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^Jgai  which  makes  a  good  Constitution  must  keep  ity  viz, :  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue ; 
qualities  that,  because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritance,  must  be  carefully 
fropagcUed  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth, — Wm.  Penn. 
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IT  was  a  maxim  of  Raffaelle*s  that  the  artist's  object  was  to  make  things  not  as 
nature  makes  them,  but  as  she  would  make  them,  as  she  ever  tries  to  make  them, 
but  never  succeeds,  though  her  aim  may  be  deduced  from  a  comparison  of  her 
effects,  just  as  if  a  number  of  archers  had  aimed  unsuccessfully  at  a  mark  upon  a 
wall,  and  this  mark  were  then  removed,  we  could  by  an  examination  of  their  arrow 
marks,  point  out  the  probable  position  of  the  ,spot  aimed  at,  with  a  certainty  of  be- 
ing nearer  to  it  than  any  of  their  spots. 

We  have  most  of  us  heard  of  original  sin,  and  may  perhaps,  in  our  modest 
moments,  conjecture  that  we  are  not  quite  what  God  or  Nature  would  have  us  to 
be,  Raffaelle  had  something  to  mend  in  humanity.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  him 
mending  a  daisy,  or  a  pease-blossom,  or  a  moth,  or  a  mustard  seed,  or  any  other  of 
God's  slightest  work!  If  he  had  acccomplished  that,  one  might  have  found  him 
more  respectable  employment,  to  set  the  stars  in  better  order,  perhaps  (they  seem 
greviously  scattered  as  they  are,  and  to  be  of  all  manner  of  shapes  and  sizes,  except; 
the  ideal  shape  and  the  proper  size),  or  to  give  us  a  corrected  view  of  the  ocean, 
that  at  least  seems  a  very  irregular  and  improvable  thing;  the  very  fishermen  do  not 
know  this  day  how  far  it  will  reach,  driven  up  before  the  west  wfnd.  Perhaps  some- 
one else  does,  but  that  is  not  our  business.  Let  us  go  down  and  stand  on  the^ 
beach  by  the  sea — the  great  irregular  sea — and  count  whether  the  thunder  of  it  is 
not  out  of  time — one — two — here  comes  a  well  formed  wave  at  last,  trembling  a 
little  at  the  top,  but  on  the  whole,  orderly.  So,  crash  among  the  shingle,  and  upas 
far  as  this  gray  pebble.  Now  stand  by  and  watch.  Another!  Ah,  careless  wave, 
why  could  not  you  have  kept  your  crest  on?  It  is  all  gone  away  into  spray,  strik- 
ing up  against  the  cliffs  there — I  thought  as  much — missed  the  mark  by  a  couple  of 
feet.  Another!  How  now,  impatient  one!  couldn't  you  hav.o  waited  till  your 
friend's  reflux  was  done  with,  instead  of  rolling  yourself  up  with  it  in  that  unseemly 
manner?  You  go  for  nothing.  A  fourth,  and  a  goodly  one  at  last!  What  think 
we  of  yonder  slow  rise,  and  crystalline  hollow,  without  a  flaw?  Steady,  good  wave, 
not  so  fast!  not  sov^ist!  Where  are  you  coming  to?  This  is  too  bad;  two  yards 
over  the  mark,  and  ever  so  much  of  you  in  our  face  besides;  and  a  wave  we  had  so 
much  hope  of,  behind  there,  broken  all  to  pieces  out  at  sea,  and  laying  a  great  white 
table-cloth  of  foam  all  the  way  to  the  shore,  as  if  the  marine  gods  were  to  dine  off  it 
Alas,  for  these  unhappy  arrow  shots  of  Nature!  She  will  never  hit  her  mark  with 
those  unruly  waves  of  hers,  nor  get  one  of  them  into  the  ideal  shape,  if  we  wait  for 
a  thousand  years.  y^j^^  Ruskin, 
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IMPORTANT  CIRCULAR   ADDRESSED   TO  TEACHERS. 


THERE  is  a  wide-spread  opinion  among 
medical  men  that  children  during  their 
school  years  are  subject  to  grave  dangers  to 
health  ;  that  these  dangers,  many  of  them  at 
least,  are  avoidable,  and  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented. From  unhygienic  conditions  in  the 
school  room  and  its  immediate  surround- 
ings, we  have  headache,  nervous  diseases 
and  nervous  exhaustion,  impaired  eyes,  and 
diseases  arising  from  improper  and  deficient 
ventilation,  from  inefficient  and  excessive 
heating,  from  uncleanly  conditions,  from 
insufficient  and  improper  physical  exercise, 
and  from  contagious  diseases.  This  circular 
is  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  to 
warn  teachers  of  the  dangers  prevalent,  and 
to  point  out  simple  means  for  remedying 
the  same. 

Care  of  the  Eyes, — In  the  school -room, 
the  eyes  are  very  frequently  injure'^l.  It  is 
asserted  that  68  per  cent,  of  educated  Ger- 
mans over  21  years  of  age  have  impaired 
eyes.  The  eye  troubles  of  highly  civilized 
countries  are  rare  among  savages  and  those 
who  have  never  been  in  school. 

Children  should  not  sit  facing  the  light. 
Let  the  desks  face  a  wall  without  windows. 
The  school -room  should  be  so  well  lighted 
that  every  pupil  can  see  to  read  readily  with 
the  book  held  at  15  inches  from  the  eyes. 
On  dark  days  be  sure  that  pupils  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  can  see  to  perform  their 
work.  If  curtains  are  used  they  should 
have  the  roller  at  the  bottom  of  the  window, 


as  the  most  valuable  light  comes  in  from  the 
top.*  Windows  should  not  be  filled  up  with 
plants.  A  dazzling  light  is  nearly  as  bad  as 
insufficient  light.  The  best  light  comes 
over  the  left  shoulder  and  from  above. 
Sunlight  should  not  fall  directly  upon  the 
books  or  slates  of  the  children.  Black- 
boards should  not  be  between  windows. 
Where  pupils  are  required  to  copy  work  from* 
the  blackboard,  the  teacher  should  be  very 
careful  to  write  in  a  t  ge  and  legible  hand. 
The  board  must  be  kept  clean^  for  pupils  can- 
not see  what  is  written  on  a  greasy  surface. 
Pupils  should  sit  erect  and  not  bend  over 
their  work.  They  should  not  "  strain  "  the 
eyes  at  any  time.  Whenever  a  child  com- 
plains that  its  eyes  **  ache,**  it  should  be  ex- 
cused from  its  duties  and  a  note  sent  to  the 
parents.  Pale  inks  and  greasy  slates  are  in- 
jurious to  the  eyes.  Children  should  not 
read  when  lying  down,  riding,  or  when 
sleepy.  They  should  be  seated  so  that  they 
can  perform  their  work  properly.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  sit  near  the  lamp 
at  night  and  not  as  far  as  possible  from 
it.  Teachers  should  remember  that  the 
eyes  are  often  too  weak  for  purposes  of 
study  after  measles,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
whooping  cough,  and  other  diseases  of  child- 
hood.    Some  inflammations  of  the  eyes  are 

*A  prominent  educatior  in  the  State  has  declared 
to  the  writer  that  all  curtains  should  be  excluded 
from  school  wnidows,  since  they  are  a  constant  cause 
of  deficient  light.  They  must  be  used  with  great  care. 
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contagious.  Young  children  are  somtimes 
called  obstinate  when  they  really  cannot  see. 
Children  should  be  instructed  to  use  their 
eyes  on  distant  objects  as  much  as  possible 
when  out  of  doors.  So  far  as  possible  chil- 
dren should  be  placed  on  seats  of  a  proper 
height,  their  feet  resting  upon  the  floor,  and 
the  desk  not  too  high  above  them.  The 
back  of  the  seat  should  curve  in  at  its  lower 
third,  to  fit  the  small  of  the  back,  and  thus 
prevent  stooping.  In  all  cases  where  a 
child  is  thought  to  be  injuring  the  eyes,  the 
teacher  should  send  a  note  to  the  parents. 

The  Water  Supply, — Children  growing 
rapidly  and  taking  healthful  exercise,  need 
much  drinking  water,  as  more  than  70  per 
cent,  of^  their  bodies  consists  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  is  constantly  being  lost  from 
the  excretory  organs.  It  is  no  "mere 
habit  to  drink  water,''  as  has  been  affirmed 
by  some.  The  drinking  water  should  be 
pure.  In  country  places,  the  well  should  be 
cleansed  at  the  opening  of  each  school  year., 
and  the  water  should  then  be  carefully 
tested  as  to  its  purity.  No  privy  should  be 
within  200  feet  of' the  well.  The  water 
bucket  and  cup  should  be  clean.  The 
bucket  should  be  filled  with  fresh  water  each 
morning  before  using.  Drinking  moder- 
ately at  meals  is  not  ordinarily  injurious. 
Hydrant  water  should  be  let  run  awhile  each 
morning  before  using. 

Cleanliness. — Nothing  is  more  certain  to 
sanitarians  than  that  disease  revels  in  dirt, 
dampness  and  darkness.  The  school-room 
and  all  its  surroundings  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  The  school-room  should 
be  well  cleaned  and  ventilated  some  days  be- 
fore the  opening  of  each  term.  The  walls 
should  be  whitewashed  each  term  where  not 
painted  or  papered.  Dark  paper  should 
never  be  used  on  walls  of  school- rooms. 

The  air  of  the  cellar  is  sure  to  find  its 
way  through  the  house.  Hence  it  should 
be  clean,  not  lumbered  up  with  rubbish,  not 
dark,  damp,  musty,  unhealthful.  The  privy 
should  not  be  in  the  cellar.  The  cellar 
should  be  cleaned  every  year  and  its  walls 
whitewashed. 

The  floors  of  the  school-room  should  be 
kept  as  clean  of  dust  as  possible.  Spitting 
on  the  floor  should  be  prohibited.  The  clothes 
pantry  should  be  clean  and  ventilated.  There 
should  be  a  washbasin^  soap,  towel y  and  mir- 
ror in  every  school-room,  and  all  children 
should  be  required  to  keep  their  hands  and 
faces  clean  and  hair  neatly  adjusted.  The 
dustless  crayon  is  preferable  to  the  ordinary 
soft  ones.  Children  having  sore  eyes  ac- 
companied with  a  discharge  should  not  be 


permitted  to  use  the  same  basins  or  towels 
as  the  others. 

Every  school  should  have  a  privy  in  good 
order,  and  pupils  should  be  able  to  reach  it 
without  exposure  to  inclement  weather. 
This  is  a  matter  which,  though  generally 
neglected,  should  receive  much  attention. 
The  earth  closet  is  preferable  to  any  other 
form  of  privy.  This  may  be  disinfected 
with  a  strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in 
water,  or  in  country  places,  by  completely 
covering  the  contents  with  fresh  earth,  or 
dry  coal  ashes.  Much  good  will  be  accom- 
plished by  giving  a  few  plain  talks  to  the 
children  on  the  vital  importance  of  the 
functions  of  excretion,  and  the  consequent 
importance  of  promptly  attending  to  all  the 
calls  of  nature.  Sometimes  children  are 
compelled  to  leave  the  room  very  frequently 
on  calls  of  nature.  Teachers  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  detain  such  when  it  is  really 
necessary  for  them  to  go  out,  as  serious  or- 
ganic disease  may  thereby  be  produced. 
The  teacher  should  frequently  give  plain 
talks  on  bathing  and  personal  cleanliness. 

IVet  Clothing. — It  is  very  injurious  to  sit 
with  wet  or  damp  clothing.  Children  who 
arrive  at  school  in  this  condition  should 
stand  about  the  stove  or  heaters  until  dry, 
or  in  some  cases  be  sent  home.  The  chil- 
dren should  not  run  out  on  wet  days  during 
recess,  getting  feet  and  clothing  wet.  In- 
door games  should  be  devised  for  such  days. 
The  wearing  of  rubber  overshoes  and  coats 
should  be  encouraged.  Children  might  be 
encouraged  to  have  an  extra  pair  of  shoes 
and  stockings  at  school,  that  the  wet  ones 
be  removed.  It  is  an  unhealthy  practice  to 
wear  rubber  boots  or  shoes  all  day,  and  the 
practice  should  be  discouraged  by  teachers. 

Ventilation  and  Warming. — Foul  air  pro- 
duces listlessness  in  schools  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  one  cause.     Beware  of  it. 

In  modem  hygiene,  nothing  is  more  con- 
clusively established  than  the  fact  that  vitiated 
atmospheres  are  the  most  fruitful  of  all  sources 
of  disease. — Playfair. 

Headache,  nausea,  and  lassitude,  gp'eat  de- 
bility, impaired  digestion,  severe  colds,  con- 
sumption, and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system,  as  well  as  other  serious  diseases,  may 
be  caused  by  confinement  in  the  foul  atmos- 
phere of  an  unventilated  room. — Dr.  Frank 
Wells. 

Though  foul  air  is  a  slow  poison,  we  must 
not  forget  that  a  blast  of  cold  air  may  slay  like 
a  sword. — Dr.  Angus  Smith. 

The  air  in  the  school- room  should  he 
pure,  and  warm,  but  not  overheated.     Per- 
fect ventilation  is  secured  when  the  inside 
I  air  is  as  pure  as  that  outside.     The  only  way 
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to  determine  the  temperature  of  a  room  is 
by  means  of  a  thermometer,  which  should 
not  be  hung  more  than  four  feet  from  the 
floor.  It  should  occasionally  be  placed 
near  the  floor,  to  see  that  that  portion  of 
the  room  is  not  too  cold.  The  proper  tem- 
perature is  from  65  to  70  degrees,  Fahr. 
Children  who  complain  constantly  of  being 
cold,  are  probably  ill-clad  or  need  more 
physical  exercise.  Try  to  keep  the  floor 
warm.  A  zinc  cylinder  about  the  stove  will 
protect  those  near  it.  Keep  a  vessel  of 
water  on  the  stove  to  moisten  the  air  of  the 
room. 

It  is  reported  that  many  teachers  do  not 
know  how  to  manage  a  coal  fire  properly, 
and  that  school-rooms  frequently  contain 
injurious  amounts  of  coal  gas.  When  the 
stove  door  is  opened j  close  the  draught  at  the 
bottom.  Watch  closely^  that  gas  does  not 
escape  into  the  room,  as  it  is  a  cause  of  dull- 
ness and  headache. 

An  open  fire-place  with  a  small  fire  burn- 
ing in  it  is  the  best  means  of  ventilating  a 
room  yet  devised.  A  ventilating  flue  to 
act  must  be  warm,  otherwise  it  will  probably 
only  be  a  funnel  down  which  cold  air  will 
pour  into  the  room.  The  windows  should 
not  be  lowered  in  cold  weather  when  a 
draught  of  cold  air  may  fall  upon  the  head 
of  any  pupil.  Much  fresh  air  may  be  in- 
troduced into  a  room  by  placing  boards 
about  six  inches  wide  under  the  lower  sash 
of  each  window  in  the  room.  In  place  of 
the  boards,  screens  covered  with  flannel 
have  also  been  successfully  used.  A  space 
will  thus  be  formed  between  the  two  sashes 
half-way  up  the  window,  through  which  a 
stream  of  air  will  enter  the  room.  Another 
plan  is  to  have  a  cylinder  of  zinc  enclosing 
the  stove.  A  hole  is  made  in  the  floor  un- 
derneath the  stove,  and  from  this  hole  a 
piece  of  stove-pipe  leads  to  the  external  air. 
The  air  about  the  stove  will  become  heated 
and  will  arise,  while  to  take  its  place  a  con- 
stant stream  of  air  will  pour  into  the  space 
about  the  stove  from  outdoors.  This  air 
willbe  warmed  before  it  passes  into  the 
room.  It  will  be  well  for  the  teacher  to 
^vt  fixed  times  on  the  daily  programme  bX, 
which  to  throw  open  doors  and  windows 
several  times  each  day,  that  all  the  stagnant 
air  in  the  room  may  be  removed.  At  these 
times  all  the  children  should  be  on  their 
ieet  and  exercising,  and  the  windows  should 
be  closed  some  minutes  before  the  children 
take  their  seats,  in  cold  weather. 

Exercise, — Physical  exercise  is  a  constant 
need  of  our  bodies,  and  is  not  a  curse. 
Pupils  need  it.    Teachers  need  it.     Pupils 


with  habitually  cold  hands  and  feet  need 
more  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Children 
should  not  sit  nor  lie  upon  the  damp  ground. 
They  should  not  sit  or  stand  about  .yrhea.. 
overheated,  but  keep  moving  or  put  '<?n 
overcoats  until  they  cool  off*.  ^  They  should 
not  stand  still  in  cold  winds.  Danger- 
ous games  should  be  prohibited  on  the 
school  grounds.  Calisthenic  and  gymnastic 
exercises  are  needed  in  all  schools  to  develop 
the  body  symmetrically  and  to  make  pupils 
easy  in  their  movements.  On  cold  days 
boys  should  not  run  out  without  their  hats, 
nor  girls  without  their  wraps.  In  every 
way  possible,  the  teacher  should  protect  the 
children  from  contracting  colds.  Hence, 
sitting  in  draughts,  lying  on  the  damp 
ground,  cooling  off  without  coats  on,  sitting 
in  wet  or  damp  clothing,  sitting  still  in  cold 
rooms,  standing  in  cold  winds  without  hats, 
etc.,  etc.,  should  receive  constant  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Contagious  Diseases, — Diphtheria,  scarlet 
fever  (scarlatina),  measles,  whooping-cough, 
and  mumps,  all  pass  readily  from  child  to 
child.  In  every  school  district  there  should 
be  a  rule  prohibiting  children  attending 
school  from  any  family  in  which  any  of  the 
above  diseases  (except  mumps)  exists.  An 
intelligent  superintendent  writes:  **Why, 
I  have  found  all  sorts  of  contagious  diseases 
among  the  pupils  of  our  schools,  and  the 
teachers,  apparently  never  taking  any  notice  • 
of  them.  I  found  a  child  so  sick  with  scar- 
let fever  that  she  could  not  hold  her  head 
up;  have  heard  children  whooping  with 
whooping-cough,  and  have  seen  them  all 
spotted  with  measles,  and  right  alongside  of 
other  pupils. "  Teachers  should  certainly 
be  more  attentive,  and  send  such  pupils 
home  with  a  note  to  their  parents,  stating 
that  the  child  is  too  sick  to  be  in  school, 
and  the  directors  at  once  notified  if  a  con- 
tagious disease  is  suspected.  No  child  who 
has  had  one  of  the  above  diseases  is  safe  for 
other  children  to  mingle  with  so  long  as  it 
has  any  peeling  of  the  skin,  or  any  dis- 
charges from  the  skin,  eyes,  ears,  or  nose.  ' 
A  physician's  certificate  should  be  required 
before  it  again  enters  the  school.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  after  these  diseases 
the  whole  body  is  often  a  long  time  in  a 
weakened  state,  and  the  child  unable  to 
perform  its  usual  tasks.  The  eyes  especially 
are  weakened  in  many  cases. 

Epidemics  of  itch  are  very  common.  This 
disease  is  caused  by  an  animal  parasite  which 
burrows  in  the  skin.  It  is  tfery  contagious. 
The  teacher  should  tell  the  pupil  to  ask  his 
parents  to  consult  a  physician  in  regard  to  it. 
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Hours  of  Study  and  Overwork. — The 
number  of  hours  spent  in  school  daily  should 
vary  with  the  age  of  the  pupils,  five  hours 
being  the  maximum.  The  younger  the 
pupils,  the  more  numerous  and  the  longer 
should  be  the  recesses.  It  would  be  well  to 
keep  the  very  youngest  children  in  the  school 
room  only  so  long  as  is  necessary  for  them 
to  recite.  Hard  and  easy  studies  should 
alternate  throughout  the  day.  Recesses 
should  not  be  abolished.  Very  long  sessions 
are  injurious.  Single  sessions  which  inter- 
fere with  the  regular  meal  hours  of  the  pupils 
are  injurious.  Studious  pupils  will  often 
need  to  be  restrained  in  their  work,  and 
urged  to  be  in  the  open  air  more.  Pupils 
of  a  nervous  temperament  will  not  need  the 
stimulus  of  competition.  Pupils  under 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  should  not 
be  required  to  study  at  home.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  enter  pupils  at  school  at  too  early 
an  age;  healthy  children  at  seven  or  eight, 
those  not  strong  later.  Nine  months  is  long 
enough  for  any  child  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  to  be  in  school  in  any  one  year.  The 
teacher  must  not  expect  so  much  from  his 
pupils  as  he  is  able  himself  to  do.  Pupils 
at  the  present  time  are  probably  being  given 
work  beyond  their  years.  Experience  comes 
only  with  age.  Children  poorly  fed  cannot 
do  so  much  work  as  those  well  nourished. 

Tobacco  and  Narcotics, — To  the  young 
of  both  sexes,  these  substances  are  always 
injurious.  In  excess,  tobacco  affects  harm- 
fully the  general  nutrition  of  the  body,  the 
eye,  the  heart,  and  the  nervous  system.  All 
narcotic  drugs  have  the  power  of  creating 
appetites  which  often  become  entirely  un- 
controllable. Cigarette  smoking  is  very  in- 
jurious to  boys.  Alcohol  always  injures  the 
young.  It  has  the  power  of  producing 
temporary  insanity,  and  if  used  in  excess 
grave  disorders  of  the  whole  system  follow. 
Strong  tea  and  coffee  impair  the  digestion 
and  injure  the  nerves  of  growing  children. 
Their  systems  require  nourishment,  not 
stimulation. 

Miscellaneous,  —  Yawning,  drowsiness, 
and  restlessness  on  the  part  of  pupils  com- 
monly indicate  the  need  of  fresh  air.  The 
ears  of  children  should  not  be  boxed  nor 
pulled,  nor  should  children  ever  be  struck 
over  the  head,  nor  on  the  palms  of  the 
hands  with  a  ruler.  These  punishments  are 
dangerous.  Pupils  should  not  ordinarily  be 
deprived  of  their  meals,  nor  of  the  periods 
for  exercise.  Eating  at  recesses  is  not  gen- 
erally harmful  to  young  and  growing  chil- 
dren. Girls  should  be  taught  that  it  is  just 
as  necessary  for  them  to  eat  as  for  boys. 


Children  should  not  be  compelled  to  sit  io 
any  one  position  for  a  long  time. 

Among  books  of  reference  the  following 
are  recommended: 

School  Hygiene,  Six  lectures  delivered  be- 
fore the  teachers  of  Boston.  Price  80  cents. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

School  and  Industrial  Hygiene,  By  Dr.  H. 
C.  Lincoln.  Published  by  P.  Blakiston,  Son  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  50  cents. 

Text- Books  of  Hy^ene,  By  Dr.  Wilson. 
Published  at  $1  by  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  is  one  of  the  best  works 
on  hygiene  now  accessible  to  teachers.  They 
will  find  it  a  storehouse  of  knowledge  on  which 
to  draw  for  plain  talks  in  the  school  room. 

School  Hygiene,  Dr.  A.  Newsholme.  D.C 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.     Price,  50  cents. 

Geokge  G.  Groff,  M.  D.,  Chairman 
Committee  Sanitary  Rules  and  Regulations, 
Benjamin  Lee,  M.  D.,  Secretary, 

Executive  Office,  1532  Pine  St.,  Phila. 


MENTAL  CLOUDS. 


CURIOUS  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  MIND  AFFECTIONS. 


DAVID  SWING  writes  in  the  Chicago 
Journal :  The  eclipse  of  memory  which 
has  suddenly  fallen  upon  the  once  bright 
mind  of  a  Chicago  young  lady,  awakens, 
indeed,  widespread  sympathy  for  the  young 
beauty  and  her  home  circle ;  but  it  also  com- 
pels us  to  perceive  that  the  different  faculties 
occupy  different  parts  of  the  brain  tissue, 
and  thus  a  calamity  to  a  beloved  &:irl  casts 
light  upon  the  physical  basis  of  intellectual 
action.  This  lady  awoke  from  a  sleep  and 
did  not  know  her  own  sister  or  the  other 
members  of  her  family.  Her  mother  lin- 
gered upon  the  borders  of  some  well-known 
being,  but  to  her  sister  and  brother  and 
father  she  spoke  as  to  strangers.  Her  lan- 
guage, her  reasoning  power,  her  happiness 
remained,  but  the  world  of  persons  had 
vanished,  to  be  succeeded  by  interesting 
people,  but  persons  who  were  unknown. 
Thus  upon  some  part  of  the  brain  a  disease 
had  fallen,  and  the  faculty  which  had  for 
twenty  years  occupied  that  apartment  was 
rudely  evicted. 

It  may  be  there  is  some  part  of  the  brain 
which  is  the  seat  of  consciousness,  and  that 
the  little  nerve  which  leads  from  the  mem- 
ory of  persons  to  that  citadel  of  conscious- 
ness has  been  injured,  and  that  therefore  no 
communication  can  be  made  from  the  sub- 
urb to  the  central  city.  Blindness  results 
from  some  paralysis  of  a  little  thread  which 
runs  from  the  eye  to  the  brain,  and  while 
the  eye  itself  may  be  perfect  and  the  con- 
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sciousness  perfect  in  ability,  yet  owing  to 
the  injury  to  the  intermediate  nerve,  the 
image  on  the  retina  cannot  pass  over  to  the 
consciousness.  Seeing  takes  place  in  the 
dark  caverns  of  the  brain,  but  the  image 
cannot  travel  in  the  dark  if  the  bridge  be 
down  between,  for  the  abyss  is  bottomless. 
In  the  case  of  Miss  L.  the  injury  may  be 
only  to  some  nerve  delicate  as  a  spider's 
web.  Nature  may  repair  the  injury,  and 
the  lost  persons  may  all  return  suddenly 
as  they  departed.  Generally  such  injuries 
are  irreparable,  but  we  are  glad  that  they 
are  not  always  so. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Frank  Whetstone,  of 
Cincinnati,  became  suddenly  deranged.  He 
knew  and  loved  all  his  friends,  his  city,  his 
home ;  but  his  judgment  was  gone,  and  he 
was  dangerous  because  his  love  was  liable  to 
make  him  offer  up  himself  or  some  person  to 
the  honor  of  some  one  else.  He  was  taken 
to  the  Columbia  Asylum,  and  after  a  few 
weeks  his  reason  came  back,  and  came  in- 
stantly. He  saw  at  once  that  he  was  in  an 
asylum.  He  sent  for  the  Superintendent, 
and  told  him  that  his  perfect  reason  had 
come  back.  He  was  soon  back  among  his 
friends,  and  never  suffered  from  a  return  of 
the  malady. 

The  Rev.  Marcus  Ormond,  of  Oxford, 
Ohio,  was  stricken  instantly  with  the  loss  of 
his  language.  He  knew  his  children,  wife, 
and  all  his  friends,  but  he  could  not  recall 
the  name  of  any  one  or  of  any  thing.  Lan- 
guage had  gone.  He  was  not  dumb,  but 
he  did  not  know  what  word  to  use.  His 
world  was  all  around  him,  but  the  names  of 
thiogs  had  departed.  Sitting  by  his  window 
one  day,  perhaps  a  month  after  the  attack, 
he  suddenly  uttered  the  word  **  peach"  to 
some  blossoms  which  were  near  the  window. 
He  retained  great  physical  power  and  all 
his  reasoning  faculties.  The  blight  had 
fallen  upon  the  names  of  things.  Very 
slowly  words  came  back  until  he  could  count 
upon  a  hundred  or  two  of  terms,  but  he 
never  was  able  to  command  words  enough 
to  enable  him  to  resume  any  work  as  a  pub- 
lic speaker.  He  must  have  lost  thousands 
of  these  names  in  an  instant  of  time.  There 
is  no  microscope  that  could  have  learned 
what  nerve  it  was  which  thus  became  im- 
paired and  cut  off  names  from  the  central 
consciousness. 

After  some  boys  had  returned  from  a  cir- 
cus they  attempted  to  rival  the  gymnasts 
they  had  just  seen,  and  they  began  with  the 
hand-spring  act.  One  lad  fell  rather  heavily 
upon,  his  head  and  neck,  and  deafness  set  in 
and  became  total.     The  youth  of  that  happy 


hour  in  the  circus  is  now  a  man  of  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five,  but  the  world  of  sounds 
has  left  him  never  to  return.  He  was  a 
musician,  and  can  now  play  the  piano  for 
others,  while  to  his  own  heart  there  comes 
no  sound  whatever  from  the  instrument. 
Some  thread  was  snapped  in  that  moment 
of  innocent  play. 

Not  all  of  the  brain  is  made  use  of  by  the 
mental  powers.  A  large  part  of  it  is,  per- 
haps, only  the  hull  of  the  nut  or  the  bark  of 
the  tree.  It  may  be  the  supply  train  which 
follows  the  working  and  fighting  army.  A 
Mr.  Jessup,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  shot  a  Mr. 
Smith  through  the  head,  just  above  the  ear. 
The  ball  went  through  the  head.  But  Mr. 
Smith  not  only  did  not  die,  but  he  suffered 
no  particular  injury  from  the  invasion  of  his 
brain-chamber.  He  was  put  to  bed,  and 
was  expected  to  breathe  his  last  in  a  few 
minutes,  but  he  did  not  meet  the  public  ex- 
pectation. 

Thus,  after  we  have  chased  the  mind  into 
the  brain,  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  part 
played  in  intellectual  action  by  this  or  that 
part  of  the  bulk  total.  Mr.  Webster  had  a 
large  brain,  but  we  do  not  know  what  was 
the  office  of  his  extra  ounces.  They  may 
have  been  supply  stores  which  were  fed  out 
to  the  toiling  cells  within. 


TOPICAL  SPELLING. 


TELL  the  whole  school  to  write  on  their 
slates  fifteen  names  of  objects  they  can 
see  in  the  school-room.  The  first  one  who 
has  the  requisite  number  raises  his  hand, 
and  is  then  requested  to  copy  his  list  on  the 
blackboard.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the 
whole  school  rise,  turn  their  backs  to  the 
board,  and  spell  the  words  from  the  board, 
dictated  by  the  teacher  or  a  pupil.  When 
this  is  finished,  the  teacher  calls  upon  the 
school  to  raise  their  hands  if  they  have  any 
words  on  their  slates  not  on  the  board. 
The  teacher  points  to  each  one,  who  spells 
his  additional  words.  In  this  way  in  a  few 
minutes  every  object  in  the  school-room  is 
spelled  by  the  whole  school;  difficult  words 
are  noted,  and  the  whole  school  is  educated 
in  spelling,  so  far  as  the  school-room  is  con- 
cerned. 

2.  For  the  next  exercise,  let  them  rise 
from  their  seats,  look  out  of  the  windows 
five  minutes  by  your  watch,  and  then  spell 
everything  they  can  see.  Drill  them  on 
difficult  words. 

3.  Give  them  for  topics  everything  they 
saw  on  the  way  to  school ;  everything  they 
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can  see  in  a  store  of  goods;  everything  on 
the  dinner  table;  names  of  all  kinds  of  cloth ; 
all  the  parts  of  a  wagon  and  harness ;  names 
of  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects, 
shells,  garden  vegetables,  flowers,  trees, 
fruits,  metals,  rocks,  and  minerals. 

4.  Let  them  write  the  name  of  every 
object  made  of  iron,  or  that  has  any  iron 
about  it,  also  everything  made  of  wood.  A 
live  teacher  can  draw  out  of  his  pupils  an 
immense  number  of  words  from  the  forego- 
ing subjects. 

5.  Let  them  write  the  names  of  the  capi- 
tals of  the  different  States  in  the  Union, 
also  of  different  countries  on  the  globe. 

6.  Let  them  write  the  names  of  all  per- 
sons living  in  the  school  district. 

7.  Let  them  write  the  names  of  the  days 
of  the  week,  and  of  the  months. 

8.  Let  them  write  the  names  of  the 
parts  of  an  apple,  a  ship,  or  a  house,  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food,  and  names  of  different 
trades. 

9.  Let  them  write  a  list  of  all  the  persons 
necessary  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread,  commenc- 
ing with  the  felling  of  trees  in  the  forest. 
It  is  said  that  one  thousand  different  occu- 
pations are  involved  in  making  a  loaf  of 
bread.  Let  them  see  how  many  they  can 
write. 

10.  For  an  occasional  exercise,  let  the 
first  pupil  in  an  advanced  class  spell  the 
name  of  some  town  or  city,  and  then  let  the 
next  mention  the  name  of  a  town  whose 
first  letter  is  the  same  as  the  last  letter  in 
the  name  just  spelled.  If  a  scholar  fails  to 
do  this,  he  is  seated  at  once. 

11.  Make  the  whole  school  rise,  and  as 
soon  as  asy  scholar  can  mention  the  name 
of  a  town  in  the  State,  he  raises  his  hand. 
The  teacher  asks  him  to  spell  it,  and  he  is 
then  seated.  When  the  class  are  all  seated, 
they  rise  and  repeat  the  exercise  with  a  new 
list  of  words. 

12.  Tell  the  class  to  spell,  for  their  next 
lesson,  all  the  words  they  can  think  of, 
commencing  with  the  letter  A.  Go  on  this 
way  through  the  alphabet. 

13.  Tell  small  scholars  to  spell  for  their 
next  lesson,  as  many  words  as  they  can 
think  of  which  contain  but  one  syllable. 
Go  on  through  the  different  grades  of  words 
by  syllables. 

14.  Give  them  some  familiar  work  for  a 
subject,  and  tell  them  to  write  on  their 
slates  everything  they  can  think  of  about  it, 
and  then  make  them  spell  the  words  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  written  them. 
This  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
writing  of  compositions,  though  the  teacher 


should  not  be  so  unwise  as  to  call  them 
such. 

15.  Dictate  to  a  class  ten  words  difficnh 
to  spell,  and  see  how  many  will  write  them 
correctly  on  their  slates. — N.  E*  Journal  ef 
Education, 


THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 


HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 


IT  was  our  misfortune  in  boyhood  to  goto 
a  district  school.  A  little,  square,  pine 
building,  blazing  in  the  sun,  stood  upon  the 
highway,  without  a  tree  for  shade  or  shadow 
near  it ;  without  bush,  yard,  fence,  or  cir- 
cumstance to  take  off  its  bare,  cold,  hard, 
hateful  look.  Before  the  door,  in  winter, 
was  the  pile  of  wood  for  fuel ;  and  there,  in 
summer,  were  the  chips  of  the  winter's  wood. 
In  winter  we  were  squeezed  into  the  re- 
cess of  the  furthest  corner,  among  little 
boys  who  seemed  to  be  sent  to  school  merely 
to  fill  up  the  chinks  between  the  bigger  boys. 
Certainly  we  were  never  sent  for  any  such 
absurd  purpose  as  an  education.  There 
were  the  great  scholars ;  the  school  in  winter 
was  for  them,  not  for  us  picaninnies.  We 
were  read  and  spelled  twice  a  day  unless 
something  happened  to  prevent,  which  did 
happen  about  every  other  day.  For  <  the 
rest  of  the  time  we  were  busy  in  keeping 
still.  And  a  time  we  always  had  of  it.  Our 
shoes  always  would  be  scraping  on  the  floor, 
or  knocking  the  shins  of  urchins  who  were 
also  being  ** educated."  All  of  our  little 
legs  together  (poor,  tired,  nervous,  restless 
legs,  with  nothing  to  do !)  would  fill  up  the 
corner  with  such  a  noise  that  every  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  the  master  would  bring  down 
his  two-foot  hickory  ferule  on  the  desk  with 
a  clap  that  sent  shivers  through  our  hearts 
to  think  how  that  would  have  felt  if  it  had 
fallen  somewhere  else ;  and  then,  with  a  look 
that  swept  us  all  into  utter  extremity  of  still- 
ness, he  would  cry,  **  Silence !  in  that  cor- 
ner T'  Stillness  would  last  for  a  few  min- 
utes!; but  little  boys'  memories  are  not 
capacious.  Moreover,  some  of  the  boys 
had  great  gifts  of  mischief,  and  some  of 
mirthfulness,  and  some  had  both  together. 
The  consequence  was  that  just  when  we  were 
the  most  afraid  to  laugh,  we  saw  the  most 
comical  thing  to  laugh  at.  Temptations 
that  we  could  have  vanquished  with  a  smile 
out  in  the  free  air  were  irresbtible  in  our 
little  comer,  where  a  laugh  and  a  stinging 
slap  were  very  apt  to  woo  each  other.  So, 
we  would  hold  on  and  fill  up ;  and  others 
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would  hold  on  and  fill  up,  too ;  till,  by-and- 
by,  the  weakest  would  let  go  a  mere  whiffet 
of  a  laugh,  and  then  down  went  all  the  pre- 
cautions, and  one  went  off,  and  another, 
and  another,  touching  off  the  others  like  a 
pack  of  fire-crackers  I  It  was  in  vain  to 
deny  it.  But  as  the  process  of  snapping  our 
heads  and  pulling  our  ears  went  on  with 
primitive  sobriety,  we  each  in  turn,  with 
tearful  eyes  and  blubbering  lips,  declared 
** we  didn't  mean  to,"  and  that  was  true; 
and  that  "we  wouldn't  do  so  anymore,** 
and  that  was  a  fib,  however  unintentional ; 
for  we  never  failed  to  do  just  so  again,  and 
that  about  once  an  hour  all  day  long.  Be- 
sides this  our  principal  business  was  to  shake 
and  shiver  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
for  very  cold,  and  to  sweat  and  stew  for  the 
rest  of  the  time  before  the  fervid  glances  of 
a  great  box  iron  stove  red-hot. 

Oh,  dear !  can  there  be  anything  worse 
for  a  lively,  mercurial,  mirthful,  active  little 
boy  than  going  to  a  winter  district  school  ? 
Yes.  Going  to  a  summer  district  school ! 
The  last  is  the  Miltonic  depth  below  the 
deepest  depth. 

A  woman  kept  the  summer  schools,  sharp, 
precise,  unsympathetic,  keen,  and  untiring. 
Of  all  ingenious  ways  of  fretting  little  boys, 
doubtless  her  ways  were  the  most  expert. 
Not  a  tree  was  there  to  shelter  the  house. 
The  sun  beat  down  on  the  shingles  and  clap- 
boards until  the  pine  knots  shed  pitchy  tears, 
and  the  air  was  redolent  of  warm  pine  wood 
smell.  The  benches  were  slabs  with  legs  in 
them.  The  desks  were  slabs  at  an  angle, 
cut,  hacked,  scratched,  each  year's  edition 
of  jack-knife  literature  overlaying  its  prede- 
cessor until,  in  our  day,  it  already  wore 
cuttings  and  carvings  two  or  three  inches 
deep.  But  if  we  cut  a  morsel,  or  stuck  in 
pins,  or  pinched  off  splinters,  the  little  sharp- 
eyed  mistress  was  on  hand,  and  one  look  of 
her  eye  was  worse  than  a  sliver  in  our  foot ; 
and  one  nip  of  her  fingers  was  equal  to  a 
jab  of  a  pin — for  we  had  tried  both. 

We  envied  the  flies — merry  fellows,  bounc- 
ing about,  tasting  that  apple  skin,  patting 
away  at  that  crumb  of  bread  j  now  out  at 
the  window,  then  in  again ;  on  your  nose, 
on  your  neighbor's  cheek,  off  to  the  very 
scboolma'am's  lips,  dodging  her  slap,  and 
then  letting  off  a  real  round  and  round  buzz, 
up,  down,  this  way,  that  way,  and  every 
vay.  Oh,  we  envied  the  flies  more  than 
anything,  except  the  birds.  The  windows 
were  so  high  thatNve  could  not  see  the  grassy 
meadows;  but  we  could  see  the  tops  of  the 
distant  trees,  and  the  far,  deep,  bounteous 
blue  sky.    There  flew  the  robins,  there  went 


the  bluebirds,  and  there  went  we.  We  fol- 
lowed that  old  polyglot,  the  skunk  black- 
bird, and  heard*  him  describe  the  way  they 
talked  at  the  winding-up  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel*.  We  thanked  every  meadow-lark 
that  sung  on,  rejoicing  as  it  flew.  Now  and 
then  a  **chipping-bird"  would  flutter  on 
the  very  window-sill,  turn  its  little  head 
sidewise,  and  peer  in  on  the  medley  of  boy^ 
and  girls.  Long  before  we  knew  that  it 
was  in  Scripture,  we  sighed:  Oh,  that  we 
had  the  wings  of  a  bird — we  would  fly  away 
and  be  out  of  this  hateful  school.  As  for 
learning,  the  sum  of  all  we  ever  got  at  a 
district  school  would  scarcely  cover  the  first 
ten  letters  of  the  alphabet.  One  good,  kind, 
story-telling,  Bible- rehearsing  aunt  at  home, 
with  apples  and  gingerbread  premiums,  is 
worth  all  the  schoolma'ams  that  ever  stood 
by  to  see  poor  little  fellows  roast  in  those 
boy-traps  called  district  schools. 


LESSONS  OF  A  LIFE. 


A  RECENT  study  of  the  life  of  the  emi- 
nent botanist,  Linnaeus,  by  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Cady.  illustrates  two  points  it  is  well 
to  consider.  The  first — that  a  student 
should  be  encouraged  in  following  his  natural 
bent — is  recognized  in  those  modern  institu- 
tions of  learning  which  offer  elective  courses. 
The  influence  of  parents  and  guardians, 
however,  precedes  the  school  or  college. 
Parents  should  be  careful  not  only  to  under- 
stand but  to  respect  the  tastes  of  their  chil- 
dren. If  this  course  were  pursued,  there 
would  not  be  so  much  time  lost  and  money 
expended  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
practically  useless  to  the  student.  Nor 
would  the  boy  who  does  not  learn  be  so 
severely  blamed,  if  the  question  were  first 
determined  whether  his  mental  character  is 
adapted  to  the  process  of  education  forced 
upon  him. 

Linnseus,  bom  in  1707,  in  Sweden,  was 
born  too  soon  for  the  advantages  which  are 
now  enjoyed  by  students.  His  father  was  a 
country  clergyman,  and  father  and  mother 
designed  him  for  the  father's  profession. 
The  lad  was  entered  upon  the  classical 
course,  but,  after  trial,  was  returned  upon 
the  parental  hands  as  a  dunce.  The  boy 
would  rather  pick  flowers  to  pieces  and  con- 
struct theories  upon  them,  than  pick  human 
learning,  for  live  purposes,  out  of  the  dead 
languages.  But,  as  there  are  good  things  in 
diet  which  every  stomach  cannot  receive,  so 
is  there  mental  food  which  every  mind  can- 
not digest  and  assimilate. 
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The  parents  of  the  lad  were  bitterly  dis- 
appointed and  somewhat  irritated.  They 
gave  up  the  idea  of  making  anything  of 
their  son  in  a  literary  vocation,  and  were 
about  to  bind  him  to  some  pursuit  in  which 
brains  were  not  required.  Just  here  a  friend 
of  the  family,  a  physician,  who  knew  the 
boy  better  than  his  family  and  first  teachers, 
took  Linnaeus  in  hand  and  gave  him  three 
years'  instruction  in  botany  and  physiology. 
It  was  hoped  he  would  do  for  a  doctor  of 
medicine,  if  not  for  a  doctor  in  theology. 
His  fame  is  well  established,  and  his  botani- 
cal discoveries  and  classifications,  though 
modified  since  his  time,  are  still  admitted 
and  recognized  I 

Thus  our  first  point  is  illustrated — that 
proficiency  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  or 
pursuit  in  life  depends  much  upon  the  na- 
tural tastes  and  adaptation.  The  next  point 
is,  that  the  youth  who  knows  what  is  right 
for  him  is  sure  to  **  go  ahead.*'  To  be  con- 
demned as  an  incapable  does  not  utterly  dis- 
courage the  man  or  boy  who  knows  there  is 
something  in  him.  The  young  botanist 
who  had  received  so  severe  a  repulse  from 
his  early  teachers,  under  the  tutelage  of  one 
who  understood  him,  developed  such  capacity 
that  he  was  pronounced  fit  for  a  university 
course  in  medicine. 

Here  was  presented  another  dilemma.  A 
university  course  required  money,  and 
money  was  a  rare  article  in  the  Swedish 
parson's  house.  A  connection  of  the  family 
— Professor  Humerus — in  the  University  at 
Lund  undertook  to  maintain  the  lad  at  the 
university.  The  young  student  traversed  on 
foot  the  eighty-four  miles*  distance  between 
his  father's  house  and  the  university.  On 
his  arrival,  tired  and  footsore,  at  Lund,  he 
met  a  funeral  procession.  He  casually  in- 
quired of  a  bystander  whose  funeral  it  was, 
and  was  shocked  with  the  reply :  "  It  is  that 
of  a  professor  in  the  university — Professor 
Humerus." 

The  poor  lad  sat  down  on  a  tombstone 
and  wept.  No  situation  can  be  conceived 
more  desolate  and  disheartening.  Here 
again  he  was  relieved.  He  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  principal  man  in  the  funeral 
procession,  who  knew  his  story,  and  who 
took  the  place  of  the  deceased  professor. 
Linnaeus  was  by  him  entered  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  aided  there  in  his  support.  It  is 
not  to  be  inferred  that  life  under  such  con- 
ditions was  easy.  It  was  a  life  of  privation 
and  hardship,  sustained,  however,  by  love 
of  his  pursuits  and  by  the  hope  of  the  re- 
compense in  fame  and  position  which  came 
at  last  as  the  reward  of  his  patience  and  dili- 


gence. And  if  it  seem  that  he  was  much 
indebted  to  friends  for  their  aid,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  his  merits  as  boy  and  man 
— always  the  student — invited  countenance 
and  secured  the  assistance.  He  did  not 
wait  for  opportunity.  Opportunity  waited 
upon  him,  as  it  does  upon  all  who  are  ready 

to  improve  it.  Public  Ledger. 


'AUTHORS*   READINGS.*' 


THE  following  is  an  account  of  an  amus- 
ing scene  at  the  recent  **  authors'  read- 
ings*' in  Washington: 

**I  do  not  know  whether  Mark  Twain's 
enjoyment  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  amused 
me  more  than  Riley  himself  personating  the 
*  teacher  of  object  lessons. '  But  it  was  a 
double  amusement  to  take  in  two  funnj 
men  at'  the  same  time,  and  two  men  so 
totally  unlike.  Riley  looks  about  twenty- 
five,  but  is  probably  thirty.  He  is  very 
blonde,  has  a  smooth  face,  and  wears  glasses. 
He  is  a  good  deal  of  an  exquisite  in  his 
dress,  and  has  quite  the  air  of  a  spruce  young 
student.  He  does  pathetic  parts  as  well  as 
comic,  and  is  a  born  actor.  He  is  much 
younger  and  much  better- looking  than  John 
T.  Raymond,  but  he  frequently  recalls  that 
actor.  When  Mr.  Riley  stepped  out  on  the 
platform  in  response  to  a  call  from  the 
audience,  Mark  Twain  stepped  down  from 
the  platform  and  took  a  seat  where  he  bad 
the  *  Dialect  Poet '  in  full  view. 

Mark  Twain's  personal  appearance  grows 
more  unique  with  his  years.  H6  is  thinner, 
more  loose-jointed  and  more  shambling,  and 
has  more  of  the  manner  of  backing  out  and 
away  from  all  approach.  On  this  occasion 
his  clothes  appeared  small  and  scant.  His 
arms  were  too  long  for  the  sleeves  of  his 
sack  coat,  and  his  trousers  were  un fashiona- 
bly stinted  in  width.  But  scant  as  his 
clothes  seemed,  curiously  enough  everything 
hung  loosely,  as  if  thrown  on  with  careless 
haste,  or  as  if  Mr.  Twain  had  forgotten  him- 
self while  dressing.  He  is  growing  gray, 
but  not  gray  like  other  men.  His  thick 
curly  hair  is  brown  as  ever  next  to  the  head, 
but  all  on  the  top  or  outside  it  appears  to  be 
a  powdered  wig.  One  can  imagine  that 
somebody,  just  for  the  mischief,  had  sifted 
a  lot  of  flour  over  the  bushy  head.  Of 
course  his  appearance  is  odd  and  rather 
striking.  On  this  occasiop,  when  he  went 
from  the  platform  to  a  seat  with  the  audi- 
ence, he  probably  knew  what  was  coming 
and  prepared  himself  for  the  feast. 

"As  Riley  went  on  taking  off  the  'modem 
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educator/  Mark  Twain's  enjoyment  went  on 
also.  He  laughed  till  his  face  was  a  reddish 
purple  and  wet  with  tears.  He  soon  got 
beyond  shaking,  and  began  to  sway  for- 
ward and  then  backward.  As  his  merriment 
increased  with  Riley's  'object  teaching,* 
he  bent  over,  clasped  his  knees  with  his 
hands  and  rocked,  in  the  ecstasy  of  de- 
light. But  the  climax  was  reached  when 
the  'object  teacher'  illustrated  the  lesson 
with  the  object — a  peanut,  held  up  by  Mr. 
Riley's  thumb  and  forefinger.  The  school 
declared  the  peanut  is  '  something  good  to 
eat.'  The  object- teacher  prefers  to  call  the 
peanut  an  'element.'  The  school  declare 
the  color  of  the  peanut  'brown.*  The  ob- 
ject teacher  prefers  to  be  accurate,  and  calls 
the  peanut '  blonde.  *  Mr.  Riley's  face,  voice 
and  manner  in  the  whole  performance  make 
it  absurdly  amusing,  and  there  were  shouts 
of  laughter  from  the  audience.  But  Mark 
Twain  was  past  shouting.  He  was  now  too 
exhausted  to  join  in  such  demonstrations. 
He  laughed  silently,  wiped  his  eyes  with  his 
pocket  handkerchief,  twisted  and  writhed 
about  in  his  agony  of  fun,  and  looked  as  if 
he  would,  at  any  moment,  tumble  off  his 
seat.  He  had  so  given  himself  up  to  the 
performance  that  he  was  unconscious,  for 
the  time,  of  the  presence  of  anybody  but 
Riley  and  himself.  I  doubt  if  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley  ever  got  so  rare  and  spontaneous 
a  compliment  before  as  Mark  Twain  then 
gave  him." 


SUGGESTION  TO  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


EXAMINATION  IN  ORTHOGRAPHY. 


SOME  Superintendents  give  a  list  of  words  for 
the  teacher  to  spell,  and  mark  the  certificate 
according  to  the  number  of  words  spelled  cor- 
rectly. These  lists  usually  contain  many  words 
difficult  to  spell. 

We  think  that  words  commonly  used  by  good 
speakers  and  writers  should  be  selected  for  that 
purpose.  Also,  that  teachers  should  be  ques- 
tioned in  regard  to  some  of  the  more  important 
rules  pertaining  to  Orthography.  It  is  certainly 
important  to  be  able  to  spell  correctly  the  tech- 
nical terms  used  in  the  various  sciences,  and 
even  to  spell  many  obsolete  words;  but  it  is 
much  more  important  to  know  how  to  spell  the 
words  we  see  and  hear  every  day. 

Superintendents  should  be  guided  in  mark- 
ing the  certificate,  if  words  are  misspelled,  by 
the  ^/W  of  word  misspelled,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  misspelled.  Most  teachers  would 
he  more  likely  to  misspell  the  word  "  conchol- 
ogy"  than  "geography."  Definitions  should 
also  be  given  by  the  Superintendent  whenever 
necessary. 

The  following  list,  we  think,  contains  words 
sufficiently   difficult  for   the  common    school 


teacher  to  spell,  if  questioned  in  regard  to  the 
important  rules:  Fall,  grass,  gas,  yes,  egg,  arc, 
braggart,  permitting,  attorneys,  groceries,  mon- 
eys, daylight,  daily,  Allegheny,  Tallahassee, 
Tennessee,  Mediterranean,  crying,  drying, 
screech-owl,  secrecy,  business,  cemetery,  bal- 
ance, exceed,  supersede,  grammar,  caterpillar, 
nuisance,  exaggerate,  secede,  tyrannous,  license, 
billions,  billiards,  Palestine,  shovel,  griddle, 
Israelites,  Cincinnati,  borough,  rough,  rite,  idol, 
folios,  fir,  bury,  capitol,  choir,  colonel,  physiol- 
ogy, hypocrisy,  martyr,  ache,  psalm,  rhyme, 
emperor,  Brooklyn,  Chesapeake,  awful. 

The  following  questions  on  rules  or  others, 
similar,  might  be  given  :  Why  is  the  /  doubled 
in  the  word  fall  ?  Spelling  the  word  egg  with 
two  g's  is  an  exception  to  what  rule  ?  etc. 

Having  given  this  matter  much  thought,  and 
having  had  some  experience  as  an  examiner, 
we  present  these  views  for  the  consideration  of 
all  who  are  especially  interested  in  our  public 
schools. — R,  Chadwick,  Emporium,  Pa. 


WHICH   SOLUTION   PREFERRED? 


"The  following  question,"  writes  a  corres- 
pondent who  is  a  School  Director,  "is  very 
frequently  used  in  this  community,  at  teachers* 
examinations,  by  Normal  classes,  and  others. 
The  first  method  is  condemned  by  many,  and 
only  the  second  approved  as  correct.  Others 
again  hold  that,  as  the  first  method  is  correct  in 
its  results,  not  only  in  this  question,  but  in 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  the  method  is  an  ac- 
curate one,  even  if  it  be  not  in  accord  with  strict 
mathematical  rules:  in  other  words,  that  the 
process  should  not  be  condemned  when  the  re- 
sult is  accurate,  and  can  be  demonstrated.'* 

Problem. — Sold  406  barrels  of  flour  at  a  commis- 
sion of  4  per  cent.,  and  invested  the  proceeds  in 
wheat  at  a  commission  of  X  ^  per  cent.  My  whole  com- 
mission was  ^i  10.  How  much  wheat  was  purchased 
at  80  cts.  per  bushel  ?  and  what  was  the  price  of  the 
flour  per  barrel  ? 
jst  Solution — 

.044  .oi5=.o5S;  |iio-s-.o55=jS2ooo;  ^2oooX 
.04=$8o.  ^2000 — ^$80=$ 1 920  =x=  money  spent  for 
wheat,  which,  at  80  cts.  per  bushel,  will  buy  2400 
bushels.  $i920-|-|iio=JS2030=rmoney  received  for 
406  barrels  of  flour,  or  I5.00  per  barrel. 
2d  Solution — 

i.oo — .04r=.96;  i.oo4-.oi^=  i.oi^^  ;  i-oi^ 
-f-.96=i.05|J;  i.o5|J-i.oo=.05JSj  110-5-.05H 
=^1920;  $  1 920-^.80=2400  bushels;  $19204-^110 
==^^2030;  2030-*-40t=$5.oo  per  barrel. 

The  first  method  of  solution,  as  above,  is  in- 
correct, because  it  adds  four  one- hundredths  (.04] 
of  the  price  received  for  the  flour  and  one  ana 
a  half  hundredths  (.01 5)  of  the  price  paid  for  the 
wheat — an  impossible  addition  under  the  con- 
ditions named.  "As  well,'*  says  a  friend  at  our 
elbow,  *'  add  one-fourth  of  an  elephant  and  one- 
fifth  of  a  wheelbarrow — ^the  sum  will  be  nine- 
twentieths  of  what?"  By  the  first  method  we 
have  I2000 — for  what?  Then  by  division  we 
get  |8o.  What  is  this  $80  ?  Any  method  that 
cannot  be  intelligently  explained  should  not  be 
approved. 
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RAINY  DAY  RECESSES. 


BY  KATHIE  MOORE,  YORK,  PA. 


FOR  five  years  the  rainy  day  recesses  were 
the  torment  of  my  life.  I  am  sure  that 
no  teacher  ever  tried  more  conscientiously 
than  I  to  make  school  life  pleasant  as  well 
as  interesting  to  the  little  ones,  and  I  am 
sure,  too,  that  I  had  fair  success  in  every 
way  except  in  the  matter  of  rainy  day  re- 
cesses. 

The  children  will  always  manage  to 
amuse  themselves  gloriously  indoors  if  they 
are  allowed  to  romp,  but  loud  and  boister- 
ous noise  of  all  kinds  was  forbidden  in 
my  schoolroom — indeed,  on  bright  days  the 
children  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
room  at  all  at  recess,  unless  for  some  very 
good  reason,  and  then  they  were  obliged  to 
keep  their  seats.  But  when  the  weather 
was  bad,  so  that  they  could  not  play  in  the 
open  air,  how  was  I  to  keep  forty  or  fifty 
small  people  joyously  yet  quietly  happy  ?  I 
tried  a  number  of  plans,  all  of  which  were 
attended  with  some  drawback.  Story-tell- 
ing was  always  my  reserve  force,  but  in  this 
case,  though  the  little  ones  would  sit  quiet 
and  listen  with  great  apparent  interest,  I 
found  that  the  intermission  when  passed  in 
this  way  did  not  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended.  The  children  needed 
some  active  recreation  that  would  allow 
them  perfect  freedom  of  voice  and  move- 
ment, and  yet  would  not  approach  a  romp. 

One  winter  it  was  my  fortune  to  teach  in 
a  section  of  the  country  where  rain  seems 
to  fall  for  at  least  half  the  year,  and  as  the 
school  months  were  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
rainy  season,  a  long  vista  of  rainy  day  re- 
cesses and  noons  (for  the  schoolhouse  lay  in 
a  new  and  thinly-settled  district)  stretched 
before  me  most  drearily,  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  invent  a  number  of  games  and 
amusements  that  were  quiet  yet  delightful 
to  the  children.  At  first  I  took  an  active 
part  in  the  games,  but  in  a  little  while  the 
children  were  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  them  that  they  needed  no  guidance, 
and  the  rainy  day  recesses  came  to  be  so 
enjoyed  by  them  that  the  clouds  were  al- 
ways welcomed  with  anticipations  of  pleas- 
ure. I  well  tell  you  of  our  favorite  game — 
my  favorite,  because  it  brightened  their 
faculties,  quickened  their  observation,  and 
taught  them  keenness  of  sight,  at  the  same 
time  cultivating  their  sense  of  honor.  It 
also  gave  them  enough  exercise  to  refresh 
them  after  their  hours  of  study. 

The  schoolhouse  was  a  small  log  build- 


ing, full  of  cracks,  chinks,  and  knot-holes, 
that  afforded  excellent  hiding-places  for  a 
small  article,' and  as  our  game  was  reallj 
one  of  hide-and-seek — though  the  seeking 
was  done  with  the  eyes  only — I  was  very 
glad  our  walls  were  not  immaculately 
smooth  as  are  those  of  most  schoolhouses. 

The  object  to  be  hidden  was  always 
something  small  and  white — generally  a  bit 
of  chalk  not  half  an  inch  long,  or  a  few 
blossoms  of  the  white  immortelles  that  grew 
so  profusely  on  the  green  slopes  without. 
One  of  the  children  was  chosen  to  hide  the 
"1^//,"  as  they  called  it,  while  the  others 
went  out  under  the  low  projecting  roof  that 
sheltered  them  from  the  rain.  The  rule  was 
that  the  bit  must  always  be  placed  in  plain 
sight,  and  you  would  be  surprised  to  find 
how  skillful  the  little  witches  became  in 
finding  obscure  and  out-of-the-way  places  in 
which  it  was  in  plain  sight.  As  I  said  b^ 
fore,  the  knot-holes,  crevices,  and  cracks 
afforded  hiding-places,  to  say  nothing  of 
dusty ^  corners,  ledges,  and  picture-frames. 
When  the  bit  was  safely  stowed  away,  the 
children  were  called  in  and  then  began  a 
lively  time,  for  though  they  were  allowed  to 
talk  and  move  about  the  room,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  touch  or  move  any  article. 
As  soon  as  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  detected 
the  bit,  the  successful  one  cried  out  ^'I sce^' 
but  the  game  was  not  closed  until  each  had 
found  it.  The  one  who  first  cried  '*  I sei' 
remained  in  the  room  to  hide  the  bit  again. 

It  is  wonderful  how  quick  and  observant 
those  children  became,  and  how  their  eyes 
were  trained  to  a  keenness  that  astonished 
me.  Imagine  a  bit  of  chalk  placed  in  a 
crack  near  the  ceiling,  and  with  one  glance 
of  the  eyes  along  the  wall,  a  dozen  voices 
would  cry  **  I see,^^  Indeed,  I  was  gener- 
ally the  last  one  to  find  it,  much  to  the  d^ 
light  of  my  little  ones.  After  awhile  I  no- 
ticed that  the  game  actually  helped  the  chil- 
dren in  their  reading.  It  seems  that  the 
training  their  eyes  received  helped  them  to 
see  and  appropriate  printed  words  on  a 
page,  much  more  rapidly  and  accurately 
*than  before,  and  that  searching  glance  along 
those  cracked  and  stained  walls,  that  took 
in  every  mark  and  detail  of  the  undressed 
logs,  worked  wonders  in  transforming  my 
slow  and  stumbling  readers  into  sure  and 
steady  little  elocutionists.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  as  good  results  might  have  been 
traced  in  other  branches  of  study,  all  from 
this  simple  rainy-day  game. 

The  inclination  to  **  cheat  **  is  so  notice- 
able among  children,  and  this  game  afforded 
such  a  good  opportunity  for  it,  that  I  began 
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by  impressing  upon  them  the  necessity  for 
fair  play,  and  though  at  first  there  were  a 
number  of  delinquents  who  would  cry 
"/x^^"  when  they  did  ^e?/  see,  it  was  not 
very  long  before  they  began  to  take  quite  a 
pride  in  being  honorable;  and  I  know  many 
instances  in  which  a  child  would  sadly  give 
up  the  game  rather  than  tell  a  falsehood, 
when  a  few  weeks  before  he  would  have 
cried '*/j^^'*  with  the  most  barefaced  ef- 
frontery. There  is  so  much  in  trusting  to 
a  child's  honor ! 

There  were  several  other  games  that  the 
children  enjoyed.  Often  we  would  vary 
them  by  singing  movement  songs,  and  I  do 
not  know  but  that  these  were  even  more 
popular  than  the  games.  Choosing  a  bright, 
lively  tune,  setting  to  it  simple  words  in 
which  there  was  plenty  of  scope  for  motions 
that  exercised  the  arms  and  limbs  of  the  little 
ones,  became  a  duty  that  I  performed  al- 
most as  regularly  as  I.  sent  in  my  monthly 
report,  but  the  pleasure  and  profit  it  brought 
to  my  rainy  day  recesses  more  than  repaid 
me  for  my  labor. 


GOVERNMENT  IN  A  PRIMARY 
SCHOOL. 


BY  SARAH   W.    SMITH. 


A  PRIMARY  teacher  often  hears  such 
remarks  as  these :  "It  is  easy  to  govern 
little  children ;  they  are  not  old  enough  to 
make  a  teacher  much  trouble."  "  If  I  had 
the  little  ones,  I  know  I  could  get  along  with- 
out a  bit  of  trouble,"  and  similar  remarks. 

There  is  not  so  much  deliberately  planned 

mischief  in  the  primary  grades  as  in  some 

others,  perhaps ;  but  the  restless  activity  of 

so  many  undisciplined  natures,  unable  to 

fix  their  minds  on  even  the  most  attractive 

work  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time, 

will  soon  bring  about  a  small  earthquake,  if 

j    the  teacher  has  not  the  skill  necessary  to 

control  and  direct  these  small  forces.    "You 

might  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach  and 

bid  the  main  flood  bate  its  usual  height,"  as 

to  stand  before  a  company  of  small  children 

and  say  to  the  wriggling  mass  of  uneasy 

I    hands  and   feet,  "Be  still."     If  physical 

i    force  alone  were  needed,  then  it  would  be 

I    much  easier  to  govern  a  child  of  six  than 

i    one  of  sixteen  years.     But  when  we  remem- 

i    her  that  the  aim  of  school  government  should 

I    he  to  teach  self-control,  to  secure  attention 

i    to  work  in  hand,  and  to  develop  moral 

;    character,  then  we  realize  that  it  is  no  easy 

task  to  govern  a  primary  school  rightly. 


No  doubt  we  all  agree  that  teaching  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot  is  a  delightful  task, 
but  the  necessity  of  governing  is  the  fly  in 
the  pot  of  ointment,  the  thorn  among  the 
roses,  the  cloud  that  sometimes  obscures  the 
sunshine,  the  bitter  in  the  sweet.  Happy  is 
that  teacher,  who  can  so  harmonize  the 
various  wills — and  wonts — that  there  will 
be  little  friction  or  need  for  the  assertion  of 
authority. 

A  quiet,  self-controlled  teacher,  who 
knows  she  is  master  of  the  situation,  has 
every  advantage  over  one  who  is  fussy,  noisy, 
or  nervous.  "A  low,  sweet  voice,  that  ex- 
cellent thing  in  woman,"  is  a  great  help  in 
governing  little  children.  An  enthusiastic 
teacher,  in  her  very  anxiety  to  make  her  ex- 
planations clear  and  plain  to  all,  will,  almost 
without  knowing  it,  take  a  high  pitch  and 
speak  in  an  excited  way  that  has  a  tendency 
to  make  her  pupils  noisy  and  nervous. 
Some  teachers  use  a  tone  in  the  schoolroom 
that  they  use  nowhere  else,  habitually  speak- 
ing in  a  sharp,  commanding  way,  with 
never  a  "  please  "  or  "  thank  you."  Such 
a  voice  is  tiresome  and  exasperating  enough 
to  stir  up  all  the  evil  in  a  child. 

Then  we  talk  too  much  to  have  our  words 
effective.  I  heard  a  teacher  of  a  teachers' 
training  class  say  this  summer  that  no  one 
caution  to  young  teachers  had  to  be  so  often 
repeated  as  the  one  against  too  much  talking. 
We  say  the  same  things  over  and  over.  We 
ask  a  question,  then  before  the  child  has 
had  time  fairly  to  weigh  our  words,  we  say, 
"Now  think,"  "Can  you  think?"  Then 
the  question  is  repeated,  and  again  the  child 
is  called  upon  to  think.  How  many  of  us 
could  do  much  thinking  under  such  circum- 
stances ! 

System  and  order,  with  variety,  are  also 
a  necessity  in  a  well-governed  school.  I 
visited  a  school  once  where  from  five  to  ten 
were  deprived  of  their  recess  each  session 
for  dropping  their  slate  pencils.  I  after- 
wards mentioned  the  fact  to  an  experienced 
primary  teacher,  who  replied  that  if  pencils 
were  frequently  dropped  it  showed  lack  of 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  I  did  not 
understand  then  how  this  could  be,  and 
thought  her  reply  severe,  but  now  I  believe 
she  was  right.  I  have  learned  since  that 
the  children  may  be  taught  to  work  in  such 
an^  orderly,  systematic  way  that  confusion 
will  be  avoided  and  unnecessary  noise  pre- 
vented. 

A  carefully  prepared  programme  is  another 
great  aid  in  school  management.  It  is  well 
to  have  general  exercises  in  the  beginning, 
in  the  middle,  and  at  the  close  of  each  ses- 
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sion.  In  the  beginning,  that  the  change 
from  play  to  work  may  be  made  as  pleasant 
as  possible ;  in  the  middle,  as  a  rest ;  at  the 
close)  because  then  the  children  are  too  tired 
for  difficult  work.  The  general  exercises 
may  consist  of  short  lessons  in  writing, 
drawing,  music,  oral  language,  or  phonics. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  should  be  fre- 
quent opportunities  given  for  changing  posi- 
tions and  exercising  different  muscles.  And 
by  thus  giving  a  lawful  opportunity  to  work 
off  surplus  energy  you  will  lessen  Johnny's 
desire  to  stand  on  his  head  or  punch  Willie 
the  first  time  your  back  is  turned. 

One  great  source  of  inattention  and  con- 
sequent disorder  is  large  classes.  Short 
recitations  and  small  classes  are  helps  not 
always  duly  appreciated  by  the  teachers  of 
ungraded  schools.  I  like  the  Quincy  method 
of  grouping  together  those  of  about  the  same 
mental  ability  for  class  work.  This  enables 
the  teacher  to  do  more  individual  work, 
prevents  the  quick  ones  from  answering  all 
the  questions,  and  gives  the  slow  ones  a 
better  opportunity  for  mental  growth. 
While  the  teacher  is  busy  with  one  group, 
the  rest  of  the  class  may  be  employed  with 
busy  work.  I  have  long  envied  the  kinder- 
gartens their  abundance  of  material  for  finger 
employment,  and  have  felt  sure  that  much 
of  this  material  might  be  used  to  advantage 
in  our  work,  if  we  only  knew  what  to  get 
and  how  to  use  it. 

A  certain  amount  of  slate  work  having 
been  assigned  a  class,  when  the  time  comes 
for  examining  this,  I  pass  among  them,  cor- 
recting slates,  and  distributing  this  busy 
work  to  those  who  have  done  their  best. 
The  careless  and  idle  do  their  work  over 
again,  while  the  others  are  happy  with  their 
slat  weaving,  stick  laying,  blocks,  paper 
folding,  tablets,  or  whatever  the  material 
may  be.  No  threats  are  made,  no  rewards 
offered,  no  scolding  done;  but  it  does  not 
take  even  the  dullest  long  to  perceive  that 
it  is  worth  while  to  do  his  best.  And  the 
best  a  child  can  do  should  always  be  ac- 
cepted, though  it  may  not  be  so  ^ood  as  his 
neighbor's. 

The  battle  is  won  when  a'child  finds  that 
each  attempt  of  his  to  do  right  is  appre- 
ciated, and  that  every  time  he  carries  out 
his  own  plans  regardless  of  the  teacher's 
wishes,  he  must  pay  the  penalty  in  some  for- 
feited pleasure. 

One  more  suggestion.  A  very  successful 
minister  was  once  asked  how  it  was  that  he 
could  accomplish  so  much  work  outside  of 
his  regular  duties  as  pastor.  He  replied  that 
he  made  it  a  point  never  to  do  anything 


himself  that  he  could  possibly  get  some  one 
else  to  do.  Would  not  this  rule  be  equally 
applicable  to  the  school-room?  In  the  pri- 
mary grade,  especially,  there  are  many  arti- 
cles to  be  distributed  and  gathered  up  again 
each  day.  If  the  teacher  does  this  she  will 
be  hurried,  while  the  children  have  this  time 
to  play.  If,  on  the  other  hand  the  children 
be  taught  to  do  these  things  for  themselves 
and  each  other,  they  will  be  kept  busy,  and 
the  teacher  will  have  time  for  the  general 
oversight  of  all.  And,  best  of  all,  the  chil- 
dren are  learning  to  do  by  doing. 

These  helps  to  good  government  that  have 
been  mentioned — a  quiet  self-controlled 
teacher,  low  voice  and  pleasant  tones,  sys- 
tem and  order,  a  carefully  prepared  pro- 
gramme, recitations  in  groups,  plenty  of  busy 
work  adapted  to  taste  and  ability  of  pupils, 
and  a  teacher  with  patience  to  wait  while 
the  children  do  the  work — are  only  a  few  of 
the  essentials.  To  these  should  be  added  a 
knowledge  of  child -nature  in  general,  and 
each  child  in  particular,  and,  in  and  through 
all,  love  for  the  children,  devotion  to  the 
work,  and  faith  in  God. —  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly, 


TEMPERANCE  vs.  LVTEMPERANCE. 


BY   REV.  J.  MAX   HARK. 


THE  final  triumph  of  temperance  over  in- 
temperance will,  I  believe,  only  be 
brought  about  by  the  same  gradual  process 
of  evolution  by  which  every  other  social 
advance  is  made.  No  virtue,  social  or  in- 
dividual, springs  suddenly  up,  and  inde- 
pendently of  all  other  virtues.  They  must 
grow  up  together,  mutually  dependent,  act- 
ing and  reacting  upon  one  another.  In  a 
wider  sense  still,  all  the  moral  faculties  of 
man  grow  with  the  intellectual;  and  both 
with  the  physical.  All  help  one  another. 
None  outstrips  another  to  any  considera- 
ble degree.  In  order  to  hasten  the  develop- 
ment of  any  particular  one,  we  must  develop 
the  whole  set  to  which  it  belongs,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  the  whole  being  of  which  it 
is  a  part.  If,  therefore,  we  would  specially 
accelerate  the  growth  of  temperance,  we 
cannot  do  so  by  neglecting  the  other  vir- 
tues, or  any  of  the  other  qualities  of  civilized 
and  enlightened  society,  bst  must  accom- 
plish our  end  with  and  through  all  these. 

To  the  neglect  of  this  fundamental  truth 
must  mainly  be  attributed  the  comparative 
lack  of  success  of  the  temperance  movement 
as  such.     Christianity  is  the  only  system  of 
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reform  that  fully  recognizes  it.  Hence,  too, 
it  is  to  Christianity  ikhat  we  must  look  for 
the  great  bulk  of  the  work,  the  essential 
groundwork,  of  temperance  reform. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  correct,  instruct, 
and  strengthen  the  public  sentiment  and  the 
public  conscience,  in  the  matter.  In  our 
coantry,  above  all  others,  public  opinion  is 
sovereign.  If  by  any  means  this  can  be 
permanently  and  sincerely  aroused  against 
intemperance,  the  monster's  back  will  be 
broken.  That  most  fruitful  seed  of  drunk- 
enness, the  wine  cup  at  parties,  weddings, 
dinners,  in  the  home  and  at  the  public  ban- 
quet, will  be  destroyed.  It  seems,  indeed, 
as  though  we  were  growing  in  that  direction 
very  rapidly,  but  I  fear  too  one-sidedly  to 
be  lasting;  and  too  much  of  the  sentiment 
is  as  yet  hollow,  artificial,  insincere,  both  in 
the  churches  and  everywhere  else. 

To  purify  and  fully  bring  into  vogue  an 
intelligent  and  wholesome  sentiment  is  al- 
most wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians 
of  the  land.  By  means  of  the  pulpit  and 
press  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  influence  of 
individual  word  and  example  on  the  other, 
they  could,  if  united  and  in  earnest,  create  so 
mighty  a  popular  feeling  against  intemper- 
ance as  would  in  the  course  of  time  drive  it 
out  of  every  respestable  home,  banish  it 
from  every  social  circle,  and  force  it  every- 
where to  be  recognized  as  the  disreputable, 
disgraceful  thing  that  it  is.  Lack  of  true 
union  on  the  part  of  the  churches,  and  lack 
of  earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  members, 
are  the  two  great  obstacles  now  in  the  way 
of  a  healthy,  universal  temperance  sentiment. 

While  to  the  leavening  power  of  the 
Christ- principle  must  be  entrusted  the  main 
task  of  symmetrically  bringing  up  the  whole 
man  and  society  to  the  required  condition 
of  moral  and  intellectual  enlightenment, 
other  auxiliary  agencies  in  the  special  direc- 
tion of  temperance  will  not  be  without  prac- 
tical value,  if  judiciously  and  temperately 
employed.  .  Two  such  have  always  appeared 
particularly  feasible  to  me. 

First,  the  organization  of  societies  for  en- 
forcing the  observance  of  the  laws.  While 
legislation  can  never  take  the  place  of  re- 
generation in  combating  a  moral  evil,  the 
honest  enforcement  of  such  excellent  laws 
as  we  have,  against  selling  liquor  to  minors, 
and  to  habitual  drunkards,  and  on  Sundays, 
will  help  at  least  outwardly  to  restrain  the 
evil.  Therefore  the  formation  of  associa- 
tions of  earnest,  fearless,  self-denying  men 
who  shall  make  it  their  special  business, 
supported  by  all  the  moral  and  pecuniary 
influence  of  the  society,  to  have  existing 


laws  on  the  subject  rigorously  carried  out, 
would  be  of  no  little  assistance.  Similar  to 
the  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  children,  and  to  animals,  they  might  do 
even  a  greater  work  than  these. 

Then,  the  opening  of  rooms  that  shall  be 
satisfactory  substitutes*  for  liquor  saloons, 
sample  parlors,  and  bars.  In  the  temper- 
ance work  as  in  every  other  the  truth  holds 
good,  that  the  demand  regulates  the  supply. 
Lessen  the  demand  for  liquors  and  the  supply 
will  lessen  itself.  The  production  and  traffic 
will  have  to  decrease.  Nothing  else  will 
bring  this  about.  The  plan  I  should  like  to 
see  generally  and  perseveringly  tried  is 
therefore  one  that,  recognizing  this,  aims 
mainly  to  prevent  the  appetite  for  and  habit 
of  strong  drink  in  those  who  have  not  yet 
become  its  slaves. 

What  takes  the  young  man  to  the  saloons 
at  first  is  not  the  liquor  he  gets  there.  It  is 
the  air  of  unrestrained  freedom  that  per- 
vades the  place.  He  can  say  and  do  what 
he  pleases  there ;  make  himself  as  comforta- 
ble as  possible;  is  the  peer  of  every  one 
else  there ;  can  come  and  go  as  early  or  late 
as  he  chooses.  He  is  perfectly  *'  at  home." 
The  company  he  finds  is  congenial,  and  is 
never  wanting.  There  is  a  real  sociability. 
All  the  furniture  and  amusements  are  spec- 
ially devised  with  this  end  in  view.  These 
are  the  things  that  first  attract  the  young 
man.  It  is  only  afterward,  because  liquor 
is  served  and  every  one  drinks  it,  that  he 
contracts  the  habit  of  drinking  himself. 
Now  I  would  have  just  such  rooms  fitted  up 
and  thrown  open  everywhere;  the  same  air 
of  unrestraint;  the  same  bright  light  and 
warmth  and  attractive  comforts,  and  even 
more  added  if  possible;  lively  music,  jolly 
company,  cards,  billiards,  cigars,  with  the 
privilege  of  buying  hot  or  cold  coffee,  tea, 
chocolate,  milk,  or  soda  water,  of  the  best 
quality,  and  cheaper  than  they  could  be  had 
anywhere  else.  Above  all,  ice  cream  should 
be  sold  there;  for  there  is  nothing  that 
appeases  the  thirst  for  something  strong  so 
fully  as  ice  cream.  I  have  heard  of  re- 
formed inebriates  whose  sole  salvation  it 
was.  Whenever  the  passion  would  arise, 
the  burning  thirst,  they  would  eat  a  plate  of 
it  and  be  satisfied.  The  rooms  should  be 
furnished  according  to  the  locality;  not  an 
elegant  parlor  in  some  rough  neighborhood. 
Nothing  like  a  **  goody ' '  air  should  be  there. 
Visitors  should  not  be  officiously  welcomed, 
piously  entertained  and  suspiciously  watched, 
not  made  comfortable  by  patronizing  at- 
tendants, but  permitted  to  make  themselves 
comfortable. 
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The  chief  trouble  with  all  attempts  in 
this  direction  has  always  been  that  too' 
much  was  attempted.  In  the  furnishing  and 
conducting  of  free  rooms  for  young  men 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  reformers  were 
consulted  instead  of  those  of  the  ones  to  be 
reformed.  They  were  too  *' nice,  "stiff, 
orderly ;  comfortable  for  those  whose  char- 
acters and  tastes  were  already  purified,  but. 
on  that  very  account  uncomfortable  for 
those  who  were  yet  in  their  rank,  wild  na- 
ture. Religious  tracts,  Bibles,  pictures,  and 
incipient  Evangelists  were  too  conspicuous. 
What  is  needed  is  a  genuine  loafing-room, 
not  under  the  express  auspices  of  a  church 
or  temperance  society,  but  a  place  of  resort 
that  will  satisfy  the  unregenerate,  the  crude 
human  nature,  in  all  that  is  not  absolutely 
sinful,  and  that  will  not  drive  away  by  a  too 
striking  contrast  even  the  wicked  and  de- 
praved. 

This  plan  may  not  be  an  easy  one  to 
carry  out.  It  is  one  demanding  much  wis- 
dom, patience,  and  money  to  keep  it  from 
becoming  degrading  instead  of  gradually 
elevating  in  its  influence.  But  I  fail,  to  see 
its  impossibility,  or  even  impracticability. 
Working  in  harmony  with  the  other  more 
fundamentally  reformatory  agencies  before 
alluded  to,  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  great  problem  with  which  Amer- 
ican society  is  so  painfully  laboring.  As 
with  every  other  measure,  it  will  take  time 
— many  years — to  make  it  permanently  and 
evidently  tell.  The  temperance  work,  if  it  is 
not  to  be  a  mere  transient  struggle,  must  be 
essentially  a  regenerative  and  educating  pro- 
cess.    All  such  work  is  slow.     It  takes  time 

to  build  for  eternity.  ChrUtian  Union, 


COURAGE  OR  DUTY. 


PRECISELY  what  courage  or  what  duty 
is,  or  what  relation  one  bears  to  the 
other,  or  how  much  one  is  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  other,  would  be  rather  diffi- 
cult for  the  most  learned  of  our  learned  so- 
cieties to  determine.  There  was  a  story  told 
by  Charles  Dickens — which  was  fugitively 
printed,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  his 
collected  works  with  which  we  are  familiar 
— of  one  of  a  company  of  Napoleon's 
soldiers  who,  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow, 
undertook  to  carry  with  him  the  infant 
child  of  his  dead  captain.  The  terrors  of 
that  retreat  are  common  history,  and  to 
them  the  bearer  of  the  little  child  was 
among  the  first  to  succumb.  When  dying 
he  gave  his  charge  to  a  comrade,  who  also 


fell  by  the  way,  and  so  on  and  on,  to  the 
next  and  next,  until  there  were  but  two  or 
three  left  of  the  company;  the  infant 
was  carried  by  one  or  another  of  the  freez- 
ing and  starving  soldiers  until  at  last  a  place 
of  safety  was  reached.  One  by  one  hb 
rescuers  had  given  to  the  child  the  food 
necessary  to  sustain  their  own  lives,  and 
from  the  first  of  these  unknown  heroes  unto 
the  last,  not  one  had  murmured,  not  one  had 
thought  of  deserting  his  living  charge  to  the 
common  fate. 

There  was  courage  in  this,  but  there  was 
also  a  sense  of  duty  inspiring  it  which  made 
the  courage  possible.  But  who  can  say 
what  it  was  which  inspired  them  to  feel  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  sacrifice,  as  some  did, 
their  lives  for  this  child,  that  had  no  claim 
of  common  blood  upon  them? 
U  Another  story  illustrating  the  presence  oi 
this  double  sense  of  courage  and  duty  was 
told  the  other  day  in  the  telegraphic  de- 
spatches the  other  day  from  Nova  Scotia,  by 
Captain  Winter,  of  the  Gloucester  fishing 
schooner  Finance,  which  was  driven  upon 
the  rocks  oflf  Blanche  Island  on  the  ist 
instant.  From  the  fury  of  the  gale,  thick 
with  snow,  and  the  violence  of  the  waves, 
there  was  momentary  danger  of  the  ship  go- 
ing to  pieces,  and  the  only  hope  of  rescue 
the  ship's  company  had  was  that,  before  she 
did  so,  communication  should  be  established 
with  the  shore.  One  of  the  crew,  Fred. 
Bryant,  of  Bath,  Me.,  volunteered  to  carry 
a  line  through  the  surf  to  the  island,  at- 
tempted to  do  it,  was  tossed  about  by  the 
breakers  and  hurled  back,  and,  being  bruised, 
benumbed  and  exhausted,  was  swept  under 
the  vessel  and  drowned.  Then  another  of 
the  crew,  George  Johnson,  tried  to  get  to 
land,  but  was  dragged  back  unconscious,  half 
frozen  and  exhausted.  The  third  man  to 
volunteer  was  James  McKiver,  an  English- 
man, who  tied  a  rope  about  him,  and  flung 
himself  into  the  boiling  surf.  **  He  was," 
says  the  captain,  ''beaten  back  again  and 
again,  but  with  wonderful  courage  and  en- 
durance he  kept  on.  His  boots  were  torn 
off,  his  oilskin  was  stripped  from  him,  but 
still  he  kept  on,  and  finally  reached  the 
island  barefooted  and  almost  perished  with 
cold.  But  his  work  was  not  yet  ended. 
The  brave  fellow  dragged  the  rope  out  of 
the  sea,  braced  his  bare  feet  against  the  icy 
shore,  and  held  the  line  tight  until  another 
one  of  the  crew  got  to  land  on  it.  Then 
McKiver  sunk  dying  to  the  earth. 

''The  rest  of  the  crew  got  safely  to  the 
island  by  means  of  the  rope,  and  did  all  in 
their  power  to  rally  their  perishing  comrade, 
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who  had  risked  his  brave  life  that  they 
might  live,  but  there  was  no  shelter  of  any 
kind  on  the  island,  and  their  efforts  to  save 
him  were  in  vain." 

This  deed  required  the  highest  degree  of 
physicial  courage,  but  courai2:e,  apart  from 
duty,  had  done  its  work  when  the  sailor 
leaped  with  the  line  into  the  icy,  tempestuous 
sea.  It  was  the  higher  sense  of  duty  which 
made  the  perishing  man  drag  the  rope 
through  the  wave,  and  hold  it,  with  his  bare 
feet  pressed  against  the  rock,  for  the  rescue 
of  his  comrades  until  he  sank  dymg.  Kings- 
ley  said  that  in  the  mercy  of  God  it  is 
granted  to  but  few  men  to  carry  a  line  from 
a  sinking  ship,  and,  believing  that,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  that  this  great-hearted  man 
should  have  died  hereafter.  He  could  die 
bat  once,  and  when  again  in  the  mercy  of 
God  would  time,  place,  or  circumstance 
have  been  so  fit  for  him  to  lie  down  to  rest  ? 
^  Too  little  note  is  taken  of  these  obscure 
heroes,  who,  with  a  sense  of  duty  which 
seems  half  divine,  give  their  lives  that 
others  may  live.  Possibly  it  is  because 
these  great  deeds  of  heroic  duty  are  so 
common  that  they  pass  by  with  the  passing 
day,  and,  if  that  is  so,  all  the  worse  for  the 
world  that,  though  it  gains  so  largely  by 
them,  is  indifferent  to  what  they  do. 


WHAT  SHALL  THE  SCHOOLS 
TEACH? 


BY  RSV.  DR.  C.  H.  PARKHURST. 


THE  first,  and  pretty  nearly  the  last  thing 
that  the  public  school  ought  to  do,  will 
be  to  teach  the  boy  or  girl  to  read,  speak, 
and  write  the  English  language  intelligently. 
This  will  afiford  no  end  of  mental  discipline, 
and  will,  at  the  same  time,  put  in  a  pupil's 
hand  the  key  to  every  door  that  he  may 
need  to  swing  farther  on. 

The  prime  office  of  schools  is  to  help  the 
poor  majority  solve  the  bread-and-butter 
problem.  Mortality  diminishes  with  the  in- 
crease of  intelligence.  History  shows  that. 
People  would  live  longer  if  they  knew  more, 
and  had  been  better  stocked  with  sensible 
and  serviceable  ideas  when  they  went  to 
school.  How  can  I  furnish  my  pupils  with 
life-preservers,  so  that  when  they  tumble 
into  deep  water  they  will  able  to  float  ? 

Public  teaching  has  little  or  nothing  to 
do  except  to  deal  with  what  is  level  with 
average  condition.  Exceptional  talent,  and 
the  exceptional  treatment  due  to  it,  belong 
to  individual  enterprise  and  to  philanthropy. 


The  state  is  not  in  the  philanthropic  busi- 
ness ;  it  is  no  parent,  has  no  personal  re- 
gards, no  affections.  Its  duties  are  horizon- 
tal, not  vertical.  High  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities,  are  an  advantage  to  the 
minority ;  but  the  state  goes  out  of  its  pro- 
vince in  maintaining  them,  unless  it  can 
show  that  by  such  maintenance  there  are  ad- 
vantages to  the  majority. 

It  is  to  our  national  detriment  that  rich 
children  and  poor  children  are  not  edu- 
cated together.  The  poor  children,  in  our 
cities  especially,  go  to  the  public  schools; 
their  wealthier  rivals  attend  private  schools. 
Beginning  apart,  they  contmue  apart,  and 
end  apart.  They  never  learn  to  understand 
each  other.  Their  discrepant  conditions 
are  not  bridged  by  playing  together  as  boys, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  inevitable  that  young 
discrepancy  should  ripen  into  adult  antagon- 
ism. Cleavage  lines  are  persistent.  Young 
differences  keep  growing  and  blossoming;. 
Boys  who  get  rubbed  against  each  other  m 
sport  will  not  as  adults  rub  agamst  each 
other  in  earnest. 

The  school  ought  also  to  give  the  average 
pupil  a  little  arithmetic,  and  a  little  geogra- 
phy. As  for  geography,  it  might  almost 
be  said  the  less  the  better.  It  is  convenient 
and  necessary  to  know  something  about 
one's  own  country ;  also  to  know  that  the 
earth  is  round,  and  to  have  some  general 
idea  of  countries  abroad.  As  for  geographi- 
cal details,  it  is  sheer  waste  of  time  to  learn 
them.  If  one-quarter  of  the  time  that  is 
spent  in  learning  minutiae  about  inaccessible 
regior^sand  outlandish  towns  were  employed 
judiciously,  the  child  would  have  just  as 
practical  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
would  have  three-quarters  of  his  time  left  to 
put  to  more  profitable  uses.  The  criticism 
to  be  passed  on  arithmetic  is,  that  while  it 
disciplines  the  pupil's  mind,  it  is  usually 
taught  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  to  be  all 
learned  over  again  before  it  is  available  for 
practical  uses.  A  boy  will  know  how  to 
"  do  suras  "  in  his  book,  but  that  is  no  sign 
that  he  could  take  the  first  step  or  make  the 
first  figure  toward  solving  the  same  problem 
in  a  store  or  an  office.  The  instruction  he 
has  received  has  lacked  the  coupling-pin 
that  binds  the  school-room  and  practical 
life  in  one  train.  The  Forum. 


Our  lives  are  songs ;  God  writes  the  words 
And  we  set  them  to  music  at  pleasure : 

And  the  song  grows  glad,  or  sweet,  or  sad, 
As  we  choose  to  fashion  the  measure. 

And  if  it  is  sad,  we  can  make  it  glad. 
Or  if  sweet,  we  can  make  it  sweeter. 
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EDUCATION  THROUGH  THE  SENSES* 


'  FIRST  THE  BLADE,  THEN  THE  EAR,  THEN  THE 
FULL  CORN  IN  THE  EAR.  " 


BY  JOHN  BROWN,  M.  D. 

ONE  of  the  chief  sins  of  our  time  is 
hurry:  it  is  l^elter-skelter,  and  devil 
take  the  hindmost.  Off  we  go  all  too  swift 
at  starting,  and  we  neither  run  so  fast  nor 
so  far  as  we  would  have  done,  had  we  taken 
it  cannily  at  first.  This  is  true  of  a  boy  as 
well  as  of  a  blood  colt.  Not  only  are  boys 
and  colts  made  to  do  the  work  and  the  run- 
ning of  full-grown  men  and  horses,  but 
they  are  hurried  out  of  themselves  and  their 
now^  and  pushed  into  the  middle  of  next 
week  where  nobody  is  wanting  them,  and 
beyond  which  they  frequently  never  get. 

The  main  duty  of  those  who  care  for  the 
young  is  to  secure  their  wholesome,  their 
entire  growth,  for  health  is  just  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  nature  in  its  due  se- 
quences and  proportions :  first  the  blade — 
then  the  ear — then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
full  com  in  the  ear  j  and  thus,  as  Dr.  Tem- 
ple wisely  says,  **not  to  forget  wisdom  in 
teaching  knowledge."  If  the  blade  be 
forced,  and  usurp  the  capital  it  inherits;  it 
it  be  robbed  by  you  its  guardian  of  its 

\^  ♦  Wide  and  deep  is  the  regret  expressed  in  Eng- 
'  '^  knd  and  Scotland  at  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Jolm 
Brown,  the  author  of  "Rab  and  His  Friends,"  a 
delightful  sketch  that  at  once  took  its  place  among 
the  English  classics.  He  is  recognize'd  by  the  ^c- 
tator  as  <*  one  of  the  greatest  humorists  Scotland  has 
produced/*  and  as  personally  *'a  man  of  sweet  and 
noble  character."  The  American  pronounces  him 
"  the  poet-laureate  of  the  canine  race."  Another  writer 
regards  him  the  l&st  of  the  successors  of  that  great 
generation  in  which  Scott,  Lockhart,  and  Wilson 
were  the  most  remarkable  Bgures.  He  published, 
but  a  few  weeks  before  he  died,  a  volume  of  essays, 
in  which  he  recorded  the  pride  with  which,  as  a  boy 
at  school  in  Edinburgh,  he  used  to  doff  his  hat  when 
meeting  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  street.  It  is  believed 
that,  had  he  chosen  so  to  do,  he  might  have  written 
something  in  fiction  that  would  have  been  great ;  and 
it  was  his  singularly  modest  view  of  his  own  powers 
that  prevented  him  from  making  the  attempt.  Dr. 
Brown's  relations  with  animals,  especially  with  dogs, 
have  been  likened  to  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He 
numbered  among  his  friends  and  correspondents  some 
of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  time,  among  them  Glad- 
stone, Ruskin,  Thackeray,  Motley,  Dr.  Holmes,  and 
Hawthorne.  Hawthorne  read  the  "  Rab  "  while  in 
England,  and  wrote  him  a  letter  in  praise  of  it. 
"  ^dmost  the  last  thing  I  do  in  England,"  he  said, 
"is  to  thank  you  for  it."  Dr.  Brown  had  been  few 
times  out  of  his  pative  land.  His  visits  to  London 
were  infrequent,  and  the  Continent  he  visited  only 
two  or  three  times.  In  1876  he  was  awarded  a  dvU 
list  pension  of  five  hundroi  dollars  in  recognition  of 
his  rare  literary  merits. 


birthright,  or  squandered  like  a  spendthriA, 
then  there  is  not  any  ear,  much  less  any 
com ;  if  the  blade  be  blasted  or  dwarfed  in 
our  haste  and  greed  for  the  full  shock  and 
its  price,  we  spoil  all  three.  It  is  not  easy 
to  keep  this  always  before  one's  mind,  that 
the  young  "idea"  is  in  a  young  body,  and 
that  healthy  growth  and  harmless  passing  ot 
the  time  are  more  to  be  cared  for  than  what 
is  vainly  called  accomplishment.  We  are 
preparing  him  to  run  his  race,  .and  accom- 
plish that  which  is  one  of  his  chief  ends; 
but  we  are  too  apt  to  start  him  off  at  his 
full  speed,  and  he  either  bolts  or  breaks 
down — the  worst  thing  for  him  generally 
being  to  win.  In  this  way  a  child  or  boy 
should  be  regarded  much  more  as  a 
mean  than  as  an  end,  and  his  cultiva- 
tion should  have  reference  to  this;  his 
mind,  as -old  Montaigne  said,  should  be 
forged,  as  well  as — indeed,  I  would  say, 
rather  than — furnished,  fed  rather  than 
filled — ^two  not  always  coincident  condi- 
tions. 

Now  exercise — ^the  joy  of  genuine  interest, 
of  origination,  of  activity,  of  excitement 
— the  play  of  the  faculties — this  is  the  true 
life  of  a  boy,  not  the  accumulation  of  mere 
words.  Words — the  coin  of  thought — ^un- 
less as  the  means  of  buying  something  else, 
are  just  as  useless  as  other  coin  when  it  is 
hoarded ;  and  it  is  as  silly,  and  in  the  true 
sense  as  much  the  part  and  lot  of  a  miser^ 
to  amass  words  for  their  own  sakes,  as  to 
keep  all  your  guineas  ii>  a  stocking  and 
never  spend  them,  but  be  satisfied  with 
every  now  and  then  looking  greedily  at 
them  and  making  them  chink.  Therefore 
it  is  that  I  dislike — ^as  indeed  who  doesn't  ? 
— the  cramming  system.  The  great  thing 
with  knowledge  and  the  young  is  to  secure 
that  it  shall  be  their  own — that  it  be  not 
merely  external  to  their  inner  and  real  self, 
but  shall  go  in  succum  et  sanguinem;  and 
therefore  it  is,  that  the  self-teaching  that  a 
baby  and  a  child  give  themselves  remains 
with  them  forever — it  is  of  their  essence, 
whereas  what  is  given  them  ab  extra^  espe- 
cially if  it  be  received  mechanically,  with- 
out relish,  and  without  any  energizing  of  the 
entire  nature,  remains  pitifully  useless  and 
wersh.  Try,  therefore,  always  to  get  the 
resident  teacher  inside  the  skin^  and  who  is 
forever  giving  hb  lessons,  to  help  you  and 
be  on  your  side. 

Now  in  children,  as  we  all  know,  he 
works  chiefly  through  the  senses.  The 
quantity  of  accurate  observation — of  induc- 
tion, and  of  deduction  too  (both  of  a  much 
better  quality  than  most  of  Mr.  Buckle's); 
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of  reasoning  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known; of  inferring;  the  nicety  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  like  and  the  unlike,  the  com- 
mon and  the  rare,  the  odd  and  the  even; 
the  skill  of  the  rough  and  the  smooth — of 
form,  of  appearance,  of  texture,  of  weight, 
of  all  the  minute  and  deep  philosophies  of 
the  touch  and  of  the  other  senses — the 
amount  of  this  sort  of  objective  knowledge 
which  every  child  of  eight  years  has  ac- 
quired—especially if  he  can  play  in  the  lap 
of  nature  and  out  of  doors — ^and  acquired 
for  life,  is,  if  we  could  only  think  of  it, 
marvellous  beyond  any  of  our  mightiest 
marches  of  intellect.  Now,  could  we  only 
get  the  knowledge  of  the  school  to  go  as 
sweetly  and  deeply  and  clearly  into  the 
vitals  of  the  mind  as  this  self-teaching  has 
done,  and  this  is  the  paradisiac  way  of^it, 
we  should  make  the  young  mind  grow  as 
well  as  learn,  and  be  in  understanding  a 
man  as  well  as  in  simplicity  a  child;  we 
should  get  rid  of  much  of  that  dreary, 
sheer  endurance  of  their  school-hours — that 
stolid  lending  of  ears  that  do  not  hear — 
that  objectless  looking  without  ever  once 
seeing,  and  straining  their  minds  without 
an  aim;  alternating,  it  may  be,  with  some 
feats  of  dexterity  and  effort,  like  a  man 
trying  to  lift  himself  in  his  own  arms,  or 
take  his  head  in  his  teeth,  exploits  as  dan- 
gerous, as  ungraceful,  and  as  useless,  except 
to  glorify  the  showman  and  bring  wages  in, 
as  the  feats  of  an  acrobat. 

But  you  will  ask,  how  is  all  this  to  be 
avoided  if  everybody  must  know  how  far 
the  sun  is  from  Georgium  Sidt^Sy  and  how 
much  of  phosphorus  is  in  our  bones,  and  of 
ptyalin  and  flint  in  human  spittle — besides 
some  10,000  times  10,000  other  things 
which  we  must  be  told  and  try  to  remember, 
and  which  we  cannot  prove  not  to  be  true, 
bat  which  I  decline  to  say  we  kn^w. 

But  is  it  necessary  that  everybody  should 
bow  everything  ?  Is  it  not  much  more  to 
the  purpose  for  every  man,  when  his  turn 
comes,  to  be  able  to  do  something ;  and  I 
say,  that  other  things  being  equal,  a  boy 
who  goes  bird-nesting,  and  makes  a  collec- 
tion of  eggs,  and  knows  all  their  colors  and 
spots,  going  through  the  excitements  and 
glories  of  getting  them,  and  observing 
everything  with  a  keenness,  an  intensity,  an 
exactness,  and  a  permanency,  which  only 
youth  and  a  quick  pulse,  and  fresh  blood 
and  spirits  couibined,  can  achieve — ^a  boy 
who  teaches  himself  natural  history  in  this 
way,  is  not  only  a  healthier  and  happier 
hoy,  but  is  abler  in  mind  and  body  for 
entering  upon  the  great  game  of  life,  than 


the  pale,  nervous,  bright-eyed^  feverish, 
"interesting"  boy,  with  a  big  head  and  a 
small  chest  and  thin  legs,  who  is  the  ''cap- 
tain," the  miracle  of  the  school;  dux  for 
his  brief  year  or  two  of  glory,  and,  (f  he 
live,  booby  for  life.  I  am,  of  course  not 
going  in  for  a  complete  curriculum  of  gen- 
eral ignorance;  but  I  am  for  calling  the 
attention  of  teachers  to  drawing  out  the 
minds,  the  energies,  the  hearts  of  their 
pupils  through  their  senses,  as  well  as  pour- 
mg  in  through  these  same  apertures  the 
general  knowledge  of  mankind,  the  capital 
of  the  race,  into  this  one  small  being,  who, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  contrive  to  forget 
much  of  the  mere  words  he  has  unhappily 
learned. 

For  we  may  say  of  our  time  in  all  serious- 
ness, what  Sydney  Smith  said  in  the  fullness 
of  his  wisdom  and  his  fun,  of  the  panto- 
logic  master  of  Trinity — Science  is  otir 
forte;,  omniscience  is  our  foible.  There  is 
the  seed  of  a  whole  treatise,  a  whole 
organon  in  this  joke ;  think  over  it,  and  let 
it  simmer  in  your  mind,  and  you  will  feel 
its  significance  and  its  power.  Now,  what 
is  science  so  called  to  every  999  men  in 
1000,  but  something  that  the  one  man  tells 
them  he  has  been  told  by  some  on^  else — 
who  may  be  one  among  say  50,000 — is  true, 
but  of  the  truth  of  which  these  999  men 
(and  probably  even  the  teaching  thousandth 
man)  can  have  no  direct  test,  and,  accord- 
ii^gly*  for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which 
they,  by  a  law  of  their  nature,  which  re- 
jects what  has  no  savor  and  is  superfluous, 
don't  care  one  fig.  How  much  better,  how 
much  dearer,  and  more  precious  in  a  double 
sense,  because  it  has  been  bought  by  them- 
selves— how  much  nobler  is  the  knowledge 
which  our  little  friend,  young  Edward 
Forbes, "  that  marvellous  boy,"  for  instance 
— ^and  what  an  instance  I — is  picking  up,  as 
he  looks  into  everything  he  sees,  and  takes 
photographs  upon  his  retina — the  camera 
lucida  of  his  mind — ^which  never  fade,  of 
every  midge  that  washes  its  face  as  a  cat 
does,  and  preens  its  wings,  every  lady-bird 
that  alights  on  his  knee,  and  folds  and  un- 
folds her  gauzy  pinions  under  their  spotted 
and  glorious  lids.  How  more  real  is  not 
only  this  knowledge,  but  this  little  knowl- 
ed^er  in  his  entire  nature,  than  the  poor 
bemg  who  can  -maunder  amazingly  the 
entire  circle  of  human  science  at  second,  or 
it  may  be,  twentieth  hand  ! 

There  are  some  admirable,  though  cur- 
sory remarks  on  "  Ornithology  as  a  Branch 
of  Liberal  Education,"  by  the  late  Dr. 
Adams    of    Banchory,    the    great    Greek 
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scholar,  in  a  pamphlet  bearing  this  title, 
which  he  read  as  a  paper  before  the  last 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Aber- 
deen. It  is  not  only  interesting  as  a  piece 
6f  natural  history,  and  a  touching  coopera- 
tion of  father  and  son  in  the  same  field — 
the  one  on  the  banks  of  his  own  beautiful 
Dee  and  among  the  wilds  of  the  Grampians, 
the  other  among  the  Himalayas  and  the 
forests  of  Cashmere;  the  son  having  been 
enabled,  by  the  knowledge  of  his  native 
birds  ^ot  under  his  father's  eye,  when 
placed  m  an  unknown  country,  to  recognize 
his  old  feathered  friends,  and  to  make  new 
ones  and  tell  their  story ;  it  is  also  valuable 
as  coming  from  a  man  of  enormous  scholar- 
ship and  knowledge — the  most  learned  phy- 
sician of  his  time — ^who  knew  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  and  all  those  old  fellows,  as  we  know 
Maunder  or  Lardner — ^a  hard-working  coun- 
try surgeon,  who  was  ready  to  run  at  any 
one's  call — but  who  did  not  despise  the 
modern  enlightenments  of  his  profession, 
because  they  were  not  in  Paulus  Agineta ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  de- 
spise the  admirable  and  industrious  Paul 
because  he  was  not  up  to  the  last  doctrine 
of  the  nucleated  cell,  or  did  not  read  his 
Hippocrates  by  the  blaze  of  Paraffine;  a 
man  greedy  of  all  knowledge,  and  welcom- 
ing it  from  all  comers,  "but  who,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  life  of  toil  and  thought,  gave  it 
as  his  conviction  that  one  of  the  best  helps 
to  true  education,  one  of  the  best  counter- 
actives to  the  necessary  mischiefs  of  mere 
scientific  teaching  and  information,  was  to 
be  found  in  getting  the  young  to  teach 
themselves  some  one  of  the  natural  sciences, 
and  singling  out  ornithology  as  one  of  the 
readiest  and  most  delightful  for  such  a  life 
as  his. 

I  end  these  intentionally  irregular  remarks 
by  a  storjr.  Some  years  ago  I  was  in  one 
of  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  Perthshire 
Highlands.  It  was  in  autumn,  and  the  lit- 
tle school  supported  mainly  by  the  Chief, 
who  dwelt  all  the  year  round  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  people,  was  to  be  examined  by 
the  minister,  whose  native  tongue,  like  that 
of  his  flock,  was  Gaelic,  and  who  was  as 
awkward  and  ineffectual,  and  sometimes  as 
unconsciously  indecorous,  in  his  English,  as 
a  Cockney  is  in  his  kilt.  It  was  a  great 
occasion:  the  keen -eyed,  firm -limbed, 
brown-cheeked  little  fellows  were  all  in  a 
buzz  of  excitement  as  we  came  in,  and  be- 
fore the  examination  began  every  eye  was 
looking  at  us  strangers  as  a  dog  looks  at  his 
game,  or  when  seeking  it ;  they  knew  every- 
thing we  had  on,  everything  that  could  be 


known  through  their  senses.  I  never  felt 
myself  so  studied  and  scrutinized  before. 
If  any  one  could  have  examined  them  upon 
what  they  thus  mastered.  Sir  Charles  Trevd- 
lyan  and  John  Mill  would  have  come  away 
astonished,  and,  I  trust,  humble.  WeU 
then,  the  work  of  the  day  began  ;  the  mill 
was  set  a-going,  and  what  a  change!  In 
an  instant  their  eyes  were  like  the  windows 
of  a  house  with  the  blinds  down ;  no  one 
was  looking  out;  everything  blank;  their 
very  features  changed — their  jaws  fell,  their 
cheeks  flattened,  they  drooped  and  looked 
ill  at  ease — stupid,  drowsy,  sulky — ^and  get- 
ting them  to  speak,  or  think,  or  in  any  way 
to  energize,  was  like  trying  to  get  any  one 
to  come  to  the  window  at  three  of  a  sum- 
mer morning,  when,  if  they  do  come,  they 
are  half  awake,  rubbing  their  eyes  and  . 
growling.  So  with  my  little  Celts.  They 
were  like  an  idle  and  half  asleep  collie  by 
the  fireside,  as  contrasted  with  the  collie  on 
the  hill  and  in  the  joy  of  work  ;  the  form 
of  dog  and  boy  are  there — he,  the  self  ot 
each,  was  elsewhere  (for  I  differ  from  Pro- 
fessor Ferrier  in  thinking  that  the  dog  Aw 
the  reflex  ego,  and  is  a  very  knowing 
being).  I  noticed  that  anything  they  really 
knew  roused  them  somewhat ;  what  they 
had  merely  to  transmit  or  pass  along,  as  it 
they  were  a  tube  through  which  the  master 
blew  the  pea  of  knowledge  into  our  faces, 
was  pierformed  as  stolidly  as  if  they  were 
nothing  but  a  tube. 

At  last  the  teacher  asked  where  Sheffield 
was,  and  was  answered ;  it  was  then  pointed 
to  by  the  dux,  as  a  dot  on  a  skeleton  map. 
And  now  came  a  flourish.  "  What  is  Shef- 
field famous  for?"  Blank  stupor,  hopeless 
vacuity,  till  he  came  to  a  sort  of  sprouting 
Dougal  Cratur — ^almost  as  wee,  and  as 
glegg,  and  as  tousy  about  the  head,  as  my 
own  Kin  tail  terrier,  whom  I  saw  at  that 
moment  through  the  open  door  careering 
after  a  hopeless  rabbit,  with  mu'bh  benefit  to 
his  muscles  and  his  wind — who  was  trem- 
bling with  keenness.  He  shouted  out  some- 
thing which  was  liker  "cutlery"  than  any- 
thing else,  and  was  received  as  such  amid 
our  rapturous  applause.  I  then  ventured 
to  ask  the  master  to  ask  small  and  red 
Dougal  what  cutlery  was;  but  from  the 
sudden  erubescence  of  his  pallid,  ill-fed 
cheek,  and  the  alarming  brightness  of  his 
eyes,  I  twigged  at  once  that  he  didn't  him- 
self know  wha^  it  meant.  So  I  put  the 
question  myself,  and  was  not  surprised  to 
find  that  not  one  of  them,  from  Dougal  up 
to  a  young  strapping  shepherd  of  eighteen, 
knew  what  it  was. 
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I  told  them  that  Sheffield  was  famous  for 
making  knives,  and  scissors,  and  razors,  and 
that  cutlery  meant  the  manufacture  of  any- 
thing that  cuts.  Presto!  and  the  blinds 
were  all  up,  and  eagerness,  and  nouSy  and 
hrains  at  the  window.  I  happened  to  have 
a  Wharncliffe,  with  *'Rodgers  and  Sons, 
SheflSeld,"  on  the  blade.  I  sent  it  round, 
and  finally  presented  it  to  the  enraptured 
Dougal.  Would  not  each  one  of  those 
boys,  the  very  boobiest  there,  know  that 
knife  again  when  they  saw  it,  and  be  able 
to  pass  a  creditable  competitive  examination 
on  all  its  ins  and  outs?  and  wouldn't  they 
remember  "cutlery"  for  a  day  or  two  I 
Well,  the  examination  over,  the  minister 
performed  an  oration  of  much  ambition 
and  difficulty  to  himself  and  to  us,  upon 
the  general  question,  and  a  great  many 
other  questions,  into  which  his  Gaelic  sub- 
tilty  fitted  like  the  mists  into  the  hollows  of 
Ben-a-Houlich,  with,  it  must  be  allowed,  a 
somewhat  similar  tendency  to  confuse  and 
conceal  what  was  beneath  ;  and  he  con- 
cluded with  thanking  the  Chief,  as  he  well 
might,  for  his  generous  support  of  ''this 
aixlent  cemetery  of  aedication."  Ceme- 
tery indeed !  The  blind  leading  the  blind, 
with  the  ancient  result;  the  dead  burying 
their  dead. 

Now,  not  greater  is  the  change  we  made 
from  that  low,  small,  stifling,  gloomy, 
mephitic  room,  into  the  glorious  open  air, 
the  loch  l3ang  asleep  in  the  sun,  and  telling 
over  again  on  its  placid  face,  as  in  a  dream, 
every  hill  and  cloud,  and  birch  and  pine, 
and  passing  bird  and  cradled  boat;  the 
Black  Wood  of  Rannoch  standing  "in  the 
midst  of  its  own  darkness,"  frowning  out 
upon  us  like  the  Past  disturbed,  and  far  off 
in  the  clear  ether,  as  in  another  and  a  better 
world,  the  dim  Shepherds  of  Etive  pointing, 
like  ghosts  at  noonday,  to  the  weird  shad- 
ows of  Glencoe; — not  greater  was  this 
change,  than  is  that  from  the  dingy,  op- 
pressive weary  "cemeteiy"  of  mere  word- 
knowledge  to  the  open  air,  the  light  and 
liberty,  the  divine  infinity  and  richness  of 
nature  and  her  teaching. 

We  cannot  change  our  time,  nor  would 
we  if  we  could.  It  is  God's  time  as  well 
as  ours.  And  our  time  is  emphatically  that 
for  achieving  and  recording  and  teaching 
man's  dominion  over  and  insight  into  mat- 
ter and  its  forces — his  subduing  the  earth ; 
but  let  us  turn  now  and  then  from  our  nec- 
essary and  honest  toil  in  this  neo-Platonic 
cavern  where  we  win  gold  and  renown,  and 
where  we  often  are  obliged  to  stand  in  our 
own  light,  and  watch  our  own  shadows  as 


they  glide,  huge  and  misshapen,  across  the 
inner  gloom;  l^t  us  come  out  betimes  with 
our  gold,  that  we  may  spend  it  and  get 
"goods"  for  it,  and  when  we  can  look 
forth  on  that  ample  world  of  daylight 
which  we  can  never  hope  to  overrun,  and 
into  that  overarching  heaven  where,  amid 
clouds  and  storms,  lightning  and  sudden 
tempest,  there  are  reveled  to  those  who  look 
for  them,  lucid  openings  into  the  pure, 
deep  empyrean,  "  as  it  were  the  very  body 
of  heaven  in  its  clearness;"  and  when,  best 
of  all,  we  may  remember  who  it  is  who 
stretched  out  these  heavens  as  a  tent  to 
dwell  in,  and  on  whose  footstool  we  may 
kneel,  and  out  of  the  depths  of  our  heart 
cry  aloud : 

Te  Deum  veneramur, 

Te  Sancte  Pater  I 

we  shall  return  into  our  cave,  and  to  our 
work,  all  the  better  of  such  a  lesson,  and  pf 
such  a  reasonable  service,  and  dig  none  the 
worse. 

Science  which  ends  in  itself,  or  still 
worse,  returns  upon  its.  maker,  and  gets  him 
to  worship  himself,  is  worse  than  none ;  it 
is  only  when  it  makes  it  more  clear  tlian 
before  who  is  the  Maker  and  Governor,  not 
only  of  the  objects,  but  of  the  subjects  of 
itself,  that  knowledge  is  the  mother  of  vir- 
tue. But  this  is  an  endless  theme.  My 
only  aim  in  these  desultory  hints  is  to  im- 
press parents  and  teachers  with  the  benefits 
of  the  studyy  the  personal  engagement — 
with  their  own  hands  and  eyes,  and  legs 
and  ears — in  some  form  or  another  of  nat- 
ural history,  by  their  children  and  pupils 
and  themselves,  as  counteracting  evil,  and 
doln^  immediate  and  actual  good.  Even 
the  immense  activity  in  the  Post-office- 
stamp  line  of  business  among  our  young- 
sters has  been  of  very  great  use  in  many 
ways,  besides  being  a  diversion  and  an 
interest.  I  myself  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Queensland,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
through  its  blue  two-penny. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  know  how  far  wise 
and  clever  and  patriotic  men  may  occasion- 
ally go  in  the  way  of  giving  **  your  son"  a 
stone  for  bread,  and  a  serpent  for  a  fish — 
may  get  the  nation's  money  for  that  which 
is  not  bread,  and  give  their  own  labor  for 
that  which  satisfies  no  one;  industriously 
making  sawdust  into  the  shapes  of  bread, 
and  chaff  into  the  appearance  of  meal,  and 
contriving,  at  wonderful  expense  of  money 
and  brains,  to  show  what  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  feeding  upon  wind — let  him 
take  a  turn  through  certain  galleries  of  the 
Kensington  Museum. 
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"Yesterday  forenoon,"  writes  a  friend, 
'*  I  went  to  South  Kensington  Museum.  It 
is  really  ah  absurd  collection.  A  great  deal 
of  valuable  material  and  a  great  deal  of 
perfect  rubbish.  The  analyses  are  even 
worse  than  I  was  led  to  suppose.  There  is 
an  ANALYSIS  OF  A  MAN.  First,  a  man  con- 
tains so  "much  water,  and  there  you  have 
the  amount  of  water  in  a  bottle ;  so  much 
albumen,  and  there  is  the  albumen;  so 
much  phosphate  of  lime,  fat,  hsematin, 
fibrine,  salt,  etc.,  6tc.  Then  in  the  next 
case  so  much  carbon ,  so  much  phosphorus 
— ^a  bottle  with  sticks  of  phosphorus;  so 
much  potassium,  and  there  is  a  bottle  with 
potassium;  calcium,  etc.  They  have  not 
bottles  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  etc. , 
but  they  have  cubical  pieces  of  wood  on 
which  it  is  written  '  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
in  the  human  body  would  occupy  the  space 
of  176  {e,  g,)  cubes  of  the  size  of  this,' 
etc.,  etc."  What  earthly  good  can  this  do 
any  one  ? 

So  then,  cultivate  observation,  energy, 
handicraft,  ingenuity,  outness  in  boys,  so  as 
to  give  them  a  pursuit  as  well  as  a  study. 
Look  after  the  blade,  and  don't  coax  or 
crush  the  ear  out  too  soon,  and  remember 
that  the  full  com  in  the  ear  is  not  due  till 
the  harvest,  when  the  great  School  breaks 
up,  and  we  must  all  dismiss  and  go  our 
several  waj^ 


LET  THE  TEACHER  BE  PREPARED. 


BY   J.  T.  LUNN. 


THE  teacher  who  is  actuated  by  the  right 
spirit  will  never  be  content  to  be  men- 
tally at  a  stand-still,  or  to  ask  to  be  excused 
from  doing  what  he  requires  his  pupils  to  do, 
viz.,  study. 

Most  have  read  that  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Arnold,  of  Rugby,  on  being  asked  why  he 
was  always  at  so  much  trouble  to  study  each 
lesson  previous  to  hearing  it,  said  "  he 
would  rather  his  pupils  should  drink  from  a 
running  brook  than  from  a  stagnant  pond." 
The  practice  which  the  very  learned  Doctor 
thought  necessary  to  keep  his  knowledge 
fresh  and  vigorous  is  one  which  many,  pos- 
sessing but  the  veriest  tithe  of  his  informa- 
tion, think  wholly  unnecessary.  We  have 
seen  many  such  who  betrayed  their  practice 
by  having,  previous  to  hearing  a  recitation, 
to  ask,  **  Where  is  the  lesson?"  or,  ''On 
what  page  do  you  recite?"  Questions  of 
this  kind  force  a  conviction  of  the  inert 
character  of  the  instruction  that  must  pre- 


vail under  such  a  system.  The  teacher 
should  know  where  each  lesson  is,  and  pre- 
vious to  hearing  should  look  it  over  and 
prepare  to  present  it  successfully.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  teachers  we  have  had, 
has  recently  said  that  if  our  teachers  were, 
without  previous  preparation  or  notice, 
called  on  to  recite  the  lesson  they  were  in- 
tending to  require  their  pupils  to  recite,  not 
one  in  ten  could  or  would  make  a  decent 
recitation.  This  assertion  may  have  been 
made  without  sufficient  data  to  justify  its 
swee^ping  statement,  but  we  doubt  if  any 
one  will  have  the  hardihood  to  attempt  to 
prove  that  all  our  teachers  would  make 
good  recitations  in  the  lessons  they  teach,  if 
called  upon  unawares.  A  good,  and  noth- 
ing more  than  just,  preparation  is  to  be 
able  to  recite  each  lesson  as  well  as  the  pu- 
pil ought  to  be  prepared  to  recite.  Any- 
thing less  than  such  preparation  means  that 
some  of  the  pupils  are  better  prepared  to 
hear  the  teacher  recite  than  is  the  teacher 
to  hear  the  pupils.  We  have  too  many 
teachers  who  must  have  a  book  to  look  at 
or  they  are  unable  to  conduct  an  exercise. 

But  preparation  of  this  kind  involves 
something  more  than  keeping  up  with  the 
classes,  a  progress  that  no  thoroughly-in- 
earnest  teacher  will  be  content  with;  it 
ought  to  be  supplemented  by  study  of 
branches  foreign  to  the  school  work  in 
which  the  teacher  is  engaged.  Such  ad- 
vance work  will,  by  increasing  the  stock  of 
knowledge,  developing  the  capabilities, 
procuring  higher  certificates,  tend  to  place 
the  person  doing  it  in  better  positions  and 
increase  his  chances  for  success  in  the  battle 
of  life.  We  know  a  few  who  are  doing 
this  good  work,  and  year  by  year  they  de- 
velop in  mind  and  character,  and  gain  in 
position  and  the  esteem  of  those  with  whom 
they  are  acquainted. 

Such  outside  work  for  mental  improve- 
ment may  have  a  two -fold  object — ^the  gain- 
ing of  a  wider  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
and  the  acquisition  of  a  higher  grade  of  cer- 
tificates. We  think  the  latter  object  has 
one  recommendation  over  the  other — it  en- 
ables us  more  readily  to  measure  our  prog- 
ress and  direct  our  efforts  towards  a  definite 
end.  We  think  that  any  teacher  who 
started  as  a  third -grade  certificate  holder 
should,  after  three  years  teaching,  be  able 
to  take  a  second-grade,  and  after  three  years 
more  teaching  take  a  first-grade  certificate. 
We  have  those  who  have  done  all  this,  and 
"what  man  has  done  man  can  do;"  we 
have  others  who,  while  teaching,  have  kept 
up  with  their  classes  in  our  Normal  schools 
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or  the  University.  It  made  hard  work,  but 
it  paid  well — far  better  than  the  stationary 
condition  of  some  others  has  paid  them. 
Some  say  we  can  not  find  time  to  do  any 
such  work.  To  such,  we  say,  Time  must  be 
found  if  you  do  such  work,  and  you  can 
find  time  if  you  rosolutely  set  about  it  and 
adopt  as  a  motto  '^  Where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way."  The  mind  that  must  suc- 
cessfully feed  others  must  itself  be  fed — 
judiciously  and  generously — or  instead  of 
presenting  the  vital  germ  enveloping  kernel 
of  knowledge,  it  will  present  merely  its 
withered  husks  or  chaff. 


LABOR  FOR  FUTURE  RESULTS. 


CHARLES  NORTHSND. 


ONE  of  the  most  eminent  and  successful 
teachers  of  the  present  century  once  re- 
marked to  a  pupil,  who  was  restive  under 
some  well-merited  discipline,  "I  care  far 
less  as  to  what  you  think  of  me  and  my 
treatment  now  than  I  do  what  you  will  think 
of  me  and  my  management  twenty  years 
hence."  The  teacher  referred  to  was  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  academies 
in  New  England — all  honor  to  his  chosen 
profession,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the 
community  in  which  he  lived  and  labored. 
Several  years  have  passed  since  he  was  called 
to  his  reward,  but  the  student  to  whom  the 
remark  was  made  is  still  living,  and  is  a 
highly  respectable  and  useful  member  of  the 
clerical  profession.  Though  at  the  time  the 
remark  was  made  he  felt  not  its  force,  he 
has  lived  long  enough  to  appreciate  its  truth 
and  wisdom. 

Therf  is  a  lesson  in  this  incident  which 
we  would  be  glad  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  teachers.  The  lesson  is  this:  ''Labor 
for  the  future  good  and  usefulness  of  your 
pupils.  Let  all  your  instruction  and  disci- 
pline have  reference  to  their  usefulness  and 
happiness  as  men  and  women  in  coming 
years. ' '  Probably  there  is  no  class  of  labor- 
ers more  strongly  tempted  to  gain  immediate 
results  than  teachers.  When  the  release  from 
some  diflScult  task,  or  from  some  well  de- 
served discipline,  will  secure  the  temporary 
good-will  of  a  pupil  and  the  good  opinion  of 
his  parent,  the  teacher  is  often  strongly 
tempted  to  yield  to  a  momentary  pressure 
without  considering  what  the  effect  will  be 
upon  the  future  of  the  pupil.  In  this  way 
niany  a  teacher  of  moiderate  abilities  has 
gained  an  ephemeral  popularity,  while 
another  of  rare  powers  and  marked  fidelity 


has,  for  a  time,  failed  to  secure  popular 
favor.  But  in  "the  long  run,"  the  strictly 
faithful  and  conscientious  teacher  will  ''bear 
the  palm"  and  receive  true  fionor  and 
respect. 

The  true  teacher  will  keep  constantly  in 
view  the  highest  and  best  good  of  his  pupils, 
and  not  allow  himself  to  relat  either  in  rules 
of  study  or  discipline,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  the  immediate  good  will  either  of 
pupils  or  parents.  Let  it  be  remembered  by 
the  teacher  that  his  pupils  will  soon  become 
citizens  and  that  his  great  and  constant  duty 
is  to  give  them  such  instruction  and  discipline 
as  will  tend  best  to  prepare  them  for  the 
duties  of  good  citizens. 

If  a  boy  about  to  go  upon  a  hunting  ex- 
cursion should  be  excused  by  an  indulgent 
father  from  taking  the  necessary  ammunition 
on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  like  the 
trouble  of  carrying  it,  he  might,  for  the 
time,  thank  his  father  for  the  act  of  indtd- 
gence,  but  how  will  he  feel  when  he  reaches 
the  hunting  ground,  finds  the  desired  game 
abundant  and  himself  destitute  of  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  securing  the  same  ?  Will 
he  not  feel  inclined  to  censure  his  over- 
indulgent  father  for  allowing  him  to  come* 
without  the  needed  ammunition?  Most 
certainly  he  will,  and  he  will  also  feel  that 
his  excursion  has  proved  a  useless  one — ^a 
failure. 

It  is  the  teacher's  high  duty  to  send  his 
pupils  forth  into  the  community  well  stored 
with  such  information  and  discipline  as  they 
will  need  to  enable  them  wisely  and  success- 
fully to  discharge  the  duties  and  meet  the 
obligations  which  await  all  good  citizens. 

To  the  teacher  we  would  say, — strive  to 
be  strictly  faithful  in  all  your  duties.  Aim 
for  not  merely  temporary  applause,  but  for  the 
highest  good  of  your  pupils.  In  every  case 
let  the  question  be,  not  how  will  this  or  that 
course  best  please  pupil  or  parent, — but 
rather,  what  course  will  best  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  pupils  when  they  reach  the  age  of 
manhood?  Strive  to  have  your  entire  deal- 
ings with  your  pupils  of  such  a  nature  that 
when  you  meet  them  as  men  they  will  greet 
you  as  one  who  has  been  faithful  to  them, 
and  given  them  such  lessons  and  discipline 
as  had  prepared  them  to  "act  wisely"  their 
parts  in  life. 

Teacher, — your  duty  is  not  simply  to  per- 
form the  "routine"  duties  of  the  school 
room, — but  so  to  labor  that  you  will  daily 
do  something,  by  word  or  action,— often 
more  by  action  than  by  word, — to  prepare 
your  pupils  for  the  wise  and  faithful  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  good  citizens.     How 
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soon  the  boys  of  to-day  will  become  men, — 
powerful  in  their  influence  for  good  or  evil !  * 
Which  it  shall  be,  depends  largely  upon  those 
who  shape*  their  early  discipline  and  educa- 
tion. Teacher, — don't  forget,  that,  in  no 
small  degree,  you  decide  what  the  character 
and  influence  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  future  will.be.  ' 


PLAIN  ENGLISH. 


INapracticallecture  at  Haverford  College, 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Freeman,  the  eminent 
English  historian,  spoke  at  considerable 
length  on  the  manner  in  which  foreign 
words  have  come  into  our  language  and 
displaced  good  English  words  without 
cause.  He  said  that  Americans  have  re- 
tained many  good  English  words  which  in 
England  have  been  discarded.  The  word 
"  fall,"  a  season  of  the  year,  is  an  English 
word  in  use  in  America,  which  has  been 
displaced  in  England  by  the  Latin  word 
"autumn,*'  and  he  told  how^  an  English- 
man complained  in  a  letter  to  an  English 
newspaper  of  the  American  use  of  this  word, 
.supposing  that  it  had  been  invented  since 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Each 
country  has  kept  words  which  the  other 
has  lost.  Mr.  Freeman  believes  that  any 
thought  worth  the  thinking  can  be  put 
forth  clearly  in  English,  without  the  use  of 
foreign  help,  or  of  strange,  out-of-the- 
way  words,  the  jargon  of  diplomacy,  etc. 
This  kind  of  talk  is  used  by  cunning  people 
who  want  to  conceal  their  thoughts,  and 
by  silly  people  because  they  think  it  sounds 
fine. 

He  had  been  looking  over  a  file  of  Benja- 
min  Franklin's  newspaper  the  other  day, 
and  noticed  how  he  told  his  story,  in  a 
straightforward,  witty,  taking  way,  with 
none  of  that  forced  humor  and  "  tall  talk** 
of  which  we  have  so  much  at  present  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean.  He  saw  no  use  in 
''donate**  and  "locate,**  and  thought  "be- 
gin "  much  better  than  "  commence,**  "  in- 
augurate* *  and  ' '  initiate. ' '  To  illustrate,  he 
once  wrote  with  a  good  deal  of  care  this 
sentence  :  "  The  time  had  now  come  when 
the  man  who  had  done  all  this  good  to  his 
native  land  was  to  undo  it  with  his  own 
hand.*'  There  was  only  one  foreign  word, 
"native,"  in  the  sentence;  he  might  have 
used  "  father**  land,  but  this  was  the  other 
extreme.  For  the  sentence,  "  the  time  had 
now  come,"  etc.,  he  advised  them  not  to 
say,  "the  period  had  now  arrived  when  the 
individual  who  had  conferred,*'  etc. 


ii-  It  may  interest  those  ^persons  who  have 
been  induced,  "because  it  is  English,**  to 
sound  the  "i**' instead  of  the  "e**  in  the 
first  syllable  of  "either,"  or  "neither,"  to 
learn  that  Dr.  Freeman  sounds  the  "e." 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  them  also  to  learn 
that,  unlike  a  New  Englander,  Dr.  Freeman 
never  slurs  final  "  r"  but,  like  a  Pennsylva- 
nian,  gives  to  it  the  round  and  full  tone  that 
is  its  due.  Webster's  Dictionary  sa)-s 
"Analogy,  as  well  as  the  best  and  most 
general  usage,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of 
^-ther"  as  against  i-ther;  and  all  lexicog- 
raphers of  note  agree  that  the  pronuncia- 
tion i-ther  is  to  be  preferred-        ; 


Question  of  the  Hour. — How  much 
shall  be  paid  for  labor?  is  the  question  of 
the  hour.  The  poorly-paid  factory-girl  is 
commiserated,  the  hard-working  mechanic 
condoled,  the  merchant's  clerk  pitied  ;  and 
the  world  is  full  of  philanthropic  individ- 
uals who  are  mourning  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  over  the  wrongs  perpetrated  under 
the  name  of  labor.  But  amid  all  this  la- 
mentation, who  is  crying  aloud  and  shedding 
tears  over  the  sad  fate  of  the  common-school 
teacher?  We  suggest  that  Joseph  Cook 
prepare  a  lecture  on  teachers'  woes. 

1.  They  never  reach  the  limit  of  a  pos- 
sible examination. 

2.  They  are  employed  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  their  engagements  most 
terminate  in  three  or  four  months,  and  may 
be  brought  summarily  to  a  close. 

3.  They  are  often  paid  less  than  the  fac- 
tory-girl, and  the  maid-of-all-work  in  the 
kitchen. 

4.  They  are  in  constant  fear  from  meddle- 
some parents  who  desire  continually  to  dic- 
tate how  school  work  shall  be  done.  As  a 
result  they  lose  their  own  self-respect,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live.  If  they  are  individuals  of  spirit  and 
talent,  they  abandon  their  temporary  calling 
with  disgust,  and  vow  never  to  enter  the 
school-room  as  teachers  again. 

Reforms  are  needed:  Teaching  should 
be  undertaken  as  a  life-work.  Permanence 
in  one  place  should  be  guaranteed.  A 
decent  salary  should  be  promptly  paid. 
The  work  of  teaching  should  be  classed  equal 
to  the  learned  professions.  It  should  be 
prepared  for,  entered  upon,  and  contin- 
ued in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same 
spirit,  as  law,  divinity,  or  medicine.  Until 
this  is  done,  it  is  the  greatest  joke  of  the 
century  to  talk  about  ^^  profession  of  teach- 
ing. Ed,  Monikfy. 
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may  be  aye  ttkktn'  in  a  tx«e,  Jock ;  It  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'."     Sctick 


Farmtr, 


THE  address  of  President  Simmons  at  the 
commencement  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  on  June  21st,  says  the  New 
York  Worlds  was  an  interesting  and  forcible 
argument  in  support  of  higher  education  as 
a  public  duty.  It  was  a  complete  refutation 
of  the  narrow-minded  doctrine  that  a  State 
has  discharged  its  obligations  when'  it  teaches 
the  children  of  the  public  schools  to  read, 
write  and  cipher,  and  that  money  expended 
on  educating  them  above  that  elementary 
point  is  unjustly  taken  from  the  public  re- 
sources. He  showed  that  everywhere  and 
in  all  ages  higher  education  has  been  the 
foster-child  of  the  State.  Why  ?  Because 
it  is  known  that  the  higher  the  education 
of  the  people,  the  greater  the  strength  and 
glory  of  a  State.  This  able  address  is  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  the  principle  that 
the  higher  education  of  the  people  is  not 
only  expedient,  but  is  a  grave  public  duty, 
which  cannot  be  neglected  without  serious 
peril  to  the  welfare  of  the  Republic. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


ONLY  THE  BEST  AMD  MOST  SCHOLARLY  TEACH- 
N  ERS  SHOULD  BE  EMPLOYED. 


THE  official  examination  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  occupies  the  month  of  June. 
These  examinations  are  almost  exclusively 
written,  entailing  a  large  amount  of  work 
upon  the  committee — too  large,  indeed. 
The  committee  must  be  increased  to  give 
opportunity  for  a  more  thorough  review  of 
all  the  papers. 

-  These  examinations,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
are  becoming  more  satisfactory;  yet  they 
are  not  what  we  wish  them  to  be  ;  for  as  yet 
the  schools  themselves  have  not  reached 
that  thorough  professional  character  which 
their  idea  demands.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note,  however,  that  they  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction^  and  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the 
branches  taught  in  our  schools  shall  be  com- 
bined with  an  equally  thorough  mastery  of 


the  application  of  the  same  knowledge  to  the 
practical  work  of  the  teacher  in  school- room. 

It  is  vain  to  suppose  that  purely  academic 
work  can  be  excluded  fr.om  these  schools. 
Sound  scholarship  is  an  absolute  necessity  \ 
and  the  time  is  by  no  means  near  when  any 
schools  in  this  state,  or  in  any  of  the  other 
states,  can  expect  young  men  or  women  to 
enter  them  with  attainments  so  complete  as 
need  no  further  direct  academic  culture.  We 
are  not  laboring  to  displace  academic  study 
by  any  means.  We  are  laboring  to  enforce 
the  practical  application  of  the  same  to  the 
profession  of  teaching.  We  desire  the  two 
to  go  hand  in  hand.  The  medical  school 
which  would  neglect  chemistry  and  the  other 
various  sciences  necessary  to  the  physician's 
profession  would  prove  no  less  a  failure  than 
the  medical  school  which  would  neglect  the 
practical  application  of  these  sciences  in 
the  profession.  They  Inust  go  hand  in 
hand.  So  here.  More  and  more  must  our 
examinations  regard  this,  and  our  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  must  be  prepared  for  such  an  ex- 
amination as  will  thoroughly  test  this  double 
work  of  attainment  and  practical  application. 

To  this  end  we  must  and  do  urge,  with 
great  emphasis,  that  the  very  best  men — with 
scholarship  and  teaching  capacity  of  the 
highest  order — be  engaged  as  teachers  in 
these  schools,  whatever  the  cost  may  be. 
In  every  class  taught  the  teacher  should 
show  model  work.  It  is  not  enough  that  a 
model  teacher  of  great  ability  be  selected 
only  for  the  Model  School.  All  the  teach- 
ers must,  in  their  several  branches  of  study, 
so  teach  that  the  students,  while  mastering 
their  studies,  at  the  same  time  learn  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  the  same. 

As  the  result  of  our  examination  of  these 
schools  just  closing,  while  very  much  en- 
couraged, we  feel  more  than  ever  the  neces- 
sity of  demanding  of  the  trustees  that  the 
best  and  most  scholarly  teachers  be  engaged, 
for  the  reason  just  mentioned.  The  appro- 
priation from  the  State  should  be  withheld 
unless  this  is  done.  It  will  not  do  to  em- 
ploy young  teachers  just  graduated  from 
these  schools  themselves  to  take  charge  of 
departments  of  study.  From  the  principal 
down  to  the  lowest  teacher,  the  best  profes- 
sional scholarship  and  skill  must  be  sought 
and  secured,  before  these  schools  can  assume 
their  proper  place  as  State  Normal  Schools ; 
and  all  the  studies,  industrial  and  otherwise, 
which  our  schools  embrace  must  be  included 
in  the  curriculum. 
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ENFORCE  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  IN 
GRANTING  CERTIFICATES. 


THE  prevalent  inefficieDcy  in  some  direc- 
tions in  the  local  administration  of  the 
common  schools  is  largely  owing  to  igno- 
rance of  the  school  law  or  disregard  of  its 
requirements.  It  has  been  so  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  has  continued  with  spasmodic 
fluctuations  to  the  present  time.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  expectations  and  belief  of 
the  projectors  of  the  system,  and  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  Legislature  in  establishing  it. 
But  some  phases  of  the  tendency  here  are  so 
manifestly  unjust  and  erroneous,  that  it  is 
high  time  the  evil  was  looked  squarely  in 
the  face,  and  something  done  by  returning 
to  first  principles  in  order  to  counteract  it. 

The  school  law,  and  not  custom  or  habit 
or  routine,  is  the  chart  by  which  we  sail ; 
and  the  first  thing  is  to  take  our  reckoning 
and  see  whither,  'and  how  fiar,  we  have 
drifted  from  our  proper  course. 

Taking  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  confin- 
ing the  discussion  to  points  that  are  most 
vital  in  an  educational  sense,  and  making 
it,  so  far  as  possible,  impersonal,  the  evil 
we  have  in  mind  is  the  evident  laxity 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  examination  of 
teachers  and  the  granting  of  certificates,  by 
which  too  many  counties  have  been  flooded 
with  provisional  certificates  of  a  low  grade, 
that  ought  never  to  have  been  issued,  and 
that  ought  to  be  swept  out  of  existence  as 
soon  as  may  be  practicable.  A  decided 
policy  should  now  be  adopted  that  will  put 
an  effectual  barrier  against  such  unwarrant- 
able intrusions  into  common  school  opera- 
tions in  the  future. 

The  common  schools  were  established  for 
the  education  of  the  children  who  attend 
them,  regardless  of  all  other  interested  con- 
siderations. That  is  the  supreme  and 
sacred  purpose  of  these  schools,  and  they 
should  not  be  crippled  or  embarrassed  by 
betrayal  of  Axist  or  weakness  in  any  quarter. 
The  framers  of  the  school  law  were  intelli- 
gent men  who  understood  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, and,  in  defining  and  prescribing  the 
powers  and  duties  of  school  officers,  they 
meant  exactly  what  they  said,  and  the 
Legislature  took  them  at  their  word  and 
gave  to  their  work  the  solemnity  and  bind- 
ing force  of  statute  law,  which  is  the  gov- 
erning power  of  the  schools,  and  by  which 
school  officers  must  be  guided  if  they  would 
be  true  to  their  trust  and  successful  in  the 
exercise  of  their  respective  functions. 


The  XLI  section  of  the  Act  of  1854  (page 
138  of  the  School  Laws  and  Decisions) 
authorizes  certificates  to  be  issued  only  to 
such  persons  as  are  found  ''qualified," 
which  is  an  absolute,  not  a  relative  term. 
These  certificates  set  forth  that  the  appli- 
cant is  ^'capable  of  teaching" — ^that  is  the 
language  of  the  Act — capable  of  teaching 
the  branches  therein  named.  That  is  what 
the  Superintendent  vouches  for  when  be 
issues  a  document  authorizing  an  applicant 
to  seek  employment  in  the  common  schools. 
This  explodes  the  idea  sometimes  suggested, 
but  which  has  never  been  recognized  by  the 
School  Department,  that  scholarship  alone 
forms  the  only,  or  indeed,  a  sufficient  basis 
upon  which  to  rest  a  Teacher's  certificate. 

This  fundamental  provision  has  not  only 
not  been .  abrogated  or  repealed,  but  it  b 
fortified  and  strengthened  by  the  nth  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  1867,  (p.  146  of  the  Di- 
gest) which  provides  that  the  branches  set 
forth  in  the  certificate  shall  be  only  those  in 
which  the  applicant  has  been  found  "profi- 
cient." The  lath  section  of  that  Act  has 
modified  and  softened  somewhat  the  un- 
l)ending  rigor  of  the  original  law  to  adapt 
the  practice  to  current  necessities  as  experi- 
ence developed  them,  but  nowhere  in 
either  letter  or  spirit  does  it  authorize  or 
justify  the  laxity  of  practice  that  has  opened 
wide  the  doors  to  necessitous  persons,  who 
neither  know  what  the  schools  require  nor 
can  teach  the  branches  which  the  pupils 
ought  to  study,  in  which  they  are  to  be  taught. 

The  following  is  the  exact  requirement  of 
the  act,  namely,  that  '<  no  teacher  in  this 
Commonwealth  shall  receive  from  a  County, 
City  or  Borough  Superintendent,  a  certifi- 
cate, as  a  teacher,  who  has  not  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  orthography,  reading,  writing,  geog- 
raphy, English  grammar,  mental  and  written 
arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  theory  of  teaching." 

The  responsibility  for  this  deplorable  let- 
ting down  of  the  bars  rests  not  upon  the 
law,  for  it  never  contemplated  such  results, 
but  upon  the  officers  who  administer  it. 
The  eminent  and  experienced  framer  of  that 
Act  never  intended  the  negative  results 
which  we  are  discussing  now.  He  under- 
stood himself  and  his  subject  much  too  well 
to  suppose  that  **fair  knowledge"  would 
ever  be  regarded  as  a  synonym  for  4  or  5f 
"poor"  and  "very  poor."  It  was  an  as- 
cending term,  intended  to  signify  an  upward 
movement ;  improvement  and  not  deteriora- 
tion, that  could  not  be  represented  even  by 
3,  "middling."  If  it  had  to  fall  below  a,  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  it  would  rank 
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at  all  belour  2^ .   Is  such  a  scale  pennissible  ? 
Statute  laws  never  execute  themselves; 
that  -  depends  entirely  upon  those  who  ad- 
minister them ;  and,  all  through  our  fabric 
of  popular  government,  the  efficiency  of  the 
laws  and  the  public  respect  for  and  confi- 
dence in  the  government,  depend  entirely 
upon  the  personality  of  the  officer  in  charge 
for  the  time  being.     The  ''  all  things  to  all 
men"    of  an  electioneering  campaign  is 
entirely  out  of  place  and  inadmissible  when 
the  successful  candidate  assumes  the  duties 
of  the  position  to  which  he  has  been  chosen. 
The  man  who,  when  installed,  does  not  rise 
to  the   height   of  his  responsibilities  and 
realize  his  great  opportunities,  never  com- 
mands the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
people  whom  he  serves.     The  school  officer, 
woithy  to  be  trusted,  must  have  the  courage 
of  his  convictions.     He  must  be  character- ' 
ized  by  firmness  of  purpose  and  a  conscien 
tious  regard  for  duty.     This,  accompanied 
by  judicial  fairness  and  impartiality,  will 
secure  that  measure  of  confidence  which  is 
essential  to  success.     It  will  tide  him  over 
difficulties,  and  make  him  strong  with  those 
to  whom  he  is  immediately  accountable, 
when  a  timid  and  time-serving  man  would 
weakly  betray  his  trust  and  fail  in  his  per- 
sonal aspirations  in  the  end.     A  sailing  ves- 
sel must  trim  to  every  breeze,  while  a  steam- 
boat ploughs  its  way  by  virtue  of  its  own 
inherent  strength,  and  brings  in  its  wake 
the  refluent  force  which  its  own  energy  has 
created.     A  public  ofiice  is  a  public  trust, 
and  is  only  valuable  and  respectable  as  its 
intended    ends  are    served.     This  applies 
with  special  force  to  educational  positions 
which  are  intended  to  influence  and  trans- 
form public  sentiment,  and  lead  it  up  to  a 
higher  plane  and  a  truer  estimate  of  its  own 
best  interests. 

The  sentiment  is  steadily  growing  which 
deprecates  attempts  to  hold  Directors  and 
Controllers  responsible  for  what  Superin- 
tendents are  commissioned  to  do  and  ought 
to  do,  regardless  of  extraneous  considerations 
—a  position  that  has  heretofore  been 
strongly  taken  in  these  columns,  and  which 
must  still  be  regarded  as  a  sine  qua  non. 
The  whole  question  centres  upon  the  Super- 
intendent, and  the  result  depends  entirely 
on  what  he  will  or  will  not  do.  He  is 
created  by  law  to  enforce  the  standard  of 
q\uilifications,  and  as  an  effectual  barrier 
Against  the  intrusion  of  ignorance  and  in- 
capacity into  the  schools ;  and  if  he  fails  in 
the  performance  of  his  responsible  duties, 
from  whatever  cause,  he  merits  the  decree 
of  condemnation,  ''thou  art  the  man."     It 


is  a  threadbare  truism  that  when  one  accepts 
public  office  he  by  that  act  assumes  also  its 
full  responsibilities.  Having  done  this,  he 
has  no  right  to  shrink  from  them  or  lower 
his  standard  to  opposing  interests,  whether 
aggressive  or  seductive  in  their  nature. 

For  instance,  to  illustrate  by  analogy, 
when  patriotic  citizens  voluntarily  took  a 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Union  army  during 
the  late  civil  war,  they  took  upon  them- 
selves, by  that  act,  all  the  duties  and- 
dangers  of  that  most  sacred  service,  whether 
it  be  the  depressing  ennui  of  inactive  camp 
life,  the  perils  of  lonely  picket  duty,  or  the 
tremendous  risks  of  a  bayonet  charge  upon 
i  battery  of  artillery.  And  who  could  re- 
spect or  honor  the  soldier  who  would 
temporize  or  flinch  in  any  emergency? 

In  civil  life  the  analogy  is  still  more 
apposite  and  significant.  School  Superin- 
tendents back  up  their  commissions  with  a 
solemn  oath  that  they  will  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  office  '  *  with  fidelity. ' '  That 
means  literally  what  it  says,  or  it  isn't  worth 
the  breath  wasted  to  express  it.  The  Presi- 
dent Judges  of  our  law  courts  also  take  an 
oath  of  office  before  entering  upon  the  per- 
formance of  their  judicial  duties.  They  are 
liable  to  feel,  and  often  do  feel,  the  pres- 
sure of  deeply  interested  public  sentiment 
when  causes  of  public  importance  are  to  be 
decided,  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  President 
Judge,  at  least  in  our  State,  yielding  for  a 
moment,  from  personal  considerations,  to 
popular  clamor?  or  failing  for  such  reasons 
to  hold  the  scales  of  justice  with  an  even 
hand,  and  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
parties  to  the  cause  before  him,  with  un- 
flinching courage  and  unyielding  firmness? 

The  office  of  School  Superintendent  is, 
under  our  laws,  as  sacred  a  judicial  trust  as 
that  of  the  President  of  our  courts,  and  it 
calls  for  the  same  high  attributes  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  same  judicial  fairness,  and 
courage,  and  firmness.  It  fails  in  the 
object  of  its  creation,  precisely  in  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  Superintendent  falls  short 
of  the  duties  which  it  imposes. 

An  application  by  a  Director  or  other  in- 
terested party  to  lower  the  standard  of  quali- 
fications, or  to  grant  a  certificate  to  a 
relative  or  dependent  that  was  not  deserved, 
should  be  regarded  by  the  Superintendent 
as  a  reflection  upon  his  honor  as  a  man,  and 
his  integrity  as  an  officer.  As  soon  as  that 
attitud#  came  to  be  understood,  the  Super- 
intendent would  find  himself  regarded  as 
clad  in  armor,  and  he  would  be  respected 
and  looked  up  to  accordingly.  We  have 
had  Superintendents  who  in  times  past  had 
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to  fight  some  hot  battles,  that  put  the  whole 
region  into  a  ferment  over  the  rejection  of 
teachers  who  could  not  or  would  not  make 
improvement,  but  their  courage  and  the 
rectitude  of  their  course  have  brought  them 
out  triumphantly  victorious  in  tne  end. 


SOLDIERS'  ORPHAN  SCHOOLS. 


AT  the  official  annual  examination  of  the 
Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools,  which  occu- 
pies the  month  of  May,  it  was  our  pleasure 
to  visit  eight  of  the  schools.  Every  grade 
in  each  of  these  schools  came  under  critical 
inspection,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  we 
have  not  conducted  any  examination  of  the 
Orphan  Schools  during  the  past  seven  years 
which  has  given  us  more  satisfaction. 

The  children  were  prompt  in  answering 
questions  on  all  the  branches  taught,  from 
,the  most  elementary  studies  up  to  History, 
Algebra,  and  Geometry.  The  examination 
bemg  oral,  questions  taking  a  very  wide 
range  were  given  by  both  examiner  and 
visitors,  which  could  not  have  been  answered 
from  any  mere  repetition  of  memorized 
text  books.  Indeed ,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
these  schools  have  a  freedom  of  work, — an 
absence  of  mere  school  routine, — which 
shows  itself  in  a  larger  amount  of  self-poised 
thinking  than  is  usual  among  the  young. 

County  Superintendents  who  were  pres- 
ent, voluntarily  acknowledged  that  the  work 
done  was  superior  to  that  which  character- 
izes the  ordinary  public  school  examinations. 
This  is  as  it  should  be:  for  in  these  schools 
there  is  no  interruption  of  work  or  disci- 
pline for  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  the 
whole  day  from  early  morning  till  bedtime 
is  covered  with  school  duties,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  hours  spent  in  recreation  or 
domestic  industrial  work.  This  work  also 
is  an  advantage,  giving  freedom  of  purpose 
to  the  mind,  and  less  opportunity  for  form- 
ing those  vague  habits  of  idleness  and  in- 
difference which  are  so  demoralizing  to  the 
young. 

Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary 
(and  much  has  been  said,  and  very  recklessly 
too),  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
education  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  children 
b  and  has  been  all  along  superior  to  that  of 
our  common  schools.  The  teachers  are 
more  permanently  engaged  and  more  con- 
tinuously at  work,  and  the  discipline  covers 
the  whole  daily  lifle  of  the  children,  giving 
room  for  a  much  larger  amount  of  practical 
and  moral  instruction.  During  our  whole 
official  connection  with  these  schools,  this 


subject  has  had  our  most  serious  thought 
and  effort,  and  the  pleasure  of  finding  re- 
sults which  show  that  the  labor  has  not  been 
in  vain,  is  in  itself  ample  reward. 

MRS.  E.  E.  HUTTBR. 

The  following  correspondence  between 
Governor  Beaver  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Hotter, 
former  Inspectress  of  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools,  will  be  read  with  great  pleasure  by 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools,  and 
who  know  and  appreciate  the  life-woric  of 
Mrs.  Hutter  in  connection  with  them..  The 
letter  of  Governor  Beaver  does  credit  both 
to  his  head  and  heart,  and  is  a  worthy  vin- 
dication of  a  most  estimable  lady,  subjected 
to  gross  indignity  and  outrage.  It  would 
have  appeared  in  these  columns  at  an  earlier 
date,  but  we  desired  to  present  it  in  con- 
nection with  this  generd  article  upon  the 
schools.  The  Governor,  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  expressed  in  his  letter,  has 
already  visited  a  number  of  the  schools,  and 
been  much  gratified  at  finding  them  in  such 
good  condition,  and  doing  so  well  the  noble 
work  which  the  State  designed  in  their  or- 
ganization. 

LETTER  OF  GOVERNOR  BRAVER. 

COMMOMWBALTH  OV  PbI«NSYLVAMIA, 

Exbcutivb  Chambkii,  Hakrissuku,  April  lo,  1888. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  HutUr,  614  Ract  St.,  Pkilade^km,  P: 

My  Dear  Madam:  Your  letter  of  the  7th  iniUBt 
has  been  received.  I  greatly  enjoyed  my  visit  to  the 
Northern  Home  and  Soldiers'  Orphan  Institute  hit 
year,  and  would  be  glad  to  repeat  it  were  it  in  my 
power  to  do  so.  Having  made  a  thorough  and  tol- 
erably careful  examination  of  your  Institution,  I  fed 
that  whatever  time  1  caq  give  to  work  of  this  kind 
should  be  given  to  other  institutions  in  which  ov 
Soldiers'  Orphans  are  gathered.  My  hope  is  that  I 
may  be  able  to  visit  a  number  of  them  before  and  at 
the  time  of  the  examinations.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, therefore,  I  am  compelled  to  declme  your 
kind  invitation,  which  I  do  with  much  regret 

Your  work  in  connectioii  with  our  Soldien'  Or- 
phan Schools  is  gratefully  remembered  and  appre- 
ciated by  very  many,  both  in  and  out  of  the  schools. 
Your  successor  is  still  the  incumbent  of  the  office  of 
Inspectress.  If  a  change  in  that  office  should  be 
necessary,  I  would  be  glad  to  know  in  advance  what 
your  attitude  in  relation  to  the  acceptance  of  a  re- 
appointment might  be. 

With  hearty  appreciation  of  your  good  wishes,  I 
am  very  cordially  yours, 

James  A.  Bravsk. 

REPLY  OF  MRS.  HUTTER. 

pRILADBLraiA,  April  Zt,  1888. 

To  kit  ExcelUmey  G4turml  y»$Mt  A.  Bgaver,  G0Ptrm9r^ 

Ptnnsyivania. 
'  Dear  Sir:  Your  very  kind  letter  of  April  i8tb  if 
at  hand.  It  asks  if  a  change  should  be  necessary  in 
the  office  of  Inspectress  of  the  Soldiers'  Orf^ 
Schools,  what  my  attitude  in  relation  to  the  acceptance 
of  a  re-appointment  might  be.  This  inquiry,  together 
with  your  remark  that  my  "  work  in  connection  with 
our  Soldiers^  Orphan  Schools  is  gratefully  remem- 
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bered  tnd  appreciated  by  yery  many  both  in  and  out 
of  tbe  schools,"  completes  a  vindication  which  I  was 
sore  wonld  come.  Great  as  is  your  kindness,  it  is 
sot  as  great  as  yovr  sense  of  jnsiice  in  this  matter, 
and  it  calls  for  the  fullest  possible  expression  of  my 
gratitude.  I  must  howeyer  absolutely  decline  to  be 
igain  an  Inspectress,  for  while  my  determination  is 
fixed  to  remain  in  charitable  work  for  the  remainder 
of  my  life,  I  desire  not  to  hold  any  place  which  is 
compensated,  by  law,  and  which  may  be  subjected  to 
iDJust  criticism.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  feel,  after 
mj  charitable  work  of  thirty-six  years,  and  after  aid- 
mg  in  the  foundation  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools,  that  J  am  vindicated  by  one  who  had  the 
courage  to  be  just.  Accept  with  this  declination  of 
aoy  actual,  possible  or  contingent  offer  of  a  re-ap- 
pointment from  the  Executive  whom  the  law  gives 
tbe  power  to  make  it,  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  one 
who  sees  more  in  your  letter  than  the  best  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  State. 

With  God's  best  blessing  upon  you  and  yours,  I' 
remain  your  sincere  friend,  E.  E.  Mutter. 


TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION. 


THE  active  inHueDce  of  woman  is  more 
and  more  felt  in  the  school  affairs  of  the 
State,  and  especially  in  the  humanitarian 
side  of  their  work.  She  is  "the  better 
man/'  and  we  welcome  her  voice  and  vote 
in  whatever  pertains  to  the  proper  education 
of  the  people,  whether  in  the  schools  or  out- 
side of  them. 

At  the  late  annual  convention  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
held  at  Lewisburg,  Union  county,  the  sub- 
ject of  Temperance  instruction  was  again 
UDder  earnest  consideration.  There  is,  of 
course,  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
means  of  giving  such  instruction,  and  here 
as  elsewhere  the  teacher  is  the  essential  fac- 
tor. If  he  or  she  be  interested,  and  a  per- 
son of  deep  conviction,  the  work  will  be 
well  done,  with  or  without  text-books; 
otherwise  it  may  be  poorly  done  even  with 
the  best  of  aids.  The  teacher,  therefore,  as 
well  as  the  text-book,  must  be  looked  after. 
Good  results  are  being  realized  from  the 
new  law.  Time  and  watchful  care  and 
patience  will  greatly  multiply  these  results, 
to  the  well-being  of  our  people.  The  ques- 
tion of  text-books  best  adapted  to  reach  the 
end  in  view  in  the  enactment  of  the  law 
requiring  Temperance  instruction  in  all  our 
public  schoob,  is  now  under  consideration 
by  the  proper  Committee  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
This  Committee  has  addressed  a  circular  to 
the  School  Boards  of  the  State,  in  which 
the  following  points  are  urged  for  their  care- 
iiil  consideration : 

Whersas,  It  is  seen  that  the  children  in  many 
of  our  public  schools  do  not  get  the  warning 
education  designed  for  them  by  our  temperance 


education  law,  because  of  imperfect  text-books 
on  this  subject. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  that  Text- Books 
on  Scientific  Temperance,  iti  order  to  comply 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law,  should 
teach  with  no  uncertain  sound  the  following 
proven  scientific  facts,  viz : 

1.  [a)  That  alcohol  is  a  dangerous  and  seduc- 
tive poison.  (^)  That  beer,  wine  and  cider 
contain  this  same  alcohol,  thus  making  them 
dangerous  drinks,  to  be  avoided,  and  that  they 
are  the  product  oif  a  fermentation  that  changes 
a  food  to  a  poison,  (r)  That  it  is  the  nature  of 
a  little  of  any  liquor  containing  alcohol  to  create 
an  appetite  for  more,  which  is  so  apt  to  become 
uncontrollable,  that  the  strongest  warning  should 
be  urged  against  taking  that  uttle  and  thus  form- 
ing an  appetite. 

2.  They  must  teach  also  the  effect  of  these  upon 
"  the  human  system,'*  that  is,  upon  the  whole 
being — mental,  moral  and  physical.  The  ap- 
palling effects  of  drinking  habits  upon  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  nation,  the  degradation  and  crime 
resulting,  demand  that  instruction  here  should 
give  clear  and  emphatic  utterance  to  the  solemn 
warnings  of  science  on  this  subject. 

3.  This  instruction  must  be  as  well  graded  to 
the  capacities  of  each  class  of  pupils,  as  the 
modem  school  readers  are.  A  book  fit  for  High 
schools  put  into  primary  or  intermediate  classes 
will  make  the  study  a  failure  there.  Truth  is 
just  as  true,  and  as  scientific,  when  told  in  easy 
words,  as  when  put  into  stilted  technicalities  the 
child  cannot  unaerstand. 

4.  This  is  not  a  physiological  but  a  temperance 
movement.  In  all  grades  below  the  High  school 
this  mstruction  should  contain  only  physiology 
enough  to  make  the  hygiene  of  temperance  and 
other  laws  of  health  mtelligible.  Temperance 
should  be  the  chief  and  not  the  subordinate 
topic,  and  should  occupy  at  least  one-fourth  the 
space  in  text-books  for  these  grades.  As  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools 
attend  High  Schools,  and  vast  numbers  leave 
with  the  primary,  this  instruction  should  be  early 
and  ample.  It  is  not  desirable  to  have  a  sep- 
arate book  for  the  physiology  heretofore  studied 
in  the  High  School  or  to  limit  the  amount,  but 
in  a  text-book  for  these  classes,  at  least  twenty 
pages  out  of  that  ordinarily  required  should  be 
given  to  the  Question  of  the  danger  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  other  narcotics. 

5.  This  effort  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the 
rising  feneration  of  the  fallacies  which  lead  to 
drink  habits,  should  purposely  avoid  reference 
to  the  medical  use  of  alcohol.  Except  to  state 
that  as  by  common  consent  its  lay  prescription 
is  condemned,  the  question  of  its  use  as  a 
remedy  may  properly  be  relegated  to  medical 
treatises,  as  out  of  place  and  misleading  in  a 
school  text- book. 

Lacking  in  any  of  these  points,  a  text-book  on 
scientific  temperance  is  incomplete,  and  the  use 
in  the  schools  of  such  a  book  will  not  result  in  a 
strong  temperance  sentiment  among  the  pupils 
using  it. 

Resolved,  That  our  State  Superintendent  of 
Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  be  directed 
to  request  the  various  Boards  of  Education  of 
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Pennsylvania,  who  are  about  to  select  temper- 
ance text-books  for  the  schools  of  this  State,  to 
reject  as  unworthy  books  which  need  to  be 
recommended  by  the  help  of  the  false  charge 
that  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the  National  Superin- 
tendent of  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction 
have  interested  motives  in  not  endorsing  such 
books. 

We  instruct  our  State  Superintendent  of 
Scientific  Instruction  to  present  these  resolutions 
as  a  petition  to  the  various  School  Boards  of  the 
State,  urging  that  their  near  coming  seleaion  of 
books  shall  be  in  harmony  with  these  specifica- 
tions. 

Because  the  question  of  total  abstinence  for 
the  children  of  this  country,  and  therefore  of 
their  well-being  and  that  of  the  land  soon  to  be 
governed  by  them,  depends  so  largely  upon  the 
teachings  in  these  books,  we  make  this  appeal. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  what  text- 
books on  Temperance  Pnysiology  should 
teach,  the  PhcsnixvilU  Messenger^  in  a  late 
issue,  presents  the  matter  as  foUows : 

Dr.  Marc  Lorrin,  in  his  "General  View  of 
the  Laws  of  Heredity,**  says,  "The  transmis- 
sion of  characteristics'  of  species  or  of  races  is 
admitted  by  everybody  who  deals  with  the  body 
or  the  soul. 

Eminent  physiologists,  as  the  result  of  inves- 
tigating the  subject  of  heredity  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  seem  to  ar- 
rive at  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  That  the  taste  for  intoxicating  liquors  is 
extremely  likely  to  be  transmitted  from  the 
drinker  to  his  descendants,  whether  he  drinks 
to  what  is  called  excess  or  not.  Dr.  Norman 
Kerr  says :  "  The  most  distressing  aspect  of  the 
heredity  of  alcohol  is  the  transmitted  narcotic 
-or  insatiable  craving  for  drink,  the  dipsomania 
•of  the  physician,  which  is  every  day  becoming 
more  and  more  prevalent.  It  is  well  to  note 
that  all  the  evil  resulting  from  hereditary  alco- 
holism may  be  transmitted  by  parents  who  have 
never  been  noted  for  their  drunkenness.  Long- 
continued  and  habitual  indulgence  in  intoxi- 
cating drinks  to  an  extent  far  short  of  intoxica- 
tion is  not  only  sufficient  to  originate  and  hand 
down  a  morbid  tendency  (which  a  taste  for  al- 
coholic drinks  always  is),  but  is  much  more 
likelv  to  do  so  than  even  repeated  drunken  out- 
breaks with  intervals  of  sobriety  between.'* 

2.  That  the  descendants  of  drinkers  are 
liable  to  be  diseased  mentally  and  physically. 
Dr.  A.  B.  Morel,  in  his  treatise  on  the  "  De- 
feneration of  the  Human  Race,'*  says  of  alco- 
hol heredity:  "There  is  no  other  disease  in 
which  hereditary  influences  are  so  fatally  char- 
acteristic. Imbecility  and  idiocy  are  the  ex- 
treme form  of  the  degeneration  in  the  descend- 
ants of  drinkers,  but  a  great  number  of  inter- 
mediary stages  develop  themselves."  Prof. 
Sigismund  Jaccored  says  in  his  work  on  "  Alco- 
holism," that  the  children  of  drinkers  are  Ukely 
to  be  epileptics,  deaf  and  dumb,  scrofulous, 
hydrocephalic,  etc.,  and  that  "  a  survey  of  the 
jrace  leads  us  to  affirm  that  alcoholism  is  one  of 
4he  greatest  causes  of  the  depopulation  and  de- 
^generation  of  the  nation." 


3.  That  the  descendants  of  drinkers  are 
likely  to  be  of  depraved  moral  sense.  Physi- 
ologists who  have  made  a  special  study  of 
heredity,  tell  us  that  the  children  of  drinkers 
are  liable  to  be  of  limited  intelligence  and  gross 
brutal  character,  possessed  with  a  desire  to  de- 
stroy, and  to  be  of  precocious  perversity  and 
cruelty." 

As  one  of  the  plainest  logical  truths  is  that 
every  effect  is  necessarily  preceded  by  its  im- 
mediate or  mediate  cause,  it  is  singular  that  so 
few,  outside  of  the  medicsd  profession,  concern 
themselves  to  inquire  the  causes  of  diseased 
conditions  with  a  view  to  their  prevention :  and 
yet  it  must  be  plain  to  every  thinking  person 
both  that  diseased  conditions  prevail  much  more 
than  they  ought  in  the  light  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury discovery,  and  also  that  there  must  be  a 
cause  for  this,  not  far  to  seek.  A  great  step  will 
be  gained  when  intelligent  people  nave  learned 
to  spend  less  time  in  trying  to  find  cureis  for  the 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  results  of  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  more  time  in  trying 
to  prevent  that  which  produces  them. 

It  is  because  of  the  prevalence  of  these  dis- 
eased conditions,  including  the  taste  for  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  which  taste,  owing  to  the  habits  of 
our  race  for  centuries,  even  if  it  be  not  active,  is 
likely  to  be  dormant  in  any  individual — ^tbat 
school  text-books  on  temperance  physiology 
should  teach  the  herecUtary  as  well  as  the  ac- 
quired effects  of  these  drinks  upon  the  human 
system,  if  a  warning  clear  enough  to  be  a  thor- 
ough protection  is  to  be  given  in  them. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Berks — ^Supt.  Keck :  The  examination  of  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Hamburg  High  School 
showed  very  good  work  on  the  part  of  the  young 
folks.  Six  graduated  with  regiilar  commence- 
ment exercises,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  im- 
mense audience  they  acquitted  themselves  very 
creditably. 

Cambria-— Supt.  Leech :  Our  three  normal 
classes  seem  to  oe  doing  good  work,  and  quite 
a  number  of  teachers  are  preparing  for  next 
term's  work.  Very  interesting  closing  exercises 
were  held  by  the  pupils  of  Woodvale.  These 
schools  have  been  doing  excellent  work.  The 
teachers  lack  nothing  in  the  way  of  apparatus, 
and  directors  and  citizens  take  pride  in  their 
buildings  and  grounds,  which  are  among  the 
finest  in  the  county. 

Cameron— Supt.Pearsall:  The  School  Board 
of  Emporium  has  announced  an  election  to  be 
held  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  consent  of 
the  electors  to  increase  the  indebtedness  of  the 
district  for  the  erection  of  a  new  and  much- 
needed  school  building. 

'  ^  Carbon — Sunt.  Snyder :  Arbor  Day  was  ob- 
served in  nearly  all  the  schools  that  were  stiQ 
open.  At  Audenried  and  Lehighton  very  inter- 
esting literary  exercises  were  held  in  connection 
with  the  planting  of  trees.  At  Lansford,  beau- 
tiful flower-beds  were  made  in  the  school  yard, 
and  filled  with  choice  house  plants  and  small 
shrubs.-  Many  of  the  school  grounds  are  now 
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ornamented  with  shade  trees^Nearly  all  the 
trees  planted  on  other  Arbor  Days  are  gtowing. 
In  many  of  the  districts  the  people  as  well  as 
the  school  children  and  teachers  are  taking  an 
interest  in  Arbor  Day,  and  the  exercises  are 
ahrays  well  attended.  The  County  Graduating 
Course  is  doing  much  towards  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  high  schools.  The  committee 
(of  which  the  Superintendent  is  chairman)  has 
already  examined  and  passed  a  class  of  eight  at 
Lansford,  ^^t,  at  East  Mauch  Chunk,  and  four 
at  Lehighton.  This  course  has  now  been  adopted 
by  all  the  districts  in  the  county  save  one.  Mr. 
R.  Q.  Rutter,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  and  Mr.  J.  D. 
Dreisbach,  of  East  Mauch  Chunk,  have  visited 
all  the  schools  in  their  respective  districts  every 
month  dturing  the  last  school  year. 

Centre— Supt.  Wolf:  The  Philipsburg  High 
School  graduated  its  first  class.  I  assisted  at 
the  final  examination  and  found  the  class  un- 
usually well  prepared.    Their  commencement 

'  exercises  were  received  with  special  favor.  The 
Bellefonte  High  School  also  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful commencement.  The  orations  and 
essays  of  the  class  were  highly  creditable. 

Chester.-— Supt  Walton :  The  schools  have 
all  been  visited  except  four,  which  were  closed 
when  I  was  in  those  districts.  Arbor  Day  was 
observed  in  the  majority  of  our  schools.  Inter- 
esting literary  exercises  were  held  in  the  after- 
noon. In  many  places  there  is  no  more  room 
for  trees  on  the  school  grounds. 

Columbia.— Supt.  Grimes:  The  schools  of 
Berwick  closed  with  commencement  exercises 

i  and  an  alumni  banouet  on  May  1 5th.  The  es- 
says and  orations  of^  the  senior  class,  number- 

I    ing  twelve,  were  unsurpassed  by  any  I  have 

,  heard  in  the  public  schools.  There  are  about 
forty  members  of  the  alumni  association  and 

I    nearly  all  were  present.  The  exercises  through- 
out were  exceedmgly  interesting,  and  were  very 
much  appreciated  by  all. 
Cumberland. — Supt.    Beitzel:    During   the 

I    month  of  May  I  examined  the  graduating  dasses 

I  of  the  Newville  and  Shippensburg  high  schools, 
both  of  which  passed  very  creditably. 

Franklin. — Supt.  Slyder:  The  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Waynesboro  high  school 

;  were  held  in  the  academy  of  music.  « The  class 
munbefed  nine.  This  makes  twenty-four  grad- 
uates in  all,  from  the  three  schools,  viz.:  Mer- 

'     cersburg,  Greencastle  and  Waynesboro. 

INDIANA.'^-Supt  Cochran :  The  West  Indiana 
school  building  will  be  supplied  with  the  Smead 

>  system  of  heating  and  ventilating.  Our  county 
has  twenty  select  schools  for  Uie  training  of 
teachers.  These  schools  are  doing  eood  work ; 
in  fact,  the  work  done  •  in  some  of  them  is  of  a 
^rery  superior  character.  They  serve  as  feeders 
to  our  State  Normal  School,  and  thus  help  to 
swell  the  attendance  at  this  institution.  A  prom- 
inent feature  in  some  of  the  best  of  these  schools 
is  the  attention  given  to  methods  of  teaching. 

Juniata. — ^Supt.  Auman :  During  tiie  month, 
I  attended  and  assisted  at  the  examination  of 
the  S.  O.  School  at  McAlisterville.  The  haU 
was  crowded  with  visitors,  and  all  were  delighted 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  acquitted 
themselves  in  the  school-room  ana  on  the  play* 


ground.  The  moral  and  mental  training  of  this 
school  is  of  the  highest  order.  Nowhere  is  the 
spirit  of  improvement  more  apparent  than  here. 
The  teachers  deserve  much  credit  for  their  ex- 
cellent work. 

Lehigh. — Supt.  Knauss :  A  large  number  of 
well-patronized  subscription  schools  are  in  oper- 
ation. New  school-houses  will  be  built  in  Han- 
over, Lynn,  Salisbury,  Upper  Saucon  and 
Weisenberg. 

Lycoming. — Supt.  Lose :  On  April  28th,  the 
teachers  of  the  graded  schools  throughout  the 
county  met  in  Williamsport  to  discuss  questions 
concerning  this  particular  class  of  schools.  The 
particular  topics  were:  "Examinations  and 
Promotions,*'  "  Duties  of  a  Principal,"  "  Educa- 
tional Meetings  in  Boroughs."  The  meeting 
was  considered  so  profitable  that  it  was  decided 
to  hold  four  each  year. 

Mercer — Supt.  McCleery :  Four  new  school- 
houses  are  being  erected  in  West  Salem,  one 
in  Hempfield,  one  in  Pine,  and  a  two-room  ad- 
dition in  Grove  City.  The  school  board  of 
Mercer  has  decided  to  employ  a  specialist  in 
writing  and  drawine  for  the  coming  year.  The 
borough  schools  have  all  closed.  Greene, 
Hempfield,  Springfield,  Lackawannock,  East 
Lackawannock,  Shenango,  Hickory,  and  parts 
of  Findley,  Perry,  and  Jefferson,  will  have  a 
continuous  term  the  commg  year. 

Monroe— Supt.  Paul :  In  Smithfield  a  site 
has  been  procured,  by  purchase,  for  the  erection 
of  a  school- house,  that  will  be  finished  by  the 
opening  of  next  term. 

Northumberland  —  Supt.  Bloom :  Our 
schools  are  all  closed.  The  teachers  in  general 
did  good  work.  The  commencement  exercises 
of  Sunbury,  Milton,  Mt.  Carmel,  and  Northum- 
berland were  of  an  interesting  character.  They 
were  well  attended  by  patrons  and  citizens,  and 
reflect  great  credit  upon  the  principal  and  con- 
trollers in  charge.  The  beginning  of  the  work 
for  the  coming  year  is  very  encouringing ;  im- 
provements will  be  made  on  some  of  the  build- 
mes,  and  a  number  of  new  ones  will  be  erected. 
.  totter. — Supt.  Kies:  During  my  work  of 
the  past  month,  I  have  noticed  marked  im- 
provement in  many  of  our  schools.  The  work 
.done  in  reading,  language,  and  numbers  de- 
serves special  mention.  Teachers  who  have 
heretofore  allowed  their  pupils  to  take  up  two 
or  three  new  lessons  at  a  time  in  reading,  now 
.  confine  them  to  as  many  paragraphs,  encourag- 
ing correct  pronunciation  of  the  words,  and  the 
getting  of  tne  tiioughts  contained  in  the  sen- 
tences ;  af^er  these  points  are  mastered,  a  natural 
tone  of  voice  is  sought  to  be  obtained.  Instead 
of  teaching  the  definitions  of  some  text- book  in 
grammar  and  calling  it  language,  something 
IS  provided  for  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the 
pupil,  intended  to  train  the  perceptive  faculties. 
So  aho  in  the  teaching  of  numbers,  object  work 
is  being  introduced  instead  of  giving  the  child 
long  meaningless  operations  to  perform  with 
figures. 

-  Schuylkill. — ^Supt  Weiss:  Schuylkill  town- 
ship enclosed  its  school  grounds  with  substantial 
fences,  planted  trees,  and  purchased  complete 
.sets  of  charts  for  the  schools.    In  Tremont  new 
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furniture  has  been  placed  in  the  school-rooms, 
and  elegant  taste  was  displayed  by  the  teachers 
in  adorning  the  rooms  with  fine  pictures  and 
flowering  plants.  Tremont  township  supplied 
.>  its  schools  with  Appleton*s  reading  charts.  In 
this  district  the  pupils  are  very  proficient  in 
sketching,  drawing  and  map -drawing.  Frailey 
township  schools  were  also  supplied  with  Ap- 
"  pleton's  reading  charts.  These  schools  are  well 
provided  with  apparatus,  but  a  new  four-room 
school  house  is  greatly  needed  at  Donaldson. 
Branch  furnished  one  room  with  patent  desks ; 
Butler  erected  a  font -room,  two-story  brick 
school -house  at  Rappahannock.  It  is  supplied 
with  plenty  of  slate  black-board,  wainscoted, 
has  two  spacious  halls,  also  a  recitation  room  on 
\  the  second  floor.  The  directors  also  furnished 
their  school-houses  with  new  patent  desks,  re- 
painted Fountain  and  Sodon  school-houses,  and 
procured  physiological  and  arithmetical  charts. 
Foster  purchased  two  sets  of  complete  charts. 
The  local  institutes  held  at  Cressona  and  Frack- 
ville  were  very  largely  attended,  and  pronounced 
among  the  most  successful  ever  held.  At  the 
latter  place  over  500  people  attended.  Many 
were  turned  away  for  want  of  room. 

Union— Supt.  Johnson:  One  of  the  import- 
ant events  ot  the  month  was  the  Sanitary  Con- 
vention held  in  Lewisburg.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  practical,  and  their  value  cannot 
well  be  estimated  by  any  human  calculations. 
The  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
under  whose  auspices  the  convention  was  held, 
are  certaiAly  doing  a  noble  work  by  disseminat- 
ing useful  information  among  the  masses,  and 
should  therefore  be  adequately  remunerated  by 
our  large  and  powerful  commonwealth. 

Venango — Supt.  Lord:  Sugar  Creek  town- 
ship will  build  a  two-room  house  during  the 
summer.  Pine  Grove  has  the  contract  let  for 
three  new  houses  to  be  completed  before  Sep- 
tember. The  short  summer  term  is  gradually 
being  dropped.  At  the  present  rate  otdecrease 
a  few  more  years  will  see  the  last  of  them. 
Clinton  township  will  have  a  continuous  term  of 
seven  months  the  coming  year,  and  Cherry 
Tree  has  dropped  out  the  three  summer  schools 
that  wete  maintained  last  season.  Everything 
is  progressing  here  in  the  educational  line.  The 
increased  appropriation  will  be  used  generally 
to  lengthen  the  school  term,  and  I  know  few  in- 
stances in  which  the  local  taxation  will  be  les- 
sened on  account  of  it. 

Wayne — Supt.  Kennedy :  Many  trees  were 
planted  on  Arbor  Day.  The  examinations  al- 
ready held  indicate  improvement  in  the  qualifi- 
cations of  our  teachers.  The  work  in  mathe- 
matics and  the  theory  of  teaching,  especially, 
shows  marked  progress.  A  fkr  greater  propor- 
tion of  our  teachers  are  doing  professional  read 
ing  than  ever  before.  Interesting  and  success- 
fulgraduating  exercises  were  held  at  Honesdale, 
Waymart,  Pleasant  Mount,  and  Hawley.  At 
Honesdale  the  class  contained  fifteen  members. 
Anniversary  exercises  of  merit  were  held  at 
Starucca  and  White  Milb. 

Chambersburg — Supt.  Hockenberry :  Seven 
ladies  and  four  gendemen  constituted  the  grad- 
uating classes  in  the  two  High  Schools.    The 


closing  exercises  were  held  in  Association  Hall, 
with  an  audience  of  one  thousand  persons. 
Each  of  the  graduates  read  an  essay,  and  Rev. 
J.  A.  Crawford,  D.  D.,  delivered  an  address. 
The  work  of  the  year  has  been  quite  satisfactory. 
Popular  interest  m  the  schools  is  increasing. 

Columbia  —  Borough  Supt.  Hoffman :  The 
final  examinations  were  held  during  the  month 
with  satisfactory  results.  The  promotions  were 
made  and  pupils  enrolled  in  their  new  positions 
on  the  last  day  of  the  term.  By  making  pro- 
motions at  the  end  of  the  term,  instead  of  at 
the  beginning  as  heretofore,  we  were  able  to 
keep  up  the  attendance  to  the  last  half-da^. 

CoRRY— Supt.  Colegrove:  The  plan  of*^  pro- 
motion has  been  changed.  Hereafter  it  will  be 
based  upon  the  examinations  of  the  whole  year, 
together*with  the  teacher's  recommendation  as 
to  industry  and  deportment.  By  this  change 
we  hope  to  encourage  more  uniform  work  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  avoid  the  objectionable  feat- 
ures of  final  examinations. 

Hazleton — Supt.  Harman :  An  exposition  of 
school  work  from  tlie  lowest  to  the  highest  grade, 
was  held  in  Hazle  Hall.  The  attendance  of 
visitors  was  large,  and  the  opinions  expressed 
were  very  complimentary  to  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  commencement  of  the  High  Schqol  passed 
off  very  pleasantly.  Five  girls  and  two  boys 
received  diplomas. 

Huntingdon— Supt.  Brumbaugh:  Principal 
Shimmell  of  the  Huntingdon  schools  has  ^^ 
signed.  The  Huntingdon  Board  are  placing  a 
neat  iron  fence  around  the  4th  ward  school 
grounds.  A  fine  row  of  maples  was  planted 
here  on  Arbor  Day.  Fourteen  young  ladies 
graduated  from  the  Huntingdon  High  School. 
Mount  Union's  school- house  will  be  tiioroughly 
repaired  and  reseated.  Several  new  houses 
,^¥ill  be  built  during  vacation. 
>xNew  Castle — Supt.  Bullock:  Arbor  Day*^ 
was  observed  by  appropriate  exercises,  tree- . 
planting,  and  a  street  parade,  having  1,700  chil- 
dren in  line,  with  banners  suitably  inscribed.  * 
The  outiook  is  encouraging.  Everything  seems 
to  indicate  a  growth  of  interest  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned  in  our  work  here.  On  May  30th,  all 
our  pupils  were  massed  on  a  large  "grand 
stand  **  in  the  Wheelman*s  Park,  and  gave  an 
open-air  concert,  showing  what  success  had 
been  attained  in  teaching  the  elements  of  music 
witiiout  a  special  teacher.  A  complete  exposi- 
tion of  manuscript  work  was  made  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  an  entire  success  in  itself  and  in 
its  influence. 

Reading — Supt.  Snyder:  Two  new  school 
buildings  will  be  erected  this  summer,  and  the 
committee  having^  the  matter  in  charge  is  con- 
sidering the  propriety  of  introducing  the  Smead 
system  of  heating,  etc.  A  new  school  was  or- 
ganized— primary  grade-^and  put  in  operation. 
The  schools  are  in  a  healthy  condition.  Teach- 
ers, as  a  rule,  are  enthusiastic. 

ScRANTON -Supt.  Phillips:  We  have  inaug- 
urated a  "  Parents*  or  Reception  Daly."  Whue 
recognizing  the  fact  that  every  day  should  be 
parents'  day,  we  know  they  do  not  visit  onr 
schools.  No  special  exercises  were  prepared 
further  than  the  judgment  of  each  teacner  sug- 
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gested.     Some  had  nothing  but  the  regular  pro- 
\  gramme  of  recitation  and  miscellaneous  work. 
These  days,  for  the  present,  are  the  last  Friday 
*;  afternoon  of  each  third  month.  -  The  teacher, 
by  sending  a  special  invitation  to  the  parents  of 
/  her  pupils,  usually  succeeds  in  bringing  them 
out.    Our  March  "day*'  brought  1,051  visitors 
(  throughout  the  city.    Arbor  Day  was  observed 
'/in  the  way  of  exercises  and  planting.    Over 
^^  one  hundred  trees  and  a  great  number  of  shrubs 
t'  and  vines  were  planted  in  our  school  yards. 
^  The  school  board,  by  resolution,  took  the  nec- 
essary means  to  protect  everything  set  out  by 
,  the  different  schools. 

Shamokin. —  Supt.  Harpel:  Our  schools 
closed  during  this  month.  The  graduating 
class  numbered  fifteen.^ A  normal  class  has 
been  organized  by  the  Superintendent  for  the 
benefit  of  teachers  and  high  school  graduates 
who  desire  to  become  teachers. 

Sharon. — Supt.  Canon :  The  commencement 
exercises  of  the  high  school  were  held  in  the 
largest  audience  room  of  the  town,  which  was 
packed  to  its  utmost  capacity.    Six  girls  and 


four  boys  received  diploYnas.  The  music  was 
furnished  by  a  chorus  of  100  voices  selected 
from  the  different  schools.  An  admission  fee 
of  ten  and  twenty  cents  was  charged,  which 
realized  |i2o.  After  deducting  expenses,  I76 
was  left  for  the  library  fund. 
-r  WiLLiAMSPORT. —  Supt.  Transeau  :  Arbor 
1  Day  was  never  so  well  and  so  geners^ly  ob- 
served by  our  schools  as  this  year.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  proper  observance  of  the  day,  and  helped  to 
increase  the  enthusiasm  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
Sixty -two  trees  —  maple,  birch,  etc.,  —  were 
planted  on  the  school  grounds.  At  the  Emery 
building  quite  a  lengthy  programme  was  carried 
out.  Mayor  James  S.  Foresman,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Board,  and  Thos.  H.  Hammond, 
Esq.,  delivered  addresses.  Every  one  was  well 
.pleased  with  the  day's  observance. 

York. —  Supt.  Shelley:  The  school  term 
closed  with  May.  The  year  has  been  one  of 
marked  prosperity.  We  need  additional  school 
accommodations  for  our  children,  and  a  new 
building  is  contemplated. 


Literary  Department. 


THE  wise  teacher  will  not  work  during  va- 
cation. Still  less  will  he  be  idle.  He  will 
rest.  He  will  recruit  his  bodily  strength  to  re- 
cuperate his  mental  vigor.  For  the  former  he 
will  seek  a  change  qf  scene  and  association; 
will  go  to  the  country,  the  mountains,  or  the  sea- 
shore; or  perhaps  he  will  stay  at  home.  In  any 
case  he  will  leave  his  school  books  out  of  sight. 
For  mental  refreshment  and  recuperation  there 
are  few  things  better  than  lig^t,  entertaining 
reading  of  a  character  that  shall  at  the  same 
lime,  however,  be  wholesome,  tonic,  invigorating 
in  its  effects  on  the  mental  and  moral  faculties. 
On  this  account  it  is  doubly  important  that  our 
vacation  literature  should  never  be  trashy,  or  of 
indifferent  quality.  It  ought  to  be  only  the  very 
best  If  it  is  not,  it  will  only  enervate  and  rust 
the  mind,  or  even  fatally  poison  it,  instead  of 
invigorating,  refreshing,  resting  it. 

In  our  opinion,  nothing  better  in  the  line  of 
summer  reading  has  recently  been  published 
than  the  two  dainty  little  volumes  of  the  *'  River- 
side Aldine  Series"  of  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  though  there  are  also  some  books 
still  more  recent  that  are  excellent  for  the  pur- 
pose. For  example,  the  lover  of  nature,  and  of 
nature's  animated  poems,  the  birds,  can  find 
nodiing  more  delightful  in  all  the  world  of  books 
than  Bradford  Torrey's  "  Birds  in  the  Bush,"  or 
John  Burroughs'  "Wake  Robin,"  or  Maurice 
Thompson's  '*  By-ways  and  Bird  Notes,"  or  Olive 
Thome  Miller's  "Bird  Ways"  and  "  In  Nesting 
Time."  The  last  of  these.  In  Nesting  Time 
(Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  price  $1.25),  is  just  out, 
and  contains  the  charming  bird  sketches  Mrs. 
Miller  has  contributed  to  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
during  the  past  few  years.  She  is  a  writer 
whose  simplicity  of  style,  enthusiasm  for  her 
subject,  and  intimate  acouaintance  with  all  the 
outer  and  inner  lives  of  the  birds,  fascinates  the 


reader,  and  keeps  him  more  than  interested  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last.  We  can  imagine 
nothing  more  ideally  restful  and  enjoyable  than 
to  wander  through  the  spicy  woods  with  her 
volume  in  hand,  while  the  thrushes,  the  black- 
birds, the  pewees,  or  the  woodpeckers  of  which 
she  writes  are  all  around  us,  bearing  witness  to 
the  truth  and  accuracy  of  everv  word  their  friend 
has  recorded.  Or  what  could  be  better  than  to 
recline  in  the  shade  of  some  old  country  orchard, 
and  read  her  loving  tales  of  the  oriole,  blue- 
bird, and  robin,  with  those  very  birds  singing  in 
the  branches  overhead  ?  Her  book  is  as  full  of 
information  as  of  entertainment,  fresh,  cheerful, 
inspiring.  Among  so-called  "  out-door  books," 
there  is  none  better  than  "  In  Nesting  Time." 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett's  books  do  not  specifically 
belong  to  this  class,  though  the  sough  of  the 
forest,  and  the  surge  of  the  sea,  are  heard 
through  them  all,  but  so  mingled  with  the  varied 
voices  of  the  human  heart  that  often  the  two 
seem  to  be  but  one.  Our  readers  will  remember 
how  notably  this  is  the  case  with  "The  White 
H eron ,"  a  short  story  not  u n  worth y  of  H  awthomc 
himself.  Equally  true  is  this  of  her  latest  vol- 
ume of  short  stories.  The  King  of  Folly  Island^ 
and  Other  Stories,  just  issued  from  the  press  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  (price  $1.25).  There 
is  a  refined  delicacy  about  Miss  Jewett's  work,  a 
grace  of  style  and  skillful  touch,  that  makes  her 
a  literary  artist  of  the  very  highest  order.  Her 
short  stories  particularly  we  regard  as  among  the 
very  best  in  our  literature.  They  have  no  su- 
periors in  the  skill  with  which  they  touch  the 
deepest  springs  of  the  human  heart,  while 
leaving  the  outer  surface  almost  unruffled. 
Profoundly  pathetic,  even  tragic,  as  some  of 
these  are,  they  yet  are  so  far  removed  fi*om  any- 
thinE  like  sensationalism,  as  to  be  eminently 
restml,  peace-bringing   in  their  effects.     The 
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stories  in  the  volume  before  us  are  distinguished 
by  all  those  characteristics  that  are  peculiar  to 
Miss  Jewett,  and  have  assured  her  such  a  high 
place  among  American  writers.  Nearly  all  of 
them  first  appeared  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly; 
which  suggests  the  remark  that  this  peerless 
literary  magazine  itself  furnishes  an  abundant 
^pply  of  the  most  desirable  vacation  reading. 
The  twelve  numbers  of  a  year  give  more  than 
enough  to  keep  one  delightfully  employed  thro' 
a  large  part  of  vacation,  and  that,  too,  with  ma- 
terial varied  enough  to  suit  every  taste  and  mood. 
Thus  we  have  in  this  accumulation  of  novels, 
short  stories,  sketches,  reviews,  essays,  etc.,  a 
whole  little  hbrary  to  enjoy  during  vacation. 

As  vacation  is  for  many  almost  the  only  op- 
portunity they  get  to  indulge  in  novel  reading, 
they  ought  to  be  careful  to  use  that  opportunity 
well — ^to  read  the  best  novels  of  the  year,  anc^ 
not  let  themselves  be  cheated  out  of  their  time 
by  unimportant  and  trivial  tales.  We  therefore 
would  call  attention  to  John  Ward,  Preacher 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  price  $1.50),  by  Mar- 
garet Deland,  of  whose  dainty  volume  of  poetry, 
"  The  Old  Garden,*'  we  wrote  some  time  ago. 
"John  Ward,  Preacher"  is  in  our  estimation 
the  most  notable  and  strongest  novel  that  has 
appeared  in  our  literature  for  some  time.  It  is 
original  in  its  plot,  written  with  extraordinary 
skill,  wholesoiAe  in  tone,  and  intensely  interest- 
ing throughout.  If  our  readers  have  time  for 
only  one  novel  this  summer,  let  that  one  be 
"John  Ward,  Preacher." 

Another  book  that  is  delightfully  fresh  for 
summer  reading  is  Mr.  Howells*  "  Their  Wed- 
ding Journey''  So  many  have  already  read 
it,  we  would  not  refer  to  it  here  if  it  were  not  that 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  just 
issued  a  new  edition  with  an  "  additional 
chapter,"  giving  a  characteristic  account  of 
Niagara  revisited  twelve  years  after  the  visit  of 
the  wedding  journey.  Those  who  have  read 
the  former  editions  will  find  enjoyment  also  in 
reading  this  enlarged  one.  Howells  is  one  of 
the  American  classic  writers,  and  "  Their  Wed- 
ding Journey  "  shows  him  at  his  best. 

For  "pick-up  reading"  during  vacation,  so 
that  the  fragments  of  time  may  not  be  lost,  no- 
thing more  suitable  and  convenient  can  well  be 
found  than  the  dainty  little  volumes  of  Messrs. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons*  series  of  "  Knickerbocker 
Nuggets,"  to  which  we  have  before  referred  in 
these  columns.  All  of  these  books  are  choice 
specimens  of  English  literature,  most  of  them 
selected  from  the  recognized  classics  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  nearly  all  belonging  to  the  class  of 
books  every  one  ought  to  have  read  or  ought  to 
read.  The  latest  volume  contains  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  (price  %\),  with  illustra- 
tions,'preface  and  historical  introductions,  notes, 
etc.,  complete.  Besides  the  value  of  the  poetry, 
the  volume  has  a  decided  worth  for  the  historical 
and  other  instruction  to  be  derived  from  it.  The 
book  is  a  gem  of  the  publishers'  art.  and  a 
thing  of  beauty  in  every  respect.  It  is  a  volume 
to  be  specially  commended  to  our  young  folks, 
for  the  older  folks  are  expected  to  have  read  its 
contents  long  ago. 

Similarly  should  our  young  folks  be  encour- 


aged to  read — why  not  during  vacation  ?— such 
biographies  as,  for  example,  Noah  Brooks'  re- 
cent life  of  Abrahan  Lincoln  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons ;  price,  $1.75).  This,  too,  is  a  handsomely- 
made  volume,  full  of  good  illustrations,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  the  best  biography  of 
Lincoln  for  young  people  thus  far  written.  It 
has  this  special  advantage  over  most  of  the 
other  biographies  of  the  subject,  that  it  treats 
more  fully  and  graphically  of  his  boyhood 
and  youth.  It  is  an  inspiring  book  for  boys, 
,and  wholesome  for  every  American  youth  to 
read.  It  gives,  moreover,  a  very  fair  picture  of 
the  times  in  the  midst  of  which  Lincoln  lived 
and  of  which  he  became  the  central  figure. 
Written  in  Mr.  Brooks'  well-known  interesting 
style,  it  will  be  sure  to  delight  every  one  who 
takes  it  up.  Our  young  people  could  hardly  do 
better  than  to  spend  .at  least  the  rainy  days  of 
vacation  in  reading  tnis  well-told  story  of  one  of 
the  nobliest  Americans  that  ever  lived. 
Constitutional  History  and  Political  Devel- 
opment OF  THE  United  States.  By  Simcn 
Sterne,  Fourth  reznsed  edition.  Neiv  York:  G.P. 
PutnanVs  Sons.  i2mo.,pp.7iXf^6i.  Price,  $rjS' 
The  popular  character  of  this  very  thorough  work 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  less  than  six  years  it  has 
passed  through  four  editions.  It  is  the  kind  of  book 
that  should  commend  itself  to  the  intelligent  Ameri- 
can citizen.  As  an  aid  in  the  study  of  civics,  it  will 
be  found  invaluable,  treating,  as  it  does,  frankly, 
fairly,  and  fully,  just  those  questions  upon  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  which  good  citizenship  largely  d^ 
pends.  In  plain  language,  it  sketches  the  history  of 
the  formation  of  and  changes  in  the  American  Con- 
stitution; explains  the  latter  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Supreme  Court ;  gives  an  account  of 
the  political  parties  and  questions,  and  in  short,  treats 
of  the  whole  subject  in  a  manner  and  spirit  that  are 
admirable  in  every  respect.  In  the  addenda,  all  those 
constitutional  and  political  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  1881  are  fully  discussed,  so  that  the  work 
is  thoroughly  up  to  date.  It  is  a  book  teachers  of 
history  and  of  civics  should  not  fail  to  avail  them- 
selves of.  We  know  of  none  better  on  the  subject. 
American  Commonwealths  :  Missouri.  A  Bone 
of  Contention.  By  Lucien  Carr.  Boston  :  Hougk- 
tof^t  Mifflin  &*  Co.  i6mo.,pp.  ^yy.  Price,  $1^3- 
We  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  ex- 
cellencies of  the  series  of  historical  works  of  which 
this  is  the  eleventh  volume.  The  series  is  edited  with 
consummate  skill  by  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder,  main- 
taining a  certain  unity  of  plan  throughout,  while  jet 
allowing  the  greatest  variety  of  method  and  style  in  the 
different  volumes.  Always  that  particular  phase  of 
each  State's  history  is  emphasized  which  constitutes 
that  State's  special  contribution  to  the  making  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  The  volume  on  Missouri  gives  a 
more  complete  history  of  that  commonwealth  than 
some  of  the  others  do ;  for  it  covers  the  whole  inter- 
esting period  from  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  work  of  the  Convention  of  1865,  and  its  effects. 
It  is  written  fairly,  frankly,  judiciously;  is  interest- 
ing, accurate,  and  reliable. 

Lessons  in  English  Adapted  to  the  Study  of 
American  Classics.  A  text-book  for  high  sckools 
and  acctdemies.  By  Sarah  E,  H.  Lockwood. 
Boston.  Ginn&*Go.  12  mo.,pp.  40J.  Price  $1.23- 
We  have  carefully  examined  this  work,  and  arc 
more  than  pleased  with  it.  It  presents  advantages 
not  to  be  fonnd  in  other  text- books  on  the  subject 
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with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In  a  clear  and  in- 
teresting style  it  gives  the  essentials  of  good  English, 
and  at  the  same  time  applies  these  rules  and  princi- 
ples in  snch  a  manner  as  to  develop  in  the  pupil  a 
correct  and  critical  literary  taste.  Although  it  in- 
cludes all  that  is  really  necessary  and  usus^lly  found 
in  text-books  on  rhetoric,  on  composition,  and  in  in- 
troductions to  the  study  of  American  literature,  it  is 
yet  so  arranged  as  to  cover  no  more  than  can  readily 
be  mastered  in  a  high  school  course  of  one  and  a  half 
or  two  years.  It  gives  the  important  facts  in  the 
history  and  elements  of  language,  errors  in  the  use 
of  English,  the  study  of  words,  construction  of  sen- 
tences, figures  of  speech,  punctuation,  letter  writing, 
composition,  besides  biographical  sketches  of  the 
seven  greatest  American  writers,  with  outlines 
for  the  study  of  their  works,  complete  lists  of 
their  writings,  and  abundant  references  for  further 
study  and  reading.  Its  examples  and  illustrations 
are  mostly  from  American  authors,  and  are  as  ex- 
cellent as  they  are  abundant.  Teachers  will  find  the 
nine  pages  of  introductory  suggestions  as  to  method 
and  aim  of  unusual  value,  full  of  good  sense,  original 
and  eminently  practical.  In  short,  it  is  the  best  book 
of  the  kind,  in  all  respects,  that  we  have  yet  seen, 
and  it  should  find  a  hearty  welcome  among  teachers 
and  students  of  the  language. 
Butler's  Elementary  Geography.  ^^ /J^' 
Redway,  Philadelphia:  E.  H,  Butler  £f^tSy^ 
4to.,pp,ij2.  /^V 

What  first  impresses  one  in  this  book  ii^he  excel 
lence  of  its  tjrpography,  paper,  and  press-i^vork.  f^k^ 
illostrations  are  profuse  and  nearly  all  fr^ih  and  mVv. ' 
The  volume  is  designed  to  be  the  introdi^tion  to  the 
author's  "Complete  Geography,"  and  is  m«AiKfcy  use 
in  primary  and  intermediate  schools.  The  iH^d!^  ptb- 
tnres  make  it  a  manual  of  object  lessons.  The  ma[ 
good.  Each  descriptive  lesson  is  followed  by  Review 
Questions.  The  most  valuable  features  of  the  book  are 
the  admirably  made  relief- maps,  and  the  lessons  on  the 
moulding  board,  with  full  directions  how  to  teach  this, 
the  best  of  all  exercises  in  geography.  This  feature 
makes  the  book  superior  to  most  others ;  for  there  is  no 
more  pleasant,  thorough  and  expeditious  method  of 
teaching  geography,  especially  in  primary  classes, 
than  by  means  of  the  moulding-board. 
The  New  Practical  Arithmetic.  By  IVaite  A. 
Shoemaker  and  Isabel  Lawi-enee,  under  th^  direc- 
tion of  D.  L,  Kiehle,  A,  M,  New  Yorh:D.Ap- 
pleton  &*  Co.  i2mo.,  pp,  404, 
If  there  were  as  much  excuse  for  every  "  new 
arithmetic'*  that  appears  as  there  is  for  this  one  it  would 
be  well.  This  book  is  a  real  improvement  and  ad- 
vance npon  most  previous  ones  designed  for  the 
Grammar  and  High  School  grade.  Particularly  laud- 
sble  is  the  stress  kid  upon  the  fundamental  necessity 
of  every  pupil's  comprehending  "  the  real  thought 
which  lies  behind  all  arithmetical  symbols  and  forms 
of  expression,' '  and  upon  clearness  of  thought  and 
expression  in  all  exercises  and  problems.  Another 
thing  that  is  "  new"  and  excellent  is  that  "  the  order 
ot  the  book  is  the  order  of  development  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil,  and  not  the  usual  theoretical  order  of 
scientific  analysis."  Teachers  of  arithmetic  will  do 
well  to  examine  this  Arithmetic. 
Popular  Physics.  By  J.  Dorman  Steele.  New 
York  :  A.  S.  Barnes  &*  Co.  i2mo.,  pp.  j8o. 
Although  springing  from  a  revision  of  the  lamented 
anther's  extraordinarily  popular  book  entitled  "  Four- 
teen Weeks  in  Natural  History,"  this  book  has  so 
inuch  that  is  new,  has  been  so  thoroughly  rewritten, 
and  has  had  such  important  additions  made  to  it,  that 


its  new  title  is  amply  justified.  In  simple,  interesting 
language,  and  with  numerous  examples,  "experi- 
ments,'* and  illustrations,  it  treats  of  Motion  and 
Force,  Attraction,  Elements  of  Machines,  Pressure  of 
Liquids  and  Gases,  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Magnetism, 
and  Electricity.  It  is  thoroughly  up  to  the  times,  em- 
bodying in  it  all  the  most  important  new  discoveries 
in  science  made  within  recent  years.  Specially  useful 
are  the  hints  and  helps  to  teachers,  the  summary  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter,  and  the  brief  history  of  each 
science.  It  is  an  admirable  text  book  in  every  re- 
spect. 
German  Exercises.    Material  to  Translate 

Into    German.     By   J.   Fred.   Stein.    Boston: 

Ginn  <Sr»  Co.  i2mo.,pp.  ij8.    Price  4^  cents. 

Another  good  little  manual  for  use  in  German 
classes.  Its  sub  title  sufficiently  describes  its  char- 
acter and  purpose.  Besides  the  carefully  selected 
material  for  translation  from  one  language  into  the 
other,  there  are  a  few  preliminary  pages  of  rules, 
principles,  and  explanations,  while  notes  and  vocab- 
ularies follow  each  exercise,  fnlelligently  used,  it 
will  fulfill  the  purpose  "  to  had  the  pupil  early  into 
the  spirit  of  the  German  by  forming  it.'* 
Alden's  Manifold  Cyclopedia  op  Knowledge 

AND  Language.     Illustrated.     Vol.  VI :  Bravo- 

^   Calyijh-     ^^^  York :  John  B.  Alden.     8vo.  pp. 

^7'  d^j/  ~?^&5fs^r  cloth   bindings  60  cts.  ;  half  mo- 

\\  ^tckiq^'cts:^^ 

This  new  ventuwe,  in  the  line  oC^a  popular  cyclo- 
pedia aiid^ktionaru  combined,  is  taking  the  public  , 
Wgori^Vwis  by  fir  the  cheapest  work  of  the  kind 
ever  offered, 'and  fbnorlinary  use  is  as  serviceable  as 
any.  Its  hai)^^/br^  adds  much  to  its  usefulness.  Its 
'article|,art;^ci»tate,  reliable,  and  fully  up  to  the 
\l^^  3iVhile' for  comprehensiveness  and  fullness  it 
'pirtBCfc::; ljcfiflipa»#^very  favorably  with  most  of  the  bulky  and 
high-priced  cyclopedias.  Its  marvellously  low  price 
places  it  within  reach  of  almost  every  school  library 
in  the  country.  The  volumes  are  published  at  inter- 
vals of  about  one  month. 

The  Pocket  Guide  for  Europe.    By  Thomas  IV. 

Knox.     New  edition.     New    York:    G.  P.  Put- 

nanCs  Sons.     24mo.^  pp.  223.     Price^  ys  cents. 

The  great  advantage  this  guide-book  has  over  most 

others  is  the  fact  that  it  is  written  by  one  who  is  a 

thorough  literary  man.     His  method  and  style  are  so 

interesting  that  even  when  one  has  to  stay  at  home  he 

will  be  entertained  and  instructed  by  reading  Colonel 

Knox's  accurate  and  graphic  descriptions  of  European 

sights.   It  is  very  convenient  in  form,  and  thoroughly 

reliable.     We  commend  it  to  travelers,  and  no  less  to 

the  stay-at-home  brigade.  • 

Taxation  :  Its  Principles  and  Methods.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  of  Dr.  Luigi  Cossa^  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  Horace  White.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  PutnamU  Sons.  i2mo.,pp.  21J.  Price ^  $1.00^ 
Students  of  the  phase  of  political  economy  and  of 
civics  of  which  this  compact  volume  treats,  will  hail 
it  with  pleasure,  for  the  principles  of  taxation  and 
public  finance  have  received  but  scant  and  inadequate 
treatment  in  our  literature.     Indeed,  so  far  as  known 
to  us,  there  is  no  other  work  of  similar  scope,  so  com- 
prehensive, yet  so  concise  and  clear,  to  be  had  in  the 
language.     The  subject  is  one  that  is  coming  to  the 
front  of  popular  interest  and  attention,  and  will  de- 
mand a  great  deal  of  the  thought  of  earnest  citizens 
during  the  rest  of  this  year.     It  is  involved  in  the 
topic  uppermost  in  our  politics  at  present.    No  better 
book  for  the  study  of  it  is  to  be  had  than  this  one. 
The  Appendix  gives  a  compilation  of  the  State  tax 
systems  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
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LURLALINE. 

LivtU 


Ou>  Ikish  Aik. 


There  was    a      lit  •»  tie     wa  -  ter-sprite,  her  name  was  Lur  -  la  -  line ;     A  -   mid  the  wa  -  ter 

2.  It         happened  in  .the^month  of  June,  the    hap  -  py  sum  -  mer   lime,     She      always  sang  a 

3.  And     now   if  you  want  more  to  know  what  Am  -  o  -  dine  saw  there,     You  first  must  love  all 


w=^ 


lil-ies  white  sometimes  she  might  hz  seen.  She     was  a    fai  -  ry  child,  Lurlinc,  could  sit  secure  and 
lovelier  lune  and  wove  a  lovelier  rhyme,  And    you  too,  like  to     Lur  -  la  -  line,  a  lovelier  song  would 
things  below,  in  water,  earth,  and  air;      You  first  must  love  all  things  that  move  among  the  trees  and 


cool.       Up   -,  on  those    li  -  ly    leaves  so   green  you     see      in    some    lone    pool,     There 
sing,        If        on  -  ly     you  knew  what  they  mean,  the  flowers  and     ev  -  'ry    ihing,     If 
flowers,  And  then  you  shall  have  more    to     love    in      shi  -  ning     fai  -  ry  bowers.     And 


would  she  sit  the  summer  day,  sing  -  ing  a  song  so  bright 
you  were  like  a  wa  -  ter-sprite — ^the  wa  -  ter  sprites  know  well 
now      if    you  want  more  to  know  what  Am  -  o  -  dine  saw    there, 


;  You  ncv  -  er  heard  the 
The  wondrous  things  of 
You       first  must  love  all 


song,  you  say,  and'don't  be  -  Heve  it  quite ! 
day  and  night,  and  all  they  have  to  tell ; 
things  be-low  in      wa  -  ter,  earth,  and     air  \ 


But  that  per- 

They        know  and 
You  first  must 


haps  is  just  because  when 
love  the  creatures  wild,  and 
love  all   things  tl.at  move  a  - 


you  quite  near  her  stood,  You  did  not  no  -  ticc  where  she  was,  or  lis  -  ten  as  you  should, 
all  the  flowers  that  grow ;  They  live  with  them  and  love  them  well,  God's  hidden  pets  they  know, 
mong  the  trees  and  flowers,  And  then  you  shall  have  more  to  love  in      shi-ning  fai  -  ry  bowers. 
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TEXTBOOKS  AND  LEGISLATION  PERTAINING  THERETO.* 


BY  DR.  E.  E.  HIGBEE,  AT  SAN  FRANOSCO  MEETING. 


THE  theme  of  the  paper  under  present 
discussion  is,  *'  Text-books  and  Legisla- 
tion pertaining  thereto." 

Among  the  postulates  upon  which  the  dis- 
cussion rests  are  these,  viz :  that  text-books 
in  some  form  are  necessary  to  our  schools, 
and  that  it  is  within  the  province  of  the 
State  to  fix  a  minimum  course  of  studies,  in 
order  that  no  schools  may  suffer  from  the 
indifference  or  neglect  of  subordinate  school 
officers. 

First,  then,  is  there  any  such  lack  of  ne- 
cessary text-books  as  to  demand  the  inter- 
vention of  State  legislation  to  secure  a 
proper  supply?  For,  no  doubt,  should  our 
communities  be  found  destitute  of  such  sup- 
ply as  would  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  es- 
tablished minimum  course  of  studies,  the 
State  would  feel  itself  obliged  to  initiate 
some  action  in  way  of  relief. 

Already,  however  the  intelligent  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  our  people  has  given 
OS  an  abundant  supply  of  text-books.  In- 
deed, the  interest  in  education  has  been  so 
widely  felt,  that  the  very  best  minds  have 
been  engaged  in  this  work,  and  school- 
book  publishing  houses  have  been  firmly  es- 
tablished throughout  the  land ;  and  it  is  a 
feet  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  that  no 
country  of  the  world  can  surpass  our  exhibit 
of  text-books,  as  regards  either  contents  or 

*Read  bj  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  Superintendent  of 
Poblic  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  July  i8,  i888,  at 
iMdiBg  of  National  Educational  Association,  San 
Frandsco,  CaMornia. 


workmanship.     It  is  a  matter  of  complaint 

rather,  that  text-books  of  all  kinds  are  too 

abundantly  supplied,  and  are  scattered  about 

**  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 

Of  Vallombrosa;" 

and  on  this  very  account,  it  is  alleged  that 
some  legislation  is  needed  to  guard  against 
too  frequent  changes,  which  add  expense, 
and  to  secure  State  uniformity*  the  absence 
of  which,  it  is  supposed,  dissipates  or  ren- 
ders vague  the  educational  work  itself.  The 
legislation  proposed,  looking  to  this  end, 
differs  in  different  localities. 

First,  Some,  assured  that  a  uniformity  of 
text-books  can  never  render  teaching  less 
vague  and  more  consistent,  as  it  has  no  power 
to  render  uniform  either  teachers  or  commun- 
ities, but  on  the  contrary  serves  only  to  make 
the  school  work  more  mechanical  and  rou- 
tinish  and  less  individual  and  free — yet, 
willing  to  take  into  account  the  element  of 
expense — have  thought  it  best  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  schools  should  be  supplied  with 
books  by  the  Directors  free  of  all  cost,  which 
would  obviate  all  expense  growing  out  of 
change  of  residence  from  school  to  school, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  school-work 
free  from  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  a 
uniformity  determined  by  authority  external 
to  the  directors  and  teachers  themselves. 
Even  this  course,  which  has  the  full  sanction 
of  Massachusetts  and  which  is  also  allowed  in 
Pennsylvania,  is  not  without  objection.  It 
weakens  with  parents,  it  is  felt,  that  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  culture  of  their  chil- 
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dren,  so  necessary  to  an  intelligent  family- 
life;  it  carries  away  from  the  household  library 
the  endeared  treasures  of  well-conned  child- 
hood books;  it  dulb  the  feeling  of  owner- 
ship upon  the  part  of  the  children  themselves, 
which  is  felt  ethically  to  have  great  educa- 
tional value ;  it  gives  countenance  to  a  ne- 
glect of  the  higher  intellectual  enterprise  of 
the  people,  who  by  being  challenged  to  give 
only  bread-and-butter  support  to  their  chil- 
dren, become  indifferent  to  anything  beyond ; 
and  it  dulls  sympathy  with  that  wholesome 
American  habit  of  business,  which  rightly 
allows  to  individuals  and  families  and  subor- 
dinate municipalities  the  utmost  swing  for 
free  impulse  and  activity. 

These  objections  may  be  somewhat  over- 
drawn, yet  they  have  had  so  much  weight 
with  us  in  Pennsylvania  as  to  constrain  us  to 
leave  the  whole  matter  entirely  optional  with 
the  Directors  themselves,  who  are  best  quali- 
fied to  keep  watch  upon  it  within  their  own 
jurisdiction,  and  who  are  immediately  ac- 
countable to  the  people. 

Second,  Some,  so  infatuated  with  the  idea 
of  uniformity,  propose  that  the  State,  through 
some  organized  commission,  shall  settle  upon 
a  uniform  series  of  text-books  for  State  or 
county  use,  and  compel  all  the  Directors  to 
see  that  the  schools  are  supplied  with  such 
series. 

This  is  far  more  objectionable  than  the 
preceding.  However  such  commission  may 
be  formed,  it  will,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  be  subject  to  the  most  urgent  rivalry 
of  competing  publishers;  and  this  concen- 
trated upon  a  single  body,  elected  or  ap- 
pointed, will  bring  into  play  all  the  tempt- 
ing arts  which  the  profits  of  so  large  a  sale 
must . inspire ;  ''Where  the  carcass  is  there 
will  the  eagles  be  gathered." 

Take,'*for  example,  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  we  have  a  million  of  children 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  The  com- 
mission, in  this  case,  would  be  called  upon 
to  establish  a  uniformity  throughout  a  Com- 
monwealth made  up  of  sections  broadly 
distinguished  from  each  other  in  their  whole 
social  economy,  and  requiring  schools  of 
equally  wide  divergence  of  treatment,  unless 
miners  and  Germans,  and  Scotch- Irish  and 
Quakers,  and  the  yeomanry  of  our  shadowy 
mountains  and  valleys,  and  the  citizens  of 
our  most  advanced  and  wealthiest  cities,  are 
to  be  treated  to  the  same  monotonous  intel- 
lectual pabulum.  What  a  Herculean  task 
this  would  be  !  How  absurdly  unnecessary 
and  vain  the  whole  effort ! 

But  suppose  the  attempt  made.  The  prof- 
its of  so  large  a  sale  of  books,  covering  a 


whole  State,  and  amounting  to  thousandsand 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  would  bring  upon 
the  commission  a  terrible  pressure,  which 
soon,  linking  with  itself  politics  as  well  as 
profits,  would  disorganize  the  whole  work, 
and  necessitate  the  repeal  of  any  such  legis- 
lation, as  in  certam  cases  it  has  already 
done.  Twice  has  the  effort  been  made  to 
carry  such  a  measure  through  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature,  and  twice,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  it  has  been  defeated.  ^ 

Again :  Some,  convinced  that  the  supply 
of  text-books,  while  under  the  control  of 
large  publishing  houses,  is  so  monopolized 
that  the  cost  to  the  parents  becomes  exorbi- 
tant, and  the  gain  to  the  publishers  immense, 
have  proposed  legislation  not  simply  in  the 
interest  of  uniformity,  but  as  against  this 
unrighteous  extortion  of  money  from  the 
people. 

This  legislation,  proposed,  and  in  some 
few  cases  enacted,  is,  that  the  State  iUelf 
shall  enter  into  the  market^  compile  the  heoh 
required^  manufacture  and  publish  them, 
fix  the  price  thereof  and  enforce  their 
use  in  the  schools.  In  other  words,  the 
monopoly  of  competing  publishing  houses 
is  to  be  overthrown  by  a  legalized  State- 
monopoly,  and  a  uniform  cheap  system  of 
text-books  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
books  now  in  use. 

Viewed  theoretically,  this  would  be  esUb- 
lishing  a  precedent  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  our  government.  Monopolies 
no  doubt  exist,  and  require  most  watdiful 
care  upon  the  part  of  all  earnest  statesmen. 
No  manufactured  article  can  well  escape  the 
danger  of  such  monopolies  in  their  efforts  to 
control  the  nuirket  and  increase  the  profits. 
It  is  claimed  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  implements  such  a  monopoly 
already  exists.  Grant  that  it  does,  and 
that  all  agricultural  industries,  with  which 
the  State  is  most  intimately  interested,  are 
made  to  suffer.  Shall  the  State,  to  throw 
off  the  incubus,  itself  enter  the  market, 
establish  its  own  shops,  gather  its  material, 
construct  its  various  machines,  fix  the 
prices  thereof,  and  enforce  their  use  through- 
out its  jurisdiction,  establishing  its  dej^ts 
of  supplies,  and  its  numerous  agents  of  dis- 
tribution, and  its  collectors  and  account- 
ants? Is  this  the  solution?  Who  can  fail 
to  answer,  JVb  /  This  would  be  the  death- 
knell  of  our  inventive  genius.  This  would 
cripple  all  self-developing  enterprise  upon 
the  part  of  the  people,  and  tend  to  destroy 
the  chief  popular  inducement  to  individual 
impulse  and  activity. 

So  here  against  the  expense  of  text-books 
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iiirnished  by  large  and  enterprising  publish- 
ing houses,  which  command  the  best  skill 
in  workmanship,  and  the  best  experience  of 
learned  men  and  professional  teachers,  and 
which  are  compelled  by  the  very  competi- 
tion itself  to  keep  fully  abreast  with  the  ad- 
vance of  our  best  schools  in  their  various 
grades,  the  State  proposes  to  enter  the  mar- 
ket, establish  its  own  machinery,  purchase 
its  own  material,  gather  its  own  workmen, 
make  of  itself  in  so  far  a  vast  publishing 
house  for  the  schools,  force  its  own  wares 
upon  teachers  and  directors  and  children, 
keep  in  depositories  of  supply  an  ever- 
increasing  stock  to  meet  all  exigencies, 
demanding  for  all  this  quite  an  army  of  em- 
ploy^. In  addition  to  this,  also,  the  series 
which  the  State  publishes  is  the  only  one  to 
be  used.  All  others  are  excluded.  All  com- 
petition, therefore,  is  at  once  set  aside, 
except  that  most  mischievous  one,  viz.,  the 
competition  to  overthrow  the  established 
series,  with  the  hope  that  a  new  one  may  give 
othera  a  chance  at  State  patronage.  When 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  series  must  em* 
brace  studies  in  literature,  language,  music 
and  drawing,  philosophy,  the  whole  range 
of  history  and  mathematics,  the  natural  sci- 
ences, as  botany,  chemistry,  etc.,  as  well  as 
reading  and  writing  and  spelling,  what  a 
task  the  State  attempts  to  accomplish  through 
a  legislative  commission,  over  against  the 
I  very  best  talent  and  skUl  already  engaged  , 
.  and  carefully  organized  by  the  enterprise  of 
I  the  people  in  their  enlightened  and  free  use 
of  powers  the  exercise  of  which  is  always 
the  sure  warrant  of  a  high  and  advancing 
civilicarion !  The  theory  of  such  action  is 
to.  my  mind  grotesque,  and  without  any 
sanction  from  either  reason  or  history. 

But,  viewing  it  practically,  what  does  such 
legislation  involve?  In  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania we  may  safely  say  that  ||a,^oo,ooo, 
probably  more,  are  invested  in  public  school 
text-books  now  held  by  the  parents  or  chil- 
dren, or  school-boards.  This,  as  so  much 
personal  or  school  property,  must  be  sacri- 
ficed to  give  room  for  the  State  series,  pub- 
lished under  most  adverse  circumstances; 
for  the  making  and  printing  of  school-books 
require  the  skill  and  practice  of  long  expe- 
rience, which  the  State  has  not  and  cannot 
easily  secure,  and  its  series  on  this  account 
will  most  likely  be  inferior,  both  in  sub- 
stance and  workmanship,  to  those  already 
'  in  use,  more  costly  at  the  outset,  and  after- 
^virds  also;  for  the  schools  must  be  sup- 
plied, and  the  State  must  have  the  stock  on 
band,  whatever  may  be  the  cost,  or  throw 
the  job  into  other  hands,  and  thus  give  up 


the  business.  Every  circumstance,  therefore, 
unfavorable  to  business  economy  surrounds 
such  action.  In  certain  places,  however, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  legisla- 
tion looking  to  the  employment  of  convicts 
and  prisoners  to  do  the  necessary  manual 
labor,  and  thus  lighten  the  State  expense. 
No  more  effective  method  could  be  devised 
to  throttle  all  ambition  to  skillful  workman- 
ship, to  mock  the  just  pride  of  a  craft  of 
men  who  delight  to  rival  one  another  in 
this  worthy  industry,  and  to  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence  now  reached,  which  is 
acknowledged  even  by  other  countries  as 
marvellously  high. 

We  can  gain  but  little  information  as  yet 
by  any  observation  of  the  results  of  such 
legislation,  for  the  experiment  has  covered 
but  a  small  range  of  text-books  used  in  our 
schools.  Yet  enough  has  been  done  to  war- 
rant a  comparison  in  point  of  substance, 
workmanship,  and  cost,  between  a  State 
series  and  the  old  series  which  it  would  dis- 
place. But  time  forbids  entering  upon  this 
subject,  unless  in  the  further  discussion  it 
becomes  necessary.  It  must  suffice  to  say 
that  we  feel  confident  that  such  comparison 
will  only  confirm  what  we  have  said,  and 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  take  it  up  should 
any  necessity  demand  it. 


FREE  TEXTBOOKS.* 


BY  J.  P.  WICKERSHAM,  LL.D. 


TO  make  a  school  free,  you  must  make  all 
free  that  belongs  to  it.  To  the  school 
belong  the  house,  the  furniture,  a  teacher  to 
impart  instruction,  and  suitable  apparatus  to 
aid  him  in  the  task.  In  the  same  category 
must  be  placed  text-books,  for  they  are  the 
necessary  tools  with  which  the  teacher 
works.  A  free  school,  therefore,  implies 
free  text-books  as  well  as  a  free  school- 
house,  free  school  furniture  and  apparatus, 
and  free  tuition.  From  the  standpoint  of  a 
free  school  system,  no  line  can  be  drawn 
that  will  place  text-books  on  one  side  to  be 
purchased  by  private  individuals,  and  all 
else  belonging  to  the  school  on  the  other, 
to  be  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  public. 
The  pupil  needs  a  book  with  which  to  pre- 
pare his  lessons,  about  as  much  as  he  does 
a  seat  to  sit  upon,  or  a  map  or  a  blackboard 
to  aid  him  in  his  studies.     The  principle 

^Read  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers' 
Association  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  Julv  3,  1888,  by  Dr. 
J.  P.  Wickersham,  Ex-State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Inatmction. 
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upon  which  free  school  systems  are  based 
absolutely  demands  free  text-books — the 
logic  of  the  case  is  without  a  break. 
,  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  under  their 
so-called  public  school  systems,  while  school- 
houses  were  built  and  furnished  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  rate-bills  existed  in  several  of 
the  New  England  States,  in  New  York, 
Ohio  and  elsewhere  in  this  country ;  that  is, 
pupils  from  well  -to-do  families  paid  tuition 
fees,  and  only  the  indigent  received  instruc- 
tion without  charge.  Such  systems  of  schools 
are  to  be  found  to  day  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  But  they  are  not  properly 
free  school  systems,  being  free  only  in  part. 
A  free  school  proper  is  a  school  whose  doors 
stand  wide  open,  inviting  all  to  enter  and 
enjoy  its  advantages  without  charge,  and  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality.  If  a  school  which 
exacts  tuition  fees  from  a  portion  of  its 
pupils  is  not  a  free  school,  how  can  a  school 
be  free  that  compels  its  pupils  to  buy  the 
books  they  use  ?  No  better  reason  can  be 
given  in  favor  of  free  tuition  than  in  favor 
of  free  books,  both  being  essential  features 
of  a  true  free  school  system. 
X  In  Pennsylvania,  the  text-books  to  be 
used  in  our  schools  are  prescrbed  by  public 
authority.  Neither  pupils  nor  parents  have 
any  choice  in  the  matter.  Under  the  law, 
they  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
school,  and  Boards  of  School  Directors  con- 
trol their,  selection  as  absolutely  as  they  do 
the  selection  of  the  school  furniture.  In 
such  circumstances,  does  it  not  seem  arbi- 
trary, if  not  unjust,  to  compel  private  indi- 
viduals to  purchase  books  in  the  selection  of 
which  they  have  had  no  voice  ?  If  the  public 
interest  requires  certain  books  to  be  used  in 
the  schools  and  prohibits  the  use  of  others, 
does  it  not  in  all  fairness  carry  with  it  the 
duty  of  meeting  the  expense  incurred  ?  In 
other  words,  if  text-books  are  selected  by 
public  authority,  it  is  not  right  that  they 
should  be  paid  for  by  public  authority  ? 

The  great  purpose  of  a  free  school  system 
is  to  make  education  universal ;  and  the  ex- 
perience of  every  civilized  country  in  the 
whole  world  is  that  even  to  approximate 
that  end,  schools  must  be  made  free.  If  a 
people  were  left  to  build  their  school-houses 
by  private  effort,  a  certain  number  of  school- 
houses  would  be  built  and  i.  certain  number 
of  children  would  attend  school ;  but  the 
moment  the  school-houses  come  to  be 
erected  at  the  public  expense,  the  number  in 
demand  will  be  vastly  increased,  and  the 
children  seeking  admission  will  fill  them  to 
overflowing.  The  effect  of  tuition  fees 
wherever  they  have  been  exacted  has  been 


to  close  the  school  doors  against  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  children.  Nor 
has  the  exemption  of  the  indigent  as  a  cbas 
from  the  payment  of  such  fees  ever  brought 
into  school  in  large  numbers  the  children  it 
was  intended  to  benefit.  Whatever  may  be 
the  case  in  other  countries,  we  have  never 
had  in  America  a  class  of  men  so  wanting 
in  self-respect,  so  dead  to  a  sense  of  true 
manhood,  as  to  consent  to  see  their  children 
publicly  branded  with  a  mark  of  pauperism. 
Ignorance,  bad  as  it  may  be,  is,  in  their  ^ 
opinion,  better  than  such  a  mark.  These 
facts  are  historic,  cold  statistics  prove  them, 
and,  therefore,  they  admit  of  no  contradic- 
tion. In  view  of  them,  can  any  one  doubt 
that  multitudes  of  children  are  kept  out  of 
school  because  their  parents  either  cannot  or 
will  not  furnish  them  with  the  necessary 
text-books?  And,  in  particular,  is  it  not 
clear  that  the  increased  cost  of  the  text- 
books required  is  one  of  the  causes  that  pre- 
vent so  many  of  our  young  people  other- 
wise well  prepared  from  entering  grammar 
and  high  schools  ?  Does  not  every  superin- 
tendent of  schools  present  know  that  chil- 
dren remain  away  from  school  because  they 
cannot  obtain  the  required  books  ?  Is  there 
a  teacher  in  this  body  who  has  not  lost 
pupils  because  they  were  unable  to  procure 
books  to  continue  their  studies,  or  who  is 
not  acquainted  with  children  out  of  school 
who  would  attend  if  books  were  as  free  as 
tuition  ?  And,  as  already  stated,  text-books 
furnished  free  to  indigent  pupils  does  not 
increase  the  attendance  at  school.  Thb 
plan  has  been  adopted  in  many  school  dis- 
tricts, especially  in  cities  and  towns,  and 
from  the  best  motives.  But  the  plan  in  it- 
self is  a  palpable  violation  of  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  on  which  free  school  systems 
are  based,  and  in  the  main  defeats  its  own 
purpose.  A  Board  of  School  Directors  un- 
der our  laws  has  no  right  to  furnish  text- 
books to  some  pupils  and  not  to  all — no 
right  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between 
classes  of  pupils  in  a  school — no  right  to 
say  in  the  light  of  day  that  this  boy  is  rich 
and  can  afford  to  buy  his  own  books,  and 
that  one  is  poor  and  is  dependent  for  even 
the  books  he  uses  upon  a  charitable  public. 
Nothing  more  to  the  credit  of  our  social 
condition  can  be  said  than  that  few  children 
have  ever  been  brought  into  school  by  the 
plan  of  furnishing  free  books  to  the  indigent 
and  not  to  all.  It  follows  that,  if  education 
is  to  become  universal,  or  if  it  is  to  reach 
the  classes  that  are  to  be  most  benefited  by 
it,  schools,  including  text-books  and  all  else 
that  belongs  to  them,  must  be  free — free  as 
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the  air  we  breathe  or  as  the  blessed  sunlight 
of  heaven. 

The  great  question  upon  which  the  fight 
for  free  schools  was  waged  in  this  State 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  was  the  doctrine 
of  equality  before  the  law  in  the  matter  of 
obtaining  an  education.  The  advocates  of 
free  schools  contended  that  the  opportuni- 
ties of  obtaining  an  education  should  be 
made  by  public  authority  as  nearly  equal  as 
possible  to  all  classes  of  children  of  school 
age,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  The  least, 
they  maintained,  that  should  be  done  in  this 
direction  was  to  free  the  pathway  of  instruc- 
tion from  all  obstructions  arising  from  pov- 
erty. To  accomplish  this  end  everything 
appertaining  to  public  schools  was  made 
bet  except  text-books.  The  logic  of  the 
great  work  of  establishing  free  schools  re- 
quired the  taking  of  this  additional  step ; 
bat  it  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen  that 
the  failure  to  take  it  would  continue  to  pre- 
vent the  children  of  the  poor  from  attend- 
ing school  on  the  same  terms  as  the  children 
of  the  rich,  and  in  consequence  close  the 
doors  of  the  schools  against  many  thousands 
of  the  very  class  of  children  for  whose  spe- 

,  cial  benefit  free  schools  were  intended.  We 
who  so  plainly  see  the  mistake  made  in  the 
beginning  should   hasten   to  correct  it  by 

I  giving  at  once  all  the  chance  possible  of  ob- 
taining an  education  to  every  child  in  the 
land.  From  these  statements  there  would 
seem  to  be  but  one  conclusion  possible,  viz., 
that  the  theory  of  free  schools  demands  free 
books.  Any  argument  that  can  be  made 
against  free  books  is  equally  good  against 
free  schoob.  It  is  asked,  I  know,  why  if 
we  furnish  books  to  the  pupils  in  our  schools 
should  we  not  provide  them  as  well  with 
food  and  clothing?  The  answer  is  plain. 
Text-books  necessarily  belong  to  the  school, 

I  are  a  part  of  its  equipment,  and  are  pre- 
scribed by  public  authority;  while  food  and 
clothing  belong  to  the  home,  must  be  fur- 

i  nished  whether  there  are  schools  or  not,  and 
are  selected  wholly  without  interference  or 

'  restriction  by  parents  or  guardians.  The 
plain  line  that  separates  the  school  from  the 
home  leaves  text-books  on  one  side  and 
food  and  clothing  on  the  other. 

We  may  notice  here,  also,  an  objection  to 
free  text-books,  founded  on  the  principle 
that  the  public  may  do  too  much  for  the  in- 
dividual. It  b  said  that  a  too  bountiful 
provbion  for  the  poor  tends  to  increase 
pauperbm,  that  too  many  hospitals  for  the 
tick  tends  to  add  to  the  number  of  the  com- 
plaining, that  a  hand  extended  too  freely 

I      to  help  the    struggling    masses  tends   to 


weaken  self-effort,  if  not  to  promote  idle- 
ness, that  a  government  that  does  everything 
for  its  subjects  soon  leaves  them  incapable 
of  doing  anything  for  themselves.  To  fur- 
nbh  free  text-books  for  the  children  in  our 
schoob,  it  is  argued,  is  to  go  a  step  beyond 
the  line  of  work  that  a  judicious  public 
should  do  for  private  individuals,  and  vivid 
imaginations  have  even  seen  socialbmand 
anarchy  springing  up  along  the  pathway  of 
free  book^.  There  is  a  grain  of  reason  in 
all  thb.  It  is  possible  for  the  public  to  do 
too  much  for  the  individual ;  but  the  mb-- 
take  in  thb  country  and  under  a  govern- 
ment like  ours,  is  mostly  in  the  direction  of 
doing  too  little.  If  there  is  a  kind  of  help 
that  unnerves  jyid  weakens,  there  b  also  a 
kind  that  stimulates  and  strengthens.  For 
one  man  in  the  United  States  that  is  made 
less  useful  to  himself  and  others  by  timely 
assistance  and  words  of  encouragement 
given  him,  ten  are  lost  to  all  that  b  good 
for  want  of  that  help  and  hope  that  should 
come  from  the  sympathies  of  their  fellow- 
men.  Our  world  b  not  yet  overburdened 
with  charity  and  love.  We  have  not  yet 
among  us  a  surplus  of  that  feeling  of  brother- 
hood which  prompts  those  who  possess  the 
good  things  of  thb  life  to  share  them  with 
the  needy,  who  unfortunately  are  to  be 
found  in  every  community.  With  schoob 
wholly  free,  and  made  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible, there  will  still  remain  in  every  com- 
munity a  residuum  of  ignorance  sufficiently 
formidable  to  be  a  curse  to  society,  and  to 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  political  in- 
stitutions like  ours. 

But  the  objection  against  free  text  books 
now  under  consideration,  b  best  answered 
when  we  say  that  free  schoob  are  now  every- 
where acknowledged  to  be  a  godsend  to 
the  indigent  classes  of  society,  elevating 
their  social  condition,  making  their  labor 
more  efficient,  freeing  their  minds  from  de- 
grading superstitions,  inspiring  them  with 
the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition,  and 
improving  their  chances  of  success  in  life ; 
and  free  text -books,  as  we  have  shown,  are 
a  necessary  adjunct  of  free  schools.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  promoting  idleness,  or  pauper- 
ism, or  crime,  or  socialbm,  or  anarchy,  free 
schoob  with  free  text-books,  and  the  more 
because  of  free  text-books,  are  the  best  anti- 
dote for  these  evib.  Philadelphia  has  less 
of  the  spirit  of  socialbm  and  anarchy  than 
any  other  large  city  in  the  country,  and  yet 
this  old,  staid  city  has  furnbhed  free  text- 
books with  her  free  schoob  for  more  than 
seventy  years.  If  in  the  long  period  of  sev- 
enty years^  no  sign  of  the  danger  spoken  of 
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has  appeared,  further  argument  on  this  head 
would  seem  superfluous. 

Fortunately,  while  in  theory  the  principle 
upon  which  we  advocate  the  furnishing  of 
free  text-books  to  the  pupils  in  our  schools 
seems  sound,  we  are  in  no  want  of  facts 
showing  that  its  practical  application  is 
beneficial.  The  text-books  used  in  the 
schools  of  two  States,  Massachusetts  and 
California,  are  free  under  the  operation  of 
general  laws.  In  seven  other  States,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey, 
Vermont,  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania,  free 
text-books  are  authorized,  but  not  enforced 
by  law.  Among  the  cities  and  towns  in 
Maine  that  have  adopted  the  free  book 
system  are  Auburn,  Bath,  Lewiston,  Dext^, 
Orono  and  Waterville.  In  New  Jersey,  free 
books  are  in  use  in  Trenton,  Newark,  Jersey 
City,  Paterson,  New  Brunswick  and  other 
places.  In  our  own  State,  Philadelphia  has 
had  the  free  book  system  in  operation  since 
1818.  Pittsburgh  furnishes  text -books  free. 
The  same  is  done  by  Chester,  West  Chester, 
Norristown  and  Lancaster,  and  also  by  many 
country  school  districts.  Outside  of  the 
States  directly  authorizing  the  furnishing 
of  text-books  free,  many  cities  and  other 
school  districts  have  special  laws  permitting 
them  to  do  so.  Among  the  large  cities  of 
this  class  may  be  named  New  York,  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago. 

I  have  by  me,  as  I  write,  reports  and  let- 
ters from  presidents  of  school  boards,  super- 
intendents of  schools  and  leading  teachers, 
covering  nearly  the  whole  territory  in  which 
the  free  text-book  system  is  in  operation, 
and  they  all  with  striking  uniformity  agree 
that  the  practical  advantages  of  the  system 
are  as  follows : 

1.  It  increases  the  attendance  at  school, 
especially  in  the  higher  departments. 

2.  It  removes  from  the  school  all  distinc- 
tions of  class. 

3.  It  saves  time  in  organizing  schools  and 
forming  new  classes. 

4.  It  enables  the  teacher  .to  give  more 
variety  to  his  instruction. 

5.  It  lessens  the  expense  of  furnishing 
text-books. 

That  a  system  of  free  text-books  increases 
the  attendance  at  school,  and  especially  in 
the  higher  departments,  is  the  univcrsAl 
opinion  of  those  who  have  charge  of  the 
schools  wherever  the  system  is  in  operation. 
Extracts  from  a  multitude  of  letters  and  re- 
ports might  be  quoted  confirming  this  state- 
ment, but  it  seems  unnecessary.  They  are 
all  of  one  import,  and  the  figures  they  pre- 
sent cannot  lie.     And  the  reason  for  this 


increased  attendance  under  such  a  system  is 
plain .  The  man  who  can  hardly  pay  the  rent 
of  the  humble  dwelling  he  lives  in  and  fur- 
nish the  plainest  kinds  of  food  and  clothing 
for  his  family,  is  frequently  unable  to  bear 
the  additional  burden  of  buying  books  for 
his  children  to  use  in  school.  School  and 
books  are  in  his  judgment  luxuries  that  can- 
not be  indulged  in  while  hunger  gnaws  the 
vitals,  and  cold  chills  the  body.  Besides, 
there  are  thoughtless,  reckless  fathers  and 
mothers  in  almost  every  community  who 
will  send  their  children  to  school  if  it  costs 
nothing,  but  otherwise  will  keep  them  at 
home  in  ignorance.  There  are  also  in  every 
city  and  large  town,  and  in  many  country  dis- 
tricts, neglected  children,  children  without 
friends  or  care-takers,  some  of  whom  can  be 
brought  into  school  if  text-books  and  all  other 
things  are  free,  but  certainly  not  otherwise. 
In  the  case  of  large  families  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  children  are  sent  to  school 
alternately,  in  order  to  save  expense  in  the 
purchase  of  books.  As  the  pupils  in  school 
advance  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade,  the 
books  they  use  become  more  expensive, 
and  all  teachers  of  higher  grade  schools 
know  that  the  children  of  poor  parents  often 
drop  out  because  they  cannot  buy  the 
necessary  books.  Our  grammar  and  high 
schools,  free  as  they  are  except  in  the  mat- 
ter of  text-books,  are  a  luxury  too  dear  for 
multitudes  of  talented  boys  and  girls  who 
Jong  to  attend  them. 

<^  A  system  of  free  text-books  removes  all 
distinctions  of  class.  Seeing  that  many 
children  do  not  attend  school  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
books,  many  Boards  of  School  Directors,  in 
violation  of  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  all 
free  school  laws,  make  provision  for  furnish- 
ing text-books  gratuitously  to  children 
whose  parents  are  willing  to  acknowledge 
their  poverty.  This  practice  draws  at  once 
a  line  of  distinction  in  school  between  the 
pupils  who  provide  their  own  books  and 
those  who  nse  books  provided  by  the  School 
Board  and  often  marked  as  its  property. 
Such  a  distinction  thus  publicly  drawn  is 
most  humiliating  to  a  sensitive  child.  It 
covers  him  with  undeserved  shame,  and  is 
enough  to  drive  him  from  school,  and  in 
fact  often  does  so.  Let  text-books,  like  all 
else  about  schools,  be  free,  that  there  may 
be  at  least  one  spot  in  every  community 
where  the  children  of  the  poor  can  forget 
the  ills  of  poverty,  and  stand  on  common 
ground,  the  peers  in  all  respects  of  their* 
fellows. 
.  A  system  of  free  text-books  saves  time  in 
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organizing  schools  and  in  foiming  new 
Glioses.  In  schools  in  which  the  pupils  pur- 
chase their  own  text-books,  it  is  generally  a 
week  and  sometimes  more  from  the  day  of 
opening  before  a  school  can  be  fairly  organ- 
ized. With  books  ready  furnished,  a  school 
can  be  at  work  almost  from  the  first  hour  of 
the  first  day.  The  time  thus  saved  would  go 
far  towards  paying  in  full  for  the  necessary 
books.  But  this  is  not  all  that  is  gained,  for 
during  a  term  the  formation  of  new  classes 
is  frequently  delayed  and  sometimes  de- 
feated, because  parents  are  backward  in 
furnishing  the  required  books.  With  free 
books,  also,  the  confusion  that  sometimes 
grows  out  of  the  use  of  different  editions  of 
the  same  book  would  be  avoided. 
\  A  system  of  free  text-books  enables  the 
^  teacher  to  give  more  variety  to  his  instruc- 
tion. If  the  books  are  purchased  by  Boards 
of  Directors,  it  costs  no  more  to  have  sev- 
eral kinds  in  use  in  the  schools  than  to  have 
only  one  kind ;  and  in  teaching  it  is  fre- 
quently a  great  advantage  to  change  from 
one  kind  to  another.  A  change  in  reading 
books  now  and  then  is  of  special  advantage. 
If  the  same  Readers  are  used  from  year  to 
year,  children  are  apt  to  tire  of  them.  They 
have  read  the  lessons  so  many  times,  or 
have  heard  them  read,  that  they  seem  old 
and  stale.  In  such  cases,  a  change  from 
one  series  to  another  revives  interest  and 
gives  a  new  start  to  the  class.  An  advan- 
tage somewhat  simttar  may  be  derived  from 
a  like  change  in  Arithmetics  and  Geog- 
raphies. 
r^  A  system  of  free  text  books  lessens  the 
I  expense  on  account  of  books.  First,  there 
is  the  saving  by  buying  at  wholesale  instead 
of  retail  prices.  This  amounts  to  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent.  In  the  case  of 
certain  school  supplies,  it  reaches  in  par- 
ticular localities  as  much  as  one  hundred 
per  cent.  Then,  text-books  owned  by 
school  districts  are  used  until  worn  out, 
sometimes  serving  the  purposes  in  turn  of  a 
dozen  or  more  pupils,  while  those  purchased 
byindividuab  are  frequently  thrown  aside 
after  being  used  by  a  single  person  for  a 
term  or  two.  Even  in  the  case  of  large 
&milies,  the  same  book  is  seldom  used  by 
children  of  diiTerent  ages.  New  books  and 
new  editions  of  old  ones  render  this  im- 
practicable. Doubtless,  a  million  of  volumes 
of  school  books  in  fair  condition,  but  obso- 
lete and  useless,  could  be  found  to-day  in 
the  garrets  and  unused  closets  of  houses 
throughout  the  commonwealth. 

Under  the  free  text-book  system,  the  cost 
of  furnishing    each    pupil    enrolled    with 


books,  stationery,  and  other  supplies,  is 
from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  year ;  in  exr 
ceptional  cases  only  it  may  fall  below  or  rise 
above  the  sums  named.  The  statistics 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country  show 
that  the  average  cost  per  pupil  is  about  sevr 
enty-five  cents  per  annum.  Where  the  sys- 
tem has  been  in  operation  for  a  series  of 
years,  it  is  calculated  that  the  annual  saving 
to  a  school  district  by  furnishing  text-boolu 
free  is  not  less  than  a  dollar  per  pupil.  A 
district  having  a  thousand  children  attend- 
ing school  would  therefore  save  .  every  year 
by  adopting  the  free  book  system  one  thou- 
sand dollars ;  the  city  of  Scranton,  having 
eleven  or  twelve  thousand  children  enrolled 
in  her  schools,  would  save  eleven  or  twelve 
thousand  dollars;  and  a  million  dollars  would 
be  about  the  sum  saved  by  the  whole  State» 
To  prove  these  statements,  I  might  quote 
the  statistics  given  in  the  letters  and  xeports 
before  me,  from  a  large  number  of  school 
districts  throughout  the  country  in  which 
the  free  book  system  is  in  operation ;  but 
those  who  are  inclined  to  doubt  my  general 
statements  would  be  equally  inclined  to 
doubt  my  figures,  and  so,  having  stated  the 
truth  concerning  the  matter  as  it  appears  to 
me  after  diligent  searching,  no  better  course 
seems  open  than  to  allow  each  inquirer  to 
test  it  in  his  own  way. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  there  are  two 
or  three  objections  sometimes  made  to  the 
system  of  free  books  which  are  worthy  of 
notice. 

First,  it  is  said  that  the  books  under  this 
system,  being  public  property,  will  be 
abused.  In  answer,  it  might  just  as  truth- 
fully be  said  that  the  books,  being  public 
property,  will  be  well  cared  for.  The  extent 
to  which  care  is  taken  of  books  in  school, 
whether  public  or  private  property,  depends 
almost  wholly  upon  the  teacher — is  purely 
a  question  of  discipline.  Children  can  be 
trained  to  take  good  care  of  all  kinds  of 
property,  their  own  and  that  of  others,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  for  those  who  doubt  to 
look  and  see.  The  testimony  of  superin- 
tendents and  directors  in  districts  that  have 
in  operation  the  free  book  system  is  almost 
uniform,  however,  as  to  the  fact  that  books 
are  subject  to  less  abuse  in  schools  where 
they  are  owned  by  the  public  than  in  schools 
where  they  are  owned  by  individuals.  The 
reason  assigned  is  that  teachers  and  school 
officers  are  more  careful  in  their  supervision 
in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter. 

Again,  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  children  to  own  the  books  they 
use  in  school,  in  order  to  keep  them  at  their 
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homes  and  to  preserve  them.  About  the 
only  books  found  in  many  houses,  it  is  al- 
leged, are  school  books;  take  these  away, 
and  nothing  would  remain  but  litjcrary 
nakedness.  My  own  observation  is  that 
little  home  use  is  made  of  old  school  books. 
They  are  generally  thrown  aside  as  of  no  ac- 
count. But  if  it  were  otherwise,  if  such 
books  possess  the  value  claimed  by  some, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  free  book  system  to 
prevent  any  one  from  purchasing  such 
school  books  as  he  may  desire  to  own. 

Further,  the  trouble,  under  the  free  book 
system,  connected  with  purchasing,  distri- 
buting and  caring  for  the  books,  is  made  an 
objection.  It  is  admitted  that  this  is  a  very 
serious  difficulty  in  rural  districts,  where  the 
schools  are  widely  scattered  and  frequently 
open  but  a  portion  of  the  year;  but  in  cities 
and  towns,  and  especially  in  those  having 
superintendents  of  schools,  the  objection  has 
not  much  weight.  It  must  be  remembered, 
also,  that  good  things  cannot  often  be 
obtained  without  some  trouble  and  expense, 
and  the  only  question  is  whether  the  free 
book  system  is  worth  what  it  costs.  That 
it  is  so,  the  facts  stated  in  this  paper  abun- 
dantly prove. 

Should  any  school  district,  moved  by  what 
has  now  been  said,  feel  disposed  to  adopt 
the  system  of  free  books,  my  advice  as  to 
the  most  economical  way  of  introducing  it 
is  as  follows : 

Either  to  agree  upon  a  time  when  all  the 
books  in  use  are  subject  to  change  under  our 
laws  relating  to  changes  in  text-books,  and 
then  give  an  opportunity  to  any  publisher 
who  desires  to  do  so  to  bid  on  the  contract 
for  furnishing  them.  The  prices  named  in 
the  several  bids  should  then  become  one  of 
the  elements  in  determining  the  kind  of 
books  to  be  selected.  In  such  cases,  books 
can  generally  be  obtained  at  introduction 
prices,  and  sometimes  the  old  books  can  be 
exchanged  for  new  ones  at  very  low  rates. 

Or  introduce  the  system  gradually,  by 
requiring  that  all  pupils  thereafter  entering 
school  and  all  pupils  promoted  to  a  higher 
grade  shall  be  furnished  with  text-books 
without  charge.  In  this  way,  the  system 
can  be  introduced  gradually  at  compara- 
tively small  expense,  the  books  already  in 
the  hands  of  pupils  being  continued  as  long 
as  they  can  be  of  use. 

In  either  of  these  ways,  the  free  book 
system  can  be  introduced  b^  judicious  man- 
agement into  a  school  district  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  ^x.oo  or  ^1.25  for  each  pupil  en- 
rolled. It  will  cost  twice  that  much  or 
more  if  the  books  to  be  used  have  been  se- 


lected before  bids  have  been  asked  for  od 
the  contracts  for  furnishing  them,  or  if  tbe 
system  shall  be  introduced  at  once  and  nev 
books  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  the  pupils 
in  the  schools. 


ON  THE  DUTY  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
TO  SUPPORT  ^HE  COLLEGE.* 

BY  W.  T.  HARRIS,  LL.  D. 


IN  the  United  States  there  does  not  exist  what 
may  be  called  a  national  system  of  education. 
Even  in  the  several  States,  individually,  there 
is  not  to  be  found  such  a  thing  as  a  State  sys- 
tem of  education,  which  includes  all  descripCioDS 
of  schools  as  members  of  its  oiganism,  and 
stamps  them  all  with  its  policy  and  methods. 
A  thorough  State  system  would  have  supervi- 
sion and  control  of  all  species  of  schools,  and 
would  coSrdinate  or  subordinate  them  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  grade  found  its  place  and 
special  function  antiapated  and  provided  for  by 
ail  others.  According  to  many,  our  national  prin- 
ciple of  local  self-government  does  not  permit 
anything  of  this  kind. 

While  the  State  establishes  and  maintains  two 
grades  of  schools — common  schools  and  high 
schools — and  in  some  cases  three  or  more 
grades,  it  permits  and  encourages  all  kinds  of 
private  enterprise  in  education,  especially  in  die 
direction  of  higher  education,  and  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  leaves  to  religious  denominations 
and  private  corporations  the  business  of  provid- 
ing all  of  the  college  and  university  instruction. 

It  may  easily  happen  that  under  these  circum- 
stances antagonizing  tendencies  will  arise.  The 
elementary  schools  may  form  their  courses  of 
study  in  such  a  mannqir  as  to  fit  their  pupils  for 
a  higher  education  different  from  that  which  col- 
leges actually  furnish ;  and  if  the  colleges  refuse 
to  modify  their  course  of  instruction  m  such  a 
manner  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  preparatory  course 
given  by  the  common  schools,  then  the  common 
schools  by  adherence  to  their  chosen  curricu- 
lum will  lead  their  pupils  into  paths  that  will 
not  conduct  them  towards  higher  education. 
The  result  will  be  to  diminish  the  number  that 
receive  a  higher  education  in  colleges. 

College  education  should  mean  the  produc- 
tion of  directive  intelligence.  To  decrease  this 
sort  of  production  is  directly  suicidal  to  the 
highest  mterests  of  civilization. 

This  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  us  all;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  can  lay  blame  on  the 
management  of  the  colleges,  because  they  have 
declined  to  readjust  their  own  curriculum  so  as 
to  correspond  to  the  modification  in  that  of  the 
common  schools.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
seem  that  those  who  preside  over  higher  educa- 
tion should  be  the  first  to  perceive  the  necessity 
for  modifications  of  any  sort  demanded  by  the 
age,  and  to  make  proper  provision  for  them. 

♦Read  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  of  Concord, 
,  Massachusetts,  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  at  Scranton,  Penna.,  Jnly  4, 1S88. 
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But  whfle  it  would  appear  that  the  directors  of 
the  common  schools  are  most  likely  to  be  in 
error  in  this  matter — as  they  are  most  likely  to 
comprehend  less  profoundly  the  necessity  of 
the  aee  and  the  best  means  of  meeting  its  de- 
man^-^t  is  often  true  that  a  necessity  of  the 
age  makes  itself  felt  first  in  the  lower  strata  of 
society,  for  the  very  reason  that  thev  are  under 
the  sway  of  immediate  impulse,  and  are  not  in 
the  habitof  submitting  their  impulses  to  a  severe 
cross-examination  in  the  court  of  reason. 

Such  cross-examination  is  wont  to  suppress 
entirely  the  manifestation  of  a  new  instinct,  as 
something  abnormal  and  capricious.  For  the 
new  instinct  can  give  no  account  of  itself. 
Hence  comes  the  possibility  of  error  on  the  part 
of  highest  culture  and  self-conscious  directive 
power.  It  may  stand  in  the  way  of  a  needed 
reform.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  it  always  has  fallen 
into  this  error,  and  is  always  doing  it  again. 
It  is  a  blind  conservatism  opposing  the  revolu- 
tionary tendencies  of  a  blmd  radicalism.  A 
rational  conservatism  should  systematically  in- 
vestigate  the  grounds  that  have  caused  to  exist 
the  present  systems  and  methods,  and  likewise 
the  causes  of  the  manifestation  of  any  and  all 
revolutionaury  tendencies.  This  two-fold  inves- 
tigation is  indispensable  to  able  directive  con- 
trol of  affairs. 

It  may  happen  that  the  result  of  such  two- 
fold investigation  would  establish  the  wisdom 
of  the  colleges  in  maintaining  the  traditional  dis- 
ciplines in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  as 
the  only  appropriate  basis  of  higher  education. 
In  that  case  the  directors  of  public  education 
would  be  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong  in  so  far  as 
they  have  foiled  to  make  preparation  for  the 
higher  education  as  it  exists. 

The  collies,  too,  if  this  failure  exists,  are 
justified  in  founding  and  encouraging  special 
preparatory  schools.  Those  who  are  to  receive 
a  higher  education  would  thus  be  separated 
from  other  youth  even  in  their  primary  and 
secondary  education. 

But  such  isolation  of  the  classes  who  receive 
higher  education  will  tend  to  destroy  that  com- 
plete sympathy  and  appreciation  of  motives  and 
springs  of^  action  that  exist  where  youth  grow  up 
together  in  the  same  schools.  The  caste  feel- 
ing produces  a  sort  of  blindness  towards  the 
moral  status  of  one's  fellowmen,  and  destroys 
the  ability  to  explain  their  actions. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  the  vital  prob- 
lem of  relation  between  colleges  and  common 
schools.  It  concerns  the  question  of  the  use- 
fulness and  desirability  of  college  education  al- 
tog^er.  It  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  great 
masses  of  our  citizens  who,  being  called  to 
greater  and  greater  undertakings  in  life,  shall 
find  perhaps  that  their  education  received  in 
the  public  high  school  does  not  suffice  as  a  basis 
for  education  in  colleges  and  universities,  nor 
for  the  mental  training  necessary  in  the  direc- 
ticm  of  their  enlarged  business  spheres.  Un- 
I^epared  for  great  combinations,  or  for  taking  a 
survey  of  large  perspective,  their  very  prosperity 
leads  them  to  failure.  Mounted  on  their  waxen 
wings,  they  shall  find  themselves  tumbling  into 
Ae  sea  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 


If  the  theory  of  higher  education  implied  by 
colleges  and  universities  is  the  correct  one,  why 
shoukL  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  great 
importance  for  the  entire  community  to  under- 
stand its  grounds,  and  appreciate  its  value  ? 
Why  should  there  not  be  made  a  sufficient  ex- 
position of  the  peculiar  nature  of  classical  study, 
tor  example,  to  convince  all  intelligent  persons 
of  its  necessity  as  a  foundation  of  higher  edu- 
cation ?  Why  should  not  public  opinion  be  en- 
lightened in  such  a  manner,  that  it  will  demand 
a  modification  of  the  course  of  study  in  the 
common  schools,  and  an  adaptation  of  it  to  the 
ideal  standard  of  the  best  education  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  directors  of  our  higher  education  are 
satisfied  with  present  tendencies  and  results? 
Or  is  it  because  there  is  a  well-settled  doubt  in 
their  minds  as  to  the  tenability  of  their  posi- 
tion? 

The  friends  of  common  schools  have  the 
same  vital  question  to  consider :  have  they  built 
wisely  or  foolishly  ?  They  have  connected  the 
high  school  with  the  grammar  school,  and  the 
grammar  school  with  the  primary  school,  and 
made  them  parts  of  one  system ;  but  thev  have 
departed  from  the  course  prescribed  by  tne  col- 
lege for  preparation,  by  establishing  a  so-called 
"general,"  or  "English**  course,  which  is 
elected  by  three- fourUis,  or  even  nine-tenths  of 
the  pupils.  If  Latin  and  Greek  furnish  the  best 
training  to  discipline  and  strengthen  the  mind, 
thev  ought  to  be  studied  by  all  pupils  in  the 
high  school,  it  would  seem.  Why  then  should 
not  the  people  modify  their  common  school  in- 
struction so  as  to  make  it  preparatory  for  the 
college  course  as  it  now  exists  ? 

To  these  questions  we  sometimes  hear  the 
response  that  higher  education  is  only  for  the 
few :  the  professional  men  who  are  to  be  law- 
yers, clergymen,  doctors  of  medicine,  or  teach- 
ers. These  classes  need  a  special  training,  as 
a  sort  of  Brahmin  caste,  while  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety needs  only  a  sort  of  general,  practical 
education.  According  to  this  view  of  the  higher 
education  as  fitting  its  pupils  for  narrow  special 
functions,  and  not  for  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mon pursuits  of  life,  it  should  seem  a  good 
thing  that  obstacles  are  placed  in  the  way  of 
those  who  seek  higher  education  in  colleges. 
Colleges  in  that  case  are  doing  too  much,  rather 
Uian  too  little,  of  the  education ;  they  are  over- 
stocking the  professions  on  the  one  hand,  and 
turning  out  half  of  their  graduates  to  enter 
business  for  which  they  are  confessedly  not  ed- 
ucated. 

If  the  higher  education  of  the  colleges  claims 
to  be  the  best  training  of  individuals  for  all 
kinds  of  large  directive  power,  it  is  evident  that 
it  should  attract  as  many  youth  as  possible.  It 
is  evident  that  a  course  of^  study  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools  that  does  not  prepare 
youth  for  college,  will  in  that  case  be  a  public 
evil.  Again,  granting  the  usefulness  and  neces- 
sity of  higher  education,  it  is  supposed  by  some 
that  sufficient  proviision  is  made  for  those  who 
desire  to  enter  college  from  the  common  schools, 
by  splitting  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school 
into  a  general  and  a  classical  course ;  but  even 
this  requires  the  pupil  or  his  parents  to  have 
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settled  the  question  of  higher  education  four 
years  in  advance  of  his  entrance  of  college, 
and  renders  it  very  difficult  for  the  pupil  ^o 
has  taken  a  general  or  English  course,  and  at  a 
late  period  become  interested  in  future  culture/ 
to  cnange  his  mind  and  prepare  for  college; 
for  he  must  now  go  back,  and  enter  classes 
with  pupils  two  or  three  years  younger  than 
himself.  In  the  case  of  the  special  preparatory 
schools  the  evil  is  still  greater.  In  them  the 
divergence  of  the  English  course  from  the  clas- 
sical preparatory  course,  begins  two  or  three 
years  earlier  than  in  the  common  schools. 
There  is,  therefore,  still  less  encouragement  for 
such  changes  of  purpose  if  the  special  prepara- 
tory school  becomes  the  sole,  exclusive  means 
of  fitting  the  pupil  for  entrance  to  college. 

The  arbitrary  choice  of  the  parent  or  pupil, 
therefore,  determines  for  or  against  a  college 
course,  for  the  most  part  years  before  the  en- 
trance to  college,  and  even  years  before  it  is 
determined  whether  the  pupil  has  developed  or 
will  develop  tastes  or  inclinations  in  the  direc- 
tion of  college  studies. 

Meanwhile  there  goes  on  a  constant  war 
against  the  traditional  college  course  on  the 
part  of  the  advocates  of  science  and  history, 
answ^ed  only  by  haughty  assumption  on  the 
part  of  the  directors  of  classical  education.  The 
latter  have  the  field,  and  do  not  condescend  to 
do  any  proselyting.  But  the  opposition  is  lai^ge 
and  continues  to  grow.  It  has  the  common 
school  svstem  on  its  side,  and  is  active  with  the 
help  of  large  endowments  in  buildine  up  poly- 
technic schools,  art  schools,  manuau  traming 
schools,  and  agricultural  colleges.  Herbert 
Spencer's  ideas  on  the  study  of  dead  languages 
are  endorsed  as  fundamental  principles,  and 
distinguished  writers  speak  of  classical  study  as 
the  "  college  fetich.*^  It  is  perhaps  quite  diffi- 
cult to  state  the  true  reason  for  higher  studies, 
in  language  addressed  to  the  public  at  large; 
but  are  the  colleges  and  universities  abU  to  give 
a  scientific  and  satisfactory  account  to  them- 
selves of  their  preference  for  Latin  and  Greek 
over  natural  science  and  modern  literature  and 
history  ? 

If  this  matter  were  taken  up  in  earnest  by 
college  men,  no  doubt  the  net  result  of  the  argu- 
ments would  soon  find  expression  in  popular 
phrases  and  polemical  mottoes  that  would  carry 
the  justification  of  classical  studies  to  minds  of 
all  grades  of  culture. 

There  is  no  consideration  that  will  in  any  way 
lessen  the  responsibility  of  the  directors  of  the 
higher  education  in  this  matter,  or  excuse  them 
for  their  indifference  towards  the  proper  en- 
lightenment of  public  opinion  on  this  subject. 

To  the  directors  of  public  school  education 
on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  to  the  advocates 
of  the  so-called  "  modern**  course  of  study  in 
education,  it  must  be  said:  Weigh  well  the 
question  of  higher  education  as  a  means  of  de- 
veloping directive  intelligence.  Consider  in  the 
first  place  the  educative  effect  on  the  pupil  of 
association  in  a  good  school  with  companions 
of  the  same  class,  and  of  higher  or  lower  classes 
— the  advantage  of  continuing  school  education 
four  years  longer.    Consider  next  the  nature  of 


the  studies  pursued ;  noting  their  effect  as  giv- 
ing insight  mto  human  life,  or  intotheworidAgs 
of  material  nature. 

The  youth  grows  in  insight  into  the  world, 
and  in  his  ability  to  direct  his  activities  in  rela- 
tion to  the  world,  by  associating  with  ktsfeUaun. 
This  is  a  practical  education,  because  it  is  ac- 
quired by  doing  and  b^  seeing  others  do. 

The  first  phase  of  this  practical  education  is 
that  of  subordination  of  self  to  higher  control— 
the  habit  of  working  in  a  subordmate  position. 
The  pupils  of  the  lower  classes  of  a  school  live 
and  work  in  the  constant  exercise  of  a  feeling 
of  respect  and  reverence  for  the  members  of  the 
higher  classes.  Finding  their  daily  tasks  in 
the  elementary  branches  of  instruction  to  be  so 
difficult  as  to  require  their  full  strength  to  cope 
with  them,  the  acquired  power  of  older  pupils 
in  higher  classes  which  master  with  easeitbe 
lessons  in  more  advanced  departments  of  study 
seems  ^akin  to  magic.  There  is  no  situation  in 
life  where  differences  in  intellect  appear  in  such 
imposing  perspective  as  in  the  school-room. 

The  spectacle  of  intellectual  growth  in  one's 
fellow-pupils  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
school  influences.  The  most  hopeless  state  of 
mind  for  education  is  that  one  in  which  the  in- 
dividual declines  all  effort  at  mastering  a  new 
study,  saying :  "  I  have  no  mental  capacity  for 
it.  i  was  not  made  for  such  things."  The 
sight  of  whole  classes  of  pupils  constantly  pass- 
ing on  from  one  stadium  of  progress  to  ancwier, 
without  seeming  to  meet  with  serious  obstacles, 
is  stimulating  to  the  individual.  Others  now  far 
beyond  him,  and  successfully  encountering  what 
seem  to  him  insuperable  obstacles,  were  a  year 
ago  where  he  is  now.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
successfully  meeting- difficulties  which  he  knows 
are  entirely  too  great  for  the  strength  of  classes 
a  year's  interval  behind  him. 

This  scholastic  experience  in  the  possilnlitjr 
of  overcoming  gigantic  obstacles  through  the 
simple  process  of  plodding  industry  and  the  cul- 
ture that  grows  from  it,  is  itself  a  great  moral 
lesson  which  underlies  intellectual  culture.  When 
one  has  learned  it.  nothing  seems  impossible 
of  accomplishment  in  the  realm  of  erudition  or 
insight.  The  best  part  of  this  lesson,  it  is  man- 
ifest, comes  from  the  spectacle  of  achievement 
which  the  pdpil  beholds  in  classes  advanced  be- 
yond his  grade. 

The  pupils  of  the  highest  classes  in  any  school 
receive  a  kind  of  homage  and  respect  from  the 
lower  classes,  paid  to  them  as  a  tribute  for  work 
that  has  been  actually  accomplished,  and  fi»r 
strength  manifested.  While  this  homage  is 
health-giving,  in  so  far  as  it  produces  a  proper 
self-respect,  and  an  ambition  to  gain  honor  for 
worthy  achievements  in  mental  culture ;  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  not  sufficiently  balanced  in  the 
highest  class  by  a  corresponding  reverence  and 
respect  for  fellow  pupils,  who  have  advanced 
beyond  them,  and  entered  on  new  studies  in 
higher  institutions.  The  highest  class  in  a  school 
is  unfortunate  in  the  fact  that  it  is  deprived  of 
the  health-giving  presence  of  superior  classes. 
It  happens,  therefore,  that  the  moral  tone  of 
pupils  m  the  highest  class  is  liable  to  becooie 
depressed  by  the  growth  of  an  empty  conceit,  in 
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the  place  of  the  heahhy  tension  of  intellectual 
industry. 

The  pupil  on  leaving  the  grammar  school  at 
the  ase  of  fourteen,  and  entering  the  high 
school,  finds  that  he  is  transferred  from  the  high 
platt  of  honor  and  respect,  to  the  compara- 
tively humble  position  of  new-comer  into  the 
lowest  class.  This  change  has  a  tonic  effect 
upon  him ;  it  braces  up  his  moral  purposes,  fills 
him  anew  with  feelings  of  respect  and  reverence 
for  higher  achievement.  It  turns  him  from  the 
contemplation  of  weaker  companions  to  the 
salubrious  occupation  of  gazing  upon  and  emu- 
bting  his  forerunners.    All  the  strength  he  has 

"  Avails 
To  hunt  upon  their  shining  trails. 
On  and  away,  their  hasting  feet 
Make  the  morning  proud  and  sweet.*' 

The  spiritual  history  of  the  pupil  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  repeated  in  the  higher  school, 
but  with  variations.  The  course  of  study  of  the 
lower  school  deals  with  beginning,  with  sum- 
maries, with  net  results,  but  not  with  the  genesis 
or  unfolding  of  the  rationale  of  results  and 
principles.  Consequently  the  acquirements  of 
pupils  in  die  elementary  stage  are  of  the  charac- 
ter of  conventionalisms ;  isolated  pieces  of  in- 
formation, lacking  coherence  and  vital  rela- 
tions. The  studies  of  the  high  school,  dealing, 
as  they  do»  more  with  the  vital  relations  of 
tlui>gs»  give  insij^t  and  a  power  of  independent 
thinking  to  those  who  study  them.  According- 
ly, pupfls  of  the  high  school  are  a  step  farther 
removed  from  the  unhealthy  infinence  of  con- 
cei|-at  Hbhbx  acquirements,  when  they  reach  the 
graduating  class.  The  average  age  of  high 
school  pupils  at  graduating,  is  eighteen  and  a 
half  years.  Still  three  more  years  are  required 
to  r^u:h  maturity  of  bodily  growth,  and  the 
moral  strength  of  character  that  should  accom- 
pany it. 

If  we  compare  the  high  school  graduates  who 
close  their  school  career  at  graduating,  with 
those  who  enter  college,  we  shall  find  a  greater 
contrast  than  that  between  the  grammar  school 

?aduate  and  the  beginner  in  the  hi^h  school. 
0  the  elements  of  conceit  which  anse  on  ac- 
count of  the  admiration  of  fellow-pupils  less 
advanced,  is  added  the  confidence  that  arises 
from  the  mastery  of  a  graded  course  of  study 
ten  or  twelve  years  in  length ;  and  (more  im- 
portant than  all  this)  there  is  present  a  pride  of 
intellect  which  arises  from  the  first  use  of  the  in- 
dependent power  of  thought.  What  the  cul- 
ture gived  by  the  Sophists  was  to  the  Greeks 
in  the  period  just  before  Socrates,  the  last  two 
years  of  high  school  education  are  to  its  pupils. 
The  power  of  individual  reasoning ;  the  strength 
of  grappling  independently  with  questions ;  the 
«rt  of  discovering  grounds  and  reasons  for  opin- 
ions or  convictions ;  all  these  begin  to  develop 
I  at  this  time.  The  debating  society,  the  art  of 
naaking  the  worse  seem  the  better  reason ;  this 
is  the  genuine  school  of  the  Sophists.  It  is  the 
empty  vanity  of  intellect  which  cares  not  for 
tnith,  but  delights  only  in  its  personal  ability  to 
subdue  others. 
For  this  moral  reason  it  is  more  important 


thdt  the  high  school  should  regard  itself  in  the 
light  of  a  preparatory  school  for  college,  than 
that  the  grammar  school  should  train  its  pupils 
to  look  forward  to  the  high  school.  The  third 
mediation-— that  of  the  college — ^in  which  the 
pupil  enters  the  road  of  ascent  to  a  new  height, 
IS  of  far  greater  importance  than  has  been  sup- 
posed.  The  third  mediation,  one  would  say,, 
accomplishes  the  most  toward  this  desirable 
cure  of  empty  conceit,  and  in  filling  the  mind 
with  genuine  self-respect.  For  the  persons 
from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty-two,  a  col- 
lege course  answers  this  desired  end  of  eman- 
cipating them  from  the  sway  of  sophistry.  This 
effect  is  powerfully  aided  by  the  character  of 
the  course  of  study  pursued. 

In  the  elementary  course  completed  in  the 
grammar  school  the  pupil  has  acquired  the  con- 
ventional branches  of  common  English.  Read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic— the  so-called  "three 
R's  " — grammar,  geography,  and  United  States 
history,  furnish  him  the  necessary  disciplines 
that  enable  him  to  take  up  the  rudiments  of 
human  experience,  and  give  him  a  mastery 
over  the  technical  elements  of  the  practical 
theories  of  human  life. 

There  are  five  'windows  in  the  soul,  which 
open  out  upon  iiv^  great  divisions  of  the  life  of 
man.  Two  of  these  relate  to  man's  comprehen- 
sion and  conquest  over  nature,  the  realm  of 
Time  and  Space.  Arithmetic  furnishes  the  sur- 
vey of  whatever  has  the  form  of  time ;  all  series 
and  successions  of  individuals,  all  (quantitative 
multiplicity,  being  mastered  by  the  aid  of  the  art 
of  reckoning.  Through  the  geographical  window 
of  the  soul,  the  survey  extend  to  organic  and 
inorganic  nature.  The  surface  of  the  earth,  its 
concrete  relations  to  man  as  his  habitat  and  as 
the  producer  of  his  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
and  as  the  means  of  inter-communication  which 
unite  the  detached  fragments  of  humanity  into 
one  grand  man ;  all  these  important  matters  are 
introduced  to  the  pupil  through  the  study  of 
geography,  and  spread  out  as  a  panorama  be- 
fore the  second  wmdow  of  the  soul. 

Three  other  departments  or  divisions  of  hu- 
man life  lie  before  the  view.  Human  life  is  re- 
vealed in  the  history,  civil,  social,  and  religious, 
of  peoples.  The  study  of  the  history  of  one^s 
own  nation  in  the  elementary  school  opens  the 
window  of  the  soul  which  looks  out  upon  the 
spectacle  of  the  will-power  of  his  nation. 

In  the  language  of  a  people  are  revealed  the 
internal  logical  laws  or  structural  frame- work  of 
its  reason,  and  the  conscious  realization  of  the 
mind  of  the  race,  as  they  appear  in  the  vocabu- 
lary, grammatical  laws,*  or  syntax.  Grammar 
opens  to  the  child  this  view  of  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  mind  of  the  race,  and  helps  him  in 
so  far  to  a  comprehension  of  his  own  spiritual 
self. 

Literature,  finally,  is  the  most  accessible,  as 
well  as  the  fullest  and  completest  expression  of 
the  sentiments,  opinions,  and  convictions  of  a 
people;  of  their  ideajs,  longings,  and  aspira- 
tions. The  fifth  window  of  the  soul  looks  out 
upon  this  revelaktion  of  human  nature  through 
literature. 

The  study  of  literature  commences  with  the 
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child's  first  reader  tnd  continues  through  his 
school  course,  until  he  learns  by  means  of  the 
selections  from  the  poets  and  prose  writers  in 
the  higher  readers,  the  best  and  happiest  ex- 
pression for  those  supreme  moments  ot  life,  felt 
and  described  first  by  men  of  genius,  and  left 
as  a  rich  heritagie  to  all  their  fellows.  Their 
less  gifted  brethren  may,  by  the  aid  of  their 
common  mother-tongue,  participate  with  them 
in  the  enjoyment  of  those  high  moments  of  in- 
spiration that  descend  upon  them  through  the 
favor  of  their  genius. 

In  the  high  school  the  traditional  course  of 
study  continues  the  lines  marked  out  already  in 
the  elementary  schools.  This  may  appear 
strange  to  us.  That  a  course  of  study  should 
have  been  marked  out  unconsciously,  not  by 
the  concerted  endeavor  of  the  directors  of  ele- 
mentary education  acting  in  council,  but  rather 
as  a  fortuitous  result  of  unsystematic  experi- 
ments conducted  for  the  most  part  by  persons 
inspired  by  narrow  and  partial  views,  may  seem 
to  us  a  sumcient  ground  to  condemn  the  result. 
But  we  are  familiar  with  the  doctrines  of  natural 
selection,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  We 
can  at  any  rate  understand  that  the  totality  of 
experiment  would  reach  the  best  practical 
method.  The  outcome  of  the  entire  activity  of 
the  educational  intelligence  of  the  people  takes 
on  something  of  the  character  of  an  exhaustive 
experiment.  Reflection  upon  the  results 
achieved  by  any  large  body  of  humanity  will 
discover  to  us  the  fact  that  an  exhaustive  survey 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  situation  has  been 
taken  by  the  directive  intelligence,  even  though 
this  so-called  directive  intelligence  has  not  been 
consciously  present  in  any  one  individual. 
Mysterious  as  it  appears  to  the  mind  unac- 
quainted with  social  science  and  unaware  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  associate  endeavors  of  men,  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  the  net  result  of  any 
complex  of  labors  bears  a  more  rational  char- 
acter than  can  be  discovered  in  the  individual 
labors  composing  it. 

The  five  provinces  which  a  rational  insight 
into  the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of  man 
discovers,  are  represented,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  school. 
They  are  also  carefully  provided  for  in  the  high 
school. 

Arithmetic  and  geography,  sciences  that  re- 
late to  nature  (organic  ana  inorganic),  are  found 
in  the  common  school.  The  high  school  con- 
tinues these  by  more  advanced  studies  follow- 
ing in  the  same  line;  algebra  and  geometry, 
physical  geography,  and  natural  philosophy 
<or  physics).  The  mathematical  studies  treat 
of  time  and  space,  the  abstract  possibility  of  ex- 
istences in  nature. 

Arithmetic^  and  algebra  concern  the  form  of 
time ;  geometry  is  space  in  general ;  trigonome- 
try, the  measurement  of  space,  by  means  of 
the  triangle.  Physical  geography,  so  named  in 
the  current  text-books,  surveys  organic  nature  . 
in  g^iieral,  being  a  compend  of  eUinology,  zo- 
ology, botany,  geology,  meteorology,  and  as- 
tronomy ;  the  total  complex  of  nature  viewed  as 
an  organism  or  systematic  process.  Natural  phil- 
osophy and  chemistry  (physics,  molar  and  mole- 


cular), takes  a  survey  of  the  elements  and 
forces  and  their  quantitative  manifestation. 

Besides  the  two  divisions  of  the  world  of  na- 
ture into  organic  and  inorganic,  there  are  three 
divisions  otthe  world  of  man  or  human  life  as 
we  have  already  seen.  These  three  divisions 
include  three  revelations  of  human  nature; 
first,  the  revelation  of  man's  freedom  or  self- 
directive  will-power,  as  we  find  the  same  in  the 
history  of  peoples.  The  second  division  includes 
a  like  revelation  of  the  internal  processes  of  the 
mind  in  the  vocabulary  and  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  the  language.  The  third  revelation  con- 
tained in  the  literature  of  the  people  brings  to 
consciousness  the  results  of  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, portraying  their  struggles  and  sufferings, 
their  achievements  and  triumphs.  There  is  no 
department  in  this  theoretical  survey%of  the 
world  more  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple than  this  last ;  the  survey  of  the  deeds  of 
the  race  and  their  consequences,  in  the  ^leat 
historical  paintings  contained  in  the  national 
epic  and  dramatic  poetry. 

These  three  divisions  of  the  world  of  man  are 
represented  in  the  high  school  course  by  uni- 
versal history,  and  some  study  of  the  frame- 
work of  constitutional  government,  for  the  will 
side  of  man  ;  the  study  of  Latin,  perhaps  also 
Greek,  some  modem  language,  rhetoric,  mental 
or  moral  philosophy,  for  the  theoretical  side  of 
man ;  the  study  of  the  history  of  English  litera- 
ture, of  Shakespeare,  and  perhaps  some  other 
standard  writers,  and  the  literary  contents  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  or  modern  studies  already  men- 
tioned, and  perhaps  some  general  or  special 
study  of  the  history  of  the  fine  arts,  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  and  music,  for  the  sesthetic 
side  of  man. 

In  this  survey  of  the  course  of  study  in  the 
high  school,  I  have  not  drawn  upon  the  imagin- 
ation, but  have  mentioned  not  only  what  is  the 
complete  typical  course  of  the  high  school,  but 
at  the  same  time  what  is  substantially  realized 
in  the  course  of  the  public  high  school  every- 
where in  this  country.  In  the  discussion  of  such 
a  course  of  study  it  becomes  realiily  manifest  why 
such  a  curriculum  gives  theoretical  insight  to  the 
pupil,  and  also  practical  directive  power  in  the 
community.  It  is  useless  to  expect  to  find  direc- 
tive power  in  an  individual  who  lacks  theoretic 
insight  into  the  nature  of  these  great  departments 
embraced  in  the  two  worlds,  nature  and  mao. 
Directive  intelligence  precedes  practical  direc- 
tive power,  as  its  necessary  condition.  When- 
ever it  happens  that  great  world-historical  char- 
acters appear,  rising  from  obscurity — apparently 
prodigies  of  nature,  without  special  education  in 
the  schools  —  shallow  students  of  history  are 
ready  to  draw  out  as  the  lesson,  the  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  of  the  futility  of  school  ed- 
ucation. Students  like  Carlyle,  however,  pene- 
trating to  the  esssence  of  human  character, 
find  directive  intelligence  the  chief  condition  of 
greatness,  and  most  manifestly  so  in  these  in- 
stances of  wodd-historical  men.  Like  other 
educated  men  of  the  time,  these  noble  spirits  see 
the  details  of  life  in  which  they  live  and  more. 
But  not  like  the  educated  men  who  are  still  left 
in  the  acolyte  stage — the  stage  of  mere  prescrip- 
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tion,  of  mere  pupilage,  the  stage  of  apprentice- 
ship and  nbt  of  mastership— these  men  grasping 
the  details  in  their  entire  compass,  seeing  the 
circumstances  of  their  time  as  a  totality,  have 
been  able  to  act  as  directive  leaders.  In  many 
cases  the  complex  of  details — their  special  pe- 
ctdiarities,  adaptations  and  relations — ^have  not 
been  so  thoroughly  known  by  these  heroes  as 
by  their  subordmates  in  the  acolyte  or  pupil 
.  suge  of  education.  Directive  intelligence  has 
in  this  case  acted  through  subordinate  directive 
intelligence.  It  is  evidently  a  fatal  mistake  for 
the  hero  if  he  neglects  to  supplement  his  knowl- 
edge of  subordinate  details  by  such  knowledge 
through  the  aid  of  specialists.  Such  a  great 
leader  could  not  exist,  therefore,  without  the  aid 
of  the  specially-educated  class. 

So  in  our  own  time  the  great  commercial 
combinations  which  achieve  the  wonderful  vie* 
tones  in  productive  industry,  transportation  and 
inter-communication,  rest  on  educated  directive 
intelligence.  The  railway  kings,  the  great  cap- 
italists, the  inventors  of  great  combinations,  are 
frequently  men  of  inconsiderable  school  educa- 
tion. Their  insight  is  special,  however,  relating 
to  their  departments  only  in  the  phase  of  to- 
tality. All  the  more  necessary  it  is  that  they 
should  supplement  their  knowledge  of  details 
through  that  of  learned  specialists.  Directive 
intelligence  they  possess  through  insight  into 
ther^uion  of  the  whole  department  to  other 
departments.  This  directive  intelligence  they 
use  nractically,  through  the  aid  of  the  directive 
inteUigence  of  their  subordinates  who  manage 
the  d^ails. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Question  of  directive 
intelligence  and  its  nature,  we  are  met  at  once 
by  the  distinction  between  information  studies 
and  disciplinary  studies.  We  may  describe  in- 
formation studies  loosely  as  those  which  deal 
with  details,  results,  rules  of  experience — in 
whatsoever  department.  Disciplinary  studies, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  be  characterized  as 
dealing  with  the  genesis  and  production  of  re- 
sults, rules,  and  usages.  Again,  information 
studies  should  relate  rather  to  incidental  sub- 
jects than  to  principles,  although  principles 
themselves,  when  considered  apart  from  their 
genesis,  belong  comparatively  to  the  depart- 
ment of  information  rather  than  discipline. 

Among  the  scattered  facts  of  expenence  and 
study — among  the  bits  of  information  that  make 
up  the  theoretical  view  of  the  world  possessed 
even  by  the  humblest  individual — a  principle 
enters  as  a  nucleating  centre,  reducing  the 
chaos  of  isolated  bits  of  information  to  an  or- 
derly system  so  far  forth  as  the  generality  of 
the  principle  permits.  A  system  grasps  details 
in  unity,  and  emancipates  the  individual  from 
their  mechanical  influence.  The  study  of  prin- 
ciples in  their  genesis  or  development  gives  one 
fruther  directive  power  over  details,  through  in- 
sight into  the*  laws  of  their  production  and 
change. 

Disciplinary  studies,  therefore,  as  herein  de- 
fined, are  the  studies  that  chiefly  give  directive 
intelligence,  and  are  therefore  the  most  practi- 
cal of  all  studies. 

This  distinction  between  disciplinary  and  in- 


formation studies  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  proper 
estimate  to  be  placed  upon  facts  which  concern 
the  history  of  development.  No  matter  how 
complete  the  insight  into  the  facts  as  diey  are, 
there  is  no  directive  power  unless  to  this  is 
joined  a  knowledge  of  other  states,  conditions, 
and  combinations  which  are  possible.  Directive 
power  deals  with  actual  states  and  conditions 
and  their  transmutations  into  states,  conditions, 
and  combinations,  which  are  at  present  mere 
possibilities  in  the  mind.  It  is  clear  that  one 
learns  possible  states  and  combinations  by 
studying  processes  of  transmutation  in  the 
world.  We  gain  directive  knowledge  of  things 
through  a  knowledge  of  their  history  and  de- 
velopment. The  first  step  towards  this  know- 
ledge is  therefore  a  knowledge  of  past  facts,  or 
of  present  facts  that  are  related  to  other  facts  as 
the  embryonic  stages  of  their  ^owth. 

Here  we  come  to  the  principle  which  throws 
light  on  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  so- 
called  "fetich;**  the  study  of  the  classical  lan- 
guages, Latin  and  Greek.  It  will  be  acknow- 
fodged  without  dispute  that  modem  civilization* 
is  derivative,  resting  upon  the  ancient  Roman 
civilization  on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the 
Greek  civilization  on  the  other.  All  European 
civilization  borrows  from  these  two  sources.  To 
the  Greek  we  owe  the  elementary  standards  of 
aesthetic  art  and  literature. 

They  have  transmitted  to  us  the  so-called 
perfect  forms.  All  culture,  all  taste,  bases  itself 
upon  familiarity  with  Greek  models.  More 
than  this,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  literature,  the 
means  of  its  expression,  the  vehicles  in  which 
elevated  sentiment  and  ideal  convictions  are 
conveyed,  largely  consist  of  trope  and  meta- 
phor derived  from  Greek  mythology.  Before 
science  and  the  forms  of  reflection  existed,  the 
first  method  of  seizing  and  expressing  spiritual 
facts  consisted  of  poetic  metaphor  and  personi- 
fication. 

Images  of  sense  were  taken  in  a  double 
meaning:  a  material  and  a  spiritual  meaning  in 
inseparable  union.  We  ana  all  European  na- 
tions, even  the  ancient  Romans,  are  indebted  to 
Greek  genius  for  this  elementary  mode  of  seiz- 
ing and  expressing  the  subtle,  invisible  forms 
of  our  common  spiritual  selfhood.  One  can 
never  be  at  home  in  the  realm  of  literature, 
without  an  acquaintance  with  this  original  pro- 
duction of  the  Greek  people. 

More  than  this,  the  Greek  people,  essentially 
a  theoretically  inchned  race,  advanced  them- 
selves historically  from  this  poetic  personifica- 
tion of  nature  towards  a  more  definite  abstract 
seizing  of  the  same  in  scientific  forms.  With 
the  Greek  race  theoretical  reflection  is  also  indi- 
genous. The  Greek  language  is  specially 
adapted  to  this  function,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
historical  culmination  of  the  Greek  race,  ap- 
peared the  philosophical  thinkers,  who  classi- 
fied and  foraiulated  the  great  fundamental  di- 
visions of  the  two  worids,  man  and  nature.  All 
subsequent  science  among  European  peoples  has 
followed  in  the  wake  of  Greek  science ;  availing 
itself  of  Greek  insights,  and  piously  using  the 
very  technical  designations  invented  by  the 
Greek  mind  for  the  expression  of  those  insights. 
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The  theoretical  survey  of  the  world  in  its  two 
phases  of  development,  aesthetical  or  literary, 
and  reflective  or  scientific,  is  therefore  Greek  m 
its  genesis ;  and  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  de- 
tails and  of  the  entire  scope  of  that  side  of  our 
activity,  requires  the  use  of  the  elementary  facts 
that  belong  to  the  genesis  or  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  theoretical  survey.  A  know- 
ledge of  Greek  tife  and  literature  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  embryonic  forms  of  this  great  and  impor- 
.  tant  factor  in  modem  and  all  future  civilizations. 

The  Roman  contribution  to  modern  civiliza- 
tion is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks. 
Instead  of  aesthetic  or  theoretic  contemplation, 
the  Roman  chooses  the  forms  of  the  activity  of 
the  will  for  his  field  of  view.  He  has  formu- 
lated the  rules  of  civil  activity  in  his  code  of 
iaws.  He  has  seen  the  mode  and  manner  in 
which  man  must  limit  his  practical  activity  in 
order  to  be  free.  He  must  act  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  lame  and  paralyze  the  products  of 
his  own  activity,  and  the  products  of  the  activ- 
ity of  his  neighbors. 

Let  each  one  act  so  that  his  deed  will  not  be 
«elf-destructive,  if  adopted  by  all  men.  This 
^s  the  Kantian  formula  for  free  moral  activity. 
Man  is  placed  in  this  world  as  a  race,  and  is 
not  complete  as  a  single  individual.  Each  in- 
xlividual  is  a  fragment  of  the  race,  and  his  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  the 
proper  combination  with  his  fellow-men,  so  as 
io  avail  himself  of  their  help,  theoretical  and 
practical.  Theoretically  they  will  help  by  giv- 
mg  him  the  results  of  their  experience  of  life : 
iheir  pains  and  pleasures,  their  mistakes  and 
successes,  the  theoretical  inventory  which  they 
have  taken  of  the  world  in  its  infinite  details, 
iind  the  principles  they  have  discovered  as  the 
units  which  reduce  those  details  to  a  system. 
Without  this  combination  with  his  fellows,  he 
remains  an  outcast,  a  mere  embryonic  possi- 
bility of  man. 

How  important,  then,  it  seems  to  us.  is  this 
invention  of  the  civil  forms  which  make  possi- 
t>le  this  combination  and  co-operation !  Other 
people  before  the  Romans,  and  contemporary 
with  them,  may  lay  claim  to  this  invention  of 
ihe  civil  code.  But  their  claims  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. Moral  and  ethical  forms,  in  sufficiency, 
they  have;  but  the  civil  form,  which  gives  and 
secures  to  the  individual  the  circle  wherein  he 
shall  exercise  supremely  his  free  will,  and  be- 
yond the  limits  of  which  he  shall  submerge  his 
individuality  utterly  in  that  of  the  state — the  su- 
preme civil  institution — such  a  civil  form,  elabor- 
ated into  a  complete  code  of  written  laws,  we  do 
jiot  find  elsewhere  than  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Jt  is,  moreover,  a  settled  fact  in  history  that 
modem  nations  have  received  their  jurispru- 
xlence  from  the  Roman  peoples,  modifying  the 
same,  more  or  less,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  de- 
veloped spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is 
^essential  for  a  correct  view  of  tms  subject  to 
consider  carefully  the  nature  of  the  forms  of  ex- 
pression which  must  be  used  in  order  to  define 
the  limits  of  the  free-will.  The  code  which  ex- 
presses such  limits  must  deal  with  prohibitions 
only  in  so  far  as  it  defines  crime.  But  it  must 
tfixmish  positive  forms  in  which  all  agreements 


and  contracts  aure  to  be  defined.  The  full  exer- 
cise of  free-will  within  the  sphere  allotted  to  the 
individual,  is  accomplished  only  by  means  of 
the  institution  of  property.  The  complete  idea 
of  property  renders  necessary  the  possibility  of 
its  alienation,  of  transference  to  others.  Con- 
tract is  the  form  in  which  two  or  more  wills 
combine,  constituting  a  higher  wilL  The  Roman 
law  fumishes  the  varied  forms  in  which  this 
higher  will,  essentially  an  incorporate  will,  is 
raized.  This  is  the  most  important  conjtribn- 
tion  of  Rome  to  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
So  important  is  contract  to  the  Roman  mind, 
that  Roman  mythology  deifies  soulless  abstrac- 
tions in  which  it  sees  incorporate  powers.  It 
sees  the  State  personified  in  its  Jupiter,  its  Mars, 
its  Juno,  its  Venus.  The  word  r^/xjfiV^— mean- 
ing obligation — etymologically  expresses  the 
highest  spiritual  wisdom  as  conceived  by  the 
Roman.  He  makes  a  vow,  proposes  a  contract 
to  his  gods,  and  the  gift  of  the  god  being  ob- 
tained, he  will  faithfuUy  fulfill  his  vows— this  is 
religio.  The  Roman  people  possess,  as  indi- 
viduals, a  double  consciousness,  a  limitatioD 
within  the  self:  the  self  as  supremely  free  with- 
in the  circle  of  its  property ;  die  self  as  utterly 
submerged  in  a  higher  wiU,  that  of  the  state,  be- 
yond its  personal  limit.  All  modem  civilization, 
rooting  as  it  does  in  Rome  which  had  conquered 
the  whole  world,  receives  as  its  heritage  this 
double  consciousness  of  pre-Roman  civilization. 
Just  as  the  technical  terms  and  expressions,  the 
very  categories  in  which  literature  and  art  forms 
or  philosophical  and  scientific  forms  are  posst- 
ble,  are  derived  from  a  Greek  source,  so  too, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  most  important  dvil 
forms  of  contract,  incorporation,  and  criminal 
definition,  are  borrowed  from  Rome,  and  were 
originally  expressed  in  Latin,  and  Latin  deriva- 
tives in  most  of  the  European  languages  sdll 
express  and  define  these  distinctions. 

To  study  Latin,  just  the  mere  language  and 
its  granunar,  is  to  study  the  revelation  of  this 
Roman  spirit  in  its  most'  intimate  and  charac- 
teristic form.  Language  is  the  clothing  of  the 
invisible  spiritual  self  of  the  people,  a  revela- 
lation  of  its  primary  attitude  towards  the  uni- 
verse. A  study  of  the  literature,  poUtics,  his- 
tory, religion,  and  law-making  of  the  Roman 
people  is  a  still  further  initiation  into  the  mys- 
teries of  this  phase  of  modem  civilization. 

Comparative  philology  and  sociology  owe  to 
us  the  duty  of  investigating  the  Greek  and  Ladn 
l^uiguages  with  a  view  to  discover  what  must 
certainly  exist,  a  grammatical  and  logical  adap- 
tation of  those  languages  not  only  to  express 
the  fundamental  point  of  view  of  those  peoples, 
the  one  theoretical  and  the  other  practical,  bat 
also  to  stimulate  by  the  reaction  upon  the  minds 
of  those  using  those  languages,  the  original  the- 
oretical or  practical  tendency.  The  modem 
youth,  by  common  consent  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, is  trained  upon  Latin  and  Greek  as  special 
discipline  studies.  Little  or  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  rationale  of  this  process  to  the  pupiL 
Very  little  is  done  to  point  out  the  relation  be- 
tween facts  and  information  obtained  within  die 
sphere  of  classical  literature  and  the  modem 
facts  which  surround  him.    Nevertheless  these 
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ficts  concern  in  one  wav  or  another  the  geneus 
of  the  modem  facts,  and  all  activity  of  the  mind 
goes  to  the  constructing  of  bridfi^es  of  relation 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Merely  by  thinking 
the  modem  facts  through  the  colored  spectra  of 
the  ancient  facts,  the  classically-educated  man 
is  able  to  decompose  the  compound  rays  united 
in  the  modem.  AH  unconscious  that  the  classi- 
cal material  of  his  education  performs  the  func- 
tion of  a  decomposing  prism,  or  that  the  ancient 
facts  are  embryonic  stages  of  the  modern  facts, 
the  student  finds  that  he  has  a  superior  power  of 
analysis  and  generalization,  that  he  is  able  to 
fix  his  attention  upon  a  single  strand  of  modem 
civilization,  its  political  and  legal  forms,  or  its 
theoretical,  or  its  sesthetical,  and  use  the  same 
practically.  His  feciUty  is  a  real  possession  of 
the  highest  practical  value,  but  he  may  not  have 
any  true  theory  of  its  existence  or  of  its  origin. 
He  may  call  it  a  "college  fetich." 

It  is  the  subdest  and  feast  observed  or  most 
rarely  formulated  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the 
'  Greek  and  Roman  peoples,  namely,  their  im- 
pression upon  the  gnunmatical  forms  and  cate- 
gorical terms  of  their  languages,  that  exercises 
the  surest  and  most  powernrl  effect  on  the 
classical  student. 

One  may  say  that  of  a  hundred  boys,  fifty  of 
whom  had  studied  Latin  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  while  the  other  fifty  had  never  studied 
Latin  at  all,  the  fifty  with  the  smattering  of  Latin 
would  possess  some  slight  impulse  towards  ana- 
lyzing the  legal  and  political  view  of  human  life, 
and  surpass  the  other  fifty  in  this  direction. 
Placed  on  a  distant  fi-ontier,  with  the  task  of 
building  a  new  civilization,  the  fifty  with  the 
smattering  of  Latin  would  furnish  the  law- 
makers and  political  rulers,  legislators,  and 
builders  of  the  State.  In  the  same  way  a  slight 
smattering  of  Greek,  through  the  subtle  effect  of 
the  vocabulary  and  forms  of  grammar,  would 
give  some  slight  impulse  not  otherwise  obtained 
towards  theoretical  or  aesthetical  contemplation 
of  the  world.  On  the  hiehest  mountain  ridge  a 
pebble  thrown  into  a  rill  may  divide  the  tiny 
stream  so  that  one  portion  of  it  shall  descend  a 
water-shed  and  finally  reach  the  Pacific  ocean, 
while  the  other  portion  following  its  course  shall 
reach  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  recjuires  only  a 
small  impulse  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  im- 
mature mind  of  youth  in  any  given  direction. 
*A  direction  once  given,  the  subsequent  activity 
of  the  mind  follows  it  as  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, and  it  soon  becomes  a  great  power,  or 
even  what  we  may  caU  a  faculty.  Certainly  it 
will  follow  that  the  busying  of  the  mind  of  youth 
with  one  form  or  phase  of  Roman  life  will  give 
it  some  impulse  towards  directing  its  views  to 
the  forms  of  law.  Or,  the  occupation  with  the 
Greek  language  and  Ufe  will  communicate  an 
impulse  towards  literary  and  philosopical  views 
of  the  world. 

Those  whose  eyes  are  trained  in  another 
direction  cannot  and  will  not  see  the  actual 
historical  development  of  this  phase  of  our  civ- 
iliation,  and  it  is  quite  useless  to  look  for  pro- 
found students  of  politics  or  jurisprudence 
among  men  that  lade  classical  trainmg.  No 
more  would  the  specialist  in  snakes  or  turtles 


deserve  the  title  of  profound  naturalist,  if  he 
had  happened  to  neglect  entirely  the  study  of 
the  embryology  of  those  reptiles.  A  knowledge 
that  takes  in  a  vast  treasury  of  facts,  but  knows 
not  the  relation  of  those  facts  so  as  to  bring  them 
into  systems  of  genesis  and  evolution,  does  not 
deserve  to  be  called  profound.  It  is  replete  with 
information,  but  not  with  the  most  valuable  part 
even  of  information.  So  the  students  of  Latin 
and  Greek  whose  memories  contain  all  the  rules 
and  all  the  exceptions  of  the  paradigms  and  of 
irregular  forms,  but  lack  a  knowledge  of  the 
genesis  or  evolution  of  those  forms,  have  yet  to 
study  thos^  languages  as  truly  disciplinary 
studies.  Facts  relating  to  the  Latin  language, 
relating  as  they  do  to  the  genesis  of  an  import- 
ant element  in  all  modem  facts,  have,  as  we 
have  shown,  a  potential  disciplinary  value. 
This  disciplinary  value  does  not  become  read, 
however,  until  the  relation  of  those  facts  to  the 
modern  facts  derived  from  them  is  in  some  way 
seen,  felt,  or  acted  upon.  It  cannot  be  too  care- 
fully noticed  that  one  fact  differs  from  another 
in  this  potential  disciphnary  value,  and  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  German  language  or  of  the 
French  language  is  not  a  kliowledge.  .of  a  lan- 
guage which  belongs  to  the  embryology  of 
English-speaking  peoples,  and  hence  is  not  dis- 
ciphnary in  that  particular  respect ;  although  it 
may  be  disciplinary  in  many  general  ways. 
The  revelation  of  man  to  himself  is  certain  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  race.  He  who 
will  comprehend  profound  literature  and  art  and 
philosophy  must  study  their  evolution  by  peo- 
ples with  whom  they  are  or  were  indigenous. 

Besides  primary  knowledge  obtained  by  an 
investigation  of  essential  facts  (called  Urpha^ 
namen  by  Goethe),  and  the  history  of  their  de- 
velopment into  the  present  facts,  there  is  a 
secondary  knowledge  which  deals  altogether 
with  immediate  facts  without  their  relations ;  or 
if  it  concerns  itself  with  relations,  takes  them  by 
hearsay  and  deals  with  them  as  dead  results. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  very  litUe  primary  knowledge 
is  worth  more  than  a  cargo  of  secondary  know- 
ledge. It  is  clear  too,  that  a  very  scant  know- 
ledge of  the  classic  languages  may  prove  more 
fruitful  in  &n  energetic  mind,  disposed  to  draw 
inferences  and  see  relations,  than  a  vast  store 
of  erudition  in  those  languages  when  piled  up 
as  so  much  lumber. 

From  this  glance  at  the  disciplinary  or  poten 
tial  disciplinary  value  of  classical  study  as  a  study 
of  evolution,  let  us  turn  for  one  moment  to  the 
significance  of  mathematics  as  the  general  dis- 
cipline for  the  whole  field  of  the  science  of  nature. 
All  human  experience,  every  sense-perception  of 
man,  every  observation,  every  anticipation 
of  perception  by  means  of  imagination,  all 
images  of  fancy,  are  possible  only  through 
forms  of  space  and  time,  and  therefore  are 
quantitative.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
and  the  higher  analysis,  apply  to  any  and  adl 
phases  of  nature.  Mathematics  gives  us  not  the 
results  of  experience,  but  a  far  more  potent 
knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  its  necessary  logi- 
cal conditions— the  conditions  which  it  must  as- 
sume in  all  phenomena. 

Physics  and  chemistry,  most  general  sciences 
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of  nature  next  after  mathematics,  are  derivative 
or  secondary,  and  a)>ply  mathematics  to  physi- 
cal elements.  Latin  and  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics from  the  point  of  view  here  presented 
must  be  regarded  as  disciplinary  studies  in  a 
more  important  sense  than  the  other  studies  of 
the  school.  They  furnish  the  insight  into  the 
genesis  of  modern  civilization,  and  into  die  con- 
stitution of  nature.  But  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  that  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  should 
be  the  sole  studies  pursued  during  the  period  of 
preparation  for  college,  or  for  years  within  the 
college  itself. 

I  l^heve  that  the  best  course  of  study  for  any 
one  pupil  is  the  best  for  all  others,  so  far  as  fun- 
damental disciplines  are  concerned.  The  course 
of  study  for  a  pupil  who  is  to  attend  school  for 
one,  two,  or  three  years  should  be  a  section  of 
the  course  for  the  pupil  who  is  to  take  a  com- 
plete course  of  higher  education.  In  all  cases 
the  studies  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  pupil 
in  school,  (if  he  enters  school  at  the  age  of  six 
or  seven  years),  should  include  writing,  reading, 
arithmetic,  pursued  with  text-books,  and  oral 
instruction  m  the  elements  of  geography  and 
natural  history.  For  the  next  four  or  five  years 
of  the  pupirs  course,  reading  should  be  con- 
tinued mto  the  study  of  the  various  selections 
from  the  best  English  literature  (found  in  the 
higher  numbers  ofall  series  of  school  readers) ; 
penmanship,  composition-writing,  the  elements 
of  industrial  drawing  to  cultivate  the  hand  and 
eye,  the  completion  of  arithmetic,  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  study  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  national  constitution,  English 
grammar,  mathematical  and  political  geography 
— studied  with  special  reference  to  physicsd 
geography,  several  courses  of  oral  lessons  in 
natural  science,  covering  its  essential  depart- 
ments (astronomy,  geology,  plant  life,  animal 
life,  races  of  men,  meteorology,  physics,  so  far 
as  to  explain  the  principles  involved  in  the 
child*s  pU^-things  and  in  the  use  of  machines, 
together  with  the  chemistry  of  common  things). 

After  these  things,  and  beginning  with  the 
eighth  or  ninth  year  of  the  pupil's  study,  Latin 
and  algebra  should  be  commenced,  and  natural 
science  should  be  pursued  with  a  text-book  (the 
text-book  on  physical  geography,  to  be  followed 
by  the  text-book  on  natural  philosophy^  Gen- 
eral history  should  be  commenced  and  ttie  study 
of  literature  continued  by  the  aid  of  a  higher 
reader,  containing  selections  of  more  elevated 
thought  and  ornate  style. 

The  course  of  study  preparatory  for  college 
omits  for  the  most  part  those  branches  of  study 
which  bear  the  name  of  "  moderns."  Modem 
civilization  has  developed  three  ^eat  incre- 
ments and  added  them  to  the  inherited  wisdom 
of  the  race.  These  increments  are :  modem 
natural  science,  modem  literature,  universal 
history. 

These  three  modems  had  no  well-recognized 
existence  in  schools  of  higher  education  a  cen- 
tury ago.  A  knowledge  of  them  was  not  de- 
manded or  expected  firom  the  educated  man, 
unless  be  was  a  specialist.  The  condition  of 
things  has  changed  so  materially  through  the 
influence  of  the  newspaper  and  periodical  within 


the  past  fifty  years,  that  no  man  can  pass  for 
educated  without  more  or  less  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  these  three  phases  of  modem  activ- 
ity. They  have  become  recognized  as  conven- 
tionalities of  intelligence.  This  is  the  aU- 
sufiicient  reason  for  introducing  the  radiments 
of  these  thin^^  into  the  most  elementary  schools, 
and  for  continuing  their  study  in  all  grades  of 
higher  schools.  Nothing  can  make  up,  for  the 
student  who  shall  receive  a  higher  educatioii, 
the  deficit  in  his  culture  caused  by  a  neglect  of 
the  mastery  of  the  elements  of  the  three  "mod- 
erns "  in  early  life.  They  ou|^ht  to  exist  in  bis 
mind  through  the  period  of  his  primary  educa- 
tion, as  weU  as  in  his  secondary  and  higher 
education.  Without  these  the  disciplinary  effect 
of  classical  study  must  necessarily  be  weakened, 
through  the  want  of  modem  facts  to  which  the 
classic  lore  is  related  as  embryonic  presupposi- 
tion. 

If  this  be  true,  the  modifications  that  have 
been  made  in  the  course  of  study  pursued  in 
college  in  recent  times  (in  the  lasttwenty  years), 
are  not  based  on  a  correct  insight  into  the  diffi- 
culty to  be  met.  The  directors  of  college  edu- 
cation in  this  country  haVe  answered  the  objec- 
tion which  charges  them  with  neglect  of  the 
three  ''modem*'  branches  until  the  lasttwo  years 
of  the  college  course,  by  raising  the  standard 
of  admission  sufficiently  to  cover  the  work  of 
the  first  two  years  of  the  former  college  course, 
and  thereupon  it  exhibits  a  programme  in  which 
the  three  modems  are  represented  throughont 
the  college  course  either  as  "required*'  or 
"  elective  "  studies.  But  they  do  not  prescribe 
in  their  requirements  for  admission  such  com- 
petency in  these  "  modems  "  as  our  high  schoob 
furnish. 

The  question  in  dispute  did  not  concern  the 
length  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  hieher  educa- 
tion, but  the  early  introduction  of  ue  moderns 
into  the  course  of  study.  If  four  years  of  prep- 
aration and  two  years  of  college  work,  or  six 
years  in  all,  were  devoted  to  the  exclusive  study 
of  the  classics  and  mathematics,  with  an  almost 
entire  neglect  of  modems,  it  would  not  remove 
the  ground  of  complaint ;  if  these  six  years 
should  be  relegated  entirely  to  the  prepaiatoiy 
school,  there  would  still  be  six  years  of^  neglect 
of  the  modems.  In  order  to  meet  the  difficulty 
discussed  here,  the  college  should  have  changed 
the  conditions  required  for  admission,  and  thus 
have  compelled  the  preparatory  school  to  intro- 
duce the  modems  in  a  proper  manner  side  by 
side  with  the  classical  studies.  This  would  com* 

gel  all  secondary  education  to  adopt  the  present 
igh  school  course  of  study.  Of  course,  the 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  the  college  can  be 
justified  on  its  own  ^unds.  It  obliterates  the 
mischievous  distinction  that  existed  between  the 
standards  of  American  and  English  colleges. 
But  this  is  not  so  important  as, the  readjustment 
demanded  of  the  college  in  order  to  brine  it 
into  harmony  with  primary  education  founded 
on  a  tme  appreciation  of  me  demand  of  mod<> 
em  studies  m  education.  As  is  usual  in  the 
discussion  of  political  and  social  reforms,  die 
parties  to  the  dispute  are  busied,  each,  widi 
bringing  forward  his  own  partisan  view  of  the 
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case.  There  is  little  that  is  judicial  and  impar* 
ti^,  going  to  the  root  of  the  question  and  con- 
firming and  establishing  what  is  of  permanent 
worth  on  either  side.  The  advocates  of  the 
"modems"  wish  to  dispense  entirely  with  clas- 
sical study,  while  the  defenders  of  the  college 
system  refuse  to  yield  place  for  the  "modems.*' 

In  the  colleges  of  the  Northwestern  States, 
led  by  the  State  universities,  there  has  been 
some  substantial  progress  made  towards  a  mod- 
ification that  will  recogpiize  the  received  high 
school  course  of  study  as  a  preparation.  But 
such  modification  only  makes  these  colleges  a 
separate  phase  of  education,  differine  more  and 
more  widely  from  the  standard  college  of  the 
Atlantic  States.  To  reach  the  high  standard  of 
admission  reauired  by  the  Eastern  colleges, 
the  public  high  school  ought  to  add  two  years 
to  its  course.  This  would  make  the  course  of 
study  in  the  common  school  systems  fourteen 
years  instead  of  twelve  as  at  present,  and  is  im- 
practicable. The  average  age  of  the  high  school 
graduate  at  present  being  eighteen  and  a  half 
years,  it  would  manifestly  be  unwise  to  demand 
six  years  instead  of  four  years  to  complete  his 
collie  course.  The  colleges  that  have  raised 
their  standards  of  admission,  therefore,  have 
done  much  to  widen  the  breach  between  high 
school  and  college  education. 

In  the  signs  of  the  times  I  do  not  discover 
much  promise  of  reform  of  this  state  of  things 
on  the  part  of  the  management  of  colleges. 
Even  the  cloud  "  no  bigger  than  a  man*s  hand," 
in  the  Northwest,  does  not  indicate  so  much  a 
true  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  moderns  in 
primary  and  secondary  education  as  it  indicates 
a  wise  insight  into  the  desirability  of  connecting 
the  college  with  the  public  school  as  it  is.  It 
sunenders  its  convictions  in  behalf  of  the  old 
regime,  and  lowers  its  standard  in  order  to 
a<uLpt  itself  to  unpropitious  circumstances.  In 
better  times  it  hopes  a  reform  in  the  public 
school  that  will  devote  more  attention  to  the 
classics  and  mathematics  at  the  expense  of  the 
"modems."  Meanwhile,  the  influence  of  the 
college  is  felt  in  the  building  up  of  preparatory 
courses  within  the  high  school,  fastening  upon 
the  public  school  system  a  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  private,  separate,  and  distinct  sec- 
ondary education  in  order  to  fit  for  a  college 
education. 

One  must  turn  to  the  teachers  of  public  high 
schools  and  to  superintendents  of  public  in- 
struction for  the  adoption  of  the  only  means  of 
relief.  Unusual  efforts  must  be  made  on  the 
part  of  public  high  schools  to  induce  their  pupils 
to  complete  their  education  in  colleges.  The 
personal  influence  of  the  teachers,  in  one  year's 
time,  will  avail  to  double  the  number  of  high 
school  graduates  who  seek  a  college  training. 
The  greater  maturity  of  mind  which  comes 
from  a  well-balanced  preparatory  course,  will 
famish  a  prevailing  argument  in  favor  of  a  more 
symmetrical  sytem.  Within  a  few  years,  when 
me  colleges  have  come  to  derive  a  large  major- 
ity of  their  pupils  from  public  high  schools,  this 
question  will  receive  its  due  consideration  for 
reasons  of  private  interest,  if  for  no  other.  The 
numerical  strength  of  high  school  graduates. 


who  have  subsequently  received  a  college  edu- 
cation, will  assist  in  the  solution  of  this  question. 

But  no  solution  will  be  more  than  a  make- 
shift, if  it  does  not  secure  the  recognition  of 
"modems,"  as  an  essential  portion  of  the  courses 
of  study  in  all  elementary  and  preparatory 
schools,  and  a  like  recognition  of  the  necessity 
of  classic  study  in  all  secondary  and  higher 
education. 

In  the  "  modems"  one  finds  the  expression 
of  his  present  civilization;  in  the  classics,  its 
embryonic  forms  and  evolution. 

After  the  presentation  of  these  special  discus- 
sions of  the  elements  of  our  problem,  we  now 
draw  the  following  conclusions : 

1 .  If  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  coun- 
try shall  more  and  more  depend  on  special  pre- 
paratory schools  for  their  students,  tnen  it  will 
follow  that  college  graduates  are  less  likely  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  system  of  common 
schools. 

2.  If  the  high  school  teachers  on  the  other 
hand  continue  to  be  lukewarm  toward  college 
education,  and  perhaps  go  so  far  as  to  discour- 
age their  pupils  from  entering  college  after  com- 
pleting the  high  school  course,  itwiQ  follow  that 
the  men  of  amplest  directive  power,  the  leaders 
in  literature  and  the  moulders  of  public  opinion, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  education,  will  not 
be  Aimished  by  the  common  school  system. 

It  will  follow,  too,  that  the  numbers  who  re- 
sort to  college  will  not  increase  in  proportion  to 
ourpopulation. 

These  dangers  in  brief,  I  hold  in  this  paper, 
may  be  averted  by  earnest  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  high  school  teachers  and  the  superin- 
tendents of  city  schools  to  influence  high  school 
pupils  to  present  themselves  in  large  numbers 
for  admbsion  to  colleges.  Extra  efforts  will 
double  and  treble  the  high  school  quota  in  col- 
lege, even  under  the  present  disadvantages  of 
course  of  study.  This  first  step  being  taken,  it 
will  become  possible  then  to  secure  the  desira- 
ble changes  in  the  higher  course  of  study. 
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THE  following  will  show  the  range  of 
questions  and  kind  of  examination  ap- 
proved by  Supt.  Geo.  J.  Luckey,  from 
whom  they  have  just  been  received : 

THBORY  OP  TEACHING. 

1.  Tell  how  you  would  manage  a  primary  room, 
to  show  that  you  recognize  that  **  activity  is  the  law 
of  childhood." 

2.  What  advantages  are  to  be  secured  by  teaching 
children  to  write  and  to  read  script  as  soon  as  they 
enter  school  ? 

3-  Suggest  some  plans  for  teaching  a  language 
lesson  in  rooms  in  which  children  write  ? 

4.  Give  your  opinion  of  concert  work  in  oral  reci- 
tations other  than  music  ? 

5.  What  advantages  are  claimed  for  oral  spelling 
by  its  advocates? 
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1 .  Which  wars  of  colonial  times  added  to  England's 
territorial  possessions,  and  which  territory  ? 

2.  How  did  Spain  lose  her  possessions  in  the  New 
World? 

3.  The  territory  of  Louisiana. — Its  claimant  on 
the  basis  of  exploration.  The  rival  claimant,  with 
basis  of  claim.  Its  division  and  cession.  The 
Louisiana  purchase. 

4.  The  history  connected  with  the  erection  of  Fort 
Duquesne.   Expedition  for  its  capture.   Its  successor. 

5.  From  which  governments  has  the  United  States 
acquired  territory  by  purchase?  Name  and  locate 
the  territory  so  acquired. 

6.  What  were  the  circumstances  which  led  Presi- 
dent Monroe  to  promulgate  the  doctrine  which  bears 
his  name  ? 

7.  Give  the  history  of  Texas  which  shows  how  its 
annexation  led  to  the  Mexican  War. 

8.  What  were  the  respective  circumstances  which 
made  slavery  a  subject  of  congressional  debate  ? 

9.  Name  the  commanders  of  the  Army  of  the  Po  • 
tomac,  and  the  battle  for  which  each  is  renowned. 

10.  What  great  national  questions  were  settled  by 
the  late  civil  war? 

11.  Distinguish  between  the  "  Electoral  College " 
and  the  "  Electoral  Commission." 

12.  What  question  of  international  dispute,  to  which 
United  States  was  a  party,  has  been  settled  by  arbi- 
tration ?    By  an  umpire  ?     By  mediation  ? 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

1.  In  constructing  your  own  sentences,  what  use 
do  you  make  of  your  knowledge  of  the  gender 
of  nouns  ?    Of  the  number  of  nouns  ? 

2.  Name  the  personal  pronouns  ?  Tell  why  they 
are  called  personal.  Which  of  them  have  gender 
forms? 

3.  Name  the  words  which  are  classed  as  relative 
pronouns.  Show  by  the  use  of  a  sentence,  their  office 
in  a  sentence.  Show  by  examples,  that  this  class 
does  not  have  number  forms. 

4.  Tell  clearly  why  the  following  expressions  are 
incorrea :  (i)  Grant  was  more  distingushed  than  any 
general.  ^2)  We  arrived  at  the  station  safely.  (3) 
These  kina  of  examples  may  be  difficult  for  you. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  rule,  **  A  finite  verb  must 
agree  with  its  subject  in  person  and  number?" 

6.  Distinguish  between  principal  verbs  and  the 
principal  parts  of  a  verb. 

7.  What  is  an  idiom  ?  Write  three  sentences,  each 
to  contain  an  idiomatic  expression,  and  show  that  they 
are  such. 

8.  Supply  ellipsis  to  show  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  Uie  following:  (i)  He  loves  me  more  than 
my  brother.     (2)  I  esteem  him  as  highly  as  you. 

Re-write  the  following^  making  necessary  correc' 
tions,  number  the  changes^  and  give  reason  for  the 
changes  in  the  order  made. 

9.  The  poor  sailors  whom  we  knew  were  in  great 
peril  during  the  two  hour's  storm  have  finally  reached 
land ;  they  in  trying  to  save  the  passengers,  they  acted 
much  nobler  than  the  officers  of  vessel.  A  great 
number  of  people  was  at  the  beach  when  the  boats 
come  in.  The  officers  of  the  vessel  requested  that  the 
poor  sailors  would  be  assbted.  Any  man  or  woman 
who  does  not  willingly  give  their  assistance  to  these 
ship-wrecked  mariners,  do  noble  men  a  great  injus- 
tice. 

10.  The  question  of  who  was  the  greatest  man, 
Napoleon  or  Wellington,  is  often  discussed.  They  are 
scarce  comparable  characters,  for  while  the  former 
was  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  the  latter  was  a  great 


general  only.  Had  Napoleon  chose  any  professon, 
he  would  have  secured  promotion,  as  he  withbeid 
neither  his  energy  or  his  talent  when  he  wished  to 
accomplish  an  object.  He  hoped  to  have  conqaered 
England,  and  that  government  expected  that  he 
would  have  undertaken  the  project,  but  for  some 
reason  he  abandoned  it. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  The  United  States. — Its  location  and  area.  Its 
physical  features  contributing  to  progress  and  civili- 
zation. Its  foreign  commerce:  with  Europe;  with 
Asia ;  with  South  America.  Its  great  water  routes  to 
the  sea.  Its  trunk  lines  of  railway.  Its  tropical  pro- 
ducts, with  sections  of  growth. 

2.  The  Earth. — Its  exact  shape,  with  prooiis.  Its 
motions,  with  their  effects.  Its  axis,  with  peculi- 
arities. 

3.  The  Atmosphere. — Its  composition.  Its  height 
(How  measured?)  Ite  weight.  (How  obtained?) 
its  temperature :  Definition,  measurement  of,  sources 
of. 

4.  Name  the  predominant  system  of  mountains  in 
each  grand  division.  Tell  fully  how  mountains  affect 
the  climate  of  a  locality. 

5.  What  are  the  vegetable  products  of  Soothen 
Europe  ?  -  What  are  the  vegetable  products  of  North 
America  in  the  same  latitude?  Explain  why  this  dif- 
ference exists. 

6.  Name  the  movements  of  the  ocean,  giving  fully 
the  cause  of  each. 

7.  What  is  meant  when  a  person  says:  '*A  his 
slower  time  than  B  ?  "     Explain  fully. 

8.  Whidi  form  of  government  predominates  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  ?  In  the  Western  Hemisphere? 
Name  the  points  of  difference  in  the  two  forms. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  10  men  agreed  to  gather  1,000  bushels  of  cran- 
berries, and  to  accept  for  their  labor  one-half  the 
quantity  gathered.  After  gathering  400  bushels,  4 
men  withdrew;  the  others  completed  the  work,  iiow 
many  bushels  should  each  man  receive  ? 

2.  A  man  bought  2,400  bushels  of  com  at  90  cents 
per  bushel.  In  measuring  it  he  found  that  he  had 
more  bushels  than  he  had  paid  for,  and  thus  g[ained 
2ji^  bushels  for  every  hundred.  He  sold  the  com  at 
1 1. 05  per  bushel.  How  much  did  he  gain  by  the 
transaction  ? 

3.  Write  the  analysis  for — If  a  man  dig  a  cellar  8 
feet  square  and  6  feet  deep  in  4  days,  in  what  time 
can  he  dig  one  which  is  12  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and 
8  feet  deep? 

'4.  A  gentleman  traveling  from  A,  which  is  21^  3(/ 
W.  longitude,  finds,  on  his  arrival  at  B,  that  his 
watch,  an  accurate  timekeeper,  is  2  hr.  17  min.  24 
sec.  faster  than  the  time  at  B.  What  is  the  longitude 
ofB? 

5.  Sold  a  bill  of  goods  at  40  oer  cent,  and  5  per 
cent,  off  for  cash.  What  was  the  total  discount? 
(Prove  your  answer  is  correct  by  using  $800  as  the 
base.) 

6.  Write  the  analyns  for — Bought  5,000  bnsheh  of 
wheat  at  1 1.50,  on  6  months'  credit  I  immediately 
sold  it  at  it. 35  per  bushel  cash,  and  put  the  money 
out  at  6  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  6  months  I  paid 
for  the  wheat.     Did  I  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much? 

7.  A  merchant  bought  400  barrels  of  flour  at  I6.50 
per  barrel.  He  sold  it  at  I7.25  per  barrd,  receiving 
in  payment  a  ninety  day  note,  which  he  had  dis- 
counted at  a  bank,  money  being  worth  6  peri  cent 
How  much  did  he  gain  ? 

8.  A  and  B  had  equal  sums  of  money.    A  spent 
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75  per  cent,  of  his;  B  lost  by  speculation  a  voxel 
equal  to  22^  per  cent,  of  what  both  had  at  first. 
They  then  had  $6,400.  How  much  had  eadi  at 
lint?    How  much  had  each  left? 

9.  A  man  purchased  150  A.  80  P.  of  land  at 
^50.25  per  acre.  Cash  payment  was  required  for 
one-half  the  purchase.  To  meet  this,  he  put  his  note 
into  bank,  payable  in  90  days.  Money  being  worth 
8  per  cent.,  for  what  was  the  note  made  payable  ? 

3-25X-325 
ID.  Find  the  value  of    

325.-32.5 
Convert  your  answer  into  verbal  notation. 

11.  I  sold  goods  at  an  advance  of  20  percent., 
and  invested  the  money  received  in  a  horse,  which  I 
sold  at  a  loss  of  10  per  cent.  With  the  sum  received 
I  purchased  sugar,  which  was  sold  5  per  cent,  below 
cost  Did  I  gain  or  lose  by  the  sales?  What  rate 
of  my  money? 

12.  Jas.  A.  Randall  bought  the  following  from 
Robt  Anderson  on  May  ii,  1888:  77  pieces  of 
sheeting,  31^^  yards  each,  at  7^  cents  per  yard;  8 
pieces  of  broadcloth,  14  yards  each,  at  $3.50  per 
yard;  6  dozen  towels,  at  $3.40;  3  pairs  lace  curtains, 
at  $7.50.  He  gave  in  payment  a  check  on  the  First 
National  Bank. 

Ji)  Write  the  bill.     (2)  Draw  up  the  check  and 
orse  the  same. 

13.  In  a  circular  lot  containing  3|^  acres  stands  a 
pole  24  feet  high.  What  is  the  length  of  the  rope 
that  one  end  l^ng  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  pole, 
the  other  will  reach  the  circumference  ? 

14.  A  bought  a  lot  100  feet  square  at  40  cents  per 
square  foot.  B  bought  a  lot  containing  100  square 
feet  at  60  cents  per  square  foot.  What  was  the  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  the  lots  ? 

15.  A  person  bought  50  reams  of  paper,  which  he 
marked  to  sell  at  I5.40,  thus  making  5  per  cent, 
profit  on  the  prime  cost.  5  reams  were  spoiled  by 
water.  What  per  cent,  did  he  gain  or  lose  by  selling 
the  remainder  at  marked  price  ? 

U.  S.  CONSTITUTION. 

1.  Define  the  term  pardon.  Tell  in  what  the 
pardoning  power  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  consists.  Of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Compare  pardon  with  amnesty  ;  with  reprieve  ;  with 
eommutatian, 

2.  Write  the  clause  or  clauses  of  the  Constitution, 
(i)  Under  which  the  government  is  empowered  to 
levy  taxes.  (2)  Which  place  limitations  on  the  de- 
paitment  empowered  to  make  such  levy. 

3.  Compare  the  President's  Cabinet  of  the  present 
administration  with  Washington's  Cabinet,  giving 
names  and  titles. 

4.  By  what  requirements  is  hasty  or  unjust  legis- 
lation prevented  ?  By  what  is  Congress  guided  in  its 
legislation?  Does  the  same  authority  affect  State 
l^islation  ?     ( Explain.) 

5.  What  terms  are  defined  by  the  Constitution? 
What  defining  powen  does  it  give  to  Congress  ?  What 
power  relative  to  Courts  does  it  give  to  Congress? 
Relative  to  citizenship?  Relative  to  national 
elections? 

6.  What  special  prohibitions  have  been  placed  by 
<he  Constitution  on  the  States,  because  the  power  to 
act  in  such  cases  belongs  to  the  United  States  ?  Be- 
cause the  acrion  would  be  in  violation  of  democratic 
principles? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  following  expressions  ?  A 
declaration  of  intentions ;  an  attainder  of  treason ; 
original  joriadicHon;  extradition;  an  establishment 
of  religion;  trial  by  jury;  the  supreme  law  of  the 


land;    a  Cungressman-at-large ;    a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus ;  an  indictment  of  a  prand  jury. 

8.  Elections.  (Time  and  Manner.)— For  Repre- 
sentatives to  Congress;  for  U.  S.  Senators;  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Sutes. 

9.  Judicial  Power. — Investment ;  establishment  of 
Courts ;  appointment  and  compensation  of  Judges ; 
effect  of  the  i  ith  Amendment  on ;  special  exercise  of. 

10.  Powers. — Exclusive  powers  of  the  House; 
powers  of  Senate,  co-ordinate  with  the  House: 
powers  of  Senate,  co-ordinate  with  President  of 
United  States ;  exclusive  powers  of  the  Senate ;  powers 
of  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States ;  military 
powers  of  the  President  of  the  United  States ,  power 
of  Congress  over  President's  veto ;  powers  of  Congress 
relative  to  amendments;  powers  of  Congress  on 
membership ;  powers  of  Speaker  of  House. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Composition  of  the  blood.  Organs  and  process 
of  circulation. 

2.  Definition  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Classification  ac- 
cording to  process  of  manufacture;  efifects  on  the 
human  system. 

3.  In  how  many  ways  is  food  absorbed  ?  Where 
does  the  process  of  absorption  begin,  and  where  end? 
Describe  the  lacteals. 

4.  Discuss  the  nervous  system. 


1 .  Explain  the  terms  soprano ^  contralto^  ten^r^  bass. 
Connect  the  use  of  clefs  with  these  terms. 

2.  Suppose  in  a  piece  of  music,  4-4  time,  a  dotted 
half  note  occurs  in  one  of  the  measures,  in  what  ways 
may  the  measure  be  completed  ? 

3.  Define  the  terms  staffs  key,  digree,  measure. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  term  key-note  ?  By  what 
other  terms  is  it  designated  ? 

5.  How  is  the  length  of  tones  indicated  to  the  eye  ? 
The  pitch  of  tones  ? 

6.  Explain  the  abbreviations  m,  f^ff,  /,  //.  For 
what  object  are  they  used  ? 

7.  Suppose  a  piece  of  music  to  be  written  in  three- 
four  time ;  (i)  State  the  kind  of  measure.  (2)  State 
the  variety  of  measure.  (3)  Tell  the  number  of 
beats  to  be  given,  and  the  value  of  each  beat. 

8.  Where  is  the  tonic  in  the  Key  of  B  placed  ? 
What  is  the  signature  of  that  key  ?  Oi  Af  Oi  G  ? 
OiCf 

9.  What  characters  represent  that  a  tone  is  to  be 
prolonged?  That  certain  measures  are  to  be  re- 
peated? 

10.  Define  the  term  transposition.  Give  the  law. 
Tell  what  scales  result  from  it. 

DRAWING. 
(Uie  a  sheet  for  each  of  the  five  problems.) 

1.  Write  the  dictation  for  a  regulsu*  pentagon. 

2.  Make  a  picture  of  a  wooden  bucket. 

3.  Make  a  border  one  and  a  half  inches  wide  and 
four  and  a  half  inches  long,  interlacing  squares  and 
circles. 

4.  Enlarge  Fig.  A  to  twice  its  size. 

5.  In  a  trefoil,  constructed  on  four-inch  lines,  ar- 
range a  design,  using  all  the  forms  represented  in 
Fig^B. 

WRITING. 

Pittsburgh,  May  15,  1888. 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Welden  &  Co., 

Gentlemen  : — With  the  view  of  securing  uniformity 
in  the  appearance  of  manuscripts  presented,  I  have 
decided  to  furnish  to  all  applicants  for  teachers'  cer- 
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tificates  such  materials  as  they  may  need  during  their 
examinations. 

Deliver  the  accompanying  order  at  High  School 
Building  on  Thursday ,  May  24,  and  charge  the  same 
to  my  account : 

792  Sheets  Drawinc;  Paper. 
150  Stamped  Envelopes. 
500  Sheets  Printing  Paper. 
500  Sheets  Letter  Paper. 
18  Boxes  Fasteners. 
7  Reams  Acme  Legal. 
4  Pkg.  Clip  Paper. 
3  Doz.  Rubber  Bands. 

Very  Respectfully  Yours, 
Geo.  J.  LucKEY. 

RANDOM  NOTES  IN  MUSIC. 

T  F  a  revision  of  the  code  of  studies  should  be  made, 
\  then  will  come  the  question  of  selecting  from  those 
already  in  use,  the  most  valuable  as  a  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  training  during  school  life  ;  for  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  training  given  in  the  school  has 
a  very  great  influence  on  the  future  life  of  the  young 
man  and  woman.  There  is,  however,  in  the  studies 
pursued  regularly,  a  lack  of  moral  training — a  fact 
that  must  be  apparent  to  every  thoughtful  student  of 
the  public  school  system — and  that  is  brought  too 
frequently  to  our  notice  by  the  misdeeds  of  young 
men  trained  in  our  schools  who  occupv  responsible 
positions.  Unless  the  moral  faculty  of  the  mind  is 
strengthened  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  other  faculties 
are,  it  becomes  unbalanced,  and  does  not  have  the 
disposition  to  distinguish  clearly  between  right  and 
wrong.  Too  many  of  our  pupils  are  predisppsed  to- 
ward evil,  and  in  giving  them  mental  power  without 
any  restraining  moral  education,  they  too  often  use 
that  power  for  evil  instead  of  good.  Now,  music  has 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  moral  nature ;  it  is  a  pleas- 
ant study,  and  as  such  will  enforce  and  fix  a  thought 
in  the  mind  almost  unconsciously,  when  the  strong- 
est argument  would  fail  to  make  a  lasting  impression. 
The  question  of  time  is  an  element  that  enters  largely 
into  the  question  of  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  a 
study,  and  here  music  has  a  great  advantage ;  for  the 
practice  in  music  is  a  restful  exercise,  and  pupils,  after 
a  short  period  of  song,  will  be  brighter,  fresher,  and 
more  receptive,  will  be  able  to  more  than  make  up 
any  time  judiciously  applied  to  music. —  W,  S,  TXUen, 
There  is  np  subject  taught  to  which  the  principles 
of  objective-teaching  can  m  more  easily  and  success- 
fully applied  than  in  that  of  music.  The  real  objects 
of  thought  are  always  at  hand.  Sounds  must  be  as 
clearly  presented  and  named  to  the  mind  as  colors. 
Music  stands  sadly  in  need  of  teaching-power.  In 
our  schools  music  should  oe  taught  in  its  simplicity 
as  an  art,  and  not  in  its  complicacy  as  a  science.  It 
can  be  so  simplified  and  sjrmmetrically  arranged  that 
the  teaching  ability  of  the  regular  teacher,  who  knows 
nothing  of  music  as  a  science,  can  be  employed. 
Skillful  supervision  will  always  be  in  demand ;  but 
while  music  is  regarded  as  a  special  study,  to  be  taught 
only  by  special  teachers,  the  best  results  will  not  be 
obtained.  In  training  children  to  think  sounds  in 
pitch,  we  must  work  with  the  real  sounds  continually. 
If  we  would  train  children  to  sing  in  time,  we  must 
first  teach  them  to  ihink  and  feel  the  rhythm  accu- 
rately. The  real  objects  of  thought  in  rhythm  are 
pulsations  or  accents  that  must;;be  felt  and  cannot  be 
conveyed  to  the  mind  through  the  eye.  Pulsations 
and  the  different  combinations  of  lengths  of  sounds 
must  be  indicated  to  the  mind  through  the  senses  of 


hearing  and  feeling,  and  there  is  no  other  way.  The 
quality  of  musical  food  given  to  little  children  to  nour- 
ish and  develop  a  true  musical  taste  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Children  should  become  familiar  with  all 
harmonies  by  singing  them. 

Like  everybody  else,  I  was  opposed  to  Tonic 
Sol-fa  because  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  and 
when  I  heard  that  it  did  away  with  the  staff  notation 
I  was  the  more  opposed  to  it,  and  would  not  listen  to 
any  exposition  of  its  merits.  However,  it  happened 
that  somebody  came  and  asked  me  to  explain  to  him 
what  it  was,  and  why  it  would  not  do  to  teach  it  in 
our  schools,  when  so  many  teachers  use  that  method 
in  England  with  great  success.  I  then  concluded  to 
post  myself  thoroughly,  so  that  I  could  denounce  it  as 
folly  and  waste  of  time  to  make  an  attempt  to  do 
away  with  staff"  and  notes.  I  happened  to  meet  a  man 
who  was  sent  here  from  England  as  an  agent  to  in- 
troduce the  system.  One  of  the  first  things  he  said 
was,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  to  do  away  with  the 
staff  notations,  but  that  almost  every  teacher  would 
experience  that  the  staff  notation  was  a  hard  thing  to 
teach,  which  means  to  the  pupil  a  hard  thing  to  learn. 
I  could  not  deny  that,  and  he  questioned  me  how 
long  we  let  our  pupils  in  the  public  schools  sing  in  one 
key,  that  is,  in  the  natural  key—the  key  of  C.  When 
I  told  him  from  five  to  ten  years,  he  said,  "  Well,  yon 
can  save  all  that  time,  for  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  teaches  ill 
the  keys  in  the  same  time  that  you  spend  in  that  one 
key."  This  is  no  exaggeration,  for  as  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
is  a  movable  do  method,  do  is  the  key-note  for  every 
key  in  major,  as  is  la  in  every  minor  key.  But  since 
do  in  the  key  of  C  is  written  <|,  and  in  the  key  of  G» 
D,  A,  E,  and  so  on,  in  the  same  way  {d)  and  the 
whole  scale  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  in  any  key  is  written 
this  way :  dr  m  f  8 1 1  d^ — &  different  letter  for  every 
step— it  is  only  necessary  to  mark  a  piece  of  music  key 
D,  key  F,  key  (7,  key  EJUtt^  key  F  minor,  and  so  on. 
The  pupils  naving  practised  the  intervals,  indicated 
by  the  initial  letter,  and  not  being  purzled,  as  in  the 
movable  do  method,  by  measuring  from  the  key  note 
and  observing  signature  and  accidents,  the  whole  dif- 
ficuky,  commonly  called  transposition,  is  done  away 
with.  A  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  in  singing  mosi: 
in  time,  or  rather,  keeping  the  time,  is  obviated  by 
placing  the  notes  inside  of  the  measure,  so  that  the 
pupils  see  the  division  of  the  measure  as  it  is  in 
tended  to  be  sung  plainly  before  them;  for  when 
they  su'e  to  sing  two  notes  or  four  notes  to  a  beat, 
as  the  Tonic  Sol-faists  call  it,  a  *'  pulse"  {pulsus  is 
the  Latin  word  for  beat  they  are  placed  within  the 
space  allowed  for  that  beat  Now,  people  who  are 
posted  on  music,  or  who  have  mastered  these 
things,  are  very  apt  to  forget  how  hard  it  was  when 
they  learned  them,  and  therefore  make  no  allowance 
for  beginners.  To  resume  the  story  of  my  experi- 
ence, I  will  state  that,  in  spite  of  the  above  facu,  I 
was  not  satisfied  until  I  had  induced  one  of  the 
music  teachers  of  our  public  schools  to  try  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa  in  one  of  his  schools  in  difierent  grades,  and  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  grades  of  the  district  sing  exercises  within 
less  than  three  months  that  by  our  method  it  usually 
takes  the  whole  year  to  accomplish.  Since  the  main 
thing  in  teaching  music  is  the  education  of  the  mnsi- 
cal  esu*,  I  claim  that  this  is  accomplished  in  an  easier 
way,  for  reasons  given  above,  by  the  Tonic  Sol- ft 
method  than  by  any  other  known  to  me,  and  that  when 
is  accomplisheid  it  will  be  the  proper  time  to  intro- 
duce the  staff  notation,  since  it  will  be  a  slight  change 
to  introduce  new  or  other  characters  to  represent 
what  is  already  known. —  G,  F.  Junktrman. 
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"  Ye  may  be  aye  itickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ; 
be  growin'  when  ye' re  Meepin', 


itwUl 

"     Schick  Farmer, 


THE  courtesy  and  good-will  of  its  member- 
ship, which  at  Scranton  with  unanimous 
consent  called  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association  for 
the  year  1889  at  Altoona,  is  warmly  appre- 
ciated by.that  gentleman.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  this  honor  was  utterly  unsought  by 
himselfy  and  that  it  is  for  this  reason  the  more 
grateful.  He  regrets  the  necessity  which 
compelled  his  absence  from  the  Association 
upon  the  last  day,  and  especially  upon  the 
last  evening  of  the  session  at  Scranton,  when 
the  question  of  "Industrial  Training"  was 
under  consideration  by  eminent  gentlemen 
who  are  prominently  identified  with  this 
important  educational  measure;  but  the 
special  excursion  with  which  he  was  to  make 
the  trip  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, left  Philadelphia  at  noon  on  Thurs- 
day, the  5th  inst.,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  join  the  same  two  hours  later  at 
Lancaster — hence  the  imperative  nature  of 
said  absence  on  his  part. 

The  School  Board  of  the  borough  of 
Steelton,  Dauphin  county,  has  elected  Prof. 
L.  E.  McGuines,  principal  of  the  High 
School,  as  Superintendent  of  their  schools  at 
a  salary  of  ^laoo.  The  choice  is  wisely 
made ;  he  will  .be  a  very  good  officer. 


experience  in  the  West  in  this  line  of  work, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  per- 
sons desiring  her  services. 


The  Reading  Board  of  Control  have 
elected  Miss  Sarah  M.  Row  principal  of  the 
Training  School.  This  lady  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  training  teachers  in  the  State. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  Normal 
School,  and  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School. 
She  has  also  done  good  work  in  Buffalo,  and 
daring  the  past  year  has  been  training  teacher 
in  the  Winona  Normal  School,  Minnesota. 


The  attention  of  Superintendents,  teach- 
ers, and  others  who  are  looking  for  evening 
entertainments  in  the  way  of  lectures  or 
stereoptican  exhibitions,  is  called  to  the 
<ard  of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Monroe,  in  our  adver- 
tising columns.    This  lady  has  had  large 


Dr.  David  J.  Hill,  President  of  Bucknell 
University,  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  has  been 
called  to  the  presidency  of  the  University 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  and  Dr.  A.  N. 
Raub  has  been  elected  president  of  Delaware 
College.  We  congratulate  these  gentlemen 
upon  the  new  and  larger  fields  of  labor 
opening  before  them. 


Deputy  Supt.  Houcr  is  spending  a  part 
of  his  holiday  as  instructor  at  an  Institute  in 
North  Carolina,  held  at  Elizabeth  City.  He 
says :  '*  The  weather  thus  far  has  been  de- 
lightful, the  nights  remarkably  cool.  Boat- 
ing and  fishing  are  unsurpassed.  The  river 
here  abounds  with  fish  of  many  kinds.  It 
flows  into  Albemarle  Sound,  as  fine  a 
sheet  of  water  as  I  have  ever  seen."  We 
hope  our  old  friend  will  take  time  to  enjoy 
the  fishing,  and  not  work  too  hard  on  the 
platform,  that  he  may  come  back  hale  and 
hearty  from  his  vacation. 

It  is  a  good  sign  that  such  a  publishing 
house  as  the  Congregational  Sunday-school 
and  Publishing  Society  of  Boston  should 
offer  prizes  so  unusual  as  {700  and  ^800  for 
the  best  two  manuscripts  for  Sunday-school 
books.  It  means  to  get  something  worth 
having.  Writers  can  learn  the  terms  by 
addressing  the  Society. 


->  The  recent  term  closing  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  Prof  J.  A.  Cooper's  principalship  of 
the  Edinboro  Normal  School,  a  special  pro- 
gramme in  commemoration  of  his  quarter- 
centennial  was  arranged  for  June  27th,  by 
the  trustees,  the  students  and  the  alumni  of 
the  school  ranging  from  1865  to  1888. 
Prof.  J.  J.  Christy,  of  Erie,  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  made  the  opening  ad- 
dress, giving  the  early  history  of  the  school, 
with  humorous  reference  to  some  of  its  for- 
mer rules  and  regulations;  Miss  Hettie 
Moore,  of  New  Bedford,  contrasted  "Then 
and  Now,"  noting  progress  and  improve- 
ment; Miss  Kate  McChesny,  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  spoke  of  the  promising  "Future  of 
the  School."  Supt.  J.  W.  Canon,  of  Sharon, 
one  of  the  older  alumni,  and  a  gentleman 
long  associated  with  school  work  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  State,  made  the  clos- 
ing address  upon  the  "  The  Teacher's  Per- 
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sonal  iDfluence."  He  spoke  in  strong 
terms  of  the  influence  of  the  Edinboro 
school  through  its  teachers  wherever  they 
are  found*  The  exercises  of  the  occasion 
were  interspersed  with  music,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  by  the  alumni  of  the  Music 
Department.  Prof.  Cooper  being  called 
upon,  thanked  the  alumni  and  all  others 
present  very  cordially  for  their  active  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  Edinboro  Normal  in 
the  past  as  well  as  later  years.  There  have 
been  some  five  hundred  students  at  the 
school  during  the  late  term,  the  graduating 
class  numbering  sixty  members. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn,  from  a  list  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  Scranton  newspapers, 
that  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  teach- 
ers are  present  at  the  Summer  School  of 
Methods  now  in  session  at  Scranton  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Patridge.  The  school 
at  Schuylkill  Haven  which  opens  on  August/ 
6th,  promises  an  equally  large  attendance. 


^^  The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Watkins  (near  the  Glen),  July  4th,  5th  and 
6th.  The  membership  registered  about  four 
hundred,  and  included  the  most  eminent  of 
the  superintendents,  commissioners,  normal 
school  instructors,  academy,  high  school  and 
union  school  principals,  and  the  more  en- 
thusiastic of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  common 
school  teachers  of  the  State. 


SwAKTHMORE  College  will  probably  soon 
be  a  free  institution,  and  the  securing  of 
four  endowed  professorships,  which  was  an- 
nounced at  the  recent  commencement,  is  the 
first  step  toward  the  desired  end.  President 
Magill  is  delighted  over  the  liberality  of  the 
friends  of  Swarthmore.  Only  one  year  ago 
he  first  took  steps  to  secure  the  endowment 
of  a  single  chair.  He  sent  out  three  thous- 
and circular  letters  to  the  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
telling  them  that  if  ten  professorships  were 
endowed  the  college  could  throw  open  its 
doors  and  give  tuition  free,  and  asking  them 
to  contribute  towards  a  ^40,000  fund  to  es- 
tablish the  first  chair.  Responses  came 
liberally.  There  were  a  number  of  large 
gifts,  and  many  small  ones,  so  that  the  sum 
desired  was  secured  from  250  contributors. 
It  was  the  zeal  shown  by  Swarthmore's 
friends  in  adding  to  her  treasury  that  in- 
duced Messrs.  Clothier,  Wharton  and  Wil- 
liamson to  endow  three  additional  profes- 
sors' chairs,  and  now  four  of  the  ten  neces- 
sary for  the  successful   completion  of  the 


scheme  proposed  are  established.  %  1 60,000 
is  given  to  the  college,  and  it  is  wholly  un- 
conditional. President  Magill  said  recently : 
"  Such  a  large  unconditional  gift  I  believe 
is  almost  unheard  of.  It  is  too  common 
nowadays  in  giving  money  to  institutions  of 
learning  to  limit  usefulness  by  special  con- 
ditions attached  to  the  gift.  Swarthmore 
has  ^160,000  which,  so  long  as  it  is  devoted 
to  the  endowment  of  professorships,  she  may 
use  as  she  chooses.  It  will  not  be  spent  in 
adding  departments  to  the  college  or  in  per- 
fecting the  present  foundation  with  the  ex- 
isting courses  of  study."  Dr.  Magill  believes 
in  free  higher  instruction,  and  he  is  working 
hard  to  establish  it  at  Swarthmore.  The 
only  other  free  college  in  the  State  is  Lehigh 
University,  established  through  the  benefi- 
cence of  Judge  Asa  Packer. 


^^  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  College  Asso- 
ciation of  Pennsylvania,  held  in  Philadelphia^ 
fifteen  colleges  were  represented.  Among 
subjects  considered  were  college  athletics, 
endowment  funds  restricted  by  embarrass- 
ing conditions,  unexplained  absences  of 
students,  commencement  and  other  ad- 
dresses of  students,  statistics  of  results  of 
college  education,  etc.  In  the  absence  of 
the  President,  Dr.  Thos.  G.  Apple,  of  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College,  who  is  now  in 
Europe,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Edward  H.  Magill.  The  chairman, 
after  speaking  of  the  desirability  of  altering 
the  constitution  of  the  association  so  as  to 
include  the  colleges  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  read  the  annual  address  of 
President  Apple.  The  letter  dwelt  mainly 
on  the  importance  of  organization  in  the 
the  whole  educational  system  and  of  a  thor- 
ough grading  of  the  work  of  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. It  also  emphasized  the  line  that  must 
always  be  drawn  between  college  and  uni- 
versity. "  The  former  is  to  give  a  liberal 
education  preparatory  to  any  particular  pro- 
fessional study;  the  latter  gives  technical 
instruction."  Provost  Pepper,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  opposed  the  cur- 
rent opinion  that  there  are  too  many  impe- 
cunious colleges  living  on  funds  that  might 
otherwise  firmly  establish  a  few  large  insti- 
tutions. **  We  want  all  these  colleges,"  he 
said.  He  also  urged  the  need  of  free  schol- 
arships in  the  colleges,  throwing  open  a 
higher  education  to  the  masses,  and  took  a 
stand  against  increasing  the  requirements 
for  college  entrance.  It  is  his  belief  that 
the  age  on  entering  college  is  too  great 
already.     President  Magill  spoke  in  high 
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terms  of  Superintendent  MacAlister  and  the 
work  he  has  been  doing  in  the  public  schools 
of  Philadelphia.  He  referred  to  the  High 
School  of  that  city  and  its  presumption  in 
giving  the  degree  A.  B.  as  though  ranking 
like  a  college,  and  said  that  Prof.  MacAlister 
was  doing  his  best  work  in  lowering  the 
standard  of  the  institution  and  making  it 
more  of  a  fitting  school  for  the  college.  He 
said  that  such  a  derogation  of  the  High 
School  really  marked  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  general  school  system.  He 
ako  urged  that  Normal  Schools  are  an 
anomaly  in  our  present  system;  that  such 
technical  instruction  should  succeed  rather 
than  precede  a  regular  college  course,  and 

.  that  college  graduates  should  be  given  at 
least  as  good  an  opportunity,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, as  Normal  School  graduates  to 

^   secure  a  teacher's  position. 

Y^  The  Pennsylvania   Institution    for    the 
f  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  located  at  3001 
;   Race  Street,   Philadelphia,  ^f  which  Mr. 
I    Frank  Battles  is  principal,  is  a  school  for 
all  who  have  not  sufficient  sight  to  receive 
their    education    in    the    public    schools; 
and,  like  the  public  schools,  is  free  to  all 
;    who    apply.       Unfortunately     there     are 
many  blind    persons   under    twenty  years 
I   of  age,   who,   although   eKgible  to  admis- 
I   sion  and   in  need  of  instruction,  yet,  be- 
\   ing  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  insti- 
I   tation,   or  of  its  purpose  and  scope,   fail 
I    to  apply.     It  is  this  class  which  it   is  now 
I   desired  to  reach.     Various  ways  of  doing 
I    this  have  been  tried,  and  it  is  hoped  with 
I    the  aid  of  the  Superintendents  of  schools 
I   and  the  assistance  of  their  teachers,  to  inter- 
est the  school-children,  and  through  them 
i    to  reach  almost  every  family  in  the  State  in 
;   which  there  may  be  a  blind  person  of  suit- 
able age,  character,  and  capacity  for  in- 
1    struction. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  substantially 
that  of  schoob  for  those  having  sight,  with 
SQch  modifications  as  are  necessary  for  its 
adaptation  to  the  blind  ;  and  it  includes  all 
grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  gram- 
I  mar  and  high  school  branches.  The  term 
of  pupilage  varies  from  five  to  ten  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  capacity  and  industry  of  the 
popil.  A  vacation  of  two  months  in  the 
summer,  gives  all  an  opportunity  to  return 
to  their  homes  at  that  time.  The  Principal 
vill  be  glad  to  have  the  address  of  any 
young  person  who  is  blind  sent  to  him  by 
any  one  who  knows  of  such  unfortunate,  in 
order  that  he  may  open  correspondence, 
looking  to  the  relief  of  persons  so  afflicted. 


MEETING  AT  SCRANTON. 


THE  Scranton  meeting  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation was  not  so  large  in  its  member- 
ship as  was  expected — the  total  enrollment 
being  only  435 — but  the  programme  was  ex- 
cellent. The  proceedings  which  go  upon 
the  permanent  record  in  this  journal — as  in 
all  the  past  years  of  the  history  of  the  Asso- 
ciation— ^although  they  were  not  heard  by 
so  many  persons  as  we  had  hoped,  read  un- 
usually well,  and  will  be  read  with  much  in- 
terest by  thousands  of  people  in  all  parts  of 
Pennsylvania. 

At  the  opening  session  a  hearty  welcome 
was  extended,  on  behalf  of  the  city,  by 
Mayor  Ripple  of  Scranton ;  also,  by  Mr.  F. 
L.  Wormser,  President  of  the  Scranton 
Board  of  School  Controllers,  and  by  Col. 
J.  A.  Price ;  to  which  State  Superintendent 
Higbee  made  reply  on  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion, dwelling  at  some  length  upon  the  meet- 
ing of  the  same  body  held  in  the  same  place 
thirty  years  before,  upon  the  prominent 
educators  of  that  day  then  in  attendance, 
and  upon  certain  striking  contrasts  presented 
by  the  years  1858  and  1888. 

The  inaugural  address  of  Supt.  Matt. 
Savage  discussed  the  Suffrage  question,  re- 
garding the  ignorance  of  the  average  voter, 
present  and  increasing,  as  an  element  of 
very  grave  danger  in  the  body  politic.  Our 
naturalization  laws  especially  need  revision, 
and  "we  must  educate  or  perish." 

The  subject  of  "Free  Text-Books"  was 
considered  in  an  able  paper  by  Ex-State 
Supt.  Wickersham,  which  will  be  found  in 
full  elsewhere  in  this  issue  \  of  The  JoumaL 
The  interest  felt  in  this  important  subject 
has  caused  the  paper  to  be  inquired  for  by 
school  boards  who  contemplate  action  in 
the  matter,  and  we  publish  it  in  advance  of 
the  September  number,  so  that  it  may  be  in 
the  hands  of  school  directors  in  ample  time 
for  consideration  and  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion of  free  books  before  the  re-opening  of 
the  schools  for  the  coming  year. 
\  The  address  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  of 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  on  the  evening  of 
July  4th,  was  an  exhaustive  presentation  of 
the  question  of  "The  Duty  of  the  High 
School  to  Support  the  College. ' '  This  paper 
also  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  present 
number  of  The  JaurnaL  We  commend  its 
careful  perusal  to  the  intelligent  reader — 
whether  or  not  he  may  be  interested  in  the 
"High  School  Question" — as  embodying 
the  deliberate  conclusions  of  an  educator  of 
the  widest  experience,  and  one  of  the  most 
careful  observers,  most  philosophic  thinkers, 
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and  ripest  scholars  in  America.  This  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  had  come  without 
charge  for  services  other  than  the  single 
condition  that  his  traveling  expenses  should 
be  paid.  These  amounted  to  twenty^four 
dollars  which,  after  receiving  and  receipting 
for  the  same,  he  handed  back  to  the  treas- 
urer as  a  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the 
Association. 

The  subject  of  "Heredity  and  Educa- 
tion," was  presented  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Harris, 
principal  of  the  Keystone  Academy  at  Fac- 
toryville,  Pa.  This  proved  one  of  the  "tak- 
ing" topics  upon  the  programme,  the  discus- 
sion that  followed  this  interesting  paper  be- 
ing the  most  animated  of  the  sessions. 

Other  papers  of  the  meeting — all  of 
which  will  be  found  in  our  next  issue — were, 
"The  Work  of  the  Primary  School;  Its 
Character  and  Purpose,"  by  Miss  E.  M. 
Reed,  an  expert  in  this  dejmrtment  of  in- 
struction;  "Temperament  in  Education," 
by  Dr.  Jerome  Allen,  editor  of  th  New 
York  School  Journal;  "Education  vs. 
Crime,"  by  Supt.  J.  S.  Walton ;  "Teacher's 
Tenure  of  Office,"  by  Prof.  L.  S.  Shimmel; 
the  "  District  Superintendency,"  by  Supt. 
J.  W.  Sturdevant;  and  "The  Beautiful  as 
an  Educational  Factor,"  treated  con  amore 
by  Dr.  Edward  Brooks. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  different 
sessions  was  good,  except  on  the  last  even- 
ing, when  so  many  had  left  for  home  by  the 
afternoon  and  evening  trains  that  the  au- 
dience was  much  too  small  for  the  high- 
grade  programme  provided  in  the  addresses 
of  Grand  Master  Workman  T.  V.  Powderly, 
Dr.  A.  H.  Fetterolf  and  Col.  T.  W.  Bean,  of 
the  Industrial  Education  Commission,  and 
others,  all  of  whom  spoke  upon  the  live  ques- 
tion of  Industrial  Training.  Prof.  J.  W. 
Heston  explained  the  method  of  instruction, 
and  showed  the  results  obtained  in  wood 
and  metal  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
in  Centre  county,  one  of  the  pioneer  insti- 
tutions in  this  new  line  of  educational  work. 

Though  the  citizens  at  large  did  not  mani- 
fest much  interest  in  the  meeting — the  re- 
ceipts for  admission  of  the  three  evenings, 
which  are  an  index  to  such  interest,  not 
amounting  to  twenty  dollars — some  four- 
fifths  of  the  Scran  ton  teachers  were  enrolled, 
and  Supt.  Geo.  W.  Phillips  was  in  every 
way  active  in  behalf  of  the  Association. 
Supt.  Geo.  W.  Weiss,  chairman  of  executive 
committee,  and  Supt.  D.  S.  Keck,  the  treas- 
urer, also  rendered  most  efficient  service. 

The  social  reunion  and  promenade  con- 
cert at  the  court  house,  perhaps  the  finest 
building  of  its  kind  in  the  state,  on  Tues- 


day evening,  was  a  very  pleasant  feature  of 
the  three  days'  session.  The  Bessemer 
Steel  Works,  the  mines,  the  electrical  rail- 
way, the  beautiful  building  of  the  Youog 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  brilliant 
display  of  fireworks  on  Wednesday  evening 
preceded  by  the  wonderful  singing  of  the 
grand  Welsh  choir  of  two  hundred  or  more 
voices,  the  memorable  storm  of  Thursday 
afternoon,  were  all  included  in  the  trip,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  delightful  ride  in  pleas- 
ant weather  by  Harrisburg,  Sunbury  and 
Wilkesbarre,  to  Scranton  and  return.  We 
shall  always  have  very  pleasant  memories  of 
the  meeting,  and  are  glad  that  it  was  our 
good  fortune  to  be  there. 

The  next  annual  session  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  Altoona. 


THE  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 


GETTING  READY  FOR  NEW  SCHOOL  TERM. 


ONE  or  two  months,  and  the  schools  will 
be  re-opened.  Will  everything  be 
ready?  Is  the  school  building  in  good  re- 
pair ?  We  trust  that  Directors  everywhere 
will  bear  in  mind  that  one  of  their  prime 
duties  is  to  provide  for  the  children  of  their 
districts  accommodations  which  are  not 
merely  sufficient  in  capacity,  but  which  are 
also  suitable  in  every  other  respect  for  the 
high  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. A  use  of  six  or  ten  months  has  left 
its  trace  upon  the  school-house  ;  the  paint  is 
defaced,  the  plastering  is  off  in  places, 
benches  are  broken  or  marred^  some  of  the 
pickets  of  the  fence  are  off. 

Let  the  house  and  its  surroundings  be 
thoroughly  examined,  and  let  them  be  put 
into  good  shape,  so  that  when  the  next  term 
begins  teacher  and  scholars  may  find  the 
building  even  more  cosy  and  attractive,  if 
possible,  than  at  the  beginning  of  last  term. 
A  gloomy,  dilapidated  school-house,  with 
nothing  to  enliven  it  but  the  bright  iaces  of 
children — and  they  will  light  up  any  place- 
is,  next  to  a  surly  and  incompetent  teacher, 
the  most  effective  check  that  can  be  placed 
upon  the  natural  ardor  and  buoyancy  of 
school  children.  Particularly  is  it  essential 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  when  the  chil- 
dren at  the  close  of  their  vacation  are  gath- 
ered fresh  from  the  fields  and  the  sunshine, 
that  they  should  receive  no  dismal  impres- 
sion, no  foreboding  of  hours  of  weary  con- 
finement daily  for  months  to  come. 

It  is  not  essential  that  a  school  building 
should  be  an  expensive  structure,  in  order 
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that  it  shall  be  attractive.  If  it  has  an  air 
of  freshness  without  and  within,  if  it  looks 
as  though  it  were  cared  for  by  somebody,  is 
pleasantly  located,  and,  if  not  picturesque, 
is  at  least  tidy  in  all  its  surroundings,  the 
house  may  be  humble,  even  old,  and  yet  be 
such  a  place  as  children  will  hold  in  respect, 
and  of  which  they  will  retain  only  pleasant 
memories.  Now  is  the  time  to  put  the  house 
in  order. 


GOVERNOR  WOLF'S  EXAMPLE 
AND  MOTIVES. 


THE  WOLF  MEMORIAL  GATEWAY  AT  EASTON. 


THE  dedication  of  the  proposed  monu- 
ment— ^a  massive  stone  gateway — to  the 
memory  of  Governor  George  Wolf,  the 
father  of  our  common  school  system,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  High  School  grounds  in  the 
city  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  for- 
merly resided,  was  fixed  for  the  29th  of  June. 
It  was,  however,  postponed  to  September  on 
account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  to 
which  it  would  not  do  to  expose  the  school 
children  whose  penny  contributions  had 
paid  for  the  monument.  But  comment  on 
the  subject  is  as  apposite  now  as  then,  and 
the  moral  to  be  drawn  can  be  as  useful. 

The  good  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 
The  bodily  presence  of  Governor  George 
Wf  If  has  long  since  vanished  from  among 
men,  but  the  educational  policy  that  he  in- 
itiated fifty-four  years  ago  "goes  marching 
on,"  and  will  continue  to  move  forward 
with  beneficent    and    ever -expanding    in- 

1  fluence  when  ten  times  fifty- four  years  have 
left  their  impress  upon  our  grand  old  Com- 
monwealth, and  be  then,  as  now,  one  of  the 

I  strongest  safeguards  of  enlightened  consti- 
tutional liberty.  What  all  men  want  is  op- 
portunity, and  their  success  is  in  proportion 
to  their  ability  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
Governor  Wolf  created  his  own  opportunity, 
and  forced  the  fighting,  and  in  doing  so 
made  for  himself  an  undying  fame  in  con- 
nection with  our  system  of  general  education. 
His  laith  in  a  cause  that  affected  the  welfare 
of  a  whole  people  for  all  coming  time,  was 

I      an  inspiration  that  gave  zeal  to  his  efforts 

I      and  coarage  to  his  convictions,  and  made 

I      them  ultimately  triumphant. 

Governor  William  Bigler  followed  in  his 

I  footsteps  twenty  years  later,  and  found  his 
opportunity  in  greatly  enlarging  the  scope 
and  capabilities  of  the  original  policy  of  the 
system,  and  his  name  must  always  remain 
nobly  identified  with  the  cause,  although 


his  immediate  political  fortunes  were 
wrecked  by  his  fidelity  to  advanced  meas- 
ures that  an  apathetic  public  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  endorse. 

Governor  James  Pollock  found  one  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  of  his  life  in  the  ex- 
cessively unpopular  school  law  bequeathed 
to  him  by  Governor  Bigler' s  administration, 
and  rose  to  the  occasion  with  the  enlight- 
ened sagacity  of  true  statesmanship.  He 
stood  firmly  in  its  defence  like  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar,  regardless  of  all  political  or  per- 
sonal considerations  to  the  contrary.  To 
him,  more  than  to  any  other  one  man,  do 
we  owe  the  preservation  of  all  that  had  been 
so  laboriously  gained  by  those  who  went 
before  him.  The  present  expansion  and 
commanding  usefulness  of  our  public  school 
system  is  the  result  of  the  generic  powers 
and  instrumentalities  embodied  in  the  school 
laws  which,  but  for  his  unconquerable  de- 
termination, would  have  been  weakened  and 
crippled  to  an  extent  that  many  years  of 
subsequent  effort  would  not  have  remedied 
and  made  good.  His  honored  name  is  in- 
dissolubly  linked  with  the  great  cause  he 
thus  served  and  saved. 

Governor  James  A.  Beaver's  opportunity 
came  very  early  in  his  administration,  and 
in  affixing  his  signature  of  approval  of  the 
increased  appropriation  of  11,500,000  to  the 
common  schools  his  name  becomes  associated 
with  this  great  advance  movement  in  the 
history  of  our  school  system  ;  for  there  is  no 
interest  in  the  State,  in  real  and  lasting  im- 
portance, that  is  superior  to  our  common 
school  work.  It  must  therefore  stand  re- 
corded upon  the  pages  of  history  that  it  was 
during  his  administration,  and  with  his 
official  approval,  that  this  great  and  sorely- 
needed  boon  was  granted  for  the  relief  and 
encouragement  of  anxious  school  directors 
burthened  with  arduous  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  patient  tax-payers  who  had  long 
sustained  a  great  cause  with  a  fortitude  and 
faith  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  This 
increased  appropriation  marks  an  era  in  the 
development  in  our  common  schools  that 
will  be  memorable  in  the  future.  It  gives  a 
timely  relief  and  an  energizing  influence  to 
the  common  school  cause  which  should  be 
felt  to  our  remotest  borders,  and  which 
should  come  home  like  a  returning  shower  of 
blessings  to  every  tax-payer,  and  thus  quicken 
the  energies  of  every  teacher  and  confer  new 
hope  and  happiness  upon  the  pupils  in 
every  school -house  in  the  State. 

The  ancient  Roman  was  a  man  of  faith 
and  hence  a  man  of  power.  There  are 
many  heroes  and  masters  in  the  realms  of 
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mind  in  modem  as  in  ancient  times ;  and  in 
our  day  all  men  in  responsible  public  posi- 
tions who  know  a  good  cause  when  they 
see  it,  and  have  the  sagacity  to  cast  the 
horoscope  of  its  far-reaching  and  permanent 
development,  can  benefit  the  world  and 
confer  signal  honor  upon  themselves  when 
men  of  less  penetration  and  devotedness  to 
duty  would  be  failures  in  the  race  of  life. 

Who  remembers  or  cares  for  the  temporary 
surface  issues  of  Gov.  Wolfs  time  ?  and  who 
can  ever  forget,  in  the  light  of  to-day,  the 
impress  he  made  upon  his  country's  welfare 
by  hi:  single-minded  persistence  in  a  great 
cause  in  which  the  masses  felt  no  particular 
interest,  but  which  to  his  consciousness  and 
prophetic  vision  was  of  overshadowing  and 
eternal  importance  ?  His  example  and  in- 
fluence and  final  .triumphs  are  an  incentive 
to-day  to  all  school  officers  in  the  State  to 
make  the  most — and  from  the  highest  mo- 
tives— of  the  grand  opportunities  which 
their  position  gives  them,  to  add  to  their 
own  reputation  and  to  benefit  and  bless  the 
communities  in  which  they  live  by  untiring 
zeal  and  the  most  unswerving  fidelity  to  the 
great  trust  confided  to  their  hands. 

In  the  issue  of  Harper^ s  Weekly  for  July 
14th,  there  is  given  a  fine  half-page  illustra- 
tion oi  the  "Wolf  Memorial  Gateway" 
with  the  following  account  of  the  same, 
which  seems  to  have  been  written  before  the 
exercises  of  the  dedication  were  held  : 

On  Friday,  June  29th,  there  was  unveiled  at 
Easton,  Pennsylvaniap  a  beautiful  and  massive 
stone  gateway  as  a  memorial  to  Hon.  George 
Wolf,  a  former  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
known  in  the  State's  history  as  the  "  Father  of 
her  Public  School  System."  The  occasion  was 
of  unusual  interest  to  all  friends  of  public  edu- 
cation, being  one  of  the  rare  instances  where 
the  public  interest  and  earnest  advocacy  of  edu- 
cational facilities  have  received  public  recogni- 
tion. This  memorial  to  Governor  Wolf  pos- 
sesses additional  claims  to  public  interest  because 
of  its  position  on  historic  ground.  The  city  of 
Easton  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State,  hav- 
ing been  located  by  the  Penns  at  the  famous 
Forks  of  the  Delaware,  a  favorite  treaty  place 
for  the  Six  Nations.  It  was  the  rendezvous  of 
General  Sullivan's  army  in  1779,  when  it  started 
on  its  famous  march,  after  the  Wvoming  mas- 
sacre, over  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  New  York 
State  line. 

Governor  George  Wolf,  in  whose  honor  the 
gateway  is  erected,  was  a  native  of  Northampton 
county,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  and  practically  until  his  decease,  a  resi- 
dent of  Easton,  a  lawyer  of  note,  and  a  leading 
figure  in  the  public  history  of  the  State.  He 
was  twice  elected  Governor,  and  during^  his 
term  of  office — ^April  i,  1834 — he  signed  the 
act  of  Assembly  creating  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  the  State.    Education  for  all  at  the  pub- 


lic expense  and  in  a  systematic  manner  was  a 
scheme  of  Governor  Wolfs,  and  to  its  success- 
ful establishment  on  a  sure  and  broad  basis  he 
devoted  his  energies,  talents,  and  influence. 
The  result  accomplished  through  his  efforts  has 
been  a  very  impressive  one,  and  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  State. 

Many  years  ago  the  school  children  of  Easton 
embarked  in  the  project  to  raise,  by  voluntary 
penny  contributions,  a  fund  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  the  honor  of  Governor  Wolf,  and  on 
the  29th  ult.  the  consummation  of  their  plan 
was  appropriately  celebrated.  The  memorial, 
of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  takes  the  form 
of  a  stone  arched  gateway  or  entrance  to  the  High 
School  grounds.  Here  stands  a  two-story  school 
building  erected  in  1794,  but  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation,  internally  modernized,  and 
which  was  originally  erected  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, to  be  used,  free  of  charge  or  rental, 
for  school  purposes.  It  is  in  all  probability  the 
first  "  Free  School "  building  in  the  State.  The 
archway  is  of  stone,  akin  to  Scotch  granite, 
taken  from  a  quarry  within  the  city  limits,  on 
the  form  owned  in  1834  by  Governor  Wolf. 

The  ceremonies  at  its  unveiling  or  dedication 
were  of  a  public  character.  There  was  a  mo- 
cession  of  the  officers,  teachers,  and  pupils.  The 
Governor  of  the  State  and  his  Cabinet,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  several  ex-Governors  and 
ex-State  Superintendents,  with  other  distin- 
guished officials,  were  present  and  took  part  in 
the  ceremonies.  The  presentation  or  dedicatory 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  Traill  Green, 
Dean  of  Pardee  Scientific  Course,  Lafayette 
College,  and  General  James  A.  Beaver,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State. 


THE  MEETING  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  National  Educational  Association 
which  convened  in  San  Francisco, 
July  17th,  was  a  memorable  meeting. 
Nearly  twenty-five  hundred  people  were 
present  from  the  region  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  many  of  them  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  Among  the  first  delegations  to  ar- 
rive were  those  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, soon  followed  by  the  New  England 
delegation  numbering  six  hundred,  which 
was  the  largest  single  party  in  attendance. 
There  were  teachers  present  from  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
representatives  from  foreign  countries.  The 
formal  opening  of  the  Association  was  on 
Tuesday  evening  with  a  grand  welcome 
concert  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion. 

At  the  concert  given  here  for  the  benefit 
of  the  teachers  and  their  friends  there  was  a 
chorus  of  six  hundred  voices  on  the  stage. 
The  opening  overture,  Rossini's  "  William 
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Tell/'  was  rendered  by  an  orchestra  of 
seventy-five  skilled  musicians  in  a  way  that 
elicited  the  hearty  applause  of  the  great  au- 
dience. Other  selections  were  Mendels- 
lohn's  "Thanks  be  to  God,"  and  "Fare- 
well to  Forest/'  and  Handel's  "Hallelujah 
Chorus,"  with  choral  marches  from  "Naa- 
man ' '  and  '  *  Tannhauser. ' '  The  address  of 
introduction  and  welcome  was  delivered  by 
Hon.  Ira  G.  Hoyt,  Superintendent  of 
schools.  Governor  Waterman  made  an 
address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  California. 
Mayor  Bond  then  welcomed  the  visitors  on 
behalf  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Sopt.  Anderson  on  behalf  of  the  Teachers' 
Association.  Responses'  were  made  by 
President  Aaron  Gove,  of  Denver;  Secre- 
tary James  H.  Canfield,  of  Lawrence,  Kan- 
sas, and  Vice-President  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of 
Boston.  The  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Hon.  Mr.  Dawson,  also  ad- 
dressed the  audience,  and  the  closing  re- 
marks of  the  evening  were  made  by  Prof. 
F.  M.  Campbell,  Vice-President  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  .California.  The 
chorus,  orchestra,  and  audience  then  joined 
in  a  grand  rendering  of  the  hymn  "Amer- 
ica," alter  which,  at  a  late  hour,  the  exer- 
cises closed. 

The  first  business  session  was  opened 
Wednesday  morning  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
I  Grand  Opera  House.  After  the  transac- 
I  tion  of  routine  work,  the  first  paper  was  pre- 
sented by  Horace  E.  Scudder,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  upon  the  subject  of  " Litera- 
ture in  the  Reading  Courses  of  the  Common 
Schools. ' '  He  said  that  originally  the  Bible 
vas  the  one  great  text-book  in  the  schools, 
bat  when  the  common  school  system  came 
into  effect  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  Bible 
ss  a  text-book  began  to  be  replaced  by  other 
hooks  for  educational  purposes.  He  argued 
I  not  for  a  critical  study  of  the  great  authors, 
'  but  for  a  free  and  generous  use  of  those  au- 
thors in  the  principal  years  of  school  life. 
Ptipib  of  public  schools  have  too  long  been 
confined  to  elementary  readers.  It  is  of 
^  vital  consequence  that  the  subject-matter  of 
!  these  readers  should  be  of  the  very  best 
I  class,  as  a  taste  for  literature  acquired  in 
I  school  determines  whether  their  ideas  of 
I  physical  and  spiritual  life  shall  be  broad  and 
I  liberal,  or  narrow,  mean,  and  bigoted. 

The  next  paper  on  the  same  general  sub- 
I  jcct  was  by  Supt.  Leroy  Halsey,  of  Battle 
i  Creek,  Michigan,  who  held  that  the  material 
chosen  for  cla^  exercises  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  These  are  occasions  for  the  se- 
lection of  classics  of  the  highest  literary 
order,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  consti- 


tuted the  finest  models  for  pupils'  imitation, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  ordinary  school 
reader  is  so  varied  in  its  subject-matter  that 
it  distracts  the  children's  minds  and  makes 
it  impossible  to  arouse  enthusiasm.  The 
classics  selected  should  not  only  be  interest- 
ing but  instructive,  and  arranged  in  progres- 
sive order,  partiality  being  shown  to  the  mas- 
ters of  America.  He  advocated  the  training 
of  children  to  read  aloud  at  home,  and  also 
spoke  in  favor  of  impromptu  reading.  He 
believes  a  taste  for  good  literature  to  be  the 
best  possession  a  pupil  can  have.  Talks 
about  good  books  should  be  given  by  some 
competent  guide,  and  no  opportunity  be 
passed  of  mentioning  good  books.  There 
is  great  gain  coming  from  the  presence  of 
books,  and  children  should  be  trained  at  an 
early  day  to  possess  themselves  of  books 
owned  by  themselves,  because  love  comes 
with  possession. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Beecher,  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, read  a  paper  touching  the  theme,  the 
subject  announced  being  "  Practical  Value 
in  Life  of  Taste  for  Good  Reading."  She 
said  books  are  the  interpreters /6f  ideal  life. 
They  should  lift  us  above  the  level  of  earth 
and  carry  us  upward  to  the  bright  realms  of 
pure  thought,  holy  aspirations,  and  contem- 
plation of  divine  truth  and  beauty.  Only 
thus  can  they  teach  us  to  Uve,  and  failing  in 
this  they  may  be  useless  if  not  pernicious. 
She  thanked  the  poet  as  the  highest  and  best 
interpreter  wherever  and  whenever  in  evolu- 
tion of  truth  the  world  has  craved  more  light 
in  response  to  the  Divine  command,  and 
heaven-born  thoughts  have  knocked  at  the 
brain  of  genius  and  clamored  to  be  given 
life.  Poetry,  fiction,  and  history  are  not 
the  only  interpreters  of  life's  mysteries,  but 
every  branch  of  literature  is  full  of  invaluable 
lessons  if  we  be  willing  learners. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  of  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  was  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"  Ought  Young  Ladies  to  Read  the  Daily 
Newspapers?"  He  believes  that  under  no 
conceivable  circumstances  can  young  girls 
learn  the  world  so  well  as  through  the  win 
do  ws  of  the  papers.  If  a  girl  likes  only  to  read 
records  of  crime  she  will  soon  betray  this, 
and  the  lesson  of  seclusion  is  that  girls  more 
easily  fall  a  prey  to  the  tempter  through  want 
of  knowledge.  A  young  girl  or  boy  who 
misses  reading  the  daily  papers,  misses  the 
world's  greatest  opportunity  of  self-instruc- 
tion. 

A  general  discussion  followed,  partici- 
pated in  by  W.  B.  Powell,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools  of  Washington;  D.  B. 
Parkinson,  of  Carbondale,  Illinois,  and  sev- 
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eiul  others.     The  convention  then  took  a 
recess  until  evening. 

At  the  evening  session  Prof.  Duncan 
Brown,  of  Highland,  Kansas,  read  a  paper 
on  "What  Discipline  in  our  Schools  is  most 
Valuable  to  Prepare  Law-abiding  and  I^w- 
respecting  Citizens."  In  summing  up  his 
paper  the  speaker  would  insist  on  four  main 
points  in  all  school  discipline :  i.  Absolute 
and  immediate  obedience  to  all  lawful  com- 
mands. 2.  Self-sacrifice  for  general  good, 
with  corollary  that  in  the  end  this  will  prove 
best  even  for  self.  3.  Self-sacrifice  now, 
for  the  sake  of  increased  power  hereafter ; 
this  includes  training  in  good  habits,  the 
subordination  of  desire  to  duty,  and  follow- 
ing out  some  definite  lines  to  definite  ends, 
with  defmite  purpose.  4.  Self-control  now, 
including,  perhaps,  training  through  suffer- 
ing for  greater  power  and  usefulness  here- 
after. While  discipline  is  the  most  un- 
pleasant part  of  a  teacher's  work,  it  is  some- 
times the  most  important,  and  requires  the 
highest  wisdom. 

Prof.  Joseph  Brown,  of  Huntsville,  Texas, 
followed  with  a  paper  on  the  same  general 
subject.  He  said  an  efficient  agency  ready 
to  our  hands  is  State  schools.  Every  child 
needs  to  be  baptized  into  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions.  Our  history,  our  plan  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  elements  of  our  political 
economy,  need  to  be  made  as  familiar  as  the 
multiplication  table.  Impartial  history  of 
our  political  parties  is  indispensable.  Noth- 
ing is  better  than  to  study  such  a  work  as 
the  Life  of  Clay,  in  the  ''American  States- 
men'' series.  Our  ideal  citizen  is  an  earnest 
partisan,  but  broad  and  liberal,  larger  than 
his  party,  greater  than  his  party.  A  well- 
regulated  family  is  the  best  of  institutions  to 
foster  the  germs  of  political  education. 

Topics  of  like  practical  interest  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  general  Association  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  its  sessions. 

The  several  Departments  of  the  Conven- 
tion also  held  their  annual  sessions.  That 
of  Kindergarten  Instruction  was  addressed 
by  Mrs.  Sarah  Cooper,  of  San  Francisco. 
Her  paper  compared  the  kindergarten  and 
the  common  school  systems,  and  argued  that 
they  are  a  necessary  adjunct  to  each  other. 
In  the  department  of  Industrial  Education, 
the  annual  address,  entitled  "Some Limita- 
tions in  Industrial  Training,"  was  read  by 
President  Fairchild,  of  Kansas.  At  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Secondary  Education  depart- 
ment. Prof.  Nightingale,  of  Chicago,  entered 
a  plea  for  higher  education  for  the  masses, 
claiming  that  the  high  school  ij  a  leveler  of 
all  class    distinctions.      Prof.    Nightingale 


was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 
In  the  Normal  School  department  the  chief 
interest  centered  in  a  paper  read  by  Chair- 
man S.  S.  Parr,  of  Indiana,  on  "  The  Nor- 
mal School  Problem,"  which  meant  the 
relationship  of  the  Normal  School  to  aca- 
demic training.  It  was  claimed  that  a  &ir 
academic  knowledge  is  a  fundamental  prio- 
ciple  of  a  good  normal  school  development, 
and  that  this  would  be  realized  in  the  future. 
Eight  hundred  teachers  attended  the  first 
session  of  the  department  of  Musical  Instruc- 
tion. There  was  a  number  of  vocal  and 
organ  selections  by  distinguished  teachers. 
The  merits  of  the,  tonic  sol-fa  system  were 
discussed  and  illustrated.  Various  other 
topics  relating  to  instruction  in  music  were 
considered. 

The  National  Council,  whose  member- 
ship is  restricted  to  some  seventy  persons 
representative  of  their  respective  States,  and 
vacancies  in  which  are  filled  by  the  body 
itself  for  a  term  of  years,  held  its  opening 
sessions  on  Tuesday,  17th  inst.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  from  Pennsylvania  are 
Dr.  H.  S.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  the  Erie 
schools,  Dr.  N.  C.  Scbaeffer,  Principal  of  the 
Kutztown  State  Normal  School,  and  Dr.  £. 
£.  Higbee.  It  is  a  deliberative  body,  car- 
rying on  its  work  through  seven  committees, 
as  follows:  Committee  on  Pedagogics,  on 
Secondary  Education,  Normal  Education, 
Hygiene  in  Education,  State  School  Sys- 
tems, Educational  Literature,  and  Educa- 
tional Statistics.  Each  of  these  committees 
presents  annually  a  report  to  the  Council 
upon  some  subject  relating  to  the  special 
department  of  work  in  its  charge.  These  re- 
ports are  read  before  the  Council  and  dis- 
cussed. The  reports  and  the  discussions  that 
follow  are  then  printed  and  circulated.  The 
paper  by  Dr.  Higbee  which  is  given  else- 
where in  this  number  was  written  in  con- 
nection with  one  of  the  committees  of  the 
Council.  The  President  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year  is  Supt.  A. 
P.  Marble  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts; 
Secretary,  James  H.  Canfield  of  Lawrence, 
Kansas ;  and  Treasurer,  E.  C.  Hewitt,  of 
Normal,  Illinois ;  with  a  well-distributed  list 
of  a  dozen  Vice-Presidents  upon  which  we  see 
the  name  of  State  Supt.  Higbee.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  is  Supt.  J.  L. 
Pickard,  of  Iowa,  and  Vice-President,  Dr.  W. 
T.  Harris,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts. 

Among  members  of  the  Association  pres- 
ent from  Pennsylvania,  there  were  Prof. 
Geo.  L.  Maris  and  party.  Dr.  Geo.  M. 
Philips  and  party,  Supt.  Geo.  J.  Luckcy 
and   party.   Dr.   E.   O.  Lyte,   Dr.  N.  C. 
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Schaeffer,  Supts.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  H.  S. 
Jooes,  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  J.  O.  Knauss, 
Ptof.  Geo.  F.  Mull,  and  some  two  or  three 
hundred  others  whose  names  we  have  thus 
&r  not  seen  reported.  A  paper  on  *'The 
Popular  Craze :  Education  as  a  Preparation 
to  Earn  a  Living,"  was  read  before  the  con- 
Tention  by  Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  of  Lancas- 
ter, on  the  third  day  of  the  meeting. 

LBTTXR  FROM  DR.  HIGBEE. 

A  private  letter  received  from  Dr.  Hig- 
bee,  under  date  of  July  19th,  says :  ''  Here 
I  am  amidst  a  vast  gathering  of  teachers, 
four  or  five  thousand  of  them,  representing 
all  the  grades  from  genius  and  talent  to 
docibleness,  I  have  heard  many  excellent 
papers  and  some  vague  discussions — have 
spoken  twice  already,  but  with  all  the  mod- 
esty of  brevity.  We  have  a  reunion  of  Penn- 
sylvania teachers  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel, 
dte  Occidental,  at  5  o'clock  to-day,  and  we 
expect  a  good  gathering. 

"  Of  course  I  have  seen  all  the  sights — the 
vast  expanses  of  sage-brush  and  sand,  and 
rivers  which  grow  smaller  as  they  go  on 
smking  into  desert  sands — the  monotony 
broken  in  upon  by  prairie-dogs  that,  with 
military  precision,  present  arms  and  then 
drop;  and  jack-rabbits  that  leap  through 
space  like  huge  flying  jack-knives.  This  is 
the  experience  between  Omaha  and  the 
Sierras.  TTien  in  these  grand  mountains 
came  the  sublime  over  against  the  wonder 
of  space  petrified  into  sage-brush  and  sand. 
lUnge  upon  range,  sweeping  up  and  down 
—vast  gorges  and  wooded  vales — forest- 
crowned  steps  of  a  continent,  mounting  up 
into  cool  serene  heights,  climbing  heaven- 
ward for  repose. 

"  Of  this  great  city  of  the  Golden  Gate  I 
will  not  now  speak.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I 
bave  gazed  upon  the  narrow  portals  through 
which  the  mighty  Pacific  sweeps  into  a 
placid  land-locked  bay;  its  roll  of  waves, 
which  completes  the  circuit  of  almost  half 
the  world,  here  becomes  calm  and  sinks  to 
rest.  Man  takes  their  place,  and  here  the 
human  tide  roars  and  rushes  and  foams 
through  the  streets  and  along  the  wharves, 
in  the  resistless  currents  and  whirlpools  and 
eddies  of  trafiic.  I  wonder  more  at  the  sea 
of  humanity  than  at  the  billowy  sweep  of 
the  ocean  itself.    Good  bye. ' ' 

From  a  copy  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
ick  of  July  2oth,  received  just  as  we  go  to 
ptess,  we  take  the  following  paragraph: 

"The  Pennsylvania  teachers  held  a  re- 
gion in  the  parlors  of  the  Occidental 
Hotel  last  evening,  at  which  more  than  100 


people  were  in;  attendance.  State  Superin- 
tendent Higbee  of  Pennsylvania  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  and  City  Superintendent 
Luckey  of  Pittsburgh  was  selected  as  chair- 
man. Normal  School  Principals  Lyte, 
Schaeffer  and  Philips,  Supt.  Buehrle,  Prof. 
Stout  and  others  made  short  speeches.  Mr. 
Cornell  of  Philadelphia  sang  a  solo.  Dr. 
Lyte  offered  a  resolution  thanking  the 
teachers  of  San  Francisco  for  their  kindness 
and  hospitality,  which  was  adopted  amid 
energetic  applause." 


GETTYSBURG. 


THE  battle-field  of  Gettysburg  lies  fitting- 
ly within  the  borders  of  the  Keystone 
State.  The  only  battle  fought  on  Northern 
soil,  it  was  perhaps  the  most  fiercely  con- 
tested, as  it  was  certainly  the  most  decisive, 
of  the  four  years'  war.  What  Marathon  was 
to  the  Greeks,  that  Gettysburg  is  to  us,  and 
more.  For  all  time  it  is  memorial  ground, 
where  monumental  stones,  by  scores  and 
hundreds,  will  for  ages  challenge  the  atten- 
tion of  the  passer-by,  causing  him  to  ap- 
proach and  learn  who  fought  or  fell  upon 
this  or  that  spot  of  the  consecrated  ground. 
Another  claim  to  patriotic  regard  in  the 
time  to  come  will  be  gratefully  recognized 
in  the  fact  that  here  old-time  foes  in  large 
numbers,  representing  the  two  great  armies, 
met  in  glad  reunion,  to  clasp  fraternal  hands 
and  congratulate  one  another  upon  the  re- 
sult at  "Gettysburg." 

A  few  weeks  since,  this  reunion  commem- 
orated the  twenty  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
battle,  the  number  of  veterans  of  both 
armies  and  of  visitors  present  being  greater 
than  at  any  time  since  the  heroic  days  of 
1863.  Within  hearing  of  the  spot  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  made  his  immortal  speech 
at  the  dedication  of  the  soldiers'  monument, 
Nov.  19,  1863,  the  exercises  of  reunion  be- 
tween the  Blue  and  the  Gray  took  place.  On 
the  rostrum  the  front  row  of  seats  was  oc- 
cupied by  General  Sickles,  General  Beaver, 
and  General  Robinson  (all  with  crutches), 
General  Gordon,  of  Georgia,  General  Gra- 
ham, General  Butterfield,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Valentine,  of  the  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary.  General  Robinson  in  a  few  brief 
words  introduced  General  Sickles  as  the 
presiding  officer,  when  the  old  commander 
of  the  left  corps  arose  and  made  the  follow- 
ing address : 

SPEECH  OF  GENERAL  SICKLES. 

This  assemblage  marks  an  epoch.  You  are 
survivors  of  two  great  armies.     You  and  your 
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comrades  fought  here  the  decisive  battle  of  a 
long  and  terrible  civil  war.  Twenty-five  years 
have  passed,  and  now  the  combatants  of  ^63 
come  together  again  on  your  old  field  of  battle 
to  unite  in  pledges  of  love  and  devotion  to  one 
constitution,  one  union,  and  one  fiag.  To-day 
there  are  no  victors,  no  vanquished.  As  Amer- 
icans we  may  all  claim  a  common  share  in  the 
glories  of  this  battle-field,  memorable  for  so 
many  brilliant  feats  of  arms. .  No  stain  rests  on 
the  colors  of  any  battalion,  battery,  or  troop  that 
contended  here  for  victory.  Gallant  Buford, 
who  began  the  battle,  and  brave  Pickett,  who 
closed  Uie  struggle,  fitly  represent  the  intrepid 
hosts  that  for  three  days  rivaled  each  other  in 
titles  to  martial  renown.  Among  the  hundreds 
of  memorial  structures  on  this  field,  there  is  not 
one  bearing  an  inscription  that  wounds  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  an  honorable  and  gallant  foe. 

>  This  meeting  is  an  historical  event.  We  dedi- 
cate here  on  this  battle-field  to-dav  an  altar 
sacred  to  peace  and  tranquillity  and  union.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  not  wise  to  perpetuate 
the  memories  of  civil  war,  and  such  was  the 
Roman  maxim.  But  our  civil  war  was  not  a 
conspiracy  against  a  ruler ;  it  was  not  the  plot 
of  a  soldier  to  oust  a  rival  from  power ;  it  was 
not  a  pronunciamento.  The  conflict  of  *6i-*5 
^as  a  war  of  institutions  and  systems  and  poli- 
cies. The  memories  of  such^  a  war  are  as  in- 
destructible as  our  civilization.  The  names  of 
Lincoln  and  Lee,  and  Granf  aud  Jackson,  can 
never  be  effaced  from  our  annals.  The  war  of 
•61-5  was  our  heroic  age.  It  demonstrated  the 
vitality  of  Republican  institutions.  It  illustrated 
the  martial  spirit  and  resources  and  genius  of 
the  American  soldier  and  sailor.  It  was  a  war 
in  which  sentiments  and  ideas  dominated  inter- 
ests. Let  us  all  be  devoutly  thankful  that  God 
has  spared  us  to  witness  and  to  share  the  bless- 
ings bestowed  by  Providence  upon  our  country, 

.and  the  compensation  for  countless  sacrifices 
made  to  establish  on  a  just  and  firm  foundation 
a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.  For  myself.  I  rejoice  that  I  am 
here  to-day  to  meet  so  many  comrades  and  so 
many  foes,  and  to  unite  with  all  of  you  in 
pledges  of  friendship  and  fraternity.  And  now 
I  ask  you,  one  and  all,  the  survivors  of  the  Blue 

.and  Gray,  to  affirm  with  one  voice  our  unani- 
mous resolve  to  maintain  our  union,  preserve 

-our  institutions,  and  defend  our  flag. 

GOVERNOR  GORDON'S  SPEECH. 

When  Governor  Gordon  appeared  before 
the  great  crowd  that  filled  the  vast  lawn  he- 
fore  the  rostrum,  the  cheers  and  hurrahs  were 

.almost  deafening,  and  throughout  his  speech 
he  was  interrupted  by  cries  of  "good," 
' '  hurrah, ' '  and  other  expressions  of  approval, 
such  as  must  have  been  very  flattering  to 

'Georgia's  chief  executive.     He  said ; 

I  greet  you  to-night  with  far  less  trepidation 
and  with  infinitely  more  pleasure  than  in  the  early 
days  of  July,  1863.  when  I  last  met  you  at  Get- 
tysburg. I  came  then  as  now  to  meet  the  sol- 
<diers  of  the  Union  army.  1%,  would  be  useless 
1X0  attempt  utterance  of  the  thoughts  which  now 


thrill  my  spirit.  The  temptation  is  to  draw  the 
contrast  between  the  scenes  which  then  were 
witnessed  and  those  which  greet  us  hereto- 
night  ;  to  speak  of  the  men  with  whom  1  Uiea 
marched  and  of  those  whom  we  met;  of  those 
who  have  survived  to  meet  again  twenty-five 
years  later,  and  of  those  who  here  fought  and 
fell ;  of  the  contrast  made  by  this  mass  of  manly 
cordiality  and  good  fellowship,  with  the  long 
lines  of  dusty  uniforms  which  then  stood  in 
battle  array  beneath  bristling  bayonet  and 
spread  ensigns,  moving  in  awful  silence  and 
with  sullen  tread,  to  grapple  with  each  other  in 
deadly  conflict.  I  would  speak  of  all  these  and 
of  the  motives  which  impelled  each  of  the 
swaying  tides  of  the  three  days*  batde,  of  the. 
final  federal  victory  and  of  its  preponderating 
influence  in  turning  the  scales  of  war.  The 
nature  of  the  pleasmg  duty  assigned  me  forbids 
this.  There  is,  however,  one  suggestion  wbidi 
dominates  my  thought  at  this  hour,  to  present 
which  I  ask  brief  indulgence.  Of  all  the  nuT' 
tial  virtues,  the  one  which  is,  perhaps,  more 
characteristic  of  the  truly  brave  is  the  virtue  of 
magnanimity.  "My  fairest  earldom  would  I 
give  to  bid  Clan  Alpine's  chieftain  Uve,*'  was 
the  noble  sentiment  attributed  to  Scotland's 
magnanimous  monarch  as  he  stood  gazing  into 
the  face  of  his  slain  antagonist  That  sentiment 
immortalized  by  Scott  in  his  musical  and  mar- 
tial verse  will  associate  for  all  time  iht  name 
of  Scotland's  king  with  those  of  the  fpreat  spirits 
of  the  past.  How  grand  the  exhibitions  of  the 
same  generous  impulses  that  characterized  the 
victors  upon  this  memorable  field. 

My  fellow-countrymen  of  the  North,  if  I  may  i 
be  permitted  to  speak  for  those  whom  I  ^epr^ 
sent,  let  me  assure  you  that  in  the  profoundest  \ 
depths  of  their  nature  they  reciprocate  diat  gen- 
erosity with  all  the  manliness  and  sincerity  of 
which  brave  men  are  capable.  In  token  of  that 
sincerity  they  join  in  consecrating  for  annual 
patriotic  pilgrimage  these  historic  heights  whidi 
drank  such  copious  draughts  of  American  blood, 
poured  so  freely  in  discharge  of  duty,  as  each 
conceived  it,  a  Mecca  for  the  North  which  so 
grandly  defended  it,  a  Mecca  for  the  Sooth, 
which  so  bravely  and  persistently  stormed  it 
We  join  you  in  setting  apart  this  land  as  an  en* 
during  monument  of  peace,  brotherhood,  and 
perpetual  union.  I  repeat  the  thought  with  addi- 
tional emphasis,  with  singleness  of  heart  and  of 
purpose,  m  the  name  of  a  common  country 
and  of  universal  human  liberty,  and  by  the 
blood  of  our  fallen  brothers  we  unite  in  the 
solemn  consecration  of  these  battle-hallowed 
hills  as  a  holy,  eternal  pledge  of  fidelity  to  the 
life,  freedom,  and  uni^  of  this  cherished  re- 
public. I  am  honored  to-night  in  being  selected 
to  introduce  one  of  the  distinguished  represen- 
tatives of  that  spirit  of  magnanimity  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  I  present  to  you  a  soldier  with- 
out fear,  reproach,  or  malice,  a  soldier  whose 
blood  was  spilt  and  whose  body  was  maimed, 
though  then  but  a  boy,  while  he  bravely  and 
gladly  obeyed  his  country's  commands.  I  in* 
troduce  to  you  a  statesman  whose  services  are 
distinguished  and  whose  record  is  stainless.  I 
introduce  to  you.  n  patriot    whose  extended 
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hand  and  generous  heart  are  ever  open  to  all 
his  countrymen.  Soldier,  statesman,  patriot, — I 
present  them  all  in  the  person  of  General  Gov- 
ernor James  A.  Beaver,  of  Pennsylvania. 

SPBECH  OP  GOVERNOR  BEAVSR. 

When  Governor  Beaver  moved  to  the  front 
leaning  upon  his  crutches,  he  was  received 
with  no  less  enthusiasm  than  his  predecessor, 
and  he  also  was  frequently  interrupted  by 
hearty  cheers  on  the  part  of  his  immense  au- 
dience. His  speech,  admirably  adapted  to 
the  occasion,  and  one  of  the  most  condensed 
and  forcible  that  we  have  ever  seen,  in  its 
manner  of  presenting  the  case  and  covering 
the  ground  of  the  question  under  considera- 
tion, was  as  follows : 

Men  who  wore  the  gray,  I  have  been  com- 
missioned by  my  comiades  of  the  Society  of  the 
Potomac,  who  wore  the  blue,  to  address  you  in 
their  behalf  a  few  words  of  simple  and  sin- 
cere welcome.  A  generation  ago  you  and  we 
lived  together  as  citizens  of  one  country,  sub- 
ject to  £e  provisions  of  a  compact  which  had 
been  made  three-quarters  of  a  century  before 
by  our  forefathers — itself  the  result  of  successful 
revolution — which  we  called  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  From  the  beginning  that 
compact  or  agreement  had  been  the  subject  of 
divers  and  diverse  interpretations.  There  came 
a  time  when,  in  your  judgment,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  afiairs  of  the  government  organized 
under  that  agreement  would  not  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  what  you  considered  fair 
and  just  interpretation.  Could  you  dissolve 
that  partnership  and  keep  a  share  of  the  prop- 
erty ?  This  was  the  question.  Ordinary  trib- 
unals could  not  decide  it.  You  yourselves,  as 
we  think,  and  as  you  will  doubtless  admit,  de- 
termined the  tribunal  which  should  try  it.  It 
was  a  dread  tribunal — ^the  last  resort  among 
civilized  communities;  a  dernier  resort  among 
brethren.  You  offered  the  wage  of  batde ;  the 
offer  was  accepted,  the  issue  joined.  You 
donned  the  gray,  we  put  on  the  blue,  and  the 
place  upon  which  we  stand  to-day  is  the  one 
upon  which  the  great  argument  in  the  long  con* 
test  was  made.  ' 

There  was  more  or  less  of  intense  feeline  in- 
volved, and  yet  I  think  I  speak  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness  when  I  say  that,  so  far  as 
we  were  concerned,  there  was  nothing  of  per- 
sonal animosity  or  bitterness  or  hate  mvolved 
in  the  contest.  My  own  case  is  that  which  will 
doubtless  illustrate  many  similar  ones.  My 
mother  lived  in  Pennsylvania.  She  had  three 
boys  who  wore  the  blue.  Her  only  sister  and 
^e  only  other  child  of  her  father,  lived  in  Vir- 
ginia. Her  three  boys  wore  the  gray.  They 
served  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia;  we 
served  for  the  most  part  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  Our  deadly  shots  were  aimed  at  each 
other  in  many  battles  of  the  war  in  which  these 
two  armies  confronted  each  other.  Did  that 
^ct,  think  you.  obliterate  the  love  which  those 
SMtersbore  to  each  other?  Nay,  verily.  On 
our  side  the  war  was  one  of  principles,  of  ab- 


stract ideas  largely.  On  your  side,  we  admit, 
with  your  views  of  what  was  to  be  expected  in 
the  future,  your  property  rights  and  private  in- 
terests were  directly  involved,  and  hence  the 
more  intense  feeling  and  ardor  which  you  dis- 
plaved.  You,  as  honorable  menj  have  stood  by 
ana  are  bound  to  stand  by  the  decision.  We, 
as  honorable  men,  are  bound  to  see  to  it  that 
that  decision  is  respected,  and  that  you  shall 
not  be  called  upon  to  admit  more,  or  to  prom- 
ise more,  than  is  involved  in  the  decision.  Upon 
this  platform  we  meet  here  to-day,  upon  this 
platform  we  stand  as  citizens  of  a  common 
country.  In  standing  upon  it  we  claim  no  su- 
periority over  you,  you  admit  no  superiority  to 
us.  If  such  a  feelinfi^  struggled  for  place  in  our 
hearts,  the  issue  of  this  field  should  determine 
that  question.  You  are  our  equals  in  courage, 
our  equals  in  perseverance,  and  our  equals  in 
intelligence—our  eauals  in  all  that  constitutes 
and  dignifies  and  aaoms  the  American  charac- 
ter. You  are  Americans,  and  so  are  we.  If 
the  settlement  of  the  questions  which  na^urallv 
and  necessarily  grew  out  of  the  decision  which 
the  sword  made  in  the  contest  in  which  you 
wore  the  gray  and  we  wore  the  blue  were  left 
to  us  who  fought,  they  would  doubdess  have 
been  more  fully  and  more  satisfactorily  settled 
long  ago  than  they  are  to-day. 

But,  my  countrymen,  our  care  need  not  be  as 
to  the  past.  Its  record  is  made  up;  its  decrees 
are  recorded ;  its  judgment  final.  You  and  I 
have  something  to  do  with  the  future.  Our 
faces  are  to  be  resolutely  turned  to  the  front. 
The  hand  which  beckons  us  points  forward » not 
backward ;  and  it  is  in  recognition  of  this  fact, 
and  because  that  we  as  wearers  of  the  gray  and 
blue  can  exert,  and  should  exert,  a  great  influ- 
ence in  shaping  the  destiny  of  this  country,  that 
my  comrades  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  have 
invited  you  here — that  we  may  look  each  other 
in  the  face,  may  assure  you  of  our  desire  to  ac- 
cord to  you  your  full  share  in  the  work  which 
is  before  us,  of  oursvmpathy  in  the  heroic  effort 
which  you  have  made  and  are  still  making  in 
building  up  a  new  South,  and  of  our  admiration 
for  the  courage  and  the  fortitude  and  the  endur- 
ance with  which  you  sustained  your  side  of  the 
contest  to  which  I  have  alluded,  whose  decision 
is  beyond  recall.  We  can  only  bow  to  the  de- 
cision, and  I  think  we  are  learning  to  say,  more 
and  more,  as  the  days  go  by,  that  great  as  was 
the  cost,  infinite  as  was  the  price,  the  result  pays 
— pays  now,  and  will  pay  much  more  in  the 
future.  We  welcome  you,  because  we  need 
you  ;  we  welcome  you,  because  you  need  us ; 
and  we  welcome  you,  because  we,  together, 
must  enter  in  and  possess  this  future,  anatrans- 
mit  this  heritage  to  the  on-coming  generations. 
Are  we  ready  ?  Are  you  ready  ?  If  so,  let  the 
dead  past  bury  its  dead. 

A  writer  of  reputation,  in  discussing  the 
situation  at  Gettysburg,  as  it  was  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  puts  it  in  contrast  with 
Waterloo  as  follows : 

In  the  annals  of  modem  warfare  Gettysburg 
will  always  rank  with  Waterloo  as  the  turning 
point  of  the  conflicts  in  which  they  were  the 
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chief  engagements.  Of  the  latter  combat  an 
illustrious  French  poet  has  said  that  it  was  "the 
hinge  of  the  nineteenth  century."  If  Waterloo 
determined  the  fate  of  Europe,  Gettysburg  de- 
cided the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  One 
typified  the  competition  for  supremacy  of  rival 
monarchies,  the  other  represented  the  final 
stroke  for  the  preservation  of  the  highest  form 
of  government  ever  undertaken  on  the  globe. 
Waterloo  was  fought  and  lost  while  the  light  of 
liberty  in  this  country  burned  but  as  a  rushlight 
before  the  bewildered  and  uncertain  vision  of 
men  beyond  the  sea.  Gettysburg  was  fought 
and  won  after  the  United  States  had  set  up  a 
beacon  for  down-trodden  multitudes  that  illumi- 
nated the  depths  of  despair  with  the  radiance 
of  ho^e,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  jubilation  through 
the  older  civilizations.  Waterloo  might  have 
been  won  without  extinguishing  the  star  of  prom- 
ise that  gleams  triumphant  over  this  broad  and 
hospitable  continent.  Gettysburg  could  not 
have  been  lost  without  dismemberment  of  the 
Union,  now  happily  reunited,  which  is  the  haven 
of  refuge  of  the  oppressed  in  every  clime. 


QUESTION  OF  INTEREST. 


SCHOOL  HOUSES  AS  PLACES  FOR  HOLDING 
ELECTIONS. 


THE  question  of  using  school  houses  as 
polling  places  has  been  one  of  consider- 
able local  interest  in  some  counties.  An 
opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  such  use  hav- 
ing been  asked  from  Supt.  M.  G.  Brum- 
baugh, of  Huntingdon,  by  Mr.  Z.  T.  Har- 
nish,  the  Secretary  of  the  Morris  School 
Board,  the  following  is  a  copy  of  his  letter 
in  answer  to  said  official : 

My  Dear  6ir  : — Replying  to  your  query  rela- 
tive to  using  school  houses  for  election  purposes, 
I  desire  to  say  that  school  houses  are  exclus- 
ively under  control  of  the  Directors  of  the  sev- 
eral districts,  and  since  your  Board  has  pro- 
tested against  the  holding  of  elections  in  your 
school  houses,  the  law  will  fully  sustain  your 
position.  A  School  Board  can,  by  law,  permit 
the  use  of  a  school  house  for  educational 
purposes  only.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  law 
will  not  permit  the  use  of  a  school  house  for 
election,  festival,  political  or  any  other  non-edu- 
cational purpose,  even  if  the  board  should  so 
permit.  The  school  houses  are  built  with  taxes 
collected  specifically  as  school-building  taxes, 
and  the  buildings  are  exclusively  devoted  by  law 
to  educational  purposes,  under  the  intelligent  di- 
rection of  the  Board.  I  submit  herewith  the  de- 
cision of  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction on  the  law  governing  the  case  as  fol- 
lows: 

*'  School  houses  cannot  be  used  for  election 
purposes  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  having  jurisdiction  in  the  district,  and 
the  practice  should  be  discontinued  in  every  in- 
stance where  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  grant- 


ing the  privilege.  The  several  Boards  of  Di- 
rectors have  full  authority  in  the  matter,  and 
may  give  to  the  court  timely  notice  of  their  in- 
tention not  to  permit  the  use  of  the  school 
houses  for  election  purposes  hereafter,  accom- 
panying tills  official  notice  with  a  formal  re- 
quest or  petition  of  citizens  of  the  districf  in 
uvor  of  a  change  of  the  polling  place  as  desired 
by  the  Board  and  the  patrons  of  the  schools. 

"  Directors  ought  not  to  grant  the  use  of  the 
school  houses  for  the  purpose  indicated  unless 
they  are  willing  to  compensate  the  teachers  for 
the  time  lost,  and  to  pay  also  for  cleaning  the 
rooms ;  and  even  then  the  privilege  should  be 
granted  under  protest  only  when  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  procure  a  suitable  place 
elsewhere  within  the  voting  precinct.'* 
Yours  very  truly, 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
County  SupL 

Huntingdon,  Pa,,  June  2^,  *88. 


DIRECTORS  AND  THE  JOURNAL 

THE  School  Directors  who  were  on  our 
list  for  Volume  36  are  renewing  sub- 
scription with  the  beginning  of  Volume 
37,  July  number  just  issued.  We  welcome 
these  orders  especially.  They  arc  evidence 
of  such  approval  as  is  valued  most  highly. 
We  shall  be  glad,  also,  to  have  subscription 
from  such  new  Boards  as  desire  to  have 
The  Journal  sent  monthly  to  the  address 
of  each  member,  or  such  as  wish  to  make 
trial  of  a  year's  subscription  to  decide  for 
themselves  whether  it  is  worth  its  cost  to  a 
School  District.  We  make  a  few  extracts 
from  numerous  letters  of  like  tenor  received 
within  the  past  few  weeks : 

Mr.  A.  P.  Carter,  of  Carbon  county,  says: 
"In  renewing  the  subscription  of  the  Kidder 
Board,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  we  appre- 
ciate ^our  enorts  in  the  good  cause.  Each  dis- 
trict m  the  State  ought  to  subscribe  for  The 
youmal.  No  better  use  could  be  made  of  the 
taxpayers*  money."  Mr.  A.  A.  Wiennan, 
Adams  co.:  **  The  Journal  comes  to  us  with 
increasing  value  every  year,  always  creating  a 
lively  interest  in  educational  work.'*  Mr.  F.  P. 
Lentz,  Lehighton :  "  We  subscribed,  as  a  Board, 
for  The  Journal  last  year,  and  are  so  much 
pleased  with  it  and  benefited  by  it  that  we  feel 
we  cannot  well  dispense  with  it,  hence  we  here- 
with renew  our  subscription."  Mr.  Samuel 
Clavberger,  Shamokin:  "The  Directors  are 
well  pleased  with  The  School  Journal,  and 
would  not  be  without  it."  Rev.  D.  D.  Leber- 
man,  Meadville,  says :  "  I  have  great  satisfiac- 
tion  in  being  able  promptly  to  renew  the  sub- 
scription to  The  Journal,  I  have  been  a  reader 
of  It  for  many  years,  and  now  for  the  seven- 
teenth time  have  the  pleasure  to  order  it  for  the 
Meadville  School  Board.  You  have  a  good 
ioumal  and  may  be  proud  of  it"  Mr.  J.  J.  Mc- 
Williams,  Edinboro:  "Please  send  The  School 
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Journal  for  the  Board  of  Directors.  It  is  very 
well  liked  for  the  practical  information  we  get 
from  it/'  Mr.  C.  E.  Wolf.  Carlisle :  "  Enclosed 
find  seven  dollars  for  The  Journal  for  our 
Board.  The  vote  on  the  motion  to  renew  sub- 
scription was  unanimous,  showing  that  our 
Directors  think  it  a  help  to  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties."  Mr.  F.  G.  Bemd,  Le- 
high Co.:  "  The  Journal  has  become  quite  a 
necessity  to  the  Whitehall  School  Board.  It 
contains  so  much  useful  information  for  teach- 
ers and  directors  that,  after  organizing,  we  at 
once  decided  to  have  it  again.  I  first  subscribed 
for  it  in  1869,  and  have  read  it  regularly  ever 
since.  It  discusses  educational  questions,  and 
school  matters  in  general,  very  fairly.*'  Mr. 
John  S.  Frederick,  Chester  co. :  "  Herewith  find 
check  for  I7.00  for  our  Board.  We  would  not 
know  how  to  do  without  The  Journal,  as  it 
contains  so  much  matter  of  importance  to  Di- 
rectors." Mr.  A.  R.  England,  Millvale  Boro, 
Allegheny  Co.:  "  One  vear  ago  this  month  our 
Board  ordered  me  to  fill  out  one  of  your  sub- 
scription blanks  for  The  School  Journal,  Vol- 
ume 36,  and  in  that  order  we  included  one  for 
our  pnndpal.  At  our  meeting  for  organization 
in  June  I  asked  'What  will  I  do  about  The 
School  Journal  for  this  year?'  Came  the  re- 
sponse, *  We  have  spent  over  1 10,000  this  last 
year,  and  we  think  it  one  of  the  best  items  in 
the  list  of  expenses.'  So  you  will  please  send 
one  copy  of  Volume  37  to  each  of  the  following 
named  persons." 

All  the  above,  with  much  other  like  favor- 
able comment,  have  come  to  us  in  letters 
ordering  subscriptions  upon  the  New  Vol- 
ume (37th)  which  begins  with  our  July 
number.  These  school  officers  know  of 
what  they  speak,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to 
have  them  speak  thus  heartily  in  approval 
of  oar  earnest  and  constant  effort  to  render 
them  good  service. 


COMMENCEMENT. 


ADDRESS   BY  PRESIDENT  WICKERSHAM — 
ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION. 


THE  season  of  Commencement  exercises, 
always  an  interesting  one  in  advanced 
schools  of  every  grade,  would  fill,  each 
year,  a  thousand  volumes  with  its  proceed- 
ings. We  take  space  for  the  school  nearest 
OS,  to  present  the  address  of  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham  and  some  account  of  the  alumni  ban- 
quet on  the  evening  of  Commencement 
day. 

The  graduating  class  numbered  forty-five, 
of  whom  twenty,  ten  boys  and  ten  girls, 
were  chosen,  upon  their  annual  grade,  to 
loake  addresses  or  read  essays.  By  [order 
of  the  Board,  no  gifb;  of  any  kind  were  pre- 
sented to  the  graduates  in  the  hall  where 


the  exercises  were  held.  All  expenses  ot 
the  occasion,  even  to  the  decoration  of  the 
stage  and  the  very  beautiful  programmes 
furnished,  were  paid  by  the  School  Board. 

The  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
was  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  day.  The 
choruses  were  rendered  with  that  precision 
of  time  and  accuracy  of  expression  which 
indicates  the  drill  of  a  master  such  as  we  all 
know  Prof.  Matz  to  be.  It  was  the  orchestra, 
however,  that  surprised  the  great  audience 
most,  not  only  in  supporting  the  chorus 
but  also  with  their  performance  of  five  num- 
bers on  the  programme  especially  written  for 
orchestra]  work.  These  boys  and  girls, 
twenty  or  more  in  number,  are  the  pupils 
of  Prof.  Thorbahn,  a  thoroughly  trained 
German  musician  of  thirty-five  years'  expe- 
rience in  orchestra.  He  started  them  in 
music,  and  their  remarkable  proficiency  is 
due  to  his  firm  and  careful  drill.  The  school 
of  the  orchestra  is  the  best  possible  in  which 
to  acquire  self-confidence  in  handling  an 
instrument  and  ability  to  do  accurate  work 
in  music.  If  an  orchestra,  properly  organ- 
ized, with  proper  instruction,  were  con- 
nected with  every  large  High  School, 
Normal  School,  College  and  University  in 
the  land,  what  a  blessed  thing  it  would  be 
for  our  boys  and  girls,  our  young  men 
and  women !  What  an  influence  it  would 
exert  towards  their  higher  education !  The 
thought  opens  up  a  wide  field,  but  we  leave 
it  with  the  single  remark :  The  good  time 
is  coming. 

In  presenting  the  diplomas  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham, , 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
city  of  Lancaster,  said : 

Young  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the 

Graduating  Class: 

Following  a  long-established  custom,  a  few 
parting  words  seem  appropriate.  First,  in  be- 
half of  the  Board  of  School  Directors,  whom  I 
represent,  I  heartily  congratulate  the  class  and 
each  individual  member  of  it,  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  course  of  study  in  the  high  schools, 
the  passine  of  the  final  examinations,  the  credit- 
table  graduating  exercises,  and  the  reception 
of  the  honor  long  looked  forward  to,  the  diploma 
granted  to  graduates  by  the  Board. 

But,  in  this  connection,  permit  me  to  re- 
mind you  that  although  you  have  completed 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  hieh 
schools,  and  have  obtamed  a  diploma  from  me 
Board,  you  should  not  look  upon  your  days  of 
study  as  ended.  They  should  never  end.  All 
our  lives  may  be  spent  in  study,  and  still  the 
knowledge  we  can  acc^uire  is  comparatively 
limited.  You  have  in  finishing  your  hieh  school 
course  largely  increased  your , circle  of  light,  but 
you  can  hardly  have  failed  to  see  that  at  the  same 
time  the  circle  of  darkness  which  bounds  the  view 
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has  also  grown  proportionally  larger.  The  field 
of  knowledge  is  infinite  in  all  directions,  and 
only  an  infinite  mind  in  an  infinitude  of  years  can 
complete  the  survey.  Some  of  you  have  re- 
solved to  push  your  studies  further  onward  by 
taking  a  college  course.  It  is  well ;  but  those  of 
you  who  may  not  be  able  to  enjoy  this  privilege, 
or  those  of  you  who  must  now  enter  upon  the 
more  serious  work  of  life,  can  still  find  time,  if 
so  disposed,  to  read,  to  think,  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge, to  grow  in  the  direction  of  a  more  per- 
fect manhood  or  womanhood.  Remember  the 
greatest  scholars  the  world  over  are  self-made. 
Schools  and  colle^^es  are  valuable  aids,  but  no 
one  ever  accomplished  much  who  did  not  in  the 
main  make  himself.  In  the  race  of  life  success 
comes  oftenest  to  the  man  who  has  learned  to 
row  his  own  boat.  Let  your  graduation  to-day, 
then,  simply  mark  for  each  of  you  the  end  of 
one  sta^e  of  progress  in  learnmg,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  beginning  of  another  and  a 
longer  stage. 

It  may  be  well,  also,  that  you  should  be 
warned  against  the  error  of  thinking  that  knowl- 
edge is  the  chief  end  of  education.  You  have 
made  no  mistake  in  striving  to  become  schol- 
ars. God  Himself,  methinks,  must  smile  upon 
the  efforts  of  those  who  labor  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  things  of  His  creation  and  the 
laws  that  govern  them.  But  education  has  an 
end  even  higher  than  scholarship :  it  is  intellec- 
tual and  moral  growth,  the  formation  of  charac- 
ter, the  shaping  of  life.  The  men  and  women 
about  us  who  impress  themselves  most  upon 
society,  who  are  its  leaders  in  business,  in  the 
work  of  hnman  advancement,  in  church  and 
state,  are  men  and  women  of  mark,  of  character, 
of  montal  and  moral  powet.  The  greatest  men 
and  women  of  the  world,  those  who  make  his- 
tory and  of  whom  history  speaks,  are  most  of  all 
men  and  women  who  can  do  as  well  as  think, 
men  and  women  whose  force  of  character  shaped 
the  times  in  which  they  lived  and  left  their 
names  engraven  on  the  tablets  of  the  ages.  In 
all  your  getting  of  knoledge,  therefore,  strive  to 
grow  stronger  intellectually  and  morally  ;  pre- 
pare as  best  you  can  to  act  a  noble  part  in  life, 
to  make  the  world  better  for  your  having  lived 
in  it,  to  fight  a  brave  battle  for  the  right. 

I  have  been  reminded  that  it  is  just  fifty  years 
since  the  common  school  system  went  into 
operation  in  the  city  of  Lancaster.  This  is, 
therefore,  our  semi-centennial  year.  What 
thousands  of  people  have  been  educated  in  our 
schools  in  these  fifty  years !  What  a  world  of 
good  they  have  accomplished !  What  a  power 
they  have  become  as  an  agency  in  lifting  up  to  a 
higher  level  the  whole  structure  of  society! 
What  a  privilege  to  a  child,  to  begin  a  course 
of  study  in  one  of  the  primary  schools:  and, 
without  money  and  without  price,  ascend  con- 
tinuously, step  by  step,  through  each  higher 
grade;  of  school  in  turn,  until  it  graduates  in 
honOt  as  you  do  to-day  in  our  high  schools. 

The  progress  made  in  the  school  afTairs  of 
the  city  in  the  half-century  that  they  have  been 
in  operation  is  very  remarkable.  In  1838,  the 
number  of  children  attending  the  common 
schools  was  less  than  a  thousand;  during  the 


past  year  the  number  on  the  rolls  reached  over 
four  thousand.  The  number  of  teachers  has 
increased  from  sixteen  to  seventy-seven.  The 
pay-roll  was  then  about  $400  per  month ;  it  is 
now  well  nigh  $4,000.  In  1838,  very  little 
property,  if  any,  was  owned  by  the  Board ;  the 
property  owned  at  present  is  valued  at  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  These  are 
striking  signs  of  material  progress ;  the  progress 
has  been  even  greater  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
system.  The  teaching,  the  vital  work  of  the 
schools,  is  vastly  better  done  than  in  by-gone 
days.  The  schools  are  better  graded,  better 
classified  and  the  course  of  instruction  has  been 
broadened  and  deepened.  Above  all,  at  the 
head  of  the  system,  as  its  crowning  glory,  have 
been  placed  our  excellent  high  schools,  whose 
fhiits  we  have  before  us  in  your  class  to-day  and 
in  the  classes  that  have  preceded  you. 

You  who  have  trod  the  paths  of  learnmg  as 
they  lead  through  the  hieh  schools,  know  how 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  schools  in  a  s)'^s- 
tem  of  public  education.  How  much  of  new 
truth  you  have  come  to  know  in  your  four  years' 
course  in  these  schools!  To  your  eyes  how 
much  of  new  beauty  has  been  opened!  What 
new  light  has  been  shed  for  you  upon  nature, 
upon  art,  upon  human  life!  How  you  have 
grown  while  pursuing  these  higher  studies, 
mentally,  morsdly,  and  in  all  that  appertains  to 
true  manhood  and  womanhood!  How  poor 
you  would  feel  to-day  were  you  to  be  stripped 
of  all  these  rich  acquirements !  And  yet  there 
is  at  least  one  man  in  this  community  who  still 
cries  out  against  high  schools.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  some  days  since  one  of  our  news- 
papers, commenting  editorially  upon  these  very 
commencement  exercises,  made  the  statement, 
in  substance,  that  high  schools  have  no  place 
properly  in  a  common  school  system.  On  this 
plaUorm  and  before  this  audience,  this  state- 
ment should  be  met  by  the  most  positive  con- 
tradiction. On  what  fanciful  theory  of  govern- 
ment or  of  public  education  the  editor  based 
what  he  said,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  The 
fact  is,  high  schools  are  connected  with  every 
public  school  system  existing  in  this  country  or 
abroad.  It  has  never  been  otherwise.  In 
Pennsylvania  high  schools  grew  up  as  soon  as 
they  could  be  organized  after  the  common 
school  system  went  into  operation.  Our  own 
are  an  example.  Such  schools  were  contem- 
plated by  the  founders  of  the  system,  and  have 
always  been  organically  connected  with  it. 
They  are  provided  for  in  the  earliest  laws,  and 
their  establishment  has  been  advocated  from 
the  first  by  every  prominent  friend  of  free 
schools  in  the  Commonwealth.  A  man  opposed 
to  common  schools  is  necessarily  opposed  to 
high  schools,  but  what  ground  there  can  be  for 
saying  that  high  schools  are  no  proper  part  of  a 
system  of  public  education,  in  view  of  the  facts 
just  stated,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  But  be  not 
alarmed.  The  high  schools  are  in  no  possible 
danger.  They  stand  firmer  than  the  pyramids. 
You  can,  therefore,  safely  cherish  your  Ahna 
Mater  as  a  perennial  fount  of  learning  which, 
as  she  blessed  you,  will  continue  to  bless  youth 
like  you  for  ages  and  i^es  to  come.   Strengthen 
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her  with  all  your  power,  enlarge  her  usefulness, 
and  honor  her  by  leading  lives  of  virtue. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ALUMNI  ASSOQATION. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Lancaster  High 
School  was  held  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Roomsat  8:30  p.  m.,  June  29th,  the  evening 
of  commencement  day,President  Hambright 
in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  H.  I.  Spencer,  showed  the  number  of 
male  graduates  of  the  school  since  1854  to  be 
382,  and  of  female  gradutaes  521,  making  a 
total  of  883.  At  nine  o'clock,  as  the  classes 
were  called  in  their  order  from  1854  to  1888, 
those  representatives  present  passed  to  the 
hall  above,  where  tables  had  been  spread  for 
250  members,  the  High  School  orchestra 
discoursing  their  best  music  in  an  overture 
of  welcome.  President  Geo.  M.  Hambright 
was  toast-master,  and  it  was  midnight  before 
the  end  of  the  following  programme  was 
reached : 

Classes  1834-1858. 

Medley — "  Sweet  Memories."  (Meyer.) 

Classes  1859-1864. 

Selection—"  Martha."  (Flotow.) 

Classes  1865-1869. 

Overture — "  Hey  Dey."  (Heinrich.) 

Classes  1870-1875. 

Potpourri — "  Dramatic."  (Ferrazzi.) 

aassesi876-i88i. 

Selection—"  Bohemian  Girl."  (Balfe.) 

Classes  1882-1887. 

Medley—"  High  School."  (Thorbahn.) 

"Auld  Lang  Syne." — By  the  Alumni. 

Letters  were  read  from  graduates  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country,  and  responses 
were  made  by  representative  members  of 
twenty-five  classes.  When  the  first  class, 
that  of  1854,  was  called  upon.  Secretary 
Spencer  read  the  following  letter  from  Wm. 
A.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  a  prominent  coun- 
seUor-at-law  of  Chicago : 

In  greeting  the  Alumni  at  this  time,  I  am 
not  unmindful  that  more  than  the  period  of  a 
generation  has  elapsed  since  the  pioneers  of 
1854  bowed  to  the  audience  which  graced  their 
graduation.  Whatever  these  years  may  have 
wrought,  they  have  left  unimpaired  that  loyalty 
to  Alma  Mater  which  has  always  been  charac- 
teristic of  every  Lancaster  High  School  alumnus. 
The  devotion  inspired  by  a  Crumbaugh  and  a 
McCaskey  can  never  grow  cold.  Hence  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  write  without  this  allusion. 
The  one  will  be  personally  remembered  only  by 
the  very  older  classes.  But  while  it  was  the 
privilege  of  these  earlier  scholars  to  know  him, 
I  doubt  not  the  remembrance  of  his  grand  char- 
acter has  been  perpetuated  among  the  tradi- 
tions of  die  school,  and  that  his  noble  traits  are 
familiar  to  all.  The  other  needs  no  mention  by 
me  before  this  assemblage.     True   in  heart. 


earnest  in  purpose,  and  eminent  in  ability,  there 
is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  good  his  life's  work 
has  accomplished. 

Another  name  always  identified  with  our 
benign  mother,  and  dear  to  her  first  class  of 
graduates,  also  comes  to  my  pen.  Without 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  the  Lancaster  High 
School  would  not  have  been  established  at  so 
early  a  day — there  would  never  have  been  a 
class  of  1854.  At  the  same  time,  his  generous 
services  were  not  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  single  city,  nor  to  the  founding  of 
this  school  alone.  His  efforts  were  co-extensive 
with  the  State,  and  embraced  all  grades  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  To  him,  probably,  more  than  to 
any  other  does  Pennsylvania  owe  her  magnifi- 
cent school  system,  and  to  the  goodly  city  of  Lan- 
caster belongs  the  distinction  of  having  had  him 
as  her  citizen  and  the  father  of  her  city  schools. 
Would  it  not  be  grateful  for  this  Association  to 
inaugurate  some  movement  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  commemorating  his  distin- 
guished and  beneficent  work  in  the  cause  of 
education  ?  More  than  private  effort,  however, 
should  be  enlisted.  The  Commonwealth  he 
served  so  well  should  honor  itself  by  honoring 
his  name  in  this  way. 

The  members  of  the  Class  of  1854  have  been 
widely  separated.  Fortune  called  some  in  early 
life  to  distant  States,  others,  tenderly  remem- 
bered, have  passed  "  beyond  the  purple  verge 
of  infinite  space,  to  a  bright  land  of  rest."  In 
truth,  it  seems,  at  this  distance,  as  if  we  had 

Met  like  ships  upon  the  sea, 
Who  hold-an  hour's  converse,  so  short,  so  sweet; 
One  little  hour ;  and  then,  away  they  speed, 
.    .    .  through  mist  and  cloud  and  foam, 
To  meet  no  more. 

In  those  olden  days  we  were  blithe  and 
happy  companions.  Bound  by  the  magnetism 
of  congenial  fellowship,  we  became  a  brother- 
hood. The  heavens  were  a  summer's  sky 
above  us,  while  the  light  cloud  which  floated 
through  it  but  enhanced  its  beauty.  The  spell 
did  not  end,  nor  the  enchantment  vanish,  with 
Commencement  Day.  The  cords  of  memory, 
spanning  the  years  that  have  passed,  still  at- 
tach us  to  the  old  school  whose  anniversary  it 
has  afforded  me  infinite  pleasure  to  join  with 
you  in  celebrating  to-night.  As  always. 
Truly  and  fraternally  yours, 

Wm.  a.  Montgomery. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  morning,  at  the 
close  of  the  exercises,  was  the  presentation 
on  behalf  of  the  graduating  class,  to  the 
Principal,  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  of  a  hand- 
somely-bound copy  of  the  Bible,  the  old 
and  new  versions  in  columns  side  by  side 
for  ready  comparison.  In  thanking  them  for 
their  well-chosen  gift,  Mr.  McCaskey  said, 
"The  book  you  give  me  is  the  one  I  knew 
best  in  childhood;  the  one  I  have  cared 
for  most  in  manhood ;  and  in  its  presence  I 
am  willing  that  all  others  shall  pass  away  in 
old  age." 
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And  the  little  girl  would  not  play  with  her  dolls 
for  a  whole  week  and  never  forgot  poor  little  Tom. 
And  soon  my  lady  put  a  pretty  little  tombstone  over 
Tom's  shell  in  the  little  churchyard  in  Vendale,  where 
the  old  dalesmen  all  sleep  side  by  side  between  the 
limestone  crags.  And  the  dame  decked  it  with  gar- 
lands every  Sundav,  till  she  grew  so  old  that  she  could 
not  stir  abroad;  then  the  little  children  decked  it  for 
her.  And  always  she  sung  an  old,  old  song,  as  she 
sat  spinning  what  she  called  her  wedding-dress.  The 
children  could  not  understand  it,  but  they  liked  it 
none  the  less  for  that;  for  it  was  very  sweet,  and  very 
sad ;  and  that  was  enough  for  them.     And  the  song 


began,  *<  When  all  the  world  is  young,  lad."  But  the 
words  were  only  the  body  of  it;  the  soul  of  the  song 
was  the  dear  old  woman's  sweet  face,  and  sweet  voice, 
and  the  sweet  old  air  to  which  she  sang;  and  that, 
alas !  one  cannot  put  on  paper.  And  at  last  she  grew 
so  stiff  and  lame,  that  the  angels  were  forced  to  carry 
her ;  and  they  helped  her  on  with  her  wedding-dress, 
and  carried  her  up  over  Harthover  Fells,  and  a  long 
#ay  beyond  that  too;  and  there  was  a  new  schoolmis- 
tress in  Vendale.— C*<w.  Kingsleys  *♦  Water  Babiesr 
The  words  of"  Would  I  were  a  Boy  agam!"  were 
written  by  Mark  Lemon,  founder  and  editor  of  I^n- 
don  Punch.     The  music  was  by  Frank  Romcr,  also 
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I.  Whe 


nen  all      the  world   is    young,  lad,    And  all    the  trees  are  green,  And    ev  -  'ry  goose    a 
2.  When  all      the  world   is      old,    lad.    And  all    the  trees  are  brown.  And  all     the  sport    is 
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swan,     lad,  And     ev  -  *ry  lass      a    queen;  Then  hey^    for    boot    and    sad  -  die,  lad!  And 
stale,      lad.  And     all     the  wheels  run  down ;  Creep  home,  and  lake   your     place     there,  Tl.e 


round  the  world  a  -   way ;  Young  blood  must  have  its  course,  lad,  And  ev  -  *ry  dog  his  day.  Young 
spent  and  maimed  a  -  mong ;  God  grant  you  find  one  face  there  You  loved  when  all  was  young.  God 
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blood  must  have    its      course  lad.  And    ev  -  'ry      dog    his      day. 
grant  you    find   one     face  there  You  loved  when 
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Sing  ad  vtrst  mar*  slowly  and  tenderly. 
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an  Englishman,  who  wrote  it  for  a  noted  Italian  opera 
singer.  It  became  very  popular,  having  been  sung 
by  one  minstrel  troupe  every  night  for  three  years. 
'*Jeannette  and  Jeannot"  is  the  production  of  two 
Englishmen.  Charles  Jefferys,  who  wrote  the  words, 
was  bom  in  1807  and  died  in  1865.  Charles  W. 
Glover,  who  set  the  words  to  music,  was  a  brother  of 
Stephen  Glover.  He  was  known  in  connection  with 
much  excellent  musical  work,  writing  the  words  of  a 
few,  and  the  airs  of  very  many  songs.  The  author 
of  **  The  Brookside  "  was  Richard  Monckton  Milnes, 
(Lord  Houghton)  the  English  poet,  politician,  and 


prose-writer.  The  words  of  "  Trancadillo  **  were 
written  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Gilman,  who  was  bom  in 
Boston  in  1794.  In  1 819,  she  married  Rev.  Samael 
Gilman  and  removed  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
Of  her  song  she  says :  *'  The  words  were  composed 
for  a  private  boat  party  at  Sullivan's  Island,  but  the 
author  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  distant  echoes  of 
other  waters  awake  to  the  spirited  melody.  A  poition 
of  the  original  chorus  has  been  retained,  which,  though 
like  some  of  the  Shakesperian  refrains,  seemingly, 
without  meaning,  lends  animation  to  the  whole." 
The  air  was  composed  by  F.  H.  Brown,  of  New  York. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


.  'pHE  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Session  of  the 
^  1  State  Teachers' Association  of  Pennsyl- 
I  vania  was  called  to  order  at  the  Academy  of 
I  Music  in  Scranton,  on  Tuesday  morning, 
July  3d,  at  10  o'clock,  by  President  Matt. 
Savage,  County  Superintendent  of  Clear- 
i    field  county. 

j  The  opening  exercise  was  a  responsive 
service  led  by  Rev.  Dr.  Spencer,  of  Scran- 
ton,  who  also  offered  prayer,  after  which  the 
Association  sang  "America." 

ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME. 

The  first  address  of  welcome  was  by 
Mayor  Ripple,  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers'  Association  :  It  gives  us  pleas- 
ure to  welcome  the  presence  of  strangers  among 
us  at  any  time,  especially  those  engaged  in  so 
noble  an  occupation  as  yours.  We  hope  that 
your  stay  here  will  be  pleasant  and  your  delib- 
eration profitable;  and  that  when  you  have 
finished  your  labors  and  return  to  your  homes, 
you  will  carry  away  such  a  favorable  impression 
that  you  wfll  want  to  return  at  no  distant  day. 
As  I  am  no  speaker,  perhaps  the  less  I  say  the 
better;  so  I  simply  oner  you,  on  behalf  of  the 
city  of  Scranton,  a  welcome  as  hearty,  broad 
and  deep  as  it  is  possible  for  words  to  make  it. 

The  Mayor  was  followed  by  F.  L.  Wurm- 
SER,  esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, who  spoke  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  As  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  in  that  sense  representa- 
tive of  the  educational  interests  of  our  city,  I  ex- 
tend you  our  heartiest  welcome.  The  presence 
of  such  a  body  as  this  State  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion must  be  of  great  value  to  any  community, 
and  awaken  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  educational 


advancement  stronger  than  previously  experi- 
enced. Sensible  as  I  am  of  the  honor  of^ad- 
dressing  these  representative  teachers  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  it  is  not  without  embarrass- 
ment that  I  call  your  attention  to  some  points 
that  have  suggested  themselves  to  me. 

The  public  school  system  was  established, 
above  ail,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  every  citizen 
a  weapon  for  self-protection,  in  the  form  of 
knowledge— not  the  knowledge  of  "  all  creation 
and  the  rest  of  the  universe,  but  of  those  ele- 
mentary studies  commonly  known  as  the 
"  Three  R*s  " — each  of  which  is  more  impor- 
tant to  the  child  than  anything  else  that  can  be 
taught  him,  in  the  schools  or  out.  By  means  of 
these,  properly  used,  all  of  us,  however  ignor- 
ant of  astronomy,  or  chemistry,  or  the  'ologies, 
can  protect  ourselves  against  the  designs  ofevil 
men,  and  work  our  way  along  the  highways 
of  life,  as  most  of  us  must  do,  giving  chief  atten- 
tion to  producing  our  bread  and  butter. 

Heretofore,  it  seems  to  some  of  us,  the  com- 
mon schools  have  been  run  according  to  the 
theories  of  College  and  Normal  School  profes- 
sors, with  the  view  of  giving  an  education  suited 
to  doctors,  ministers  and  lawyers,  but  not  so 
valuable  to  laborers  or  mechanics.  Now,  as 
ninety  per  cent,  of  our  children  leave  schools 
before  thirteen  years  of  age,  should  we  not  aim 
to  concentrate  our  efforts  so  as  to  reach  those 
who  are  with  us  so  short  a  time,  and  so  do  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  ?  With 
this  view,  our  teaching  will  become  more  prac- 
tical ;  we  will  give  more  attention  to  reading, 
writing,  and  the  multiplication  table. 

We  have  also  carried  the  matter  of  grading 
too  far.  It  should  be  so  arranged  that  a  pupU 
of  ability  might  easily  skip  a  class,  or  be  pro- 
moted a  step,  instead  of  keepin|^  the  dead  level 
of  his  grade,  thus  saving  his  time,  and  gplving 
him  better  equipment  in  less  time. 

Then  the  course  of  study  should  be  adapted 
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to  the  wants  of  the  neighborhood,  instead  of 
being  dictated  by  general  theories.  The  schools 
of  the  people  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
and  possibilities  of  the  people  s  children.  This 
is  an  age  of  specialties  m  every  trade  and  pro- 
fession; and  there  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools  at  least  one  specialty  suited  to  the  wants 
of  the  locality. 

Above  allp  what  we  do  teach,  let  us  teach 
thoroughly.  The  reaction  of  these  days  is 
against  giving  our  children  a  smattering  of  too 
many  things,  and  in  favor  of  mastering  some 
one  or  more  things. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention,  and  hoping 
that  your  deliberations  may  redound  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  school  system,  I  close 
by  repeating  the  word,  Welcome. 

Col.  J.  A.  Price  made  the  following  ad- 
dress on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Scran  ton : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  has  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  give  the  "  thrice  welcome  **  on  the  part  of 
the  city.  I  can  do  no  better  than  express  the 
hope  mat  you  will  enjoy  being  here  as  much  as 
we  enjoy  having  you — then  we  shall  all  be 
happy. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  your  chosen 
profession.  There  is  no  occupation  so  grand  as 
that  of  training  the  infant  life.  Carry  your  study 
of  it  as  far  as  you  may,  the  vast  expanse  of 
mind  lies  still  before  you,  unexhausted  and  in- 
exhaustible. As  Humboldt  says,  "All  arts  are 
scaffolding  to  build  the  man^-earth  holds  up  to 
her  Maker  no  fruit  but  finished  man." 

But  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  turn  from  this 
bright  page  to  the  darker  one  of  criticism.  I 
am  so  associated  with  men  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  that  I  see  where  the  lines  are  sharply 
drawn,  with  victory  at  one  end  and  death  at  the 
other ;  and  it  is  with  no  purpose  of  lowering 
your  hieh  ideals,  much  less  of  pulling  down  the 
lair  edifice  that  contains  you  and  the  children 
of  the  State,  that  I  say  from  my  post  of  obser- 
vation the  public  schools  of  the  State  are  a  fail- 
ure. I  believe  the  years  that  are  coming  will 
force  the  assent  of  many  to  this,  which  now 
commands  but  few,  unless  you  immediately 
recoenize  some  factors  that  have  heretofore  been 
overlooked  or  neglected. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  a  great  steamer  of  390 
tons  displacement  crossed  the  Atlantic  from 
continent  to  continent  in  5  days  and  20  hours 
solar,  or  6  days  and  i  hour  actual  time ;  her 
commander  had  been  60  years  on  the  ocean, 
made  over  900  crossing^,  but  this  time  he  was 
bound  to  "  make  the  record  of  his  life  "—and 
he  did  it.  This  overmastering  desire  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  to  beat  all  that  has  yet  been  done — 
working  itself  out  in  the  fiercest  competition — 
must  be  recognized,  and  any  institution  that 
does  not  take  it  into  account  will  fall  to  the 
ground ;  for  this  craving  of  the  mind  is  greater 
man  all  the  institutions  of  the  earth. 

How  does  this  apply  to  the  public  schools? 
We  who  occupy  my  post  of  observation  see 
many  boys  come  forward  into  practical  life,  to 
fail  or  succeed,  and  when  we  study  the  causes 
of  failure  we  find  that  the  teaching  in  the  pub- 
lic schools — good  as  it  is,  so  far  as  it  goes — is 


not  the  thing  the  boy  needs  in  the  workshop. 
Unless  he  be  fitted  as  he  is  not  now  for  the 
struggle  that  is  to  come,  all  your  work  and  de- 
votion will  not  avail.  Under  the  old  industrial 
systems,  when  a  boy  went  from  school  to  ap- 
prenticeship, the  present  system  may  have  been 
right ;  but  now  you  are  educating  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  the  working  world  is  whipping  past 
you  in  another.  If  you  could  transfer  the 
"symposium"  which  is  to  come  at  the  end  of 
your  session  to  the  very  forefront,  in  time  and 
importance,  making  it  the  chief  basis  of  dis- 
cussion, you  would  do  most  for  the  future  of  the 
children  of  the  State. 

The  thoughtful  employer  looks  with  pity  upon 
the  young  man  who  comes  from  school  to  take 
a  place  at  the  workman's  bench.  Place  a  draw- 
ing before  him,  and  he  cannot  read  it— he  can 
read  Latin  and  Greek,  perhaps,  or  French  and 
German ;  but  before  a  simple  drawing  he  stands 
speechless ;  he  can  quote  you  bits  of  poetry,  or 
write  fine  sentences,  but  he  has  no  time  for  that 
in  the  Shop.  I  have  in  mind  two  men  who 
grew  up  side  by  side  under  my  own  observation ; 
they  came  into  the  struggle  for  existence  to- 
J^ether,  and  to-day  one  is  a  man  of  influence 
and  power,  while  the  other  is  an  inferior  at  the 
bench :  the  one  was  given  knowledge  that  he 
could  not  use,  the  other  was  educated  in  the 
line  on  which  he  was  to  work  ;  the  one  after  a 
college  training  could  not  read  the  simplest 
drawing,  the  other  knew  the  meaning  of  every 
line  in  the  most  intricate.  Shall  we  go  on  wast- 
ing the  pupils'  time  and  crippling  their  future,  by 
giving  them  what  they  do  not  need  and  cannot 
use,  and  withholding  what  is  most  essential  ? 

It  is  time  that  you  teachers  give  conscientious 
attention  to  this  question.  If  you  go  on  educat- 
ing your  pupils  away  from  the  world -movement 
of  the  times,  you  widen  the  gulf  that  already 
yawns  between  the  capitalistic  and  laboring 
classes — a  chasm  that  to  many  seems  hope- 
lessly wide  because  of  the  lack  of  that  knowl- 
edge in  the  laborer  which  enables  him  to  step 
upward,  while  tho^  above  are  trained  to  take 
in  the  whole  range.  None  of  us  can  afford  to 
let  such  a  state  of  things  continue,  like  a  fester- 
ing sore,  to  break  out  some  day  in  widespread 
disaster  and  ruin ;  and  how  shall  the  gulf  be 
bridged  over,  unless  it  be  done  by  the  puUk 
schools  ? 

Education  along  the  line  I  have  indicated 
will  not  only  secure  to  our  youth  productiveness, 
but  faithfulness,  truthfulness.  Careful  work  has 
its  moral  reflex,  and  builds  up  a  barrier  against 
all  forms  of  swindling  and  dishonesty.  We 
should  first  educate  the  eye,  then  the  mind  to 
follow  the  eye.  Instead  of  thus  educating  for 
the  actual  work  of  life,  we  too  often  create  and 
foster  ambitions  impossible  of  realization ;  boys 
are  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  and  so  life  is  made 
unreal,  instead  of  holding  up  honorable  objeas 
of  ambition  that  are  within  their  reach.  To  do 
well  the  lowly  duties  of  the  present  is  paving 
the  way  for  greater  things  that  may  come  later 
if  we  are  fitted  for  them. 

Let  us  make  our  teaching  more  practical. 
Let  the  child  be  taught  to  discover  whether  the 
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little  umbrella  found  in  the  meadow  is  the  edi- 
ble mushroom  or  the  poisonous  toodstool,  by 
some  other  method  than  that  of  eating  it,  and 
waiting  to  see  if  the  experimenter  dies.  That 
kind  of  knowledge  is  found  in  the  laborers  in 
our  yards  here  at  I1.15  a  day,  while  the  better 
kind  commands  thousands  a  year. 

I  have  thus  urged  this  matter  upon  you  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  you  might  be  stirred  up  to 
thinking  that  would  lead  to  action.  It  has  be- 
come impossible  to  educate  our  apprentices  in 
the  old  way.  When  the  boy  comes  into  the 
shop,  we  must  put  him  to  one  machine  and  keep 
him  there,  and  so  he  gets  great  skill  within  his 
narrow  limits,  but  is  incompetent  elsewhere. 
If  then  the  employer  cannot  educate  the  hand, 
it  must  be  done  in  school  or  left  undone.  What 
will  vou  do  about  it  ?  The  future  of  a  million 
children  is  in  your  hands,  and,  in  their  interest 
I  pray  yoli  to  give  this  matter  serious  consider- 
ation. 

After  the  singing  of  "  The  Good  Time 
Coming/'  the  response  to  the  addresses  of 
welcome  was  made  by  Dr.  £.  £.  Higbek, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
as  follows : 

RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME. 

CiHjens  of  Scranton,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Reception  Committee:  I  have  the  pleasure, 
and  I  esteem  it  a  great  honor,  to  express  m  behalf 
of  the  teachers  of  the  Commonwealth  here  assem- 
bled their  thankful  appreciation  of  your  kind  and 
cordial  welcome  to  tnis  great  city.  It  was  here, 
when  your  borough,  emerging  from  *'  Slocum 
Hollow,"  was  just  entering  upon  its  career  of 
marvelous  advancement,  and  when  your  whole 
territory  was  as  yet  embraced  in  Luzerne  county, 
that  this  Association,  thirty  years  ago,  received 
alike  hearty  welcome  from  your  then  distin- 
guished citizen,  Hon.  George  Sanderson.  Then, 
as  now,  able  men  assembled  here,  whose  hearts 
were  warm  in  the  great  cause  of  Common 
Schools.  Some  are  now  at  rest,  and  their  works 
do  follow  them.  Some  are  yet  with  us,  rejoic- 
ing in  their  advancing  age  over  the  widening 
power  of  the  firee  school  system  for  which  they 
and  others  before  them  so  valiantly  contended. 

Here  was  Dr.  Burrowes,  now  dead,  whose 
whole  educational  work  has  the  clear  im- 
press of  masterly  ability.  For  breadth  of 
thought  and  firmness  of  will,  and  for  clear 
|rasp  of  the  whole  scope  of  public  instruction 
nom  the  lowest  school  to  the  highest  university, 
he  has  had  but  few  eauals.  His  address  at  that 
cariy  day,  following  the  thoughtful  remarks  of 
judge  Jessup,  gives  one  of  the  clearest  sum- 
maned  of  the  principles  of  our  State  school 
system  which  have  challenged  my  attention.  I 
well  remember  him,  as  passing  me  through  a 
severe  examination-teat  for  the  principalship  of 
the  Lancaster  High  School,  when  I  had  hardly 
entered  manhood.  He  was  the  able  editor  of 
The  Pennsyltfania  School  Journal  9XliisXtxr\y 
period,  and  was  recognized  as  a  leader  of  edu- 
cational thought  throughout  the  State. 

Here  was  Davis,  of  Lancaster,  once  my  col- 
league in  teaching — a  remarkably  fine  classical 


scholar,  whose  literary  influence  has  been  felt 
and  recognized  by  some  of  the  brightest  minds 
in  Cumberland  Valley.  Physicians  and  law- 
yers there  have  often  told  me  that  their  love  of 
Virgil  and  Horace,  and  their  right  appreciation 
of  Homer's  epic  beauty,  of  Theocritus*  pastoral 
sweetness,  and  the  lyric  thrill  of  Sappho  and 
Bion,  were  due  in  very  large  measure  to  the  in- 
spiration of  his  teachmg. 

Here  also,  as  now,  was  Dr.  Wickersham,  in  all 
the  vigor  of  young  manhood,  already  manifesting 
that  hi^h  degree  of  administrative  ability  which 
kept  him  so  long  at  the  head  of  our  educational 
forces.  Here  too  was  State  Superintendent 
Hickok^  still,  at  the  advanced  age  of  three-score 
and  ten,  full  of  educational  zeal,  and  keenly 
alive  to  all  the  needs  of  the  schools,  who  at 
that  early  day,  with  characteristic  foresight,  de- 
fended arainst  much  oppositition  the  very  prin- 
ciples which  have  rendered  our  system  of 
County  Superintendents  so  valuable  in  elevat- 
ing the  professional  standard  of  our  teachers, 
and  whose  thoughtful  State  papers  have  been 
of  so  much  ser\'ice  to  myself.  Other  names 
might  be  mentioned,  as  J.  B.  Roberts,  a  teacher 
of  note  from  Philadelphia,  and  for  years  an 
influential  member  of  the  Association;  also 
Chas.  R.  Coburn,  who  read  a  valuable  essay 
upon  mathematics,  and  became  subsequenUy 
State  Superintendent,  of  whom  I  have  learned 
much  from  my  esteemed  Deputy,  Mr.  Houck ; 
and  Dr.  Franklin  Taylor,  who,  as  Superinten- 
dent of  Chester  county,  was  elected  President 
to  succeed  Prof.  Stoddard,  and  of  whose  labors 
in  Philadelphia  we  all  know. 

These  men,  with  the  smoke  of  battle  hovering 
around  them,  so  fought  that  we  now,  with  ene- 
mies vanquished,  can  gather  the  trophies  of 
their  victories.  Time  forbids  to  enumerate  them 
all.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  in  their  footsteps 
we  must  follow,  that  their  imperial  ensign  we 
must  carry,  full  high  advanced,  to  fresh  fields  of 
conquest,  and  that  their  work  we  must  crown 
with  laurels  gained  by  kindred  firmness,  judg- 
ment, and  toil. 

It  may  be  of  interest  and  profit  to  say  a  word 
in  regard  to  the  discussions  of  that  early  day, 
which  were  enlivened  by  the  music  of  Scran- 
ton's  High  School  choir,  and  encouraged  by 
the  attention  and  still  remembered  hospitalities 
of  your  city. 

The  President,  J.  F.  Stoddard,  a  matiiemati- 
cian  of  high  repute,  in  an  admirable  address, 
brought  l^fore  the  Association  those  topics 
which  he  held  most  worthy  of  regard,  i.  Teach- 
ers* Institutes,  handled  by  him  with  great  vigor, 
and  he  clearly  saw  in  vision  the  very  results 
which  we  now  happily  enjoy.  2.  The  County 
Superintendency,  dwelling  upon  the  necessity 
of  rigid  examinations,  and  the  most  careful 
weecfing  out  of  incompetent  teachers.  This  was 
the  subject  which  engaged  the  most  earnest 
discussion  of  the  Association,  and  the  words  of 
the  President's  address  touched  upon  points 
which  may  well  command  our  present  regard. 
Certificates  of  low  grade  should  not  be  given, 
and  examinations  should  be  deliberate  and 
searching,  to  guard  against  all  mistakes  vd.  re- 
ference Id  attainments  and  character,  and  mis- 
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takes  when  made  should  be  prompdy  corrected 
by  annulling  certificates.  3.  Normal  Schools, 
to  the  estabUshment  of  which  the  Association  at 
that  time  was  giving  special  attention.  This 
portion  of  the  address  has  given  me  much  sat- 
isfaction.  and  I  have  been  benefited  by  the 
soundness  of  view  and  the  strength  of  argu- 
ment therein  shown.  4.  Moral  Training,  to 
which  he  rightly  subordinates  all  else ;  for  with- 
out a  heart  that  is  right  the  truth  can  find  no 
lasting  lodgment  in  the  soul. 

I  have  referred  to  the  men  and  the  discus- 
sions of  that  early  Association  convened  in  your 
midst  thirty  years  ago,  to  encourage  us  in  our 
present  meeting,  and  to  give  us  a  deeper  sense 
of  the  fact  that  we»  as  did  they,  are  laboring  for 
the  coming  generation  which  must  soon  take  up 
our  toil,  as  we  fall  asleep  and  are  only  remem- 
bered by  what  we  have  been  and  have  done. 

But  it  mav  be  asked,  and  rightly,  What  can  we 
school  teachers  offer  in  return  for  your  kind  wel- 
come ?  What  have  we  brought,  or  what  can  we 
bring,  that  has  been  or  will  be  of  any  benefit  to 
your  rapidly  growing  city,  with  its  hum  of  indus- 
tries and  its  vast  throbbing  factories  ?  We  deal 
with  children  mainly,  and  with  interests  that  are 
not  material,  but  spiritual.  From  thousands  of 
firesides  we  gather  them  in ;  from  the  palace  and 
the  hovel,  from  the  wealthy  and  the  poor, 
from  the  yeomanry  of  our  shadowy  mountains 
and  the  begrimed  delvers  in  our  mines  they 
come,  and  receive  from  us  almost  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  mental  culture,  the  first  habits  of 
study,  the  first  impulse  toward  the  formation  of 
character.  How  then  can  we  be  said  to  give 
any  aid  to  your  advancing  industries,  your  rest- 
less stride  of  traffic,  or  to  your  marvellous  pro- 
gress in  power  and  wealth  ? 

The  answer  is  at  once  evident  to  him  who 
will  but  reflect.  An  uneducated  man  is,  from 
this  very  fact,  uncivilized.  Only  as  the  wants 
of  our  higher  social  being  are  aroused,  only  as 
culture  makes  its  myriad  demands  known,  seek- 
ing material  and  immaterial  resources  to  satisfy 
the  vastness  of  its  desires,  can  civilization  move 
on.  Hence  the  education  and  culture  of  the 
people  is  at  the  very  base  of  our  industries. 
How,  had  not  the  school- master  been  abroad, 
could  we  have  bridged  our  rivers,  sunk  our 
shafts  into  our  mines,  sent  the  cars  winding 
through  our  hills  and  mountains,  and  turned  this 
once  wild- wooded  river  valley,  which  heard  but 
the  barbaric  noise  of  Indians,  into  a  valley  of 
thriving  cities,  filled  with  industry,  wealth  and 
refinement?  The  uneducated  mind  has  no 
power  to  do  this.  It  knows  no  compass  or  the- 
odolite, no  geometry  or  trigonometry  or  calculus. 
It  has  no  vision  of  eardi*s  thousand  subtile 
forces  which  mind  subdues  for  the  use  of  man. 
It  lives  in  flesh  alone,  and  the  tomahawk,  and 
bow,  and  canoe,  and  wigwam  with  its  patch  of 
maize,  are  quite  enough  to  satisfy  its  wants. 

Your  electric  railways,  your  magnificently  il- 
lumined streets,  your  telephones  and  telegraphs, 
all  show  that  the  school-master  has  been  abroad. 
They  are  the  results  of  mind-culture,  not  mechan- 
ical culture  merely,  the  mastery  of  thought  in  the 
field  of  matter.  The  soul-spirit,  the  same  that 
pierced  "  the  haunt  obscure  of  old  Philosophy, 


and  bade  with  lifted  torch  its  starry  walls  sparkle, 
as  erst  they  sparkled  to  the  flame  of  odorous 
lamps  tended  by  saint  and  sage,*'  the  same 
soul-spirit,  we  repeat,  hath  sent  these  ready 
lightnings  all  crying,  " Here  we  are!** 

Let  us  feel,  therefore,  that  these  humble 
teachers,  these  guides  and  guardians  of  our 
youth,  these  workers  at  the  deep  solid  founda- 
tions of  all  popular  culture,  are  entitled  to  re- 
cognition as  essential  factors  in  our  advancing 
growth.  Let  them  have  our  warmest  sympathy, 
our  most  loyal  support,  and  our  high  regard. 

Again,  in  their  behalf,  thanking  you  for  your 
most  cordial  welcome,  I  close  to  open  the  way 
for  the  more  direct  labors  of  the  Association. 

The  arraDgements  for  enrollment  were 
announced,  after  which  the  President  an- 
nounced the  following  committees : 

On  Auditing  Treasurer's  Accounts  — 
Supts.  Walton,  McNeal  and  Coughlin. 

On  Resolutions  —  Deputy  State  Supt. 
Stewart,  Supt.  Brecht,  Profs.  Hamilton, 
Youngman  and  Noetling. 

Association  then  adjourned  to  2  p.  m. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


SESSION  opened  with  music— "Ring 
those  Charming  Bells,"  and  other  selec- 
tions, after  which  the  Vice-President  (Miss 
Lloyd)  took  the  chair,  and  appointed  Sapt. 
Fowler,  of  Dun  more,  as  postmaster  of  the 
Association. 

President  Savage  then  read  the  following 
inaugural  address  on 

EDUCATIONAL  QUALIFICATION  FOR  THE  RIGHT 
OF  SUFFRAGE. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Pennsyhfoma 
State  Teachers'  Association:  The  subject! 
have  chosen  for  the  accustomed  inaugural,  is 
the  Educational  Qualification  for  the  Right  of 
Suffrage,  In  selecting  this  subject  I  do  not 
presume  to  settle  the  question,  or  even  discuss 
It  as  its  merits  demand,  for  I  am  sensible  of  the 
fact  that  many  in  this  splendid  audience  axe 
more  capable  of  doing  it  justice  than  I  am,  and 
that  my  place  should  rather  be  that  of  a  listener. 
However,  believing  it  to  be  the  foremost  ques- 
tion of  the  hour,  and  of  paramount  importance 
in  giving  stability  and  security  to  the  future  of 
our  Republic,  I  have  attempted  its  discussion, 
feeling  that,  as  £x-United  States  Senator  Wal- 
lace said  in  his  able,  eloquent  and  timely  address 
of  welcome  to  the  Association  last  year,  "  The 
very  agitation  of  such  a  subject  would  cany 
with  it  the  power  of  a  great  thought.'* 

The  frequent  recurrence  to  wis  subject  by 
writers  and  statesmen  of  eminent  abilities  is 
sufficient  hint  that  thoughtful  men  are  aware 
that  all  is  not  smooth  sailing  for  the  ship  of 
state,  and  that  perils  have  become  visible  upon 
the  Nation's  horizon  which  are  shaking  the  con- 
fidence of  men  in  the  security  of  our  fisture. 
Much  argument  need  not  be  adduced  to  prove 
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that  the  political  tendencies  in  this  country  are 
not  only  a  matter  of  immediate  concern,  but 
that  they  are  really  alarming.  The  most  that 
is  needed,  therefore,  is  to  arouse  the  people  to 
the  enormity  of  the  interests  at  stake,  and  to 
awaken  them  from  the  state  of  political  optimism 
into  which  they  have  fallen  and  which  Dr. 
Stron|;  denominates  *'the  chief  vice  of  the. 
American  people." 

The  forces  which  operate  against  each  other 
in  the  administration  of  government  are  virtue 
and  intelligence  on  the  one  hand,  and  vice  and 
ignorance  on  the  other.  It  is  our  proud  belief 
that  no  government  under  the  sun  is  more  cap- 
able of  protecting  the  former  and  of  punishing 
and  restraining  Uie  latter  than  is  ours,  because 
it  lies  nearer  the  hearts  and  homes  of  its  people 
than  does  any  other.  No  government  is  so 
rich  in  resource  or  so  fertile  in  expedient,  and 
therefore  none  so  holds  in  its  immediate  grasp 
the  power  of  promoting  the  general  welfare.  In 
short,  no  government  possesses  greater  facilities 
for  commanding  the  right  and  prohibiting  the 
wrong,  or  contains  within  itself  greater  means 
for  Its  own  preservation.  Is  it  not  lamentable, 
therefore,  that,  with  all  the  means  of  speedv 
remedy  for  growing  evils  at  our  command, 
we  should  fail  to  pluck  them  up  by  the  roots  ere 
th^  shall  have  gathered  the  strength  which 
will  challenge  our  mightiest  efforts  ? 

If  then  government  represents  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  its  subjects,  may  we  not  inquire 
with  a  d^p'ee  of  senousness  what  is  the  real 
condition  of  affairs  in  this  our  government  of 
the  people'  Verily,  in  this  country  have  we 
reason  to  glory  in  our  country's  greatness! 
With  what  pomp  and  parade  do  we  celebrate 
the  day,  and  commemorate  the  deeds  of  our 
valiant  dead !  With  what  eloquence  and  feel- 
ing do  we  recall  the  struggles  of  our  forefathers 
and  consecrate  ourselves  anew  to  the  principles 
for  which  they  fought  and  died !  How  we  sing 
to  the  echo— on  State  occasions — of  the  "  Sweet 
land  of  liberty !  **  All  this  is  eminently  fitting,  and 
full  of  meaning  and  dignity,  but  what  of  the 
considerable  class  among  us  who  mock  at  these 
well-meant  proceedings  and  are  busy  proselyt- 
ing others  to  the  vicious  doctrine  that  Uberty  is 
only  another  name  for  license.  What  of  the 
one-man  power  which  may  order  a  famine  in  a 
thousand  homes?  What  of  the  restless  and 
growing  discontent  of  the  toiling  millions  whose 
<laily  sustenance  depends  upon  their  daily  em- 
I^oyment?  What  of  the  lazv  tramp,  tramp, 
tramp,  up  and  down  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land  of  that  pestilent  class  who  neither  toil 
nor  spin  ?  What  of  the  fact  that  more  than  one- 
foarth  of  the  voting  population  of  the  United 
States  is  hopelessly  ignorant  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  suffrage  carries  with  it?  What  then  of  the 
idea  that  laws  are  the  reflection  of  public  senti- 
ment? If  education  is  "a  better  safeguard  to 
liberty  than  a  standing  army,"  it  would  seem 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  ^ucate  these  dangerous 
classes  of  our  people  up  and  out  of  the  notions 
which  manifest  themselves  in  demonstrations 
alike  destructive  of  life  and  property,  and  shock- 
ing to  die  peace  and  harmony  of  well-regulated 


societv.  Military  persuasion  may  quell  these 
disturbances  from  time  to  time,  but  far  better  the 
operation  of  that  quiet  force  which  shall  make 
the  ballot  mightier  than  the  sword,  and  which 
shall  make  permanent  its  every  achievement. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  ten  million  voters 
in  this  country,  more  than  two  million  cannot 
write  their  names.  The  fearful  significance  of 
these  figures  cannot  be  belittled.  They  are  full 
of  evil  portent.  An  increase  of  illiteracy  means 
an  increase  of  vice  and  crime,  an  increase  of 
political  corruption,  an  increase  of  everythihg 
dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  Nation.  The  force 
of  this  fact  seems  to  have  prompted  General 
Master  Workman  Powderly,  of  this  city,  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  educating  his  uneducated 
followers.  In  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  the 
State  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  All  classes 
need  more  education.  The  people  must  be 
taught  what  their  political  rights  are.  Working- 
men  must  be  taught  to  calculate  the  chances  of 
success,  before  engaging  in  a  strike  of  any 
kind."  The  movement  inaugurated  for  the 
spread  of  intelligence  amon?  his  people  is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  out  of  the  abundance  of 
his  experience  he  is  convinced  that  the  ultimate 
success  of  his  Order  depends  upon  the  enlight- 
enment of  its  members.  That  his  recommenda- 
tion should  receive  prompt  and  universal  sup- 
port is  an  encouraging  sien  at  this  time.  So 
long  as  organizations  tor  the  mutual  and  gen- 
eral benefit  of  honest  and  industrious  men  keep 
such  men  on  guard  no  fears  need  be  entertained. 
May  we  not  cordially  join  in  the  advice  once 
given  the  Knights  of  Labor,  viz :  "  Trust  in  God 
and  keep  your  Powderly.'* 

The  Gulf  Stream  of  humanity,  which  has 
been  yearly  leaving  upon  our  shores  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people,  increases  the  illiteracy 
of  the  country  and  adds  materially  to  our  lists 
of  criminals.  The  disposition  of  large  num- 
bers of  these  people  to  colonize,  to  hold  fast  to 
the  various  customs  of  their  mother  countries, 
and  to  be  clannish,  is  a  source  of  no  little  an- 
noyance in  matters  of  public  import.  It  has 
introduced  into  our  politics  what  is  known  as 
the  "  German  vote,"  or  the  "  Irish  vote,*'  or  the 
votes  of  other  nationalities,  for  which  politicians 
bid  by  unscrupulous  methods  and  practices.  It 
has  also  sown  the  seeds  of  anarchy,  socialism, 
and  other  isms,  un-American  and  of  immediate 
and  constant  concern.  If  you  were  to  loiter 
about  the  court- houses  of  many  of  our  county 
seats  on  the  eve  of  an  election  campaign,  you 
might  see  droves  of  foreigners,  headed  by 
smiling  party  workers,  making  their  way  to  the 
proper  officer,  where  they  are  divested  of  all 
things  foreign  and  invested  with  all  things 
American.  Ask,  if  you  will,  what  means  this 
motley  array,  and  you  will  in  all  probability  be 
told,  "  making  Democrats"  or  "  Republicans," 
as  the  case  may  be.  Very  few  Prohibitionists, 
we  believe,  have  been  made  after  this  fashion. 
May  we  ask,  in  this  zeal  for  party  success,  how 
much  love  of  country  has  been  exhibited  ?  Em- 
blazoned above  the  portals  of  the  Nation  has  long 
been  hanging  this  seeming  card  of  invitation : 

America^  the  asylum  for  all  the  oppressed 
and  down-trodden  of  the  world  I 
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Come  where  Liberty  is  fulfilling  the  contract 
of  enlightening  the  world/ 

What  its  ef!ect  has  been  in  the  years  gone  by 
even  the  figures  are  loth  to  tell.  And  still  they 
come,  and  still  we  let  them  come,  unmindful 
that  already  this  charitable  institution  is  taxed 
beyond  its  capacity,  and  that  the  teachers  who 
are  its  wardens  stand  paralyzed  with  wonder 
and  amazement.  Ah,  sirs  I  The  hand  of  Bar- 
tholdi's  statue  which  flashes  its  light  across  the 
sea,  and  touches  the  hill-tops  of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Old  World,  must  soon  be  tturned, 
and  all  the  light  of  its  huge  torch  be  thrown  in- 
ward upon  our  own  America  to  dispel  the 
gathering  darkness. 

The  tendency  of  the  National^  Congress  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  most 
glaring  and  significant.  Time  was  when  men 
were  sent  to  its  halls  because  of  their  brains  and 
patriotism,  but  now  millionaires  from  every 
section  are  knocking  for  admission,  and  through 
the  doors  of  universal  suffrage,  be  it  remem- 
bered, are  finding  frequent  entrance :  and  who 
could  object  to  this  if  it  were  not  that  the  money 
qualification  is  too  often  the  main  qualification  ? 
Some  years  ago  Harper's  Weekly  caricatured 
the  U.  S.  Senate  when  a  protracted  contest  in  a 
neighboring  State  resulted  in  placing  a  million- 
aire in  the  vacant  chair.  A  full  Senate  was  pic- 
tured, and  in  the  stead  of  the  Senator- elect  there 
was  placed  in  his  chair  a  huge  dollar  mark. 
One  senator  was  standing  in  place  urging  with 
much  earnestness  **  a  bill  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  millionaires."  It  so  happened  that  in 
this  instance  the  individual  chosen  was  not  only 
a  man  of  wealth,  but  also  a  man  of  integrity 
and  brains,  and,  as  I  took  it,  the  illustration 
was  not  so  much  intended  to  be  personal  as  to 
rebuke  the  methods  of  politicians  in  these  latter 
times,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  country  to 
the  perilous  tendency  of  this  department  of  our 
government  toward  a  moneyed  aristocracy.  The 
debates  of  those  bodies  too  are  distinguished 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  ability  displayed, 
as  the  lack  of  it.  But  why  enter  this  complaint, 
when  the  power  lies  with  the  people  to  choose 
who  shall  represent  them  ?  The  most  significant 
campaign  questions  which  come  up  from  a  large 
part  of  our  voting  population  are,  first.  Has  the 
candidate  the  wealth  with  which  to  carry  on  a 
campaign  ?  and  second.  What  promises  does  he 
make  with  regard  to  public  patronage  ?  Both 
these  questions  must  be  answered  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  leaders  if  their  candidate  would 
win  their  support.  This  prostitution  of  the  ballot, 
and  this  desding  out  of  petty  offices  as  party 
spoils,  may  be  easily  traced  to  the  local  "  states- 
men" who  do  the  bidding  of  the  "  bosses"  at 
the  polls  of  primary  and  general  elections.  To 
give  our  representatives  time  to  attend  to  the 
duties  for  which  they  were  elected ;  to  relieve 
them  from  the  necessity  of  chasing  after  hope- 
less chances  for  the  gratification  of  ambitious 
constituents;  to  exercise  a  restraining  influence 
upon  the  practices  of  corrupt  politicians,  and  to 
place  in  the  offices  only  the  most  competent  of 
all  the  applicants,  were  some  of  the  objects 
designed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  movement,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 


that  it  has  fallen  short  of  the  accomptishment 
of  its  purposes.  This  movement  was  bom  of 
patriotic  motives,  and  has  been  finee  from  paity 
considerations,  and  its  threatened  failure  is  due 
in  most  part  to  the  fact  that  it  aims  to  ret  love 
certain  evils  without  first  reaching  their  causes. 

It  is  believed  that  "  whatever  we  would  have 
appear  in  the  life  of  the  Nation,  we  must  first 
put  into  the  schools."  Should  this  become  the 
universal  opinion  of  men,  then  may  we  be  more 
than  ever  admonished  of  ^e  sacred  trust  imposed 
in  us.  Thenr  may  we  be  encouraged  to  believe 
that,  while  our  vocation  has  b^n  the  place 
where  economy  begins  and  where  fibeial  ex- 
penditures end,  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
the  world  shall  appreciate  us  for  our  usefulness^ 
and  our  profession  (hen  receive  Its  position  and 
reward.  To  be  regarded  so  important  a  factor 
in  the  affairs  of  State  is  not  the  least,  I  take  it, 
of  the  pleasures  incident  to  the  work  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  nor  is  it  the  smallest  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities. 

An  evil  has  prevaded  every  section  of  our 
country,  and  has  been  and  is  eating  moth-like 
into  the  fabric  of  our  institutions.  That  the 
Legislature  of  our  state  should  charge  us  with 
its  destruction  is  a  matter  of  gravest  importance. 
Whether  our  efforts  shall  be  rewarded  with  suc- 
cess remains  for  the  generations  of  the  future  to 
Judge.  Already  a  strong  sentiment  is  crystalliz- 
ing against  the  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics^ 
and  it  is  confidently  believed  that,  under  the 
teaching  and  benign  influence  of  Temperance 
Hygiene  in  our  schools,  this  overshaulowing 
curse  may  be  driven  from  its  stronghold.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  experiment  may  not  prove  a 
failure,  but  that  it  may  verify  the  opinion  that  in 
education  may  be  found  the  solution  of  this  and 
all  other  vexed  moral  questions  which  lie  in  the 
pathway  of  the  Nation. 

That  something  is  radically  wrong  with  uni- 
versal suffrage  has  forced  itself  upon  thought- 
ful Americans  in  a  way  which  confirms  their 
suspicions,  and  arouses  an  anxiety  which  though 
long  Unexpressed  is  fast  coming  to  the  surface 
in  protestations  unmistakable.  Judge  Cooley 
has  said,  "  Those  only  should  participate  in  the 
use  of  the  ballot  who  from  age,  intelligence^ 
freedom  from  the  control  of  others,  and  inde- 
dependent  jud^ent,  are  qualified  to  do  so."^ 
Mr.  Alden  in  his  "  Suflfrage  Paradox,"  in  the  N 
A,  Review  for  April,  1888,  says.  "We  have 
always  heard  that  our  government  is  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  that  it  is  based  upon  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  that  it  is  the  best  govern- 
ment that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Hence  it 
must  follow  that  universal  suffrage  is  right" 
We  may  differ,  he  says,  according  to  our  party 
affiliations,  as  to  what  candidate  ought  to  be 
counted  in  after  the  people  have  exercised  the 
right  of  suffrage,  but  we  are  all  agreed  that  we 
could  have  popular  government  without  univer- 
sal suffrage.  Again ,  he  suggests  that  the  Ameri- 
can government  is  a  government  of  the  majority, 
and  as  the  majority  are  ignorant,  it  would  he 
well  to  relieve  the  intelligent  minority  fropa  this 
fruitless  expenditure  of  physical  and  moral 
force. 

Some  states  have  already  fixed  certain  quali- 
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ficatbns,  but  the  majority  have  not  done  so. 
In  Connecticut  the  voter  must  have  served  in 
the  militia ;  in  Rhode  Island  the  voter  must  be 
a  freeholder ;  in  Massachusetts  they  have  some 
educational  qualification.  In  other  states  they 
have  a  property  qualification,  and  by  none  of 
the  original  thirteen  states  was  the  mere  fact 
of  citizenship  a  qualification  to  vote  or  hold 
public  office.  Citizenship  invested  its  possessor 
with  certain  inestimable  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  a  fundamental  character,  but  the  right 
to  vote  was  not  among  them.  There  is  no  such 
thing  therefore  as  a  natural  right  to  vote.  Among 
the  inalienable  rights  of  a  citizen,  are  **  protec- 
tion in  the  ri|^ht  of  person  and  property,  the  en- 
joyment of  life  and  liberty,  the  right  to  acquire 
and  possess  every  species  of  property  and  to 
pursue  and  obtain  happiness,  subject  only  to 
such  restraint  as  government  may  prescribe  for 
the  good  of  the  whole."  These  are  the  rights 
with  which  the  right  to  vote  will  not  be  con- 
founded, and  as  a  number  of  restrictions  have 
already  been  placed  upon  the  citizen  before  he 
shall  be  invested  with  this  privilege,  such  as 
age,  payment  of  taxes,  length  of  residence,  &c., 
would  it  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  make  one 
step  further  and  attach  an  educational  qualifi- 
cation to  those  already  named?  Do  not  the 
signs  of  the  times  really  demand  it  ?  True,  it 
would  necessitate  a  modification  of  the  natura- 
lization laws,  but  it  could  not  but  help  serve  a 
lise  purpose,operating  even  in  that  direction. 

It  is  noiLproposed  to  interfere  with  those  who 
are  alrea^  in  possession  of  the  right,  but  to  fix 
by  constitutional  amendment,  a  time  in  the  future 
after  which  no  new  voter,  who  cannot  read  and 
write,  shall  be  indulged  in  the  exercise  of  so 
great  a  privilege.  To  such  a  proposition  there 
can  be  but  few  forcible  objections.  It  cannot 
be  objected  that  it  is  even  an  arbitrary  require- 
ment, since  it  takes  from  no  man  the  rights 
which  are  naturally  his.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
it  is  not  commendable  in  its  purpose,  because  it 
aims  to  make  the  right  to  vote  a  privilege,  the 
like  of  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  citizen  of  no 
other  country.  It  will  at  once  be  agreed  that  it 
will  arm  the  voter  with  a  competency  and  a  moral 
responsibility,  which  tend  to  purify  and  dignify 
the  ballot,  and  make  the  voter  independent  and 
influential  among  his  fellows.  Moreover,  it  will 
foreclose  against  the  dangerous  classes,  who 
dominate  elections,  and  will  call  back  to  the 
primaries  the  men  who  have  been  kept  away 
from  them  by  offensive  men  and  methods.  It 
will  carry  the  responsibility  of  citizenship  to  the 
door-stens  of  all  the  homes  of  the  land,  and 
will  toucn  the  pride  of  every  household.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  neglects  for  his  children  the 
school  advantages,  as  they  exist,  should  be  re- 
quired to  act  otherwise  by  compulsory  statute. 
It  will  purify  the  life-blood  of  the  nation,  and 
thereby  remove  the  festering  sores  which  en- 
dan|[er  our  national  existence. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  those  who  are 
amenable  to  the  laws,  and  are  responsible  for 
their  enactment,  should  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  character  and  operation  of  our  govern- 
ment The  necessity  for  the  introduction  into 
our  schools  of  the  American  classics,  patriotic 


song  service,  and  the  like,  has  the  power  rather 
of  a  demand  than  a  suggestion.  From  every 
school  house  should  ring  the  song  of  freedom  ,and 
from  the  lips  of  every  teacher  should  issue  con- 
stant instruction  in  the  line  of  loyal  devotion  to  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions.  Possessed  of  that  love 
of  country  which  is  stronger  than  the  love  of 
kindred,  and  of  that  knowledge  which  benefits 
each  new-born  citizen  for  his  place,  may  we  go 
forward  to  a  more  permanent  estabhshment 
and  a  more  enduring  fame ! 

Dr.  E.  J.  James,  of  the   University  of 
Pennsylvania,  yiho  was  to  read  a  paper  at 
this  time  on  "The  American  University," 
was  absent  on  account  of  sickness,  and  a 
request  was  made  that  the  paper  on  "  Free 
Text-books"  be  now  read,  as  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham  was  unable  to  remain  over  to-morrow 
on   account  of  other  engagements.      The 
substitution  was  made,  and  Dr.  W.  prefaced 
the  paper  by  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the 
previous  session  of  the  Association  at  Scran - 
ton  in  1858.     He  said  that  he  had  looked 
over  this  body  in  vain,  to  find  a  single  one 
that  had  taken  an  active  part  in  that  meet- 
ing.    Thirty  years  had  left  him  here  alone, 
so  far  as  the  eye  of  sense  can  see  ;  but  he    I 
wondered  whether  the  spirits  of  those  who   I 
had  passed  away  were  not  present  with  us,  / 
for  it  seemed  almost  as  if  he  must  see  their  \ 
familiar  faces  and  hear  their  voices.    In  an-   . 
other  thirty  years,  if  he  should  be  here,  this  / 
generation  too  would  have  passed  away  and 
been  succeeded  by  another ;  but  far  more 
likely  his  own   seat  would  be  vacant,  and 
some  friend  pefrhaps  would  say  a  few  words 
in  memory  of  him. 

The  paper  was  then  read,  which  has  al- 
ready been  given  to  our  readers  in  the  issue 
of  The  Journal  for  August,  pages  39-44. 

Dr.  HiGBEK :  We  sometimes  hear  people 
talk  who  almost  raise  the  question  whether 
we  shall  have  text-books  at  all,  or  even 
recommend  us  to  throw  them  out  of  the 
.window  or  burn  them  up,  and  go  ahead  on 
our  own  hook.  [Laughter.]  1  do  not  profess 
to  measure  the  talent  of  other  teachers,  but  I 
never  could  do  without  the  books,  even 
down  to  the  spelling-book.  I  had  to  look 
after  discipline,  formation  of  character,  and 
had  not  time  to  do  besides  what  the  book 
does.  Of  couse,  the  science  is  not  in  the 
book — that  must  be  in  the  brain  of  the 
teacher ;  but  the  book  helps  us  in  its  appli- 
cation. The  teacher  who  is  bound  to  the 
text-book  is  a  slave ;  the  teacher  who  is  a 
scholar  is  free,  and  the  text- book  is  a  power 
in  his  hand. 

But  again,  we  have  the  question,  Is  it  not 
better  to  dispense  with  all  that  is  involved 
in  the  text-book,  and  go  out  into  the  fields 
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and  meadows,  and  let  the  child's  mind  ab- 
sorb knowledge  from  nature — from  material 
things?  It  may  be  possible  for  some  men 
thus  to  develop  the  elements  that  transcend 
things  \  but  I  have  never  seen  it  done,  and 
do  not  believe  God  so  ordained  it.  Are  we 
to  have  no  history,  no  science,  but  only  ob- 
jects of  sense  ?  Are  we  to  look  at  nature, 
and  hear  nothing  of  Agassiz  or  Humboldt? 
That  is  not  the  kind  of  teaching  to  mould 
the  mind  of  future  generations. 

No,  we  must  have  text-bOoks— 3/9-^^  text- 
books, if  you  will — ^but  the  result  we  must 
look  to  is  the  power  of  thought.  We  want 
to  »;f -sense  things  before  we  can  do  our  work 
properly.  There  is  virtue  in  seeing)  but  we 
must  not  make  too  much  of  it — the  buzzard 
will  beat  the  best  of  us  every  time ;  and  so 
with  the  other  senses.  Limit  the  mind  to 
the  things  of  sense,  and  you  make  of  it  a 
sensuous  blunderbuss.  [Laughter.]  I  re- 
peat, our  effort  should  be  to  un-sense  the 
mind,  to  evoke  the  living  power  of  thought 
which  goes  back  to  the  invisible  law  and  ap- 
plies it  to  the  visible  thing. 

Manual  training  has  its  place  at  the  base 
of  education,  and  only  there.  The  hand 
gives  us  outward  forms,  but  the  mind  goes 
behind  and  beyond,  to  their  laws.  All  we 
can  teach  or  learn  comes  from  antecedent 
thought  j  nothing  is  wrought  in  any  factory 
that  is  not  primarily  dependent  on  intel- 
lectual investigation.  The  builder  squares 
his  rafters  according  to  the  proposition  of 
Euclid.  How  do  we  sink  the  shafls  and 
run  the  galleries  of  our  mines — how  tunnel 
the  Alps  from  either  side,  and  meet  on  an 
exact  level  half-way  between  ?  These  things 
would  be  impossible  but  for  the  very  highest 
mathematics. 

If  we  do  not  develop  the  thought- power 
in  the  school,  when  shall  it  be  done?  One 
of  the  gentlemen  who  addressed  us  this  morn- 
ing told  us  how  impossible  it  is  to  do  it  in 
the  workshop — how  the  workman  is  so  bound 
to  his  machine  that  he  becomes  almost  a 
part  of  it,  and  has  time  for  nothing  else. 
But  the  man  who  is  bound  so  closely  to  his 
labor  that  he  cannot  read,  or  write,  or,  it 
may  be,  dream,  or  hope,  or  think  of  God, 
is  a  bondman.  Be  he  never  so  skillful,  and 
his  work  never  so  perfect,  he  is  a  bondman 
still.  The  object  of  the  Common  School  is 
to  make  freemen — not  to  add  dignity  to 
labor,  but  to  the  laborer  [applause] — to 
draw  forth  the  powers  of  the  human  soul  to 
their  utmost  development,  or  failing  in  this, 
at  least  to  give  to  every  soul  such  a  start 
that  at  the  end  it  may  say,  ''  Here,  Lord,  is 
the  talent  thou  gavest  me;  I  have  put  it  to 


usury:  here  is  that  which  is  thine."  This 
is  the  true  glory  of  our  Common  Schools, 
but  how  many  never  see  it.  They  take 
our  little  children,  bone  of  our  bone  and 
flesh  of  our  flesh,  to,  train  and  discipline  for 
an  unending  future. 

Yet  we  are  often  asked,  What  are  you 
doing?  Look  around  you,  and  see  the 
thousands  coming  every  day  to  our  shores 
— Scandinavian  and  Pole,  Russian  and 
Italian,  French  and  Irish,  we  might  almost 
add  Hottentot  and  Fejee,  from  every  conti- 
nent and  every  island — ^not  for  conquest, 
not  to  displace  us,  but  to  work  out  here  the 
problem  of  life  which  seemed  too  hard  for 
them  at  home.  We  cannot  change  them  in 
their  adult  years — they  have  their  own 
language  and  associations  which  withdraw 
them  from  our  social  life.  What  shall  we 
do  with  them,  and  what  part  will  they  play 
in  the  pending  struggle  between  capital  and 
labor  ?  What  can  come  of  this  but  confu- 
sion worse  confounded — anarchy?  What 
are  we  doing — ^what  have  we  done?  See 
the  children  of  these  people  coming  every 
morning  to  your  schools,  with  their  little 
dinner-baskets,  playing  together  in  the  same 
games,  learning  the  same  words,  imbibing 
imperceptibly  but  most  surely  the  instincts, 
the  social  elements,  of  our  American  civili- 
zation !  [Applause.]  This  is  what  is  being 
done  all  over  this  land — not  by  judges,  or 
laws,  or  legislators,  but  by  the  gentle,  silent 
power  of  the  Common  School.  That  is  one 
thing  we  have  done  and  are  doing :  I  could 
tell  of  many  more,  but  having  already  wan- 
dered far  from  the  subject,  and  done  enough 
to  while  away  the  passing  hour,  will  say  no 
more  now. 

After  singing  several  pieces,  the  Associa- 
tion adjourned  till  9  o'clock  to- morrow 
morning,  having  received  an  invitation  from 
Superintendent  Phillips,  the  chairman  of 
the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements,  to 
attend  a  promenade  concert  and  social  re- 
union to  be  given  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation at  the  court-house  in  the  evening. 


The  evening  concert  at  the  Court  House 
by  Bauer's  Orchestra  was  largely  attended 
and  greatly  enjoyed,  not  only  for  the  fine 
musical  programme  presented,  but  also  for 
the  opportunity  afforded  to  meet  old  friends 
and  to  make  new  acquaintances.  Recitations 
by  Miss  Dotts  and  a  speech  in  Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch  by  our  genial  friend  Prof.  Kemp, 
afforded  interesting  variety  in  intervals  of 
the  music.  This  innovation  upon  estab- 
lished customs  seemed  to  meet  with  general 
approval  on  the  part  of  the  Association. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


DR.  HIGBEE  conducted  the  responsive 
service  and  offered  prayer  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  after  several  pieces  of 
music  had  been  sung. 

NOMINATION  OF  OrFICERS. 

Nominations  being  called  for,  Dr.  Wick- 
ersham  said  he  wished  to  present  a  name  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  Associatiqn.  This 
might  be  a  surprise  to  some,  as  he  had  not 
taken  part  in  the  elections  since  1866,  when 
he  went  to  Harrisburg ;  previous  to  that  he 
had  always  taken  part  in  making  officers, 
but  when  he  became  State  Superintendent 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  do  so,  and  since 
he  left  the  active  work  he  had  preferred  al- 
lowing those  who  are  younger  and  more 
vigorous  to  run  that  business.  This  morning, 
however,  he  felt  moved  to  take  a  different 
course,  and  would  now  propose  the  name 
of  one  whom  he  was  sure  all  would  delight 
to  honor — Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee.    [Applause.] 

On  motion,  nominations  were  closed,  and 
the  list  of  nominations  was  completed  as 
follows,  there  being  no  contest  for  any 
office: 

For  Vice-Presidents— IjtXoi  E.  Patridge,  Wil- 
liam Noetling. 

For  Secretary — ^J.  P.  McCaskey. 

For  Treasurer— ly,  S.  Keck. 

For  Ticket  Agent--].  F.  Sickel. 

For  Executive  Committee — Supts.  J.  H.  Mich- 
ener,  Ashland ;  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Hunting- 
don :  T.  A.  Snyder.  Carbon ;  D.  S.  Keith.  Blair ; 
Z.  X.  Snyder,  Reading. 

For  EnroUtng  Committee  —  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Hackenberg,  Berks;  I.  S.  Gcist,  Lancaster; 
J.  H.  Werner,  Northampton ;  L.  B.  Landis,  Al- 
lentown;  Kate  £.  Corbin.  Huntingdon. 

The  Secretary  was  ordered  to  cast  the 
unanimous  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the 
above-named  officers. 

In  response  to  repeated  calls.  Dr.  Higbee 
rose  and  thanked  the  Association  for  the 
honor  of  a  nomination  that  was  practically 
a  unanimous  election.  When  he  came  to 
the  Common  School  work  in  1881,  and 
looked  into  the  history  of  the  system,  and 
saw  what  was  involved  in  it,  he  was  more 
and  more  filled  with  enthusiasm,  with  love 
for  it,  until  now  he  was  ready  to  say  that, 
outside  of  the  holy  ministry,  there  is  no 
other  work  so  responsible,  so  grand,  so  far- 
reaching  as  that  of  the  Common  School. 
To  this  work  his  own  utmost  exertions  are 
pledged  by  his  office,  but  even  more  sol- 
emnly by  his  estimate  of  its  value  and  trans- 
cendent importance.  Teachers  must  never 
forget  the  solemn  responsibility  resting  upon 


them,  in  the  culture  of  the  child  in  body 
and  mind,  manners  and  morals.  While  we 
give  knowledge  of  science,  let  us  remember 
that  this  is  only  part  of  our  work,  that  we 
must  have  soul -culture  as  well.  You  must 
not  expect  your  reward  here,  but  it  is  sure 
hereafter.  God  grant  that  my  predecessor, 
myself,  and  every  one  here,  may  ever  re- 
member who  it  was  that  said,  ''Suffer  the 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such 
is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

PLACE   OF   meeting. 

Choice  of  the  place  of  next  meeting  being 
in  order,  Supt.  Keith  presented  an  invita- 
tion from  the  School  Board  of  the  city  of 
Altoona.  Supt.  Brumbaugh  named  Hun- 
tingdon, and  Supt.  T.  A.  Snyder  recom- 
mended Mauch  Chunk. 

Messrs.  Brumbaugh  and  Shimmell  made 
strong  speeches  in  favor  of  Huntingdon, 
Supt.  Bevan  for  Mauch  Chunk,  and  Deputy 
Supt.  Stewart  for  Altoona,  after  which  a 
motion  was  made  to  accept  the  invitation  to 
Altoona,  to  which  an  amendment  was  offered 
substituting  Huntingdon,  and  another  sub- 
stituting Mauch  Chunk.  The  latter  amend- 
ment was  lost  by  a  vote  of  69  to  90 ;  the 
former  was  also  lost,  37  to  89,  after  which 
it  was  agreed  to  go  to  Altoona. 

A  recitation  was  given  by  Miss  Maggie  . 
DoTTS,  after  which  Miss  E.  M.  Reed,  late 
principal  of  the  training  school  at  Reading, 
read  the  following  paper  on 

primary  work  ;  its  purpose  and  n^ 

CHARACTER. 

I.  Its  Intellectual  Purpose,  "  There  is  a  vary- 
ing capability  of  the  child  as  he  passes  from  his 
entrance  into  school  to  the  higher  grades,  due 
to  the  relative  activity  of  the  several  mental 
powers.*'  So  we  learn  almost  at  the  beginning 
of  our  study  of  mental  development,  and  it  is  the 
working  out  of  this  law  that  determines  the 
special  intellectual  purpose  of  the  several  peri- 
ods of  school  life. 

Dr.  White  divides  the  school  course  into  three 
periods,  whidh  he  terms  the  sense-conceptive^  the 
transitory,  and  the  scientific.  By  this  division 
he  would  by  no  means  imply  that  there  is  a 
sharp  distinction  between  each  period  and  the 
next  higher,  nor  that  the  work  of  the  first  four 
years  is  purely  presentative,  nor  that  of  the 
High  School  purely  scientific,  but  simply  that 
the  intellectual  purpose  of  the  primary  course 
is  distinctively  training  the  senses  while  that  of 
the  last  four  years  is  distinctively  training  the 
thought  power.  This  we  accept  as  true,  since 
the  difference  between  the  child  and  the  adult 
is  not  in  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  he 
can  receive,  but  in  the  kind  of  knowledge  most 
easily  received. 

The  Primary  course  covers  the  first  four  years 
of  the  child's  public  school  life.    The  age  is 
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from  six  to  ten.  At  this  period  the  presenta- 
tive  power  is  most  active  and  is  hastening  on 
\  toward  its  early  development.  Memory  and 
imagination  are  standing  ready  to  use  the 
products  of  knowledge  gained  through  the 
senses,  and  reason  and  judgment  soon  will  catch 
the  disjointed  threads  of  facts,  weave  them  into 
comparisons,  and  measure  off  generalizations. 
But  these  latter  acts  are  of  the  simplest  nature, 
and  will  continue  so  until  the  mind  has  in  a 
natural  way  secured  abundant  facts  upon  which 
to  generalize.  Without  ignoring  them,  the  ex- 
istence of  other  activities  than  those  of  the 
senses,  and  while  making  a  necessary  demand 
upon  ihem,  we  would  yet  put  the  greatest  stress 
upon  ihe  development  of  the  sense  conceptive 
power  during  the  years  from  six  to  ten,  and  the 
requirement  of  facts  consequent  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  the  senses. 

The  direct  school  instruction  of  this  period 
includes  teaching  the  elements  of  number,  form, 
language,  penmanship,  drawing,  color,  phonics, 
music  and  geography,  including  in  itself  the 
study  of  plants,  animals,  minerals,  natural  feat- 
ures of  the  landscape  and  natural  phenomena, 
as  winds,  atmosphere,  rain,  hail,  dew,  fog,  mist, 
clouds,  evaporation  and  condensation. 

The  amount  of  knowledge  that  can  be  gained 
during  this  period  is  almost  without  limit  if  it 
appeals  to  the  sense  activities,  if  it  is  observa- 
tions made  upon  things,  or  the  imitation  of  clear 
and  correct  ideals.  It  is  never  the  number  of 
facts  which  a  child  obtains  naturally  that  over- 
taxes his  energy,  but  drill  rather  to  render  him 
ready  and  skillful  in  the  use  of  his  knowledge 
that  makes  him  hard-worked. 

Teachers  err  who  withhold  any  opportunity 
for  gaining  elementary  knowledge  at  this  period 
on  the  ground  that  the  child  can  receive  only  a 
limited  amount.  Never  again  is  his  mind  in  so 
recipient  a  state,  never  again  so  eager  for  facts, 
so  free  from  care,  so  spontaneous  in  its  action, 
so  un trammeled  by  self- consciousness,  so  little 
introspective,  so  unconscious  of  effort,  direction 
alone  is  needed  to  make  this  period  the  most 
golden  for  storage  of  facts  for  future  contempla- 
tion, and  for  stepping  stones  to  the  exercise  of 
the  higher  powers  of  the  mind.  And  without 
this  accumulation  all  products  of  fancy,  of  im- 
agination, of  judgment  and  reason,  will  fail 
in  completeness,  fulness,  and  harmony. 

This  is  the  period,  too.  in  which  the  mind 
tenaciously  retains  details  characterized  as 
dry  and  uninteresting,  when  the  pupil  has  left 
the  gate  of  sense  and  made  fruitful  excursions 
into  the  flowery  fields  of  imagination  and  rea- 
son. I  would  plead  then  for  the  child  the  ful- 
lest intellectual  opportunity  for  gathering  facts 
during  the  early  part  of  his  school  life,  facts  of 
every  nature,  of^  language,  of  musical  sounds, 
of  pronunciation,  of  people,  of  government, 
of  customs,  of  occupations,  of  mythological  his- 
tory, and  facts  of  national  interest  as  well  as 
facts  of  matter. 

A  further  intellectual  purpose  of  the  primary 
school  is  to  cultivate  attention.  You  say  that 
the  childish  mind  is  volatile.  That  is  as  you 
demand  or  do  not  demand  concentration  of 
thought.    A  boy  with  his  first  bicycle  does  not 


appear  to  possess  a  volatile  mind  for  the  time 
bemg.  A  boy  likewise  engaged  with  a  marble 
toy  which  sends  the  marbles  rolling  along  some 
two  or  more  inclined  planes,  gaining  more 
velocity  with  each  incline,  whose  object  in  Kfe 
just  then  is  to  ascertain  how  lon^  a  Une  of 
blocks  set  up  as  fortifications  in  eimer  straight 
or  sinuous  hnes  his  forces  will  la^  low,  gives  no 
evidence  of  a  volatile  mind.  His  mother  calls 
and,  though  from  habit  he  answers  "Yes^ 
ma'am,*'  yet  the  call  makes  no  impression  upon 
him,  and,  when  at  last  aroused,  he  declares  with 
truth  that  he  has  not  heard  a  sound.  So  with 
the  girl  absorbed  in  her  book,  the  children  lis^ 
tening  to  an  entertaining  story.  All  will  recall, 
too,  how  persistently  a  child's  mind  dwells  upoa 
a  single  fact,  incident,  or  train  of  thought,  whea- 
either  has  possessed  any  interest  for  him. 

Here  is  certainly  evidence  of  concentration  of 
thought  and  exclusive  attention.  The  power 
of  attention  then  is  not  wanting.  What  is  lack- 
,  ing  is  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
interest.  There  is  no  demand  for  attention. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  an  advocate 
for  spontaneous  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
learner,  but  I  have  learned  that  it  is  as  true  in 
dealing  with  children  as  with  other'  problems 
that  what  you  demand  you  obtain.  Sometimes 
what  you  do  not  seldom  comes.  This  demand 
need  not,  should  not  be  a  direct  one,  but  not 
the  less  forcible  because  indirect.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  even  the  most  astute  to  hear,  "At- 
tention, children !"  to  understand  fully  that  at- 
tention is  demanded.  The  teacher's  eye,  her 
manner,  her  teaching  power,  force  the  fact 
upon  the  childish  minds  before  her  that  their 
attention  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  game.  Let 
the  primary  teacher  once  adopt  the  belief  that 
attention  can  and  must  be  secured,  and  she 
will  have  attentive  children. 

What  an  intelligent  teacher  asks  for  she  will 
receive,  whether  attention,  obedience,  energy 
or  industr>',  Not  in  a  day,  no,  but  in  a  time 
perhaps.  Persistency  in  effort  coupled  with 
a  belief  in  the  importance  of  an  object  desired,, 
accomplishes  the  end.  I  consider  it  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  children  learn  to  attend 
early  in  their  school  life.  With  the  six-year- 
olds  voluntary  attention  is  necessarily  weak  and 
involuntary  attention  must  be  the  rule,  but  a 
year  later  will  find  the  power  of  volurrtary  atten- 
tion much  increased  under  a  judicious  teacher,, 
and  at  ten  the  power  of  voluntary  attention 
should  ordinarily  be  equal  to  holding  a  child  to 
a  school  subject  until  interest  is  awakened. 
When  interest  is  the  initiative  act.  voluntary  at- 
tention is  not  required. 

Closely  following  upon  attention  comes  the 
art  of  doing  skillful  work  with  hand  and 
tongue,  writing  correctly,  drawing  nicely,  cutting,, 
pasting,  and  folding  paper  neatly,  molding  in 
clay,  coloring  representations  of  leaves,  flowers 
and  fruit,  talking  easily  and  correctly.  The 
child  who  writes  most  correctly  is  the  one  who 
observes  the  model  most  closely ;  the  one  who 
spells  most  correctly  is  he  who  looks  most  at- 
tentively ;  the  one  who  talks  with  greatest  ease 
is  the  one  who  listens  most  attentively,  so 
with    the    child    who    sings    most    correcdy. 
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Skill  in  anything  presupposes  attention.  But 
another  element  is  needed  to  produce  skill — 
repetition,  or  intelligent  drill.  It  is  Dr.  White 
again  who  says,  "  Every  normal  act  of  ^e  mind 
leaves  as  a  result  an  mcreased  power  to  act 
again  and  a  tendency  to  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner." This  being  true  of  mental  exercise,  is 
even  more  evident  in  the  art  of  expression 
whether  by  the  hand  as  in  drawing  or  writing 
or  painting;  by  the  body  as  in  gesture,  or  by 
the  tongue  in  speech.  At  this  period  the  least 
conflict  exists  between  the  idea  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  it. 

A  beautiful,  great  spotted  butterfly  came  from 
its  cocoon  last  March,  rather  prematurely,  from 
the  heat  of  our  school-room  where  it  was  kept, 
and  I  showed  it  to  the  children.  After  we  had 
finished  our  conwcnation  upon  it  I  casually  re- 
marked, "  This  very  afternoon  we  may  lose  this 
tevely  insect.  Can  you  not  draw  it  then,  that 
to-morrow  you  may  show  others  how  it  looked.'* 
There  was  no  hesitation.  There  happened  to 
be  white,  red,  blue,  yellow  and  black  crayon 
convenient  ,and  the  butterfly  was  drawn  with 
suprising  accuracy  by  the  children  seven  years 
old.  I  mention  the  incident  to  show  what  ad- 
vantage arises  from  a  lack  of  consciousness  be- 
tween knowing  and  expressing.  Had  I  made 
the  same  request  to  my  class  of  young  ladies 
preparing  for  teachers,  I  think  no  one  would 
have  responded  willingly. 

If  they  could  have  learned  in  childhood  the 
association  of  expression  with  the  idea,  there 
would  not  exist  that  antagonism  between  know- 
ing and  showing,  nor  that  comfortable  belief 
which  finds  expression  a  dozen  times  a  day  in 
the  statement,  "Oh,  indeed,  I  know  all  about 
it.  but  I  cannot  illustrate  it  nor  describe  it !" 
Neither  by  hand  nor  speech  can  they  prove  to 
me  that  their  idea  is  a  correct  one.  This  is 
lack  of  skill. 

2,  The  Moral  Purpose  of  the  Primary  School. 

A  fallacy  is  very  common  among  primary 
teachers  that  the  moral  welfare  of  the  children 
will  take  care  for  itself.  They  reason  thus:  When 
the  child  gets  older  he  will  know  better  what  is 
right  and  will  behave  properly.  Two  questions 
arise:  How  is  he  to  know  what  is  better?  And 
ksowing  better,  can  you  assure  yourself  that  he 
will  do  better  ?  My  experience  goes  to  show  that 
the  idle,  troublesome  boy  or  girl  at  six  is  idle 
and  troublesome  at  twelve ;  the  disobedient  child 
at  six  is  disobedient  at  twelve ;  the  dishonest 
boy  or  girl  at  six  is  the  same  at  a  later  age,  un- 
less the  matter  of  persistent  moral  training  en- 
ters impressively  into  the  early  school  life. 
Knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  and  the  will  to 
choose  the  greater  good  must  be  taught  simul- 
taneously with  knowlege  of  material  facts. 
Begin  the  moral  training  at  the  time  you  begin 
your  other  work,  the  flrst  day  of  school ;  not  in 
ttactly  the  same  way  but  more  persis- 
tently perhaps,  and  with  a  single  eye  for  the 
child's  acquirement  of  moral  strength.  Train 
to  habits  of  industry,  of  accuracy,  of  obedience, 
of  regard  for  others*  rights,  of  honesty  in  all 
things,  of  respect  for  proper  authority,  of  prompt- 
ness, and  of  orderly  conduct. 

Upon  you   primary   teachers  devolves  the 


greatest  responsibility  in  establishing  habits  of 
right-doing.  Require  the  child's  best  in  all' 
things.  Do  not  listen  to  false  excuses.  Get  in- 
dividual work.  Avoid  all  shams,  and  accept  ' 
none.  Give  suitable  '*  busy  work  "  and  require-  I 
it  to  be  performed  quietly,  neatly,  quickly,  andl 
without  aid  from  neighboring  children,  that  you 
may  train  to  habits  of  industry.  Practical  in 
every-day  acts  of  self-control,  honesty,  obedi- 
ence and  generosity  in  childhood  is  worth  vol- 
umes  of  precepts  when  he  becomes  a  youth. 

J.  ^Esthetic  Purpose  in  Primary  Work. 

Closely  allied  to  moral  training  is  cultivation 
of  a  sense  of  the  beautiful.  Some  one  says  that 
he  who  has  a  keen  love  of  the  beautiful  will 
never  make  a  bad  friend.  Whether  we  accept 
it  as  an  infallible  truth  or  not,  we  must  own  that 
he  who  recognizes  the  beauty  of  the  primrose  is- 
Hted  far  above  the  plane  of  him  who  sees  in  it 
but  a  flower  by  the  river's  brim. 

Call  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  clouds,  as- 
fleecy  masses  of  white  vapor  floating  in  the 
clear  blue.  Liken  them  in  shape  to  some  liv- 
ing thing,  and  lead  the  children's  imagination  tO' 
clothe  them  with  forms  of  trees,  homes,  castles, 
hills,  animals,  ships  on  the  ocean  chasing  each 
other.  Call  attention  to  the  beauties  of  a  bril- 
liant sunset,  to  the  shadows  on  the  hills,  to  the 
rays  of  morning  sunlight,  the  moonlight  on  the 
water,  the  stars  with  their  twinkling  light,  the 
rainbow,  the  forms  of  snowflakes,  the  frost- 
work on  window  and  shrubbery,  the  foliage  of 
the  tree,  the  colors  of  flowers,  the  delicacy  of 
their  parts,  and  their  beauty  of  arrangement. 
Teach  the  harmony  oi  colors,  the  beauty  of 
symmetry.  No  child  will  ever  outlive  the  im- 
pression made  upon  him  by  the  wonderful- 
beauty  of  natural  things. 

From  the  beauty  that  can  be  seen  there  is 
but  a  step  to  the  beauty  of  right  living.  Arouse 
his  sensibility  to  the  beauty  of  forgiveness,  of" 
patience,  of  gentleness,  of  heroism,  of  gratitude., 
of  truth,  of  loyalty  to  himself,  to  God,  and  his 
fellow-men. 

Read  beautiful  stories  relate  instances  of* 
noble  conduct,  teach  beautiful  bits  of  poetry,  as- 
Ruskin's  "  King  of  the  Golden  River," 

I  pass  now  to  the  character  of  primary  teach- 
ing. 

I  St.  Primary  teaching  should  be  objective, 
"Elementary  ideas  and  concepts  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge  must  be  gained  objec- 
tively  "  The  Primary  work  being  distinctively 
elementary  demands  objective  teaching. 

Certain  elementary  maxims  are  a  guide  to  pro- 
ceeding logically  in  early  teaching.  They  are : 

Sense-knowledge  before  thought-knowledge.. 

Observation  before  reasoning. 

Facts  before  principles. 

Rules  before  processes. 

From  the  known  to  the  related  unknown. 

2d.  Primary  teaching  must  be  largely  oral.. 
The  child  has  already  the  habit  of  attending  to- 
spoken  language  and  has  the  ability  to  com- 
prehend it  Added  to  this  fact  is  the  truth  that,, 
in  speech,  the  meaning  is  greatly  assisted  by 
the  tones  of  the  voice,  by  gesture  and  facial  ex- 
pression. It  is  the  method  by  far  the  best 
adapted  to  the  learner. 
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We  make  an  introduction  to  book  study 
through  the  reading  book,  and  in  the  third  and 
fourth  year  of  school,  books  of  entertaining 
reading  should  be  introduced,  not  alone  for  the 
facts  contained  in  them,  but  to  lead  to  a  choice 
of  healthy  literature  and  to  interest  the  children 
in  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Such  books 
are :  Seven  Little  Sisters,  Each  and  All,  Little 
Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe,  Arthur  Oilman's  His- 
torical Readers,  Seven  Little  Boys  on  the  Road 
from  Now  to  Long  Ago,  Johnnie's  Discoveries, 
Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Fur,  Natural  His- 
tory Readers  by  Miss  Wright. 

3d.  The  work  of  the  primary  school  should 
be  made  attractive.  Associate  pleasure  with 
work  that  a  fondness  for  it  may  spring  up  be- 
cause of  pleasant  associations. 

The  confinement  of  the  school-room  is  ne- 
cessarily irksome  to  the  active  child.  Study 
of  itself  is  not  attractive  to  him.  He  loves 
new  facts,  new  discoveries,  new  arts;  but  sys- 
tematic, regular  application  is  distasteful  and  at 
first  unnatural.  A  teacher's  art  will  counteract 
these  disadvantages  by  the  use  of  attractive  ma- 
terial in  her  illustration,  by  a  lively  engaging 
manner,  a  pleasant  smile,  and  diplomatic  art 
in  making  work  seem  play.  The  best  primary 
teachers  deal  in  numerous  make-believes  which 
the  children  recognize  as  such,  but  which  are 
none  the  less  fascinating  for  that.  I  would  put 
all  school  work  in  its  most  agreeable  form  to 
the  children,  whether  large  or  small,  but  espe- 
cially to  young  children.  It  seems  to  me  one  of 
the  best  means  of  sustaining  interest  in  study 
when  school  days  are  over,  since  with  study  in 
school  may  be  associated  so  many  pleasant 
recollections. 

Primary  work  should  be  varied  in  its  nature. 
The  mind  is  always  rested  by  change  of  work, 
and  the  interest  in  the  whole  sustained  by  short 
exercises. 

Primary  teaching  in  school  arts  should  be 
pronouncedly  accurate.  In  no  grade  does  this 
principle :  "  Clear  and  correct  ideals  should 
guide  and  inspire  the  learner,"  apply  more  for- 
cibly than  in  Primary  work.  First  impressions 
are  so  strong  and  children  such  great  imitators 
that  clear  and  correct  examples  should  be  set 
before  them. 

In  conclusion,  it  behooves  you,  primary 
teachers,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  what 
you  already  so  well  know,  to  be  exact  in  the 
school  arts,  oral  reading,  writing,  pronuncia- 
tion, to  be  accurate  in  elementary  facts,  to  be 
energetic,  amiable  and  sympathetic,  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  school  arts,  cultured  in  per- 
son and  magnetic  in  teaching.  Let  us  give  to 
the  little  children  all  these  opportunities  for  un- 
conscious education  which  by  right  belong  to 
them  ;  and  let  us  lead  them  by  the  unconscious 
influence  of  a  thoroughly-disciplined  character, 
by  our  hope  of  the  good,  the  strong,  the  true, 
to  an  early  consciousness  of  the  vadue  of  holy 
living. 

Prof.  L.  A.  Freeman,  Shenandoah,  said 
the  character  of  the  primary  school  and  the 
conditions  surrounding  and  governing  it, 
should  be  such  as  to  secure  the  comfort  and 


happiness  of  children.  Every  child  is 
entitled  to  the  pleasure  and  happiness  inci- 
dent to  childhood.  His  natural  activity 
should  not  be  restricted,  but  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  skilfully  guided  and  con-  . 
trolled.  Under  present  conditions,  and 
until  the  kindergarten  shall  have  been  es- 
tablished as  a  part  of  our  common  school 
system,  the  primary  school  must  partake 
largely  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
kindergarten.  The  imparting  of  knowledge 
should  be  a  means  to  an  end.  That  a  great 
amount  of  knoweldge  be  acquired  during 
the  first  school  years  is  not  so  important  as 
that  right  steps  be  taken  in  the  direction 
of  the  formation  of  character  and  such  de- 
velopment of  the  child's  intellectual  powers 
as  will  best  prepare  him  for  future  work.  At 
this  early  stage  of  the  child's  education  it  b 
especially  important  that  in  acquiring 
knowledge  he  should  be  carefully  guided  by 
a  well  trained  professional  teacher,  and  that 
facts  should  not  be  crammed  into  his  mind 
by  one  whose  only  qualification  is  scholar- 
ship. 

Miss  L.  £.  Patridge  thought  the  paper 
had  so  well  covered  its  ground  that  little 
more  need  be  added.  But  when  we  con- 
sider how  few  years  most  children  come  to 
school,  and  how  little  importance  has  thos 
far  been  allowed  to  primary  work,  and  that 
the  most  inexperienced  and  poorest  paid, 
consequently  the  least  efficient  teaching  is 
given  there,  it  is  well  to  urge  that  we  not 
only  see  and  say  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  1 
do  it.  Very  many  children  can  go  to  school 
but  four  to  six  years — the  shorter  the  time, 
the  greater  their  need  of  help  to  gain  what* 
ever  they  can  of  the  knowledge  which  is 
power.  How  important  to  thtm  is  skill  in 
the  teacher — the  mediator  between  the  sub- 
ject and  the  child.  We  have  never  yet 
done  justice  to  the  mental  development 
of  these  little  men  and  women:  com- 
parison, reason,  judgment,  memory,  imagi 
nation,  all  are  there,  and  must  be  recognized 
and  trained.  Then  we  are  becoming  cos* 
mopolitan  :  thousands  of  people  from  other 
lands  come  to  us  almost  daily ;  their 
children  come  to  our  schools  from  all  kiodt 
of  homes,  for  a  few  hours  a  day  for  four  or^ 
five  years,  and  in  that  short  time  we  rnusl 
do  all  we  ever  can  do  as  mediators  between 
the  child  and  the  world.  Is  an  untraine( 
teacher  fit  for  such  work  as  this?  Tbfi 
child  coilies  to  school  with  a  fund  of  knowl 
edge  of  nature— a  little  naturalist;  too 
many  teachers  ignore  all  he  knows,  give 
him  a  book  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and 
call  that  education.     Of  course  we  know  it 
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is  all  wrongy  yet  everywhere  almost  we  go 
on  doing  it.  We  want  teachers  who  under- 
stand what  is  known  of  the  tnind,  and  ap- 
ply it ;  and  who  will  keep  up  with  the  dis- 
coveries of  every  year — for  we  are  only  at 
the  dawn  of  knowledge  of  psychology. 
Teachers  must  know,  too,  how  to  keep  their 
hold  upon  pupils  who  are  not  in  their  im- 
mediate presence.  Perhaf)s  it  is  well  to 
have  young  teachers,  who  are  nearer  in  age 
and  feeling  to  the  children,  provided  they 
have  the  requisite  skill.  The  teacher  is  a 
l^reat  object-lesson,  standing  high  upon  a 
pedestal  before  a  child,  until  deposed  by  her 
own  iiaLult  or  failure.  It  is  a  difficult  position, 
and  a  grave  responsibility,  when  we  consider 
that  too  often  all  the  child  knows  of  morals 
and  manners  must  be  learned  from  the 
teacher,  who  then  stands  in  the  most  solemn 
sense  in  loco  parentis.  For  such  .work,  we 
must  have  the  best  talent,  the  highest  train- 
ing, the  highest  skill.  Remember,  the 
children  now  in  the  schools  will  succeed 
OS ;  as  we  deal  with  them  they  will  deal  with 
others ;  so  the  future  is  in  our  hands. 

The  discussion  closed  here. 

The  chairman  of  Executive  Committee 
said  that,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  James,  the 
paper  on  *'  The  American  University  "  had 
been  omitted;  Supt.  Wolfe,  who  was  to 
open  the  discussion,  was  also  absent,  but  had 
sent  as  substitute  Prof.  J.  W.  Heston,  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  who  would  now 
present  the  subject. 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Prof.  Heston  said  he  had  come  into  this 
position  in  a  way  that  precluded  careful  pre- 
paration. He  had  not  expected  to  be  called 
upon  to  present  the  subject,  and  was  only 
substituted  to  begin  a  discussion.  What 
a  university  shall  be  is  determined  by 
social,  political,  and  industrial  conditions, 
hence  an  American  university  will  neces- 
sarily differ  from  any  other.  We  have 
as  yet  no  institution  that  can  be  said 
to  be  distinctively  our  type.  President 
White,  in  the  last  Forunty  has  some  excel- 
lent suggestions  on  this  line.  In  Michigan, 
the  State  University  crowns  the  common 
school  system ;  in  Pennsylvania  that  rela- 
tion does  not  exist ;  there  is  no  uniformity. 
Perhaps  it  is  well  to  leave  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  and  consider  the  relation  of  the 
common  school  to  university  work.  The 
university  was  antecedent  to  the  common 
school.  Harvard  preceded  the  common 
school  in  Massachusetts ;  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  preceded  the  common  school 
by  nearly  a  century.     Now  what  can  the 


common  school  do  for  the  university? 
First  and  most  important,  it  must  do  thor- 
ough work  in  the  rudiments ;  more  pupils 
fail  in  the  higher  schools  from  neglect  of 
this  thoroughness  below  than  from  any  other 
cause.  Lay  the  foundation  solid.  What 
can  the  university  do  for  the  common 
school?  Establish  chairs  of  pedagogics  to 
train  men  in  the  science  of  teaching — not 
the  technical  work  of  the  Normal  school, 
which  has  its  place,  and  is  doing  useful  work 
— but  the  training  of  educators  who  shall 
create  and  mould  educational  sentiment. 
Such  a  recognition  by  the  university  of  the 
work  of  common  school  teaching  would  do 
more  to  give  standing  to  the  profession — to 
give  it  proper  honor  and  proper  compensa- 
tion— than  any  other  one  thing.  This 
Chair  of  Pedagogics  would  train  men  for 
the  professorships  in  Normal  Schools — 
strong  men,  who  would  put  life  into  the 
science  of  the  thing.  , 

Yesterday,  when  the  common  school  was 
so  unsparingly  condemned,  the  speaker  had 
found  it  hard  to  sit  still.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  common  school  does  not  go  far 
enough,  but  it  is  not  true  that  it  is  educat- 
ing in  the  wrong  direction.  What  does  it  * 
teach  ?  Primarily,  subjection  to  proper  au- 
thority— and  in  what  trade  or  profession 
will  the  pupil  not  need  that?  Then  we 
teach  self-restraint,  self-denial,  the  first 
lesson  in  economics.  We  require  applica- 
tion— holding  the  mind  to  a  definite  thing. 
We  require  regularity,  punctuality,  prompt- 
ness, and  all  crystallized  into  habit.  All 
this  is  taught  in  the  common  %chool,  and  is 
the  most  essential  preparation  for  the  battle 
of  life ;  yet  we  are  told  that  we  are  educat- 
ing one  way,  and  the  world  is  moving  away 
from  us  in  another  way.  Such  opinions  in- 
dicate something  wrong  in  the  education  of 
those  who  express  them,  rather  than  in  the 
common  school. 

At  the  close  of  Prof.  Heston's  remarks, 
Association  adjourned  to  2  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


TWO  songs  were  sung  by  the  Association 
at  opening,  after  which  Dr.  Jerome 
Allen,  of  New  York,  read  the  following 
paper  on 

temperament  in  education. 
But  a  few  days  ago,  a  man  who  understood 
the  principles  of  education  as  well  as  any  one 
in  New  York,  in  all  respects  well  situated  in  life, 
committed  suicide  in  so  deliberate  a  manner, 
and  under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  th^  it 
seems  certain  that  in  his  sane  moments  he  had 
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<:ome  to  the  conclusion  that  life  was  not  worth 
living.  Another  man,  starting  life  side  by  side 
with  him,  standing  as  high,  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  touch  the  life  God  gave  him.  Why 
.the  difference  ?  It  must  be  sought  in  the  tem- 
per of  the  man,  for  we,  like  the  metals,  differ  in 
temper. 

Since  the  mind  receives  all  knowledge 
through  the  bodv,  the  character  of  the  body 
must  influence  the  nature  of  the  impressions. 
All  do  not  receive  the  same  impression  from  the 
same  objects,  because  they  pass  through  difler-* 
ent  media. 

It  is  self-evident  that  teachers  should  under- 
stand these  different  temperaments,  since  each 
^demands  a  different  treatment.  The  nervous 
child  would  be  overwhelmed  by  a  punishment 
that  would  hardly  move  a  lymphatic  one. 
'Teachers  should  study  their  own  temperaments, 
that  they  may  know  what  to  cultivate  and  what 
io  repress ;  for  by  diligent  practice  one's  tem- 
perament may  be  much  modified. 

The  relation  of  our  minds  to  our  bodies,  and 
of  our  bodies  to  our  minds,  and  of  other  minds 
fo  our  minds,  are  most  interesting  subjects  of 
investigation,  especially  important  to  teachers, 
^ind  is  not  material.  Our  bodies  are  material. 
How  does  the  one  touch  the  other  ?  Here  we 
are  on  the  border-land  between  speculation  and 
knowledge.  Much  is  known,  but  not  so  much 
as  will  be  known  in  the  future.  What,  then,  are 
we  ? 

"  Tell  me,  Euthydemus,"  said  Socrates,  "have 
you  ever  gone  to  Delphi?"  *'Yes,  twice," 
replied  he.  "And  did  you  observe  what 
js  written  somewhere  on  the  temple  wall, 
'  Know  Thyself? '  "  "I  did."  "  And  did  you 
iake  no  thought  of  that  inscription,  or  did  you 
attend  to  it,  and  try  to  examine  yourself,  to  as- 
certain what  sort  of  a  character  you  are ? "  "I 
did  not  indeed  try,  for  I  thought  that  I  knew 
very  well  alr^dy,  since  I  should  hardly  know 
anything  else,  if  I  did  not  know  myself."  After 
this  introduction  the  usual  cross- questioning 
takes  place,  and  the  final  result  is  that  Euthy- 
demus  is  revealed  to  himself,  and  so  is  fitted, 
among  other  things,  for  self  companionship. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  his  famous  address  be- 
fore the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  de- 
clared that  "the  fundamental  conditions  of 
success  in  life  are  two— knowing  one's  self  and 
knowing  the  needs  of  one's  age  or  epoch."  But 
of  all  knowledge,  says  Abbott,  self-knowledge 
is  the  rarest  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to 
attain.  No  man  can  keep  eiUier  mind  or  body 
in  health  unless  he  knows  what  his  mind  and 
body  are.  He  cannot  keep  himself  in  order 
unless  he  knows  how  he  is  constituted.  Be- 
sides, self-knowiedge  is  indispensable  to  growth, 
education,  and  development. 

We  are  animals,  our  children  are  young  ani- 
mals of  the  genus  homo.  In  our  earnestness  to 
educate,  we  act  as  though  there  was  nothing 
about  us  but  mind.  Mind  is  spirit :  angels  are 
^1  spirit ;  we  are  not  angels.  What  do  we  edu- 
cate ?  Bones,  flesh,  muscle,  eyes,  nose,  hair 
and  skin«  through  these  we  reach  the  mind — 
that  is  the  objective  point.  But  io  reachinj^  the 
end  we  travel  a  way,  and  this  way  is  all  animal. 


Is  there  an^  mind  in  hands,  in  hair,  in  skin,  in 
skull,  and  m  brain  material  ?  Not  a  bit.  Brain 
is  not  mind.  What  is  it  ?  Nobody  knows ;  no- 
body ever  will  know.  Why  do  we  bathe  ?  Why 
do  we  dress  the  hair  ?  Why  do  we  consult  a 
doctor  ?  To  help  our  minds  ?  The  intense 
mentalist  says,  "  Yes."  The  honest  workman 
says  "  No."  You  say,  "  I  feel  better  when  i 
am  clean."  What  feels  better  ?  -"  Why,"  the 
mentalist  ejaculates,  "my  mind."  But  my 
honest  farmer  friend  says,  "  Nonsense,  young 
man  :  /  feel  better."  But  our  mentalist  asks 
the  farmer  the  hardest  question  of  the  ages, 
"Where  do  you  live  ?"  and  as  the  philosophy 
of  the  education  dawns  on  the  workman's  mmd, 
he  roars  out,  "  I  live  all  over  myself:  1  and  my- 
self are  one."  And  the  answer  is  worthy  of 
Plato  or'McCosh. 

Accept  this  answer  as  true,  we  must  then  con- 
clude that  the  color  of  the  skin,  the  shape  of 
the  teeth,  the  length  of  the  fingers,  the  texture 
of  the  hair,  &nd  the  length  of  the  limbs,  as  well 
as  the  flexibility  of  the  tongue,  indicate  what 
kind  of  beings  we  are.  These  are  not  signs  we 
hang  out,  but  the  real  goods  themselves.  Shake 
hands  with  a  man,  and  we  shake  hands  with 
mind.  We  may  say  that  all  this  difference 
comes  from  the  mind ;  but  does  the  hand  of  a 
hearty,  generous,  benevolent  man  feel  like  the 
hand  of  a  selfish,  miserly,  surly  recluse?  I 
sometimes  shake  hands  with  a  man  who  always 
insists  on  grasping  the  ends  of  my  fingers. 
What  kind  of  a  man  do  you  think  that  indicates 
him  to  be  ? 

Temperament  affects  the  whole  body;  every 
organ  indicates  a  quality ;  mind  is  shown  in  the 
shape  of  a  foot  and  the  walk  over  a  pavement 
The  wise  man  is  known  by  his  walk  as  well  as 
his  conversation ;  so  is  a  fool — for  a  fool  cannot 
walk  like  a  wise  man,  even  though  he  may  be 
trained  during  the  whole  term  of  his  natural 
life,  neither  can  a  wise  man  walk  like  a  fool. 
Train  children  to  walk  well  and  you  train  them 
to  think  well,  for  good  thinkine  comes  from 
good  actions ;  we  have  reversed  the  order  in  our 
theorizing  but  kept  to  it  in  our  practice,  else  our 
educational  processes  would  nave  been  alto- 
gether bad.  A  child  trained  to  act  politely  will 
soon  think  politely ;  gentle  manners  make  gen- 
tle minds ;  mild  speech  makes  mild,  kind  think- 
ing. It  is  the  mind  that  is  trained  adl  the  while, 
but  it  is  mind  reached  through  the  body.  There 
is  a  world  of  history  in  the  hand.  Look  at  it, 
its  shape,  color,  texture.  Anthony's  friend  tells 
of  the  silken  tips  of  the  soft  hands  of  Cleopatra. 
The  Greeks  knew  the  outline  of  the  hand  to 
perfection,  and  recognized  loveliness  at  sight; 
when  the  wrist  was  slender,  the  shape  long  and 
narrow,  the  skin  white  and  soft,  ana  the  fingers 
rosy  and  taper,  they  almost  worshipped  the  re- 
sult. There  is  as  much  character  in  the  hand 
as  in  the  face.  Talon  -like  fingers,  bony,  skinny, 
can  belong  to  no  other  ihan  a  grasping  man  or 
woman.  Cuvier  could  reconstruct  an  entire 
animal  from  a  single  bone,  and  Agassiz  could 
bring  to  life  a  whole  fish  fi'om  a  single  scale; 
and  he  who  knows  can  study  the  depth  of 
character  from  the  hand  of  its  possessor.  K^ch^ 
the  great  actor,  portrayed  mtense  passionate 
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self-control  and  intense  feeling  by  the  manipu- 
lation of  her  hands.  Popeia  held  the  heart  of 
Nero  for  a  time  through  the  enchantment  of  her 
hand;  and  how  finely  Romeo  sighs  over  the 
white  wonder  of  his  dear  Juliet's  hand.  Only 
such  long,  hard  fingers  as  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
could  have  signed  the  death-warrant  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots. 

A  clean,  shapely  hand  is  a  means  of  grace. 
There  is  more  mental  training  gotten  through 
the  hand  than  through  the  nose.  Clean,  trans- 
parent finger-nails  tell  wonderful  stories  of 
mental  painstaking,  and  deUcate  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things.  What  a  world  of  revelations 
as  to  possessor  flashes  through  you  when  you 
grasp  the  hand  of  a  man  or  woman  and  see  the 
mourning  habiliments  of  the  finger  ends,  with 
which  they  are  sometimes  clothed.  Blood  tells 
for  many  generations,  but  finger-nails  tell  too. 

Temperament  tells  through  many  generations ; 
had-tempered  children  are  five  times  as  frequent 
in  the  families  of  bad-tempered  parents  as  in 
the  families  of  good-tempered  parents.    Char- 
I     acter  is  as  capable  of  inheritance  as  physical 
I     strength  or  material  wealth.    It  is  as  impossible 
I     for  us  to  speak  of  the  spontaneous  generation 
of  Jove  as  it  would  be  for  us  to  talk  about  the 
spontaneous  generation  of  life.    Love  is  born, 
iind  can  only  be  nourished  by  other  love  that  is 
t)om  also.    Many  teachers  have  inherited  dis- 
positions that  sometimes  render  their  school- 
roonis  anything  but  desirable  places,  because 
when  bad  temper  in  the  teacher,  inherited  from 
his  ancestors,  comes  in  contact  with  bad  temper 
I     in  the  pupils,  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  the 
result  will  be  an  inherited   tendency  toward 
I     ^mething  stronger  than  dynamite. 

It  does  not  better  the  matter  at  all  to  say  that 
nfl  this  is  the  fault  of  former  generations.  It  is 
on  account  of  the  want  of  self-knowledge,  for 
under  proper  training  and  with  proper  knowl- 
edge 4X  ^f,  a  bad  temper  may  become  a  good 
temper;  a  ibad  child  may  become  a  good  child : 
the  only  thiog  necessary  is  to  know  our  temper- 
aments, and  nevt  thing  to  know  how  to  train 
^em.  For  some  cause,  during  the  past  two  or 
ihree  generations  the  temperaments  of  Ameri- 
can b^s  and  giiis  have  not  been  growing  much 
better,  in  aji  earnest  investigation  made  by 
Mr.  <^adton,  lie  represents  that  fifty  per  cent,  of 
persons  consulted  had  bad  tempers.  He  uses 
the  words,  "scold,  sharp,  short,  sullen,  sulky, 
surly."  Wealth  does  not  of  necessity  make  us 
better  in  temper,  neither  does  culture  render  us 
less  nervous  as  a  nation.  Carlyle  says,  "  Many 
men  eat  fine  cookery,  drink  purer  liquors,  with 
what  advantages  they  can  report  and  their  doc< 
tors,  but  in  the  heart  of  them,  if  we  can  go  out 
of  the  dyspeptic  stomach,  what  increase  of 
blessedness  is  .there?  Are  they  better,  more 
beautiful,  stronger,  braver?  Are  they  even 
what  they  caill  ^happier?  Do  they  look  with 
satisfaction  on  more  things  and  human  faces  in 
this  God's  earth?"  Wealth  and  culture  are 
important,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  important 
that  we  should  have  that  culture  and  training 
^at  will  transform  us  into  better  beings  than  we 
tave  been. 
The  temperanic;nt  Ai^  ^e4offiinates  in  any 


individual  can  be  easily  known  if  we  hava  ft 
little  observation,  experience,  and  reflection. 
A  good  farmer  can  tell  the  quality  of  a  horse  by 
his  appearance,  judges  of  animals  seldom  make 
mistakes ;  the  various  qualities  of  woods  are  well 
understood  by  those  who  make  a  study  of  their 
kinds,  and  a  bridge-builder  knows  what  material 
to  select  in  order  to  give  his  structure  strength 
as  well  as  stability.  Why  should  not  a  teacher 
have  as  intimate  knowledge  of  the  fibre  of  his 
own  system,  and  the  quality  of  his  own  nature, 
as  a  lumberman  or  as  a  stock  dealer  ? 

Temperament  determines  the  disposition  that 
enters  into  the  bodily  structure  and  causes  di- 
versity in  shape,  form,  and  mental  character- 
istics ;  as  ths^  which  determines  whether  we  are 
lymphatic,  sanguine,  bihous,  or  nervous.  We 
must  act  in  harmony  with  our  natures.  Our 
tendencies  govern  our  actions.  The  key  of  our 
success  in  the  world  is  made  up  of  what  we  are  : 
so  until  we  obtain  this  key  and  know  what  tem- 
perament we  possess,  what  particular  motives  are 
predominant,  what  impulses  should  be  restrained 
and  what  ones  should  be  encouraged,  we  can- 
not properly  govern  our  actions. 

Temperament  is  not  mind,  but  it  is  something 
that  leads  to  the  mind,  and  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  it.  The  text-book  is  not  learning, 
but  the  book  may  contain  the  very  best  learn- 
ing of  all  the  world.  The  teacher  is  not  educa- 
tion, but  the  teacher  may  become  the  best 
means  for  promoting  education.  We  can  only 
study  mina  through  the  avenues  to  it,  and  tem- 
perament gives  us  a  clue  to  this  study.  Nothing 
is  plainer  than  that  all  men  are  not  alike,  neither 
are  all  children.  What  is  one  man*s  poison 
mav  be  another  man*s  food.  A  smile  to  one 
child  may  be  a  stronger  motive  than  a  whipping 
to  another.  The  same  lesson  cannot  apply  to  . 
all  persons  of  any  large  class  alike.  As  an  ex- 
cellent superintendent  has  said, "  From  the  first 
day  that  a  child  of  a  highly- wrought  organiza- 
tion enters  a  school,  the  intelligent  teacher  feels 
a  deep  solicitude  for  him  and  advises  much  out- 
door recreation,  and  frequent  rests  from  study, 
early  bed-time  and  refreshing  sleep ;  a  sturdy 
boy  having  a  compact  organization,  capacious 
lung-power  and  good  digestion  needs  to  work 
off  his  superabundant  energy  in  various  direc- 
tions. The  school-house  may  be  either  a  prison 
or  a  palace  to  him.  depending  on  how  he  is  put 
into  It  and-  kept  there.*'  This  excellent  super- 
intendent also  says :  **  Not  only  should  the 
teacher  be  able  to  tell  at  sight  what  tempera- 
ment predominates  in  a  particular  child,  but 
also  what  temperament  prevails  in  his  own  or- 
ganization and  is  combined  with  the  other  tem- 
peraments. Knowing  himself,  he  can  under- 
stand a  series  of  operations  between  himself 
and  others,  and  possibly  this  may  be  the  means 
of  correcting  some  of  his  own  faults.*' 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  temperamental 
condition  of  a  person  may  be  modified  in  a 
series  of  years.  A  teacher  by  vigilance  is  able 
in  time  to  tame  the  young  barbarian  into  an 
inteUigent,  refined,  and  cultured  gentleman. 
Nervous  children,  if  placed  under  a  calm,  self- 
possessed  teacher,  one  who  does  not  fret,  worry 
and  fidget,  will  become  steady ;  he  will  teach 
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them  to  avoid  many  accidents  that  would  other- 
wise strain  their  nerves  to  the  highest  pitch. 
The  teacher  who  cannot  adapt  himself  to  his 
pupils,  and  who  fails  to  acquire  a  firm  grasp  on 
their  affections  by  holding  in  check  all  vicious 
tendencies  and  unfolding  the  better  ones,  will 
not  succeed  in  malcing  them  useful  and  noble 
members  of  society. 

If  you  have  as  an  inherited  gift  light  brown 
hair,  grey  or  blue  eyes,  and  pale,  clear  com- 
plexion ;  if  your  face  tapers  to  a  narrow  chin 
from  a  broad,  high  forehead ;  if  your  nose  is 
narrow,  thin,  and  a  little  inclined  to  be  sharp 
at  the  end ;  if  your  neck  is  long  and  your  build 
slight  and  slim  and  you  are  not,  and  never  can 
be  corpulent,  then  you  are  impulsive,  rapid, 
you  draw  your  conclusions  so  hastily  that  they 
arc  often  deeply  regretted.  You  are  easily  ex- 
cited, readily  provoked,  but  you  do  not  hold  a 
grudge  much  longer  than  a  sieve  holds  water. 
You  are  imaginative,  sensitive,  particular  and 
perhaps  fastidious;  you  are  also  irresolute  at 
first,  but  you  are  persistent  after  you  have  made 
a  final  decision.  You  are  enduring  in  work, 
you  will  never  give  in ;  you  enjoy  intellectual 
pursuits  and  get  Kreat  happiness  from  what  en- 
riches the  mind,  from  art,  travel,  literature.  You 
enjoy  immensely  what  you  do  enjoy,  and  your 
temper  which  is  your  grief,  and  often  still  more 
the  grief  of  your  friend,  is  necessarily  connected 
with  much  more  enjoyment  and  read  usefulness 
than  your  slow,  plodding,  lymphatic  friend,  who 
perhaps,  sits  at  your  side  to  day,  can  realize. 

If  your  lungs  and  arterial  system  are  large, 
pulse  strong,  muscles  round  and  well  filled, 
organism  genial  and  warm,  hair  red  or  auburn, 
eyes  blue,  skin  fair,  of  reddish  tinge,  cheeks 
flush  quickly,  emotions  of  the  mind  quickly 
seen  in  the  face,  chest  full,  limbs  rounded, 
countenance  animated,  you  are  of  the  sanguine 
temperament.  Your  mental  characteristics  are 
ardent,  and  lively  feelings,  sudden  emotions, 
transient  affections,  quick  passions,  impetuous 
desires,  strong  propensity  to  mirth,  easily  ac- 
custom itself  to  a  life  of  gayety,  excessive  grief, 
with  floods  of  tears  which  soon  pass  away,  con- 
stant tendency  to  excess  and  exaggeration,  in- 
tense expression  and  passion,  resolutions  sud- 
denly taken  and  immediately  executed,  hable 
to  be  greatly  in  love  with  music,  dancing,  paint- 
ing, eloquence ;  rush  on  "  where  angels  fear  to 
tread  ;**  widely  prevalent  in  the  French  nation ; 
often  found  among  the  Irish  and  Scotch. 

If  you  are  of  cold  or  low  temperature,  hair 
black,  strong  and  abundant,  complexion  ssdlow, 
skin  dry,  eyes  dark,  then  you  are  of  the  bilious 
temperament.  When  this  temperament  is 
joined  with  a  strong  muscular  system  there  is 
found  a  modification  of  the  pure  bilious  charac- 
teristic, and  there  will  be  found  a  choleric  tem- 
perament. "  Its  tendency  is  to  prompt  and 
sustained  activity,  to  enlarged  plans,  patient 
endurance  in  execution,  to  difficult  enterprise, 
and  courage  and  resolution  in  meeting  obstacles. 
Its  aims'are  high,  and  its  ends  comprehensive, 
demanding  plan  and  calculation  for  their  suc- 
cess, and  time  for  their  accomplishment.  With 
a  bad  heart  the  enterprise  may  be  malignant, 
and  its  prosecution  snockingly  cruel,  bloody. 


and  ferocious ;  or,  with  a  good  heart,  benevolent, 
and  urged  on  with  a  generous  and  noble  enthu- 
siasm ;  but  in  each  case  there  will  be  determina- 
tion, self-reliance,  and  invincible  decision  and 
persistence.  Magnanimity,  self  sacrificing  chiv- 
alry, and  exalted  heroism  will  compel  admi- 
ration for  the  actor,  even  in  a  bad  cause,  and 
secure  lasting  respect  and  veneration  for  the 
dauntless  champion  of  truth  and  righteousness: 
and  in  each  of  tnese  fields,  so  different  in  moral 
estimation,  the  choleric  temperament  may  be 
found,  but  direct,  determined,  and  persevering 
in  both." — HiCKOK. 

If  your  body  is  large,  system  clogged,  expres- 
sion languid,  hair  light,  eyes  tranquil  and 
expressionless,  countenance  listless,  features 
rounded,  lips  thick,  flesh  soft,  body  full,  thick, 
disinclined  to  muscular  exertion  or  mental 
action,  this  is  called  sometimes  the  phlegmatic 
temperament.  The  mental  characteristics  are: 
"  Mind  heavy,  torpid,  and  the  man  sluggish  and 
often  approaching  the  stupid.  When  only  mod- 
erately phlegmatic,  this  temperament  is  espec- 
ially favorable  for  well-directed,  long-sustained, 
and  effective  mental  activity.*'  The  moderately 
phle^atic  is  self-balanced  and  stable,  practical, 
judicious,  and  often  cheerful.  This  tempera- 
ment often  exhibits  remarkable  instances  of 
equanimity,  patience,  and  calm  self-reliance. 
The  Dutch  are  phlegmatic,  the  German  phleg- 
matic tempered  with  the  bilious  and  nervous. 
In  the  English  mind  the  phle^atic  is  practi- 
cally in  the  majority ;  but  in  neither  the  Dutch, 
German,  nor  English  do  we  find  a  pure  phleg- 
matic temperament.  The  Dutchman  plods, 
the  German  speculates,  the  Englishman  exe- 
cutes. The  Yankee  temperament  is  more 
nervous,  mixed  with  some  sanguine.  "The 
mixed  phlegmatic  has  given  to  the  world  the 
patriarch  Joseph,  the  prophet  Daniel,  the  phil- 
osopher Newton,  and  the  patriot  Washington.** 

It  is  our  duty  to  make  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren subjects  of  special  study.  Just  as  the  por- 
trait-painter gives  to  each  person  before  him 
individual  attention,  so  must  the  teacher.  The 
true  teacher  is  an  artist^  in  a  grander,  higher, 
better  sense  than  any  painter,  however  perfca, 
can  possibly  be.  He  cannot  classify  all  on  the 
basis  of  their  attainments  in  a  certain  branch  of 
study.  Better  considerations,  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  mental  and  bodily  activities,  govern 
class  arrangement  and  grading.  In  doing  this 
he  must  have  the  perfect  freedom  of  an  artist 
How  absurd  it  would  be  for  a  board  of  directors 
to  dictate  to  a  sculptor  where  he  shall  cut  his 
marble ;  equally  absurd  is  it  for  any  one  not  a 
true  teacher  to  assume  to  direct  the  arHst-Uacher 
in  the  classification  of  his  pupils.  Freedom  that 
comes  from  thorough  knowledge  must  never  be 
abridged. 

1.  Determine  your  own  temperament;  then 

2.  Determine  the  temperaments  of  your  pupils. 
The  difficulties  will  be  found  in  those  of  mixed 
character.  No  one  can  mistake  a  pure  neruous^ 
sanguine^  bilious,  or  lymphatic  child  ;  but,  the 
truth  is,  such  unadulterated  specimens  are  sel- 
dom foXmd.  It  is  the  mixed  species  that  will 
give  trouble. 

3.  Having  determined  to  the  best  of  your 
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abOity  the  predominating  temperament,  treat 
each  child  according  to  the  following  rules  : 

a.  Do  not  put  two  pupils  of  the  same  temper- 
ament together. 

b.  Ask  more  questions  of  the  lymphatic  than 
the  nervous. 

r.  Do  not  point  out  publicly  to  the  nervous 
child  his  mistakes.    Suggest  quietly. 

d.  Speak  quietly  and  slowly/ in  a  natural 
tone  of  voice,  to  the  nervous  girl ;  a  little  more 
emphasis  can  be  used  in  addressing  the  lym- 
phatic boy. 

Do  not  say  to  the  nervous  girl,  "  Sit  down  ;  " 
"  Don't  jump  around  so  much ;"  "  Don't  ask  so 
many  questions."  It  will  do  no  good.  A  quiet, 
kind  remark,  in  a  quiet  tone  of  voice,  or  simply 
a  motion  of  the  hand,  will  be  sufficient. 

/.  Bear  a  great  deal  from  the  nervous  without 
complaint.  Scolding  is  mental  arsenic  to  the 
sanguine-nervous  pupil.  A  few  emphatic  re- 
marks will  often  do  the  stolid  boy  good,  but  let 
them  be  made  to  him  alone. 

/.  A  nervous-sanguine  child  will  bear  a  ^reat 
deal  of  firm  government.  Don'b  be  afraid  to 
say  quietly,  but  firmly  and  kindly,  "  No."  Tears 
will  flow ;  angry,  hast^  words  very  likely  will  be 
uttered,  but  don't  mmd ;  keep  cool,  collected, 
and  firm ;  say  little,  and  that  little  kindly,  in  a 
quieting  tone  of  voice.  The  shower  will  pass, 
and  with  the  tear-drop  on  the  cheek  the  penitent 
regrfet  will  follow. 

g.  If  the  bilious  temperament  is  mixed  with  a 
little  lymphatic  and  a  little  nervous,  there  will 
often  be  difficulty  of  a  serious  nature.  Outbursts 
of  passion  will  not  pass  pleasantly  away,  but 
there  will  be  sulkiness,  moroseness,  backbiting, 
and  a  disposition  to  stir  up  mischief.  This 
needs  careful  treatment.  The  best  way  to  treat 
such  cases  as  these  is,  (i)  ask  the  doing  of  a 
favor;  (2)  show  confidence  by  assigning  some 
special  work  where  it  is  possible ;  (3)  talk  alone, 
and  in  a  natural  but  decided  tone  of  voice 
awaken  the  consciousness;  (4)  be  unyielding  in 
action,  but  use  great  care  how  you  threaten  or 
promise,  or  seem  anxious  to  obtain  personal 
fevor;  (5)  if  you  have  been  wrong,  say  so  in  a 
manly  manner,  but  not  in  a  craven  spirit ;  (6) 
keep  the  reins  as  in  driving  horses,  in  your  own 
hands;  (7)  ask  a  skillful  horse-trainer  how  he 
deals  with  a  balky  horse,  and  apply  his  wisdom 
to  the  child. 

h.  Because  a  lymphatic  child  is  apparently 
stubborn,  be  careful  you  do  not  mistake  his 
motive.  A  nervous  teacher  trying  to  move  a 
phlegmatic  boy  to  action  by  mere  nervousness 
is  a  ridiculous  sight.  The  immobility  of  the  one 
is  only  matched  by  the  impatience  of  the  other. 

1.  The  temperaments  most  injured  by  injudi- 
cious teachers  are  the  bilious  and  nervous.  The 
sanguine  and  lymphatic  will  stand  uninjured  a 
great  amount  of  abuse. 

Many  a  bilious  boy  has  been  sent  to  the 
state's  prison,  if  not  to  the  gallows,  by  ignorant 
teachers. 

General  Notes, — i.  Be  certain  you  under- 
stand your  child  before  you  punish. 

2.  ot  also  certain  the  child  understands  you 
before  you  blame  him. 

3.  General,  complaining  remarks  before  the 


whole  school  are  always  out  of  place.  No  two 
pupils  hear  them  alike. 

4.  The  child  of  slow  comprehension,  sluggish 
movements,  may  in  the  long-run  come  out 
ahead. 

J.  The  least  hopeful  temperament  is  the  pure 
bibous-lymphatic,  when  it  has  been  subjected  to 
wrong  influences  at  home  or  in  the  street. 

6.  The  most  hopeful  temperament  is  the 
nervous-lymphatic,  when  it  has  been  properly 
trained  at  home  or  by  associates. 

7,  Only  by  slow  degrees  can  permanent 
changes  be  effected  in  temperament.  Be 
patient,  but  eternally  persistent. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  lecture  to  do  much 
more  than  hint  at  some  peculiarities  that  may 
serve  as  illustrations  of  what  could  be  learned, 
had  we  time  to  study  this  subject  continuously 
for  several  days.  From  a  large  number  of 
illustrations  I  have  selected  eight  which  repre- 
sent a  speciad  study  of  noses.  These  we  will 
notice  for  a  few  minutes. 

Let  me  remark  that  while  we  are  apparently 
studying  facial  expressions  we  are  doing  some- 
thing more — we  are  studying  mind  as  shown 
through  the  face.  This  is  as  really  a  branch  of 
psychology  as  any  subject  could  be.  The  hon- 
est student  of  temperament  is  a  real  psychologist. 

Again,  it  is  more  important  for  us  to  study 
noses,  eyes,  mouths,  and  the  face  as  a  whole 
than  to  study  the  practical  page.  In  the  face 
we  see  the  dircfct  product  of  the  mind  behind 
it.  In  the  word  we  see  its  reflection  more  in- 
direct and  obscure.  The  human  face  is  strangely 
marked  with  mentality. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  FIGURES. 

Figure  1, — A  very  strong,  positive  nose,  with 
push  and  enterprise,  brilliancy  and  brains,  con- 
siderable ingenuity — appreciation  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  If  she  is  a  wife  she  prides 
herself  on  her  good  dinners.  If  she  is  a  church 
member  she  is  a  manager  of  the  fairs  and  ex- 
cursions. She  would  manage  a  husband  with- 
out his^  knowing  it.  Genial  disposition  (look  at 
the  eyes),  would  make  great  sacrifices  to  please 
her  friends.  The  last  one  on  earth  to  hurt  a 
friend.  Incapable  of  spiteful  remarks.  The 
strong  indention  over  the  nostrils  evinces  a 
power  of  concentration  of  thought  and  an  ability 
to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  her  way  under  the 
most  confusing  of  disorderly  circumstances. 
The  barely  perceptible  protuberance  at  the  end 
is  an  evidence  of  originality  of  thought  and  in- 
genuity which,  were  she  a  man,  make  an  in- 
ventor of  her,  or,  under  different  circumstances, 
a  successful  politician.  The  nose,  taken  as  a 
whole,  shows  more  character  than  the  combined 
faces  of  some  whole  families.  She  would  make 
a  better  principal  than  subordinate  teacher. 

Fig,  2, — The  young  lady  whose  profile  is 
here  offered  may  be  a  Quakeress  in  her  sobriety 
and  demure  carriage,  but  the  nose  says  that 
if  she  is  sober  and  demure  it  is  the  result  of 
study  and  hard  work,  and  is  affected  for  a  pur- 
pose. It  also  says  she  is  bright,  vivacious,  and 
rather  witty ;  that  she  likes  to  talk  captivating 
nonsense ;  that  she  is  somewhat  emotional,  and 
is  positive  in  her  likes  and  dislikes ;  that  she  is 
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by  no  means  lacking  in  culture ;  that  she  is  a 
little  bit  imperious  and  wilful,  and  if  she  can't 
have  her  own  sweet  way  will  cry  and  force  in- 
stant capitulation  from  any  person  who  is  not 
hopelessly  and  irredeemably  hardened.  She 
would  not  make  a  first-class  teacher. 

Fig,  J, — A  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge without  too  much  hard  work,  and  a  dis- 
position to  interest  herself  in  behalf  of  her 
friends,  are  among  the  most  prominent  traits  of 
this  subject  indicated  by  the  nose.  It  is  a  be- 
nevolent sort  of  an  organ,  and  perhaps  more  of 
this  type  decorate  female  faces  than  any  other. 
The  curve  from  eyebrow  to  tip  is  the  mark  of 
curiosity.  The  sharpness  of  the  point  is  indica- 
tive of  mental  activity.  I  should  not  recom- 
mend her  as  a  very  successful  teacher. 

Fig,  4, — Ladies  who  possess  noses  similiar  to 
this  may  rest  satisfied  in  the  consciousness  that 
while  it  is  in  no  way  a  remarkable  one  it  does 
not  violate  any  confidences  or  divulge  any  hid- 
den infirmities  of  temper  or  disposition.  It  is  a 
composite  nose,  pure  and  simple,  and  belongs 
to  a  lady  of  social  instincts  and  likings,  and  an 
exceedingly  good  conversationalist  It  is  a 
healthy,  temperate  nose,  and  its  owner  would 
not  be  led  by  it  into  intemperate  acts  of  folly. 
Neither  does  it  belong  to  a  person  of  extreme 
caution  and  reserve.  It  could  not  belong  to 
other  than  an  accomplished  and  refined  Udy, 
possessing  a  full  bouquet  of  all  the  social  graces 
which  go  to  make  the  highest  type  of  woman- 
kind. Good  nose.  Can  be  trusted.  Would 
make  a  good  assistant  teacher. 

Fig  5. — It  is  a  vigorous,  pushing  nose,  yet 
refined  and  cultured  to  the  last  degree.  It  is 
What  is  called  a  strong  nose,  in  the  completest 
sense  of  the  word.  There  is  not  the  first  line 
to  indicate  a  politic  or  tricky  disposition.  In 
fact,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  It  is  beyond  doubt 
an  intensely  conscientious  nose,  and  coupled 
with  the  positive  jaw  development,  evinces  a 
rock-like  firmness  in  fidelity  to  principle  and 
conviction.  The  woman  who  possessed  such  a 
nose,  as  Harriet  Martineau,  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
and  Aenes  Strickland,  has  almost  invariably 
made  herself  a  power  in  her  world,  whether 
large  or  small  There  is  considerable  idealism 
in  this  face,  coupled  with  a  good  deal  of  practi- 
cal, hard  common  sense. 

Fig,  6, — ^This  is  essentially  a  feminine  nose, 
there  being  a  touch  of  curiosity  and  a  great  deal 
of  affection  in  it.  It  is  a  loving  and  lovable 
nose,  a  good,  comfortable  nose  to  get  aClong 
with,  a  bright  and  energetic  nose  withal,  and 
one  in  which  high  aspirations,  social  graces,  a 
strong  desire  to  please,  an  intense  capability 
for  emotion,  are  ail  prominendy  markea.  The 
grosser  lines  of  the  masculine  snub  are  wandng, 
and  while  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  is  not 
the  highest,  yet  it  is  vastly  superior  to  many 
more  pretentious  noses  which  carry  along  with 
their  evidences  of  profundity  the  marks  of  dis- 
agreeable traits  which  more  than  offset  the 
aSe^ed  superiority.  Would  make  a  good 
teacher. 

Fig,j, — "  Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please," 
fond  of  praise,  and  intolerant  of  anything  bor- 
dering on  failure  is  what  the  above  nose  pro- 


claims as  traits  of  its  fair  owner.  It  is  a  very 
good  one  and  means  considerable.  It  is  a  fair 
example  of  the  composite,  and  on  the  whole  is 
complimentary  to  its  wearer.  There  is  con- 
siderable strength  and  push  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  organ,  and  whatever  the  sphere  of 
life  the  proprietor  of  a  nose  of  this  sort  may  be 
in,  she  must  be  successful  or  be  unhappy. 
Social  conquest  and  luxury  once  enjojred  would 
be  simple  necessities  thereafter.  Wmle  not  an 
intellectual  nose,  it  is  brainy  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and  is  pre-eminently  a  social 
one.    Not  a  first-class  teacher. 

Fisc^  8. — ^A  very  fair  example  of  the  composite 
is  a  well-balanced,  cultured  nose,  showing  the 

food  qualities  of  the  brain  rather  than  of  the 
eart.  It  is  a  literary,  but  not  an  artisdc  nose, 
and  the  refinement  of  the  lines  is  unquestioned. 
It  is  not  an  impulsive  nose,  nor  do  the  material 
tastes  and  desires  show  in  it  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. It  is  a  self-contained,  even  tempered 
nose,  but  not  one  willing  to  take  a  second 
place.  Morally  and  mentally  it  is  rather  strong 
than  otherwise*  and  is  such  an  one  as  might  be 
inherited  from  a  good  long  line  of  worthy  ances- 
tors.   She  would  make  a  good  teacher. 

The  type  faces  described  at  the  close  of 
the  lecture  added  greatly  to  its  interest,  but 
of  course  we  cannot  reproduce  them. 

Miss  DoTTS  gave  a  recitation,  and  sang  a 
song,  after  which  the  chair  called  for  the 
discussion  of  Dr.  Wickersham's  paper  on 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

SuPT.  HoFFECKERy  of  Montgomery,  said 
that  the  time  for  reading  of  the  paper  hav- 
ing been  advanced  to  the  first  day,  he  had 
not  arrived  early  enough  to  hear  it,  and  be 
could  therefore  only  speak  to  the  genexal 
question.  It  would  seem  impossible  that  a 
man  who  favored  free  schools  should  oppose 
free  books.  Free  books  are  as  essential  to 
a  free  school  as  pure  air  is  to  pure  blood. 
Montgomery  county  awakens  slowly  to  tbis 
fact;  but  we  have  33  districts  with  300 
schools  in  which  all  is  free,  and  much  of 
this  growth  is  due  to  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject at  local  institutes.  All  opportunities  of 
reaching  directors  are  utilized.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  was  that  it  would  encourage 
wastefulness ;  registers  were  furnished,  and 
the  teachers  required  to  keep  close  account, 
and  the  results  met  the  objection.  As  to 
the  cost,  in  long-term  dbtricts  it  is  little 
over  50  cents  per  pupil  per  year;  the  schools 
are  better  classified,  the  attendance  is  bet- 
ter, the  people  are  better  satisfied.  With 
us  there  will  be  no  backward  step.  The 
subject  should  be  agitated  until  we  catch 
the  spirit  of  Dr.  Wickersham,  and  secure  the 
universal  adoption  of  this  plan  throughout 
the  Cpmmonwealth. 

Deputy  Supt.  HoucK  said  the  paper  was 
unanswerable  at  every  point,  but  one  objec- 
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tion  that  would  be  made  had  not  been  men- 
tioned. There  are  many  districts  where  if 
any  improvement  is  made,  as  the  building 
of  a  good  school-house,  etc.,  the  Directors 
tl^ink  it  necessary  to  economize  in  teachers' 
salaries,  or  at  least  refuse  to  vote  a.deserved 
increase,  on  the  ground  that  they  cannot  af- 
ford it.  The  same  will  occur  in  such  places 
if  free  books  are  adopted ;  the  teachers  will 
have  to  help  pay  for  them.  This  is  practical ; 
we  have  had  experience  of  it.  When  the 
school  term  was  extended,  in  many  places 
the  salaries  were  correspondingly  lowered. 
So  while  the  free  book  proposition  is  very 
good  in  itself,  he  feared  the  teachers  would 
often  have  to  aid  in  footing  the  bill.  We 
have  just  secured  an  increased  appropria- 
tion, and  the  teachers'  salaries  should  have 
the  benefit  of  it :  but  in  how  many  places 
will  they  get  it?  We  have  heard  about  the 
advantage  we  will  have  from  chairs  of  Peda- 
gogics in  the  universities;  but  who  is  going 
to  put  six  or  seven  years  into  study  with  a 
prospect  of  I30  a  month  for  six  months  in 
the  year?  The  miserable  salaries  paid  to 
teachers  in  many  parts  of  Pennsylvania  are 
a  reproach  to  the  State,  and  he  was  slow  to 
urge  anything  that  will  make  matters  worse 
or  postpone  improvements  in  the  direction 
of  better  pay. 

Prof.  DuRLiNG  being  absent.  Dr.  Epw. 
Brooks,  who  had  been  announced  to  open 
the  discussion  of  his  paper,  was  requested  to 
prepare  one  instead,  which  he  did,  and  it 
was  now  read  as  follows : 

THK  BEAUTIFUL  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  principal  object  of  education  is  the  train- 
ing ana  development  of  the  mind.  The  mind 
is  developed  and  trained  by  inciting  it  to  a  nor- 
mal and  many-sided  activity.  All  the  activities 
of  the  mind  are  embraced  under  the  three  grand 
divisions,  Intellect,  Sensibility  and  Will.  The 
Intdiect  is  trained  and  developed  by  means  of 
ideas  and  thoughts  ;  the  Sensibilities  are  trained 
and  developed  by  means  of  emotions,  affections 
9siA desires;  the  Will  is  trained  and  developed 
by  means  of  choices  and  executive  volitions. 

If  we  analyze  the  activities  and  products  of 
the  mind  we  find  that  Ideas  give  rise  to 
thoughts,  and  also  to  feelings  and  volitions; 
hence  the  fundamental  agency  for  inducing 
mental  activity  is  that  of  Ideas.  The  funda- 
mental agency,  therefore,  for  training  and  de- 
veloping the  mind  is  Ideas. 

AU  the  Ideas  of  the  human  mind  may  be  em- 
htaced  under  three  general  classes — ideas  of  the 
True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good.  The  True 
appeals  to  the  Intellect,  and  its  product  is 
&ience ;  the  Beautiful  appeals  to  the  Sensibili- 
ties, and  its  products  are  the  Fine  Arts ;  the 
Good  wpeab  to  both  Sensibilities  and  Will,  and 
ns  products  are  Conduct  and  Character.  These 
three  great  ideas— the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and 


the  Good — are  th^  three  great  factors  of  educa- 
tion and  civilization. 

Of  the  value  of  Science  as  a  factor  of  educa- 
tion no  question  can  be  raised.  The^  search  for 
and  development  of  truth  has  been  a  p>owerful 
influence  in  the  spiritual  development  of  the 
race.  By  means  of  scientific  inquiry  man  has 
wrested  n-om  the  grasp  of  nature  some  of  her 

J>rofoundest  truths,  ana  used  them  for  his  com- 
ort,  enjoyment  and  improvement.  Science  has 
banished  superstition,  elevated  labor,  dissemi- 
nated leammg,  liberalized  governments,  and 
even  modified  theology.  Indeed,  Science  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ladders  upon  which 
mankind  have  climbed  upward  from  barbarism 
to  civilization. 

The  True  is  thus  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great 
factors  of  the  problem  of  education ;  the  soul 
has  developed  m  its  search  for  and  application 
of  the  truth.  Is  the  Beautiful  also  a  factor  of 
this  problem?  is  the  inquiry  of  the  present  oc- 
casion— Has  the  idea  of  the  Beautiful  also  aided 
in  the  culture  and  development  of  the^  human 
soul,  and  thus  in  lifting  mankind  up'  into  a 
higher  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  ?  Are  the 
Fine  Arts  also,  like  the  sciences,  instruments  of 
spiritual  growth  and  development?  To  this 
question)  though  not  quite  so  evident  as  in  the 
case  of  science,  we  believe  an  affirmative 
answer  may  also  be  given.  The  Beautiful  is 
also  an  important  factor  of  the  problem  of 
education.  Let  us  notice  briefly  the  value  of 
the  Beautiful  to  mankind,  and  then  consider 
how  it  may  be  employed  in  education. 

I.  VALUE  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

The  ministry  of  the  Beautiful  is  largely  that  of 
an  unconscious  and  silently  permeating  influ- 
ence—the surroundings  of  childhood,  the  scen- 
ery upon  which  the  young  eye  opens  and  is  ac- 
customed to  dwell,  the  garden  flowers,  the 
spreading  meadows,  the  blossoming  orchards, 
the  shady  gloves,  the  purpled  hills,  the  flowing 
river, — all  give  shape  and  color  to  the  soul. 
Born  and  reared  in  a  great  city,  or  among  the 
varied  hills  and  valleys  of  New  England,  can- 
not but  make  a  vast  difference  in  the  taste  and 
feelings  of  a  man  or  woman.  Had  Shakspeare 
been  reared  in  the  streets  of  London  his  imagina- 
tion would  never  have  given  birth  to  uose 
beautiful  images  glowing  with  the  charms  of  the 
English  landscape.  Had  Burns  spent  his  child- 
ho^  among  the  snows  of  Greenland,  he  never 
would  have  sung  of  the  "  Wee,  modest,  crim- 
son>tipped  flower,"  or  "  Ye  banks  and  braes  o' 
Bonny  Doon."  " Thanatopsis "  and  "The 
Evening  Wind,'*  were  bom  in  a  poetic  mind 
fed  with  the  sweet  influences  of  rock  and  wood 
and  flowing  river.  The  intangible  influences 
of  beauty  enter  into  the  human  soul  and  shape 
it  to  "  finer  issues  '*  of  thou|^ht  and  feeline. 

This  truth  is  manifested  m  the  natural  char- 
acteristics of  the.  various  peoples  of  the  g^lobe. 
The  brightness  of  the  sun  and  stars  in  oriental 
climes  Ted  to  a  development  of  the  religious 
consciousness  into  the  practice  of  fire  worship- 
pers and  star  worshippers ;  the  hills  and  valleys 
and  delicious  climate  of  ancient  Greece  culti- 
vated that  fine  sense  of  the  beautiful  that  made 
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Athens  the  mother  of  art  and  poetry ;  the  sunny 
skies  and  purpled  hills  and  verdant  valleys  and 
soft  balmy  breezes  of  Italy  have  been  instru- 
mental in  making  her  the  home  of  music, 
poetry,  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  such  in- 
fluences as  these,  silently  permeating  and  work- 
ing in  the  human  soul,  that  have  shaped  and 
colored  and  inspired  the  taste  and  preferences 
and  longings  of  mankind,  and  helped  to  stamp 
a  civilization  with  national  characteristics.  As 
the  flavor  of  a  peach  or  the  fragrance  of  a  rose 
is  affected  by  the  indescribable  differences  of  soil 
and  climate,  so  the  mysterious  and  subtle  in- 
fluences of  beauty,  shape  and  color  the  work- 
ings and  expressions  of  the  human  soul.  The 
boy  may  not  remember  one  of  the  silly  stories 
or  vulgar  jests  that  he  may  have  heard  in  his 
childhood,  but  his  sense  of  refinement  has  been 
blunted  and  the  purity  of  his  imagination 
soiled.  What  is  known  as  "good  breeding  '*  is 
a  subtle  peculiarity  of  manner  and  behavior  that 
has  come  from  the  surroundings  of  a  reflned 
and  cultured  companionship.  In  all  these 
things  it  is  the  intangible,  etherial  element  of 
beauty  that  is  most  prominent  in  the  work. 

Beauty  is  a  factor  of  the  problem  of  education 
by  its  reflning  influences  on  the  human  heart. 
The  element  of  beauty  breathes  of  the  spirit  of 
purity  and  refinement  which  insensibly  flows 
mto  the  human  soul  and  moulds  the  character. 
The  mind  that  is  susceptible  to  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  art  naturally  turns  away  with  a  feel- 
ing of  disgust  from  all  that  is  coarse  and  vulgar, 
and  seeks  companionship  with  the  reflned  and 
elevated.  "  There  is  no  more  potent  antidote 
for  low  sensuality,*'  says  Schlegel,  "than  the 
admiration  of  beauty."  A  taste  for  music, 
poetry,  pictures,  etc.,  will  tend  to  destroy  the 
attractions  of  the  drinking  saloon  or  the  vulgar 
wit  and  ribald  jest  of  the  uncultured  crowd. 
A  home  of  taste  and  refinement  will  infuse  a 
spirit  of  refinement  into  the  mind  that  tends  to 
lift  it  above  the  grossness  of  vicious  and  degrad- 
ing indulgences.  As  the  sunlight  which  comes 
streaming  out  of  the  depths  of  the  pure  blue 
heavens  puts  its  golden  arms  around  the  flowers 
and  lifts  them  up  into  bloom  and  fragrance,  so 
the  spirit  of  beauty  is  the  light  of  the  world  of 
thought  and  feeling ;  and  the  soul  ^ows  and 
refines  in  this  light  as  the  lily  refines  in  the  sun- 
light of  day. 

The  Beautiful  is  a  factor  of  education  in  that 
it  provides  a  source  of  pure  enjoyment  to  man- 
kind, for  the  race  is  largely  moulded  by  its 
pastimes  and  sources  of  pleasure.  One  of  the 
purest  and  most  exquisite  pleasures  is  that 
which  comes  from  a  communion  with  the  works 
of  nature  and  art.  The  soul  thrills  with  an  ex- 
quisite delight  as  we  read  the  tender  sonnet  or 
sublime  epic,  wander  through  the  frescoed  halls 
or  galleries  of  immortal  paintings,  or  listen  to  the 
combined  voices  of  man  and  instrument  as  they 
blend  in  the  graceful  opera  or  grand  oratorio. 
So  also  the  beaudes  of  nature,  as  seen  in  the 
various  objects  of  the  physical  world  around  us, 
awaken  in  us  feelings  of  enjoyment  that  lift  the 
soul  into  a  purer  atmosphere  of  thoueht  and 
action.  The  tender  light  of  the  auronu  dawn, 
the  Uquid  depths  of  ue  blue  sky,  the  fleecy 


clouds  floating  above  in  a  multitude  of  mimic 
forms,  the  pure  white  lily  or  blushing  rose  of 
the  garden,  the  modest  violet  or  pale  blue  cam- 
panula of  the  shady  forest,  the  songs  of  birds 
filling  the  air  with  sweet  melodies,  me  purpled 
hills,  the  arching  bow,  the  laughing  cascade, 
the  thundering  cataract — all  these  touch  the  soul 
and  cause  it  to  swell  with  a  feeling  of  delight 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express,  and 
awaken  aspirations  and  longings  that  lead  to 
new  issues  of  thought  and  character. 

Beautv  is  a  factor  of  education  in  that  it  cul- 
tivates the  spirit  of  contentment  by  flinging  a 
charm  over  the  humblest  objects  and  circum- 
stances of  life.  It  is  a  spirit  that  fills  the  world 
with  its  presence,  and  may  be  as  prominent  in 
the  cot  of  the  peasant  as  the  palace  of  the  aris- 
tocrat. The  rose  is  as  fragrant,  the  lily  as  white, 
the  hyacinth  as  delicately  blue,  when  planted 
and  cared  for  by  the  fingers  of  the  rustic  coun- 
try girl  as  by  the  jeweled  fingers  of  the  city 
belle.  Wordsworth  voiced  a  universal  senti- 
ment when  he  said,  "  To  me  the  meanest  flower 
that  blows  can  give  thoughts  that  do  often  lie 
too  deep  for  tears."  Burns  at  the  humble  task 
of  a  plow-boy  could  find  a  theme  in  a  simple 
daisy  for  those  exquisite  lines,  "  Wee,  modest, 
crimson-tipped  flower,"  and  the  upturned  nest 
of  a  field-mouse  inspired  one  of  ttie  rarest  lit- 
erary gems  of  the  language.  The  cot  may  be 
never  so  lowly,  but  a  few  flowers  in  the  window, 
some  wreaths  of  rich -colored  autumn  leaves 
hanging  upon  the  wall,  and  a  tasteful  mingling 
of  colors  and  arrangement  of  furniture,  may 
make  it  seem  almost  as  attractive  as  the  pala- 
tial residence  of  the  millionaire.  It  is  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Beautiful  to  raise  up  the  lowly 
thins^s  of  life  and  enrobe  them  with  that 
subtle  and  etherial  spirit  of  beauty  that  shall 
make  them  a  source  of  perpetual  delight  and 
contentment. 

The  Beautiful  is  a  factor  of  education  because 
it  leads  to  the  culture  of  morality.  The  love  of 
the  Beautiful,  in  its  natural  tendency  to  refine  the 
mind,  tends  also  to  attract  it  into  the  paths  of 
purity  and  virtue.  A  taste  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art  will  naturally  lead  to  a  love  of 
moral  beauty ;  and  a  love  of  moral  beauty  leads 
to  virtuous  actions.  The  mind  that  is  suscepti- 
ble to  external  beauty,  that  delights  in  the 
beauty  of  color,  form  and  tone,  will  naturally  be 
open  to  the  influences  of  morality,  for  virtue  is 
moral  beauty.  Conscience  and  taste  are  so 
related  that  they  have  a  reciprocal  influence 
upon  each  other.  Many  persons  do  right  from 
the  love  of  the  beautiful  which  they  perceive  in 
moral  action,  aside  from  the  incentive  of  moral 
obligation.  A  cultured  infidel  might  refrain 
from  profanity  because  he  felt  that  it  was  vulgar 
to  swear ;  and  the  very  coarseness  of  the  life  of 
a  courtesan  would  weaken  her  attractions  to  a 
person  of  true  refinement  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
mg,  even  if  there  were  no  restraining  influences 
of  moral  principle.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  "vice 
is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien,"  that  we 
shun  it  on  account  of  its  deformity;  while  die 
fair  goddess  of  Virtue,  ever  radiant  with  celesdal 
beauty,  entices  us  into  the  paths  of  purity  and 
morality.    Beauty  is  thus  a  minister  of  virtue. 
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and  tends  to  purify  the  heart,  ennoble  the  as- 
pirations, and  dignify  the  hfe. 

Beauty  is  a  factor  of  education  also  because 
it  is  an  aid  and  an  incentive  to  religion.  The 
Beautiful  in  the  world  is  a  divine  presence,  and 
leads  the  soul  upward  toward  the  ineffable 
beauty  of  the  Divine  Artist  who  has  given  it  ex- 
pression. All  radiant  with  the  glory  of  the 
celestial  world,  it  turns  the  mind  upward  towards 
the  source  of  eternal  and  heavenly  beauty.  The 
Beautiful  is  thus  one  of  the  ladders  on  which 
the  soul  rises  towards  the  pure  and  the  heavenly. 
"  In  days  of  yore,**  says  Schiller,  '*  nothing  was 
holy  but  the  Beautiful ;  and  mankind  began  the 
worship  of  the  gods  by  bowing  at  the  altars  of 
beauty.**  The  "mother  church"  has  under- 
stood this  ministry  of  the  Beautiful,  and  em- 
ployed it  for  deepening  the  religious  feeling  and 
devotion  of  the  people.  Painting  and  sculp- 
ture and  architecture  and  poetry  and  music 
have  all  been  enlisted  in  the  interests  of  relig- 
ion. It  is  in  the  service  of  religion  also  that  art 
has  achieved  its  greatest  triumphs.  The  most 
beautiful  frescoes  are  those  of  Michael  Angelo 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel ;  the  master- 
pieces of  Raphael  are  the  Madonnas  and  the 
Transfiguration  of  the  Saviour;  the  noblest 
specimens  of  modem  architecture  are  found  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Europe;  and  the  grandest 
musical  compositors  are  the  sacred  fugues  of 
Bach  and  the  oratories  of  Hay  den  and 
Handel. 

The  Beautiful  is  thus  a  factor  of  education  in 
that  it  is  an  agent  of  morality  and  religion.  It 
must  be  admitted  however,  that  aesthetic  culture 
b  not  always  found  associated  with  moral  and 
religious  culture.  The  very  sensitiveness  of  the 
soul  developed  by  the  love  of  the  Beautiful  ren- 
ders it  susceptible  to  some  of  the  influences  and 
temptations  which  lower  the  moral  tone  and  de- 
grade the  life.  Edgar  A.  Poe  had  the  genius 
of  an  angel,  but  his  selfish  disposition  and  in- 
temperate habits  placed  him  among  those  who 
had  fallen  from  the  high  position  of  innocence 
and  virtue.  Lord  Byron's  vivid  imagination 
and  refined  literary  taste  could  not  keep  him 
fi^om  the  degrading  companionship  of  his  Vene- 
tian life,  nor  preserve  his  muse  from  the  volup- 
tuous passages  of  Don  Juan.  The  love  of  the 
beautiful  by  itself  will  not  always  make  us  either 
virtuous  or  religious.  Had  Raphael  been  mor- 
ally what  he  was  aestheticallv,  even  Christ  him- 
self would  almost  have  haa  a  rival  in  virtue. 
The  theology  of  the  Greeks  presented  the  first 
example  of  a  system  of  ethics  founded  upon 
the  beautiful,  but  was  insufficient  because 
beauty  and  piety  are  not  identical.  Religious 
faith  and  feeling  must  How  from  the  religious 
nature  rather  than  the  aesthetic  nature ;  but  piety 
and  beauty  may  go  hand  in  hand,  for  the  high- 
est beauty  is  that  of  the  spiritual  nature  which 
manifests  itself  in  a  pure  and  noble  character. 
The  most  beautiful  object  on  earth  is  a  true  and 
beautiful  womanhood,  and  the  noblest  object  of 
life  is  a  high  and  lofly  manhood.  The  spirit  of 
the  Beautiful  may  therefore  unite  its  attractions 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Good,  and  enhance  its 
glory  as  clambering  vine-leaves  adorn  Corin- 
thian columns  and  Gothic  arches. 


II.  APPLICATION  OF  BEAUTY  IN  EDUCATION. 

Assuming  then  the  value  of  the  Beautiful 
as  one  of  the  factors  of  education,  a  pxiactical 
question  presents  itself  as  to  how  we  can  make 
use  of  this  element  in  the  education  of  man- 
kind. A  few  words  on  this  subject  may  be  of 
sufficient  interest  to  claim  your  further  atten- 
tion for  a  few  minutes. 

And  first  I  remark  that  the  work  of  education 
through  the  influence  of  the  Beautiful  should  be- 
gin with  the  earliest  experience  of  the  child. 
Childhood  is  the  time  for  the  deepest  and  most 
permanent  impressions  of  every  kind;  and 
among  these  impressions  none  are  more  deeply 
felt  than  those  of  the  Beautiful.  Every  child  is 
naturally  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  forms, 
colors,  and  sounds;  or  repelled  bv  what  is  ugly, 
coarse,  and  discordant.  "  Beauty.**  says  Emer- 
son, "  is  the  pilot  of  the  young  soul ;"  and  by  its 
influence  we  may  guide  the  souls  of  children 
in  the  development  of  those  spiritual  attributes 
that  give  excellence  and  symmetry  to  their 
after-hves. 

This  ministry  of  the  Beautiful  should  begin  in 
the  home-life  of  the  child.  Every  home  should, 
so  far  as  possible,  be  made  a  nursery  of  refine- 
ment ana  good  taste.  The  surroundings  of  the 
house  should  be  such  as  to  cultivate  a  sense  of 
harmony  and  a  love  for  the  charms  of  rural 
scenery.  The  yard  should  be  covered  with  a 
soft  green  sward,  flowers  should  bloom  in  the 
garden  and  give  fragrance  to  the  air;  shade 
trees  should  be  planted  around  the  house  and 
along  the  lanes,  and  the  birds  be  invited  to 
make  their  nests  in  the  branches  and  lend  the 
charm  of  melody  to  the  scene.  Within  the 
house,  there  should  be  an  air  of  neatness  and 
an  atmosphere  of  culture  and  refinement.  Pic- 
tures should  adorn  the  walls,  they  need  not  be 
costly  or  rare ;  a  bouquet  should  often  give  beauty 
to  the  table  of  the  dining  room ;  there  could  be 
an  organ  or  piano  in  the  parlor  or  sitting-room 
so  that  music  may  lend  a  charm  to  the  home 
life ;  literary  gems  should  be  read,  and  recited 
at  meal  time  or  other  convenient  place ;  poetry 
and  history  should  take  the  place  of  gossip  in 
the  conversation  of  the  household ;  and  every 
practical  means  should  be  taken  to  make  home 
a  centre  of  culture  and  refinement.  Give  the 
country  refined  and  cultured  homes,  and,  even 
if  nothing  be  said  of  morality  and  religion,  we 
would  lift  our  people  up  into  a  higher  spiritual 
life  that  would  go  tar  to  banish  vice  and  crime, 
and  make  our  jails  and  penitentiaries  almost 
needless. 

The  element  of  beauty  should  also  be  made 
influential  in  the  school-life  of  the  child.  Our 
school-houses  should  be  surrounded  with  school 
grounds  that  may  minister  to  the  taste  for  the 
artistic  and  beautiful.  There  should  be  green 
sward,  gpravelled  walks,  beds  of  flowers,  shady 
trees,  and  singing  birds.  Surroundings  like 
these,  which  are  possible  with  but  little  expense, 
will  do  much  to  refine  the  taste,  elevate  the 
feelings,  banish  rudeness  of  behavior,  and  facil- 
itate the  discipline  of  the  school.  Within  the 
school-room  there  should  be  an  air  of  neatness 
and  refinement.  Rude  furniture,  soiled  walls, 
and  dirty  floors,  are  terrible  demoralizers  of 
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young  children.  The  old  school-houses  with 
their  unpainted  and  mutilated  pine  desks  and 
slab  benches  were  a  continual  temptation  to 
boys  to  use  their  pencils  and  knives  and  thus 
contribute  to  the  scene  of  mutilation  and  de- 
struction. Give  the  children  neat  and  cleanly 
school-rooms,  suitable  and  beautiful  furniture, 
and  you  remove  the  temptation  for  destruction  ; 
and  they  will  keep  their  Jack-knives  in  their 
pockets  and  use  their  pencils  for  more  laudable 
purposes.  The  child  has  an  inborn  love  for  the 
Beautiful;  and  his  sensitive  soul  responds  so 
readily  to  his  surroundings  that  both  feeling  and 
conduct  will  act  in  harmony  therewith.  I  have 
known  a  complete  revolution  in  the  discipline 
and  dep>ortment  of  a  school  to  result  from  a  little 
whitewash  on  the  walls,  some  fresh  paint  on  the 
wood-work,  and  the  introduction  of  outline  maps 
and  a  new  set  of  school  furniture.  The  furni- 
ture of  our  school-rooms  should  therefore  be 
neat  and  attractive,  maps  and  pictures  should 
hang  upon  the  walls,  a  bouquet  of  flowers  should 
often  adorn  the  teacher's  desk,  the  colors- of  the 
furniture  should  be  harmoniously  blended,  and 
everything  practicable  be  done  to  create  an 
atmosphere  that  gratifies  the  taste  and  har- 
monizes the  feelings,  and  thus,  through  the  im- 
palpable influences  of  beauty,  lifts  the  youthful 
mind  up  into  a  higher  spiritual  life. 

All  the  exercises  of  the  school  should,  so  far 
as  possible,  be  permeated  by  this  element  of 
the  Beautiful.  The  work  written  upon  the 
blackboard  should  be  neat  and  symmetrical, 
and  in  this  respect  the  teacher  should  be  an 
example  to  his  pupils.  A  careless  teacher, 
with  awkward  and  uncouth  writing  on  the 
blackboard,  can  produce  a  feeline  of  nervous- 
ness and  restlessness  in  his  class  that  will  make 
them  disorderly  and  inattentive;  while  neat 
and  beautiful  work  in  grammar  and  arithmetic 
flowing  from  the  crayon  of  the  teacher  will  at- 
tract the  attention,  command  the  admiration, 
and  create  a  feeling  of  pleasure  that  results  in 
industry  and  good  order. 

More  especially  should  this  aesthetic  element 
control  the  use  of  the  voice  in  the  school-room. 
The  soul  is  so  constituted  that  it  is  soothed  and 
charmed  with  beautiful  tones  and  musical 
cadences  and  the  flowing  movements  of  rhyth- 
mical utterances.  Whatever  is  harsh  and  dis- 
cordant, or,  lackine  in  the  regularity  of  rhyth- 
mical movement,  disturbs  and  agitates  the  feel- 
ing and  induces  a  feeling  of  nervousness  that 
tends  to  restlessness,  disorder,  and  disobedi- 
ence. The  voices  of  children  in  recitation  and 
in  the  reading  classes  should  be  trained  to  soft 
and  gentle  utterances  and,  so  far  as  possible,  be 
sweet  and  musical.  The  old  "school -room 
tone,"  With  its  high  pitch  and  strained  and  un- 
natural force,  was  not  onlv  an  offence  to  good 
taste  but  a  source  of  disorder  and  confusion.  A 
few  years  ago  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore made  a  rule  that  any  teacher  who  al- 
lowed pupils  to  use  the  old-fashioned  "  school- 
room tone"  in  recitation  should  forfeit  her  situ- 
ation ;  and  they  no  doubt  acted  wisely  thereby, 
for  a  gentle  and  natural  style  of  expression  is 
for  many  situations  in  life  worth  as  much  as  a 
knowledge  of  grammar  or  arithmetic. 


In  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  the  teacher 
should  be  an  example  to  her  pupils.  Her  voice 
should  be  natural,  kindly,  and  sympathetic,  and 
her  words  should  flow  out  in  sweet  and  musical 
cadences.  For  the  acquisition  of  a  pure  and 
natural  style  of  expression,  so  rare  in  the  exer- 
cises of  the  school-room,  it  would  pay  some 
teachers  to  take  some  common-sense  lessons  in 
the  art  of  elocution.  Many  teachers  do  a  great 
deal  to  disturb  and  even  demoralize  tl^eir  schools 
by  the  improper  and  unnatural  use  of  the  voice 
in  teaching.  I  can  take  a  class  in  mental  arith- 
metic, even  when  they  are  well  prepared  on  the 
lesson,  and  so  completely  demoralize  them  in  a 
few  moments  by  my  method  of  reading  the 
problems,  that  they  can  hardly  repeat  or  ana- 
lyze a  single  example.  A  harsh,  shrill  voice, 
with  a  jerky  and  explosive  utterance,  is  a  more 
frequent  source  of  disquiet  and  disorder  in  the 
school-room  than  most  teachers  are  aware  of; 
while  a  soft,  sweet  voice,  with  a  quiet,  gentle 
and  sympathetic  utterance,  will  soothe  and  quiet 
a  restless  group  of  children,  and  charm  them  to 
industry  and  obedience. 

I  suggest  also  that  so  far  as  possible  we  should 
utilize  the  physical  surroundings  of  our  pupils  for 
aesthetic  culture.  I  believe  that  my  own  tastes 
and  character  were  largely  affected  by  the 
scenery  by  which  I  was  surrounded  in  child- 
hood. Before  me  flowed  the  classic  Hudson 
with  its  white-winged  sloops,  its  double-winged 
schooners,  and  its  swiftly-moving  steamboats; 
behind  me  and  circling  around  toward  the  left, 
were  the  Colabark  mountains,  dark,  grand,  and 
full  of  mysterious  and  magical  traditions;  on 
the  left  rose  the  rounded  peak  of  Stony  Point, 
with  its  patriotic  memories  of  the  Revolution ; 
then  there  were  the  swiftly-flowing  mountain 
stream,  the  sparkling  cascade  from  the  haunted 
swamp,  the  lowland  bridge  with  its  headless 
horseman  so  often  seen  on  dark  and  stormy 
nights,  and  the  spectre-haunted  woods  where 
the  pirate  Kidd  had  buried  his  ill-gotten  stores. 
Indeed.  I  have  sometimes  thought  if  all  these 
things  had  been  properly  utilized  there  might 
have  been  the  gifts  of  the  poet  or  artist  added 
to  that  of  the  teacher.  It  was  my  ambition  as  a 
teacher  that  some  of  my  pupils  should  attain  to 
eminence  in  the  world  of  literature — ^a  wish  that 
has  been  only  partly  gratified  ;  but  had  I  my 
work  to  do  over  again  I  should  endeavor  to  do 
more  to  give  them  the  inspiration  drawn  from 
natural  scenery  than  from  the  rules  of  rhetoric 
or  the  pages  of  literature. 

Lastly,  I  observe  that  beauty  of  behainar  is 
also  a  powerful  influence  in  the  education  of 
children.  Gentle  manners  and  a  graceful  car- 
riage carry  with  themselves  a  charm  that  com- 
mands admiration  and  esteem,  and  is  a  stronger 
influence  for  obedience  than  threats  and  pun- 
ishments. Herein  is  one  reason  why  women 
are  often  more  successful  in  governing  a  school 
of  rough  and  uncultivated  boys  than  men.  Even 
the  most  uncultured  men  feel  the  subtle  in- 
fluence of  refined  manners,  and  yield  theni- 
selves  unconsciously  to  the  spell.  It  was  said 
of  Lady  Hastings  that  to  know  her  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  liberal  education  ;  and  die  indescriba- 
ble charm  of  some  women  will  do  more  for  the 
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building  of  character  among  their  pupik  than 
an  the  studies  of  the  school-room. 

Besides,  beauty  of  behavior  is  a  stepping- 
stone  to  virtuous  conduct.  "Manners  and 
morals  "  is  the  proper  order  in  culture,  for  good 
manners  are  often  the  pathway  to  good  morals. 
A  taste  for  what  is  pleasing  and  beautiful  will 
naturally  develop  a  conscience  for  what  is  good 
and  honorable.  The  human  race  has  risen  to  its 
conceptions  of  the  right  partly  through  its  love 
for  what  was  attractive  to  the  sense  of  beauty. 
To  civilize  an  Indian  squaw,  we  would  not  begin 
with  the  catechism  and  Bible,  but  rather  with  a 
cake  of  soap,  a  hair-brush,  and  a  looking-glass: 
and  I  have  seen  some  country  schools  in  which 
the  deportment  could  have  been  improved  by  a 
good,  thorough  washing.  Physical  purity  is  a 
stepping-stone  to  spiritual  purity;  "clean  hands,*' 
is  a  significant  term  for  honesty  in  official  posi- 
tion. A  chiM  will  be  better  behaved  when  its 
face  and  hands  are  not  covered  with  dirt.  A 
neat  dress  and  a  new  pair  of  shoes  will  do  more 
to  keep  it  out  of  mischief  than  the  interdiction  of 

I      the  teacher  or  the  fear  of  punishment. 

I  I  have  seen  boys  whose  imitation  of  the  un- 
couth manners  of  some  handsome  rowdy  was 
their  first  step  towards  rowdyism.  Let  a  boy 
wear  his  hat  on  one  side  of  his  head,  roll  up 
his  trousers  to  the  top  of  his  boots,  and  jam  his 

I      hands  deep  into  his  pockets,  because  he  thinks 

I  it  looks  manly,  and  lie  may  soon  feel  like  rob- 
bing an  orchard  or  a  barnyard.  Bad  manners 
and  bad  conduct  are  more  closely  related  than 
most  people  are  aware  of.    So  I  would  advise 

I      that  teachers  and  parents  pay  special  attention 

I  to  the  manners  of  children,  not  only  for  their 
own  intrinsic  value,  but  that  through  uie  beauty 

I  of  behavior  they  may  rise  to  the  appreciation 
and  practice  of  upright  and  honorable  conduct. 
Let  us  therefore  realize  that  the  Beautiful  is 
one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  problem  of 
education.  Let  us  endeavor  to  cultivate  the 
taste  of  children,  as  well  as  their  intellect  and 
conscience.  Let  us  aim  to  develop  a  love  for 
the  beautiful  as  found  in  literature,  in  art.  and 
in  nature,  and  thus  open  to  them  a  source  of 
refined  and  elevating  enjoyment.  Especially 
let  us  make  use  of  it  as  one  of  the  ladders  upon 
which  we  may  lead  them  upward  into  the  higher 
sphere  of  mondlty  and  religion.  The  highest 
b«anty  is  that  which  belongs  to  conduct  and 
character ;  and  moral  action  patterned  after  a 
high  ideal  of  excellence  becomes  artistic. 
Every  man  may  therefore  be  an  artist,  the  artist 
of  character,  ever  striving  to  realize  that  which 
is  higher,  purer,  and  nobler  than  his  present 
self.  As  we  endeavor  to  realize  these  models 
of  spiritual  excellence,  we  shall  rise  to  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  that  Divine  beauty  which  is 
above  all,  in  all,  and  through  all.  We  may 
thus  come  to  feel  with  the  ancients  that  the 
sod  alone  is  beautiful ;  and  in  loving  the  beau- 
tiful the  soul  loves  its  own  image  as  there  ex- 
pressed. With  such  an  appreciation  of  those 
spiritual  endowments  that  give  grace  to  woman- 
hood and  dignity  to  manhood  we  may  feel  to 
join  with  old  Socrates  in  the  prayer,  "  O  Pan, 
atnd  ye  other  gods  of  this  sacred  place,  grant  to 
make  me  beautiful  within !  ** 


At  the  close  of  Dr.  Brooks'  address  an  in- 
vitation was  given  the  members  to  visit  the 
building  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, after  which  Association  adjourned 
until  8  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  evening  exercises  were  opened  with 
a  song  by  Miss  Dotts,  after  which  Dr. 
Brooks,  in  a  few  complimentary  remarks, 
introduced  the  lecturer  of  the  evening,  Dr. 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  of  Concord  Mass.,  who  de- 
livered the  address  on      y 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TO  SUPPORT 
THE  COLLEGE, 

which  appeared  in  the  August  number  of 
The  Jaurnalj  at  pages  44-53. 

The  session  closed   with  a  vocal  solo, 
"The  Handwriting  on  the  Wall." 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 


THE  devotional  exercise  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  was  led  by  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
C.  SwENTZEL,  of  Trinity  P.  E.  church  of 
Scran  ton. 

The  ballot  for  formal  election  of  the  offi- 
cers nominated  yesterday  (see  page  81)  was 
deposited,  and  their  election  declared  by 
the  President.  The  tellers  appointed  were 
Supts.  Grimes  and  Bevan,  Misses  Gerhart, 
Kenuon  and  Heberly. 

A  proposition  prevailed  to  dispense  with 
the  afternoon  session  and  hear  all  the  papers 
this  morning,  but  this  was  afterwards  re- 
considered. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Harris,  of  Factoryville,  Pa., 
then  read  the  following  paper  on 

education  and  heredity. 

No  generation  can  be  raised  much  above  the 
generation  which  precedes  it.  And  this  is  true 
not  only  because  each  generation  educates  the 
next,  but  also  because  it  transmits  to  its  suc- 
cessor its  own  character.  The  child  is  not  a 
block  of  marble  to  be  chiseled  into  whatever 
form  the  artist  chooses ;  but  is  endowed  with  a 
will  within  whose  precincts  none  can  enter, 
within  which  the  Creator  himself  does  not  enter 
with  any  coercive  power. 

The  will,  which  determines  character,  if  it  is 
not  itself  character,  is,  both  in  energy  and  per- 
sistence, a  matter  of  inheritance,  and  is  found 
ordinarily  to  have  shaped  for  itself  an  organism 
suited  to  its  distinctive  nature ;  so  that  we  can 
with  some  assurance  decide  from  the  physical 
appearance  of  a  man  as  to  the  characteristics  of 
his  will.  The  child  comes  to  us  with  certain 
mental  traits  received  from  his  ancestors.    Our 
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race  is  continued  by  propagation  according  to 
certain  fixed  laws,  so  that  there  are  no  freaks 
of  nature  in  the  production  of  either  small  or 
great  men.  The  blood  which  flowed  in  the 
veins  of  Patrick  Henry  flowed  also  in  the  veins 
of  William  Robertson,  the  historian,  and  in  Wil- 
liam Winston,  next  to  Henry  the  most  eloquent 
man  of  his  time.  Patrick  Henry  did  not  become 
the  ereat  orator  that  he  was  because  he  devoted 
his  days  to  the  study  of  Butier*s  Analogy,  and 
his  nights  to  the  perusal  of  "Livy's  pictured 
page;'*  but  he  so  ae voted  himself  because  the 
spirit  of  logic  and  eloquence  was  in  him  ;  just 
as  Ferguson,  the  Scotch  shepherd,  did  not  be- 
come an  astronomer  by  studying  the  stars,  but 
he  studied  the  stars  because  he  was  an  astron- 
omer. There  are  types  of  mind  which  delight 
in  physical  nature  in  ner  manifold  forms ;  others 
in  the  study  of  mathematics ;  others  in  language; 
others  still  in  art.  Paschal,  before  the  age  of 
fourteen,   discovered,    unaided,    the   principal 

Propositions  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid ;  Mozart, 
efore  the  age  of  six,  composed  pieces  of  music 
of  singular  merit;  and  they  did  so,  as  the  people 
say.  '  'because  it  was  in  them."  The  pniloso- 
pher  cannot  say  more.  It  was  in  them  because 
it  was  born  in  them.  They  had  their  power  as 
as  a  heritage  through  their  ancestors,  and  not  as 
a  direct  gift  from  Heaven.  I  believe  indeed 
that  for  every  great  occasion  God  has  his  great 
man  ready,  but  he  prepares  the  man  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  way  of  working,  nourishing 
the  germ  through  ages  and  bringing  it  to  matu- 
rity at  the  fullness  of  times. 

It  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  human  soul, 
endowed  with  will,  that  all  education  must  be 
essentially  5^//" education,  and  that  this  devel- 
opment of  self  will  be  along  the  lines  of  heredi- 
tary tendency.  This  would  be  true  if  education 
were  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  only.  For 
knowledge  is  not  a  matter  of  memory  merely, 
but  of  cnaracter.  We  know  that  which  we 
master  and  assimilate;  and  mastery  is  of  the 
will,  and  assimilation  is  of  the  intellect  and 
desires.  We  listen  to  an  address  or  read  a 
book :  part  we  absorb  and  build  into  ourselves, 
and  part  we  unconsciously  reject.  What  we 
assimilate  and  what  we  reject  depends  on  what 
we  are ;  and  thus  character  determines  knowl- 
edge. But  when  we  reflect  that  education  is 
chiefly  the  development  of  will,  of  motives,  of 
mind,  we  perceive  yet  more  clearly  that  this 
development  must  from  its  nature  be  j^^-devel- 
opment,  and  so  along  the  lines  of  hereditary 
tendency.  In  some  cases  this  tendency  is  very 
strong.  Edwards,  the  naturalist,  had  an  irresist- 
ible longing  to  be  always  among  living  things. 
"  This,*'  he  says,  '*  is  the  only  reason  I  can  give 
for  becoming  a  lover  of  nature."  This  man 
with  this  tendency  was  threatened,  was  flogged 
unmercifully,and  was  expelled  from  three  schools 
before  he  was  six  years  of  age.  How  happy  for 
him,  how  much  better  for  science,  if  he  had 
found  a  wise  teacher  to  encourage  and  direct 
him ;  if  he  like  Faraday  had  been  discovered 
by  some  Humphrey  Davy.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
en  numerating  his  discoveries,  closed  by  saying, 
"  But  my  greatest  discovery  was  Michael  Fara- 
day." 


The  chief  function  of  the  educator  is  to  dis- 
cover the  tendency  of  each,  mind,  to  stimulate 
it  along  the  line  of  its  strength,  to  direct  it, 
broaden  it,  furnish  it  food,  and  buttress  it  with 
habits  of  regularity.  The  world  has  ou^own 
and  has  no  use  for  the  philosophers  who  evolve 
systems  of  the  universe  out  of  their  own  con- 
sciousness. Men  no  longer  go  to  nature  with 
a  message  of  their  own,  but  deferentially  they 
question  what  she  has  to  say.  So  Bacon 
taught :  "  Man  as  the  minister  and  interpreter 
of  nature  does  and  understands  as  much  as  his 
observations  on  the  order  of  nature,  either  with 
regard  to  matter  or  mind,  permit  him  ;  and  he 
neither  knows  nor  is  capable  of  more."  This 
sentiment  revolutionized  scientific  methods- 
has  borne  fruit  beyond  the  expectation  even  of 
its  author.  We  need  the  application  of  the 
same  principle  to  education.  The  world  has  no 
use  for — ^though  I  cannot  say  it  has  entirely 
outgrown— the  educator  who  believes  that  the 
child  is  placed  in  his  care  to  be  moulded  accord- 
ing to  some  pattern  evolved  from  his  own  imag- 
ination, or  received  by  tradition  from  the 
fathers.  The  real  educator  is  the  interpreter 
and  servant  of  nature,  afid  "  nature  is  to  be 
subdued  only  by  submission." 

Reverendy,  therefore,  the  true  educator 
stands  before  the  child,  who  is  nature,  and  a 
nobler  nature  than  any  other  found  in  the  earth 
or  in  any  star  in  the  heavens,  and  according  to 
the  clearest  answer  vouchsafed  to  him  and  bis 
fellow-interpreters,  touches,  with  awed  spirit, 
and  influences,  according  to  whatever  power  is 
his,  this  nature,  which  is  the  last  link  in  a  series 
of  sixty  centuries,  and  the  first  in  a  series  every 
individual  of  which  will  feel  the  effect  of  that 
touch  in  all  the  generations  to  come. 

In  placing  education  in  the  position  of  an  in- 
terpreter and  agent  of  nature,  we  do  assign  to 
it  a  high  place,  and  concede  to  it  a  mighty 
power.  And  by  education  we  mean  all  those 
influences  coming  from  created  things  that  ef- 
fect changes  in  the  soul  of  man.  We  include, 
therefore,  all  those  influences  that  come 
from  the  world  of  sight  and  the  world  of 
sound,  the  influences  of  society  and  of  mind 
upon  mind,  whether  direct  or  tiirough  spoken 
or  written  thought.  The  educator,  as  the  ser- 
vant of  nature,  finds  himself  standing  utterly 
powerless  in  the  presence  of  those  essential 
traits  that  characterize  men  as  men.  He 
cannot  add  one  more  to  the  perceptive  fac- 
ulties which  we  have  received  by  inherit- 
ance from  our  ancestors ;  he  cannot  add  an- 
other to  the  faculties  of  mind  or  of  spirit  which 
we  have  also  inherited.  These  great  essential 
characteristics  of  soul  are  beyond  the  power  ot 
education  to  add  to  their  number.  In  another 
direction,  also,  education  finds  herself  impotent 
She  cannot  raise  the  morally  guilty  into  a  con- 
dition of  guildessness,  nor  into  that  state  of  per- 
fect purity  known  as  Heaven.  In  that,  educa- 
tion must  trust  man  to  the  hand  that  made  him, 
which  is  also  the  hand  that  redeemed  him.  In 
the  minor  traits  of  heredity,  the  endless  varia- 
tions arising  from  the  possession  of  one  quality 
or  another  in  greater  or  less  degree,  education 
has  great  influence.    The  chief  function  of  ed- 
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ucadon,  however,  is  to  stimulate  the  mind  to  ac- 
tivity and  direct  it,  and  in  this  its  power  is  im- 
measurable. It  shows  its  power  even  upon  the 
physical  organism.  ''The  new  generation  of 
negroes/*  says  a  southern  journal,  *'  is  showing 
the  effect  of  higher  culture.  All  colored  chil- 
dren, no  matter  how  dusky  in  hue,  show  the 
change.  Aquiline  noses,  smaller  mouths  with 
thinner  lips,  are  the  rule.  This  outward  change 
is  an  index  of  the  change  within.  When  the 
man  Friday  had,  from  the  diagram  in  the  sand, 
comprehended  some  of  the  properties  of  the 
circle,  he  rose  from  the  contemplation  a  changed 
man.  His  brain  had  deeper  depressions,  and 
so  greater  surface  than  before  :  his  eye  beamed 
with  new  lustre  :  his  face  began  to  shine  with 
intelligence.  The  change  was  not  great,  to  be 
sure,  from  one  such  effort.  But  let  the  process 
be  repeated  a  thousand  times,  and  his  own 
mother  would  not  know  him,  nor  would  he 
recognize  his  former  self;  and  still  less  would 
his  mother  know  her  gprandchildren. 

Equal  education  cannot  lift  all  minds  to  the 
same  heights.  The  memory  of  Grotius  will 
retain  a  mousand  times  as  much  as  the  ordi- 
nary memory ;  and  while  memory  is  the  most 
cducable  of  the  faculties,  no  training  can  em- 
power the  average  memory  to  acquire  and  re- 
tain, with  any  strain  of  effort,  what  the  memory 
of  Grotius  retains  with  perfect  ease.  Newton, 
at  the  age  of  twenty -three,  wrote  the  Principia ; 
no  mathematical  training  can  enable  many 
minds  at  maturity  to  follow  its  reasonings.  Yet 
all  grades  4>f  mind  can  be  improved  by  educa- 
tion, and  perhaps  no  mind  has  been  so  happy 
in  surroundings  and  influences,  and  so  ener- 
getic and  well-directed  in  its  activities,  that  it 
attained  to  the  full  measure  *of  its  possibilities. 

It  is  found  that  of  those  classed  as  idiotic  or 
imbedies,  more  than  thirty  per  cent.,  under 
suitable  instruction,  have  been  raised  to  the 
capability  of  one-third  of  an  average  man; 
more  than  forty  per  cent,  to  the  capability  of 
two-thirds  of  an  average  man :  and  twenty- five 
per  cent  have  been  brought  so  near  the  stand- 
ard of  average  manhood  as  to  defy  the  scrutiny 
of  good  judges  when  compared  with  average 
young  men  and  women.  It  is  especially  those 
of  the  lower  grades  of  endowment  that  need 
most  the  attention  and  help  of  the  educator. 
For  the  man  of  supreme  genius,  the  school  can 
do  but  little.  He  can  with  slight  loss  dispense 
with  it  altogether.  A  Shakespeare  will  pursue 
his  course  of  self- development,  gathering  from 
all  life  and  from  all  literature,  a  "universal  ab- 
sorbent," as  he  has  been  fitly  called,  and  assim- 
ilating all  that  he  takes  in,  with  little  need  of 
direction  and  less  need  of  stimulus  ;  but  as  we 
descend  from  the  highest  to  the  lower  grades  of 
inherited  powers,  the  need  of  educational  help 
increases,  and  the  skill  of  the  educator  is  more 
severely  tested.  These  require  every  resource 
of  skill,  every  enheartening  of  spirit,  every 
stimulation  of  will  that  the  ablest  mind,  the 
largest  heart,  the  most  sympathetic  soul, 
fan  give.  A  school  like  West  Point,  which  ex- 
ists for  a  special  purpose,  may  proceed  upon  the 
principle  of  selection ;  but  tne  great  public 
school  which  exists,  not  to  develop  a  few  into 


superior  excellence,  but  for  the  uplifting  of  all 
— the  great  public  school  must  be  a  help  to 
those  who  most  need  help,  and  not  spend  its 
force  solely  nor  chiefly  for  those  who  need  it 
least. 

This  argument  acquires  two-fold  force,  when 
we  reflect  that  we  work  not  on  the  present  only, 
but  working  on  the  present,  we  work  on  the 
coming  generations.  These  are  the  parents  of 
the  ages  to  come.  Making  due  allowance  for 
atavism,  it  is  still  true  that  if  by  education  we 
raise  this  generation  one  degree  in  intelligence 
and  rnorality,  we  lift  the  next  and  succeeding 
generations  one  degree.  True,  the  individual, 
whatever  his  inheritance,  may,  through  yielding 
to  evil,  rapidly  deteriorate ;  so  may  a  people, 
through  luxury  or  the  enervating  influences  of 
climate,  or  through  loss  of  political  freedom,  in 
manifold  ways,  speedily  lose  their  preeminence. 
For  there  is  no  guaranty  in  blood  for  growth  in 
manl^  vigor,  either  for  families  or  nations,  but 
only  m  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  being.  It 
is  a  fact,  however,  full  of  hope,  that  evil  is  less 
persistent  in  man  than  virtue ;  that  virtue  will 
persist — upon  condition  of  obedience,  to  be 
sure — ^to  a  thousand  generations,  whilst  evil 
must  either  be  abandoned,  or  the  line  become 
extinct  by  the  third  or  fourth  generation.  It  is 
because  our  work  is  with  souls  endued  with  a 
power  of  volition  and  self-direction,  that  we 
have  hope  in  our  work.  If  it  were  clay,  pass- 
ive in  our  hands,  we  could  fashion  it  according 
to  our  will ;  but  then  the  first  storm  would  undo 
our  work.  But  because  we  are  working  for 
minds,  each  gain  is  a  gain  forever. 

At  this  day,  and  before  this  audience,  I  need 
enter  no  plea  for  the  education  of  women.  But 
I  may  remind  you  that  upon  heredity  is  based 
the  strongest  reason  for  the  best  and  highest 
development  of  the  mothers  of  men.  They, 
more  than  the  fathers,  determine,  both  by  the 
blood  they  transmit  and  by  the  education  they 
give,  the  character  of  the  race. 

Soft  is  the  breath  of  a  maiden's  Yes  : 

Scarce  the  light  gossamer  stirs  with  less; 

But  never  a  cable  that  holds  so  fast, 

Through  all  the  battles  of  wave  and  blast, 

And  never  an  echo  of  speech  or  song 

That  lives  in  the  babbling  air  so  long ! 

There  were  tones  in  the  voice  that  whispered  then. 

You  may  hear  to-day  in  a  hundred  men. 

What  if  a  hundred  years  ago, 

Those  close-shut  lips  had  answered  No, 

When  forth  the  tremulous  question  came 

That  cost  the  maiden  her  Norman  name  ? 

Would  I  be  I,  or  would  it  be 

One-tenth  another  to  nine-tenths  me  ? 

Supt.  Brumbaugh,  of  Huntingdon,  said 
he  had  prepared  to  open  this  discussion, 
according  to  appointment,  but  if  it  was  still 
desired  to  dispense  with  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, he  was  quite  willing  to  give  up  his  time, 
or  send  his  remarks  to  The  School  Journal 
to  be  printed  in  their  place  in  the  report. 

It  was  the  general  desire,  however,  to 
follow  the  order  of  the  programme,  and 
Supt,  Brumbaugh  read  the  following: 
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HEREDITY  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  scheme  of  intellectual  development  com- 
prehends an  internal  as  well  as  an  external 
factor.  There  is  intuitive  as  well  as  empirical 
knowledge.  Our  discussion  primarily  has  to  do 
with  this  internal  or  intuitive  element  of  mental 
growth.  This  factor  has  to  do  with  all  those 
original  properties  of  the  mitid  which  are  in- 
capable of  analysis — modes  of  sensibility,  dis- 
crimination, assimilation,  capacities  of  feeling 
and  willing,  retentiveness,  etc. — and  is  largely 
modified  by  inherited  tendencies^  the  result  not 
of  individual  experience,  but  of  ancestral  ex- 
perience through  successive  generations. 

"  Heredity  is,"  according  to  Papillon,  "that 
biological  law  in  virtue  of  which  living  bein|^ 
tend  to  transmit  to  their  descendants  a  certain 
number  of  their  own  characteristic  traits."  This 
defintion  must  be  so'  modified  or  explained  as 
to  preclude  the  advocate  of  this  law  from  arro- 
gating to  heredity  those  numerous  germinal 
products  which  are  the  direct  results  of  the 
higher  law,  reproduction  after  kind.  And  all 
that  historic  evidence  adduced  from  the  Roman 
Nasones  (big-nosed),  Labiones  (thick-lipped), 
Buccones  (swollen -cheeked),  and  Capitones 
(big-headed),  is  to  be  attributed  here  rather 
than  to  heredity. 

Heredity,  as  it  stands  related  to  education  to- 
day, may  be  said  to  be  in  its  formative  stage. 
Enough  study  and  investigation  have  not  been 
given  to  it.  The  researches  of  such  eminent 
men  as  Galton,  Ribot,  Moulin,  Spencer,  and 
Dr.  Carpenter,  have  in  the  past  decade  given 
something  of  an  impetus  to  this  subject.  But 
their  deductions  are  far  from  satisfactory,  and 
their  conclusions  far  from  convincing. 

It  is  well,  however,  that  we  recognize  that  this 
subject  has  claims  upon  us;  that  transmitted 
ancestral  peculiarities  do  demand  recognition 
from  our  educational  system,  and  that  the  intri- 
cate relation  of  brain  and  mind,  of  body  and 
spirit,  of  ph^rsiology  and  psychology,  does  give 
rise  to  a  series  of  phenomena  that  have  been 
practically  ignored,  but  are  nevertheless  potent 
m  determining  the  educational  value  of  the 
mind  factor  in  the  problem  of  education. 

An  enumeration  of  these  results,  without  an 
attempt  at  illustration  or  vindication,  is  all  I  can 
claim  time  for  on  this  occasion. 

1.  The  inheritance  of  peculiarities  of  physical 
structure  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation.  Not 
only  form  and  feature,  but  peculiarities  of  tone 
and  gesture,  handwriting  and  gait,  fecundity 
and  longevity,  strength  and  agility,  and  especi- 
cially  predisposition  to  certain  diseases,  are  fre- 
quendy  transmitted. 

2.  The  inheritance  of  intellectual  peculiarities 
is  also  worthy  of  note.  Ability  in  mathematics, 
painting,  music,  and  other  lines  of  effort,  may 
often  be  traced  to  this  law.  The  Bach  family 
for  200  years  maintained  the  front  rank  in 
music.  The  transmission  of  superior  intel- 
lectual abilities  in  the  Pitt,  Napier,  Fox, 
Herschel,  and  other  families  is  matter  of 
history,  and  proves  that  mental  peculiarities  are 
as  transmissible  as  physical  peculiarities. 

3.  Heredity  may  even  claim  moral  influences. 


Imprudence,  penuriousness,  philanthrony,  dis- 
honesty, etc.,  are  often  found  to  follow  tlus  law, 
and  be  visited  upon  "the  children  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation." 

4.  Then,  too,  heredity  may  assume  to  itself 
those  unconscious  powers  of  the  mind  which 
may  be  latent  in  the  father,  whose  existence  he 
may  never  suspect,  but  which  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  children,  who  shall  develop  them. 
This  dormancy  of  traits  explains  atavism,  the 
reversion  of  an  organism  to  the  form  and  char- 
acter of  its  ancestry. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  all  the 
phenomena  usually  attributed  to  heredity  are 
properly  so  attributed.  The  instinct  of  imitation 
very  largely  modifies  and  limits  the  scope  of 
this  law.  This  instinct  is  specially  strong  in 
uneducated  and  uncivilized  people.  The  un- 
conscious imitation  of  a  favorite  type  or  char- 
acter exerts  wonderful  influence*  in  forming 
habits  and  tastes  in  the  individual.  The  ^wth 
of  an  idea  first  among  the  docile  and  unthinking 
multitude,  then  upon  the  more  scholarly  and 
thoughtful  of  the  race,  presses  this  truth  for  ac- 
ceptance. This  is  not  heredity,  but  rather  the 
converse  of  it.  It  is  the  exercise  of  a  power 
often  in  direct  opposition  to  heredity,  sometimes, 
indeed,  in  harmony  with  it. 

The  same  must  be  accorded  to  another  force 
— a  more  direct  and  potent  antagonist  of  heredity 
-—personality  of  the  soul.  This  is  "  pre-emi- 
nently the  institution  of  free  inventiveness,  and 
the  unfailing  spring  of  inventive  power."  By 
some  it  is  called  spontaneity.  At  all  events  it 
is  the  manifestation  of  passions  and  talents, 
which  come  not  from  ancestry,'but  are  the  reflex 
of  individual  will.  It  is  in  this  force  that  he- 
redity itself  has  its  root,  for  all  transmitted  apti- 
tudes, peculiarities,  and  susceptibilities  of  person 
or  intellect  have  originated  at  some  tir  le  from 
the  spontaneity  of  an  independent  will.  The 
effects  of  heredity  appear  and  disappear*;  some- 
times they  overmaster  spontaneity  and  suspend 
its  influence;  again  they  are  exhausted,  and 
personality  claims  the  ascendency.  Sponta- 
neity is  a  persistent,  continuous  force.  Heredity 
is  intermittent  and  transitory.  It  is  plainlv  man- 
ifest, then,  that  heredity  in  its  proper  place*  is 
merely  one  of  many  agencies  whose  workings 
are  worthy  of  consideration,  and  whose  effects 
bear  interesting  educational  relations. 

Education,  then,  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
may  be  regarded  as  having  for  its  purpose  the 
transmission  or  discovery  to  the  individual  of 
the  sum  of  those  habits  to  which  he  is  to  con- 
form the  course  of  his  life  and  the  transmission 
of  that  knowledge  which  is  essential  to  hiin  in 
the  successful  pursuit  of  that  course  of  living. 
Education  teaches  the  child  to  think,  to  speak, 
to  move,  to  look,  to  see,  to  feel,  to  understand, 
to  judge,  to  love,  and  this  training  is  so  potent 
that  it  alone  may  produce  a  moral  and  psycho- 
lo^cal  relation  between  child  and  teacher,  or 
child  and  parent. 

If  heredity  were  a  blind,  impelling  force,  from 
whose  conclusions  no  escape  is  possible,  from 
whose  results  no  eradication  can  be  made,  edu- 
cation would  be  superfluous.  It  matters  not 
what  mental,  moral,  or  unconscious  tendencies 
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may  be  imparted  from  heredity,  no  child  is  con- 
demned by  a  fatal  heritage  to  a  specific  line  of 
labor,  a  special  kind  of  conduct,  or  restricted 
and  prescribed  channels  of  thought.  Education 
has  a  directive  mastery  over  even  this.  The 
schoolmaster  has  within  his  own  province  the 
power  to  determine  what  of  the  parent  shall  be 
reflected  in  the  child,  or  what  of  his  future  may 
be  quickened  into  activity  by  his  own  imitative- 
ness,  or  spontaneity,  or  independent  will. 

We  must  admit  that  a  long,  laborious  educa> 
tional  training  is  indispensable,  in  order  to  call 
forth  and  perfect  in  the  child  die  development 
of  its  highest  aptitudes  and  mental  qualities. 
Heredity,  therefore,  acts  only  a  secondary  part 
wiA  reference  to  education  in  the  wonderful 
genesis  of  the  individual.  That  it  may,  and 
often  does,  mark  predispositions  no  one  will 
deny,  but  it  were  unscientific  and  fatal  to  our 
educational  system  to  pretend  that  it  contains 
implicitly  even  the  future  tendencies  of  the 
psychic  being,  and  determines  its  development. 

Locke  and  the  older  school  of  psychologists 
argued  that  all  minds  in  all  ages  at  birth  are 
equally  endowed.  Modern  psychologists,  espe- 
cially evolutionists,  discard  this  and  force  two 
counter  conclusions: 

1.  Physical  development  of  the  individual  is 
conditioned  by  that  of  the  whole  race,  and  fol- 
lows the  order  of  development  pursued  by  the 
whole  race.  There  is  thus  taught  a  parallelism 
between  the  shorter,  or  individual,  and  the 
longer,  or  race,  process  of  growth.  In  each 
case  it  has  been  from  the  knowledge  of  concrete 
ta^ts  or  particulars  to  abstract  truths  or  general- 
izations. 

2.  In  a  progressive  race  like  our  own  each 
generation  shows  a  slight  advance  in  native 
capabilities  and  innate  tendencies  upon  its  im- 
mediate predecessor.  This  much  of  evolution 
in  education  we  may  safely  accept  and  incorpo- 
rate. It  is  the  teaching  of  the  best  time,  the 
present  time.  It  is  the  necessary  tendency  of 
our  own  effort. 

From  hand  to  hand  life's  cup  is  passed. 

Up  being's  piled  gradation; 
Till  men  to  angels  yield  at  last 

The  rich  collation. 

Dr.  A.  R.  HoRNE :  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  first  paper,  and  only  partly  with  the  sec- 
ond. My  study,  observation  and  experi- 
ence have  satisfied  me  that  this  doctrine, 
which  ends  in  fatalism,  is  incorrect  Bibli- 
cally, psychologically,  educationally  and  ex- 
perimenUHy-  [Laughter.]  I  think  anybody 
wbo  will  carefully  study  and  observe  the 
child,  must  confess  that  he  is  just  what  he 
is  made  by  education^  and  not  by  inheri- 
tance. 

Miss  Lloyd:  I  am  not  prepared  to  en- 
dorse such  a  sweeping  assertion  as  that  of  Dr. 
Home;  but  I  do  think  we  are  only  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  educa- 
tion in  developing  the  good  and  counteract- 
ing the  evil  transmitted  by  heredity.     Un- 


doubtedly there  is  something  in  one's  in- 
heritance, but  it  can  be  greatly  modified,  if 
not  entirely  overcome.  Dr.  Holmes  pro- 
poses the  interesting  question,  What  would 
hapi)en  if  a  number  of  Boston  infants  were 
exchanged  at  birth  for  a  number  of  Hottentot 
infants?  Probably  most  of  the  Yankee 
children  would  perish,  since  the  Hottentot 
mothers  would  not  be  able  to  care  for  them 
physically,  much  less  educate  the  survivors; 
while  the  Boston  mothers  would  be  troubled 
to  decide  exactly  how  to  develop  the  brain, 
or  rather  lack  of  brain  and  beauty  of  the 
Hottentot  child.  However,  there  has  been 
an  instructive  practical  experiment  in  this^ 
very  line  at  the  Indian  School  at  Carlisle,, 
the  results  of  which  are  marvelous.  The 
chidren  of  the  most  ferocious  tribes  brought 
here  in  infancy,  and  growing  up  amid  civ- 
ilized sunoundings,  have  taken  most  kindly^ 
to  civilization,  and  are  becoming  good,  in- 
telligent, useful  citizens.  We  all  know  the 
story  of  the  mother  of  generations  of  crim- 
inals and  paupers,  but  it  is  notable  that  even 
there  a  few  who  were  removed  from  their 
evil  environment  led  upright  lives;  and 
while  it  is  true  that  some  children  of  vicious 
parent^  adopted  into  good  families  have  de- 
veloped evil  propensities  and  gone  back 
to  inherited  vice,  it  may  also  be  true  that 
those  who  dealt  with  them  did  not  know 
how  best  to  counteract  the  evil  tendencies 
and  develop  the  good.  Whatever  may  be 
allowed  to  heredity,  it  remains  true  that 
what  progress  is  made,  is  the  result  of  edu- 
cation in  the  home  and  the  school.  The 
teacher  can  do  but  little  in  a  few  hours  a 
day  for  a  few  years,  but  she  can  make  that 
little  tell,  as  the  teachers  of  all  the  past  have 
done — for  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in 
our  growth  from  protoplasm,  education  has 
been  the  lever  of  progress,  and  heredity  the 
brake  upon  its  wheels.  [Applause.] 

Dr.  Brooks  :  I  appreciate  the  ability  of 
the  two  papers  presented,  and  the  remarks 
of  our  friends  upon  them.  Perhaps  it  is 
well  to  have  the  extreme  views  on  both 
sides  presented,  as  we  thus  get  clearer  im- 
pressions. Here  both  sides  have  been  em- 
phasized, and  we  have  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  one  truth.  For  there  is  a  profound 
truth  in  heredity.  All  are  not  bom  alike. 
God  or  Nature  has  made  us  different,  and 
teachers  must  recognize  this.  We  are  the 
product  of  the  race,  the  nation,  the  family 
to  which  we  belong,  and  their  environment 
past  and  present.  Character  is  moulded  by 
ante-natal  influences.  It  is  notable  that 
illegitimate  children  have  usually  been  men 
of  powerful  will  and  strong  feeling,  and  so 
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made  their  mark  upon  history — a  fact 
charged  with  deep  significance.  We  are 
coming  to  know  that  children  have  a  right 
to  be  well  bom,  of  which  they  have  been 
too  often  deprived  by  the  ignorance  or  ne- 
glect of  parents.  But  allowing  to  heredity 
all  it  can  justly  claim,  the  potentialities 
transmitted  to  the  child  must  be  called  into 
life  and  power  by  the  teacher.  My  own 
case  is  an  example — ^my  bent  toward  mathe- 
matics is  not  hereditary,  but  the  work  of  my 
teachers.  You  might  take  twins,  alike  in 
all  respects,  and  placing  one  in  a  family  of 
culture,  and  training  him  on  that  line,  pro- 
duce a  cultured,  refined  gentleman ;  while 
the  other,  growing  up  amid  vicious  sur- 
roundings, might  end  a  life  of  disgrace 
upon  the  gallows.  One  of  twin  baby-girls 
may  grow  up  under  vile  surroundings  to  a 
life  of  shame,  her  blue  eyes  lit  with  the  fires 
of  hell,  her  body  and  soul  corrupt,  and  die 
to  go  we  know  not  where ;  while  her  twin 
sister,  no  better  born,  may  by  other  training 
grow  into  a  cultured  lady,  the  mother  of 
noble  sons.  These  contrasts  come  not  of 
heredity,  but  of  education. 

Supt.  MiCHENER,  of  Ashland :  It  seems 
to  me  that  education  does  for  the  mind 
what  the  tailor  does  for  the  body — shapes  its 
clothes.  What  we  seem  to  be  is  determined 
by  education ;  what  we  are  interiorly  is  born 
with  us.  No  teacher  can  train  all  children  to 
grow  alike.  If  our  models  are  correct,  and  we 
do  our  best  to  shape  character  toward  them, 
we  do  all  we  can,  and  must  accept  the  re- 
sults, which  are  conditioned  by  antecedents. 
Dr.  Brooks  has  not  accounted  for  the  fact 
that  twins,  seemingly  born  alike,  outwardly 
resembling  each  other,  so  closely  sometimes 
as  to  be  difficult  to  distinguish,  under  pre 
cisely  the  same  training  at  home  and  school, 
will  manifest  entirely  different  characteris- 
tics, and  develop  along  different  lines. 

Dr.  Brooks:  I  do  not  remember  any 
such  case  coming  under  my  observation, 
and  should  expect  them  to  be  nearly  alike. 

Dr.  HoRNE:  I  am  glad  Dr.  Brooks  has 
expressed  such  views;  otherwise  some  of 
those  present  might  have  imbibed  the  senti- 
ments of  the  first  pap)er,  which  are  falla- 
<:ious.  The  differences  alluded  to  as  due  to 
pre-natal  influences  may  not  be  hereditary, 
but  educational.  Who  knows  what  may  be 
the  influence  of  the  surroundings  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  life  ?  We  know  what  can 
be  done  physically  by  education — how  weak 
and  sickly  children  have  been  developed  by 
judicious  exercise  into  healthy  and  long- 
lived  men  and  women.  We  make  ourselves 
what  we  are,  physically,  intellectually,  and 


morally.  Any  other  idea  is  a  damnaUe 
heresy,  and  will  take  all  the  life  out  of  teach- 
ing, and  at  last  destroy  moral  responsibilitj 
— we  shall  get  back  to  the  old  fatalbm  which 
taught  that  some  are  bom  to  go  down  to 
despair  and  perdition.  Every  teacher  should 
set  his  face  against  all  such  notions. 

Supt.  Fowler,  of  Dun  more  :  I  happen  to 
have  twin  girls  in  one  of  our  schools,  who 
have  had  the  same  home  influences  and  the 
same  opportunities  of  culture,  yet  are  en- 
tirely different,  and  intellectually  are  quite 
three  years  apart.  How  shall  that  be  ex- 
plained ?  If  we  bring  to  bear  the  same  ed- 
ucational effort  upon  all  children,  expecting 
the  same  results,  we  shall  be  disappointed. 
The  ground  taken  by  the  paper  is  none  too 
radical.  A  teacher  who  works  upon  the 
principle  that  education  is  everything,  will 
make  failures,  obstruct  development,  and  do 
mischief.  My  own  two  boys  exhibit  differ- 
ences directly  traceable  to  their  ancestry, 
and  there  are  numbers  of  such  cases  in 
everybody's  experience.  Of  course,  we 
must  try  to  overcome  inherited  evil— all 
evil — but  we  cannot  escape  the  truth  that 
the  child's  possibilities  are  conditioned  by 
his  antecedents. 

Dr.  Harris  :  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  did 
not  propose  to  weigh  or  even  to  indicate  the 
various  forces  thut  mould  the  character  of 
mankind — else  I  should  have  begun  with 
that  which  stands  first,  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men. 
But  I  did  not  consider  this  to  be  included 
in  the  question  I  was  invited  to  present,  and 
so  limited  myself  to  that. 

Supt.  MiCHENER:  If  man  can  be  what  he 
will,  or  we  can  make  him  what  we  will  by 
education,  why  do  we  not  have  more 
Shakespeares  ?  Do  we  all  fail  to  be  great 
simply  because  we  do  not  want  to  be,  or 
will  not  make  the  effort  ? 

Dr.  Horne  :  Most  of  us  would  be  a  good 
deal  more  than  we  are  if  we  made  more 
effort :  we  of^en  fail  because  of  our  con- 
founded laziness. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Detrick,  Rimersburg:  No 
two  things  in  nature  are  exactly  alike. 
Much  educational  work  proceeds  upon  the 
assumption  that  all  children  are  alike,  and 
consequently  fails.  Treating  all  minds 
alike  is  about  as  sensible  as  it  would  be  for 
a  doctor  to  give  half  a  dozen  people,  with 
various  diseases,  the  same  medicine.  If  vc 
will  study  the  being  to  be  taught,  our 
methods  will  be  as  various  as  our  pupils. 
So  much  for  natural  diversity:  but  in  view 
of  such  cases  as  Laura  Bridgman,  let  no 
one  discount  the  power  of  education. 
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Prof.  D.  M.  Sensenig,  West  Chester: 
Perhaps  each  side  magnifies  ittelf  too  much 
—I  believe  in  both  heredity  and  education. 
Heredity  comes  first,  and  cannot  be  en- 
tirely overcome  by  any  amount  of  educa- 
tion ;  it  may  be  modified,  principally  by 
self-effort,  exercise  of  the  will — and  the  will 
power  itself  is  partly  inherited,  partly  devel- 
oped by  education.  We  cannot  afford  to 
push  either  principle  too  far ;  it  has  been 
truly  said  that  the  extreme  view  of  heredity 
ends  in  fatalism ;  but  if  we  go  to  the  other 
extreme,  that  education  is  all,  and  others 
can  therefore  make  of  us  what  they  will,  it 
is  only  another  form  of  fatality, 

AUDITORS*    REPORT. 

The  discussion  closed  here,  and  the 
Auditing  Committee,  Supts.  Walton,  Cough- 
lin,  and  McNeal,  reported  that  they  had 
examined  the  account  of  Supt.  D.  S.  Keck, 
Treasurer,  for  1887,  finding  the  total  receipts 
(803. 1 7,  expenditures  I591.10,  leaving  a 
balance  of  f  212. 07 — for  all  of  which  vouch- 
ers are  presented,  and  the  accounts  are  cor- 
rect in  all  respects. 

Supt.  LucKEY,  of  Pittsburgh,  was  on  the 
programme  for  a  paper  at  this  hour ;  but  be- 
ing absent  on  the  way  to  California,  his  place 
was  filled  by  Supt.  Walton,  of  Chester 
county,  who  now  read  the  following  paper  on 

EDUCATION  vs.  CRIME. 

Here  wc  have  pitted  together  two  forces  with- 
;    out  fixed  values  ;   what  was  crime  once  is  not 
crime  to-day.     The    Saxon   considered   it  no 
crime  to  kill  his  brother,  if  he  were  wealthy 
i    enough  to  pajb  for  the  deed.    Dueling  was  once 
I    an  honorable  procedure :  what  is  it  now  ?    Dif- 
ferent nations  have  different  estimates  of  crime  ; 
.  the  Russian  penal  code  is  not  ours.    It  is  a 
r-  crime  in  Russia  to  convene  a  debating  society 
to  discuss  matters  of  state.    It  is  a  crime,  pun- 
ished by  exile,  to  call  into  question  any  form  or 
^   ritual  of  the  established  church.     In  the  United 
^  States  it  is  contrary  to  law  to  open  a  gaming 
house  without  license ;  in  Russia  it  is  an  innocent 
pastime.    Hence  crime  has  no  fixed  value. 
Education  is  also  a  variable  factor.    There 
I-  arc  few  men  who  can  agree  upon  what  consti- 
tures  a  liberal  education.  What  was  considered 
an  education  a  century  ago  is  not  so  considered 
now.    What  constitutes  a  well-educated  man  in 
one  country,  would  be  but  a  "  poor  excuse"  for 
one  in  another  country.    Hence  education  has 
so  fixed  value. 

And  if  neither  education  nor  crime  has  its 
fixed  value,  it  becomes  doubly  difficult  to  find 
an  ecjuation  between  the  two.  If  education  is 
restricted  to  the  influences  of  the  class-room,  it 
cannot  repress  crime.  The  brief  period  spent 
by  the  average  American  boy  in  school  is  not 
enough  to  mould  his  destiny.  If  education  is  to 
be  restricted  merely  to  the  class-room,  it  bears 
no  commensurate  relation  to  crime. 


But  if  education  means  a  focalizing  of  all  the 
great  forces  that  influence  man,  then  it  becomes 
power,  the  lack  of  which  produces  sin  and 
crime.  If  education  means  the  combined  power 
of  Church,  of  School,  of  the  State,  and  of  the 
Social  Environment,  then  some  equation  may 
exist  between  education  and  crime.  When 
these  forces  unite  in  one  grand  warfare  against 
sin,  then  crime  may  diminish,  because  cnme  is 
the  result  of  an  abnormal,  one-sided,  unbal- 
anced development.  Crime  germinates  in  a 
sin -soaked  soul,  and  "  Sin,"  as  Emerson  has 
well  said, "  is  arrested  development."  The  fruit 
of  a  man's  life  is  in  direct  correspondence  to  his 
motives,  and  education  has  to  do  with  these 
motives.  If  they  are  dwarfed,  the  fruit  is  dis- 
eased ;  if  they  are  dwarfed,  human  energy  is 
displaced,  and  energy  out  of  place  is  immoral- 
ity. Yes,  crime  is  this  energy  out  of  place — 
sadly  out  of  place.  If  we  educate  a  part  of  the 
man  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  man,  we  dis- 
place this  energy.  If  education  weaves  around 
youth  enviroments  that  stimulate  a  part  and 
starve  the  remainder,  moral  energy  is  abortive, 
and  crime  is  invited  to  abide  in  the  soul. 

The  man  is  educated  largely  by  his  environ- 
ment. Large  cities  foster  crime.  A  fair  degree 
of  ignorance  in  rural  surroundings  has  fre- 
quently been  largely  free  from  crime.  A  fair 
degree  of  intelligence  in  densely  crowded  cities 
is  not  by  any  means  largely  free  from  crime. 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  do  I  pity  the  boy 
who  has  never  met,  during  his  school  life,  one 
thoroughly  noble,  influential  man  of  power.  In 
a  large  degree  the  ideal  pictures  of  youth  form 
the  purposes  of  manhood.  The  imagination  of 
the  child  is  a  tireless  activity.  It  presents  to  his 
mind  an  ever-shifting  panorama  of  real  life — a 
panorama  out  of  which  the  ideals  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  are  formed.  Starve  this  activ- 
ity, and  it  will  find  food — if  not  the  best,  it  will 
take  what  it  can  find.  If  the  boy  fails  to  find 
his  hero  at  home,  at  school,  or  in  history,  he 
will  find  one  on  the  street  or  at  the  sensational 
news  stand. 

The  dual  nature,  man  and  woman,  is  neces- 
sary to  properly  educate  the  child.  If  either  one 
or  die  other  is  lacking,  the  result  is  a  one-sided 
development  which  fosters  crime. 

If  education  increases  our  wants  and  necessi- 
ties, and  fails  to  furnish  the  means  to  supply 
them,  then  education  may,  in  a  measure,  foster 
crime.  Of  the  560  convicts  admitted  during  the 
past  year  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  471  had 
no  trade.  If  education  fails  to  give  a  man  the 
means  to  earn  a  living,  education  may  foster 
crime. 

But  if  our  education  is  healthy,  and  we  edu- 
cate to  give  power,  not  merely  to  impart  knowl- 
edge— if  we  develop  the  whole  man — ^we  dis- 
count crime.  If  we  aim  to  teach  like  Him  who 
taught  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  if  we  take 
as  our  chief  work  on  pedagogy  the  New  Testa- 
ment, crime  must  shrink  away  before  the  ad- 
vance of  the  educator. 

After  a  recitation  by  Miss  Dotts — 
"  Simon's  wife's  mother  lay  sick  of  a  fever" 
— the  Association  adjourned  to  2  p.  m. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


MUSIC  at  the  opening  of  the  session  was 
followed  by  the  reading  of  the  follow- 
ing paper  by  Prof.  L.  S.  Shimmell,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, on 
\  teachers'  tenure  of  office. 

\  No  feature  of  the  American  educational  sys- 

i  tern  is  so  discouraging  to  teachers  as  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  tenure  of  office.  Low  wages,  fre- 
quent examinations  and  short  terms  all  tend  to 
degrade  rather  than  to  dignify  our  profession ; 
but  none  of  these  things^  is  as  hard  to  bear  as 
i^^smissal  without  cause.  •  When  you  stand  an 
examination  and  teach  for  ^i 6  a  month  (about 
the  lowest  salary  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania), 
you  agree  to  do  it ;  and  what  we  agree  to  do  is 
always  comparatively  tolerable.  But  how  many 
of  us  would  like  to  sign  a  contract  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  term,  to  be  summarily,  ungrate- 
fully and  unjustly  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  simply  because  we  may  offend  some  irate 
taxpayer  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty  ?  Though 
there  is  no  written  contract  of  the  kind  inti- 
mated, yet  there  is  an  unwritten  one,  to  which 
most  of  us  consent  as  often  as  we  enter  upon  a 
new  term. 

^  The  ground  assumed  in  this  discussion  is 
simply  this :  that  when  a  teacher  has  been 
•elected  to  a  position,  he  should  have  a  legal 
tenure  as  long  as  he  can  not  be  proven  "  incom- 
petent, cruel,  negligent,  or  immoral."  As  is  well 
!known,  a  teacher  can  not  be  dismissed  before 
.his  term  has  expired,  unless  the  Board  can 
prove  one  or  more  of  four  things  against  him : 
'"  incompetence,  cruelty,  negligence,  or  immoral- 
ity." Why  should  not  the  law  require  the  same 
Just,  sensible,  and  substantial  reasons  for  the 
dismissal  of  a  teacher  at  the  end  of  a  term  ?  If 
he  can  manage  the  school  well ;  if  he  is  just  and 
kind  in  his  treatment  of  the  children ;  if  he 
works  hard  all  day,  and  applies  himself  at  night 
in  the  interest  of  his  school ;  if  he  never  swears, 
lies,  drinks  or  gambles,  why  should  he  not  teach 
another  term  ?  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  many 
teachers  fail  to  make  a  re-election  because 
they  are  antagonized  by  a  few  influential  men 
with  a  grievance.  Principals  and  superintend - 
.ents  are  guillotined,  because  their  judgment, 
<even  though  it  be  conscientiously  formed,  does 
not  agree  with  that  of  the  "bosses"  in  the 
•school  board.  Even  an  incorrigible  boy,  who 
ought  to  be  in  the  House  of  Correction,  may  en- 
danger the  teacher's  bread  and  butter.  The 
sauciest,  meanest  girl  in  town,  whose  papa  pays 
his  taxes,  and  never  fails  to  tell  us  as  much, 
<:an  make  a  teacher  "pack  his  trunk  and 
skip" — according  to  law. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  the 
feverish  excitement  into  which  the  teachers  of 
Pennsylvania — and  I  may  truthfully  say  the 
teachers  of  the  whole  United  States — are  thrown 
every  summer  on  account  of  that  dreadful  elec- 
tion. The  worry  of  an  examination  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  worry  incident  to  an  elec- 
tion. The  result  of  an  examination  is  largely  in 
^e  teacher's  own  hands ;  but  the  result  of  an 


election  depends  on  a  power  outside  of  himself. 
If  those  who  determine  the  teacber's  tenure 
were  as  a  rule,  competent  judges  of  his  work, 
the  power  to  make  his  election  sure  would  lie 
withm  him.  But  they  are  not  competent  judges, 
and  never  will  be  unless  their  relation  to  the 
schools  be  changed  by  law.  A  director  of  a 
railroad  or  bank  soon  acquires  competency  in  his 
duties  through  his  financial  interests.  A  rela- 
tion of  that  kind,  however,  is  not  possible,  and 
therefore  our  school  laws  should  assume  such 
forms  as  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  disad- 
vantages of  incompetency  among  directors. 
The  less  frequendy  directors  exercise  the  power 
to  appoint  teachers,  the  better  the  schook  will 
be. 

There  are  objections  to  the  election  of  teach- 
ers on  condidon  that  they  can  be  removed  only 
by  proving  "  incompetency,  cruelty,  negligence, 
or  immorality,"  but  the  advantages  secured  both 
outnumber  and  outweigh  the  objections.  It  is  a 
fact  that  a  teacher's  usefulness  sometimes  be- 
comes impaired  by  long  service  in  the  same 
school  or  position.  But  if  such  a  teacher  were 
to  receive  a  notice  from  a  majority  of  the  Board 
that  his  resignation  would  be  accepted,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  resignation  would  foUow. 
The  way  in  which  a  teacner  who  has  oudived 
his  usefulness  is  dismissed  under  the  present 
law,  is  usually  this  :  Some  member  or  members 
of  the  Board  invite  a  man  whom  they  would  like 
to  elect,  to  apply  ;  If  possible,  these  preliminary 
proceedings  are  kept  secret ;  on  the  day  of  the 
election,  generally  not  much  sooner,  the  faith- 
ful veteran  is  suddenly  apprised  of  the  faa  that 
he  has  a  competitor  for  his  situation.  A  pro- 
longed deadlock  ensues  among  the  directors; 
digraceful  wrangling  follows  the  deadlock;  a 
compromise  terminates  the  wrangling ;  and  the 
old  teacher  has  suffered  a  shameful  defeat.  We 
need  laws  and  customs  for  the  employment  and 
dismissal  of  teachers  that  will  majce  such  disre- 
spect to  a  profession  than  which  there  is  noDe  i 
higher,  impossible.  It  may  be  right  in  politics  | 
to  defeat  one  man  through  another ;  but  a| 
teacher  ought  not  to  be  defeated  by  anything: 
except  failure.  It  should  be  made  the  duty  <Si 
directors,  in  all  cases  where  they  want  to  get  rid 
of  a  teacher,  to  pass  judgment  according  to  law 
upon  his  success  or  failure,  before  voting  for  a 
new  applicant.  Conscience  and  reason  could 
not  be  stifled  so  readily  if  the  question  were  one 
of  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  old  teacher,  instead 
of  a  choice  between  him  and  one  or  more  new 
applicants. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  charge  of  incompetency  ! 
or  negligence  would  be  hard  to  prove.    It  is ; 
true  that  these  terms  are  broad  and  somewhat 
indefinite— so  much  so  that  thousands  of  dis-i 
missals  occur  wrongfully  by  virtue  of  their  com-| 

erehensiveness — even  the  birch  applied  to  thei 
ack  of  a  bad  boy  may  now  render  a  teacher  j 
incompetent  The  greater  the  difficulty  of  giv- 
ing definite  expression  to  a  charge,  the  greater 
the  danger  of  making  an  unfounded  diaige. 
The  very  fact  that  a  thing  is  hard  to  prove 
enjoins  upon  us  the  duty  of  conviction  or  acquit- 
tal. If  it  is  hard  to  prove  a  teacher  incompetent 
or  negligent,  it  is  ceruinly  highly  unjust  to  dis- 
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miss  him,  and  thus  practically  pronounce  him 
so  without  proof;  it  is  contrary  to  the  practice 
in  our  courts,  where  the  accused  gets  the  bene- 
fit of  a  doubt.  No,  the  more  difficult  it  would 
be  to  put  a  teacher  out,  the  better  the  law.  The 
present  evil  of  removing  teachers  wi/Aou/ czuse 
is  far  greater  than  the  contingent  evil  might  be 
I  of  not  oeing  able  to  remove  mi/A  cause. 

If  teachers  could  not  be  removed  except  for 
cause,  would  they  not  grow  derelict  in  their 
.  duties  and  indifferent  to  their  professional  pro- 
gress?   As  a  teacher,  I  answer,  No ;  a  layman 
j  joighi  think  differently.  The  dignity  thus  added 
I  to  our  profession,  the  increased  importance  of 
1  our  posidon  in  communities,  the  permanence 
of  our  occupation  and  income,  all  would  create 
in  us  a  pride  that  would  not  permit  us  to  retro- 
grade.   Uncertainty  of  tenure,  not  certainty,  de- 
sdvys  ambition  and  enthusiasm. 

But  as  there  is  little  to  be  lost  and  much  to  be 
gained  if  our  tenure  were  made  legally  perma- 
nent, it  is  of  great  importance  to  us  to  consider 
the  advantages  of  such  a  change.  Some  of 
them  have  already  been  referred  to  incidentally. 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to 
the  teacher  if  his  mind  were  relieved  of  the  anx- 
iety about  his  reflection.  As  it  is,  though  he 
does  not  literally  earn  his  bread  "in  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,"  he  certainly  earns  it,  as  Christians 
work  out  their  salvation — "in  fear  and  trem- 
bling." He  dsuly  violates  the  Scriptures  in  that 
he  "takes  thought  for  the  morrow."  Should 
not  the  State  place  a  better  motive  for  success 
before  the  teacher,  than  a  renewal  of  his  tenure  ? 
A  pension  would  be  a  much  higher  tribute  to 
faithfulness  than  a  yearly  election. 

It  is  thing  of  frequent  occurrence  that  a  bright, 
active,  progressive  teacher  comes  into  a  highly 
conservative  community — using  a  polite  term 
for  densely  ignorant — and  plants  the  standard 
I  of  progress  a  few  furlongs  in  advance  of  the 
I  people.  He  makes  new  departures — uses  no 
ABC  book,  has  no  oral  spelling,  insists  on 
I  studying  all  the  common-school  branches,  scores 
i  the  little  ones*  slates,  requires  excuses  for  ab- 
sence, allows  no  tardiness,  and  makes  numer- 
ous other  innovations,  all  of  which  are  in  the 
line  of  progress.  Oh,  what  a  commotion  there 
is  in  that  community !  On  every  side  you  can 
hear  it  remarked  that  the  teacher  is  a  fool.  At 
the  end  of  the  term  that  "  bright,  active,  pro- 
gressive" teacher  is  informed  that  he  need  not 
apply  again,  and  he  has  no  redress  anywhere. 
If  the  schools  are  instituted  to  spread  intelli- 
gence, what  excuse  has  the  State  for  not  secur- 
mg  the  tenure  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  this 
work? 

Again,  it  as  frequently  occurs  that  a  dull, 
slow,  retrogressive  teacher  comes  into  a  com- 
munity and  plants  the  standard  of  progress  a 
few  furlongs  to  the  rear  of  the  people.  His 
methods  are  those  which  were  abandoned  years 
aeo  in  the  march  of  progress.  His  management 
of  the  school  is  such  that  the.  children  fix>m 
^^•regulated  families  cease  to  attend.  It  is 
apparent  that  he  ought  to  be  dismissed ;  but  it 
is  not  done.  He  is  only  eleaed  for  a  few 
months;  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  can  be  (iui-> 
etly  dropped,  with  little  or  no  ado.    Precious 


time  is  thus  wasted,  and  opportunities  are  lost 
forever.  If  school  boards  were  required  to  dis- 
miss at  the  end  of  the  term,  as  wdl  as  during 
the  term,  for  cause,  they  could  not  escape  an 
unpleasant  duty  through  delay,  and  woithless 
teachers  would  not  be  retained  at  the  great  ex- 
pense of  innocent  children,  through  negligence 
and  lack  of  courage. 

As  the  law  is  now,  teachers  are  legally  not 
teachers  while  school  is  not  in  session,  or  after 
their  terms  have  expired.  In  the  spring  thous- 
ands of  teachers  "  differentiate"  into  farmers, 
mechanics,  laborers,  students,  and  book  agents ; 
while  in  the  fall  they  "integrate"  again  into 
teachers.  Professionally  they  are  teachers 
the  year  round  ;  but  they  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  said  to  be  farmers,  mechanics,  la- 
borers, students  or  book  agents  the,  year  round. 
Such  a  deplorable  confusion  of  occupation  would 
not  exist  if  a  teacher's  tenure  were  permanent. 
If  a  teacher  fellows  the  plow  in  the  sunmier, 
the  law  ought  to  recognize  him  still  as  a  teacher. 
If  he  were  known  as  die  "  master  of  the  school- 
room on  the  hill,"  through  all  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  how  much  more  interest  would  he  take  in 
that  little  pile  of  school  books  on  the  shelf! 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness most  men  are  employed  for  an  indefinite 
time,. dependent  on  good  behavior.  The  most 
prosperous  establishments  are  those  which  keep 
the  largest  number  of  "  old  hands" — ^well-tried, 
faithful  and  skillful.  Even  the  government  has 
learned  this  valuable  lesson,  and  has  expressed 
its  confidence  in  the  business  principle,  by  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Service  act.  Give  the 
teachers  of  Pennsylvania  a  Civil  Service  act, 
and  they  will  demonstrate  to  the  Commonwealth 
that  rotation  in  school  is  as  great  an  evil  as  ro- 
tation in  office. 

A  tenure  dependent  on  good  behavior  is  not 
a  new  and  untried  thing.  In  Maryland,  except 
in  Baltimore,  a  teacher  is  appointed  for  no  defi- 
nite term.  If  he  wants  to  leave,  he  gives  30  days* 
notice.  If  the  directors  or  trustees  wish  him  to 
leave,  they  give  him  30  days*  notice.  In  certain 
lai:ee  cities  of  our  own  State  teachers  are  retained 
without  reflection  undl  charges  are  brought 
against  them  and  substantiated.  The  examfdes 
of  European  nations  might  not  have  so  much 
force  with  us,  because  their  governments  rest  on 
entirely  different  principles.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  best  school  systems  of  Europe  give  the 
greatest  possible  security  to  the  teacher's  tenure. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  if  the 
teachers  of  Pennsylvania  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  them  to  be  more  secure  in  their 
tenure,  they  can  rest  assured  that  it  would  bene- 
fit the  schools  ;  for  whatever  improves  the  con- 
dition of  the  teacher,  improves  the  schools. 
Should  any  of  us  be  convinced  that  a  permanent 
tenure  would  increase  our  usefulness,  the  appa- 
rent disadvantages  to  the  people  ought  not  to 
disturb  us.  Let  us  champion  our  side,  for  they 
will  surely  champion  theirs. 

Deputy  Supt.  Stewart  :  An  act  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  in  1885,  ^^i^^  ^^  evi- 
dently intended  to  secure  for  teachers  a  bet- 
ter "  tenure."     This  measure  has  proved  to 
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be  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help  in  the 
direction  intended,  atid  will  serve  as  a  bar- 
rier to  the  permanent  advancement  of  teach- 
ers so  long  as  it  remains  upon  the  statute 
book  in  its  present  form,  ambiguous  in  con- 
struction and  of  doubtful  meaning  and  in- 
terpretation. Boards  are  authoriz^  or  per- 
mitted by  the  act  in  question,  to  elect  as  prin- 
cipals and  assistant  teachers  of  public  high 
and  State  normal  schools,  the  holders  of 
professional  certificates  for  two  successive 
school  terms,  and  the  holders  of  permanent 
certificates  or  State  normal  school  diplomas 
for  three  successive  terms.  If  legislation  is 
desired  or  required  in  order  to  open  the 
way  for  better  security  in  the  teacher's 
office,  the  law  should  apply  to  all  teachers 
alike  holding  the  higher  grades  of  creden- 
tials, regardless  of  the  positions  to  which 
they  may  be  elected.  Normal  School 
graduates  and  the  holders  of  permanent 
certificates  employed  to  teach  in  the  un- 
graded common  schools,  are  as  much  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  such  legislation  as 
the  ''principals  and  assistant  teachers  of 
public  high  schools,"  to  which  the  act  of 
1885  is  limited  in  its  application.  Another 
inconsistent  provision  of  this  act  is  in  the 
authority  granted  to  directors  to  elect  for  a 
term  of  two  years  on  the  basis  of  a  profess- 
ional certificate  which  may  expire  by  limi- 
tation of  law,  and  cease  to  be  valid,  within 
the  next  school  year  ensuing  the  appoint- 
ment or  election.  Legislation  in  any  event 
can  not  do  so  much  for  the  professional  ad- 
vancement of  the  teachers  as  they  may  do 
for  themselves.  The  frequent  ckanges  re- 
curring annually  cannot  be  remedied  by 
legislation.  In  a  majority  of  instances  the 
annual  changes  are  entirely  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  teachers  seeking  better  remuner- 
ation for  their  services  or  more  congenial 
fields  of  labor.  In  some  instances  directors, 
following  the  practice  of  their  predecessors, 
change  teachers  from  y^ar  to  year  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course ;  but  such  boards  could  not  be 
expected  to  employ  their  teachers  for  two  or 
more  successive  terms  under  the  provisions  of 
an  act  that  must  be  simply  permissive  and  not 
mandatory  in  its  requirements.  It  sometimes 
happens,  but  not  often,  that  teachers  are  dis- 
placed by  other  applicants  when  they  desire 
to  be  continued  and  are  hopeful  of  re-election. 
The  growth  of  a  better  educational  sentiment 
is  what  the  teacher  most  needs,  a  just  and 
more  honorable  recognition  of  his  services  by 
the  public,  and  a  higher  appreciation,  among 
teachers  themselves,  of  that  professional  cour- 
tesy which  should  characterize  their  relations 
and  dignify  their  calling. 


Dr.  Horme:  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
one  practical  point.  There  are  some  places 
where  Directors  require  teachers  holding 
Normal  diplomas  and  State  certificates,  to  b« 
examined  before  appointment,  sometimes 
every  year.  This  is  improper,  and  the 
Legislature  should  be  requested  by  this  As- 
sociation, through  the  State  Department,  to 
prohibit  it — to  make  it  unlawful  to  examine 
any  teacher  holding  State  certificate  or  Nor- 
mal diploma. 

Deputy  Supt.  Stewart:  It  is  true  that 
some  Boards  have  requested  the  Superin- 
tendent to  examine  applicants  for  schools 
who  are  legally  qualified  to  teach,  without 
undergoing  further  examination ;  but  these 
are  exceptional  cases.  Superintendents  are 
not  required  to  examine  the  holder  of  a 
State  Normal  School  certificate  or  diploma, 
and  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  should  not 
be  compc  lied  to  undergo  an  examination  up- 
on the  request  of  a  Board  of  directors,  when 
they  already  hold  proper  legal  credentials, 
qualifying  them  to  teach  in  any  public 
school  within  the  limits  of  the  State.  If  the 
Directors  for  any  reason  deem  it  best  not  to 
employ  teachers  holding  diplomas  and  the 
higher  grades  of  certificates,  they  may  de- 
cline to  do  so,  but  it  is  unreasonable  on  the 
part  of  school  boards  to  insist  upon  exami- 
nations in  such  cases.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  well  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
which  prompts  directors  in  a  few  localities, 
to  make  such  a  demand.  It  is  alleged  that 
in  some  instances  teachers  holding  these 
diplomas  have  failed  to  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  professional  work  for  which  they 
ought  to  be  most  thoroughly  qualified  both 
by  training  and  scholarship.  If  these,  and 
other  like  complaints,  few  as  they  may  be, 
are  based  anywhere  upon  facts  proven  by 
experience  in  the  practical  every-day  work 
of  the  school-room,  the  proper  and  most 
effective  remedy  is  not  in  legislation,  but  in 
aiming  to  reach  a  higher  educational  stand- 
ard for  our  teachers,  more  especially  in  the 
line  of  their  professional  training.  The 
time  is  coming  when  such  demands  will  not 
be  made  by  Directors.  The  Normal  Schools 
are  steadily  improving,  and  the  recent  change 
in  the  plan  of  promoting  from  Junior  to 
Senior  classes  by  the  State  Board  of  Exami- 
ners, if  strictly  guarded  by  the  school 
authorities,  will  aid  materially  in  supplying 
the  public  schools  with  teachers  properly 
educated  and  trained  for  their  work. 

Supt.  MiCHENER :  Suppose  a  teacher  is 
elected  for  two  years,  and  meanwhile  can 
better  himself  elsewhere^  must  he  serve  out 
the  time  ? 
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Deputy  Stewart  :  Of  course  teachers  like 
others  are  bound  by  their  contracts.  If  an 
agreement  be  made,  it  must  be  adhered  to 
in  good  faith  by  the  teacher  as  well  as  the 
Board. 

Supt.  Sturdkvant  :  As  a  Normal  School 
graduate  I  once  felt  the  greatest  indignation 
at  city  Boards,  or  any  other  Boards,  requir- 
ing a  teacher  with  the  State  diploma  to  be  ex- 
amined before  accepting  him.  Since  I  have 
been  on  the  examining  board  of  Normal 
Schools,  and  since  I  have  had  supervision  of 
schools  in  which  Normal  graduates,  among 
others,  have  taught,  my  indignation  on  this 
subject  has  been  somewhat  subdued.  So  far 
as  scholarship  is  concerned  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Normal  graduates  hold  their 
diplomas  worthily,  yet  there  is  quite  a  mi- 
Donty  who  do  not.  It  ought  not  to  be  pos- 
sible that  there  should  be  any.  I  wish  for 
reform's  sake  to  place  on  record  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  graduated  at  our  Normal 
Schools  students  who  could  not  pass  an  ex- 
amination for  a  provisional  certificate  in  a 
county  where  the  standard  is  fairly  high.  I 
do  not  speak  at  random,  for  I  have  been  a 
protesting  examiner  where  this  was  done. 
There  is  too  much  eagerness  on  the  part  of 
the  schools  to  graduate  large  classes.  The 
Normal  princip^  on  the  board  of  examiners 
have  too  much  interest  in  the  result.  I  am 
Dot  sure  that  the  State  Department  is  not 
sometimes  good-natured  to  leniency.  A 
desirable  change  in  the  board  of  examiners 
is  to  substitute  an  additional  county  or  city 
superintendent  for  the  principal  of  the 
school  examined.  I  wish  to  see  the  stand- 
ing of  the  Normal  School  graduate  univer- 
sally high,  both  as  to  scholarship  and  as  to 
I  what  is  still  more  important  and  as  to  what 
should  receive  far  more  attention  from  the 
Normal  Schools,  training  in  actual  teaching. 
Then  the  resolution  just  offered  will  be  un- 
necessary, and  the  tenure  of  the  Normal 
graduate  at  least  improved. 

Prof.  D.  M.  Sensenig  :  It  may  be  true 
that  some  Normal  graduates  are  no  better 
than  some  holders  of  provisional  certificates ; 
but  I  cannot  see  that  the  difficulty  is  in  the 
constitution  of  the  examining  board.  It 
includes  two  superintendents — one  of  them 
must  approve  the  action ;  are  these  officers 
so  friendly  to  the  Normal  schools,  as  not  to 
do  their  duty  ?  If  so,  the  weakness  is  in 
them,  not  in  the  system.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  Normal  principals  favor  each  other; 
but  why  should  not  the  Department  officer 
be  both  honest  and  strict — where  is  his  mo- 
tive for  injustice  ?  If  we  have  made  mis- 
takes, let  us  correct  them  in   the  future ;  if 


we  graduate  too  soon,  let  the  course  be  ex- 
tended ;  if  our  pnercentage  for  passing  is  too 
low,  let  us  raise  it ;  but  what  is  gained  by 
sweeping  denunciation,  or  hints  of  dishonesty 
without  motive  ? 

Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  of  Bloomsburg  Nor- 
mal School :  We  Normal  folks  may  congrat- 
ulate ourselves  that  we  have  been  allowed  to 
drift  on  to  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day 
without  receiving  unfavorable  attention.  I 
do  not  rise  to  defend  the  County  Superin- 
tendents, who  have  the  chance  to  pass  upon 
our  work  as  censors  all  along,  since  they  are 
the  judges  of  the  two  years'  teaching  done 
by  our  pupils ;  they  are  able  and  willing  to 
reply  to  any  imputation  upon  their  honesty 
or  efficiency.  But  the  assertion  is  made 
that  the  holders  of  Normal  diplomas  are  not 
properly  qualified,  and  therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  them.  I  need  not  deny 
that  here  and  there  one  or  another  has  been 
graduated  without  proper  qualification ;  but 
I  do  assert  that  the  proportion  of  worthy 
graduates  is  very  high  as  compared  with 
those  in  any  other  profession;  and  why 
should  more  be  expected  of  us  ?  These  Nor- 
mal Schools,  scattered  all  over  the  State, 
with  their  graduates  in  influential  positions 
in  educational  work,  can  wield  a  mighty 
power  in  the  aggregate.  Why  do  we  not 
hear  from  them  a  unanimous  protest  against 
this  examination  ?  Perhaps  b^use  in  places 
where  fitness  receives  recognition,  the  Nor- 
mal graduate  desires  the  examination,  know- 
ing he  will  there  take  his  proper  rank. 

The  discussion  closed  at  this  point,  and, 
after  a  song,  Supt.  J.  W.  Sturdevant,  of 
Crawford,  read  the  following  paper  on 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENCV. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  schools  of  this 
State,  or,  according  to  the  statistics  for  1887, 
11,618  out  of  21,962,  the  entire  number  of 
schools  in  the  State,  are  single,  ungraded 
country  schools.  There  are  no  statistics  show- 
inc^  the  number  of  pupils  attendins;  the  country 
schools  as  distinguisned  from  me  city  and 
boroufifh  schools,  but  it  is  probably  more  than 
half  of  the  entire  930,000  in  the  State.  I  have 
deducted  the  number  of  pupils  reported  as  at- 
tending city  and  borough  schools  in  the  five 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar,  from  the  entire  number  of  pupils  in 
these  counties,  and  I  find  that  over  60  per  cent, 
are  attending  country  schools.  Of  course  in 
purely  agricultural  counties  the  larger  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  reside  in  the  country  and  their 
schools  are  there,  while  in  mining  and  manu- 
facturing communities  most  of  the  schools  are 
found  in  cities  and  boroughs. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Doctors  of  Peda&[ogy 
in  convention  assembled  take  little  note  of  these 
schools,  and  notwithstanding  that  neither  the 
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distinguished  foreign  nor  the  distinguished 
domestic  visitors  are  ever  taken  to  see  these 
schools,  the  fact  is  established  that  they  are  not 
numerically  or  vitally  of  less  importance  than 
the  well-housed,  well-furnished,  well-supervised 
and  well-taught  borough  and  city  schools  of  our 
Commonwealth. 

The  country  schools  seldom  have  good 
houses,  kept  in  good  repair.  The  apparatus 
and  reference  books  are  always  meager,  if  not 
nU,  A  majority  of  these  schools  are  taught  by 
inexperienced  or  untrained  teachers — or,  what 
is  worse,  by  experienced,  /.  ^.,  old  but  unsuc- 
cessful teachers.  These  schools  have  short 
terms.  The  attendance  is  irregular  and  spas- 
modic. They  are  frequentiy  without  organiza- 
tion and  without  system.  Their  uniformitv  is 
diversity — ^like  a  certain  man  of  regular  habits, 
regularly  irregular.  There  is  throughout  these 
scnools  a  want  of  intelligent,  concentrated,  con- 
tinued work. 

No  one  would  attempt  to  maintain  that  the 
founders  of  our  school  system  intended  such 
want  of  uniformity  in  distributing  the  benefits  of 
this  system.  To  many  a  child  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  his  parents  having  their  home  in  the 
town  or  the  country  determines  whether  or  not 
he  will  receive  a  good  scholastic  education.  In 
the  country  the  annual  term  is  six  months.  In 
town  it  is  eight  or  nine.  The  older  pupils  in  the 
country  usually  attend  school  but  three  of  the 
six  months.  In  many  instances  the  careless- 
ness or  greediness  of  parents  is  accountable  for 
this.  It  does  littie  good  for  us  to  say  to  them 
that  nothing  justifies  a  parent  in  the  country  in 
depriving  a  child  of  the  full  school  term,  that 
would  not  justify  a  parent  in  a  town  in  taking 
his  child  out  of  school  to  work  in  a  shop  or  on 
a  farm.  Let  us  assume  that  the  country  boy 
and  town  boy  are  equal  in  scholarship  at  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  town  boy  attends  school  nine 
months  in  the  year  and  the  country  boy  three 
months.  At  this  rate  the  country  boy  would 
have  to  attend  school  until  he  is  twenty-seven 
years  of  age  to  attend  the  same  length  of  time  that 
the  town  boy  will  have  attended  when  seventeen. 

What  are  the  remedies  for  the  evils  described  ? 
There  is  no  single  remedy,  no  specific ;  but  one 
that  is  important  in  itself,  and  will  do  much  to 
bring  others  to  light,  is  closer  and  better  super- 
vision. What  supervision  have  the  country 
schools  ?  Nearest  to  them  officially  is  the  board 
of  school  directors.  In  many  townships  the 
board  has  from  ten  to  thirty  schools  under  its 
supervision.  A  few  boards  visit  their  schools — 
all  credit  to  them.  But  even  this  is  little  in  the 
way  of  supervision.  In  most  instances  they  do 
not  visit  their  schools.  In  many  instances  in 
the  larger  townships  directors  cannot  tell  the 
names  of  the  teachers  outside  of  their  home 
school  without  referring  to  their  minutes.  Di- 
rectors in  the  main  do  faithfully,  according  to 
local  custom  and  the  standard  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  duties  assigned  to  them,  devoting  no 
small  amount  of  time  gratuitously  to  school 
meetings.  Few  of  them  would  claim  ability  to 
supervise  schools  in  methods  of  teaching:  If 
they  "  have  heard  of  no  complaint"  the  school 
passes  as  successful. 


The  county  superintendent  stands  next  to  the 
school  board  in  the  present  system  of  supervi- 
sion. In  the  large  counties  he  can,  with  his 
other  duties,  visit  each  school  at  most  but  once 
a  year.  He  can  do  something ;  yet  where  he  is 
most  needed,  where  the  teacher  is  to  be  trained 
and  her  methods  radically  changed,  he  can  do 
but  littie.  He  finds  every  day  where  much  might 
be  done  if  he  could  return  often  enough  and  see 
that  his  suggestions  were  understood  and  car- 
ried out. 

Next  in  relation  to  the^  school  is  the  State 
School  Department,  which,  amone  other  things, 
requires  the  proper  statistics  and  financial  re- 
ports from  the  schools,  and  distributes  the  Stale 
appropriation.  Its  work  is  necessary,  indb- 
pensable.  Yet  its  supervision  must  be  the  most 
general,  and  consists,  in  a  word,  in  having  the 
schools  counted. 

The  need  of  district  supervision  has  long  been 
felt  in  this  State.  The  older  copies  of  the  School 
Laws  contain  comments,  presumably  suggested 
by  ex-Superintendent  wickersham,  advising 
school  boards  to  make  of  their  secretaries  dis- 
trict superintendents.  This  grew  out  of  the  law 
requiring  boards  "  by  one  or  more  of  their  num- 
ber to  visit  every  school  in  the  district  at  least 
once  in  each  month."  So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
this  advice  found  but  littie  favor  with  school 
boards,  and  as  there  was  no  actual  legal  provi- 
sion for  district  superintendents,  the  plan  was 
abandoned.  In  his  report  for  1884,  Superinten- 
dent Higbee,  of  Pennsytania,  strongly  advocated 
the  creation  of  a  district  superintendency.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  a  law  was  passed  in  Massachu- 
setts providing  for  township  supervision.  The 
first  time  that  tne  term  "  district  superintendent" 
appears  in  our  statutes  is  in  the  act  of  May  7th, 
1885,  providing  for  superintendents  in  cities, 
boroughs  and  townships  having  over  5000  in- 
habitants. These  superintendents,  in  all  but 
mode  of  compensation,  are  governed  by  the 
same  provisions  as  county  superintendents. 

By  some  this  law  was  welcomed  as  legalizing 
the  district  superintendency.  But  die  law  as 
passed  was  a  great  blunder.  Not  one  township 
m  a  hundred  has  a  population  of  5 ,000.  So  district 
superintendents  for  any  but  the  merest  fraction 
of  the  townships  are,  under  existing  laws,  an 
impossibility.  According  to  the  last  State  re- 
port three  townships,  namely,  Hazle  and  Ply- 
mouth in  Luzerne,  and  Mimin  in  Allegheny, 
had  availed  themselves  of  its  provisions.  Shall 
we  change  or  extend  the  scope  of  the  law?  My 
answer  is,  the  law  having  oeen  passed,  and 
being  practicable  for  the  few  large  townships  of 
the  State,  it  should,  perhaps,  be  left  as  it  is ;  and 
district  supervision  for  the  great  mass  of  our 
country  schools  sought  by  another  agency. 
Create  in  each  township  having,  say  not  less 
than  ten  schools,  or  in  two  or  more  adjoining 
towns  having  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than 
twenty  schools,  all  independent  districts  to  be 
counted,  a  principahhip,  to  be  filled  under  the 
same  provisions  as  borough  principalships  are 
filled  by  the  act  of  June  25,  1885.  This  act  is 
in  part  as  follows : 

"That  on  and  after  the  passa^  of  this  act 
local  School  Boards  having  authonty  under  the 
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laws  of  this  Commonwealth  to  elect  principals 
and  assistant  teachers  of  public,  high  and  State 
Nonnal  Schools  of  said  Commonwealth,  may 
elect  principals  and  assistant  teachers  holding 
the  grade  of  'professional  certificates,'  for  two 
successive  school  terms,  and  those  holding  the 
grade  of  'permanent  certificates,'  or  diplomas 
issued  bv  State  Normal  Schools  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, for  three  successive  school  terms." 
Here,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  the  first  and 
only  recognition  of  "principals"  in  our  school 
laws.  M^e  the  appomtment  of  the  principals 
by  the  Boards  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
county  superintendent.  Let  them  supervise 
the  schools  under  directions  from  the  school 
board  and  the  countv  superintendent,  and  re- 
port to  both*  Let  their  recommendation,  ap- 
proved by  the  county  superintendent,  be  cause 
ibr  the  removal  of  incompetent  teachers  by  the 
school  board.  Pay  them  not  less  than  |6o  per 
month. 

The  result  of  an  act  embodying  these  sug- 
'  gestions  or  equivalent  ones,  would  be  to  place 
me  country  schoob  under  the  supervision  of 
leading  teachers  who  would  co-operate  with  the 
county  superintendent  in  systematizing  the  en- 
tire sdiool  work  and  in  weeding  out  mcompe- 
tent  teachers.  No  borough  of  even  three  or  four 
schools  thinks  of  getting  along  without  its  prin- 
dpaL  No  city  of  twenty  or  thirty  schools  at- 
tempts to  manage  them  without  its  city  superin- 
tendent, not  a  few  of  whom  receive  liberal  sala- 
ries. Does  the  citv  of  Corry,  in  Erie  county, 
with  its  twenty  schools,  to  take  one  of  many 
I  instances  that  might  be  cited,  need  daily  super- 
\  vision  more  than  its  neighbor.  Mead  township, 
in  Crawford  county,  with  its  twenty  schools  ? 
I  answer,  the  need  of  supervision  for  the  former 
is  not  so  great,  yet  it  has  had  for  many  years 
its  city  superintendent.  But  more  than  the 
boroughs,  more  than  the  cities,  the  country 
schools,  isolated,  neglected,  unorganized,  need 
constantly  skilled  supervision.  I  have  advisedly 
saggested  limiting  tne  number  of  schools  com- 
ing under  one  principal  to  twenty,  unless  a  town- 
ship should  have  more.  This  will  enable  him 
to  reach  then!  all,  if  desirable,  in  one  week. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  principal  must  be 
skilled  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  espe- 
cially in  good  methods  for  primary  pupils.  He 
must  be  able  to  help  others  to  apply  these 
methods ;  and  this  will  take  time  and  furnish 
his  chief  work. 

Supt.  R.  M.  McNeal,  Dauphin:  The 
paper  is  a  strong  presentation  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  suppose  most  of  us  here  do  not 
need  to  be  convinced  of  the  utility  of  close 
supervision.  But  while  this  is  recognized 
among  educators,  it  is  not  so  in  the  many 
country  districts  where  it  is  most  needed. 
There  are  some  localities  where  even  the 
Httle  that  it  is  possible  for  the  County  Super- 
intendent to  do  is  regarded  as  quite  super- 
fluous—where he  would  better  please  many 
Directors  by  confining  himself  to  issuing 
certificates    and    merely  formal  visitation. 


How  are  we  to  reach  these  people,  and 
prove  to  them  the  necessity  of  local  super- 
vision ?  As  the  law  stands,  a  district  must 
have  a  population  of  at  least  5000  to  be  en- 
titled to  a  Superintendent ;  yet,  even  where 
the  population  is  more  than  sufficient,  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  make  the  need  evident 
to  those  concerned.  Some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  district  superin  tendency  may  be 
mentioned.  First,  it  would  help  us  in  secur- 
ing a  graded  course  of  study  for  our  country 
schools.  It  is  true  that  good  teachers  often 
do  better  work  in  ungraded  than  in  closely 
graded  city  schools,  where  everything  is 
prescribed  and  individuality  crippled.  There 
is  a  reaction  needed  and  coming  against  the 
strait-jacket  and  percentage  method,  and 
when  that  time  comes  we  shall  have  better 
work  in  the  graded  schools;  but  we  want  to 
work  in  the  other  direction  in  the  country. 
There  is  no  particular  difficulty  in  adapting 
a  course  to  a  county,  but  situated  as  Super- 
intendents are,  they  cannot  carry  out  the 
plan,  owing  to  pressure  of  other  duties  upon 
their  time.  Local  superintendency  would 
make  such  a  graded  course  possible,  and 
great  advantage  would  result ;  we  should 
get  rid  of  the  trouble  with  those  parents 
who  want  their  children  to  omit  this  or  that 
branch — ^making  a  sort  of  ''elective' '  course, 
which  turns  out  pupils  with  fair  knowledge 
of  some  branches  and  quite  deficient  m 
others.  The  district  superintendent  would 
enable  inexperienced  teachers  to  do  better 
work  than  is  possible  without  such  help,  and 
many  would  succeed  who  now  make  failures. 
Then,  he  would  prevent  the  antagonisms 
which  sometimes  arise  where  the  Normal 
graduate  fresh  from  the  work  in  the  Model 
School  attempts  to  introduce  methods  which 
the  people  do  not  understand — ofttimes  a 
needed  ministry  of  reconciliation.  The 
teacher  would  be  shown  how  to  apply  the 
methods  with  more  tact,  and  the  people 
urged  to  give  them  a  chance.  Thus  harmony 
would  be  promoted,  and  many  a  teacher 
would  receive  unanimous  and  hearty  support 
where  now  there  is  distraction  and  ill-feeling, 
which  always  injure  the  efficiency  of  teacher 
and  school.  Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage 
derived  from  local  supervision  would  be  the 
creation  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  ed- 
ucation. We  suffer  more  from  lack  of  this 
than  from  all  else,  especially  in  rural  dis- 
tricts ;  and  a  wise  district  superintendent 
would  secure  the  cooperation  of  Directors, 
parents  and  teachers.  The  local  institute 
is  very  helpful  on  this  line,  and  with  dis- 
trict superintendents  educational  meetings 
could  l)e  multipled,  and  the  people  brought 
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to  see  the  work  the  teachers  are  doing  for 
their  children.  All  these  things  are  done 
by  active  Superintendents,  of  course,  so  far 
as  the  demands  upon  their  time  permit ;  but 
the  benefit  would  be  immensely  greater  if 
there  were  an  officer  in  every  neighborhood 
whose  business  it  was  to  study  and  meet  the 
local  wants.  What  is  now  done  in  a  few 
places  would  become  general;  the  teachers 
and  local  superintendent  coming  together 
in  Institute  every  second  week,  could  have 
their  professional  work  in  the  day-time,  and 
an  evening  session  for  the  public,  where  the 
children  could  take  part,  in  recitations  and 
class  work,  and  local  wants  and  questions 
of  educational  interest  be  discussed — all 
tending  to  make  the  people  acquainted  with 
the  educational  work,  after  which  there  will 
be  little  trouble. 
^Association  now  adjourned  to  8  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 


/^LOSING  session  was  called  to  order  at  8 
\j  p.  m.,and  opened  with  a  piano  solo, 
i^er  which  the  following  report  was  pre- 
sented, by  Deputy  Supt.  Stewart,  from  the 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

We  recall  with  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  and 
reverent  regard,  the  earnest,  faithful  men,  the 
early  laborers  in  the  educational  work  of  this 
Commonwealth,  who  so  patiently  sowed  the 
seed,  the  harvest  of  which  we  are  now  so  happily 
reaping. 

The  work  already  done  by  this  organization 
in  shaping  the  policy  of  our  school  legislation  is 
a  matter  of  history  of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 
We  congratulate  the  Association  upon  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  through  its  influence, 
and  we  invite  honest  and  judicious  criticism  upon 
all  points  whatsoever,  in  which  our  system  of 
public  instruction  falls  short  of  that  Aill  measure 
of  development  at  which  it  aims. 

We  desire  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
Temperance  teaching  in  the  public  schools  in 
full  compliance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
law  governing  the  introduction  of  the  subject  of 
scientific  temperance  instruction  as  a  legal 
branch  of  study,  and  reaffirm  our  belief  in  Sie 
wisdom  of  the  enactment,  the  good  effects  of 
which  are  noted  with  gratification  by  the  friends 
of  this  important  measure. 

We  commend  the  public  spirit  of  such  School 
Boards  as  have  already  supplied  free  text-books 
to  their  respective  districts.  We  regard  this 
action  as  both  expedient  and  desirable,  and 
earnestly  protest  against  any  change  in  the  pres- 
ent law  relating  thereto. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Legislature  making 
the  minimum  school  term  six  months,  increas- 
ing the  State  appropriation  for  school  purposes, 
and  compensating  teachers  for  Institute  attend- 


ance, cannot  be  too  highly  commended  as  im- 
portant steps  in  the  way  of  educational  progress: 
we  regard  with  profound  satisfaction  the  very 
general  and  hearty  approval  of  said  legis- 
kition,  and  record  it  as  our  conviction  that  the 
increased  appropriation  should  be  largely  used 
by  School  Boards  in  advancing  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  of  ^eir 
respective  districts. 

The  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  an 
essential  feature  of  our  public  school  system. 
We  note  with  especial  satisfaction  the  excellent 
work  done  in  these  institutions,  and  the  growing 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  ^e  public  of  the 
work  of  professional  training  in  tnese  schools. 
We  heaitily  commend  them  to  the  liberal  pat- 
ronage of  teachers  and  the  generous  support  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  fostering  care  of 
the  Legislature,  knowing  them  to  be  eminendj 
worthy  of  the  confidence  with  which  they  axe 
regarded. 

We  view  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the 
kindly  relations  existing  between  the  common 
schools  and  the  Higher  Institutions  of  learning, 
and  earnestly  favor  everything  that  will  tend 
toward  making  these  institutions  the  friends  of 
the  public  schools,  and  to  unite  in  spirit  and  in 

gurpose  all  our  schools  from  the  lowest  to  the 
ignest,  into  one  continuous  and  harmonious 
whole. 

The  practical  ends  of  education  should  not 
be  forgotten,  and  we  welcome  the  present  af;i- 
tation  of  the  subject  of  Manual  and  Industrial 
Training,  as  well  calculated  to  secure  this  end. 
Existing  laws  are  such  that  Dh-ectors  and  Con- 
trollers who  feel  that  their  schools  need  enlarge- 
ment in  this  direction,  have  full  power  to  act, 
and  by  a  liberal  increase  of  State  appropriation, 
they  will  be  enabled  to  do  so  with  good  pros- 
pect of  valuable  results. 

Our  thanks  are  due,  and  are  most  cordially 
tendered  to  the  railroad  companies  for  g;ranting 
to  the  Association  facilities  for  reaching  the 
place  of  meeting  at  reduced  rates ;  to  die  offi- 
cers of  the  Association  for  the  ability  and  fiur- 
ness  with  which  they  have  performed  their  du- 
ties ;  to  all  who  have  partiapated  in  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Association  and  uius  contributed  to 
its  success ;  to  all  general  and  local  committees; 
and  to  the  people  of  Scranton  for  their  hospi- 
tality. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Coughlan,  of  Lu- 
zerne, the  report  was  adopted  as  a  whole. 

DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDKNCY. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  Weiss,  the  following 
resolution  was  also  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  respectfully 
request  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
again  to  use  his  official  influence  in  securing 
such  legislation  as  will  be  necessary  to  establish 
throughout  the  State  the  District  Superinten- 
dency  subordinate  to  County  supervision. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  programme  having  announced  a 
'^symposium"  on  Industrial  Education  as 
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the  last  exercise,  it  was  declared  in  order  at 
this  time,  and  Master  Workman  T.  V.  Pow- 
DSRLY  was  the  first  speaker.  His  address 
was  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  T.  V.  POWDERLY. 

It  is  an  unusual  thing  for  me  to  read  from 
paper,  and  my  one  previous  experience  in  that 
Hne  was  somewhat  peculiar.  Going  to  Cincin- 
nati with  a  prepared  speech,  a  reporter  borrowed 
the  manuscript  before  delivery  and  failed  to  re- 
tmm  it,  leaving  me  to  depend  on  the  inspiration 
of  the  occasion — ^the  result  being  that  two  dif- 
ferent speeches  appeared  in  the  papers  next 
dav.  This  time  I  have  held  fast  to  the  MS.,  and 
wiU  try  to  read  what  I  have  prepared  in  a  few 
moments  snatched  from  a  busy  life. 

Our  State  Superintendent,  Dr.  Higbee,  in  re- 
sponding to  the  addresses  of  welcome  to  the  rep- 
resentatives to  this  convention  on  last  Tuesday, 
said,  "  It  was  here,  when  your  borough,  emerg- 
ing from  '  Slocum  Hollow,'  was  just  entering 
upon  its  career  of  marvelous  advancement,  and 
when  your  whole  territory  was  as  yet  embraced 
in  Luzeme  county,  that  this  Association,  thirty 
jrears  ago,  received  a  like  welcome  from  your 
then  di^nguished  citizen,  Hon.  George  Sander- 
son.'* Having  seen  our  city  when  it  was  plain, 
unpretentious  "Slocum  HoUow,"  and  returning 
to  It  when  it  has  grown  to  such  magnificent 
proportions,  Dr.  H^beeis  better  qualified  to  de- 
scrioe  the  difference  between  Slocum  Hollow 
and  the  city  of  Scranton  than  the  man  who  has 
resided  here  for  the  past  thirty  years.  In  speak- 
io|;of  the  difference  he  referred  to  the  wonder- 
fu  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  this 
railey.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  bom  and 
I  raised  in  this  valley,  having  witnessed  theintro- 
I  duction  of  each  new  improvement  and  change, 
do  not  marvel  as  one  wno  comes  suddenly  upon 
the  scene  after  a  lapse  of  years.  We  are  grow- 
I  ing  up  with  these  improvements,  and,  though 
!  we  do  not  take  a  part  in  everything  that  is  going 
I  on  around  us,  we  can  describe  eadi  new  depar- 
ture from  the  old  system  almost  as  accurately 
as  those  directly  engi^ed  in  conducting  the  es- 
tablishments in  operation  all  around  us.  Dr. 
Higbee  can  note  the  difference  between  the  past 
and  present  as  he  views  the  face  of  things  much 
better  than  we  can,  but  if  he  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  the  wonders  of  electricity  in 
telegraphy,  telephoning,  and  in  motive-power, 
and  were  to  come  upon  these  agencies  playing 
their  separate  and  wonderful  parts,  with  no  pre- 
rious  knowledge  of  what  they  could  do,  he 
would  stare  in  wonder,  and  by  reason  of  the 
sudden  change  would  be  almost  stupefied. 

What  would  puzzle  and  amaze  Dr.  Higbee 
would  do  the  same  with  any  other  mortal  under 
similar  circumstances ;  so  that  while  the  man 
who  returns  to  a  place  after  a  lapse  of  years  may 
describe  the  difference  as  he  sees  it,  he  is  at  the 
same  time  helpless,  so  far  as  applying  any  of 
the  forces  which  he  finds  at  work  is  concerned. 
He  can  tell  of  the  difference  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  then  and  now,  but  he  cannot 
describe  that  which,  or  rather  the  agencies  which 
ba?e  caused  a  difference  to  exist. 


All  of  the  change  which  has  swept  over  the 
face  of  nature  in  Uie  thirty  years,  is  attributable 
to  the  work  done  by  the  men  and  women  of 
that  profession  whose  representatives  are  as- 
sembkd  in  convention  here  to-day.  It  is  true 
that  the  school  master  did  not  construct  the  roll- 
ing miUs,  or  the  blast  furnaces,  or  the  wonder- 
ful machine  shops ;  neither  did  he  invent  the 
railways  being  operated  here  by  steam  and  elec- 
tricity; but  he  gave  to  the  man  or  woman,  whose 
inventive  brain  devised  these  things,  the  founda- 
tion on  which  to  stand  while  erecting  the  struc- 
tures which  make  the  world  wonderful  to-day. 
In  the  littie  "  red  school-house"  on  the  hill  is 
where  many  of  the  inventions  of  the  age  were 
bom,  and  through  the  stimulating  influence  of 
our  public  school  system,  the  best  the  world  has 
ever  known,  we  find  the  United  States  ahead  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  point  of  advance- 
ment in  ideas,  perfection  in  machinery,  and  skill 
in  the  management  of  it. 

While  our  schoob  have  done  all  of  this  for 
us,  and  while  they  are  the  best  in  the  world» 
they  are  not  so  good  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  so 
good  as  diey  will  be  when  they  inaugurate  a 
system  whicn  will  train  the  mind  and  hand  to- 
gether. 

Did  the  shoemaker  who  died  thirty  years  ago 
return  to  earth  in  time  to  attend  the  session  of 
the  shoemakprs'  convention  two  weeks  ago,  he 
would  be  regarded  as  more  of  a  curiosity,  from 
the  shoemakers*  standpoint,  than  the  machine 
which  diat  craftsman  manages  in  the  work- 
shop. After  hearing  all  alx>ut  the  machine 
stitcher,  heeler,  welter,  laster,  pegger,  waxer 
and  buttoner,  he  would  turn  away  sick  and 
weary,  unable  to  understand  what  was  being 
done,  and  would  no  doubt  ask  of  those  around 
him  to  lay  him  away  in  his  grave  again.  He 
would  be  of  no  use  on  earth  to-day,  so  ^  as 
the  methods  which  have  been  applied  to  shoe- 
making  are  concerned,  and  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  man  who  surveys  the  situation 
thirty  years  hence  will  be  more  puzzled  yet  than 
he,  tor  the  wonderful  machines  that  we  use  to- 
day will  pale  into  insignificance  compared  with 
the  machines  of  the  near  future. 

Thirty  years  ago  machinery  was  in  its  infan- 
cy, to-diay  it  is  but  entering  upon  the  early  days 
of  manhood,  and  is  calling  to  its  aid  one  of  the 
most  powerAil  agencies  known  to  the  world  of 
scieace  or  force — electricity.  Machinery  came 
first,  then  electricity  came  to  aid  it,  and  is  now 
groping  around  for  the  best  means  of  acccHn- 
plishing  that  end.  Soon  the  discovery  will  be 
made,  and  then  old  forms  and  methods  will 
change,  or  rather  new  forms  and  methods  will 
give  away  to  make  room  for  newer  ones. 
.  Thirty  years  ago  a  boy  entering  upon  his  ap- 
prenticeship was  assured  that  when  his  term  of 
service  came  to  an  end  he  would  have  a  trade 
on  which  he  could  depend  in  the  struggle  of 
life.  Three,  four,  five  or  seven  years  were  spent 
in  an  apprenticeship,  and  when  they  came  to  an 
end  the  newly-fiedged  mechanic  took  a  just 
pride  in  his  craft.  To-day,  while  it  is  possible 
to  acquire  a  trade,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
learner  will  follow  it  for  any  length  of  time  after 
serving  out  his  apprenticeship.     This  is  an  age 
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of  revolution  and  evolution ;  it  is  the  most  mar- 
velous aee  the  world  has  ever  witnessed;  noth- 
ing that  has  gone  before  can  be  compared  to  it 
or  cited  as  an  indication  of  what  is  to  follow. 
We  cannot  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  predict 
anything  for  the  future  ;  we  cannot  say  that  be- 
cause a  broom-handle  was  turned  off  on  a  lathe 
with  a  round-nosed  tool  yesterday,  it  will  be 
done  that  way  to-morrow,  nor  can  we  say  that 
it  will  not  be  done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  by 
an  application  of  electricity  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. We  grope  and  fear  to  risk  too  much  lest 
some  new  invention  completely  upset  our  plans 
by  giving  the  winning  hand  to  another.  We 
find  American  youths  unwillin?  to  learn  trades 
because  they  do  not  bring  rich  rewards  or  as- 
surances of  steady  employment.  There  is  a 
fascination  about  our  large  cities,  which  they  did 
not  have  thirty  years  ago,  and,  taking  it  alto- 
gether, we  find  ourselves  in  a  state  of  transition 
almost  impossible  to  describe.  What  the  man 
of  ante-bellum  days  regarded  as  a  luxury  is  to- 
day an  absolute  necessity.  Let  us  take  a  good 
look  at  the  chamber  in  which  we  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  contrast  it  with  what  our  sur- 
roundings would  have  been  in  1858.  Note  the 
chanees  which  time  and  invention  have  wrought, 
not  suone  in  the  appearance  of  the  room  but  in 
that  of  its  occupants  as  well.  .  Once  we  put  a 
little  firease  or  oil  in  a  saucer,  hung  a  rag  over 
the  edge,  struck  the  fliiits  together,  and  we  had 
light.  With  such  a  light  the  reading,  sewing, 
and  after-night  work  was  done.  Then  we  ran 
tallow  into  a  mold  and  the  candle  was  made ; 
we  then  poured  the  fluid  into  a  lamp  and  stood 
back  in  awe  to  see  it  bum ;  after  that  gas  began 
to  run  its  subterranean  passage  beneath  our 
roadways  and  into  our  dwellings.  The  Jold 
Drake  Well  was  tapped,  and  the  world  awoke 
one  morning  to  fxna  the  chances  for  a  monopoly 
in  gas  shattered,  for  it  found  us  burning  the 
product  of  the  earth'  after  the  refiner  changed 
Its  color  to  kerosene.  Then  we  said  we  can.  go 
no  farther,  and  found  our  words  contradicted  by 
a  glare  of  light  almost  as  bright  as  the  noon-day 
sun,  and  electric  light  had  leaped  into  favor. 

In  wonder  we  ask,  What  next  ?  The  answer 
comes  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  from  some 
quarter  of  the  world  in  the  snape  of  a  new  dis- 
covery or  invention. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  the  American  ]^outh  ? 
Everything.  For  we  must  devote  more  time  to 
him  in  the  future  so  that  he  may  not,  Micawber- 
Uke,  stand  in  idleness  waiting  for  "something 
to  turn  up"  that  he  knows  how  to  do.  Let  us 
turn  it  up  for  him  by  inaugurating  a  system  of 
Industrial  Schools,  in  which  the  uses  of  tools 
and  the  importance  of  science  and  art  will  be 
taught.  Surely  the  American  youth  is  worthy 
of  the  best  that  we  can  do  for  him,  and  we 
should  encourage  him  in  his  first  steps,  that  his 
later  ones  may  be  for  the  |;ood  of  his  country. 

The  American  youth  of  the  present  day  does 
not  like  to  shovel  earth  on  leaving  school,  and 
we  have  not  given  him  any  idea  of  what  kind 
of  a  trade  he  is  best  adapted  to.  Soon  there 
will  be  no  shoveling  of  eartn,  for  that  too  will  be 
done  by  the  aid  ofscience.  The  day  is  not  far 
away  when  what  we  now  call  "  unskilled  labor" 


will  have  vanished  from  the  land,  and  every- 
thine  that  is  done  for  the  good  of  mankind  wul 
be  aone  b^  the  aid  of  one  of  the  new  agencies 
of  force,  directed  by  the  hand  of  science. 

An  argument  iised  against  Industrial  Schools 
by  some  is  that  they  will  be  used  to  teach  boys 
and  girls  occupations  and  trades  which  nill 
make  them  but  slaves  to  employers  on  leaving 
school.  Trades  should  not  be  taught  in  sdiools, 
but  the  A.merican  youth  should  be  so  instructed 
in  hand  and  brain  as  to  enable  him  to  cope  so 
successfully  with  the  agencies  of  the  world's 
production  as  to  break  the  power  of  the  un- 
scrupulous employer  and  make  machinery  the 
slave  of  man,  instead  of  the  hard,  unrelenting 
mastei*  it  is  to-day.  I  may  be  called  an  Utopian, 
but  I  believe  that  the  future  will  see  no  trades 
or  tradesmen,  nor  will  there  be  special  callings 
in  which  machinery  will  be  used;  and  in  sudi 
an  age  nothing  shouid  be  inissing  that  will  give 
man  an  equal  chance  with  his  fellow-man,  nor 
should  one  man  have  an  advantage  over  his 
fellow-man  which  nature  does  not  give  to  him. 

Let  us  adjourn  from  here  and  go  to  die  Dick- 
son Machine  Works  as  a  body,  and,  as  we  ^le 
through,  I  doubt  if  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred will  not  be  unable  to  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween lathe  and  drill tpress,  or  drill-press  and 
slotting  machine^  or  between  slotting  machine 
and  planer,  or  between  the  planer  and  any  other 
machine.  Wc  see  a  nut  being  turned  with  & 
wrench  and  wound  on  its  spiral  way  to  its  place 
on  the  end  of  a  bolt,  but  we  do  not  know  any- 
thing of  the  means  by  which  the  thread  was  cot, 
nor  would  we  be  able  to  take  that  nut  away  in  case 
of  necessity  in  a  skilful  or  satisfactory  nianner. 
Every  school-room  should  have  its  forge,  its 
lathe»  its  slottet,  drill-press  and  planer,  not  that 
one  boy  may  learn  a  trade,  but  that  all  boys 
may  know  what  these  machines  are  for  and 
what  thcY  can  do.  Every  school -room  should 
be  a  work-shop,  a  laboratory,  and  aii  art  gallery. 
Not  that  the  trades,  sciences  and  a^ts  may  be 
taught  in  the  school-room,  for  that  would  not  be 
possible,  but  that  the  boy  and  girl  may  know 
and  become  acquainted  with  agencies  diat  give 
us  the  steam-engine,  the  electric  car,  and  the 
other  appliances  which  we  find  in  operation 
every  day. 

Not  to  teach  the  youth  one  trade,  but  to 
give  him  a  knowledge  of  many,  is  why  we 
should  introduce  machinery  to  the  school-room. 
Nor  should  we  stop  at  machinery.  We  should 
for  every  school-room  have  a  miniature  farm, 
a  nursery,  and  botanical  garden.  Not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  farmers,  nurserymen  and 
botanists  of  the  scholars,  but  that  they  may 
know  the  importance  of  the  farm,  the  nursery 
and  botanical  garden.  Not  that  they  may  be 
taught  to  select  one  of  these  callings  as  a  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  butjthat  they  may  know 
enough  of  all  of  them  to  be  able  to  make  a 
proper  selection  of  a  calling  when  required  to 
choose  one.  The  use  of  the  shovel,  the  pick, 
and  plow  as  well  as  that  of  the  lathe,  anvil  and 
painter's  brush,  should  be  taught  the  American 
youth ;  then,  when  his  school-boy  days  are  A 
an  end,  his  entry  to  the  paths  of  manhood  wiu 
be  less  tortuous  for  the  knowledge  he  has  gained. 
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It  is  asked,  How  can  the  teacher  show  the  youth 
what  to  do  with  the  machines,  if  he  does  not 
know  how  to  use  them  himself  ?  By  beginning 
at  once  to  put  into  operation  such  a  system  as 
is  describea,  so  that  teachers  and  scholars  may 
learn  together  at  the  start. 

How  often  do  we  hear  it  said  of  a  poor 
speaker,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  a  minister  oi  the 
gospel,  and  doing  his  best  to  teach  the  word  of 
Cod:  "That  man  ought  to  be  wheeling  a  bar-* 
TOW.*'  Men  who  are  lawyers  are  often  told  that 
they  should  be  shoeing  horses,  and  the  cause 
of  this  is  that,  when  going  to  school,  they  were 
not  taught  to  know  the  value  of  a  well-shod 
horse,  or  how  to  manipulate  a  wheelbarrow ;  on 
the  contrary,  many  are  tausht  to  despise  the 
wheelbarrow,  and  to  look  down  on  the  man 
who  knows  how  to  shoe  a  horse.  Half  of  the 
world's  work  is  spoiled  for  lack  of  early  training 
and  guidance.  Incompetency  has  lost  more  to 
'\  the  world  than  dishonesty,  and  much  of  the  disr 

honesty  we  read  of  is  due  to  incompetency. 
y  R.  G.  Dun  and  Co.  in  1 88 1.  showed  that,  of 
^the  number  of  men  doing  business  in  Chicago 
:  in  1870,  fifty  per  cent,  had  failed.    It  is  an. es- 
tablished £aLct  that  ninety-seven  out  of  every 
\  hundred  who  engage  in  business  fail  from  one 
cause  or  another,  but  the  principal  reason  is  that 
;  those  who  fail  are  incompetent;  they  do  not 
know  that  they  are  not  fitted  to  engage  in  that 
paitictdar  business,  and^  having  had  no  training 
in  any  given  direction  while  at  school,  they  .of 
course  were  not  aware  of  how  little  they  knew 
;   until  they  tried  and  failed.    Charles  H.  Ham, 
in  a  work  entitled  "  Manual  Training,"  says : 
"  These  failures,  on  so  vast  a  scale*  of  railway 
enterprises,  and  the  almost  total  wreck  of  mer^ 
candle  ventures,  show  that  the  business  of  this 
country  is  done,  as  a  Yankee  might  say»  'by 
guess,*  or  as  the  mechanic  of  the  old  regime 
would  say,  '  by  the  rule  of  thumb.*    The  con- 
clusion is  hence  irresistible  that  the  youth  of  the 
United  States  are  not  so  educated  as  to  fit  them 
for  the  conducting  to  a  succesful  issue  of  great 
business  enterprises.    And  this  is  an  impeach- 
ment of  what  IS  regarded,  on  the  whole,  as  the 
best  system  of  popular  education  in  operation  in 
the  world." 

The  man  thrown  suddenly  out  of  his  occupa- 
tion, after  spending  years  at  a  business  of  any 
kind,  would  be  in  the  same  condition  as  would 
the  nian  who,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  re- 
turned to  find  that  Slocum  Hollow  had  given 
way  to  a  lai^e  and  flourishing  city.  If  in  his 
youth  he  had  been  permitted  to  attend  a  school 
in  which  the  hand  and  brain  were  taught  to 
keep  pace  with  each  other,  he  would  not  find 
himself  so  lost  in  a  world  of  opportunities,  but 
like  those  who  grew  up  with  Ae  city,  would 
know  all  that  it  was  doing  and  could  do,  even 
though  he  did  not  take  a  part  in  everything  that 
^as  being  done  around  him. 

Horace  Mann  spoke  truthfully  when  he  said : 
*'  School-houses  are  the  republican  line  of  forti- 
^cations."  The  fortification  of  twenty  years 
<^tbat  could  withstand  the  bomb  and  cannon- 
wlof  that  period  would  crumble  into  dust  be- 
fore the  missiles  of  the  present  inventive  age ; 
and  if  we  are  called  upon  to  erect  fortifications 


to-day  we  must  improve  on  the  old  ones,  which 
were  the  best  in  their  day,  and  make  stronger 
ones,  and  make  them  after  patterns  which  will 
withstand  the  assaults  of  science  and  art.  Our 
school-houses  must  not  be  behind  our  fortifica- 
tions; they  must  be  improved  and  made  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible,  for  they  are  our  only 
fortification  in  the  end. 

To  make  them  better  we  should  inaugurate  a 
system  of  Industrial  training  that  will  teach  our 
bioys  and  girls  h6w  to  be  successful  men  and 
wom^. 

Here  stopped  the  type- writer,  when  the  hoiur 
struck  that  called  me  to  this  place;  I  could  go 
into  endless  detail  on  the  subject  of  mantul 
training,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  What  is  nec- 
essary is  that  something  be  done  at  once  to 
adapt  our  schools  to  teaching  the  hand.  When 
I  was  an  apprentice,  it  took  six  days  of  ten  hours 
each  to  complete  a  piece  of  work  which  before 
I  left  the  shop,  twelve  years  a|;o,  was  done  by 
machinery  in  six  hours.  So  it  is  all  around  us ; 
you  may  put  years  into  leamine  to  do  a  thing, 
and  wake  up  some  morning  to  ftnd  that  inven- 
tion has  made  your  hard-earned  knowledge  use- 
less. To  avoid  being  thus  stranded,  we  must 
•  train  the  hand  to  defmesis  that  will  enable  it  to 
work  in  any  number  of  difterent^channels.  This 
is  one  of  the  ways  to  prevent  workingmeii  from 
becoming  slaves  to  monopoly,  and  to  open  up 
to  all  a  broader,  fuller  hfe. 

Prof.  Heston,  of  the  State  College  at 
Bellefonte,  explained  the  absetice  of  Prof. 
Reber,  and  exhibited  and  explained  the 
work  of  that  institution  in  the  direction 
of  manual  instruction.  The  specimens  of 
wood  and  metal  work  were  very  creditable 
to  the  students,  and  proved  that  with  proper 
teaching,  good  results  are  sure.  SmootMy- 
planed  surfaces,  glued  joints,  difficult  pieces 
of  framing,  represented  the  wood-turning 
shop;  bolts,  gauges,  castings  filed  round 
and  square,  from  the  forging  and  machine- 
shops — ^all  were  good  specimens.  It  was 
also  stated  that  two  of  the  students  had 
made  a  steam-engine.  This  metal  work  is 
done  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent 
machinist  from  Altoona.  There  is  no  at- , 
tempt  to  teach  trades  as  such,  but  to  develop 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  hands  and  of  tools — 
to  train  the  hand  along  with  the  brain;  and 
it  is  found  that  while  we  train  the  hand,  we 
at  the  same  time  train  the  brain.  The 
common  failure  to  recognize  this  has  been 
a  fundan^ental  error  in  our  educational 
methods.  Pupils  thus  taught  can  give  form 
to  their  conceptions,  and  can  read  the 
thoughts  of  others  from  objects  and  draw- 
ings, as  well  as  from  written  or  printed 
words.  This  matter  is  pressing  upon  the 
attention  of  teachers,  and  must  be  met. 
Already  we  have  a  Commission  to  report 
upon  the  subject,  eminent  members  of  which 
will  address  you  to-night,  and  the  Legisla 
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ttire  will  no  doubt  recognize  the  drift  of 
the  times  in  that  direction.  Yon  will  find 
when  the  pupils  have  a  chance  to  use  their 
hands,  that  there  will  be  trouble  in  keeping 
them  to  their  books — at  least  that  is  our  ex- 
perience. The  natural  bent  of  the  boys  is 
manifested;  one  excels  in  wood-work,  an- 
other in  iron,  another  in  drawing.  We  do 
not  confer  a  degree  for  this  work,  only  a 
certificate.  There  is  a  degree  in  Mechani- 
cal Engineering,  but  of  course  the  student 
must  be  up  in  mathematics  for  that.  Any 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter  can  obtain 
by  addressing  Dr.  Atherton  the  Report  of 
the  institution,  containing  this  course  in 
full. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Fetterolf,  President  of 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  was  the  next 
speaker,  who  said  he  had  changed  his  mind, 
and  would  not  read  the  paper  he  had  pre- 
pared, since  it  seemed  argument  in  favor  of 
manual  training  was  not  needed.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  sketch  the  status  of  manual  instruc- 
tion in  his  own  institution,  saying  that,  of  the 
1,400  orphan  boys  in  Girard  College,  about 
500  receive  manual  instruction,  which  was 
first  introduced  there  in  1882,  when  an  ap- 
propriation of  ^5,000  was  secured  with  great 
difficulty,  but  in  little  more  than  a  year  the 
Directors  voted  1 100,000  for  a  separate 
building  for  the  shops,  which  is  now  in  use. 
The  boys  learn  wood  and  metal  work  and 
mechanical  drawing,  spending  five  hours  a 
week  in  the  shops,  and  the  success  attained 
is  simply  marvelous. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  question, 
we  have  requested  Dr.  Fetterolf  to  allow  the 
paper  to  t^  printed  as  prepared.  He  has 
kindly  consented,  and  it  is  here  given : 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Humboldt  says:  "Whatever  wc  wish  to  see 
introduced  into  the  life  of  the  Nation,  must  first 
be  introduced  into  our  schools." 

In  the  public  schools  of  our  country,  the 
great  mass  of  our  people  begin  and  end  their 
education.  As  the  children  and  youth  go  out 
from  them  to  their  life  vocation,  they  carry  with 
them  the  ideas  and  habits  which  they  have  re- 
ceived and  formed  in  them,  and  their  life,  its 
failures  and  its  successes,  will  be  in  a  lar^e 
measure  what  these  schools  make  it  They  will 
be  successful  in  proportion  as  we  make  the 
school  conform  to  all  our  highest  and  best  needs. 
We  shall  therefore  educate  the  whole  child, 
mind,  heart,  and  body,  train  all  his  faculties  and 
powers,  and  fit  him  for  complete  living,  that 
when  he  is  called  to  use  his  mental  faculties,  he 
will  find  them  duly  developed,  and  when  he 
has  occasion  to  use  his  hands  or  his  eyes,  he 
will  not  be  embarrassed  for  lack  of  training  in 
that  direction.  The  school  should  teach  him 
how  to  think  and  how  to  work;  to  earn  his 


bread ;  to  be  a  useful  member  of  society;  to  be 
a  good  citizen,  and  to  enjoy  life. 

Before  making  any  criticisms  upon  our  pablk 
schools,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  yield  to  00  one  in 
my  admiration  for  the  public  school  system.  I 
would  not  say  one  unkind  or  disloyal  word  of 
it.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  glories  of  our  West- 
em  Republic.  It  is  making  the  mass  of  our 
people  intelligent  citizens.  The  advocates  of 
manual  training  come  not  to  destroy,  but  to  im- 
prove. 

The  present  system  of  public  education  fiib 
1st  in  that,  //  educates  in  only  one  directum. 
The  same  may,  with  equal  truth,  be  said  of  most 
private  schools,  colWes,  and  universities. 

As  early  as  1844,  Emerson  said  in  one  of  his 
essays:  "We  are  students  of  words;  we  axe 
shut  up  in  schools  and  colleges  and  recitation 
rooms  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  come  out  at 
last  with  a  bag  of  wind,  a  memory  of  words, 
and  do  not  know  a  thing ;  we  cannot  use  oar 
hands,  or  our  legs,  or  our  eyes,  or  our  arms." 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  ex-President  Cor- 
nell University,  says :  "  The  fact  is,  that  our 
schools  are,  to  a  considerable  esctent,  educating 
young  men  away  from  the  productive  industry 
and  out  of  the  ranks  of  labor.*' 

Says  ex-State  Supt.  Wickersham,  in  his  an- 
nual report  for  1866 :  "  It  is  high  time  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  tp  enable  our  youth  to 
learn  trades,  and  to  form  industrious  habits  and 
a  taste  for  work.  It  is  not  enough  to  instruct  a 
boy  in  the  branches  of  learning  usually  taught 
in  our  common  schools  and  there  leave  hun. 
It  must  be  seen  to  by  some  authority  that  he  is 
allowed  a  chance  to  prepare  himself  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  It  takes  more  than  amereknoid- 
edge  of  books  to  make  him  a  usefiil  member  <tf 
society  and  a  good  citizen.  The  present  pro- 
duct of  our  schools  seems  to  be,  in  too  great  a 
degree,  clerks,  book-keepers,  salesmen,  agents, 
office-seekers  and  office-holders.  We  must  so 
modify  our  system  of  instruction  as  to  send  out, 
instead,  large  classes  of  voung  people  fitted  for 
trades,  for  business,  and  willing  and  able  to 
work.'* 

I  need  not  multiply  quotations.  Every  teacher 
of  a  grammar  school  or  of  a  high  school,  whowiU 
take  time  to  reflect,  will  realize  that  he  is  edu- 
cating the  boy  away  fit>m  manual  labor,  and  the 
greater  the  lad's  success  in  his  regular  school 
lessons,  the  less  likely  is  he  to  choose  an  indus- 
trial occupation.  The  tendency  is  to  drive  out  of 
him  all  thoughts  of  taking  up  industrial  pursuits. 

When  my  friend.  Captain  Pratt,  of  the  Car- 
lisle Industrial  School,  had  his  Indian  boys  and 
girls  at  the  bi-centennial  of  the  Founding  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  in  speaking  of  the  influen- 
ces of  a  great  city  upon  the  untutored  minds  of 
his  pupils,  he  said  :  "  These  will  do  more  toward 
driving  the  Indian  out  of  them  than  weeks  of 
ordinary  school  work."  It  is  just  so  with  the 
one-sided  teaching  done  in  our  schools,  but  un- 
fortunately it  drives  out  much  that  we  should 
cherish  and  retain. 

When  Captain  Pratt  had  his  boys  in  the  in- 
dustrial parade  during  the  celebration  of  %e 
Centennial  of  the  Constitution,  he  had  eadlbo|^. 
carry  a  book  and  a  slate,  and  in  this  way  they 
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fonned  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the  day. 
But  they  should  have  carried  more  than  books 
and  slates.  I  would  have  had  some  carry  ham- 
mers, chisels,  hand-saws»  blacksmith's  tools 
and  gardening  implements.  Our  civilization 
means  more  than  books  and  slates. 

2.  //  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
changed  social  condition. 

The  education  of  the  young  is  accomplished 
by  two  influences:  ist.  Special  agencies^  by 
which  we  mean  the  teacher »  the  school,  and 
the  school  books. 

2d.  Conditions^  by  which  we  mean  surround- 
ings, environment,  the  times  in  which  they  live, 
the  books  and  periodicals  which  they  read,  the 
people  with  whom  they  mingle,  the  sights  which 
they  behold,  the  things  which  they  handle,  etc. 
The  importance  of  the  latter  agency  is  too  often 
overlooked  or  under-estimated  by  parents. 
They  vainly  imagine  that  if  they  send  their 
children  to  a  first-class  school  for  five  or  six 
hours  a  day  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  they 
are  doinjz  their  whole  duty,  forgetting  all  the 
odier  intfuences  that  are  at  work  upon  the 
child's  character  during  the  intervals  of  school, 
m  society,  on  the  street,  and  on  the  play-ground. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  conditions  have 
changed  in  this  country,  and  notice  how  an 
education  that  met  the  wants  of  the  boys  in  the 
past  fails  to  do  so  now. 

In  1790,  one-thirtieth  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  lived  in  cities,  in  1880,  nearly 
one-fourth.  In  1800,  there  were  six  cities  in  the 
United  States  which  had  a  population  of  over 
8.000,  in  1880  there  were  286.  In  those  early 
days,  mental  and  industrial  training  went  hand 
in  hand  by  force  of  circumstances.  The  chil- 
dren spent  four  or  five  months  in  school,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  year  they  spent  at  their 
homes  and  at  work.  The  farmer's  son  worked 
by  the  side  of  his  father  in  the  field,  and  so 
learned  the  art  of  tilling  the  soil ;  the  mechanic's 
son  assisted  his  father  in  the  shop  and  so  be- 
came an  artisan,  and  the  son  of  the  village 
merchant  made  himself  useful  in  waitin^r  on 
customers,  and  in  this  way  received  a  busmess 
education.  Amid  such  surroundings,  manual 
training  schools  were  not  needed.  Speaking  of 
the  attainments  of  boys  fifty  years  ago,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  says :  "  He  must  know 
what  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  when  he  sees  it ; 
must  know  how  a  blacksmith  shoes  a  horse. 
He  must  learn  the  methods  of  the  town  meet- 
ing. He  must  learn  how  to  milk,  how  to  plow, 
how  to  cradle  oats,  how  to  drive,  how, to  har- 
ness a  horse,  how  to  take  off  a  wheel  and  how 
to  grease  an  axle.  For  a  girl,  it  was  under- 
stood that  in  average  life,  she  must  know  how 
to  make  and  mend  her  clothes  and  her 
brother's  and  her  father's,  how  to  knead,  to 
hake,  to  boil,  to  stew,  to  roast,  how  to  wash, 
iow  to  iron,  and  how  to  clear-starch,  how  to 
tear  a  bandage  and  how  to  put  one  on,  and 
bow  to  preserve  fruits  and  vegetables."  The 
girl  may  still  be  taught  the  art  of  flousework  if 
she  has  a  competent,  conscientious  and  patient 
■other,  even  m  the  city.  But  how  can  such 
.^  things  be  learned  by  a  city  lad  ?  He  rarely  sees 
a  fidd  of  growing  grain,  and  does  not  know 


oats  from  wheat,  much  less  does  he  know  how 
to  cradle  it  When  he  sees  a  cow  it  is  after  she 
has  been  converted  into  beef.  Of  the  plow  and 
its  uses  he  has  a  very  inadequate  idea.  He 
has  no  means,  no  opportunities,  of  learning.  He 
cannot  work  with  his  father.  He  has  no  bam 
or  stable  or  shop  to  play  or  work  in.  He  is 
lucky  if  he  has  access  to  an  open  lot.  He  has 
nothing  but  a  coal-cellar. 

One  finds  among  the  poorer  classes  in  our 
cities,  the  lack  both  of  the  desire  and  the  ability 
to  work.  A  writer  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Forum  on  the  "Tenement  House  Problem" 
says:  "The  very  first  impression  made  upon 
you  in  the  slums,  is  that  of  a  horrible  leisure. 
What  are  these  people  doing  ?  Nothing.  What 
do  they  want  you  to  do  for  them  ?  Nothing. 
What  can  you  do  for  them  ?    Nothing." 

If  the  State  is  to  solve  the  labor  problem,  if  it 
is  to  relieve  pauperism  and  prevent  crime,  it 
must  do  it  through  the  agency  of  our  public 
schools ;  and  if  the  public  schools  are  to  do  it, 
they  must  call  in,  as  a  factor,  industrial  educa- 
tion. We  want,  therefore,  manual  training,  by 
which  we  mean  not  to  teach  boys  trades,  but  to 
develop  their  faculties  and  give  them  manual 
skill. 

1st.  Because  of  the  influence  it  exerts  as  an 
aid  in  intellectual  training.  The  iudidous  exer- 
cise of  the  hand  in  the  use  of  tools  in  workshop 
training,  stimulates  the  brain.  It  cultivates  the 
perceptive  faculties,  because  it  brings  the  learner 
face  to  face  with  the  facts  of  nature.  He  has 
direct  personal  experience  with  forms  of  matter, 
and  sees  manifestations  of  force,  and  in  this  way 
his  mind  increases  in  knowledge. 

Says  Carlisle :  "  Man  is  a  tool-using  animal. 
He  can  use  tools,  can  devise  tools:  with  these 
the  granite  mountains  melt  into  dust  before  him : 
he  kneads  glowing  iron  as  if  it  were  paste :  seas 
are  his  smooth  highways,  winds  and  fire  his  un- 
wearying steeds.  Nowhere  do  we  find  him  with- 
out tools :  without  tools  he  is  nothing :  with  tools 
he  is  all." 

' .  Who  would  now  undertake  to  teach  physics 
without  apparatus,  or  chemistry  without  labora- 
tory practice,  or  human  anatomy  without  the 
skeleton,  or  natural  history  without  specimens  ? 
Our  workshops  are  mechanical  laboratories  in 
which  the  hand  is  trained  to  work  and  to  man- 
ipulate with  skill,  and  the  eye  cultivated  to  dis- 
cern, and  the  mind  strengthened  by  the  study 
and  observation  of  logical  processes. 

2d.  We  want  it  because  of  the  respect  it  in- 
spires in  the  mind  of  the  learner  for  honest, 
intelligent  labor.  So  long  as  our  boys  see  noth- 
ing in  manual  labor  but  brute  force,  they  will 
despise  both  the  labor  and  the  laborer.  They 
see  nothing  but  drudgery  in  all  hand-work,  and 
all  men  who  labor  with  their  hands  appear  to 
them  equally  uncultivated  and  unattractive. 
When  they  become  skillful  themselves,  they 
will  be  proud  of  their  skill,  and  will  be  willing 
to  respect  others  who  possess  it.  So  soon  as  they 
see  sldll  in  the  work  of  the  artisan,  they  wiU 
learn  to  regard  him  with  sympathy  and  respect. 
I  regard  this  view  of  the  subject  as  of  great  im- 

gortance  to  society,  that  the  young  people  should 
ave  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of 
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labor.  They  should  be  taught  that  there  is  as 
much  difference  between  the  skilled  mechanic 
and  the  common  laborer  who  works  with  his 

Sick  on  the  public  highway,  as  between  the 
ead  salesman  in  a  dry-goods  house  and  the 
porter. 

3d.  We  need  it  because  of  the  changed  con- 
dition of  our  industries  and  manufoctories.  The 
old  apprentice  system  is  rapidly  becoming 
obsolete,  and  even  where  boys  are  apprenticed, 
the  mechanic  arts  are  so  changed  as  to  take  out 
of  them  largely  the  individual  skill  of  former 
years.  "The  carpenter  used  to  make  sash, 
doors,  and  blinds;  he  planed,  matched  and 
grooved  his  boards;  he  built  his  stairways  and 
did  a  hundred  things  requiring  skill  and  fine 
workmanship;  and  the  blacksmith  made  his 
own  horseshoes  and  horseshoe  nails.  To-day, 
sash,  doors  and  blinds  are  made  in  large  fac- 
tories, wholesale;  boards  come  planed  and 
matched  by  steam;  stairways  are  built  at  cen- 
tral points,  on  specifications  furnished,  and 
ready  to  be  put  up." 

It  has  come  to  this :  We  tiiust  cultivate  the 
constructive  ability  of  our  youth,  in  order  that 
we  have  our  own  skilled  artisans :  or  we  must 
import  skilled  workmen  from  over  the  sea :  or 
permit  our  industries  to  languish. 
^  4th.  It  is  needed  for  the  sake  of  social  de- 
cency and  economy.  By  social  decency ,  I  mean 
the  appearance,  inside  and  out,  of  our  homes, 
especiauly  in  the  villages  and  in  the  outskirts  of 
our  cities.  These  village  homes  of  New  England 
and  of  die  other  older  settled  districts  of  our 
country,  used  to  be  models  of  neatness,  order, 
and  comfort — ^the  yards  well  kept,  the  stables  in 
good  repair  and  whitewashed,  the  houses  with- 
out a  blemish  or  spot.  This  state  of  things  has 
sadly  changed ;  the  lawns  are  now  not  unfre- 
ouently  overgrown  with  weeds,  which  are  un- 
disturbed by  scythe  or  sickle;  the  stables  are 
shabby  in  appearance,  with  boards  loose ;  fences 
are  broken  down  or  propped  up;  the  house 
shows  the  same  signs  of  mdifference  and  neg- 
lect, roof  leaking,  the  stoop  settling,  and  not 
unfrequently  an  old  hat  supplies  the  place  of  a 
broken  pane  of  ^lass.  This  state  of  things,  if 
permitted  to  continue,  will  lead  to  serious  social 
and  moral  deterioration.  It  is  subversive  6f  all 
local  pride  and  genuine  love  of  country. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Americans,  as  a  nation, 
are  extravagant.  Mr.  William  Mather,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Comnfiission  on  Technical 
Instruction,  and  an  expert  in  industrial  educa- 
tion, who  investigated  our  industries  and  our 
social  life  pretty  thoroughly,  says:  "In  this 
country  waste  of  raw  material  is  the  normal 
condition  of  things :  you  waste  your  forests,  yotur 
metals,  your  food  and  your  drink.  There  is  so 
much  waste  that  it  is  not  noticed."  This  waste 
in  our  habits  of  living  is  becoming  a  serious  evil 
in  family  life.  Our  extravagance  consists  not 
in  what  is  consumed,  but  in  what  is  wasted. 

The  cost  of  housekeeping  makes  the  support 
of  a  family  a  very  serious  problem  to  men  of 
moderate  means.  This  question  has  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  students  of  social  sci- 
ence. According  to  the  census  of  1883,  the 
average  earnings  of  the  working  man  in  Mas- 


sachusetts was  ^558.68,  and  the  average  cost  of 
supporting  the  family  was  $7  54^,  showing  that 
nearly  33  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  keeping  the 
house  must  be  made  up  by  the  earnings  oif  the 
wife  and  children.  Part  of  this  is  owing  to  the 
inefHciency  of  the  wives  of  workine  men.  They 
have  never  learned  the  art  of  judicious  house- 
hold management.  They  cannot  cook  a  de- 
cent meal,  they  cannot  sew.  If,  as  Horace 
Mann  says,  it  is  a  crime  for  a  boy  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  of  reading  and  writing,  what  sort  of 
an  offense  is  it  for  a  girl  to  grow  up  in  ignorance 
of  cooking  and  sewing.  An  Enghsh  gentleman 
recently  said  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  be- 
ccHne  drunkards,  when  a  bad  cup  of  tea  costs 
twice  as  much  as  a  good  glass  of  oeer. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  the  teach- 
ers themselves  will  not  be  tne  first  to  see  the 
defects  in  any  system  of  education.  As  the 
man  who  wears  the  clothing  is  the  best  judge  of 
the  tailor's  workmanship,  and  the  man  who 
wears  the  shoe  is  the  only  one  capable  of  decid- 
ing whether  the  shoemaker  can  make  a  good 
fit  or  not,  and  as  the  College  or  University  must 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  the  prepsuratory 
schools,  so  must  the  men  who  employ  our  boys 
be  expected  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  train- 
ing they  have  received.  A  prominent  manu- 
facturer of  Philadelphia  was  impressed  widi  the 
fact  that  our  system  of  education  is  defective 
by  the  conversations  he  had  with  the  many  boys 
and  young  men  who  came  to  him  seeking  em- 
ployment. Mo^  of  them  were  graduates  of  the 
city  hifi^h  school.  He  found  that  they  were  not 
trained  to  work»  that  while  they  knew  quite  a 
great  deal,  they  were  not  able  to  do  anything 
except  write.  This  gentleman  had  the  courage 
of  his  convictions,  and  to  him,  more  than  to  any 
other  man,  do  we  owe  our  excellent  City  Man-  ' 
ual  Training  School. 

As  to  the  method  of  introducing  manual  train- 
ing into  our  Public  Schools,  two  have  been  sug- 
gested. The  first  is  to  have  a  department  of 
manual  training  in  the  Public  High  or  Grammar 
School.  This  is  introducing  the  shop  into  the 
school.  The  second  is  to  have  a  regular  man- 
ual training  or  apprentice  school,  and  in  it 
teach  some  of  the  branches  in  the  regular  course. 
This  is  called  introducing  the  school  into  die 
shop. 

To  me  the  former  method  seems  preferable, 
as  best  suited  to  most  schools.  In  large  towns 
such  as  Philadelphia,  the  latter  methcd  is  per- 
haps better.  For  smaller  towns  the  Toledo 
school  will  serve  as  a  model.  In  this  school, 
the  course  covers  four  years.  The  pupils  of  the 
manual  training  department  pursue  all  the 
studies  of  the  regular  course,  tiie  only  differ- 
ence being  the  amount  of  studying  done  at 
home.  Those  who  take  the  course  in  manual 
training,  do  all,  or  nearly  all  their  studying  at 
home.  But  there  need  be  no  difficulties  in  the 
way.  As  soon  as  the  School  Board  of  any  town 
or  borough  ^re  convinced  that  manual  training 
should  iMscome  a  part  of  the  public  school  in- 
struction, they  will  find  that  satbfactory  plans 
can  easilv  be  submitted  to  them  by  those  who 
have  had  experience.  There  is  everything  to 
encourage  the  undertaking.    The  success  of 
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manual  training  schools  is  almost  marvelous. 
When  we  began  at  Girard  College,  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  our  Board  of  Directors  to 
vote  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars. 
After  an  experience  of  a  little  more  than  a  year, 
there  was  no  trouble  at  all  in  getting  an  appro- 
priation of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a 
new  and  separate  building.  Manual  training 
schools  have  come  to  stay,  and  let  not  the  Key- 
stone State,  with  her  extensive  manufactures 
and  vast  industries,  be  behind  in  this  great  re- 
form. 

Prof.  L.  W.  Miller,  Principal  of  the 
Manual  Training  School,  Philadelphia,  was 
on  the  prognunme,  but  being  abroad  he 
sent  the  following  letter,  which  was  read  bj 
Dr.  Wallkr: 

i^  1336  Spring  Garden  Street, 

f^  Philadelphia,  June  18,  1888. 

t  Geo.  W.  Weiss,  Esq.,  Chairman  : 
\      My  dear  Sir:  It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I 
find  myself  unable  to  accept  your  invitation  to 
,  he  present  at  the  meeting  ot  the  State  Teachers* 
Association  to  be  held  at  Scranton  on  the  5th  of 
next  month,  but  I  shall  be  in  Europe  at  that 
time.    The  subject  which  the  Association  will 
;  have  under  discussion  is  one  which  I  have  very 
I  much  at  heart,  and  indeed  it  seems  to  be  about 
\  the  most  impcutanit  with  which  the  educators  of 
;  to-day  have  to  deal.    It  has  come  rapicUy  and 
perststentlv  to  the  front  within  a  few  years,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  attendant  dis- 
cussion will  exert  a  powerful  and  lasting  influ- 
;  ence  in  shaping  the  policy  and  determining  the 
character  of  the  public  school. 

Regarding  the  principle  involved  in  this  dis- 
cussion, my  own  feeling  is  that  two  things,  may 
be  regarded  as  definitely  setded  already,  viz. : 

Firit,  That  the  moral  effect  of  associating 
some  form  of  industrial  training  with  the  purely 
mental  discipline  for  which  the  common  school 
1^  stood  hitherto,  would  be  very  great  in  in- 
culcating just  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  manual 
employments,  and  promoting  the  higher  and 
nobler  views  of  life  which  the  entertaining  of 
such  ideas  implies ;  and 

^cond.  That  we  are  firmly  committed  to  the 
policy  or  principle  of  depending  upon  the  public 
school  to  supply  a  good  many  wants  with  which 
its  functions  were  regarded  as  very  remotely 
connected  only  a  few  years  ac^o;  and  that 
among  these  wants  is  that  of  skilTin  the  trades, 
the  dndine  of  which  has  attended  the  decay  of 
the  apprentice  system. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  discuss  in  this 
place  the  soundness  of  this  principle,  or  to  give 
my  reasons  for  feeling  that  these  added  tasks 
SQOold,  or  should  not,  be  laid  upon  the  public 
school.  I  only  note  what  is,  I  think,  very  ap- 
parent, that  the  disposition  to  have  the  school 
assume  Aem  is  very  general,  so  general  as 
Hardly  to  brook  opposition,  even  if  we  were  dis- 
posed to  c^er  it,  and  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
"  whether  "  that  educators  meet  to  discuss  as  the 
"how." 

1  look,  then,  to  the  establishment  of  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  the  "  Manual 


Training  School,**  as  a  suificientiy  legitimate 
and  proper  extension  of  the  work  of  the  common 
schools,  to  deserve  serious  consideration  in  every 
town  large  enough  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  High  School  work,  which  should,  I  think, 
always  have  the  distinct  functions  which  are  as- 
sociated with  the  "  Latin  '*  or  collegiate  course 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "  English  *'  or  practi- 
cal business  course  on  the  other,  clearly  defined 
and  early  recognized. 

I  would  engraft  the  **  manual  training  **  feat- 
ure on  the  "  English"  High  School  course,  with 
the  idea  of  making  it  a  m^el  school  that  should 
give  direction  and  assistance  to  the  teachers  in 
all.schools  of  a  lower  grade  in  their  work  of  in- 
troducine;  as  far  as  practicable  exercises  of  a 
similar  character  into  their  own  courses.  How 
far  and  in  what  way  this  last,  the  introduction 
of  the  industrial  work  into  all  primary,  second- 
ary and  grammar  schools,  is  possible — ^this  se^ms 
to  me  to  be  the  real  matter  under  discussion. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question 
are  so  great  as  they  appear  to  teachers  gen- 
erally. 

Such  a  "shop**  as  thousands  of  thrifty  far- 
mers keep  suppUed  with  tools  for  all  the  common 
trades,  would  be  about  all  that  would  be  needed 
for  the  boys ;  and  the  girls  would  find  every- 
thing they  needed  in  the  kitchen,  which  every 
well-regulated  church  regards  as  an  indispen- 
sable adjunct  now-a-days. 

Nor  wotdd  the  question  of  time  be  a  serious 
one,  for  not  only  would  much  of  this  industrial 
employment  come  properly  and  profitablv  under 
the  head  of  recreation,  but  a  good  deal  of  the 
time  which  is  now  wasted  on  those  arrant  hum- 
bugs. Geography  and  Grammar,  or  sacrificed 
to  that  Overgrown  Moloeh,  Arithmetic,  might 
well  be  devoted  to  this  practice  of  doing  some" 
thing  well, 

I  have  laid  stress  on  the  moral  aspect  of  the 

Question,  and  by  this  I  distinctly  mean  to  include 
le  influence  exerted  in  attracting  the  young 
toward  the  trades,  because  so  far  as  the  manuad 
work,  pure  and  simple,  is  concerned,  this  is 
the  most  obvious  good  that  seems  likely  to  re- 
sult from  its  introduction  into  the  schools,— the 
idea  which  seems  to  prevail  in  some  quarters, 
that  manual  training  m  the  public  school  would 
have  any  particular  significance  with  reference 
to  the  improvement  of  our  industries,  hardlv 
seems  to  deserve  serious  consideration.  Such 
improvement  must  come,  so  far  as  general  edu- 
cation is  concerned,  from  popular  instruction  in 
industrial  art  and  industrial  science,  on  a  scale, 
and  according  to  standards,  for  which  we  have 
had  litde  precedent  so  far.  Beyond  this  kind 
of  general  instruction,  our  dependence  must  be 
upon  trade  schools — ^these  last  something  quite 
distinct  and  apart  from  the  public  schools,  as 
we  understand  them  to-day,  and  which  should 
be  entered  only  after  the  years  devoted  to  school 
life — properly  so  called — ^have  passed. 

As  far  then  as  the  common  school  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  sure  that  the  most  we  can  do 
for  Industrial  Education,  as  such,  is  to  promote 
by  every  means  at  our  disposal  the  inculcation 
of  the  scientific  method  in  thinking  about,  and 
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the  artistic  method  in  doing  things.  This  means 
that  I  would  give  a  prominent  place,  even  in 
the  most  elementary  schools,  to  Chemistry  and 
Physics,  and  to  Drawing.  The  importance  of 
Drawing  in  this  connection  is  sufficiently  at- 
tested by  the  prominence  given  to  it  in  all  the 
"  manual  trainmg**  schools  that  have  been  es- 
tablished, and  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  its  tho- 
rough study  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  success  in 
this  kind  of  work,  and  I  shall,  I  trust,  be  par- 
doned for  urging  in  this  place  the  importance 
of  this  truth,  that  the  foundation  of  all  sound  in- 
struction in  Industrial  methods  in  the  public 
schools  must  be  laid  in  much  more  serious  work 
in  Drawing  than  has  vet 'been  undertaken,  in 
any  but  a  very  few  of  the  large  cities. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  would  defer  the 
establishment  of  the  workshop  until  I  had 
trained  evervbody  in  draughtsmanship ;  but  it 
does  mean  that  I  would  not  allow  any  amount 
of  success  in  introducing  the  shopwork  to  make 
me  forget  that  the  real  key  to  Industrial  attain- 
ment must  be  found  in  proficiency  in  the  Arts 
of  Design. 

With  this  borne  in  mind,  and  enforced  in  every 
way  that  offered,  I  have  only  encouragement, 
and  even  enthusiasm,  to  offer  as  my  contribu- 
tion to  this  discussion,  and  I  believe  that  onlv 
good  will  come  of  this  effort  which  is  now  well 
under  way  to  make  Industrial  Training  a  part 
of  all  common-school  education. 
Yours  very  truly, 

L.  W.  Miller. 

Col.  Thbodorb  W.  Bean,  of  Norristown, 
who  with  Dr.  Fetterolf  represented  the 
Commission  on  Industrial  Education,  was 
now  called  upon,  and  responded,  saying 
that  he  was  the  silent  partner  in  the  Com- 
mission, and  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  address  an  audience 
upon  this  question,  in  which  he  was  greatly 
interested,  because  he  loved  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  her  million  boys 
and  girls.  The  future  of  our  great  indus- 
tries, based  upon  our  mineral  wealth,  em- 
ploying thousands  of  laborers,  and  millions 
of  capital,  depends  upon  the  training  given 
in  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
these  boys  and  girls  of  the  present;  yet 
if  the  simple  tools  of  any  of  the  essential 
handicrafts  were  laid  down  before  the  grad- 
uating classes  of  our  schools  and  colleges, 
you  would  hardly  find  one  pupil  able  to 
name  them.  Is  it  fair  to  let  our  children 
thus  grow  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood, 
without  the  training  that  would  enable  them 
to  make  an  intelligent  choice  between  pro- 
fessional and  industrial  pursuits?  Many  a 
High  School  graduate  is  thus  sent  forth 
helpless  into  practical  life.  Our  common 
school  education,  though  it  is  the  best  the 
world  has  seen,  is  not  yet  perfect,  and 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in  this  di- 
rection.    Manual  training  applied   to  the 


common  school  system  will  give  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  for  what  our  children  are 
best  fitted,  and  by  finding  openings  for 
their  natural  talent,  we  will  relieve  the  pres- 
sure upon  professional  and  clerical  life  bj 
those  whose  gifts,  if  exercised  in  industrial 
pursuits,  would  seciure  substantial  comfort 
and  happiness,  with  a  prospect  of  compe- 
tence and  even  wealth.  The  '^  evolution 
and  revolution ''  of  the  age  have  carried  os 
away  from  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship. 
We  must  fill  its  place  with  something  suited 
to  the  times,  and  so  do  our  duty  toinud  the 
development  of  a  splendid,  self-reliant 
American  manhood  and  womanhood — ^for  it 
is  the  American  idea  which  puts  boys  and 
girls  on  an  equality.  It  was  William  Penn 
who  abolished  primogeniture,  and  dealt 
equal  justice  to  all  the  children  of  the  fam- 
ily. We  hope  that  all  over  the  Common- 
wealth this  matter  will  receive  the  attention 
it  merits:  the  Commission  will  report  at 
the  proper  time,  and  when  the  Legislature 
shall  assemble  and  this  subject  sh^  come 
up  for  consideration,  your  influence  shooki 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  your  representativei 
to  enact 'Such  laws  and  provide  such  appro- 
priations as  will  put  the  training  of  the  hand 
upon  a  solid  basis  as  part  of  the  work  of  the 
schools. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Miss  DoTTS  gave  a  recitation,  after  which 
the  Treasurer  (Supt.  Keck)  made  the  usual 
brief  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  ses- 
sion: The  receipts  of  the  present  session 
at  Scranton  were  {472.45 ;  the  ezpenditnres 
amounted  to  {540.47;  leaving  a  deficit  of 
{68.12.  There  was  a  total  enrollment  of 
435  members,  three  of  whom  are  life  mem- 
bers.    (See  list  annexed.) 

CLOSING  REMARKS. 

President  Savage  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  President-elect  (Dr.  Higbee)  had 
found  it  impossible  to  remain  until  the  close, 
being  obliged  to  join  his  party  for  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  to  be  held 
at  San  Francisco— the  special  train  on  which 
the  party  was  to  make  the  trip  having  left 
Philadelphia  at  noon  to-day.  The  usiud  in- 
stallation into  office  would  therefore  be  im- 
possible. For  himself,  the  retiring  officer 
wished  sincerely  to  thank  the  ofi&cers  and 
members  for  uniform  courtesy  and  indulgence 
during  this  session,  and  he  hoped  to  see 
all  these  members,  and  many  more,  at  Al- 
toona  next  year. 

He  then  declared  the  Association  finally 
adjourned. 
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Annie  C.  Malia, 
Maggie  Backus, 
Mary  E.  May, 
Maggie  Renniroan, 
Agnes  Nallin, 


G.  W.  Woodruft, 
T.  G.  Osborne, 
Nellie  Pickett, 
Mary  A.  Walsh, 
A.  F.  Williams, 
Helen  Barber, 

E.  G.  Lynett, 
Helen  Potter, 
Ida  Murphy, 
Lottie  F.  Norris, 
Eliza  J.  Chase, 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Torry, 
Anna  L.  Amsden, 
Mary  McHale, 
Libbie  R.  Stevenson, 

A.  Mary  Benedict, 
Louise  Kemmerling, 
Florence  Drinker, 
Ella  Snow, 

Annie  Bigliow, 
Martin  Joyce, 
Mollie  Helm. 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Jones, 
Bessie  Jones, 
James  F.  Judge, 
Mary  E.  Lennon, 
Martha  W.  Vaughan, 
Sarah  Melvin, 
Katie  Byron, 
Katie  McCauley, 
Maggie  Carroll, 
Mary  Woodbridge, 
Norah  Finch, 
Walter  Briggs, 
J.  C.  Lange, 
Nellie  L.  Moffitt, 
Mrs.  M.  Bloom, 
J.  C.  Taylor, 
T.  A.  Ruddy, 
Mary  Pitcher, 
Josie  Bronson, 
John  Mahoney, 
M.  W.  Cummings, 
Katie  Welsh, 
Maggie  Gorrell, 
M.  E.  Van  Buskirk, 
Ella  Gavin, 
Lizzie  Pendered, 
R.  D.  Schimpff, 
Mary  E.  McAndrew, 
Katie  Murphy, 
Maggie  Murphy, 

F.  R.  Coyne, 
Nellie  Kirby, 

B.  T.  Mooney, 
Maggie  McAndrews, 
Minnie  Rafter, 
James  T.  Geddis, 
Sarah  O'Donnell, 
Maggie  O'Donnell, 
Angie  Lowry, 
Ahce  Walton, 
Sarah  O'Connor, 

L.  E.  Mackey, 
L.  M.  Mackey, 
Lizzie  Harris, 
Jennie  Harris, 
Anna  L.  Fox, 


F.  M.  McAlpine, 
W.  A.  Sanford, 
M.  D.  McCauley, 
W.  G.  Trim, 
Jas.  F.  Foley, 
Jas.  E,  Watkins, 
Katie  E.  O'Malley, 
Julia  M.  Blewitt, 
M.  T.  Burke, 
Nellie  A.  Webb, 
Carrie  Kenyon, 
Kate  F.  Lavelle. 

LANCASTER — 9. 

M.  J.  Brecht, 
J.  P.  Wickersham,* 
E.  E.  Higbee,* 
E.  O.  Lyte, 
Geo.  W.  Hull, 
I.  S.  Geist, 
R.  R.  Pleam, 
J.  P.  McCaskey, 
J.  D.  Pyott. 

LAWRENCE — I. 

J.  Q.  Stewart, 

LEBANON — ^4. 

Wm.  B.  Bodenhom, 
Henry  Houck, 
Geo.  W.  Houck, 
Laura  L.  Shultz. 
LEHIGH — ^5. 
O.  Knauss, 
B.  Landis, 
A.  R.  Home, 
Thos.  W.  Bevan, 
A.  F.  K.  Kniut. 

LUZERNE — 62. 

J.  M.  Coughlin, 
Will  S.  Monroe, 
David  B.  Gilder, 
A.  W.  Potter, 
P.  A.  Geu, 

D.  A.  Harman, 
John  H.  Monahan, 
T.  B.  Harrison, 

G.  M.  Edwards, 
May  Marshall, 
Manon  Race, 
Mary  E.  Whipple, 
Ellen  Evans, 
Anna  B.  Wren, 
Elsie  Naugle, 
Elsie  Roberts, 
Mary  Burr, 
Barbara  Hoffer, 
Harriet  F.  DeWitt, 
Helen  Overton, 
Frances  J.  Overton, 
Julia  Schnell, 

E.  Clair  Brown, 
Nan  Silvia  Coughlin, 
Allie  Donley, 

H.  L.  Morgan, 
J.  W.  Hayman, 
Hattie  E.  Beidler, 
Mr.  George  Powell, 
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E.  I.  Wolfe, 
Margaret  Wolfe, 
Jennie  A.  Allen, 
Lizzie  M.  Daniel, 
Maggie  £.  Andrews, 
Mamie  £.  Kennedy, 
Mary  L.  Donohoe, 
Louis  Wetterman, 
A.  C.  Parke, 
Emily  B.  Parke, 
J.  A.  Dewey, 
Harry  O.  Hine, 
Albert  Breithaupt, 
P.  F.  Fallon, 
as.  D.  Husted, 
.  J.  McConnon, 
Annie  Turner, 
Louise  Douglass, 
Julia  A.  Byrne, 
Geo.  M.  Wilner, 
L.  P.  Bierly, 
Andrew  C.  Waters, 
Alice  Courtright, 
Lizzie  Courtright, 
Bessie  Hughes, 
Ella  V.  Flynn, 
Anna  Garrahanx, 
Ebie  W.  Parsons, 
A.  W.  Moss. 
Boyd  Trescott, 
C.  F  Harvey, 
Peter  Conlan, 
M.  H.  McAniff. 


LYCOMING — I. 

Chas.  W.  Scott. 

MONTGOMERY — 8. 

R.  F.  Hoffecker, 

K.  Gotwals, 
Comly  Walton, 
Mrs.  Comly  Walton, 
Sara  W.  Goentner, 
Maggie  E.  Dotts, 
E.  L.  Flack, 
Florence  E.  Sickel, 

NORTHAMPTON— 3. 

J.  H.  Werner, 
J.  S.  Niles, 
Mary  F.  Flint. 
northumberl'd — I, 
W.  E.  Bloom. 

PHILADELPHIA — 14. 

Edward  Brooks, 
J.  F.  Sickel, 
Edward  Burke, 
J.  A.  M.  Passmore,* 
Anna  B.  Passmore, 
C.  H.  Brelsford, 
Jas.  F.  C.  Sickel, 
A.  P.  FUnt, 
J.  W.  Redway, 
S.  S.  Neff, 
A.  H.  Campbell, 
Ella  M.  Goentner, 
A.  W.  Heaney, 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Monroe. 


POTTER — 1. 
H.  A.  Kres. 

SCHUYLKILL— 11. 

Geo.  W.  Weiss, 
J.  H.  Michener, 
L.  A.  Freeman, 
H.  H.  Spayd, 
Katie  V.  Healey, 
H.  Day  Gise, 
E.J.  0*Donnell, 
Jas.  F.  Gallagher, 
John  F.  Derr, 
John  L  Matthias, 
F.  M.  Noecker. 
SULLIVAN — I. 

M.  R.  Black. 

SUSQUEHANNA — 9. 

U.  B.  Gillett, 
George  A.  Stems, 

D.  B.  Replogle, 
Lucy  M.  Morse, 
Mrs.  U.  B.  Gillett, 
Ida  Savage, 
Manley  Mackey, 
R.  A.  Fessenden, 

E.  Grace  Wallace. 

TIOGA — 8. 
D.  C.  Thomas, 
Anna  Buckbee, 
O.  W.  Burman, 
Mrs.  O.  W.  Burman, 


W.  R.  Longstxeet, 
Fred.  C.  Hanyen, 
H.  F.  Walker, 
H.  J.  Van  Norman. 


Mary  Church, 
Marcellus  Wingle, 
N.  E.  Hause, 
Mary  FiUe, 
J.  H.  Dooley, 
Annie  E.  Boitree, 
Anna  M.  Philips, 
Frank  E.  Bush, 
John  M.  Olver. 

WYOMING — 8. 
John  H.  Harris, 
M.  C.  Keim, 
Susie  Marcy, 
Bessie  Dersheimer, 
Cora  Rifenberry, 
May  Gardner, 
Annabel  Read, 
Althea  Corey. 


WASHINGTON — ^3. 

T.  B.  Noss, 
E.  McPeake, 
Mary  Wilson. 

WAYNE — 17 
J.  H.  Kennedy, 
Geo.  W.  Twitmyer, 
Dora  Bidwell, 
Laura  Wolfe. 
NeUie  Wolfe, 
Minnie  A.  Thornton,  1 
Mrs.  Alma  J.  Dix, 
Annie  Gilpin, 

OTHER  STATES — 12. 

W.  S.  Osborne,  New  York. 
Libbie  Mclntyre,  Kansas. 
Isabella  Dillon,  New  York. 
C.  E.  Queen,  Virginia. 
C.  C.  Burchard,  New  York. 
G.  W.  Cooper,  New  York. 
Mazie  Kline,  New  York. 
Nette  Rousseau,  Alabama. 
May  Foskette,  Chicago,  111. 
N.  O.  Wilhelm,  New  York. 
John  Kelly,  Ksjisas. 
Geo.  A.  Plimpton,  New  York. 

Toul,  435. 
*  Life  memben. 


OH,  HAPPY  DAY! 


Priup  Doddridgb,  itss. 


^ 


1.  Oh,  happy  day,  that  stays  my  choice  On  thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  God !  Well  may  this  glowing  heart  re- 

2.  Oh,  happy  bond,  that  seals  my  vows  To  him  who  mer  -  its  all  my  love!  Let  cheerful  anthems  fill  his 

3.  'Tis  done,  the  great  transaction's  done;  I  am  my  Lord's,  and  he  is  mine;  He  drew  m^,  and  I  f<^owed 

4.  Now  rest,  my  long-di  -  vided  heart!  Fixed  on  this  blissful  centre,  rest;  Here  have  I  found  a  nobler 


f,fi;«>fip:^g^ 
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•g;      Chorut. 
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joice.  And  tell  its  rap  -  tures  all  a  -  broad, 
house,  While  to  that  sa  -  cred  shrine  I  move, 
on,  Charmed  to  confess  the  voice  di  •  vine, 
part.  Here  heavenly  pleasures  fill  my  breast. 


Hap  -  py  day,  hap  -  py  day.  When  Je  -  sus 

Hap  -  py  day,  hap  -  py   day,  When  Jc  -  sus 

Hap  -  py  day,  hap  -  py   day.  When  Jc  -  sus 

Hap  -  py  day,  hap  -  py  day.  When  Je  -  sus 
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washed  my  sins  a- way  I  He  taught  me  how  to  watch  and  piay.  And  live  re -joic-ingev-'ry  day. 
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ARBOR  DAY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 


DISCUSSION  BY  PENNSYLVANIA  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Board  of  Agriculture  was  held  at  Harris- 
barg,  January  25th  and  26thy  1888,  Gov- 
ernor James  A .  Beaver  in  the  chair.  After  an 
address  upon  the  subject  of  Forestry  by  the 
Governor,  Dr.  J.  M.  Anders,  of  Philadel- 
phia, read  a  paper,  "Forests  as  Sanitary 
Agents."  He  was  followed  by  Prof.  W.  A. 
Buckhout,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, upon  "  The  Mountain  Region  of  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  and  its  Relations  to 
Forestry."  Prof.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  addressed  the 
Board  on  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association,  which  was  followed  by 
a  discussion  upon  Arbor  Day  in  the  Public 
Schools  and  the  general  question  of  Forestry, 
opened  by  State  Supt.  Higbee.  During  the 
afternoon  session  Mr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  of  the 
Forestry  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  spoke  upon  the  '*  Forestry 
Legislation  Practicable  for  Pennsylvania." 
He  was  followed  by  Hon.  W.  F.  Underwood, 
of  Wayne  county,  in  an  essay  in  answer  to 
the  question,  "Has  the  Destruction  of 
Timber  in  Pennsylvania  Reached  the  Dan- 
ger Line?"  Prof.  E.  J.  James,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  upon  the 
"  Relation  of  the  State  to  Forests,"  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Meehan,  Botanist  of  the  Board, 
upon  "  Practical  Forestry."  The  meeting 
^ds  most  interesting,  and  the  essays  and 
discussions  of  a  very  suggestive  and  practi- 
cal character.     The  following  discussion  is 


somewhat  condensed  from  the  full  report 
upon  our  table : 

Dr.  £.  E.  Higbee  spoke  much  as  follows: 
Mr.  Fresidenty  Ladies^  and  Gentlemen: 
I  must  ask  your  indulgence  for  not  having 
written  a  paper,  as  requested,  but  I  have 
written  so  much  in  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  zxi^  upon  Arbor  Day  that  it  is  per- 
haps unnecessary  to  communicate  my 
thoughts  to  you  in  that  formal  shape.  In 
our  first  endeavor  to  secure  Arbor  Day  in 
the  schools  we  found  objection  among  both 
directors  and  teachers.  They  seemed  to 
think  that  Pennsylvania  needed  nothing  of 
this  kind,  although  it  might  be  of  benefit  in 
Nebraska  and  other  Western  States.  We 
did  not  attempt  to  carry  out  any  project 
until  a  public  sentiment  had  been  awakened, 
and  to  this  end  used  The  School  ydumal 
for  some  time  before  attempting  to  take  up 
the  subject  practically.  The  first  object  had 
in  view  was  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the 
schools  themselves,  for  in  all  organized  soci- 
ety the  great  danger  is  that  people  will  have 
more  of  the  organization  than  of  practical 
working  outside  of  and  beyond  it.  With  our 
school  system  there  is,  and  there  must  be,  a 
great  degree  of  routine.  There  must  be  a 
curriculum,  there  must  be  a  fixed  course,  and 
certain  text-books,  and  fixed  recitations,  m 
order  to  carry  it  on.  To  accomplish  any- 
thing outside,  you  must  break  in  upon  this 
rule  at  every  opportunity,  must  break  away 
from  it,  and  that  is  one  of  the  benefits  that 
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we  think  Arbor  Day  has.  It  takes  the  chil- 
dren out  of  the  schools  and  familiarizes  them 
with  planting  shade-trees,  shrubbery  and 
other  things,  and  with  the  planting  and  fix- 
ing up  of  the  lawn  and  of  the  fencing. 

I  have  found  the  danger  in  the  schools  all 
the  while  to  be  this :  That  while  studying 
the  text-book,  it  becomes  the  chief  or  import- 
ant thing,  the  subject  itself  less  important. 
So  we  are  studying  botany  from  the  text- 
books, studying  natural  science  from  the 
text-books  in  college.  Arbor  Day  serves  the 
purpose  of  enabling  children  to  go  and  see 
for  themselves  and  handle  for  themselves. 
What  a  benefit  for  the  children  to  learn  that 
the  white  pine  has  five  needles  in  the  bunch, 
and  the  yellow  pine  three^  and  the  Austrian 
pine  two;  what  a  benefit,  to  begin  with,  in 
the  order  of  classification,  not  to  see  with 
the  carnal  eyes  simply  but  with  heightened 
intelligence  awakening  the  scientific  mind. 
We  had  another  object  in  Arbor  Day,  viz  : 
To  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  these  schools  are 
State  machines,  for  as  soon  as  schools  are 
made  State  machines,  that  moment  they 
must  begin  to  fail  of  their  best  end  and  pur- 
pose. They  are  related  to  the  State,  but  they 
are  related  most  immediately  to  the  family. 
School  day,  when  schools  reopen,  is  a  sort 
of  festival  throughout  the  whole  family  life 
of  this  Commonwealth.  A  week  before  the 
opening  it  begins  to  stir  up  the  children, 
and  it  stirs  up  the  whole  family  life.  It  be- 
longs to  the  homestead,  and  belongs  to  the 
hearthstone. 

But  what  can  Arbor  Day  do  ?  Why,  it 
can  bring  the  home  and  the  school  nearer 
together,  so  that  our  school-houses  shall  not 
look  like  barracks  or  work-shops — places  to 
keep  children  in  until  they  have  completed 
their  tasks,  then  letting  them  go  home 
again — agencies  to  bring  the  schools  and 
homes  nearer  together.  And  what  are  our 
homes  ?  There  is  the  yard,  the  shade-tree 
and  the  shrubbery ;  there  is  the  lawn,  with 
the  lily,  the  morning-glory  and  the  rose, 
with  the  tree  and  its  blossom ;  and,  when 
you  go  inside,  the  decorations,  the  curtains, 
the  engravings,  and  all  that.  And  what 
power  that  has  over  our  lives,  imperceptible, 
it  is  true,  when  we  are  young,  but  subse- 
quently a  mighty  power.  Years  afterward 
we  go  to  our  homes.  The  father  is  dead, 
the  mother  is  dead,  and  the  hearthstone  is 
desolate;  but  there  is  not  a  bramble,  or 
vine,  or  tree,  or  particle  of  shrubbery,  but 
as  soon  as  it  catches  the  eye  thrills  the  soul, 
for  it  was  the  old  homestead. 

What  we  wanted  in  Arbor  Day  was  that  our 
school-houses  should  be  of  like  character 


with  our  homes,  not  unfenced,  not  yaidless, 
not  grassless,  not  treeless,  not  flowerless,  not 
mere  barracks,  but  that  they  should  have 
fine  shrubbery  and  lawns.  And  not  only 
this,  I  wanted  the  reactionary  benefit  upon 
the  children  themselves. 

And  now  in  regard  to  forestry,  the  prime 
object  was  this:  How  can  you  accomplish 
anything  until  the  common  mind  is  aroised? 
How  can  you  expect  to  take  the  farmers  and 
dwellers  upon  our  hillsides  and  in  our  valleys, 
and  influence  them  upon  the  subject  of  for- 
estry by  scientific  presentation  simply?  You 
cannot  do  it.  They  do  not  understand 
your  terms.  The  very  articles  you  have 
read  here,  valuable  as  they  are,  there  is  DOt 
one  farmer  out  of  very  many  who  will  un- 
derstand the  terms,  much  less  the  inference. 
What  must  you  do  ?  You  must  strike  the 
home  life  of  our  people.  And  are  we  not 
doing  it  when  we  are  arousmg  twenty-five 
thousand  teachers  to  talk  about  a  subject, 
speaking  of  it  in  every  form  and  holding  it 
up  before  the  children  ?  Are  we  not  doing, 
it  when  we  are  influencing  almost  one  million 
of  children  to  think  of  the  value  of  trees, 
to  become  familiar  with  them,  and  finally 
to  acquire  a  love  for  them  ?  That  is  what 
Arbor  Day  is  doing.  It  cannot  accomplish 
very  much  so  far  as  timber  is  concerned.  But 
we  have  planted,  I  suppose,  something  like 
three  hundred  thousand  trees.  Many  locali- 
ties have  already,  in  some  measure,  been  taken 
up  with  fruit  and  other  trees,  and  the  schools 
are  beginning  to  look  at  the  highways. 
They  cannot  protect  the  forests,  but  they  can 
do  this :  They  can  raise  up  a  generation  that 
will  not  leave  our  mountains  treeless ;  they 
can  raise  up  a  generation  that  will  rebuke 
the  wanton  destruction  of  forests,  not  only 
on  the  side  of  commerce,  but  on  the  side  of 
beauty,  the  aesthetic  element  which  has  such 
wonderful  power  upon  the  social  world. 
Allow  me  to  say,  therefore,  that  Arbor  Day, 
instead  of  being  disregarded  by  the  schools, 
is  encouraged,  and  more  will  be  done  next 
year  than  has  been  done  heretofore. 

Governor  Beaver :  The  whole  subject  of 
forestry,  viewed  by  the  different  standards, 
and  the  different  speakers,  and  from  every 
standpoint  taken  by  any  lady  or  gentleman, 
is  now  open  for  discussion.  It  is  a  general 
discussion,  in  which  all  are  invited  to  parti- 
cipate ;  and  we  hope  all  the  time  will  be  taken 
up  with  short,  crisp  talks  upon  the  subject. 
Dr.  Higbee  did  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  we. 
had  two  Arbor  days  during  the  past  year — 
one  in  the  spring,  which  was  announced  by 
public  [proclamation,  in  accordance  with  a 
joint  resolution  of  our  General  Assembl7^ 
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and  another  more  especially  for  the  public 
schools,  announced  in  the  autumn  by  our 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — and  it 
was  a  very  delightful  thing,  in  my  opinion, 
as  you  fixed  the  time  for  the  observance  on 
my  birthday. 

Dr.  Higbee  :  There  were  something  over 
50,000  trees  planted  that  day. 

Governor  Beaver :  Before  we  pass  from 
the  subject  of  Arbor  Day,  permit  me  to  say 
that  one  man,  who  is  *'  crazy"  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  a  given  county,  can  do  more  than 
the  Executive  of  the  Commonwealth  or  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in 
awakening  an  interest  among  the  people  and 
among  the  children  in  that  county — he  can 
reach  the  papers,  the  County  Superintendent, 
and  the  Superintendents  of  instruction  in  our 
boroughs  and  large  towns  in  the  several 
counties.  One  man  who  is  wide-awake  upon 
the  subject  in  each  county  is  just  what  is 
needed,  and  gives  more  emphasis  and  more 
practical  direction  to  Arbor  Day  than  any 
other  one  in  the  State.  The  Doctor  is  con- 
nected with  public  instruction  in  our  coun- 
ties, and  also  reaches  the  superintendents  in 
cities  and  large  towns,  and  has  a  large  influ- 
ence. But  the  danger  is  that  it  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  schools. 

The  people  of  every  community  should 
turn  out  on  Arbor  Day  and  assist  in  this 
work.     Every  man  in  the  community  should 
be  down  on  his  knees  planting  trees — and 
that  is  what  should  be  in  every  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia  not  excepted.  All  the 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation should  be  in  our  parks  on  Arbor  Day 
engaged  in  this  work  on  their  knees.     That 
is  the  proper  way — not  only  the  best  position 
to  take  at  that  time,  but  necessary  ;  because 
!   you  cannot  spread  the  roots  unless  you  get 
I   down  on  your  knees.  Then,  too,  the  soil  that 
i   belongs  around  the  roots  can  be  put  in  its 
I   proper  place.     Why,   at  the  centennial  of 
the  settlement  of  Susquehanna  county,  where 
they  asked  me  to  plant  a  tree,  and  I  took  off 
my  cufifs  and  got  down  on   my  knee  and 
planted  the  tree,  they  expressed  a  great  deal 
i    of  astonishment.     How  else?    You  ought 
i    to  handle  a  tender  tree  as  you  would  handle 
I    a  baby  just  newly  born,  and  as  if  there  was 
i    Ufein  the  tree.  If  you  could  induce  a  feeling 
I    of  that  kind  in  every  mind,  and  all  would 
I    give  a  few  hours  of  their  time  to  the  two 
!    Arbor  days,  Nebraska  would  not  be  ahead  of 
ns  in  the  number  of  trees  that  we  would  have 
planted  in  the  spring  and  autumn.     If  this 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  would  take  that 
I    step  in  advance  in  the  minds  which  are  rep- 
resented here,  you  would  see  a  new  develop- 


ment all  over  the  State  on  the  subject — not 
perhaps  in  the  re-foresting  of  our  mountain 
sides — not  to  the  extent  of  planting  great 
areas  at  once — but  you  would  have  roadways 
beautified,  and  the  plots  around  our  many 
school-houses  shaded,  both  in  town  and 
country,  and  you  would  have  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  our  towns  increased  in  beauty  to  a 
very  great  extent  by  the  increased  area  that 
would  be  covered  by  trees.  Now,  this  sub- 
ject is  open  for  discussion.  Pardon  me  for 
digressing,  because  I  am,  you  see,  a  little 
'*  crazy"  on  this  subject  myself.  I  would 
be  glad  if  we  could  wake  up  and  make  crazy 
on  this  subject  men  in  every  county. 

Prof.  D.  Wilson,  of  Juniata :  I  would  like 
to  emphasize,  in  a  few  words,  the  sentiment 
of  Dr.  Higbee,  so  that  trees  will  be  planted 
and  cultivated  more  generally.  In  order  to 
emphasize  this,  I  beg  leave  to  relate  an  anec- 
dote. In  Centre  county,  not  two  miles 
from  where  Professor  Buckhout  resides,  this 
incident  occurred:  One  blustery  Sunday 
morning,  a  gentleman  residing  not  over  two 
miles  from  the  State  College,  observed  a 
slender  column  of  smoke  ascending  from 
near  the  base  of  Nittany  Mountain.  He 
mounted  into  a  saddle,  and  got  as  near  as 
he  could  to  the  scene  of  the  smoke.  When 
he  arrived  there  he  found  a  couple  of  boys 
engaged  in  trying  to  roast  a  rabbit.  They 
were  on  his  land.  He  scared  the  boys  by 
telling  them  they  were  doing  a  very  unlaw- 
ful act.  Instead  of  prosecuting  them,  he  gave 
them  a  moral  talk.  If  every  man  had  that 
spirit  of  watchfulness  over  these  matters  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  have  these  laws  car- 
ried out.  There  is  no  use  in  having  laws  if 
we  have  not  sentiment  sufficient  to  enforce 
them.  If  every  man  had  a  timber  tract  like 
this  gentleman  it  would  also  be  a  good  thing 
to  have  the  same  vigilance  and  care.  I  like 
to  see  trees  grow.  But  i^  is  very  dishearten- 
ing to  plant  trees,  or  have  them  planted  along 
the  roadside,  and  then  have  some  mischievous 
boy,  or  to  have  cows  come  along  and  injure 
them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  useless. 

Gov.  Beaver :  Plant  them  on  the  inside  of 
the  fence,  and  do  not  turn  your  cows  out. 

Hon.  A.  O.  Hiester :  If  the  president  of 
this  Board  (Governor  Beaver)  will  stop  the 
first  time  he  rides  up  the  river  bank,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  show  hira  a  number  of  trees 
planted  on  his  birthday,  and  he  can  keep  his 
eye  on  them  and  watch  their  growth  for  sev- 
eral years  to  come.  In  listening  to  Prof. 
Rothrock's  remarks  in  regard  to  the  resusci- 
tation of  trees  along  the  sides  of  mountains 
that  are  entirely  unfit  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, it  occurred  to  me  that  there  would  be 
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no  way  better  and  cheaper  than  planting 
trees  or  permitting  them  to  grow  on  these 
barren  places,  that  they  could  be  made  valu- 
able for  wood  hereafter,  not  by  cutting  down 
here  and  there,  but  by  careful  pruning.  I 
have  noticed  in  passing  along  mountains 
where  the  timber  has  been  cut  off,  that  there 
was  frequently  a  second  growth  of  an  entirely 
different  character  from  the  first — that  a  great 
deal  of  that  was  underbrush.  Now,  the  soil 
produces  there  a  tree  that  isv  naturally 
adapted  to  the  soil.  Instead  of  going  there 
and  planting  another  tree,  let  the  one  grow 
there  which  comes  up  naturally.  Then,  if 
the  State  would  take  charge  of  these  moun- 
tains, and  have  some  one  go  in  and  cut  out 
the  underbrush  and  trim  up  the  trees  that 
are  growing,  there  would  soon  be  a  far  more 
healthy  condition  of  affairs.  That,  in  my 
judgment,  would  be  the  cheapest,  the  best, 
and  the  surest  way  of  very  soon  acquiring 
what  we  desire — anew  growth  of  trees  on  our 
mountain  sides.  This  matter  of  trimming 
has  been  perhaps  more  neglected  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  world.  One  of  my  sons  traveling  in 
France  a  year  or  two  ago  observed  a  number 
of  features  different  from  our  own.  Upon 
his  return  I  asked  him  if  he  noticed  anything 
different  over  there  from  what  he  had  seen 
in  the  United  States.  He  said  there  was  a 
great  difference  in  the  trimming  of  trees ; 
that  there  they  were  trimmed  carefully,  with 
two-thirds  stalk  and  one-third  top.  In  go- 
ing over  our  land  we  notice  that  our  trees  are 
bushy,  not  fit  for  fire-wood,  and  very  fre- 
quently unfit  for  posts  and  entirely  wanting 
for  timber,  because  they  have  not  been 
trimmed  up.  Now  a  man  will  trim  an  acre 
in  one-tenth  the  time  that  he  will  plant  new 
trees  thereon.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for 
us  all  to  bear  in  mind  this  very  important 
matter — not  only  upon  the  mountain  sides, 
but  on  our  road-sides  and  on  our  farms.  It 
would  pay  a  great  deal  better  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  trimming  of  our  trees  than 
we  now  do. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Oliver,  Crawford :  I  desire  to 
ask  Dr.  Rothrock  what  percentage  of  timber 
they  deem  it  desirable  the  lands  of  Pennsyl- 
vania should  have?  I  ask  this,  because  the 
great  trouble  in  our  section  of  the  State  is 
to  rid  ourselves  of  our  forest  timber.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  have  approached  the 
danger  line. 

Prof.  J.  T.  Rothrock:  That  is  just  one  of 
the  questions  that  I  should  like  to  see  this 
Forestry  Association  give  a  definite  answer 
upon.  Now  if  I  were  to  be  obliged  to 
answer,  not  exactly  off-hand,  but  to  the  best 


of  my  judgment,  as  far  as  I  can  fidr^  giire, 
I  should  say  twenty  to  thirty-five  per  cent 
As  to  this  question  of  getting  rid  of  timberi 
I  have  said  that  I  was  raised  in  the  woods, 
and  more  years  ago  than  I  care  to  tell  I 
was  very  active  with  others  of  my  boyhood 
in  cutting  off  white-oak  wood  and  getting 
our  neighbors  to  come  and  work  it  together 
so  that  we  could  bum  it  up — this  in  the  wilds 
then  of  Mifilin  county.  We  could  not  get 
rid  of  it  in  any  other  way.  We  wanted  the 
land.  We  could  not  sell  it.  Three  years 
ago  I  rode  within  a  mile  of  that  same  place 
where  I  found  one  of  my  former  friends  and 
schoolmates  had  made  some  unfortunate 
business  investment  and  become  involved, 
and  his  land  was  in  danger  of  passing  into 
the  sherifi^s  hands.  He  thought  of  some  of 
this  white-oak  land  near  the  place  where  we 
had  cut  the  white  oak  and  burned  it,  and 
he  had  put  up  a  portable  saw-mill ;  and  the 
land  was  increased  from  being  worth  nothmg 
to  the  saving  of  his  land  from  going  into 
the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  It  is  a  question 
whether  this  condition  of  affairs  might  not 
have  occurred  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
State. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Roland,  of  York :  The  Profes- 
sor  spoke,  if  I  understood  him,  relative  to 
the  percentage  of  barren  land,  or  lands, 
that  might  be  used  for  the  cultivation  of 
trees  and  not  for  any  other  purpose.  I 
would  like  to  learn  from  him  what  that  per- 
centage should  be,  from  his  calculation  ?" 
Before  I  sit  down  I  desire  to  say  that  I,  like 
the  President  of  this  Board,  and  perhaps  a 
great  many  others,  have  become  a  little 
crazy  on  this  forestry  question ;  but  I  think 
it  has  somewhat  worn  off  on  my  part,  and  I 
am  a  little  sorry  for  it.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly too  much  destruction  of  forest  timber, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  no  good  to 
any  person  whatever,  and  we  should  encour- 
age by  every  effort  possible  the  planting  and 
cultivation  of  trees.  In  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject of  Arbor  Day,  it  struck  me  that  last 
year  there  were  not  so  many  trees  planted, 
at  least  in  my  section,  as  there  were  the 
year  previous.  It  had  occurred  to  me  also 
that  if  this  question  of  Arbor  Day  were  more 
thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  school  chil- 
dren by  their  teachers  telling  them,  **  Now, 
boys  and  girls.  Arbor  Day  is  coming ;  pre-  < 
pare  yourselves  to  plant  trees,  and  I  will  ask 
you  the  first  session  of  school  after  Arbor 
Day  if  you  have  planted  a  tree,  and  the 
kind,"  I  think  it  would  encourage  them  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  subject.  I  think 
it  would  also  gladden  the  heart  of  our  Gov- 
ernor more  on  his  birthday. 
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Dr.  Higbee :  A  great  many  of  our  schools 
have  no  ground  on  which  to  plant  trees. 
They  have  filled  their  yards  now  with  trees 
and  shrubbery,  and  they  are  asking  the  cit- 
izens of  some  localities  if  they  may  plant 
trees  on  the  roadside. 

Mr.  N.  F.  Underwood,  of  Wayne :  I  rise 
to  answer  in  part  the  question  asked  by 
Prof.  Rothrock  in  regard  to  the  increase  in 
valae  of  timber  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
Now,  I  have  been  through  the  same  experi- 
ence that  he  speaks  of.  I  have  in  my  time  in 
Wayne  county  helped  to  cut  down  and  roll 
together  and  bum  up  a  great  many  trees; 
and  we  did  that  because  we  had  no  other 
way  of  getting  rid  of  them.  I  have  lived  to 
see  a  smgle  hemlock  tree,  and  helped  to 
cnt  it  m3rself,  worth  fifteen  dollars— stand- 
ing trees  that  in  my  recollection  had  no 
value  whatever — and  to-day  any  tree  in 
Wayne  county  that  will  make  one  thousand 
feet  of  lumber  is  worth  six  or  seven  dollars 
standing ;  and  lumber  is  not  very  high  there 
either.  I  think  there  are  a  great  many 
counties  in  the  State  where,  in  the  same 
time,  the  same  [rate  of  increase  has  taken 
place. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Oliver,  of  Crawford:  Not  so 
with  us  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
The  Powell  brothers  had  a  tract  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  acres,  upon  which 
they  have  recently  disposed  of  the  timber 
for  thirteen  dollars  an  acre.  It  is  heavily 
covered  with  hemlock,  beech,  maple  and 
some  ash.  Why  have  they  disposed  of  that 
timber  at  that  price?  It  is  because  they  be- 
lieve that  the  land  stripped  of  its  timber, 
seeded  down  with  grass  and  used  for  pastur- 
age, is  going  to  pay  them  more  money  in 
the  end  than  to  grow  timber.  And  that  is 
just  the  reason  why  the  farmers  in  the  west- 
em  and  north-western  part  of  the  State  have 
been  clearing  their  land  of  its  timber,  so 
that  they  can  use  it  for  agricultural  purposes. 
I  believe,  however,  sir,  that  a  certain  por- 
tion of  every  farm,  say  twenty  per  cent., 
should  be  kept  in  forest.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
have  all  our  lands  covered  with  timber.  As 
tanners  we  can  make  more  off  our  cleared 
hmd  than  by  having  it  in  timber.  Hemlock 
with  us  is  worth  eight  to  ten  dollars  per 
thousand  feet.  We  have  trees  from  which 
we  can  get  probably  two  thousand  feet  of 
himber.  Standing,  that  lumber  is  worth 
only  about  three  dollars  a  thousand. 

Mr.  S.  McCreary,  of  Lawrence :  These 
portable  saw-mills  have  done  more  to  destroy 
timber  in  our  country  than  any  other  one 
thing.   They  move  around  from  one  section 


to  another.  If  a  man  has  twenty-five  acres  in 
timber  out  of  a  hundred,  they  will  offer  him 
forty,  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  per  acre.  It  is  a 
temptation.  The  farmer  is  apt  to  think  "  If 
I  had  that  land  cleared  I  could  use  it  for 
farming  purposes,  and  it  would  bring  me 
a  revenue. ' '  I  have  a  farm  there  with  twenty 
per  cent,  in  oak  timber — so  good  they  of- 
fered me  seventy  dollars  an  acre  for  twenty 
acres  for  the  timber,  and  this  not  over  a 
year  ago.     I  did  not  sell  it. 

Governor  Beaver :  Does  there  not  come 
a  time  when  timber  begins  to  deteriorate  ? 

Mr.  S.  McCreary,  of  Lawrence :  Until 
that  time,  I  think  they  will  not  get  my  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Searle,  of  Susquehanna :  I  spent 
a  great  deal  of  the  younger  part  of  my  life  in 
stripping  timber  off  land.  Did  it  ever  occur 
to  the  gentlemen  who  are  so  urgent  for  \A 
to  retam  our  timber  that  a  great  majority  of 
the  trees  from  which  we  make  our  lumber 
come  to  maturity,  die,  and  fall  upon  the 
ground  and  encumber  it  until  a  forest  fire 
destroys  it.  A  gentleman  of  ^squehanna 
county,  a  tanner,  had  large  tracts  fall  into 
his  hands  with  most  magnificent  hemlock 
timber  upon  them ;  and  it  occurred  to  him 
to  save  that  timber  in  making  leather  until 
it  would  be  much  more  valuable.  I  was 
acting  as  agent  for  him  in  that  county.  We 
finally  went  over  the  ground,  and  we  found 
a  large  part  of  that  timber  had  matured,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  have  it  cut  down  to  save 
from  loss,  and  the  bark  taken  from  it.  The 
lumber  was  sent  down  by  the  Susquehanna 
and  sold  to  the  railroad  company  ;  and  the 
man  who  contracted  for  that  work  made 
enough  to  buy  himself  a  good  farm.  In 
our  country  the  second  growth  is  a  hard 
maple ;  and  almost  always,  when  the  trees 
are  cut  off,  there  will  spring  up  maples, 
beeches  and  ashes,  and  varieties  of  that  kind 
will  reseed  themselves.  But  our  burdens  of 
taxation  are  so  hard  there  that  we  leave  but 
forty  or  fifty  out  of  two  hundred  acres  to 
grow  timber  on.  To  carry  out  your  views, 
we  have  to  bear  a  great  burden,  so  great 
that  we  can  hardly  aSbrd  it.  I  for  one  have 
a  good  large  field  of  about  twenty  acres, 
with  about  six  years*  growth  of  maple ;  they 
came  up  after  a  fire  went  through  and  the 
original  trees  were  taken.  They  are  very 
well  sized,  many  being  as  large  as  your  arm 
or  your  leg,  this  growth  being  of  ten  or 
twelve  years.  I  desire  to  leave  this  for  the 
second  growth;  but  my  neighbors  and  I 
also  desire  very  much,  in  order  that  we  ma^ 
do  so,  to  be  relieved  from  a  part  of  this 
burden  of  taxation. 
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Mr.  McCreary:  We  do  not  pay  a  larjje 
tax  on  timber  land,  in  fact  we  hardly  tax  it. 

Governor  Beaver:  By  cutting  two  or 
three  trees  that  would  otherwise  die,  the 
profit  would  pay  the  tax,  and  leave  other 
trees  to  grow  in  their  place. 

Prof.  Rothrock:  It  is  plain  to  be  seen 
where  forestry  is  misunderstood.  There  is 
not  a  single  advocate  of  forestry  on  this 
floor,  or  in  this  State,  or  in  the  wide  world, 
who  says  plant  trees  when  there  is  to  be  a 
loss ;  only  plant  them  on  ground  that  will 
not  pay  you  better.  For  instance,  there  is 
the  waste  ground.  I  have  been  asked  what 
the  area  was.  1  cannot  at  this  moment  re- 
call my  figures.  I  have  gone  over  the  State 
with  some  care,  and,  from  recollection,  I 
think  I  have  made  it  out  clearly  about  fifteen 
hundred  square  miles — not  miles  square,  but 
square  miles— of  waste  ground.  I  give  this 
only  as  an  approximate  statement :  I  have 
the  estimate  somewhere.  Now  with  regard 
to  the  gentleman  who  spoke  last.  I  fully 
appreciate  every  fact  that  he  has  stated  here, 
that  trees  are  just  like  animals — they  reach 
their  period  of  maturity,  and  then  they  de- 
cay and  fall.  I  would  assure  him  in  the  in- 
terest of  forestry,  and  for  every  man  in- 
terested in  forestry  to-day,  that  the  subject 
is  to  be  treated  like  the  subject  of  live  stock. 
As  soon  as  a  tree  reaches  a  matured  condi- 
tion, cut  it  down  and  get  it  out  of  the  way, 
and  plant  another.  As  to  the  question  of 
taxes,  that  seems  to  be  an  open  one.  Nine 
years  ago  I  urged,  in  connection  with  allow- 
mg  trees  to  stand,  that  that  land  be  exempt 
from  taxation. 

Gov.  Beaver:  You  run  against  the  con- 
stitution there.  You  will  have  to  advocate  a 
bounty,  or  throw  something  around  it. 

Prof.  Rothrock :  That  is  a  question  that 
will  always  spring  up  If  there  can  be  any- 
thing done,  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  soon. 

Gov.  Beaver :  It  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  bounty,  perhaps. 

Prof.  Rothrock:  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
man  should  be  encouraged  in  some  way^in 
this  direction. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  of  Washington,  D.  C: 
I  come  from  a  country  where  all  the  ques- 
tions I  have  heard  discussed  this  morning 
were  settled  a  hundred  years  ago.  We  do 
not  discuss  them  any  more,  and  therefore  I 
feel  a  little  uncomfortable  when  asked  to 
speak  on  such  questions.  Shall  we  deliber- 
ately make  up  our  minds  that  the  deep  soil 
is  the  first  to  be  taken  for  agriculture,  and 
maintain  that  all  the  stony,  or  shallow,  or 
poor  soil  shall  be  turned  over  to  another 
crop?    I  want  to  make  this  distinction  on 


the  aspect  of  forestry,  as  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion for  the  soil  culturist,  if  you  please. 
We  can  raise  a  crop  of  timber,  and  that  is 
what  forestry  is  for.  We  cut,  not  even  when 
the  timber  is  matured,  but  when  the  timber 
or  wood  brings  the  best  price.  A  man  is 
correct  in  cutting  down  a  tree,  even  if  less 
than  twenty  years  old,  if  it  brings  him  the 
most  money.  But  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  land?  Leave  it  raise  a  new  crop? 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  question  that  least 
occupies  us,  How  shall  we  procure  the  next 
crop  ?  Shall  we  leave  it  to  nature  and  acci- 
dent, or  shall  we  do  it  intelligently? 

Prof.  Wilson :  There  ought  to  be  some- 
thing said  here  in  behalf  of  the  lumbermen. 
Now  the  steam  saw-mill  is  devouring  oar 
forests  in  Pennyslvania  very  rapidly ;  and  I 
have  heard  of  some  men  who  cut  down  the 
trees  and  leave  nothing  at  all.  I  have  in 
mind  one  instance  where  the  wood  land  was 
cut  away ;  but  there  happened  to  be  plenty 
of  seed  on  it,  so  that  now  there  is  a  fine 
crop  of  young  locusts  about  seven  inches  in 
diameter  growing  there.  Any  man  travel- 
ing over  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  will 
see  locust  trees  growing  in  great  profusion, 
and  fine  and  hard,  where  the  seed  has  been 
scattered  by  the  birds  or  the  winds.  Some 
lumbermen  say  if  you  cut  everything  off, 
and  sow  with  locust  seed  and  beech  seed, 
they  will  grow  spontaneously  without  very 
much  attention.  Therefore  lumbermen  jus- 
tify themselves  in  cutting  down  forests  where 
the  land  is  not  likely  to  be  used  for  agrical- 
tural  purposes,  by  stating  that  the  seed  scat- 
tered there  would  grow  up  without  artificial 
aid.  About  a  year  a^o  I  was  on  Shade 
Mountain,  an  ugly,  unmviting  place.  The 
principal  timber  was  locust,  where  the  birds 
had  collected  and  scattered  seed,  and  we 
find  the  best  of  locusts  on  the  mountains. 
So,  as  the  gentleman  has  just  remarked,  after 
the  place  is  cut  down,  and  supplied  with 
seed,  it  will  grow  to  forest  again. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Anders,  Philadelphia :  Here  is 
a  query,  **  Dr.  Anders  stated  that  a  tree  gives 
off  or  distributes  more  moisture  than  the 
soil.  Would  this  be  his  answer  thereon?" 
I  did  say  that  a  given  area  of  forest  growth 
would  give  off  more  moisture  than  a  giv«i 
area  of  open  soil.  I  have  gone  over  this 
ground  carefully  by  experiment.  A  num- 
ber of  boxes  containing  a  square  foot  of  soil 
were  used ;  and  also  a  plant  having  one  square 
foot  of  surface.  The  part  over  which  the 
plant  was  growing  was  covered  by  means  of 
oiled  silk  so  that  all  evaporation  must  have 
occurred  from  the  leaves  of  the  stem.  It 
was  found  the  ratio,  comparing  the  one  with 
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the  other,  was  as  one  to  five  in  favor  of  the 
plant.  So  with  forest,  there  would  be  more 
moisture  distributed,  the  leafy  surface  of  the 
forest  being  so  many  times  greater  than  the 
^il  upon  which  it  stands.  You  have  more 
moisture  from  a  forest  than  an  equal  area 
of  open  soil.  The  next  question  asked  is, 
"  Would  the  grass,  weeds,  etc.,  also  distrib- 
ute moisture  ?  "  to  which  of  course  I  answer. 
Yes.  Any  soft  green  leaf  will  give  off  as 
much  moisture  as  any  other  soft  green  leaf, 
no  matter  where  found.  The  last,  or  third 
question  is,  "Which  gives  off  the  largest 
amount  of  moisture,  trees  or  grass?''  I 
have  tested  this  also,  by  taking  a  certain 
amount  of  grass  of  ordinary  species,  and 
comparing  that  with  the  evaporation  of  a 
given  area  of  open  soil.  The  grass  evapo- 
rates on  an  equal  surface  a  little  more  than 
from  the  open  soil,  showing  that  the  soil  is 
aided  materially  by  grass  growing  npon  it. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Kratz,  Montgomery:  1  am 
glad  that  I  belong  to  this  "crazy"  gang 
too.  I  take  it  that  on  this  question  we 
should  move  as  on  all  other  questions ;  that 
is,  we  must  educate  the  people,  ajud  have 
them  know  the  usefulness  and  importance 
of  tree-culture,  before  we  go  into  the  details 
practically.  We  have  a  society  in  Mont- 
gomery county  that  is  beginning  to  do  a 
very  good  work.  I  take  it  that  every  county 
should  organize  a  society  of  this  kind,  and 
visit  the  schools — my  remarks  are  directed 
towards  Arbor  Day,  and  the  planting  of 
trees  then.  The  other  questions,  of  course, 
that  have  arisen  here  are  equally  important. 
And  yet  I  believe  the  best  way  to  carry  it 
on  in  the  future  is  to  educate  the  youth  of 
the  land.  We  cannot  do  it  better  than  by 
introducing  the  subject  in  the  schools.  Now 
as  to  the  progress  that  has  been  made  since 
the  introduction  of  Arbor  Day,  there  can  be 
no  question.  I  can  only  talk  for  my  own 
locality.  Years  ago  I  can  remember  there 
was  a  new  school-house  built  near  me  in  a 
grove — a  grove  within  a  field — and  instead 
of  cutting  their  way  through  there  to  erect 
that  building  they  cut  the  whole  thing  down, 
and  cleared  all  away  so  that  there  could  be 
a  school-house.  On  driving  by  I  wanted  to 
know  why  they  cut  the  trees  away.  The  re- 
ply was,  "  There  is  no  need  of  having  trees 
where  there  is  a  school-house.  You  do  not 
have  school  in  summer  time."  "Do  you 
never  intend  to  have  school  then?  You  are 
only  acting  for  the  present."  Since  the 
agitation  of  this  subject  they  have  planted 
trees  around  that  school-house,  and  beauti- 
ful trees  they  are,  maple,  chestnut,  hickory, 
and  just  the  trees  that  they  should  grow. 


Now  nearly  all  our  yards  are  being  fenced 
up.  Not  long  ago  they  were  open  to  the 
public  j  and  with  cows  running  at  large  it 
would  have  been  useless  to  plant  trees  and 
shrubbery.  But  that  day  has  gone  by,  and 
now  the  yards  are  full  of  trees,  and  I  think 
they  will  remain  so.  My  suggestion  is  that 
when  Arbor  Day  arrives  they  appoint  a 
committee  of  three  or  four  to  visit  the  neigh- 
bors and  have  permission  to  plant  trees 
along  the  roadside.  I  think  that  is  going 
to  be  carried  out.  That  is  the  only  means 
i  know  of  by  which  they  can  be  enabled  to 
carry  on  tree-planting.  The  yards  are  cir- 
cumscribed, and  they  do  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  room ;  therefore,  they  can  only  do 
it  by  going  out  and  planting  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. We  have  beautiful  trees  along 
the  Wissahickon.  In  driving  from  College* 
ville  to  Zeiglersville,  along  the  Perkiomen, 
the  way  is  almost  as  romantic  as  the  Wissa- 
hickon. We  have  .other  beautiful  drives  in 
the  summer  time,  and  other  localities  could 
be  beautified  in  this  way.  Farmers  in  the 
most  beautiful  localities  I  have  in  mind  in 
our  county,  seem  to  be  projjressive ;  they 
plant  trees  along  the  road  and  the  turnpike, 
and  they  are  not  only  viewed  with  delight  by 
travelers  over  the  road,  but  the  trees  give 
abundant  shade  to  the  cattle.  Then  they 
plant  different  kinds  of  trees,  not  confining 
themselves  to  maple  or  evergreen,  but  plant- 
ing such  trees  as  will  be  useful  for  various 
purposes  in  the  future.  A  gentleman  pur- 
chased elsewhere  a  number  of  locust  trees 
for  posts.  He  had  a  sample  locust  post  sent 
him  that  had  been  in  the  ground  forty  years, 
wholly  sound.  He  has  nearly  his  whole 
farm  planted  to  that  locust;  and  he  has  sold 
to  other  people  who  are  buying  because  the 
wood  lasts  so  long.  This  locust  tree  makes  an 
excellent  tree  for  shade  and  beauty,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  answers  remarkably  well  for  posts. 
That  is  something  we  should  advocate,  such 
trees  as  can  be  utilized;  not  only  one  sort  of 
fruit  or  shade  trees  but  different  kinds  of 
trees  that  can  be  utilized  in  different  ways. 
I  have  a  beautiful  chestnut  tree  for  my  pur- 
pose, and  a  beautiful  walnut,  and  if  I  had 
room  I  would  plant  other  kinds.  When  the 
time  comes  for  their  decline^  they  can  be 
used  advantageously  on  the  farm,  if  not  sold, 
or  they  will  make  excellent  fire-wood. 

My  mind  points  to  parents  and  to  school 
directors.  I  believe  some  school  directors 
need  as  much  attention  as  the  children.  I 
visited  a  school  some  time  ago  and  asked 
how  many  directors  had  been  there,  aud 
how  often  they  had  visited  the  school.  The 
answer  was  one,  and  only  once.    Last  Arbor 
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Day  they  agitated  the  question  of  planting 
trees.  They  gave  the  teacher  and  children 
no  encouragement.  Hen<:e  I  say  that  it  is 
important  that  not  only  the  children  should 
be  educated  in  this  work^  but  the  school 
directors  and  the  parents.  When  you  have 
them  all  enthusiastic  this  work  will  ''go," 
and  you  can  bring  about  the  desired  results. 
Whoever  are  interested  in  this  matter  should 
try  to  have  associations  formed  in  the  vari- 
ous counties,  and  thus  they  can  aid  very 
greatly  the  good  work  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
I  ask  gentlemen  not  to  refuse  or  to  be  above 
the  word  ' '  crank. ' '  No  machinery  is  turned 
without  cranks ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  man  is 
a  crank  of  this  kind,  he  will  be  one  of  the 
wheels  to  set  the  machinery  in  motion,  and 
to  bring  about  the  planting  of  shade  trees 
more  generally  along  our  roads.  I  am  just 
about  making  a  little  sketch  as  to  what  is 
being  done  by  the  different  societies  in  re- 
gard to  agricultural  interests,  and  I  have 
written  letters  to  the  different  secretaries. 
I  have  received  one  from  your  secretary, 
who  stated  that  the  "  planting  of  shade  trees 
is  encouraged  bylaw;  but  the  result  is  un- 
satisfactory, because  the  roads  get  wet,  and 
do  not  dry."  I  have  incorporated  that  in 
my  little  sketch,  and  I  want  to  define  the 
position.  I  take  it  that  this  is  not  the  result 
of  planting  trees,  but  because  the  roadmak- 
ing  is  not  good,  no  attention  being  paid  to 
the  drainage.  Therefore  you  have  to  see 
that  both  of  these  matters  are  attended  to— 
the  planting  of  shade  trees  and  the  drainage 
— at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Kratz :  I  take  it  that  road- 
making  is  important  as  well  as  tree-planting. 
There  must  be  judgment  exercised  in  the 
planting  of  trees  as  well  as  other  things.  I 
do  not  believe  in  planting  trees  too  closely, 
but  at  such  distances  that  the  air  can  be  cir- 
culated, and  the  traveler  be  charmed  by 
them,  as  Judge  Hiester  remarked. 

Mr.  Fernow :  The  gentleman  intimated 
aright,  that  roadmaking  in  Pennsylvania  is 
usually  not  too  much  over-done. 

Mr.  Kratz :  Where  they  will  not  grow  in 
roadmaking  they  will  not  grow  in  tree- 
culture.  Where  they  macadamize  the  roads, 
they  plant  trees  alongside. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  Luzerne :  There  is  not 
a  shade  tree  planted  along  the  road  near  us. 
Do  you  not  know  that  there  was  a  law 
passed  in  1879  sallowing  twenty-five  cents 
for  every  shade  tree  planted  along  a  road,  a 
certain  distance  apart — thirty- five  or  forty 
feet — and  that  that  twenty-five  cents  was  to 
go  toward  paying  one- fourth  of  the  road  tax? 


If  one  planted  more  than  the  road  tax 
amounted  to,  it  would  go  to  the  next  year. 
In  my  section,  when  I  called  attention  to 
the  fact,  there  was  not  a  man  who  knew 
anything  about  that  law.  At  that  time  they 
claimed  that  by  its  operation  Pennsylvania 
would  be  beautified,  and  become  a  garden 
spot.  The  law  was  passed ;  but  there  has 
not  been  a  tree  planted  in  our  county  under 
it  that  I  know  of.  If  that  subject  were  agi- 
tated in  the  newspapers  throughout  the  State, 
and  the  farmers  made  to  know  there  is 
such  a  statute,  it  would  be  of  great  use. 

Mr.  F.  M.  McKeehan,  Perry :  My  re- 
collection is  that  the  law  makes  provision 
that  he  who  cuts  that  tree  and  uses  it,  pays 
back  a  certain  percentage  to  the  county 
which  raised  it.  However,  in  Perry  county 
our  supervisors  have  never  planted  many 
trees  by  the  roadside.  Another  thought, 
referred  to  by  my  friend  Judge  Hiester, 
relative  to  the  growth  of  trees  on  barrens. 
One  fact  I  apprehend  in  regard  to  barrens 
is — those  at  least  that  have  l^n  denuded  of 
their  forestry — that  they  unfortunately  do  not 
gather  a  second  growth  as  readily  as  the  first, 
so  much  of  the  timber  is  left  upon  the 
ground,  utterly  valueless  to  the  party  who 
owns  it.  The  result  is,  if  the  timber  is  re- 
moved, this  worthless  timber  stands.  It 
detracts  largely  from  the  second  growth,  and 
therefore  the  second  growth  is  not  uniform 
and  does  not  make,  the  growth  that  it  ought. 
If  all  could  be  cut  off,  so  that  the  second 
growth  would  start  equal,  it  would  all  have 
a  better  chance,  and  many  of  our  hillsides 
would  be  thickly  studded  with  a  second 
growth  of  forest.  It  will  not  do  unless  some 
provision  is  made  for  a  more  uniform  growth 
of  the  new  forest.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  planting  of  locusts.  If  the 
ground  is  turned  over,  the  seed  of  the  locust 
takes  readily  and  rapidly  in  almost  all  our 
soils.  I  can  show  you  trees  that  have  been 
planted  within  twenty  years,  from  which 
one  could  make  six  or  eight  or  ten  posts.  I 
think  there  is  no  tree  that  a  fanner  can  make 
more  money  out  of  along  the  roadside  if 
planted,  or  which  will  make  him  a  more 
speedy  return,  than  simply  our  common 
locust. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Edge,  Chester:  As  I  do  not 
know  anything  better  that  could  be  put  inta 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  of  tree-culture  than  the  papers  we 
have  heard  to-day,  and  the  discussions 
growing  out  of  these  essa^,  my  motion  is 
that  without  interfering  with  the  duties  of 
the  secretary  and  the  advisory  committee  of 
this  Board,  they  be  requested  to  incorporate 
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in  the  next  quarterly  report  of  the  Board 
the  essays  and  discussions  had  this  day,  so 
^u-  as  it  may  be  in  their  power.  With  this 
mass  of  matter  collected  together,  and  the 
men  in  different  parts  of  this  State  who  are 
crazy  on  this  question,  or  cranky,  if  you 
aUow  the  expression,  you  can  have  an  in- 
fiaence  that  amounts  to  something  on  the 
subject.  A  copy  goes  to  each  paper  in  this 
State,  I  think,  by  provision  of  law;  and 
each  member  of  the  Board  is  furnished  with 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  copies.  He  can  select  in 
his  county  the  men  who  will  be  most  bene- 
fited in  this  direction  by  receiving  this  re- 
port. Now,  with  a  little  co-operation  and 
a  little  care  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
this  Board,  public  sentiment  can  be  readily 
developed  in  advocacy  of  forestry. 

Governor  Beaver:  The  act  of  1879,  which 
has  been  referred  to,  was  approved  on  the 
second  day  of  May  of  that  year,  and  is  as 
follows : 

.       "That  any  person  liable  to  road  tax,  who 
\  shall  transplant  to  the  side  of  the  public  high- 
i    way,  on  his  own  premises,  any  fruit  trees,  shade 
trees  or  forest  trees,  of  suitable  size,'* — ^but  docs 
not  say  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  size, — "  shall 
be  allowed  by  the  supervisor  of  roads  where 
roads  run  through  or  adjoin  cultivated  fields,  in 
abatement  of  his  road  tax,  one  dollar  for  every 
four  trees  set  out ;  but  no  row  of  elms  shall  be 
placed  nearer  than  seventy  feet,  no  row  of 
maples  or  oUier  forest  trees  nearer  than  fifty 
!    feet  except  locust,  which  may  be  set  thirty 
I    feet  apart,  and  no  allowance,  as  before  men- 
tioned, shall  be  made,  unless  such  trees  shall 
!    have  been  set  out  the  year  previous  to  the  de- 
mand for  such  abatement  of  tax,  and  are  living 
and  well  protected  from  animals  at  the  time  of 
such  demand." 

Section  2.  Any  trees  transplanted  |to  the  side 
of  the  public  highway  as  aforesaid  in  the  place 
of  trees  which  have  died,  shall  be  allowed  for 
in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  condi- 
tions as  in  the  preceding  section. 

Section  3.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  an 
abatement  of  his  highway  tax  as  aforesaid  more 
than  one-quarter  of  his  annual  highway  tax,  and 
no  one  shall  receive  an  abatement  of  tax  for 
trees  planted  previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 
Section  4.  Any  person  who  shsdl  cut  down, 
kill  or  in  jure  any  living  tree  planted  as  afore- 
said, shall  pay  to  the  supervisors  of  roads  as 
aforesaid  fimr  cents  for  each  and  every  tree  cut 
down,  killed,  or  removed,  to  be  collected  as 
other  road  taxes  are  now  collected. 

^  Prof.  Wilson :  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Eucalyptus  tree.  It  is 
said  that  that  tree  has  been  planted  in  the 
city  of  Rome  in  great  numbers,  and  has 
greatly  helped  the  healthfulness  of  that  city 
near  the  marshes.  Now,  is  the  planting  of 
that  tree  attended  by  the  relief  mentioned  ? 
Mr.  Femow:    The    monks  around   St. 


Peter's  could  not  live  there  at  all — the  ma- 
laria b  so  bad  around  the  campagna  at  Rome 
that  even  the  swine  get  sick  and  die.  The 
subsoil  is  hard,  volcanic  tufa,  and  permits 
no  moisture  to  go  through  it  at  all — it  can- 
not evaporate.  These  monks  have  broken 
that  soil  with  dynamite  and  planted  the  Eu- 
cal3rptus.  They  have  found  them  to  have  a 
decided  effect  in  decreasing  the  malaria. 
You  cannot  go  through  that  district  after 
sundown  without  getting  sick.  It  cannot 
be  drained.  There  are  no  seams  in  volcanic 
tufa — the  water  stands  there  that  should 
draw  through  the  soil. 

Governor  Beaver:  A  limited  number  of 
the  pamphlets  to  which  I  have  referred  have 
been  brought  in,  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
have  them  distributed.  An  additional  num- 
ber will  be  brought  here  later.  The  ques- 
tions which  I  propounded  to  Mr.  Praetorius, 
"Will  you  give  me  the  character  of  trees 
which  will  flourish  on  different  kinds  of 
soil?"  **  It  is  well  known  that  locust  will 
ftourish  on  some  soil  and  chestnut  on  other, 
and  other  trees  elsewhere."  "Will  you 
give  me  the  manner  in  which  the  spruce  can 
be  best  raised,  so  as  to  provide  for  tree- 
planting  for  the  forest  or  along  the  road- 
side?"  He  has  given  a  number  of  answers 
to  two  or  three  questions  on  this  subject  in 
this  little  pamphlet ;  and  what  he  has  said 
grows  out  of  his  own  experience  in  tree- 
planting  and  in  the  care  of  trees  on  the  tim- 
ber lands  of  the  coal  and  iron  companies 
belonging  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
system.  So  I  hope  that  the  hints  that  will 
be  given  here  will  be  productive  of  good 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Now, 
speaking  of  the  trees  which  can  be  raised 
on  different  soils,  we  have  not  heard  from 
our  friend,  Mr.  Meehan.  He  has,  I  know, 
very  practical  ideas  upon  this  subject  of  for- 
estry. We  also  have  with  us  this  morning, 
not  as  a  member  of  the  Board  but  as  a  visi- 
tor, the  new  director  of  our  experiment  sta- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  Prof.  Ormsby.  We 
would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  them  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Thos.  Meehan,  Germantown :  One 
drawback  to  teaching  forestry  would  be 
the  utter  ignorance  of  our  teachers  on  this 
question.  I  was  much  interested  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  who  spoke  about 
getting  the  scholars  and  school  directors  to- 
gether. He  said  nothing  about  the  teachers, 
whom  I  look  upon  as  the  most  important 
factor  in  this  connection.  In  our  schools 
botany  was  added  to  the  curriculum,  and  it 
is  amusing  to  hear  the  teachers  talk  about  it 
in  the  classes.    Those  who  know  nothing 
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cannot  teach  others  to  know.  The  efforts 
^^  at  tree-planting  on  Arbor  Day  were  not  en- 
tirely success^l.  In  one  instance  to  my 
knowledge,  a  hole  was  dug  down  two  feet,  and 
a  tree  planted  therein  alx)ut  as  a  post  would 
be.  To  fill  in  the  earth  about  the  roots 
they  would  be  obliged  to  get  on  their  knees 
to  do  it,  as  the  Governor  said.  Of  course 
the  tree  died.  To  plant,  a  tree,  and  have  it 
die  afterwards,  is  no  example  to  set  children. 
Begin  with  the  teachers,  and  have  them 
learn  in  some  way  the  elements  of  horticul- 
ture and  forest  culture,  so  that  they  may 
know  how  a  tree  must  be  treated  in  order 
to  live  and  grow,  and  that  there  must  be 
something  furnished  by  nature  for  the  leaves 
and  branches  to  feed  upon.  If  these  were 
taught  to  our  teachers  on  Arbor  Day  just  as 
though  that  subject  were  in  order,  I  think  so 
much  would  be  a  good  plan.  When  the 
paper  was  read,  **  How  much  we  might  ad- 
vance the  forest  interests  in  Pennsylvania," 
it  brought  to  my  mind  the  essay  of  Dr. 
Anders,  in  which  he  pointed  out  how  valua- 
ble trees  are  as  sanitary  agents.  It  seems 
to  me  we  have  a  good  hold  in  favor  of  for- 
^  estry  in  Pennsylvania  in  insisting  upon  the 
sanitary  advantages.  In  that  alone  we 
should  have  a  strong  point.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment for  open  squares  in  towns  and  cities. 
\_,  The  city  of  Philadelphia  is  engaged  at  the 
^  present  time  in  the  very  laudable  occupation 
of  locating  small  squares  over  an  area  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  square  miles.  Nothing 
has  been  done  since  William  Penn.  Since 
that  time  no  provision  has  been  made  for 
open  squares  or  places  in  that  city,  and  one 
may  go  now  four  or  five  miles  in  a  single 
direction  with  nothing  more  than  the  public 
sidewalk  where  a  person  can  draw  a  sick 
child  for  a  breath  of  air.  Philadelphia  has 
wakened  up,  and  they  are  endeavoring  to 
locate  small  tracts  of  ten  or  twenty  acres 
over  its  surface  till  now  given  up  to  brick 
and  mortar.  It  became  a  question  with  the 
Forest  Association  how  far  they,  as  a  body, 
might  join  in  favorably  to  create  public  sen- 
timent, and  thus  encourage  the  councilmen 
to  act,  for  Councils  are  somewhat  sensitive  of 
public  opinion,  and  do  not  feel  justified  in 
buying  those  large  tracts  unless  they  have 
some  public  opinion  to  sustain  them.  But 
it  seemed  to  me  that  plots  for  mere  public 
squares  hardly  came  within  the  scope  of  the 
association,  but  I  do  think  so  after  hearing 
Dr.  Anders'  speech  to-day.  For  sanitary 
reasons  places  where  trees  may  grow  are 
necessary,  and  not  only  trees  but  flowering 
plants.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  valuable  part 
of  the  duties  of  the  Forestry  Association 


mi^ht  be  in  aiding  Philadelphia  and  all 
cities  of  the  State  in  getting  places  to  plant 
trees  and  flowering  plants  for  sanitary  rea- 
sons. I  think  it  would  be  a  great  reason 
for  promoting  forestry  interests  iti  this  State, 
in  showing  the  more  practical  uses  for  trees 
and  flowering  plants  as  tending  to  ameliorate 
and  make  more  healthful  climatic  conditions. 
Those  were  matters  that  struck  me  as  of 
special  interest,  and  I  hope  other  gentlemen 
will  contribute  something  more.  One  gen- 
tleman remarked  on  the  fact  that  the  For- 
estry Association  originated  in  Philadelphia, 
and  that  city  people  do  not  know  the  wants 
of  people  outside  of  that  city  in  the  State. 
It  struck  me  that  that  is  the  place  of  all 
others  where  a  knowledge  of  the  results  of 
what  is  needed  could  be  learned  better  than 
elsewhere ;  for  there  is  no  part  of  the  State 
where  there  is  so  much  planting  going  on 
as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia. 
Within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  from  the 
centre  of  Philadelphia  there  is  more  planting 
in  one  year  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  State 
together.  So  the  experiences  of  these  people 
as  to  the  ratio  of  growth  and  the  kind  of 
soil  to  this  kind  of  tree  or  that,  or  this  plant 
or  that,  bemg  better  than  another,  are  prac- 
tical matters  which  there  alone  are  learned  to 
the  best  advantage.  Much  valuable  inform- 
ation can  be  had  where  so  much  is  done, 
and  practical  suggestions  can  be  had  there 
better  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State. 

Prof.  Rothrock  .•  Ths  Pennsylvania  For- 
estry Association  cannot  remain  under  the 
imputation  of  doing  nothing  in  this  public 
square  movement.  If  our  good  friend  (Mr. 
Meehan)  had  been  present  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, he  would  have  found  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  president's  address  was  devoted 
to  that  subject. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Lundy :  This  year  we  tried  to 
plant  trees  near  William  Penn's  old  elm 
tree,  now  occupied  as  a  board  yard,  which 
the  county  of  Philadelphia  had  set  apart. 
They  said,  ''You  cannot  plant  trees  there; 
you  cannot  preserve  them."  We  tried  our 
best,  and  in  force. 

Mr.  Kratz :  I  intended  that  the  teachers 
should  be  among  those  mentioned  on 
ArlK)r  Day.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of 
us  meant  that  we  should  have  a  regular  text- 
book on  forestry  and  horticulture,  of  which 
I  think  every  teacher  can  gather  enough  from 
practical  experience  and  physical  geography 
to  give  sufficient  instruction  upon  the  value 
of  trees.  A  child  under  the  head  of  ph)'si- 
cal  geography  can. have  enough  given  on 
climate,  rivers,  etc.,  to  be  well  versed  in 
practical  knowledge  of  trees,  and  in  that 
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direction  they  can  get  enough  instruction 
npoD  the  £u:t  of  the  value  of  trees. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Searle :  A  gentleman  has  said 
that  70a  must  teach  the  teachers.  How  can 
70U  get  them  interested  in  the  work?  I 
would  suggest  that  some  one  attend  each 
County  Institute,  when  all  the  teachers  of 
the  county  are  gathered  together,  and  give 
them  a  lecture  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Engle,  Lancaster:  This  mat- 
ter assumes  a  great  many  different  phases. 
Probably  I  mi^ht  refer  to  one  not  taken 
into  consideration,  and  that  is  nut-culture 
in  connection  with  forestry.  Timber  lands 
might  be  turned  to  good  account  in  that 
direction.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  not 
enough  cultivation  of  this  kind  of  timber, 
and  that  would  be  a  matter  of  importance 
in  that  direction.  I  think  the  chestnut 
would  lead ;  but  there  is  the  English  and 
black  walnut,  the  butternut,  the  shellbark 
and  other  nuts,  which  might  be  raised  and 
made  a  source  of  revenue  in  addition  to  the 
timber.  Of  course  with  a  tree  grown  for  its 
timber,  nuts  could  not  be  utilized  as  the 
timber  could ;  but  they  could  be  rather  than 
the  bleak  crests  and  miles  of  barren  land. 
There  are  many  places  where  forests  of  nut 
trees  can  be  grown,  chestnuts  particularly. 
I  have  been  interested  for  some  time  in 
nut-culture,  and  I  have  been  trying  an  ex- 
periment which  I  think  will  become  of  value 
to  others  trying  it.  So  far  as  chestnut 
forestry  is  concerned,  you  all  know  that  in 
chopping  down  chestnuts  shoots  will  grow 
up  at  once,  and  the  timber  will  be  just  as 
valuable  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  as  the 
parent  trees.  We  are  experimenting  with 
some  improved  chestnuts  grafted  on  chest- 
nut sprouts.  I  am  now  interested  in  a  tract 
of  this  character,  where  we  have  grafted 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground.  As  they 
are  growing  well,  and  very  strong,  I  am 
satisfied  they  will  produce  nuts  in  one-fourth 
the  time  that  young  trees  would  planted.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  try  nut-culture  in 
that  direction ;  it  might  be  auxiliary  to 
forest  culture.  The  trees,  of  course,  would 
not  stand  so  close  as  when  you  wished  them 
for  timber;  but  they  should  be  standing 
!  sufficiently  close  to  make  forest  in  a  great 
I  measure.  As  nuts  no  doubt  will  be  im- 
I  proved  by  and  by  the  same  as  our  fruits 
;  have  been,  we  may  expect  more  valuable 
I  varieties  ere  long  than  we  have  now.  I 
predict  that  in  a  decade  or  two  we  will  have 
^  great  improvement  in  nuts  as  in  fruits 
and  other  things. 

Hon.  G.  D.  Stitzel,  Berks  county:  There 
are  two  points  that  we  all  agree  upon  on 


this  subject  which  has  been  discussed  pretty 
thoroughly:  First,  the  beneficial  results  of 
forestry  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view ;  and, 
secondly,  that  our  forests  are  very  rapidly 
diminishing,  rather  faster  than  we  like  to 
see.  Now  the  next  step  is  the  remedy.  I 
do  not  think  that  many  of  the  gentlemen 
who  occupied  the  floor  have  given  that  con- 
sideration enough.  There  was  a  little  mat- 
ter suggested  to  me  as  the  discussion  was 
going  on  that  I  will  just  hurriedly  refer  to. 
Down  in  our  county  the  agricultural  society 
that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  here, 
some  years  ago  offered  premiums — ^and,  after 
all,  this  thing  comes  down  to  a  money  con- 
sideration in  some  way,  in  whatever  wa^  it 
may  be  called;  our  agricultural  society 
offered  premiums,  first,  for  the  largest  num- 
ber of  trees  planted — fruit  trees,  of  course 
— there  should  be  ^100.  The  man  that 
planted  the  second  largest  number,  another 
premium.  Two  years  after  this  resolution 
had  been  passed  and  advertised,  the  com- 
mittee had  a  session  and  formulated  a  little 
programme,  and  these  premiums  were  paid 
out.  A  committee  started  out  and  went 
around  all  over  the  county.  By  actual 
count  it  was  ascertained  prior  to  the  award- 
ing of  these  premiums  that  fifty  thousand 
trees  had  been  planted  in  our  county. 
There  may  have  been  a  great  many  more, 
but  not  entered.  The  committee  had  no 
instructions  to  ask  those  who  did  not  com- 
pete. Only  the  trees  of  competitors  were 
included  in  the  enumeration.  Then  the 
committee  went  further,  and  offered 
premiums  for  the  best-regulated  orchards. 
They  had  a  very  decidedly  beneficial  effect. 
It  strikes  me  that  arboriculture  has  been  a 
failure  to  some  extent,  because  something  of 
this  kind  has  not  been  done.  In  traveling 
around  my  county  I  see  many  trees  which 
had  been  planted  one  year,  destroyed  the 
next.  It  seems  to  me  where  a  tree  has  been 
planted  there  ought  to  be  some  plan  to  have 
it  protected.  There  is  no  use  in  getting 
down  on  your  knees,  or  otherwise,  if  your 
labor  is  to  be  in  vain.  You  have  a  field 
along  a  road,  with  fruit  trees,  and  unless 
you  keep  dogs  and  a  high  fence,  you  have 
your  trees  destroyed  as  well  as  your  fruit. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  rising  generation 
have  not  been  taught  to  respect  and  protect 
the  trees  as  they  should. 


We  need  not  die  to  go  to  God ; 

See  how  the  daily  prayer  is  given  I 
'Tis  not  across  a-  gulf^we  cry. 
"Our  Father,  who  dost  dwell  in  Heaven !" 
Mrs,  A,  T,  WhUfuy. 
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BEGINNING  WORK. 


IT  is  time  for  you  all,  boys  and  girls,  to 
be  looking  up  your  books  and  slates ;  for 
this  is  the  end  of  the  vacation  season,  and 
another  year  of  serious  work  is  to  begin. 
To  the  most  of  the  world,  indeed,  the 
autumn  season  is  a  much  more  natural  end- 
ing of  one  year  and  beginning  of  another 
than  is  made  by  the  arbitrary  division  be- 
tween the  months  of  December  and  January. 
Harvest-time  is,  of  course,  the  real  end  of 
the  farmer's  year ;  and  agriculture  employs 
directly  a  very  much  larger  number  of  per- 
sons, the  world  over,  than  does  any  other 
single  occupation.  Moreover,  the  almost 
universal  custom  of  vacation-taking  has  now 
made  the  summer  the  season  of  dull  and 
slow  trade,  between  two  active  seasons  \  and 
for  that  reason  the  autumn  is  now,  for  most 
branches  of  commerce,  the  real  beginning 
of  the  business  year. 

But  we  have  not  yet  told  the  whole  story. 
The  most  important  single  class  of  persons 
in  this  great  land  is  that  to  which  you  be- 
long, that  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  attend 
school.  According  to  the  census  of  1880, 
there  were  little  more  than  seven  and  a  half 
million  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
less  than  ten  millions  employed  in  all  other 
occupations — mechanic  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, trade,  transportation  and  the  profes- 
sions. In  the  same  year  the  public  schools 
of  the  United  States  were  attended  by  almost 
exactly  ten  million  pupils,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  more  than  six  and  a 
quarter  millions  of  boys  and  girls.  For  all 
of  these,  if  they  have  improved  their  time, 
the  summer  vacation  marks  the  end  of  their 
connection  with  one  school,  or  with  a  class 
in  that  school ;  and  when  they  return  in  the 
autumn  they  are  promoted  to  new  books 
and  new  studies. 

Play  and  rest,  at  proper  seasons,  are 
essential  to  the  production  of  "a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body."  But  the  object  of 
having  that  sound  mind  and  sound  body  is 
that  the  possessor  of  them  may  be  enabled 
to  do  that  work  in  life  for  which  his  tastes 
and  talents  fit  him.  He  is  ''to  serve  the 
present  age."  Rightly  considered,  his 
period  of  rest  is  not  so  much  a  device  for 
his  amusement  as  it  is  a  preparation  for 
further  work.  He  rests  in  order  that  he 
may  afterward  work  longer  and  do  better 
service.  So  now,  every  boy  and  girl  should 
be  turning  with  fresh  enthusiasm  to  the 
books  that  have  been  forgotten  during  many 
weeks,  and  consecrate  the  health  and  vigor 
obtained  in  that  period  to  the  serious  work 


which  they  must  perform  in  order  to  fit 
them  to  carry  on  the  work  of  their  fathers 
and  mothers. 

The  steady  annual  promotion  is  a  gnmd 
stimulus  to  exertion.  The  primary  scholar 
moves  up  into  the  grammar  school,  and  the 
mysteries  of  geography,  of  weights  and 
measures,  of  verbs  and  nouns,  are  opened  to 
him.  His  older  brother  begins  to  decline 
musa^  and  is  taking  the  first  step  m  that 
toilsome  but  pleasant  road  which  leads  to  a 
'<  liberal  education. "  Little  Mary  will  take, 
this  month,  her  first  lesson  in  fractions,  and 
sister  Estelle,  who  is  looking  forward  to  be- 
ginning French,  is  sure  she  shall  fail  when 
she  writes  her  first  school-composition,  but 
is  determined  to  do  her  best.  The  fresh- 
man becomes  a  sophomore,  and  the  young 
miss  who  has  her  ambition  to  go  beyond 
the  teaching  of  the  public  school,  is  about 
to  enter  the  academy  or  the  ladies'  college. 
Thus  it  is  promotion  along  the  whole  line- 
new  studies,  new  associates,  a  little  more 
deference  from  the  juniors,  a  little  more 
authority  and  influence  in  the  community, 
another  round  of  the  ladder  reaching  to 
knowledge,  to  eminence,  to  usefidness. 

Let  it  be  a  good  year  for  you,  boys  and 
girls.  Let  play  and  rest  have  their  proper 
place,  in  the  background,  until  next  sum- 
mer, when  you  may  again  send  work  into 
exile  and  give  recreation  the  place  of  honor. 
Youth's  Compam«n, 


STORY  OF  THE  SISTINE  CHAPEL. 


ABOUT  three  hundred  and  eighty  years 
ago,  a  man  was  often  seen  w^ing  the 
streets  of  Rome  who  attracted  curious  atten- 
tion. He  was  silent,  solitary,  and  reserved 
in  demeanor.  His  face  revealed  an  inflexi- 
ble will,  and  an  habitual  expression  of 
melancholy  had  settled  over  his  austere 
features.  He  had  achieved  fame  in  the 
Medici  Art  Gardens ;  he  had  basked  in  the 
rich  sunshine  of  royal  favor,  and  lived  in 
the  gorgeous  palace  of  Lorenzo  the  Magni- 
ficent. He  was  a  native  of  Florence,  and 
his  name  was  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti. 
He  possessed  a  plurality  of  talents,  and  had 
already  entered  upon  a  brilliant  career  as  a 
sculptor.  Pope  Julius  II.  heard  of  this  giant 
of  art,  and  it  was  at  his  command  that 
Michael  Angelo  went  to  Rome.  With  great 
ardor  the  pope  had  planned  the  erection  of 
his  own  mausoleum,  and  was  about  to  en- 
trust the  work  to  Michael  Angelo,  when  a 
superstitious  fear  seized  him.  It  was  gravely 
whispered  to  him,  that  to  build  his  own 
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tomb  whUe  he  was  living ''  was  an  ill  omen ; 
it  would  hasten  its  occupancy/'  and  he  de- 
cided to  postpone  the  project.  The  fiery 
spirit  of  Michael  Angelo  was  aroused  by  this 
delay,  and  he  left  Rome  in  indignation,  and 
only  returned  at  Julius'  urgent  entreaty. 

The  ambition  of  the  pope  was  now  di- 
rected into  another  channel.  The  Sistine 
Chapel  was  built  by  Sextus  IV.  The  wall 
frescoes  were  completed,  but  the  ceiling 
decorations  were  reserved  for  a  master  hand. 
Julius  was  in  doubt  as  to  whom  this  im- 
portant part  should  be  given,  and  asked 
advice  of  the  noted  architect,  Bramante.  It 
was  an  age  of  intrigue  and  wickedness. 
Bramante  saw,  with  a  jealous  eye,  that  the 
genius  of  Michael  Angelo  would  give  him  a 
rival,  and  he  determined  to  thwart  him. 
Promptly  he  urged  Pope  Julius  to  let  him 
perform  the  work.  He  knew  Michael  An|;elo 
had  thus  far  practiced  but  little  in  frescom^, 
and  he  thought  he  would  fail  on  it,  and  his 
popularity  receive  a  lasting  blight.  Julius 
followed  his  counsel,  but  Angelo,  instead  of 
being  honored  by  being  chosen  to  such  a 
post  of  trust  and  distinction,  was  exceed- 
ingly reluctant  to  engage  in  it.  He  was  a 
sculptor  and  had  "never  used  colors,"  he 
said.  Painting  was  not  to  his  mind,  and  it 
was  new  to  him.  His  obstinate  refusal  made 
the  pope  the  more  determined  that  he  should 
yield.  He  urged  and  commanded,  and 
Michael  Angelo  at  last  consented. 

The  sacredness  and  magnitude  of  the  work 
stimulated  all  his  rich  gifts  and  energies  into 
action.     A  scaffolding  was  built,  and  his 
next  step  was  to  choose  his  assistants.     Six 
skilled  painters  were  invited  to  come  from 
Florence   and  work  under  his  direction. 
Their  arrival  was  followed  by  unexpected 
obstacles.     Michael  Angelo's  giant  soul  was 
teeming  with  glorious  conceptions  which  he 
found  impossible  to  transfer  in  detail  to 
i     others.     The  master  and  his  men  did  not 
!     labor  effectively  or  harmoniously  together, 
and  Angelo,    reluctant    to    dismiss  them, 
closed  and  locked  the  chapel  and  went  out 
of  the  city.     The  painters,  seeing  that  they 
i     were  nqt  needed,  left  also. 
I        Un trammeled  by  any  one,  Michael  Angelo 
I     now  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  stupendous  purpose. 
In  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  chapel,  with 
I     only  the  color-grinder  for  a  companion,  the 
I     great   painter  commenced    his  task  May, 
'      1508.    No  one  was  allowed  access  to  him, 
save  Pope  Julius,  who  refused  to  be  denied 
admittance. 

Soon  a  part  of  the  first  painting  began  to 
be  covered  with  a  slight  mould.     Michael 


Angelo  was  in  dismay.  He  hurried  to  the 
Pope  and  told  him  what  had  happened,  and 
said  in  discouragement :  "  I  told  your  Holi- 
ness painting  was  not  my  profession.  All 
1  have  painted  is  destroyed."  Julius  sent 
Giuliano  di  San  Gallo  to  the  Chapel,  who 
discovered  at  once  that  the  plaster  had  been 
made  toQ  wet,  and  the  mould  was  only  on 
the  surface  of  the  painting,  and  it  could 
easily  be  removed. 

Michael  Angelo  now  resumed  his  labors, 
and  the  wonderful  creations  of  his  mind 
were  slowly  conveyed  to  the  ceiling.  While 
pressing  onward  he  was  much  annoyed  by 
the  impatience  of  Pope  Julius,  who  often  as- 
cended the  ladders  of  the  scaffold  and  put 
to  him  a  variety  of  perplexing  questions. 
During  the  summer  of  1509  half  of  the  ceil- 
ing was  finished.  Julius  was  in  feverish 
haste  to  have  the  first  piece  exhibited  to  the 
Romans.  Michael  Angelo  was  equally  anx- 
ious to  withhold  it  from  public  inspection 
till  the  final  touches  had  been  given.  Julius 
grew  angry,  and  threatened  to  have  him 
hurled  from  the  scaffold,  and  Angelo  re- 
luctantly yielded. 

On  All  Saints'  Day  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  crowds  of  Romans  quickly  filled 
the  chapel.  They  gazed  in  admiration  and 
astonishment  at  the  incomparable  painting 
they  beheld.  It  surpassed  their  highest  ex- 
pectations. No  words  could  express  their 
delight. 

Angelo  toiled  on.  He  grew  weary,  and 
asked  for  a  short  leave  of  absence  in  mid- 
summer. The  pope  would  not  grant  it. 
He  was  in  extreme  haste  to  have  the  ceiling 
decorations  completed,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing for  Michael  Angelo  to  do  but  obey. 
Prostrate  upon  his  back,  with  eyes  turned 
upward,  his  uplifted  hand  gave  stroke  after 
stroke  with  his  brush.  The  suffocating  hot 
air  was  almost  overpowering.  Sometimes 
this  constrained  position  became  so  painful, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  rest.  At  such 
times  he  drew  from  under  the  pillow  of  the 
scaffolding  couch  a  copy  of  the  Bible  and 
the  sermons  of  Savonorola,  and  from  reading 
gained  new  courage  and  inspiration  for  his 
sacred  calling. 

Within  four  years  nine  paintings  were 
produced.  Four  represented  the  acts  of 
Creation.  The  others  were :  The  Creation 
of  Eve,  Temptation  and  Fall,  Sacrifice  of 
Noah,  The  Deluge,  The  Drunkenness  of 
Noah.  Seven  Prophets  and  five  Sibyls  were 
portrayed,  foretelling  the  coming  Saviour. 
The  pope  urged  that  some  of  these  paintings 
be  retouched  with  gold.  Angelo  objected. 
**  They  are  only  poor  people  whom  I  have 
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painted,"  he  replied.    "  They  did  not  wear 
gold  on  their  garments." 

The  Last  Judgment,  painted  for  the  altar 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  was  nearly  seventy 
feet  high,  and  was  completed  in  15  41.  This 
is  said  to  surpass  all  his  preceding  frescoes 
in  its  power  of  invention.  Angelo  next 
turned  his  universal  genius  towards  the  per- 
fecting of  St.  Peter's  church,  and  refused  all 
remuneration,  considering  his  labors  ser- 
vice for  God.  He  died  in  1553,  leaving 
an  irreproachable  name. — Christian  Weekfy, 


GETTING  READY  FOR  SCHOOL. 


GOOD  order  is  the  prime  requisite  of  a 
school,  not  of  the  pupils  alone,  but 
equally  of  the  teacher,  and  the  grounds  and 
building.  The  building  should  be  not  only 
repaired,  but  scrubbed  and  whitewashed, 
and  the  windows  and  the  wood- work  cleaned. 
The  yard  should  be  freed  from  rubbish  of 
all  kinds — papers,  sticks,  empty  ink-bottles, 
etc.  If  the  pupil  finds  a  thoroughly  clean 
and  neat  school-room  and  yard,  presided 
over  by  a  neat  and  smiling  teacher,  on  his 
first  day  at  school,  he  will  unconsciously  try 
to  put  himself  in  keeping  with  his  surround- 
ings. If  you  insist  on  neatness  and  order 
the  first  day  and  every  day,  the  labor  of 
management  will  be  much  lightened,  to  say 
nothing  of  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the 
pupils.  And  is  not  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
school  to  lead  the  pupil  to  form  habits  of 
neatness  and  order? 

Window  Curtains, — We  have  found  that 
white  curtains  are  the  best  for  school-rooms 
for  many  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  they 
admit  plenty  of  light  without  allowing  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  to  pass  through.  Two 
yards  of  unbleached  muslin  at  each  window, 
tacked  at  the  top  and  allowed  to  hang  free, 
forms  a  serviceable  and  tasty  curtain.  In 
place  of  rolling  it  up,  it  is  better  to  draw 
the  curtain  to  one  side  with  a  red  ribbon. 
The  red  gives  the  room  a  cheerful  appear- 
ance. Get  the  pupils  to  bring  a  few  pic- 
tures to  put  on  the  walls.  Encourage  them 
to  bring  flowers  and  autumn  leaves  to  deco- 
rate with.  There  is  little  danger  of  making 
the  average  country  school-house  too  bright 
or  too  attractive.  Not  only  does  it  educate 
the  pupils'  sense  of  taste,  but  it  is  much 
easier  to  handle  a  school  that  is  proud  of  its 
appearance  than  one  which  is  cheerless  and 
careless.     Try  it. 

Should  a  Teacher  get  a  Knowledge  of  his 
School  before  Opening  f — A  word  of  caution 
is  necessary  to  those  who  get  the  history  of 


a  new  school  before  beginning  it.  Remem- 
ber that  your  informant  is  human,  and 
whether  conscious  of  it  or  not,  he  is  pre- 
judiced for  or  against  every  pereon  he  talb 
about.  Take  everything  with  a  grain  of 
allowance.  If  he  is  the  old  teacher,  he  will 
no  doubt  warn  you  of  the  bad  boys  pa 
must  watch.  And  then  when  John  and 
George  come  to  school,  no  matter  whether 
determined  to  be  bad  or  not,  they  soon  dis- 
cover that  they  are  watched.  Even  we 
teachers  are  restless  when  we  think  w*»  are 
under  suspicion  ;  so,  are  you  surprised  when 
you  find  that  John  and  George  are  fiilly  as 
bad  as  you  expected  ?  It  is  to  be  questioned 
whether  the  teacher  should  hear  all  aboat 
the  school  beforehand.  If  he  is  a  tnic 
teacher  he  will  very  shortly  know  each  pnpil 
better  than  any  one  else ;  if  not  a  true  teacher 
he  will  make  as  many  mistakes  with  a  pre- 
vious history  as  without.  Especially  should 
the  teacher  show  discretion  in  those  neigh- 
borhoods which  are  in  a  chronic  state  of 
quarreling  over  family  feuds.  Most  of  ail 
must  he  show  himself  the  helpful  friend  of 
every  pupil,  and  not  a  special  detective  to 
watch  him. 

Classification. — The  teacher  should  make 
a  thorough  study  of  the  record  left  by  his 
predecessor  of  the  classification  of  the  school. 
If  no  record  was  left,  any  of  the  older  pupils 
can  teil  you  the  place  of  each  pupil  and  the 
plan  of  the  classes.  Follow  your  predeces- 
sor's plan  as  far  as  possible.  Radical  changes 
in  the  classification  are  not  necessary  except 
when  a  school  has  become  entirely  disor- 
ganized. A  week's  acquaintance  with  the 
school  will  show  if  any  pupil  is  badly  out  of 
place.  Further,  the  previous  teacher  based 
his  classification  on  a  year's  study  of  the 
pupils,  and  certainly  ought  to  be  presumed 
to  have  the  plan  generally  correct.  By 
making  yourself  acquainted  with  the  grade 
of  each  pupil,  you  will  be  able  to  seat  him 
the  first  day,  and  this  a  much  better  plan 
than  to  allow  the  pupils  to  choose  their  seats 
themselves.  Get  each  grade  as  near  to- 
gether as  convenient,  and  keep  it  so  during 
the  year.  To  be  able  to  seat  each  pupil  the 
first  day  shows  the  school  that  your  under- 
stand your  business,  and  they  will  have  more 
respect  for  you.  They  will  know  also  that 
if  you  see  fit  to  move  them  at  any  time  you 
will  do  so.  By  studying  the  plan  and  work 
of  the  previous  year  you  will  be  able  to  have 
every  pupil  at  work  in  five  minutes'  time 
after  the  school  has  begun.  This  prevents 
mischief-makers  exercising  their  ingenuity, 
and  inspires  all  with  the  feeling  that  yon  are 
master.     With  the  friendship,  respect,  and 
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confidence  of  every  pupil,  you  cannot  fail. 

BeNaturaL — Although  already  said  many 
times,  it  is  worth  repeating  that  you  should 
be  perfectly  natural  the  first  day.  Don't 
pat  on  any  airs  or  affect  any  fondness  for 
your  pupils  that  you  do  not  really  feel. 
They  soon  detect  the  sham,  and  despise  you 
for  it.  There  is  a  difference  between  friend- 
liness and  gushing.  Some  teachers  can  show 
their  interest  in  the  pupils  without  speaking 
a  word ;  and  it  is  the  quiet,  unobtrusive 
sympathy  with  children  that  wins  them  to 
yon  the  quickest  and  holds  them  the  long- 
est. Nothing  but  genuine  metal  will  stand 
the  test  of  these  keen-eyed,  independent 
lads  apd  lasses  of  the  country  districts. 

Don't  Complain. — It  is  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  speak  of  a  custom  which  is  too  prev- 
alent among  country  teachers — that  of  com- 
plaining. <'  The  children  are  the  stupidest 
and  meanest  I  ever  met ;  "  ''  The  apparatus 
we  have  is  of  no  use,  and  the  trustees  won't 
ftunish  any  new;  "  "  The  school  was  in  a 
dreadful  state  when  I  took  it,"  are  heard 
too  often  from  teachers.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  bad  manners.  No  doubt  every  other 
teacher  is  a  mute,  inglorious  Milton  whose 
genius  is  perishing  in  the  desert  a  cruel  fate 
has  compelled  him  to  live  in;  but,  to  say 
the  least,  it  is  bad  manners,  and  savors  very 
strongly  of  egotism,  for  him  to  be  constantly 
complaining  that  his  work  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, in  order  that  he  may-  get  the  more 
credit  for  carrying  it  through;  or  that  he  is 
not  appreciated  by  "the  barbarians  who 
send  their  little  savages  to  school"  to  him, 
in  order  that  he  may  seem  gifted  far  beyond 
"the  common  herd;"  or  that  he  would 
do  wonders  if  only  he  were  in  the  right 
place  with  the  proper  apparatus.  In  the 
second  place,  the  complaints  generally  are 
without  foundation.  Schools  are  just  about 
alike  the  world  over,  and  any  part  of  the 
world  viewed  through  blue  spectacles  would 
seem  blue  undoubtedly.  Examine  your 
school  closely  and  you  will  find  the  children 
are  just  about  as  good  and  just  about  as 
smart  as  the  average  child ;  that  the  parents 
have  a  little  more  intelligence  and  a  great 
deal  more  common  sense  than  you  credit 
them  with ;  that  your  trustees  are  willing,  so 
long  as  the  township  has  the  means,  to  fur- 
nish you  with  all  necessary  appliances ;  and 
that  the  apparatus  you  already  have  is  of 
much  value  yet.  Lastly,  examine  yourself, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  people  generally 
rate  you  at  exactly  what  you  are  worth. 
I>on't  complain ! 

Work  to  a  Purpose, — Prepare  beforehand 
a  rough  outline  of  the  work  you  intend  to 


do  during  each  month  of  the  winter,  and 
regulate  your  progress  accordingly.  It  is 
much  better  to  have  some  guide  towards 
making  the  work  systematic  than  to  run  on 
indefinitely,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
stop  abruptly  instead  of  coming  to  a  defi- 
nite close.  Do  not  attempt  to  cover  too  much 
in  a  month's  work.  The  attendance  will  be 
irregular,  and  in  the  country  lessons  missed 
are  seldom  made  up  at  home.  Aim  to  keep 
the  different  studies  of  each  grade  on  a  level ; 
not  allowing  Arithmetic  or  Reading,  for  ex- 
ample, to  get  ahead  of  the  other  branches. 
Leave  a  little  time  in  your  outline  for  re- 
views and  examinations.  If  you  find  you 
have  over-estimated  or  under-estimated  the 
ability  of  your  school,  the  plan  may  be 
changed  at  any  time. — Indiana  School  Journal, 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 


BY  T.  J.  CHAPMAN. 


THE  grave  fault  of  the  older  methods  of 
instruction  was  that  the  theoretical  was 
too  much  dissevered  from  the  practical.  This 
fault  seems  to  have  ramified  in  every  branch 
of  education.  In  spelling,  for  example, 
teaching  was  confined,  I  may  say  exclu- 
sively, to  spelling  orally  long  columns  of 
words  from  the  spelling-book.  These  spell- 
ing-books were  compiled  from  the  diction- 
aries, and  there  seemed  to  be  no  principle 
of  selection  followed  except  to  get  words 
enough,  and  words  hard  enough.  The 
champion  speller  was  he  that  could  **  spell 
down"  everybody  in  the  neighborhood. 
There  was  no  thought  whatever  of  using 
these  words  in  composition  or  otherwise; 
they  remained  in  the  mind,  so  long  as  they 
did  remain,  as  dried  husks  and  shells,  with- 
out vitality  or  value.  In  reading,  there  was 
no  idea  beyond  the  pages  of  the  school 
reader.  Literary  taste,  a  love  of  books,  and 
habits  of  reading,  were  not  objects  of  culti- 
vation. School  reading  had  no  reference 
to  "  sweetness  and  light"  in  future  charac- 
ter. It  was  a  dull  business — so  dull,  me- 
chanical, and  uninteresting,  that  the  young 
were  as  often  repelled  from  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  books,  as  drawn  to  it. 

The  other  branches  of  education  were 
taught  no  better.  The  ne  plus  ultra  of 
grammar  was  to  be  able  to  parse  fluently 
and  correctly;  and  this  exercise  has  been 
termed  "grammar  run  to  seed."  There 
was  rarely  if  ever  anything  required  in  the 
way  of  original  composition  or  the  framing 
of  sentences.  Not  only  pupils,  but  teachers. 
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who  could  parse  glibly  every  word  in  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost,  could  not  write  an  ad- 
vertisement of  a  stray  ox.  The  study  of 
arithmetic  seemed  to  have  for  its  end  the 
''working"  of  hard  problems — mathemati- 
cal puzzles,  that  had  no  bearing  on  any 
man's  life  or  purposes.  H(tw  many  a  poor 
teacher  has  groaned  in  spirit  over  the  knotty 
problems  that  it  used  to  be  the  delight  of 
men's  souls  to  send  him  for  solution ;  and 
woe  to  the  unfortunate  pedagogue  who  failed 
to  work  them;  for  whatever  his  abilities 
otherwise,  his  character,  his  faithfulness 
might  be,  such  a  failure  was  a  blast  upon 
his  professional  escutcheon  that  could  n^ver 
be  obliterated.  So  much  for  the  old- 
fashioned  theoretical  system  of  pedagogics. 

The  reaction  from  this  barren  system  I 
think  set  in  with  the  object-lesson  furor  of 
thirty  years  ago.  Object  lessons  in  their 
turn  have  fallen  into  'f  innocuous  desue- 
tude." What  a  drove  of  worn-out  educa- 
tional hobbies  repose  beneath  the  clods  of 
the  valley  !  I  feel  quite  sad  when  I  recall 
them ;  mental  arithmetic,  syntactical  analy- 
sis, object  lessons,  phonetics,  the  Quincy 
craze,  newspaper  geography,  rapid  addition 
and  all  the  rest.  They  have  passed  away. 
Dead«  my  lords  and  gentlemen.  Peace  to 
their  ashes ! 

Closely  upon  the  heels  of  object  lessons 
have  come  in  practical  studies,  the  bread 
and  butter  branches,  the  hand-to-mouth  ex- 
ercises that  are  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
so-called  utilitarians  of  this  utilitarian  age. 
Hence  the  spelling-book  is  set  aside,  and 
children  are  taught  only  such  words  as  they 
use  or  are  supposed  to  use ;  supplementary 
reading  is  dragged  in  by  the  head  and 
shoulders ;  authors,  and  authors'  days,  and 
authors'  rooms,  are  all  the  rage,  and  a  pana- 
cea for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  is  to 
be  found  in  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson,  in 
Hawthorne  and  Emerson.  In  arithmetic 
nothing  is  to  be  taught  except  such  princi- 
ples and  processes  as  are  likely  or  at  least 
possible  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the  pupil's 
future  experience  in  life ,  while  in  grammar 
parsing  and  analysis  are  vigorously  tabooed, 
and  only  the  correcting  of  false  syntax  and 
the  constructing  of  original  sentences  meet 
with  any  favor.  This  is  supposed  to  consti- 
tute or  at  least  to  form  part  of  9^  practical 
education,  and  it  is  about  as  much  aside 
from  the  purpose  as  the  old  theoretical  edu- 
cation. 

Here,  as  generally  elsewhere,  the  middle 
course  is  the  safest.  In  medio  tutissimus  ibis. 
The  particular  trouble  with  the  modem  so- 
called  practical  education  is,  it  is  not  edu- 


cative. I  mean  that  education  should  reach 
out  for  something  higher,  and  finer,  and 
better  than  mere  bread  and  butter,  however 
essential  these  may  be.  While  we  pay  tithes 
of  mint  and  anise  and  cumin^  we  must  not 
forget  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 
There  is  the  human  intellect  to  be  cultivated. 
There  are  all  the  wondrous  powers  of  the 
understanding  and  the  heart  to  be  drawn 
out,  and  trained,  and  enlarged,  and  de- 
veloped. A  man  may  sit  still  in  hb  house 
and  feed  daintily  and  luxuriously,  and  grow 
fat  and  flabby  in  proportion ;  but  the  athlete 
acquires  his  wonderful  strength  and  skill  by 
dint  of  hard  work  at  the  oar,  on  the  race- 
course, and  with  the  Indian  clubs  and  the 
sand-bags.  **  Reading,"  says  my  Lord  Ba- 
con, "maketh  a  full  man;"  but  a  "full" 
man,  a  well-informed  man,  is  not  necessarily 
an  educated,  trained,  strong  mian  ;  he  may 
be  only  the  luxurious  individual  who  gaineth 
much  increase  of  adipose  tissue  by  sitting 
still  and  living  well.  If  we  want  men  intel- 
lectually strong,  ^e  must  train,  develop, 
educate  the  powers  of  the  mind  by  work. 

Therefore,  how  and  what  shall  we  teach  ? 
Shall  we  discard  the  spelling  book?  By 
no  means ;  not  even  that  which  the  utilitar- 
ian loatheth  with  extreme  loathing,  namely, 
oral  spelling.  Oral  spelling  has  its  uses; 
apart  from  learning  the  orthography  of 
words,  syllabication  and  pronunciation  are 
learned.  But  a  great  mistake  would  be 
made  if  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  oral 
spelling ;  I  would  make  it  but  a  feature,  and 
not  even  a  prominent  feature,  in  the  course 
of  instruction.  The  written  word  is  the 
thing.  The  chief  use  of  spelling  is  in  writ- 
ing; and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  in  peda- 
gogics, that  to  be  able  to  spell  words  orally 
IS  no  guarantee  that  the  person  can  write  the 
same  word  correctly.  We  must  combine 
the  two  methods — the  oral  and  the  written 
— and  the  written  method  should  be  made 
the  chief  method. 

The  study  of  formal  grammar  should  not 
be  ignored.  A  knowledge  of  parsing  and 
analysis  does  not  enable  one  to  speak  and 
write  correctly,  that  is  true ;  the  art  of  lan- 
guage can  be  obtained  only  from  use ;  but 
above  this,  there  is  the  science  of  language, 
the  principles,  the  structure,  the  history, 
the  philosophy  of  language — and  this  well 
deserves  investigation.  In  arithmetic,  we 
should  have  reference  to  the  principles  of 
numbers.  It  is  not  just  how  such  and  such 
problems  are  solved.  If  pupib  are  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  the  principles  of  arith- 
metic, the  solution  of  problems  is  largely  a 
matter  of  course.     The  mental  faculties  art 
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best  disciplined  by  mathematical  studies.  I 
think  this  is  a  truism.  It  has  been  so  re- 
garded from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  a  fatal 
doctrine  that  a  boy  should  be  taught  noth- 
ing that  he  does  not  understand,  or  that  he 
will  not  practice  when  he  is  old.  Such  a 
doctrine,  if  carried  into  effect,  as  happily  it 
never  has  been,  would  cripple  and  kill  nine- 
tenths  of  all  educational  effort.  I  believe 
that  children  really  and  properly  understand 
very  little  that  they  are  taught.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  they  should.  They  can  learn 
it  now,  while  they  have  time,  and  while  the 
mind  b  receptive ;  the  understanding  of  it 
will  likely  come  along  farther  on,  and  when 
they  need  to  understand  it.  Very  much 
that  is  all  around  us  is  not  understood  by  us. 
No  matter ;  it  b  neither  here  nor  there. 
Let  us  get  hold  of  the  principles  of  things 
as  &ras  possible;  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life  is 
another  matter,  and  will  take  care  of  itself. 


SOCIAL  PURITY.* 


BY  AMANDA  MASON  TUTEN. 


Dear  Sisters:  For  I  have  a  sisterly  feel- 
ing for  all  teachers,  although  I  am  not  now 
in  charge  of  an  organized  school,  and  do 
not  speak  with  authority,  I  shall  hope  to 
teach  by  persuasion,  when  there  is  need,  as 
long  as  I  live.  I  hope  you  all  believe  that 
every  opportunity  for  doing  good  implies 
also  an  obligation.  It  is  in  obedience  to 
sach  a  conviction  that  I  am  here  to  show 
you  another  opportunity  to  help  your  schol- 
ars to  higher,  nobler  ideals  and  purer  lives. 
The  subject  I  have  been  asked  to  present  is 
that  of  Social  Purity. 

This  appeals  primarily  to  mothers,  but 
yoD,  also,  young  ladies,  have  a  power  second 
only  to  that  of  the  mothers.  Socially,  you 
may  raise,  if  you  will,  the  moral  standard, 
so  that  there  shall  be,  as  there  should  be, 
but  one  code  of  morals  for  men  and  women. 
So  that  there  shall  be  no  softening  of  terms, 
DO  excusing  in  one  what  is  condemned  in 
another;  sin  shall  be  j/Vi,  not  misfortune, 
by  whomsoever  committed.  As  teachers, 
you  may  correct  the  faulty  or  deficient 
teaching  of  many  mothers  of  to-day,  so  that 
the  next  may  be  a  purer  generation. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  show  that  this  evil 
exists.  We  all  welcome  the  new  crusade. 
£very  daily  paper  fills  many  columns  with 
stories  of  wrongs  to  women,  unfit  reading 

*Read  by  Amanda  Mason  Tuteo,  at  the  Teachers' 
lasdtnte  at  Mountain,  Michigan. 


for  children,  or  for  any  one,  except  as  it 
prompts  us  to  correct  those  wronp.  Books 
and  papers  wholly  vile  are  alarmingly  com- 
mon among  children,  and  contaminate 
many  carefiilly-guarded  till  they  arrive  at 
school  age;  while  every  teacher  has  felt 
both  grieved  and  indignant  over  impure 
notes,  defaced  books,  sidewalks  and  out- 
houses she  has  seen. 

These  all  testify  that  impurity  is  a  very 
prevalent  evil.  I  have  no  doubt  many  of 
you  have  felt  deeply  concerned  and  anxious 
to  prevent  immorality  in  your  schools,  but 
have  not  known  just  how  to  proceed.  I  be- 
lieve the  modesty  that  seals  a  teacher's  lips 
at  such  times  is  false  and  wicked.  In  one 
school  I  had  quite  a  serious  experience.  I 
talked  first  to  the  girls  alone,  told  them 
what  I  knew,  asked  for  further  information, 
to  be  given  privately  at  their  own  conve- 
nience^ and  promised  no  one  should  know 
who  gave  me  the  facts.  I  then  talked  to  the 
boys,  and  punished  the  offenders.  I  had 
ample  testimony  that  they  understood  as 
never  before  the  gravity  of  their  offense; 
there  was  no  disposition  to  laugh,  and  I  had 
no  further  trouble  in  the  two  years  I  re- 
mained in  charge  of  that  school.  Let  me 
strongly  advise  at  such  times  that  you  do 
not  deal|  in  generalities,  but  use  plain  lan- 
guage.    Call  a  spade  a  spade,  etc. 

But  happily  we  do  not  have  to  work 
blindly,  for  there  are  manuals  and  abundant 
helps  for  intelligent  work.  The  history  of^, 
the  organized  movement  for  social  purity  is^  \ 
briefly  this:  '*For  nearly  twenty  years  Mrs. 
Josephine  Butler,  the  gifted  wife  of  Canon 
Butler  of  Winchester  cathedral,  London, 
has  conducted  a  persistent  and  now  success- 
ful warfare  against  the  legalization  of  vice. 
The  death  of  her  only  daughter  turned  her 
heart  toward  the  lost  and  outcast  daughters 
of  other  mothers.  From  her  cry  'Save 
the  girls,'  sprang  the  cry  'Save  our  boys,' 
and  Miss  Ellice  Hopkins,  a  cultured  lady  of 
the  church  of  England,  rose  to  the  occasion. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  she 
is  founder  of  the  White  Cross  Army,  its 
literature  and  its  obligations.  About  three 
years  ago  Dr.  DeCosta  of  New  York  intro- 
duced the  movement  into  this  country. 
The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
in  its  endeavor  to  '  lend  a  hand'  to  the 
uplifting  of  the  home  life,  last  year  organ- 
ized its  Social  Purity  Department,  in  part  to 
extend  the  White  Cross  work,  largely  to 
cast  out  that  other  line  of  preventive  work 
which  must  take  fast  hold  of  the  mother's 
teaching.  This  Miss  Willard  characterizes 
as  the   'shore  line  of   our  mission.     To 
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purify  the  springs  of  human  life;  to  lift  to 
the  level  of  Christian  consecration  powers 
the  mightiest  and  most  primal;  to  revive 
the  age  of  chivalry  upon  the  spiritual  plane/ 
she  cUiims, '  is  the  heavenly  mission  of  white 
ribbon  women  in  these  last  days.'  "  The 
White  Cross  pledge  is  for  men,  and  the 
White  Shield  is  for  women,  and  there  are 
those  series  of  leaflets  published  by  the 
Women's  Temperance  Publication  Associ- 
ation of  i6i  LaSalle  street,  Chicago,  as  aids 
in  prosecuting  the  work.  The  White  Cross 
series  addressed  to  men,  the  Social  Purity 
for  general  distribution  and  Leaflets  for 
mothers'  meetings,  discuss  the  causes  and 
means  of  prevention  and  cure. 

The  pledges  are  as  follows,  the  obliga- 
tions five-fold.     The  White  Cross  is 

1.  To  treat  all  women  with  respect  and 
to  endeavor  to  protect  them  from  wrong 
and  degradation. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  put  down  all  indecent 
language  and  coarse  jests. 

3.  To  maintain  the  law  of  purity  as 
equally  binding  upon  men  and  women. 

4.  To  endeavor  to  spread  these  principles 
among  my  companions  and  try  and  help  my 
younger  brothers. 

5.  To  use  all  possible  means  to  fulfill  the 
command  **  Keep  thyself  pure." 

The  White  Shield  for  woman  is 

1.  To  uphold  the  law  of  purity  as  equally 
binding  upon  men  and  women. 

2.  To  be  modest  in  language,  behavior, 
and  dress. 

3.  To  avoid  all  conversation,  reading, 
pictures  and  amusements,  which  may  put 
impure  thoughts  into  my  mind. 

4.  To  guard  the  purity  of  others,  especi- 
ally of  the  young. 

5.  To  strive  after  the  special  blessing 
promised  to  the  pure  in  heart. 

Does  not  the  righteousness  of  this  cause 
commend  itself  to  you  ?  Will  you  not  all 
engage  in  this  work?  Do  not  wait  till  some 
flagrant  offense  against  purity  comes  under 
your  notice.  Use  the  ounce  of  prevention 
by  teaching  the  word  and  spirit  of  these 
pledges.  This  you  can  do  without  suggest- 
ing evil  to  the  innocent,  but  forewarn  and 
arm  them  against  it.  The  primary  grade 
is  not  too  early  to  begin  this  work.  I  wish 
I  could  inspire  you  idl  with  a  burning  de- 
sire to  do  your  part  of  this  work,  which  lies 
so  near  you  in  your  daily  work  in  the  school 
room.  I  do  not  suppose  you  can  all  organ- 
ize societies  for  this  work,  but  ''here  a  little 
and  there  a  little,"  as  the  opportunity  oc- 
curs, will  accomplish  untold  good. 

Teach  your  scholars  that  out  of  an  impure 


heart  can  come  only  impure  thoughts,  words 
and  actions,  but  from  a  pure  heart  a  pure 
life  will  result.  Teach  them  to  guard  every 
door  of  entrance  from  evil.  Teach  them  to 
avoid  all  moral  dirty  and  to  see  the  beauty 
of  cleanliness.  Teach  them  to  avoid  com- 
panions who  use  impure  language,  not  to 
read  books  that  excite  wrong  thoughts,  give 
fisLlse  views  of  life,  or  make  daily  duties  dis- 
tasteful. Not  to  look  at  pictures  nor  to 
listen  to  songs  that  they  would  not  want 
their  mothers  to  see  or  hear.  Teach  the 
boys  especially  to  respect  their  motheis,  and 
all  women  for  her  sake.  Teach  them  that 
a  simple,  wholesome  diet,  cleanliness  of 
body,  well  ventilated  homes,  modest  dress, 
early  hours  and  industrious  habits,  all  con- 
duce to  a  pure  mind  in  a  pure,  healthy 
body.  Teach  them  that  only  a  pure  man 
or  boy  is  a  fit  companion  for  a  pure  woman 
or  girl.  My  heart  constantly  yearns  for  the 
girb  and  boys  who  have  never  had  this 
teaching.  They  can  hardly  be  blamed. 
Will  not  you  help  some  to  escape  from 
themselves?  Teach  the  girls,  especially, 
that  they  are  only  laying  up  sorrow  for  the 
future,  by  lowering  their  standard  so  as  to 
admit  to  their  friendship  young  men  that 
they  know  are  not  their  equals  morally. 
These  same  young  men  cannot  respect  them 
as  they  would  if  compelled  to  come  on  a 
higher  plane  or  walk  alone. 

This  work  cannot  be  difficult.  It  requires 
only  a  little  thought  and  courage  to  b^gin. 
There  is  so  much  beauty  in  God's  worb, 
and  there  are  so  many  pure,  inspiring,  and 
beautiful  books,  that  the  study  of  these  will 
leave  no  room  for  anything  else. 

Dr.  Sarah  Hackett  Stevenson  tells  us  that 
"the  childhood  of  this  generation  is  crying 
out  *  Educate  my  mother.'  "  "The  child- 
hood of  the  next  generation  will  cry  in  a 
still  louder  voice,  unless  certain  traits  that 
are  growing  in  the  character  of  women  of 
to-day  are  uprooted  and  better  ones  im- 
planted. We  have  learned  in  the  study  of 
heredity  that  any  class  of  influences  will  in 
time  develop  a  certain  trait  of  character. 
This  is  a  blessed  guarantee  to  us  if  we  are 
diligent  in  setting  in  motion  good  influences, 
we  may  outstrip  the  evil  and  bridge  over 
the  dangerous  places."  "It  is  ours  to  do; 
the  results  are  God's." 


Ah,  why  should  Memory,  veiled  with  gloom, 
And  like  a  sorrowing  mourner  craped. 

Sit  weeping  o'er  an  empty  tomb, 
Whose  captives  have  escaped  ? 

The  joys  we  lose  are  but  forecast. 
And  we  shall  find  them  all  once  more. 
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A  WORD  TO  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


TEACHERS  in  district  schools  have  a 
grand  opportunity  to  observe  and  test 
the  hygienic  conditions  of  their  school- 
houses.  In  the  ordinary  cross-road  school- 
house  there  is,  by  reason  of  faulty  construc- 
tion and  neglect,  small  reason  for  complaint 
because  of  a  lack  of  fresh  air.  Here  is  the 
danger  that  too  much  of  this  vital  fluid  is 
supplied,  and  the  question  is  how  best  to 
regulate  and  control  it.  Draughts  are  more 
to  be  feared  than  the  possible  chance  of 
vitiated  atmosphere.  The  observing  teach- 
er will  quickly  ascertain  the  faults  and  vir- 
tues of  her  school-house,  and  set  about  to 
remedy  the  one  and  emphasize  the  other. 
But  it  happens  that  too  often  the  country 
school-teacher  is  indifferent  or  unmindful  or 
ignorant  of  the  commonest  laws  of  hygiene, 
and  gives  no  more  thought  to  her  school 
domicile  than  she  does  to  the  latest  discov- 
ery in  astronomy. 
I  If  you  who  read  this  are  a  teacher  in  any 
country  school-house,  will  you  take  the  time 
and  trouble  to  observe  a  few  conditions  and 
suggestions? 

1.  Is  your  school-house  built  without  a 
cellar?    If  so,  is  there  an  opening  in  the 

I  slight  foundation  on  which  the  building 
rests?  If  there  is  only  one  opening,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  there  is  then  afforded  an 
excellent  refuge  for  small  animals  and  ver- 

;  min  in  which  to  live  and  die  and  decay. 

I  You  would  better  knock  out  a  hole  in  every 
side  of  the  foundation,  tack  over  the  holes 
a  piece  of  wire  netting,  and  thus  you  have 
an  opportunity  for  a  free  circulation  of  air 
under  your  school-house,  and  a  protection 
from  noisome  smells. 

2.  Does  the  sun  come  into  your  windows, 
so  that  even  for  a  part  of  the  day  the  light 

i  shines  into  the  eyes  of  your  scholars?  Have 
I  you  curtains  that  can  be  lowered  so  as  to 

shut  out  the  direct  blaze  of  the  sun,  while 
,  sufficient  light  is  given  for  the  school-room  ? 
;  Get  some  brown  or  blue  holland  for  shades; 
i  and  better  still,  have  some  cheap  awnings 
f  made  for  certain  windows,  which  awnings 

can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  occasion  requires. 

3.  Are  your  windows  of  such  a  height 
that,  when  they  are  raised  from  the  bottom, 
the  wind  blows  directly  on  the  heads  of 
your  scholars?  If  so,  have  boards  about  a 
foot  m  iridth  placed  on  the  window  casing ; 
then,  when  fresh  air  is  needed  and  the  win- 
dows arc  raised  to  nearly  the  top  of  the 
boards,  the  air  has  an  upward  motion  and 
there  is  no  discomfort  nor  fear  of  cold. 


4.  Have  you  a  thermometer  in  your 
school-room?  If  ^not,  then  you  have  an  un- 
certain and  variable  standard  if  you  mea- 
sure the  temperature  of  your  room  by  your 
own  judgment  and  feelings.  You  can  get 
a  thermometer  for  fifty  cents  that  will  an- 
swer every  purpose.  This  should  be  placed 
on  the  wall  on  a  level  with  your  eyes,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  kept 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  sixty-seven  degrees. 

If  you  will  consider  these  simple  sugges- 
tions, it  will  follow  that  others  will  come  to 
you,  and  you  will  not  be  careless  or  negli- 
gent of  the  true  hygienic  condition  of  your 
school-house.   ~  American  Teacher. 


STUDY  OF  LITERATURE. 


FROM  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  MORLEY. 


WHAT  is  literature?  Literature  consists 
of  all  the  books — ^and  they  are  not  so 
many — ^where  moral  truth  and  human  pas- 
sion are  touched  with  a  certain  largeness, 
sanity,  and  attraction  of  form;  and  my 
notion  of  the  literary  student  is  one  who 
through  books  explores  the  strange  voyages 
of  man's  moral  reason,  the  impulses  of  the 
human  heart,  the  chances  and  changes  that 
have  overtaken  human  ideals  of  virtue  and 
happiness,  of  conduct  and  manners,  and  the 
shifting  fortunes  of  great  conceptions  of 
truth  and  virtue.  Poets,  dramatists,  humor- 
ists, satirists,  masters  of  fiction,  the  great 
preachers,  the  character  writers,  the  maxim 
writers,  the  great  political  orators ;  they  are 
all  literature  in  so  far  as  they  teach  us  to 
know  man  and  to  know  human  nature. 
This  is  what  makes  literature,  rightly  sifted 
and  selected  and  rightly  studied ;  not  the 
mere  elegant  trifling  that  it  is  so  often  and 
erroneously  supposed,  but  a  proper  instru- 
ment for  systematic  training  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  sympathies,  and  of  a  genial  and 
varied  moral  sensibility. 

There  is  an  idea,  and  I  venture  to  think 
a  very  mistaken  idea,  that  you  cannot  have 
a  taste  for  literature  unless  you  are  yourself 
an  author.  I  venture  to  demur  entirely  to 
that  proposition,  and  I  venture  with  all  re- 
spect to  those  who  are  teachers  of  literature, 
to  demur  to  the  excellence  and  utility  of  the 
practice  of  over-much  essay  writing  and 
composition.  I  have  very  little  faith  in 
rules  of  style,  but  I  have  an  unbounded 
faith  in  the  virtue  of  cultivating  direct  and 
precise  expression.  It  has  been  said  a 
million  times  that  the  foundation  of  right 
expression  in  speech  or  writing  is  sincerity. 
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It  is  as  true  now  as  it  has  ever  been,  and  it 
is  not  merely  the  authors  of  books  who 
should  study  right  expression.  It  is  a  part 
of  character.  As  somebody  has  said,  by 
learning  to  speak  with  precision  you  learn 
to  think  with  correctness ;  and  firm  and 
vigorous  speech  lies  through  the  cultivation 
of  high  and  noble  sympathies. 

The  probabilities  are  that  we  are  now 
coming  to  an  epoch,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  a 
quieter  style.  There  have  been — one  oi 
them,  I  am  happy  to  think,  still  survives — 
in  our  generation  three  great  giants  of  prose 
writing.  There  was,  first  of  all,  Carlyle, 
then  Macaulay,  and  there  is  Mr.  Ruskin. 
These  are  all  giants,  and  they  have  the 
rights  of  giants.  Few  can  bend  the  bow  of 
Ulysses.  We  are  now  in  progress  to  a 
quieter  style ;  and  I  am  not  sorry  for  it,  be- 
cause truth  is  quiet.  Milton's  phrase  al- 
ways lingers  in  my  mind  as  one  of  imperish- 
able beauty  where  he  regrets  that  he  is 
drawn  by  I  know  not  what  from  beholding 
the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet 
and  still  air  of  delightful  studies.  I  think 
that  truth  in  all  its  order  and  walks,  that 
quiet  moderation  and  judgment,  are  more 
than  the  flash  and  the  glitter  even  of  the 
greatest  genius.  I  hope  that  your  professors 
of  rhetoric  will  teach  you  to  cultivate  a  lan- 
guage in  which  truth  can  be  told — an 
eloquence  without  trick,  without  affectation, 
without  manners,  and  without  any  of  that 
excessive  ambition  which  overleaps  itself  as 
much  in  prose  writing  as  it  does  in  other 
walks.  I  have  made  it  clear  that  we  con- 
ceive the  end  of  education  on  its  literary 
side  to  be  to  make  a  man  and  not  a  cyclo- 
paedia, to  make  a  citizen  and  not  a  book  of 
elegant  extracts.  Literature  does  not  act 
with  knowledge  of  forms,  with  inventories 
of  books  and  authors,  with  finding  of  the 
key  of  rhythm,  with  the  varying  measure  of 
the  stanza,  or  the  changes  from  the  involved 
and  sonorous  periods  of  the  seventeenth 
century  down  to  the  staccato  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  or  all  the  rest  of  the  techni- 
calities of  scholarship.  Do  not  think  that 
I  contemn  these.  These  are  good  things  to 
know,  but  they  are  not  ends  in  themselves. 
The  intelligent  man,  says  Plato,  will  prize 
those  studies  which  result  in  his  soul  getting 
soberness,  righteousness,  and  wisdom,  and 
will  less  value  the  others. 

Literature  is  one  of  the  instruments,  and 
most  powerful  instruments,  for  forming 
character,  for  giving  us  men  and  women 
armed  with  reason,  braced  by  knowledge, 
clothed  with  steadfastness  and  courage,  and 
inspired  by  that  public  spirit  and  virtue 


of  which  it  has  been  well  said  that  they  are 
the  brighest  ornaments  of  the  mind  of  man. 
Bacon  is  right,  as  he  generally  is^  when  he 
bids  us  read  not  to  contradict  and  refute, 
nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to 
find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  to 
consider.  And  in  these  times,  and  in  the 
times  before  us,  that  promise  or  threaten 
deep  political,  economical  and  social  con- 
troversy, what  we  need  to  do  is  to  indnce 
our  people  to  weigh  and  consider.  We 
want  them  to  cultivate  energy  without  im- 
patience, activity  without  restlessness,  and 
mflexibility  without  ill-humon  I  am  not 
going  to  preach  to  you  any  artificial  stoicism. 
I  want  to  preach  to  you  no  indifference  to 
money  or  to  the  pleasures  of  social  inter- 
course, or  to  the  esteem  and  good-will  of 
our  neighbors,  nor  any  other  of  the  conso- 
lations and  necessities  of  life.  But,  after 
all,  the  thing  that  matters  most  both  for 
happiness  and  duty  is  that  we  should  habitu- 
ally live  with  wise  thoughts  and  right  feel- 
ings and  tasks.  Literature  helps  us  moie 
than  most  studies  to  this  most  blessed  com- 
panionship of  wise  thoughts  and  ready  fed- 
ings,  and  so  I  have  taken  this  opportunity 
of  commending  it  to  your  interest  and  to 
your  care. 


SCHOOL  PROGRAMMES. 


HOW    CAN    THEY    BE   SHORTENED    AMD 
ENRICHED  ? 


BY  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  LL.  D. 


MUCH  time  can  be  saved  in  primary  and 
secondary  schools  by  diminishing  the 
number  of  reviews,  and  by  never  aiming  at 
that  kind  of  accuracy  of  attainment  which 
reviews,  followed  by  examinations,  are  in- 
tended to  enforce.  Why  should  an  accuracy 
of  knowledge  and  of  statement  be  habitually 
demanded  of  children  which  adults  seldom 
possess?  How  many  well-educated  adults 
can  add  long  columns  of  figures  correctly,  or 
find  the  least  common  multiple  or  the  great- 
est common  divisor  of  six  or  eight  numbers? 
Nothing  but  practice  can  keep  one  skillful 
in  these  exercises ;  and  we  may  reasonably 
be  grateful  that  few  people  are  compelled  to 
keep  in  the  necessary  practice.  Few  adult 
minds  retain  accurately  considerable  masses 
of  isolated  facts,  and  it  is  commonly  ob- 
served that  minds  which  are  good  at  that 
are  seldom  the  best  minds.  Why  do  we 
try  to  make  children  do  what  we  do  not  try 
to  do  ourselves  ? 
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Instead  of  mastering  one  subject  before 
going  to  another,  it  is  almost  invariably 
wise  to  go  on  to  a  superior  subject  before 
the  inferior  has  been  mastered — mastery  be- 
ing a  very  rare  thing.  On  the  mastery  the- 
ory, how  much  new  reading  or  thinking 
should  we  adults  do?  Instead  of  reviewing 
arithmetic,  study  algebra ;  for  algebra  will 
illustrate  arithmetic,  and  supply  many  ex- 
amples of  arithmetical  processes.  Instead 
of  re-reading  a  familiar  story,  read  a  new 
one;  it  will  be  vastly  more  interesting,  and 
the  common  words  will  all  recur — the  com- 
mon words  being  by  &r  the  most  valuable 
ones.  Instead  of  reviewing  the  physical 
geography  of  North  America,  study  South 
America.  There,  too,  the  pupil  will  find 
mountain-chains,  water-sheds,  high  plateaus, 
broad  plains,  great  streams,  and  isothermal 
lines.  The  really  profitable  time  to  review 
a  subject  is  not  when  we  have  just  finished 
it,  but  when  we  have  used  it  in  studying 
other  subjects,  and  have  seen  its  relations  to 
other  subjects,  and  what  it  is  good  for.  For 
example,  the  French  programme  puts  a  re- 
view of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry 
into  the  last  year.  With  all  his  mathemati- 
cal powers  strengthened  by  the  study  of 
algebra  and  geometry,  and  with  all  the  prac- 
tice of  arithmetic  which  his  study  of  mensu- 
ration and  algebra  has  involved,  the  boy 
returns  at  seventeen  to  arithmetic,  and  finds 
it  infinitely  easier  than  he  did  at  fourteen. 
Further,  the  French  boy  has  escaped  those 
most  vexatious  of  arithmetical  puzzles  which 
a  little  easy  algebra  enables  one  to  solve 
with  facility. 

Many  an  educated  New  Englander  re- 
members to  this  day  the  exasperation  he 
felt  when  he  discovered  that  problems  in  Col- 
bom's  Sequel,  over  which  he  had  struggled 
for  hours,  could  be  solved  in  as  many  min- 
utes after  he  had  got  half-way  through  Sher- 
win's  Algebra.  Is  it  not  an  abominable 
waste  of  the  time  and  strength  of  children 
to  put  them  to  doing  in  a  difficult  wa^, 
never  used  in  real  life,  something  they  will 
be  able  to  do  in  an  easy  way  a  year  or  two 
later  ?  To  introduce  artificial  hardness  into 
the  course  of  training  that  any  human  being 
has  to  follow  is  an  unpardonable  educational 
sin.  There  is  hardness  enough  in  this 
world  without  manafacturing  any,  particu- 
larly for  children.  On  careful  search  through 
all  the  years  of  the  public  school  programmes 
now  in  use,  many  places  will  be  found  where 
time  might  be  saved  and  strain  lessened  by 
abandoning  the  effort  to  obtain  an  exagger- 
ated and  wholly  unnatural  accuracy  of  work. 
It  is  one  of  the  worst  defects  of  examinations 


that  they  set  an  artificial  value  upon  accuracy 
of  attainment.  Good  examination  results  do 
not  always  prove  that  the  training  of  the 
children  examined  has  been  of  the  best  kind. 

August  Atlantic, 
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LUCY  LARCOM. 


He  who  plants  a  tree, 
Plants  a  hope. 
Rootlets  up  through  fibres  blindly  grope; 
Leaves  unfold  into  horizons  free. 
So  man's  Kfe  must  climb 
From  the  clods  of  time 
Unto  heavens  sublime. 
Canst  thou  prophesy,  thou  little  tree, 
What  the  glory  of  thy  boughs  shall  be  ? 

He  who  plants  a  tree. 
Plants  a  joy ; 
Plants  a  comfort  that  will  never  cloy ; 
Every  day  a  fresh  reality, 

Beautiful  and  strong. 
To  whose  shelter  throng 
Creatures  blithe  with  song. 
If  thou  couldst  but  know,  thou  happy  tree, 
Of  the  bliss  that  shall  inhabit  thee  ! 

He  who  plants  a  tree. 
He  plants  peace ; 
Under  its  green  curtain  jargons  cease. 
Leaf  and  zephyr  murmur  soothingly ; 
Shadows  soft  with  sleep 
Down  tired  eyelids  creep. 
Balm  of  slumber  deep. 
Never  hast  thou  dreamed,  thou  blessed  tree, 
Of  the  benediction  thou  shalt  be. 

He  who  plants  a  tree, 
He  plants  youth; 
Vigor  won  for  centuries,  in  sooth ; 
Life  of  time  that  hints  eternity  ! 

Boughs  their  strength  uprear. 
New  shoots,  every  year. 
On  old  growth  appear. 
Thou  shalt  teach  the  ages,  sturdy  tree, 
Youth  of  soul  is  immortality. 

He  who  plants  a  tree. 
He  plants  love ; 
Tents  of  coolness  spreading  out  above 
Wayfarers  he  may  not  live  to  see. 
Gifts  that  grow  are  best ; 
Hands  that  bless  are  blest ; 
Plant !     Life  does  the  rest ! 
Heaven  and  earth  help  him  who  plants  a  tree. 
And  his  work  its  own  reward  shali  be. 


We  owe  respect  to  the  man  who,  how- 
ever ignorant,  makes  no  false  pretence,  but 
strives  to  repair  his  deficiencies  by  attentive 
listening  or  modest  questions;  but  we  can 
have  only  scorn  for  the  conceited  assump- 
tions of  one  who  strives  to  make  his  nar- 
rowness appear  broad  and  his  shallowness 
appear  deep  to  those  around  him. 
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"  Ye  may  be  aye  sticldn'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  yc'rc  rieepin'/'     Scotch  Farmer, 


ARBOR  DAY  CIRCULAR. 


M' 


.,, 


Department  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  Sept.  24,  1888. 

[ANY  of  our  schools  for  vanous  reasons  were 
not  able  to  observe  the  regular  Spring  Ar- 
bor nay,  in  answer  to  the  Governor's  proclama- 
tion. We  are  anxious  that  the  good  work,  so  hap- 
pily begun,  may  continue  and  give  still  la^er  re- 
sults for  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  and  for  the 
general  good  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  confine  Arbor  Day  work  exclusively 
to  the  planting  of  trees.  The  proper  grading  of 
school-grounds,  the  removal  of  stones  and  all 
refuse,  the  careful  guarding  of  trees  against  the 
winter  winds,  the  protection  of  tender  shrub- 
bery from  destructive  frosts,  the  dissemination 
of  useful  information  on  the  subject  of  fruit  and 
shade  trees,  of  forestry,  and  landscape  garden- 
ing, the  gathering  and  storage  of  seeds  for  the 
next  Spnng*s  planting,  botanic  lessons  specially 
devoted  to  the  flora  of  the  district,  with  dennite  re- 
ports from  season  to  season  of  what  has  been 
done  in  the  locality,  what  good  results  have  fol- 
lowed therefrom,  and  what  it  is  proposed  shall 
yet  be  done — all  these  are  proper  subjects  for 
Arbor  Day  observance  and  well  deserve  at- 
tention. 

Such  digression  from  the  ordinary  routine  of 
school  work  will  be  profitable  to  the  children  in 
many  ways.  It  will  give  them  some  sense  of 
what  they  themselves  can  do  by  organized  ef- 
fort having  some  definite  aim  in  view.  It  will 
challenge  them,  each  and  all,  to  take  part  in 
work  for  the  eeneral  good,  and  help  to  awaken 
a  proper  pride  in  the  good  appearance  of  the 
whole  neighborhood  in  which  they  live.  It  will 
add  to  tfieir  habits  an  aesthetic  culture  which 
will  increase  with  their  increasing  years ;  and 
the  vision  of  what  their  own  hands  have  done 
in  beautifying  their  school  grounds  and  improv- 
ing and  adding  value  to  meir  home  surround- 
ings will  delight  them  more  and  more,  as  sea- 
son follows  season,  through  not  only  their  school 
life,  but  that  more  mature  life  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  for  which,  in  large  part,  the  school 
is  designed  to  make  preparation. 

To  further  the  work  thus  briefly  referred  to, 
and  to  carry  out  more  fully  the  intent  of  the 
thoughtful  proclamation  of  Arbor  Day  by  his 
ExccUency,  Governor  Beaver,  we  hereby  appoint 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER   xgth, 
as  an  Autumn  School  Arbor  Day,  and  earnestly 
urge   upon    Superintendents,    Teachers,    and 


School  Officers  throughout  the  State,  the  pro- 
priety of  using  every  effort  to  forward  this  im- 
portant work,  employing  such  means  as  their 
good  judgment  may  direct.  We  shall  regard 
le  day  as  duly  observed  if  those  schools  which, 
being  closed  or  for  other  reasons,  did  not  ob- 
serve the  Spring  Arbor  Day,  set  this  a^nrt  for 
similar  ends,  and  the  Teachers  report  to  thdr 
respective  Superintendents  what  improvements 
were  made  to  their  school  grounds,  with  the 
number  of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  planted,  and 
the  Superintendentis  forward  to  this  Department 
a  synopsis  of  the  reports  of  the  Teachers  not 
later  than  November  1 5th. 

£.  £.  HiGBBE, 

Supt,  Pub.  Instructm. 


THE  date  fixed  upon  for  our  Autumn  Arbor 
Day  last  year,  October  21st,  was  thought 
in  some  of  the  northern  counties  to  be 
somewhat  late  in  the  season,  as  in  certain 
localities  snow  had  already  fallen.  This 
year  it  is  two  days  earlier.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  for  some  parts  of  the  State 
to  make  it  October  12th,  or  even  earlier, 
but  the  Forestry  Association  of  one  of  our 
southern  counties  recommends  November 
5th,  and  we  have  tried  to  strike  a  mean  be- 
tween extremes.    Let  the  trees  be  planted ! 


*'W.  T.  Harris's  paper  at  Scranton  on  the 
true  status  of  High  Schools,  as  it  appears  in 
the  August  number  of  The  School  Jcwmal^ 
is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  documents  you 
have  ever  published.  Its  subtile,  penetrating 
insight  and  profound  philosophy  are  con- 
clusive of  the  question.  There  is  no  get- 
ting away  either  from  his  reasoning  or  his 
conclusions."  So  writes  Ex-State  Supt. 
Hickok  in  a  recent  letter,  and  his  judgment 
is  of  account  in  such  connection. 


'  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Atherton,  President  of  the 
State  College  near  Bellefonte,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Education, 
appointed  by  Governor  Beaver,  visited  the 
Millersville  State  Normal  School,  September 
13th,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  trustees,  to 
advise  with  them  upon  the  question  of  Man- 
ual Training  at  this  school.  In  his  remarb 
to  the  students,  Dr.  Atherton  said  : 

"  I  don't  want  any  false  impressions  of 
manual  training  to  get  into  your  minds. 
Manual  training  is  in  demand  in  all  civilized 
countries,  not  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the  pupil  a  trade,  but  as  a  means  of  educa- 
tion. One  of  the  most  wonderful  and  beau- 
tiful things  in  this  world  is  to  watch  the 
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child's  opening  intelligence.  The  little  one 
fonns  conceptions  that  are  the  result  of  his 
own  observation.  Since  the  child  learns  by 
observation,  why  not  take,  this  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  true  method  of  teaching  ?  The 
idea  of  the  new,  the  modem  education,  is  to 
teach  the  eye,  hand,  and  brain  to  act  in 
unison.  We  are  bom  for  use  in  this  world. 
The  possibilities  of  the  better  world  are  en- 
larged by  the  uses  of  this,  and  immortality 
is  immortal  life,  not  a  cutting  short  of  every- 
thing. What  we  are  here,  we  are  there. 
The  faculties  are  developed,  changed,  en- 
larged, but  the  endless  possibilities  of  an 
immortal  soul  are  wrapped  up  in  the  child. 
Then  the  new  idea  of  education  is  to  fit  the 
boy  or  girl  for  the  uses  of  life.  And  since 
he  has  hands,  the  most  wonderful  instrument 
God  has  given  him  except  the  brain,  let  him 
think  through  his  hands.  Since  he  has  eyes, 
let  him  think  through  his  eyes. 

"I  may  safely  say  from  what  has  been 
done  and  promised  by  the  trustees  of  this 
school,  that  Millersville  is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  new  education,  and  will 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  leaders  in 
methods  of  education. 
^  "In  conclusion,  to  the  students,  let  me 
advise  you  to  take  up  some  one  thing  out- 
side of  your  regular  line  of  work,  as  an  in- 
terest, a  refuge,  a  resource.  It  might  be 
amateur  photography,  printing,  some  branch 
of  natural  science,  something  that  will  take 
you  outside  of  the  ordinary  current  of  your 
thought.  One  of  the  dangers  of  active  life 
is  that  we  are  apt  to  look  down,  or  look  at 
things,  as  it  were,  through  a  microscope. 
Let  us  hold  our  heads  up,  look  abroad,  look 
through  a  telescope  upon  life." 


OUR  SCHOOL  ARBOR  DAY. 
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THAT  a  desert  this  earth  would  be  without 
trees,  and  yet  how  little  we  heed  their 
destruction  1  Fires  consume  them  and  storms 
hurl  them  as  wrecks  along  their  pathway; 
but  nature  kindly  builds  them  up  again. 
She  reclothes  her  despoiled  child,  that  the 
shame  of  her  nakedness  may  not  remain. 
Man,  more  reckless  of  the  future  than  she, 
and  more  violent  than  fire  and  storm,  sweeps 
them  from  the  earth  millions  by  millions 
every  year,  and  rarely  makes  a  single  effort 
toward  replacing  them.  Even  in  our  own 
well-wooded  State,  whole  ranges  of  hills 
have  been  dispossessed  of  their  second 
growth  of  trees,  and  no  writ  of  redisseizin 
has  been  thought  of.  The  leaves  and  mos- 
ses, once  covering  large  areas,  and  forming 


vast  sponges  to  hold  for  future  use  the  water 
of  melting  snows  and  Spring  rains,  are  by 
exposure  fast  shrinking  into  hard-pan,  and 
allowing  the  waters  to  rush  on  into  boiling 
torrents  and  devastating  floods;  and  yet  all 
words  of  waming  seem  to  be  unheeded. 

Glad  are  we  that  Arbor  Day  gives  oppor- 
tunity to  protest  against  this  recklessness, 
and  to  arouse  a  sentiment  among  the  masses 
which  will  make  possible  and  effective  such 
remedial  legislation,  in  the  way  of  forest 
laws,  as  may  be  demanded.  Great  good 
may  thus  be  accomplished,  as  thoughful  men 
everywhere  gain  a  clearer  sense  of  the  perils 
involved. 

But,  especially  as  a  matter  of  school  ob- 
servance. Arbor  Day  has  also  other  and 
equally  important  ends  in  view.  Forests 
are  something  more  than  a  mere  aggregation 
of  trees,  to  be  cut  down  for  lumber  and 
thrown  into  the  markets  of  the  world. 
They  challenge  more  than  the  carnal  eye, 
and  awaken  sentiments  of  the  soul  deeper 
than  those  of  merely  material  gain.  They 
are  the  home  of  birds  and  flowers.  Songs 
mingle  with  the  mstle  of  their  leaves,  and 
thousands  of  bright-hued  blossoms  smile  be- 
neath the  protection  of  their  shade.  What 
a  delight  also  their  varying  aspects  of  light 
and  shade  and  color  give  as  the  seasons  come 
and  go, — now  just  dawning  into  green 
when  the  bluebirds  come,  and  the  daffodils 
bloom, — ^now  with  innumerable  leaves  woo- 
ing the  odorous  winds  when 

"The  year  grows  lush  in  juicy  stalks/* 

and  now,  when  Autumn  sheaves  are  culled 
for  Ceres,  making  the  hillsides  and  valleys 
glow  as  though  a  thousand  sunsets  had  left 
the  skies  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
earth  I  How  gracefully  their  air-line  sweeps 
along  the  horizon!  How  reposeful  their 
cool  mossy  retreats,  their  blossomy  paths, 
and  their  femy  springs!  What  tender 
chords  of  feeling  they  touch,  the  loss  of 
which  would  make  silent  large  spaces  of  the 
soul !  How  many  youths,  beneath  their 
shades  spell-bound,  have  watched  the 
Nymphs,  and  heard  the  pipes  of  Pan,  and 
gazed  upon  the  dancing  Satyrs !  How  many 
along  their  winding  aisles  have  dreamily 
seen  Titania  and  Oberon,  and  caught  the 
Faeries  at  their  revels  beneath  the  nodding 
ferns!  How  many  on  their  dewy  silence 
have  heard  mysterious  whisperings  within 
their  souls — "Hyblean  murmurs  of  poetic 
thought !" 

It  is  not  amiss,  therefore,  on  Arbor  Day, 
to  look  upon  this  side  of  the  life  and  glory  of 
the  woods,  to  gain  a  fresh  emotional  sym* 
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pathy  with  nature  in  her  forms  of  beauty,- 
for 

"  Vain  is  the  glory  of  the  sky. 

The  beauty  vain  of  field  and  grove, 
Unless,  while  with  admiring  eye 
We  gaze,  we  also  learn  to  love.*' 


INFLUENCE  OF  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


ONE  of  the  most  promising  signs  of  the 
times  is  the  tendency  of  School  Boards 
to  unite  in  associated  effort  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools  and  the  consideration  of 
measures  likely  to  improve  our  school  sys- 
tem and  give  increased  energy  and  efficiency 
to  its  local  administration.  We  welcome 
this  awakening  interest  in  the  cause  with 
infinite  satisfaction,  and  bid  an  earnest  God- 
speed to  these  auspicious  movements.  It  is 
a  return  to  first  principles  that  is  full  of 
encouragement,  and  is  a  harbinger  of  inspir- 
ing and  most,  satisfying  results. 

Originally  the  School  Boards  were  the 
only  as  well  as  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
administration  of  the  common  schools,  and 
the  intendment  of  the  law  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  its  framers  was  that  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  responsible  citizens  of  the  districts 
would  be  chosen  to  the  office  of  School 
Director,  and,  as  enlightened  and  influential 
leaders  of  public  opinion,  the  schools  would, 
of  course,  be  organized  and  maintained  so 
as  to  develop  their  highest  capacity  for  use- 
fulness to  the  community,  and  correspond- 
ing credit  to  the  Commonwealth.  This 
ideal,  however,  was  not  speedily  realized, 
and  it  was  discovered  amongst  other  things 
that  their  services  should  be  supplemented 
by  professional  agencies  to  look  after  the 
work  of  tuition  in  the  schools — not  to  ignore 
or  supplant  Directors,  but  to  co-operate 
with  and  help  them.  In  the  course  of  time 
this  co-operation  has  become  better  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  Superintendents  and 
Directors  have  come  closer  together  in 
mutual  sympathy  and  unison  of  purpose; 
and  the  time  is  at  length  at  hand  when 
Directors  in  general,  more  fully  appreciat- 
ing the  character  and  scope  of  their  high 
office,  are  looking  farther  and  aiming  higher 
than  the  performance  of  the  mere  routine 
duties  which  the  letter  of  the  law  devolves 
upon  them.  They  appreciate,  in  greater  de- 
gree than  ever  before,  the  fact  that  they  can 
be  what  the  law  intended — a  moulding  and 
controlling  influence  in  shaping  and  devel- 
oping the  policy  of  the  school  system  and 
the  legislation  yet  needed  for  the  completion 
of  its  organic  structure. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  the  School 


Department  can  bid  All  hail!  to  this  per- 
vading and  potential  auxiliary  influence,  that 
will  lighten  its  labors  and  lift  the  schoob  to 
a  much  higher  grade  of  excellence  than 
would  be  possible  without  it.  The  conven- 
tion of  School  Directors  in  Schuylkill  county, 
whose  proceedings  were  published  in  The 
School  Journal  at  the  time  at  which  it  was 
held,  illustrated  one  phase  of  thb  most  hope- 
ful and  encouraging  new  departure.  A  still 
more  conspicuous  phase  of  this  new  move- 
ment was  the  Chester  county  association  of 
School  Directors  that  took  specific  action 
with  regard  to  the  closer  supervision  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  rural  districts— the 
boroughs  and  cities  being  already  provided 
for  under  existing  laws. 

The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  the 
presentation  of  a  well-digested  and  carefiilly- 
drawn  bill  for  the  election  of  a  Superintend- 
ent of  a  single  district  or  associated  dis- 
tricts, which  was  published  in  the  Thi 
Journal  for  June  last.  This  was  the  consum- 
mation and  outcome  of  efforts,  more  or  less 
earnest,  that  have  been  made  for  more  than 
thirty  years  past  to  secure  District  Supervi- 
sion of  the  schools,  subordinate  of  course  to 
the  County  Superintendent,  and  the  officials 
in  authority  here  to  act  in  concert  with  him. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  to  call  this  new  offi- 
cer Division  Superintendent,  which,  while 
it  clearly  distinguishes  him  from  the  Bor- 
ough and  City  Superintendents,  yet  indi- 
cates the  precise  character  of  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  he  will  exercise.  The  title  and 
indeed  the  bill  itself  are,  we  think,  sus- 
ceptible of  some  little  modification  by  which 
it  would  be  improved.  That  done,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  objection  to  the  same, 
and  it  should  become  a  law  as  soon  as  the 
Legislature  can  have  opportunity  to  act 
upon  it.  Our  chain  of  school  supervision 
will  then  have  been  completed  to  the  last 
link,  and  will  place  Pennsylvania  in  this  re- 
gard in  advance  of  every  other  state  in  the 
Union ;  for  no  other  state  can  present  a 
system  of  school  supervision  at  once  so 
symmetrical  and  well-adjusted  as  our  own. 

This  measure,  coming  in  its  ultimate  form 
from  School  Directors  themselves  who  have 
become  conscious  of  their  wants,  will  carry 
with  it  a  prestige  and  weight  mOre  influential 
than  the  recommendation  of  any  single 
officer  based  upon  theory;  and  is  a  most 
happy  illustration  how  intelligently  and  well 
the  cause  can  be  helped  along  when  the 
local  school  authorities  make  up  their  minds 
to  contribute  their  efforts  and  influence  to 
the  success  of  the  common  cause  for  the 
common  good. 
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COMMON  SCHOOL  STUDIES. 


THE  Forum  has  been  devoting  considera- 
ble space  to  the  question,  "  What  should 
be  taught  in  public  schools?" — a  subject  that 
seems  to  give  some  people  needless  uneasi- 
ness, resulting  in  part,  no  doubt,  from 
prejudice  or  other  unfriendly  motives.  There 
aie,  however,  opinions,  the  result  of  genuine 
solicitude  for  the  well-being  of  the  schools, 
which  are  of  more  value  and  are  therefore 
ratitled  to  most  respectful  consideration, 
whether  finally  approved  or  not.  In  the 
experience  of  those  interested  in  general 
education  in  Pennsylvania,  the  discussion 
has  had  a  wide  range  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  has  been  of  perennial  interest. 

In  the  beginning  the  problem  was  a  very 
simple  one,  being  confined  to  reading,  writ- 
ing and  '^ciphering,"  which  were  regarded 
as  all-sufficient  for  the  primitive  life  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  of  that  early  day. 
Twenty  years  elapsed  after  the  establishment 
of  our  Common  School  System,  before 
geography  and  grammar  were  required  by 
law  to  be  taught  in  each  district.  As  time 
moved  on,  educational  ideas  kept  pace  with 
tbe  increase  of  population,  the  enormous 
development  of  our  resources,  and  the  won- 
derful changes  in  the  circumstances  and  social 
life  of  our  people,  until  now  one  of  the  latest 
phases  of  our  work  is  the  earnest  and  lumin- 
ous discussion,  by  the  ablest  minds,  of  the 
tnie  relations  that  should  exist  between  our 
High  Schools  and  Colleges.  This  with  us 
seems  a  yet  unsettled  question,  although 
when  the  underlying  governing  principle  is 
reached  it  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  simplest 
that  could  be  promulgated,  and  moving 
upon  a  line  that  really  leaves  no  room  for 
two  opinions. 

The  basis  of  the  proposed  adjustment  is 
so  simple  as  to  be  self-evident,  and  only 
awaits  the  action  of  the  respective  School 
Boards  to  put  it  into  practical  and  satis- 
factory operation.  In  the  very  nature  of 
the  case — if  the  term  "Education"  as  used 
in  the  new  Constitution  is  allowed  to  have 
its  proper  scope  and  significance — there 
must  be  the  successive  links  in  the  chain  of 
dependence  running  all  the  way  from  the 
lowest  elementary  school  through  the  Gram- 
mar and  High  School  to  the  College,  and 
thence  to  the  University.  If  that  great  fact 
he  perceived  and  recognized  in  the  admin- 
istration of  our  local  school  affairs,  results 
of  far-reaching  importance  will  settle  them- 
selves spontaneously  in  harmony  with  the 
reputation  and  well-being  of  the  Common- 
wealth, provided  always  that  mistaken  preju- 


dices and  misguided  views  do  not  interfere 
to  break  the  line  or  disturb  the  connection. 

But  we  did  not  set  out  to  contribute  in 
this  article  anything  to  the  discussion  as  to 
what  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools ; 
it  was  merely  to  cidl  attention  to  the  happy 
adjustment  of  our  school  laws  which  per- 
mits and  enables  all  local  agitation  of  this 
important  question  to  be  passed  upon  and 
quietly  settled  without  disturbance  to  the 
general  system,  or  any  sensational  excitement 
calculated  to  produce  injurious  friction  in- 
stead of  harmony  and  true  progress.  With 
us  each  school  district  is  master  of  its  own 
educational  fate,  and  under  our  compre- 
hensive and  generic  laws,  adjusts  its  own 
educational  difficulties  and  protects  its  own 
reputation  without  disturbing  its  neighbors 
or  interfering  with  other  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. If  the  school  authorities  of  any 
district  choose  to  go  forward  on  the  ascend- 
ing path  of  progress,  they  can  do  so  without 
let  or  hindrance  from  outside  parties,  and 
without  being  obliged  to  wait  for  slower 
portions  of  the  Commonwealth  to  come  up 
to  their  standpoint.  Under  our  organiza- 
tion all  these  common  school  questions  are 
determined  by  each  local  community  within 
the  lines  of  the  corporate  school  district  by 
that  ultimate  and  infallible  standard,  the 
public  consciousness  of  a  public  want. 

As  soon  as  the  people  of  a  district  discover 
that  they  need  something  different  from 
and  better  than  that  which  their  schools 
already  supply,  there  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
School  Directors,  under  the  general  law,  a 
grant  of  power  available  in  any  school  year 
to  provide  whatever  additional  or  better, 
facilities  the  people  may  require,  and  no- 
body else  can  interfere  to  prevent  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  wishes.  One  of  the 
great  merits  of  our  school  laws  is  that  they 
are  wonderfully  flexible  as  well  as  compre- 
hensive and  powerful,  and  thus  adapt  them- 
selves with  ease  and  readiness  to  almost  any 
exigency  in  the  school  affairs  of  the  district. 

Our  principle  of  local  self-government 
under  the  sanction  of  general  laws  secures 
local  independence  and  safety  in  harmony 
with  the  general  progress.  Hence  comes  the 
flexibility  as  well  as  the  solidity  and  strength 
of  our  system.  It  is  a  pyramid  that  rests 
firmly  upon  its  base,  not  its  apex.  Like  the 
firm-fixed  oak,  it  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  con- 
servative habits  and  confidence  of  our  people, 
and  is  capable  of  indefinite  growth  and  ex- 
pansion without  requiring  that,  at  times,  it  be 
partially  uprooted  to  meet  this  or  that  fluctu- 
ation in  developing  public  sentiment. 

So,    let    the  discussion   go  on  whether 
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it  may  be  broad-minded,  sagacious,  and 
liberal,  or  otherwise.  Whatever  good  can 
be  suggested  by  magazine  writers  will  have 
its  due  weighty  and  in  time  exert  its 
full  moulding  influence.  No  fear  of  any 
harm  being  done  by  the  most  aggressive 
theorist,  because  whatever  may  be  suggested 
must  pass  through  the  alembic  of  District 
public  opinion  before  it  can  find  its  way  into 
the  ^hool-room  and  become  part  of  its 
working  life.  A  stronger  barrier  against 
rash  innovations  or  fanciful  theories  could 
not  well  be  devised. 


THE  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE. 


ITS  PROVINCE  TO   ENLIGHTEN   RATHER  THAN 
TO  INSTRUCT  THE  TEACHER. 


SINCE  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Legisla- 
ture allowing  pay  to  teachers  while  in 
attendance  upon  the  Institute,  thereby  re- 
cognizing in  an  especial  manner  its  import- 
ance as  a  part  of  our  Common  School  S3rs- 
tem,  our  School  Superintendents  seem  more 
than  ever  under  obligation  to  render  their 
Institutes  as  efficient  as  possible — to  bring 
out  of  them  all  the  benefit  that  is  to  be  se- 
cured through  this  agency. 

What  is  the  proper  function  of  the  Insti- 
tute? What  can  it,  and  what  can  it  not  be 
expected  to  accomplish?  It  may  be  said,  in 
a  general  way,  that,  like  the  Normal  School, 
the  Institute  is  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  done  in  the  schools, 
by  enabling  the  teacher  to  work  more  intel- 
.ligent]y,  and  in  the  light  of  other  than  his 
own  narrow  and  often  exceedingly  limited 
experience.  Yet,  while  these  two  educational 
agencies  have  in  view  the  same  ulterior  ob- 
ject, there  is  a  wide  difference,  not  always 
sufficiently  observed,  between  their  proper 
functions.  It  is  the  design  of  the  one  to 
make  teachers,  by  means  of  a  regular  course 
of  instruction  and  training ;  that  of  the  other 
is  to  afford  teachers  already  in  the  service 
the  opportunity  of  self-improvement.  To  ex- 
press the  difference,  in  the  way  of  an  epi- 
gram— the  province  of  the  Normal  School  is 
to  instruct^  that  of  the  Institute  to  enlighten. 
This  distinction  may  seem  finely  drawn; 
but  is  none  the  less  a  real  distinction,  and 
one  which  our  Superintendents  will  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind  when  arranging  their  pro- 
grammes for  these  occasions. 

To  make  of  the  Institute,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  a  sort  of  temporary  Normal  School — 
to  treat  the  teachers  who  attend  it  as  pupils, 
subjecting  them  to  school  regulations  and 


giving  them  instruction  only  m  methods  of 
teaching,  etc.,  can  lead  at  best  to  bat 
meager  results  from  lack  of  time,  if  for  no 
other  reason.  Those  in  attendance,  may  in- 
deed, be  sadly  in  need  of  this  sort  of  instruc- 
tion ;  but  their  deficiences  cannot  be  sup- 
plied, nor  even  sensibly  lessened,  in  the  short 
space  of  four  or  five  days.  To  attempt  to 
accomplish  this,  is  simply  to  resort  to  cram- 
ming, a  process  emphatically  condemned 
by  all  our  best  educators,  and  against  which 
we  cannnot  too  persistently  warn  our 
teachers. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  for  not 
giving  to  the  Institute  the  character  of  the 
school.  The  teachers  come  to  it  with  a 
feeling  that  their  school  days  are  passed, 
that  they  are  no  longer  pupils; — ^they  belong 
to  a  profession.  They  will,  of  course,  ad- 
mit to  themselves  that  they  have  still  much 
to  learn — we  all  do  that ;  but  to  flaunt  their 
ignorance  in  their  feces,  and  treat  them  as 
mere  boys  and  girls  at  school — where  they 
are  not  usually  expected  to  know  much— is 
hardly  the  line  of  policy  upon  which  the 
best  results  may  be  secured. 

The  true  function  of  the  Institute,  we 
repeat,  is  to  enlighten  rather  than  to 
instruct.  It  brings  teachers  into  profes- 
sional contact  with  one  another;  it  takes 
them  out  of  their  isolation, -where,  but  for 
some  counteracting  influence,  they  are  liable 
to  stagnate  in  routme  work,  and  it  impresses 
them  with  the  fact  that,  although  working 
apart,  they  belong  to  a  strong  and  honor- 
able fraternity,  which  counts  among  its 
members  a  host  of  able  and  earnest  laborers. 

If  the  Institute  did  nothing  more  than 
this,  it  would  subserve  an  important  purpose 
in  the  work  of  general  education ;  but  it 
may  and  it  should  do  much  more.  It  should 
direct  attention  towards  the  great  and  beau- 
tiful world  of  science  in  its  different  depart- 
ments ;  it  should  aid  in  arousing  interest  in 
literature,  history,  travel,  music,  and  in  the 
arts ;  it  should  present,  and  approve  so  for 
as  possible,  attractive  and  interesting  meth- 
ods of  teaching  the  various  subjects  of  study 
pursued  in  the  schools.  Above  all,  it  should 
impress  the  dignity  of  the  human  soul  and 
the  transcendent  importance  and  far-reach- 
ing results  of  the  teacher's  work.  Teachers 
who  go  home  from  the  annual  session  of  the 
Institute  without  increased  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, with  no  broader  view  of  the  realm  of 
human  learning  and  achievement ;  with  no 
deepened  sense  of  the  importance  of  their 
work  among  men ;  with  no  high  resolve  to 
acquit  themsemselves  better  than  in  the  past 
in  the  special  field  of  labor  to  which  diey 
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are  called — are  either  sinned  against  or  sin- 
ning. Either  the  programme  of  the  week 
has  not  been  well  planned  or  they  have  been 
weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting, 
llie  Institute  should  also  afford  teachers 
the  opportunity  of  making  themselves  ac- 
qnainted  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  way 
of  school  work  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
contracted  range  of  vision — outside  of  their 
districts,  outside  of  their  State,  in  other 
countries.  Our  Common  School  system  is 
in  a  state  of  fermentation  j  new  educational 
problems  and  propositions  are  continually 
coming  forward  \  the  old  is  assailed  and  must 
defend  itself  against  the  new  or  go  down  be- 
fore it.  Now  it  is  the  Quincy  Method  that 
poshes  bravely  to  the  front ;  now  it  is  Indus- 
trial Education  that  rings  out  its  confident 
challenge  to  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men 
and  women.  The  whole  subject  of  public 
schools — ^what  they  should  be  and  what  they 
should  do— is  under  earnest  discussion,  and 
no  one  who  aspires  to  take  even  moderately 
respectable  rank  as  a  teacher  can  afford  to  re- 
main ignorant  of  the  direction  which  thought 
is  taking  among  those  who  are  recognized  as 


leaders  in  the  profession.  These  matters 
are  discussed,  it  is  true,  in  our  educational 
journals,  so  that  there  is  no  valid  excuse  for 
any  one's  remaining  in  ignorance  of  them. 
But  they  seem  also  to  lie  peculiarly  within 
the  province^  of  the  Institute,  and  indeed, 
in  no  other  way  can  they  be  presented  to 
teachers  so  effectively  as  here  by  brief,  direct 
oral  exposition. 

The  presentation  of  such  topics — those 
which  bear  upon  the  true  aim  and  character 
of  school  education,  rather  than  upon  the 
mere  art  of  teaching — ^should  give  to  the 
Institute  a  standing  among  teachers  which 
it  can  never  have  as  a  mere  school.  From 
such  an  Institute  the  teachers  will  have  op- 
portunity of  returning  to  their  work  with 
minds  stored  not  so  much  with  rules  of 
method  as  with  food  for  thought,  with 
greater  regard  for  the  substance  of  knowl- 
edge, feeling  more  the  urgent  necessity  for 
its  acquirement  and  the  personal  desire  of 
securing  it.  What  a  power  for  good  our 
Institutes  must  become,  when  such  a  result 
is  assured  year  after  year  throughout  the 
State ! 


Official  Department. 


I  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1 

Harrisburg,  October,  i888.       J 

THE  following  are  the  names  and  places  at 
which  the  Annual  Session  of  the  County 
I    Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  in  the  counties 
I    named,  which  includes  all  that  have  thus  far 
I    reported  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
\    tion.    The  new  law  in  reference  to  attendance 
at  Institutes  authorizes  and  requires  payment  of 
teachers  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  per 
day.    The  common  schools  of  the  county  must 
be  dosed  during  the  week  of  Institute,  and  the 
time  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  part  of  the 
school  term  of  any  School  Dbtrict.    It  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  all  the  teachers  will  be  in 
attendance  at  the  Institutes  held  in  their  respec- 
tive  counties. 

Greene Waynesbuig .  .   .  September  3. 

Westmoreland  .   .  Greensburg  .   .    .  September  10. 

\    Berks Reading    ....  September  24. 

,    Erie Edinboro  ....  October  8. 

,  Backs Doylestown  .   ,    .  October  15. 

^Delaware.   .   .    .Media October  15. 

Lehigb AUentown  ....  October  15. 

McKean.  ....  Smethport.  .   .   .  October  15. 

Pwter Ulysses October  15. 

Adams Gettysburg    .   .   .  October  22. 

"^  Cameron  ....  Emporium    •   .    .  October  22. 

Chester West  Chester  .   .  October  22. 

Armstrong    .   .    .  Kittapning    .   .   .  October  29. 

Miflain Lewistown    .   .    .  October  29. 

Montgomery  . .   .  Norristown  •   .   .  October  29. 


Wayne Honesdale 


Northampton . 
Allegheny . 
Dauphin  . 
Lancaster  . 
Lawrence . 
Schuylkill. 


Easton 
.  Pittsburgh  C. 
.  Harrisburg  . 
.  Lancaster  .  . 
.  New  Castle  . 
.  Pottsville  .   . 


H. 


Blair Hollidaysburg  . 

Elk Ridgway  .    .    . 

Franklin   ....  Chambersburg  . 

-^Fulton McConnelUburg 

Tioga Wellsboro.  .    . 

Warren Warren .... 

Washington  .    .    .  Washington  .   . 


^  Lebanon 


,  Lebanon 


Pike MUford  .... 

Snyder Middleburg  .    . 

York York 

Carbon Lehighton .  .   . 

Huntingdon  .  .  .  Huntingdon  .  . 
^  Monroe Stroudsburg  .   . 

Perry New  Bloomfield 

Juniata Mifflintown  .   . 

^Bedford Bedford .... 

Butler Butler 

Centre Bellefonte.  .   . 

Clearfield  ....  Clearfield  .   .    . 

Clinton Lock  Haven  .  . 

Columbia  ....  Bloomsburg  .   . 

Cumberland  .  .   .  Carlisle  .... 

FayeUe Uuiontown  .   . 

Lackawanna    .   .  Scranton  •   .    • 

Luzerne Wilkes-Barre   . 

^Lycoming.  .    .    .  Muncy .    .    .    . 


.  October  29. 
.  November  5. 
.  November  12. 
.  November  12. 
.  November  12. 
.  November  12. 
.  November  12. 
.  November  19. 
.  November  19. 
.  November  19. 
.  November  19. 
.  November  19. 
.  November  19. 
.  November  19. 
.  November  26. 
.  November  26. 
.  November  26. 

•  November  26. 
.  December  3. 

.  December  3. 
.  December  3. 
.  December  3. 
.  December  10. 
.  December  17. 

•  December  17. 
.  December  17. 
.  December  17. 
.  December  17. 
.  December  17. 
.  December  17. 
.  December  17. 
.  December  17. 
.  December  17. 
.  December  17. 
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Mercer Mercer December  17.^ 

Montour  ....  Danville   ....  December  17. 

Northumberknd  .  Sunbury    ....  December  17. 

Union Mifflinburg  .   .    .  December  17. 

.^Venango  ....  Franklin  ....  December  17. 
f  Indiana Indiana December  24.' 

Jefferson   .   .   .   .Brookville.  .   .   .'December  24. 

jBeaver Beaver December  31. 

Bradford  ....  Towanda  ....  December  31. 


> 


Clarion Clarion  , 


Somerset  . 
Sullivan  . 
Crawford  . 


.  .  Somerset  . 
.  .  Dushore  . 
.   .  Meadville . 


December  31. 
.  December  31. 
.  December  31. 
.  January  7,  '89. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  COMMISSIONED. 


The  following  named  Borough  Superintend- 
ents have  recently  been  commissioned  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction :  L.  £.  Mc- 
Ginnes,  commissioned  superintendent  of  the 
borough  of  Steelton,  July  23d;  Owen  R.  Wilt, 
superintendent  of  the  borough  of  South  Bethle- 
hem, August  7th;  and  William  W.  Rupert, 
superintendent  of  the  borough  of  Pottstown, 
August  nth,  1888.  Wm.  C.  Estler  has  also 
been  commissioned  superintendent  of  the 
borough  of  Ashland,  in  place  of  J.  H.  Michener, 
resigned. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Beaver — ^Supt.  Reed:  The  work  done  by 
many  teachers  at  the  examinations  shows 
marked  improvement.  Only  a  few  more  than 
enough  to  nil  the  schools  have  been  licensed, 
and  it  is  thought,  judging  from  the  improvement 
noted,  that  the  schools  during  the  year  on 
which  we  have  entered  will  be  very  good.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  hold  local  insti- 
tutes, continuing  as  many  davs  as  convenient, 
in  different  localities,  after  the  teachers  have 
been  elected  and  before  the  schools  commence. 

Berks — Supt.  Keck:  Topton  and  Kutztown 
each  added  one  month  to  the  term ;  Womels- 
dorf  cut  off  one  month.  Lower  Heidelberg  and 
Tulpehocken  are  each  building  two  new  school- 
houses.  Bpyertown  will  open  an  additional 
school  this  year.  Pike,  Earl,  and  Colebrook- 
dale  will  each  build  a  new  school-house  this 
year.  The  New  Berlinville  grammar  school- 
room has  been  supplied  with  the  natural  slate 
surface. 

Bucks — ^Supt.  Slotter:  The  annual  reunion 
of  the  Bensalem  schools,  and  that  of  the  schools 
of  Northampton,  Southampton,  and  War- 
minster, were  held  in  June.  The  close  atten- 
tion of  the  large  audiences  in  attendance,  the 
character  of  the  exercises,  and  the  creditable 
way  in  which  they  were  performed,  speak  well 
for  the  school  work  and  the  educational  senti- 
ment in  these  districts.  The  fifteenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Quakertown  high  school,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  commencement  exercises,  was 
held  June  30th.  The  performances  gave  evi- 
dence of  earnest,  patient  labor  on  the  part  of 
pupils  and  teachers,  and  the  large  attendance 
gave  assurance  that  the  people  have  not  lost 


interest  in  their  schools.  The  diiectois  of 
Plumstead  and  Quakertown  have  raised  tbe 
salaries  of  their  teachers.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction ;  let  others  do  likewise. 

CHESTER^Supt.  Walton:  During  the  past 
vear  ten  good  and  substantial  school-houses 
have  been  erected  in  the  place  of  a  style  of 
school  buildings  rapidly  disappearing.  Four 
plain  walls  and  nothing  more  are  no  longer 
considered  adequate.  When  the  day  comes 
that  the  school-house  shall  be  placed  in  a 
garden,  child  life  will  yield  a  richer  harvest. 

Clinton — Supt.  Brungard:  A  successful 
local  institute  was  held  in  Grugan  Twp.  in  June, 
and  several  in  the  "  up-river*'  districts  in  July. 
Dunnstable  Twp.  furnished  two  rooms  wi&i 
patent  furniture.  The  sentiment  for  better 
schools  is  constantly  increasing. 

Cumberland— Supt.  Beitzel:  The  directois 
of  Monroe  passed  a  resolution  not  to  employ 
any  teachers  whose  certificates  average  more 
than  i^;  Silver  Spring  Board  adopted  iji(  as 
the  standard ;  and  Dickinson  \%,  We  believe 
that  better  results  will  be  secured  in  these 
schools.  The  Middlesex  Board  has  purchased 
Yaggy's  Anatomical  Studies  for  each  of  its  eight 
schools,  and  supplemented  the  purchase  by 
securing  the  services  of  a  competent  instructor 
to  acQuaint  the  teachers  more  thoroughly  with 
the  subject,  and  to  show  them  how  to  use  the 
manikin  and  charts  to  the  greatest  advantage 
before  their  pupils.  The  <£rectors  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  progressive  spirit  and  good 
judgment  manifested  in  this  matter.  Other 
Boards  have  the  adoption  of  this,  or  some  simi- 
lar work,  under  consideration.  The  Hampden 
Board  took  a  step  in  the  right  direction  by  in- 
creasing the  term  from  six  to  seven  months. 

Dauphin — Supt.  McNeal:  Teachers  have 
been  secured  for  the  eoming  term  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  county.  In  most  cases  the  directors 
selected  the  best  qualified  of  the  applicants  who 
presented  themselves;  but  in  some  instances 
a  similar  exercise  of  vrisdom  was  not  apparent 
The  standard  for  obtaining  a  certificate  was 
placed  as  high  as  practicable,  and  few  mote 
papers  were  granted  than  were  necessary  to 
supply  the  schools ;  nevertheless,  in  a  few  dis- 
tricts, where  there  was  a  choice,  good  teachers 
were  set  aside  for  inferior  ones  through  personal 
considerations.  In  Swatara  and  Susquehanna 
the  term  has  been  increased  to  seven  months. 
These  are  amon^  our  most  progressive  districts. 
Fewer  changes  in  teachers  are  made  than  in 
many  other  districts,  and  the  directors  manifest 
a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 
Salaries  have  been  increased  in  several  districts, 
and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  they  have  been  dimin- 
ished in  one  of  our  wealthy  townships. 

Erie — Supt.  Morrison :  The  summer  schools 
are  of  little  value.  First,  there  is  no  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  pupils  or  teacher  in  many  cases ; 
second,  the  parents  keep  the  children  at  home 
to  work.  In  Mill  Creek  a  stone  school-house  is 
beine  replaced  by  a  very  fine  brick  building. 
Washington  township  is  building  a  two-ro(»n 
house  this  summer. 

Forest— Supt.  Kerr:  The  outlook  for  the 
coming  year  is  very  good.    Six  new  buildings 
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will  be  com|>leted  this  summer,  two  of  which 
will  have  two  rooms.  Green  district  will  build 
two  houses ;  Jenks  and  Howe  each  one  with  two 
rooms,  to  taike  the  place  of  old  buildings.  Some 
districts  have  raised  the  teachers'  salaries,  and, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  two  districts  have  lowered 
them.  Howe  district,  which  has  always  been 
in  the  lead  with  her  schools,  has  taken  a  step 
backward  by  reducing  the  teachers'  salaries. 

Franklin — Supt.  llvder:  Our  teachers'  ex- 
aminations were  attended  by  hosts  of  persons 
interested  in  education.  We  introducea  a  new 
feature  in  our  work — that  of  asking  questions  on 
current  events.  The  answers  to  many  of  these 
questions  prove  conclusively  that  some  of  our 
teachers  are  not  readers.  We  intend  to  im- 
press upon  the  teachers  of  FrankUn  Co.  the  im- 
portance of  reading,  so  as  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  world  around  them.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  directors  do  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  make  a  forward  movement,  either  in 
the  way  of  increasing  wages  or  lengthening  the 
term.  The  Southampton  Board  may  possibly 
increase  the  term  to  six  and  a  half  months ;  the 
matter  was  under  consideration.  I  trust  other 
Boards  will  also  seriously  consider  whether  they 
ought  not  to  do  something  in  this  matter.  I  am 
indined  to  think  some  Boards  are  losing  sight 
of  the  additional  appropriation.  Let  us  not 
stand  still,  but  rather  let  us  show  that  we  ap- 
preciate the  wise  enactment  of  our  Legislature, 
Dy  using  our  portion  of  the  additional  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  lengthening  the  term, 
or  in  increasing  the  wages  of  good  teachers. 
Lurgan  will  erect  a  double  house  at  Roxbury 
this  summer.  On  the  night  of  August  ist,  the 
Fairview  school-house  in  Quincy  township  was 
set  on  fire  and  burned  down.  The  directors 
have  decided,  for  the  present,  to  apportion  the 
pupils  of  said  district  among  the  scnools  of  Fox 
HiU,  Blue  Rock,  and  Tomstown — a  plan  of 
doubtful  propriety.  Hamilton  is  putting  up  a 
new  house  this  year.  The  Orrstown  High 
school  has  been  renovated. 

Grebne-— Supt  Waychoff:  Teachers'  wages 
are  increasing  in  this  county.    The  California 
State  Normal  School  has  a  very  fine  exhibit  of 
!     school-work    for  our   County    Institute.    The 
I     schools  of  Greensburg  and  of  Reading  also  oc- 
cupy one  room  with  an  excellent  exhibit.    A 
I     dmd  roomis  similarly  occupied  by  our  County 
'     schools.    Hundreds  of  persons  have  already 
visited  these  rooms. 

iNDiANA^Supt.  Cochran :  The  State  Normal 
and  the  select  schools  throughout  the  county 
have  been  doing  some  excellent  work  this  sum- 
mer. About  700  students  have  been  attending 
these  schools,  the  majority  of  them  preparing 
for  teaching.  The  students  are  drilled  in 
methods  of  teaching  and  the  elements  of  psy- 
chok)gy.  Every  applicant  examined  this  year 
has  been  requestea  to  prepare  putty  maps  of  at 
least  three  of  the  continents;  many  of  them 
made  six.  These  maps  are  similar  to  those  ex- 
hibited at  the  State  Association  at  Clearfield  last 
year.  We  believe  that  they  will  materially  aid  in 
teacbmg  the  physical  features  of  the  country. 
As  a  result  of  our  regular  examinations  this  year, 
we  find  that  the  work  of  applicants  for  schools 


was  of  a  higher  grade  than  heretofore.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  select  schools  taught  in  the 
county  during  the  summer. 

Juniata — Supt.  Auman:  The  salary  of 
teachers  in  some  of  the  districts  has  been  re- 
duced*: this  ought  not  so  to  be.  The  directors 
of  Monroe  tdWnship  have  decided  to  regrade 
the  schools  at  Richfield. 

Lancaster -r-Supt.  Brecht:  Gradually  the 
older  and  poorer  houses  are  givin^r  place  to 
well-equipped  modern  school  buildings.  The 
conservative  spirit  of  our  county  is  slow  to  trv 
new  ideas,  yet  from  year  to  year  we  approacn 
nearer,  in  construction,  the  complete  house. 
This  summer  new  structures,  in  a  number  of 
townships,  have  added  their  architectural  beauty 
to  the  landscape,  and  their  increased  facilities 
and  comforts  to  the  instruction  of  our  boys  and 
girls.  Sadsbury  is  reported  to  be  putting  up 
two  fine  houses ;  Ephrata,  one ;  Drumore,  one, 
in  a  new  district;  West  Lampeter,  one;  and 
Earl  township  one.  The  schools  have  opened 
and  a  full  attendance  is  reported  everywhere. 

Lawrence— Supt.  Sherrard :  West  New  Castle 
having  been  organized  as  a  borough  adds  one 
new  school  district.  Wampum  lx>rough  and 
Mahoningtown  are  each  building  an  addition  to 
their  school-houses.  New  builcfings  are  also  in 
course  of  erection  in  Union,  Little  B^iver  and 
Slippery  Rock. 

Luzerne -r Supt.  Coughlin :  Considerable  im- 
provement, in  the  way  of  buildings  and  import- 
ant repairs,  had  been  planned  for  the  vacation ; 
in  Dorranceton  a  very  fine  building,  costing 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars ;  in  the 
second  district  of  Wilkes-Barre,  a  veiy  credit- 
able four-room  building,  also  a  new  house  in 
the  third  district;  in  Plymouth,  Pittston  Twp., 
Wyoming,  first  district  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and 
Edwardsville,  preparations  for  building  were 
also  under  way. 

Lycoming — Supt.  Lose :  The  Pine  Creek  sec- 
tion is  the  only  part  of  our  county  that  keeps  up 
the  two-term  system.  The  townships  embraced 
in  this  section  are  Pine,  Brown,  McHenry  and 
Cummings,  all  of  which  are  making  improve- 
ments in  their  schools.  Brown  has  increased 
the  wages,  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the 
books  to  the  pupils,  and  added  a  great  deal  of 
apparatus  to  that  already  in  the  schools.  The 
other  three  townships  have  also  increased  their 
apparatus.  In  addition  to  the  new  houses 
already  reported,  I  must  mention  one  each  in 
Cornplanter,  President,  and  Richland — all  of 
them  made  on  improved  plans,  with  special  at- 
tention given  to  lighting  and  ventilating.  At 
the  present  rate  of  progress,  it  will  be  but  a  few 
years  until  every  school -house  in  the  county 
can  be  classed  as  "  good,"  and  all  will  be  sup- 
plied with  approved  patent  furniture. 

McKean — Supt.  Eckles :  Among  the  annual 
summer  improvements,  we  notice  a  two-story 
addition  to  the  school  building  in  Smethport. 
Among  the  number  of  townships  having  two 
short  terms,  Keating  leads  the  way  by  adopting 
the  long  term  system.  We  hope  the  number 
may  grow  smaller  year  by  year. 

Potter — Supt.  Kies:  Nearly  all  of  the  sum- 
mer schools  closed  the  last  of  July ;  the  average 
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attendance  during  the  month  was  less  than  40 

?\x  cent,  of  the  enroUment.  The  semi-annual 
eachers'  Association  was  held  at  Lament. 
Though  the  attendance  was  not  large,  the  pro- 
gramme was  of  a  practical  nature,  and  nearly 
every  one  entered  very  earnestly  into  the  work. 
Portage  has  just  completed  a  very  substantial 
four-room  school  buildmg  at  Austin.  Homer  has 
extensively  repaired  one  house,,  and  has  pur- 
chased new  text-books,  Webster's'  Unabridged 
Dictionaries,  and  Yaggy's  Anatomical  Charts 
for  ail  the  schools  in  the  township,  making  them 
now  the  best  equipped  district  schools  in  the 
county.  Sweden  has  repaired  two  houses. 
Eulalia  has  moved  and  repaired  one,  and  fur- 
nished all  its  schools  with  Yaggy's  Charts. 
Hebron  has  also  procured  the  same  charts  for 
its  schools. 

Snydbr — Supt.  Herman :  The  examinations 
were  well  attended  by  directors  and  citizens. 
There  were  fewer  applicants  than  last  year. 
From  present  indications  we  will  not  have  more 
teachers  than  we  have  schools.  Copies  of  the 
schedule  for  ungraded  schools  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  directors  and  teachers.  We  hope  to 
organize  the  schools  on  a  more  systematic  plan. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  several  of  our  best 
teachers  are  leaving  the  county  on  account  of 
wages.  Directors  should  not  look  to  a  few 
dollars  when  it  comes  to  the  selection  of  tried 
and  experienced  teachers.  Prof.  A.  M.  Wonder 
held  a  very  successful  normal  term  of  ten  weeks 
at  Freeburg ;  about  forty  were  in  attendance. 
H.  S.  Stetler  also  taught  a  term  at  Middle- 
burgh.  A  class  of  nineteen  was  graduated  at 
the  Missionary  Institute.  This  school  is  gradu- 
ally widening  its  influence.  A  year  was  added 
to  the  course  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Selinsgrove  Board  has  raised 
the  salary  of  two  of  its  teachers. 

Somerset — Supt.  Berkey:  Meyersdale  will 
have  an  eight  months'  term  this  year,  and  will 
likely  adopt  a  course  of  study.  A  full  and  ex- 
cellent corps  of  teachers  has  been  selected. 
Somerset  borough  will  have  a  term  of  seven 
months.  The  Board  there  has  also  selected  a 
full  corps  of  competent  teachers.  Rockwood 
and  Berlin  will  each  have  an  additional  school 
and  a  graded  course  of  study.  Our  local 
normal  schools  have  been  well  attended  by 
teachers  and  others.  New  houses  have  been 
built  in  Conemaugh,  Northampton,  Shade,  and 
Quemahoning  townships. 

Perry — Supt.  Aumiller:  I  have  completed 
nw  work  of  examination  for  the  year ;  104  cer- 
tificates were  issued.  Three  schools  will  oe  dis- 
continued this  year,  leaving  188  in  the  county. 
New  houses  are  being  erected  in  Liverpool 
township,  Tuscarora,  Spring,  Juniata,  Centre, 
Tyrone,  and  Toboyne — in  all,  nine  buildines, 
Last  year  there  was  one  house  erected.  Ine 
extra  appropriation  makes  directors  feel  good. 
The  next  Legislature  should  make  it  $2,000,000. 

Union — Supt.  Johnson :  D.  P.  Stapleton  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the  Lewisburg  schools. 
This  is  unauestionably  a  move  in  the  right  di- 
rection. While  in  many  respects  the  schools  of 
this  town  were  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people, 
yet  it  has  been  apparent  to  all  who  have  the 


best  interests  of  the  schools  at  heart,  that  doser 
supervision  was  necessary.  Under  the  chaige 
of  Prof.  Stapleton  and  his  corps  of  teachers  we 
predict  the  best  results.  The  schools  of  New 
Columbia  and  Cowan  have  been  eraded. 
Book-keepine,  English  Literature,  and  ^Jgebra, 
have  been  added  to  the  course  of  study  in  diese 
schools. 

Wyoming — Supt.  Keeler:  An  independent 
district  has  been  formed  in  Northmorland  Twp. 
The  directors  of  the  new  district  have  decided 
to  build  an  addition  to  the  school-house,  grade 
the  school,  employ  two  or  more  teachers,  and 
adopt  the  one  term  system.  New  school- 
houses  are  being  built  in  Washington  and 
Tunkhannock  townships,  and  in  Centremore- 
land  Independent  district.  The  one  in  Tunkr 
hannock  borough  will  be  heated  with  steam. 

Beaver  Falls  —  Supt.  Knight:  Another 
eight-room  building — ^the  third  since  1880— is 
in  course  of  erection.  It  is  to  be  completed  be- 
fore the  opening  of  school  in  September. 

Chambersburg — Supt.  Hockenberry:  The 
directors  have  provided  a  commodious  book- 
case for  the  Girls*  High  School  library.  A 
large  reference  atlas  has  been  purchased  for 
each  of  the  High  Schools.  All  needed  repaiis 
to  buildings  and  grounds  have  been  made,  and 
the  prospect  for  a  successful  year's  work  is  very 
encouraging. 

Hazleton — Supt.  Harman :  Schools  opened 
August  20th,  with  a  smaller  enrollment  than 
usiud,  on  account  partly  of  the  early  date  and 
partly  of  sickness  throughout  the  town.  All 
the  teachers  of  last  year  who  applied  were  re- 
elected at  an  increase  of  salary,  ranging  from 
$2.50  to  $5.00  per  month.  Three  of  our  teach- 
ers, Misses  Koerber,  Fowler,  and  Rickert,  at- 
tended the  Summer  Normal  at  Scranton,  Miss 
Patridge  principal,  and  report  Having  had  a  most 
excellent  and  profitable  time.  They  are  anx- 
ious to  put  into  practice  some  of  the  "  good 
things  **  learned.  I  wish  we  could  all  have  been 
there. 

Hazle  Township  (Luzerne) — Supt.  Fallon: 
Our  district  is  erecting  a  new  school-house  at 
Stockton.  Supplementary  reading  will  be  added 
to  our  course  of  study  this  year,  and  we  hope  the 
pupils  will  be  much  benefited  thereby.  By  the 
formation  of  West  Hazleton  into  a  borough  we 
lose  two  schools,  thus  reducing  our  number  to 
forty.  Our  schools  opened  with  a  full  attendance. 
The  prospect  for  a  good  year's  work  is  very  en- 
couraging. The  buildings  and  rooms  have  been 
thoroughly  renovated  and  repaired.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Board  it  was  decided  to  use 
Prank's  system  of  drawing  in  the  schools.  The 
(question  of  supplementary  reading  was  con- 
sidered, resulting  in  refemng  the  matter  to  a 
committee  of  teachers,  with  power  to  recom- 
mend the  best  for  the  purpose  to  the  Board.  A 
district  Institute  has  been  established,  to  meet 
statedly  every  four  weeks.  The  Board  de- 
serves credit  tor  the  lively  intttest  taken  in  the 
schools. 

Plymouth  Township  (Luzerne)  —  Supt 
Gildea:  A  new  frame  building  has  been  erected 
on  Pierce  Hill.  It  is  well  arranged  and  suitably 
furnished.    Three   other   schools  have  been 
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renovated,  and  furnished  with  slate  black- 
boards. Webster's  Dictionary  has  been  placed 
in  all  the  schools.  The  prospect  is  encourag- 
ing. 

Reading — Supt  Snyder:  By  resolution  of 
the  Board  the  course  in  the  grammar  schools 
has  been  extended  one  year,  thus  taking  from 
the  high  schools  the  work  they  have  b^n  do- 
ing the  first  year,  except  Latin. 

Sharon— Supt.  Canon:  Work  has  been 
commenced  on  a  four-room  addition  to  our 
Eastward  building.    Including  furniture  and 


steam- heating  apparatus  for  the  entire  building, 
it  will  cost  alx>ut  $13,500, 

WiLUAMSPORT— Supt.  Transeau :  As  a  class, 
the  applicants  —  forty-five  in  number  —  for 
schools  this  year  were  the  best  prepared  I  ever 
examined.  Plenty  of  time  was  given  to  each 
branch  of  study,  and  when  the  papers  were 
handed  in  I  was  not  disappointed.  More  than 
one-third  of  all  the  certificates  issued  were 
marked  "one**  in  almost  every  branch  required 
by  law,  and  I  endeavored  to  make  the  ques- 
tions of  a  searching  character. 


Literary  Department. 
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|F  all  the  many  new  books  that  have  accumu- 
_  lated  on  our  table  during  the  past  summer, 
there  is  none  more  interesting  and  important  to 
the  student  of  literature,  and  to  the  student  of 
history  and  ethnology  as  well,  than  Dr.  John 
Martin  Crawford's  translation  of  The  Kaievaia, 
the  great  national  epic  poem  of  what  is  probably 
the  oldest  race  of  people  in  Europe,  the  Fin- 
landers.  It  is  a  contribution  to  our  literature  of 
the  highest  value ;  and  if  Dr.  Crawford  deserves 
credit  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he 
has  translated  the  work,  the  publisher  merits  no 
less  credit  for  the  beautiful  form  in  which  he 
has  issued  it,  in  two  handsome  octavo  volumes, 
large,  open  type,  wide  margins,  elegant  paper, 
uncut  pages,  gilt  top,  and  attractive  binding,  at 
a  price  almost  incredibly  low  (John  B.  Alden, 
New  York,  $2.00  the  set.)  The  Kaltvala  has  a 
manifold  interest.  First  and  most  general  in 
that  it  gives  us  a  poem  of  high  literary  merit 
and  full  of  unique  interest.  Secondly,  as  a 
specimen  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  literatures 
of  die  world,  for  high  authorities  date  the  com- 
position of  most  of  it  fully  as  far  back  as  the 
age  of  Homer,  while  Prof.  Max  Miiller  is  cer- 
tainly justified  in  ranking  it  with  the  Iliad  and 
the  Niebelungen  Lied  as  one  of  the  greatest  as 
well  as  oldest  poems  in  existence.  As  a  record, 
further,  of  the  religion,  the  mythology  and  folk- 
lore, and  the  manners  and  customs  of  one  of 
the  most  primitive  and  ancient  human  races,  it 
is  a  p^ect  mine  of  interest  to  the  ethnologist 
and  historian.  Finally,  it  is  invested  with  a 
peculiar  interest  to  Americans  because  it  was 
the  direct  inspiration  and  model,  if  it  did  not 
also  furnish  much  material,  for  Longfellow's 
^ous  American  Epic  "Hiawatha."  Our 
best-loved  poet  was  indeed  accused  of  gross 

egiarism  soon  after  Hiawatha  appeared,  and 
a  time  the  controversy  raged  fiercely.  For 
our  part,  we  do  not  think  the  charges  could  be 
sustamed,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
made  very  free  use  of  the  Finnish  poem  with- 
out making  sufficient  acknowledgment  of  the 
same.  In  Alden's  popular  weekly  magazine, 
UUrature  (No.  27,  %\  per  year,  single  number 
3  cents)  those  interestea  in  the  subject  will  find 
one  of  the  ablest  arraignments  of  Longfellow, 
with  comparisons  between  Kalevala  and  Hia- 
watha, reprinted  from  an  article  in  the  Mercers- 
Aiffy  Review  of  1850,  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Porter,  at 
that  time  professor  in  Franklin  and  Marshall 


College,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Dr.  Crawford's  trans- 
lation makes  it  possible  for  students  of  literature 
to  compare  the  two  poems  and  form  their  own 
conclusions.  One  thin?  is  certain :  No  student 
of  literature  will  henceforth  want  to  be  without 
The  Kalevala, 

An  especial  interest  and  value  attaches  to  the 
poem  if  it  is  true  that  the  Finlanders  are  the 
oldest  race  in  Europe,  older  than  the  Aryan 
race  proper,  indeed  belong  to  what  may  be 
called  the  pro^^enitors  and  parents  of  the 
Aryans.  This  is  what  seems  very  probable 
from  the  latest  work  on  ethnology,  The  Aryac 
Race:  its  Origin  and  Achievements,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Morris  (Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co., 
i2mo.  f  1.50),  a  volume  rich  in  research,  full  of 
information,  and  giving  the  latest  results  in  this 
field  of  study,  yet  in  an  untechnical,  clear,  and 
entertaining  manner.  Such  a  book  has  long 
been  needed,  We  have  not  in  the  language  to- 
day another  work  to  which  the  average  student 
can  go  and  find  what  is  known  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  race  to  which  we  all  belong,  the 
development  of  its  beliefs  and  institutions,  its 
migrations,  and  in  short  its  whole  race-biogra- 
phy. Yet  what  teacher  of  history  has  not  often 
felt  the  want  of  just  such  a  work  ?  There  can 
be  no  doubt  therefore  that  Mr.  Morris's  volume 
will  be  heartily  welcomed,  and  help  us  materially 
to  trace  the  various  streams  and  tendencies  of  his- 
tory to  their  true  sources  far  back  in  the  ori^nal 
home  life,  social  customs,  political  institutions, 
geographical  and  climatic  conditions,  as  well  as 
as  the  mythology  and  primitive  mental  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  ancient  Aryans,  or  even  of 
dieir  first  Negro  and  Mongolian  ancestors. 

It  is  the  Aryan  race  whose  outstripping  of  all 
others  has  brought  us  to  that  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion that  alone  has  made  history  possible.  By 
the  beginning  of  that  period  which  we  call  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Aryan  race  was  absolutely 
supreme  in  Europe.  But  to  understand  its 
supremacy,  and  to  understand  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages  themselves  it  is  very  necessary 
to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  struggles  that  im- 
mediately preceded,  and  the  peculiar  elements 
in  those  struggles.  As  a  help  to  doing  this 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Middle 
^^^j  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  i2mo.,  fi.25),  by 
Prof.  Ephr.  Emerton  of  Howard  Universitv, 
will  be  found  very  useful.  It  traces  very  clearly 
and  yet  concisely,  though  in  an  entertaining 
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manner,  the  course,  of  events  in  Europe  from 
the  battle  of  Adrianople  to  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne (378-814).  It  will  be  particularly  valued 
by  teachers,  for  whom  indeea  it  has  especially 
been  prepared,  but  on  that  account  it  is  a  not 
less  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  the 
library  of  the  general  student  of  history. 

The  same  publishers  have  also  recently  is> 
sued,  in  their  cheap  and  excellent  series  of 
**  Classics  for  Children,**  that  famous  American 
classic,  Benjamin  Franklin  ;  His  Life  written 
by  Himself,  continued  to  his  death  and  edited 
for  school  use  by  D.  H.  Montgomery  (Boston  : 
Ginn  &  Co.,  12  mo.  f  i.io.)  Few  biographies 
are  at  the  saipe  time  more  wholesome  and  more 
interesting  for  boys  to  read  than  the  autobio- 
graphy of  this  typical  American.  It  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  a  valuable  series  of  books  that 
is  scarcely  more  popular  for  supplementary 
school  reading  than  for  the  home  Horary.  Two 
other  recent  additions  to  this  series  are  Selec- 
tions from  Ruskin,  by  Edwin  Ginn,  which  con- 
tains Ruskin*s  famous  lectures  on  "  Books  and 
Reading,"  on  "War,**  and  on  "Work,**  besides 
a  very  good  sketch  of  the  great  English  author  s 
life ;  the  other  volume  is  one  of  selections  from 
The  Arabian  Mights,  made  by  Dr.  Edward  Ev- 
erett Hale,  which  g^uarantees  its  excellence. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  in  what  sphere  of  American 
life  Benjamin  Franklin  was  most  prominent 
and  useful.  He  has  already  a  volume  devoted 
to  him  in  the  "American  Men  of  Letters*'  ser- 
ies, and  doubtless  will  also  have  one  in  the  twin 
series  of  "  American  Statesmen.**  Of  the  latter 
series  the  nineteenth  volume  has  recently  been 
issued,  and  treats  of  Martin  Van  Buren  (Bos- 
ton, Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  16  mo.,  I1.25), 
who,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  his 
time  and  country,  yet  played  an  important  part 
in  the  political  history  and  development  of  the 
nation.  Of  this,  as  well  as  of  Van  Buren*s  own 
character,  his  biographer.  Prof.  Edw.  M.  Shep- 
ard,  gives  a  clear,  tair  and  exceedingly  inter- 
esting presentation.  It  is  a  volume  every  way 
worthy  of  its  predecessors  in  this  admirable 
series,  the  importance  of  which  to  the  student 
of  American  history  and  American  civics  we 
have  frequently  urged  in  these  columns.  It  is 
a  series  meriting  a  place  in  the  library,  not  onlv 
of  every  Amencan  school,  but  of  every  intel- 
ligent American  citizen. 

Important  as  is  the  light  thrown  by  this  bio- 
graphy of  Van  Buren  on  the  course  of  events 
leading  up  to  the  Civil  War,  so  interesting  is 
the  volume  of  Mr.  Lowell's  Political  Essays 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  8  vo,  $1.50) 
as  giving  the  views  of  this  eminent  poet,  critic, 
and  statesman  on  public  questions  and  affairs 
during  and  immediately  after  the  war.  For  all 
of  the  essays,  except  the  last,  were  written  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  The  last  one,  however, 
on  •*  The  Place  of  the  Independent  in  Politics,** 
being  an  address  delivered  last  spring,  is  to  our 
mind  by  far  the  best  thing  in  the  volume,  politi- 
cally considered.  It  is  a  noble  utterance,  in- 
stinct with  a  broad  and  lofty  patriotism,  such  as 
the  ideal  American  citizen,  and  here  and  there 
an  actual  one  possesses;  such  as  we  hope  some 
time  will  animate  all  true  Americans.    If  civics 


is  the  "  science  of  good  citizenship,**  then  this 
address  of  Mr.  Lowdl  ought  to  be  adopted  for 
special  study  by  every  student  and  dass  in 
civics.  It  IS  the  best  contribution  to  the 
'*  science  **  that  has  yet  been  made. 

Of  a  lighter,  yet  semi-philosophical  character, 
are  two  fittle  volumes  lately  issued  in  exception- 
ally pretty  style  by  John  B.  Alden.  of  New 
York.  The  one  treats  of  The  Poetry  of  ike 
Future  (24  mo.  Price,  60  cts.)  in  which  Mr. 
James  Wood  Davidson  very  incisively  and  sug- 
gestively criticises  the  poetical  theories  and 
methods  of  the  past  and  present,  and  propounds 
a  theory  of  his  own.  The  dainty  little  volume 
is  fiiU  of  thought-food,  and  forces  one  anew  to 
ask.  What  is  poetry?  Literary  students  will 
find  it  instructive  and  interesting,  while  to 
teachers  of  language  it  must  prove  especially 
suggestive  and  helpful.  The  other  volume  is 
on  The  spirit  of  Beauty  :  Essays  Scientific  and 
Aesthetic,  by  Prof.  Henry  W.  Parker  (12  mo. 
Price,  75  cts.).  The  author,  in  a  series  of 
thoughtful  essays,  re-examines  the  nature  of 
beauty,  and  contends  that  the  lower  aninuds 
have  no  sense  of  it ;  he  seeks  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  mind  in  animals;  considers  The 
Moral  in  Nature,  Crystals,  Ornament  in  Nature, 
The  Divine  in  Art,  Christ  in  the  Rainbow,  and 
Life  Transfigured.  Even  though  we  cannot  agree 
with  most  of  Prof.  Parker's  conclusions,  we  can 
and  do  enjoy  his  earnest  and  well-written  essays. 

The  same  publisher  is  also  issuing  two 
cyclopedias  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  make  them 
a  very  boon  to  many  of  our  teachers,  and  to 
the  managers  of  school  libraries.  Nearly  every- 
body wants  and  ought  to  have  a  good  cyclo- 
pedia; but  not  every  one  can  afford  to  pay  the 
targe  price  usually  asked  for  such  works  of 
reference.  Nor  need  they  any  longer  do  this; 
for  Alden* s  Manifold  Cyclopedia  and  Dictiom- 
ary  combined,  to  be  complete  in  about  30 
volumes  of  convenient  size,  seven  of  whidi 
have  already  been  issued,  will  g^ve  all  the  in- 
formation usually  given  in  such  works,  nearly 
as  fully,  and  quite  as  accurately,  as  it  can  be 
had  in  any  other  work  of  from  four  to  six  times 
the  price  of  this  one,  which  is  only  50  cents  a 
volume  in  cloth  binding.  Each  volume  con- 
tains about  600  pages  and  manv  illustrations. 
We  know  of  no  work  of  the  kind  better  suited 
for  school  libraries.  The  same  can  aJso  be  said 
of  Alden* s  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Literature, 
of  which  the  tenth  volume  is  just  out,  with  from 
five  to  ten  more  to  come,  also  at  50  cents  per 
volume.  The  work  is  an  excellent  one  every 
wav,  giving  in  alphabetical  order  brief  biograph- 
ical sketches,  with  selections  from  tJie  works  of 
every  author  of  any  note  who  has  ever  lived. 
We  find  it  one  of  the  most  useful  works  of 
reference  on  our  shelves. 

What  will  almost  be  a  cvclopedia  of  literature 
in  itself  is  John  B.  Alden  *s  weekly  literary 
magazine.  Literature,  the  subscription  price  of 
which  is  only  $1  per  year.  It  gives  every  week 
a  full  biographical  and  critical  sketch,  with  nor- 
trait,  of  some  prominent  author,  and  also  selec- 
tions from  his  writings.  In  this  way  have  been 
given  very  interesting  accounts  of  authors  whom 
we  all  love,  and  about  whose  life  and  character 
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we  like  to  read  all  we  can ;  among  the  latest 
given  are  those  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
Mrs.  Cclia  Thaxter,  Mrs.  Wyman,  George  Mac- 
Donald,  Maurice  Thompson,  Mark  Twain,  Lew 
Wallace  and  his  wife,  and  others.  They  make 
a  series  well  worth  having  and  preserving. 

Among  teachers  a  favorite  monthly  magazine 
\&Tki  Atlantic  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
|4  per  year),  the  best  purely  literary  journal  in 
America.  It  always  contains  articles  of  special 
value  to  educators,  besides  other  literary  matter 
from  the  ablest  writers  of  the  da  v.  In  the  Sep- 
tember number  teachers  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  Prof.  Peabody's  "Boston  Mobs 
before  the  Revolution,"  and  Prof.  Fiske's  "First 
Year  of  the  Continental  Congress,"  Mr.  Law- 
ton's  "Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,"  and  "Boston 
Painters  and  Paintings,"  by  W.  H.  Downes. 
A  new  serial  is  also  begun  in  this  number  by 
Prof.  A.  S.  Hardy. 

NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Of  new  text-books  there  is  never  a  dearth. 
Among  the  most  important  we  have  received 
during  the  summer  the  following  can  be  recom- 
mended as  worth  examining  by  teachers  and 
directors.  Bench-  Work  in  Wood,  a  course  of 
study  and  practice,  by  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  (Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.,  12  mo),  whose  161  pages  arc  de- 
voted to  the  description  of  tools  for  wood-work- 
ing and  how  to  use  them,  arranged  in  a  course 
of  lessons  for  use  in  manual  training  schools. 
For  high  school  and  college  use  we  have  the 
handsome  and  scholarly  volume  of  Prof.  H.  P. 
Judson,  on  Casar*s  Army  (Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co., 
12  mo.  Price  |i.io),  a  succinct  and  careful 
study  of  Roman  military  art  in  the  last  day^s  of 
the  Republic.  It  is  well  illustrated,  and  will  be 
found  a  great  help  to  the  intelligent  reading  of 
Caesar.  The  same  publishers  have  also  issued 
Outlines  of  Ancient  History  by  W.  F.  Allen 
and  P.  V.  N.  Myers  (12  mo.  Price,  |i.5S).  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of  the 
Eastern  Nations  and  Greece,  by  Prof.  Myers, 
and  the  second  of  Rome,  by  Prof.  Allen.  In 
the  volume  before  us  only  the  first  of  these  is 
given,  and  appears  to  us  to  be  an  admirable 
work.  Part  II.  is  promised  for  next  year.  In 
its  stead  is  given  meanwhile  the  history  of 
Rome  contained  in  Myers'  "  Outlines  of  Ancient 
History."  The  volume  is  a  large  one,  well  illus- 
trated, and  an  admirable  text-book  for  high 
schools  and  colleges.  The  Boston  Tea  Party 
and  other  stories  of  the  Revolution  (Boston : 
Lee  &  Shepard,  16  mo.  Price  35  cents)  can 
hardly  be  called  a  text-book,  though  it  is  de- 
signed for  supplementary  reading  in  schools. 
It  tells  of  many  "  Daring  Deeds  of  the  Old 
Heroes  "  in  a  style  that  will  at  once  capture  and 
hold  the  interest  of  boys  and  girls,  and  make 
them  hungry  for  more  of  the  history  of  those 
old  times.  It  is  the  third  volume  of  the  pub- 
lishers* series  of  "Classics  for  Home  and 
School.'*  For  German  students,  and  even  for 
those  who  are  not  considered  "pupils"  any 
longer,  a  practical  helper  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Jacob  Mayer's  English- German  Model  Letter- 
Writer  and  Book- Keeper,  (Philadelphia:  I. 
Kohler,  12  mo.  $1.50),  which  gives  in  English 


and  in  Gennan  on  opposite  pages,  various 
rules  and  numerous  models  for  epistolary  cor- 
respondence of  every  kind  imaginable,  with  in- 
struction in  the  correct  forms,  the  proper  style 
and  information  on  a  large  number  of  other 
kindred  subjects.  It  is  a  comprehensive  and 
practical  work,  of  not  a  little  value  to  teachers 
of  German. 

Prof.  David  M.  Sensenig,  of  the  West  Chester 
Normal  School,  and  well  known  throughout 
Pennsylvania,  has  prepared  an  excellent 
elementary  Algebra,  which  under  the  title  of 
Numbers  Symbolized,  is  issued  as  one  of  the 
volumes  in  "  AppMtons*  Mathematical  Series'* 
(New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  12  mo.).  As 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  author's 
thoroughness  and  ability,  he  has  given  us  in 
this  work  one  of  the  very  best  text-books  on 
the  subject  in  existence ;  thorough  in  method 
and  treatment,  simple  and  rational  in  its  ar- 
rangement, it  is  clear,  practical  and  every  way 
excellent.  Being  specially  adapted  to  secondary 
and  high  school  pupils  and  to  the  limited  time 
usually  devoted  to  Algebra  in  those  grades, 
another  volume  is  promised,  more  extended 
and  more  advanced.  In  his  Academic  Algebra 
(New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand,  12  mo.)  Dr. 
Edward  A.  Bowser,  of  Rutgers  College,  covers 
the  same  ground  a  little  more  in  detail.  His 
book  is  meant  to  prepare  students  for  entering 
college  and  higher  scientific  schools,  and  takes 
them  up  to  and  through  the  Progression,  Per- 
mutation and  Combinations,  and  the  Binomial 
Theorem.  Then  they  will  be  ready  to  take  up 
the  same  author's  larger  College  Algebra.  In- 
deed, the  full  treatment  of  the  elements  ot 
Algebra  in  the  forepart  of  this  little  volume 
renders  the  former  unnecessary  to  those  who 
intend  to  take  up  the  advanced  college  course. 
Both  volumes  are  from  the  same  press,  and  are 
a  credit  to  the  publishers.  Talks  on  Psychology 
Applied  to  Teaching  (New  York :  E,  L.  Kellog:g 
&  Co.,  16  mo.  50  cts)  by  Prof.  A.  L.  Welch,  is 
a  little  hand-book  to  help  teachers  in  their 
school-room  work.  Its  aim  is  a  very  laudable 
one,  and  earnest  teachers  will  appreciate 
it.  As  handsome  a  school-book  as  we  have 
ever  seen  is  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston's  History 
of  the  United  States  and  its  People  (New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  8  vo.  pp.  398).  It  is  a  new 
departure  from  all  previous  school  histories, 
both  in  its  mode  of  treatment,  and  in  the  style  of 
its  mechanical  make-up,  its  beautiful  maps,  ad- 
mirable illustrations  and  their  novel  arrange- 
ment, and  its  marginal  index,  doing  away  with 
the  numbering  of  paragraphs.  If  the  book  is  a 
triumph  of  the  publishers*  art,  it  is  no  less  a  tri- 
umph for  the  author  too,  to  have  succeeded  so 
remarkably  in  presenting  the  history,  not  only 
of  the  politics  of  the  country,  but  of  the  people, 
their  manners,  customs,  dress,  way  of  livmg, 
etc.,  even  to  minute  details  -,  and  all  in  a  style 
so  interesting  that  no  bright  boy  or  g^rl  will 
fail  to  be  attracted  by  it.  It  is  a  school  history 
on  a  new  and  better  plan  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to,  and  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
handsomest  school  history  that  has  yet  been 
published  in  our  country.  The  illustrations 
nave  an  educative  value  in  themselves. 
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But  yott  have  been  longing,  perhaps,  all  tfau  time,  to 
hear  more  about  Lady  Why ;  and  why  she  set  Madam 
How  to  make  Bracknell's  Meadows.  My  dear  child, 
the  only  answer  I  dare  give  to  that  is :  Whatever  other 
purposes  she  may  have  made  it  for,  she  made  it  at  least 
for  this — that  you  and  I  should  come  to  it  this  day,  and 
look  at  it,  and  talk  over  it,  and  become  thereby  wiser 
and  more  earnest,  and  we  will  hope  more  humble  and 
better  people.  Whatever  else  Lady  Why  may  wish  or 
not  wish,  this  she  wishes  always— to  make  all  men  wise 
and  all  men  good.  For  what  is  written  in'  the  Bible 
of  her  whom,  as  in  a  parable,  I  have  called  Lady  Why  ? 
(Prov.  8 :  22-32  )  That  we  can  say,  for  it  is  said  for 
us  already.  But  beyond  that  we  can  say,  and  need  «ay, 
very  little.  We  were  not  there,  fts  we  read  in  the  Book 
of  Job,  when  God  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth.  "We 
see,"  says  St.  Paul,  *<a8  in  a  glass  darkly,  and  only  know 


in  part."  "  For  who/'  he  asks  aeain,  '<  has  known  tbe 
mind  of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  His  couuselkr? 
For  of  Him,  and  through  Htm,  and  to  Him,  are  all 
things :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen." 
Therefore  we  must  not  rashly  say,  this  or  that  is  Why  a 
Uiing  has  happened ;  nor  invent  what  are  called  «  final 
causes,"  which  are  not  Lady  Why  herself,  but  only  our 
little  notions  of  what  Lady  Why  has  done,  or  rather 
what  we  should  have  done  if  we  had  been  in  her  place. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  by  thinking  that  we  shall  find  out  any- 
thing about  Lady  Why.  She  speaks  not  to  our  eyes  or 
to  our  brains,  like  Maidam  How,  but  to  that  inner  put 
of  us  which  we  call  our  hearts  and  spirits,  and  which 
will  endure  when  eyes  and  brain  are  turned  agam  to 
dust.  If  your  heart  be  pure  and  sober,  gentle  and  truth- 
ful, then  Lady  Why  speaks  to  you  without  words,  and 
tells  you  things  which  Madam  How  and  all  her  pnpil% 


I'M  A  PILGRIM. 


Ttauan  Aik. 
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1.  I'm  a     pil  -  grim,  and  I*m  a    strang-er, 

2.  There  the  sunbeams  are  ev-er  shin-ing, 

3.  Of  that   coun-try      to  which  I'm  g(|-ing. 


I  can  tar-ry,  I  can  tar-ry  but  anight; 
I  am  longing,  I  am  longing  for  the  sight ; 
My  Redeemer,  my  Re-deem-er    is    the  light; 


Do  not  de  -  tain  me,  for  I  am  go  -  iiig  To  where  the  streamlets  are  ev-er  flow-ing;I*ma 
Within  a  coun-tiy  unknown  and  drear -y,  I  have  been  wand'ring  forlorn  and  wea-ry;  I'm  a 
There  is  no  sor-row,  nor  an-y      sigh-ing,    Nor  an -y   sin  there,  nor  an-y      dy-ing;rma 
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pilgrim,      and  I'm    a      stran-ger,         I    can     tar-ry,    I    can  tar  -  ry  but    a    night 


^E 


the  men  of  science,  can  never  tell.  When  you  lie,  it 
may  be,  on  a  painful  sick-bed,  but  with  your  mother's 
hand  in  yours ;  when  you  sit  by  her,  looking  up  into 
her  loving  eyes ;  when  you  gaze  out  towards  the  setting 
sun,  and  fancy  golden  capes  and  islands  in  the  clouds, 
and  seas  and  lakes  in  the  blue  sky,  and  the  infinite  rest 
and  peace  of  the  far  west  sends  rest  and  peace  into  your 
young  heart,  till  you  sit  silent  and  happy,  and  know 
not  why ;  when  sweet  music  fills  your  heart  with  noble 
and  tender  instincts  which  need  no  thoughts  or  words ; 
ay,  even  when  you  watch  the  raging  thunder-storm, 
and  feel  it  to  be,  m  spite  of  its  great  awfulness,  so  beauti- 
ful that  you  cannot  turn  your  eyes  away :  at  such  times 
as  these  Lady  Why  is  speaking  to  your  soul  of  souls, 
nnd  saying,  "  My  child,  this  world  is  a  new  place,  and 
r  trnnge,  and  often  terrible :  but  be  not  afraid.  All  will 


come  right  at  last.  Rest  will  conquer  restlessness; 
faith  will  conquer  fear;  order  will  conquer  disorder; 
health  will  conquer  sickness ;  joy  will  conquer  sonow ; 
pleasure  Mill  conquer  pain ;  Life  will  conquer  Death; 
Right  will  conquer  Wrong.  All  will  be  well  at  lart. 
Keep  your  soul  and  body  pure,  humble,  busy,  pioos-— 
in  one  word,  be  good :  and  ere  you  die,  or  after  you  die, 
you  may  have  some  glimpse  of  Me,  the  Everlasting 
Why ;  and  hear  with  the  ears,  not  of  your  body  but  rf 
your  spirit,  men  and  all  rational  beings,  plants  and  ani- 
mals, ay,  the  very  stones  beneath  your  feet,  the  clouds 
above  your  head,  the  planets  and  the  suns  away  in  far- 
thest space,  as  they  shine,  singing  eternally,  *  Thou  an 
worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory  and  honor  and  power, 
for  Thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  Thy  pleas- 
ure they  are  and  were  created.*  '*-^CAarla  Aln^/cf. 
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THE  author  responsible  for  the  following 
is  Mr.  Edward  Everett  Hale:  "One  of 
our  distinguished  teachers  says,  that,  in  the 
cases  of  two  thousand  or  more  boys  who 
have  passed  under  his  care,  few  parents 
have  ever  forgiven  him  if  he  said,  '  Your 
boy  is  not  quick  or  bright ;  but  he  is  thor- 
oughly pure  and  true  and  good.*  They 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  goodness  could 
be  attained  in  any  odd  hour  or  so;  bur  the 
brightness  or  quickness  seemed  of  much 
larger  importance.  On  the  other  hand — if 
the  teacher  said,  'Your  boy  learns  every 
lesson,  and  recites  it  well ;  he  is  at  the  head 
of  his  class,  and  will  take  any  place  he 
chooses  in  any  school,* — nine  parents,  he 
says,  out  of  ten  are  satisfied,  though  he 
should  have  to  add,  '  I  wish  I  were  as  sure 
that  he  was  honest,  pure,  and  unselfish. 
But  in  truth  the  other  boys  do  not  like  him, 
and  I  am  afraid  there  is  something  wrong.* 
To  that  warning,  he  sa)rs,  people  reply, 
'Ah,  well,  I  was  a  little  wild  myself  when  I 
was  a  boy.  That  will  all  come  right  in 
time.*  *  Will  come  right  !*  As  if  that  were 
the  one  line  of  life  which  took  care  of  it- 
self, which  needed  no  training ;  the  truth 
being  that  this  is  the  only  thing  which  does 
nof  come  right  in  time.  It  is  the  one  thing 
which  requires  Eternity  for  its  correction,  if 
the  work  of  Time  have  not  been  eagerly,  care- 
fully, and  with  prayer,  wrought  through.'* 

»>  They  know  but  little  across  the  Atlantic 
of  how  great  a  country  we  have  on  this  side 
of  the  water.  The  latest  interesting  bit  of 
experience  that  we  have  seen  in  evidence 
of  this  fact,  is  that  of  Ex-Secretary  Windom, 
who  has  just  returned  from  an  extensive 


tour  of  Europe.  He  says  in  commenting  on 
this  ignorance :  **  When  I  left  the  United 
States  the  Republican  Convention  at  Chi- 
cago was  just  getting  down  to  work,  and 
everybody  about  the  ship  was  looking 
eagerly  for  news  when  we  should  get  to  the 
other  side.  When  the  pilot  came  aboard  a 
lot  of  us  went  at  him  to  learn  who  was  the 
candidate.  He  had  never  heard  of  Chicago 
or  the  Convention,  and  didn't  know  what  we 
were  talking  about,  but  said  he  thought  the 
Channel  pilot,  to  come  aboard  off  South- 
hampton, would  know  all  about  it.  When 
the  Channel  pilot  arrived  he  was  even  more 
ignorant  about  Chicago  and  the  Convention 
than  the  other  one,  if  that  were  possible,, 
and  we  deputized  Archibald  Forbes,  as  an 
experienced  newspaper  man,  to  pump  him. 
Forbes  took  him  in  hand  without  getting 
any  news,  and  at  last,  in  despair,  asked  him 
if  he  had  ever  heard  of  America.  The  pilot 
answered  that  he  thought  it  was  somewhere 
Jn  Canada.  This  European  ignorance  of 
America  is  commented  upon  by  almost 
everybody  who  returns  from  abroad.  Mr. 
Depew  the  other  day  spoke  about  it,  and  to- 
day a  leading  journalist,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  England,  says,  *  The  English 
and  Scotch  papers  seem  to  ignore  America 
almost  entirely.  They  give  a  synopsis  of 
the  Wall  street  market,  but  that  is  about  all. 
The  Tim^s  and  one  or  two  others  give  more 
or  less  space  to  American  affairs,  but,  as  for 
the  rest,  the  United  States  might  as  well  be 
at  the  botton  of  the  sea  for  all  they  seem  to 
care  about  it.  They  devote  columns  to 
China,  to  the  Congo  region,  and  to  the  In- 
dian Colonies,  but  the  United  States  is  given 
an  obscure  paragraph  or  ignored  altogether. 
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To  an  American  abroad,  to  be  deprived  of 
daily  information  regarding  his  own  coun- 
try is  a  great  privation.'  ** 

Current  Affairs. — Intersperse  text  work 
with  current  affairs,  music,  stories,  poems 
and  facts.  These  are  fragrant  bouquets  in 
many  a  child's  school  experience,  that  give 
sweetness  to  all  the  other  work  and  solid 
zest  for  greater  progress.  These  half- hours 
thus  spent,  instead  of  shortening  the  time, 
double  it  by  imparting  intense  relish  to  all 
that  is  to  be  done.  Then,  too,  there  is  a 
wonderful  governing  force  about  such  ex- 
cursion ary  rambles  from  the  dusty  path  of 
the  books  and  maps  and  charts. — Missouri 
School  JournaL 

Do  your  pupils  pass  to  and  from  the  reci- 
tations in  a  quick,  prompt  and  orderly  man- 
ner ?  Do  they  scramble  out  at  recess  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  ?  Do  they  keep  their  books 
and  desks  in  good  order  ?  Are  there  pieces 
of  paper  lying  around  the  desks  ?  Do  they 
spit  on  the  floor  ?  Has  each  one  who  uses 
ink  a  good  pen -wiper  ?  Do  they  throw  ink 
on  the  floor  ?  Do  they  wipe  their  pens  on 
their  pen-wiper  or  on  their  hair  ?  Do  you 
insist  on  clean  hands  ?  Do  they  wipe  their 
shoes  on  the  mat  as  they  come  in  ?  If  there 
is  no  mat,  will  you  get  one  ?  If  there  is  no 
scraper,  will  you  see  that  one  is  provided  ? 
Do  your  pupils  speak  to  you  respectfully? 
Do  they  call  each  other  rude  names  ?  Are 
you  sure  that  there  is  no  swearing  on  the 
playground?  When  your  pupils  speak  to 
you,  do  they  start  off"  with  "  Say  ?'*  Do  they 
say,  **I  done  it,*'  "I  seen  it,"  etc.?  Do 
you  make  them  use  good  English  in  their 
recitations  ?  Do  they  scrawl  rude  scrawls  on 
the  blackboard?  Do  they  mark  on  the 
walls  with  pencils?  Do  they  steal  crayons 
and  mark  on  the  fences  as  they  go  home  ? 
Do  you  teach  them  the  proper  way  to  be- 
have in  the  streets  ?  Do  you  allow  bullying 
on  the  playground  ?  Do  you  set  them  an 
example  of  refined  courtesy  ?  Do  you  think 
more  of  manliness  than  book-knowledge  ? — 
Country  and  Village  Schools. 

One  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  self- educa- 
tion is  excessive  modesty.  Or  distrust  of 
one's  own  powers.  And  while  there  are 
many  who  fail  because  of  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, there  are  many  who  doubt  themselves 
so  much  as  to  wonder  seriously  whether  it  is 
ever  worth  their  while  going  forward  at  all. 
Now  as  a  rule,  these  people  are  the  most 
worth  cultivation.  And  there  is  no  kindlier 
duty  than  to  speak  to  them  words  of  encour- 


agement, and  seek  to  rouse  them  to  a 
worthy  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of 
their  own  nature.  Probably  we  all  cherish 
a  secret  grudge  against  our  ancestors  for  not 
equipping  us  for  the  problems  of  life  with  a 
better  apparatus;  but  we  forget  how  very 
great  a  thing  it  is  even  to  have  a  mind  at 
all,  and  how  even  in  the  humblest  soul  there 
are  elements  of  transcendent  magnificence. 
Take  even  that  which  brings  you  to  this 
printed  page,  that  which  therefore  you  cer- 
tainly possess — thirst  for  knowledge.  To 
feel  this  is  to  be  already  great. — Drummond. 

^'  Under  the  deft  manipulation  of  mo- 
tives," says  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  *  teaching 
becomes  a  fine  art."  We  allure  the  pro- 
spective lawyers  and  preachers  into  the  high 
school  by  the  attraction  of  the  directly  prac 
tical.  Prospective  farmers  and  mechanics 
may  be  drawn  in  a  similar  manner.  ''In 
the  beginning,  the  staple  motives  must  be  the 
hope  of  some  tangible  reward  and  the  fear 
of  some  impending  loss. ' '  Once  within  the 
walls,  and  the  work  fairly  begun,  **  the  mo- 
tive of  'intrinsic  charm'  can  be  brought 
into  service."  Later,  the  pupil  may  be  led 
to  a  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 
**  But  this  motive  must  be  regarded  as  the 
last  of  an  ascending  series. '  *  All  along  the 
course,  when  the  pupil  becomes  weary  and 
his  efforts  less  vigorous,  he  must  be  allowed 
for  a  moment  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
'^tangible  reward. '  * — Illinois  Sehool Journal. 


"  For  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  I 
came  here,  I've  a  day's  work  to  show  for 
every  single  working  day.  I'm  not  suflfer- 
ing  in  any  way  that  I  know  of,  except  the 
old  difficulty — only  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
day,  and  not  days  enough  in  the  week." 
In  the  intervals  of  his  work  Mr.  Clemens 
has  invented  a  new  game,  of  which  he  gives 
the  following  account :  **  Day  before  yester- 
day, feeling  not  in  condition  for  writing,  I 
left  the  study;  but  I  couldn't  hold  in — had 
to  do  something — so  I  spent  eight  hours  in 
the  sun  with  a  yard-stick,  measuring  off  the 
reigns  of  the  English  kings  on  the  roads  in 
these  grounds,  from  William  the  Conqueror 
to  1883— calculating  to  invent  an  open-air 
game  which  shall  fill  the  children's  heads 
with  dates  without  study.  I  give  each  king's 
reign  one  foot  of  space  to  the  year,  and 
drive  one  stake  in  the  ground  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  each  reign ;  and  I  make  the 
children  call  the  stake  by  the  king's  name. 
You  can  stand  in  the  door  and  take  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  English  monarchy,  from  the 
Conqueror  to  Edward  IV;  then  you  can 
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turn  and  follow  the  road  up  the  hill  to  the 
study  and  beyond  with  an  opera-glass,  and 
bird's-eye  view  the  rest  of  it  to  1883.  You 
can  mark  the  sharp  difference  in  the  length 
of  reigns  by  the  varying  distances  of  the 
stakes  apart.  You  can  see  Richard  II,  two 
feet  apart;  Oliver  Cromwell,  two  feet; 
James  II,  three  feet,  and  so  on,  and  then 
big  skips ;  pegs  standing  forty- five,  forty-six, 
fifty,  fifty-five  and  sixty  feet  apart.  (Eliza- 
beth, Victoria,  Edward  III,  Henry  III  and 
George  III — by  the  way,  third's  a  lucky 
Dumlir  for  length  of  days,  isn't  it?)  Yes, 
sir ;  by  my  scheme  you  get  a  realizing  no- 
tion of  the  time  occupied  by  reigns.  The 
reason  it  took  roe  eight  hours  was  because, 

with  little  J 's  interrupting  assistance,  I 

had  to  measure  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
end  of  Henry  VI  three  times  over,  and  be- 
sides, r  had  to  whittle  out  all  these  pegs. 
I  did  a  full  day's  work  and  a  third  over 
yesterday,  but  was  full  of  my  game  after  I 
went  to  bed — trying  to  fit  it  for  in-doors. 

\  So  I  didn't  get  to  sleep  till  pretty  late ;  but 
when  I  did  go  off,  I  had  contrived  a  way  to 
play  my  history  game  with  cards  and  a  crib- 

i      bage-board."  From  Letter  of  Mark  Twain, 

1  — -^— . 

The  other  day  the  Nuttall  Ornithological 
Club,  Massachusetts,  held  a  meeting  to  dis- 

\  cuss  the  question  of  the  merits  of  the  spar- 
row. The  club  contains  many  eminent 
naturalists ;  and,  with  the  praiseworthy  ob- 
ject of  dealing  fairly  with  the  bird,  had 
invited  correspondence  from  leading  author- 
ities on  birds  in  different  districts.  The 
balance  of  evidence  was  overwhelmingly 
against  the  sparrow,  who  was  in  the  end 
unanimously  condemned  by  the  club.  For 
this  verdict  the  sparrow  has  only  himself  to 
blame.  It  was  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
all  respectable  birds  in  America  declined  to 
associate  with  him,  owing  to  his  pugnacious 
and  overbearing  demeanor,  and  they  have 
even  deserted  the  localities  which  he  has  in- 
vaded. Complaints  were  made  that  the 
song-sparrows,  the  snowbirds,  and  the  blue 
birds,  have  been  driven  out  of  the  Smithson- 
ian grounds  at  Washington,  and  that  the 
"chattering  foreigners"  have  taken  their 

I     place.     Fifty  species  of  birds  that  used  to 

I  visit  the  common  and  public  garden  now 
decline  to  come  any  more.     Among  these 

!     are  fifteen  or  twenty  species  that,  before  the 

I  advent  of  the  sparrow,  made  Boston  their 
summer  residence.  Wild  birds  no  longer 
show  a  tendency  to  settle  and  domesticate 
themselves  in  city  parks.  Nor  is  this  sur- 
prising, if,  as  alleged,  the  sparrows  fight  in 
combination,  and  mob  the  orioles,  robins, 


martins,  and  even  the  woodpecker.  A  more 
serious  charge  is  even  brought  against  the 
sparrow — namely,  that  he  is  carnivorous, 
and  devours  the  eggs  and  young  of  other 
birds.  A  post-mortem  examination  of  forty 
sparrows  revealed  also  the  painful  fact  that 
the  birds  had  swallowed  grain,  oats,  and 
seeds  of  various  kinds,  but  that  not  one  of 
them  had  devoured  an  insect.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  recommended  that  all 
restrictions  upon  shooting,  trapping,  or 
otherwise  getting  rid  of  sparrows,  be  with- 
drawn for  a  year  or  two.  This,  it  is  hoped, 
will  either  exterminate  them  or  bring  them 
to  their  senses. 


The  education  by  the  newspapers  is  one 
of  the  noteworthy  phenomena  of  our  time. 
Where  all  the  people  read,  and  where  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  live  in  cities  or 
near  railroad  stations  in  the  country,  the 
daily  newspaper  brings  to  each  person  at  his 
breakfast  a  siirvey  of  the  entire  world. 
Compared  with  the  village  gossip  in  olden 
times,  this  general  survey  is  a  miraculQus 
instrument  of  education  in  the  humanizing 
direction.  While  it  educates  it  governs, 
and  few  nations  now  exist  that  do  not  con- 
sider very  carefully  how  their  conduct  will 
appear  when  it,  by  the  telegraph  and  the 
daily  newspaper,  is  placed  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  entire  world. —  W.  T.  Harris. 


Training  Attention. — I  have  a  strip 
about  a  yard  long  and  two  inches  wide  made 
of  different  colored  ribbon — two  inches  of 
each  color.  Holding  this  before  the  class,  I 
say:  '*  There  is  a  color  here  that  has  red 
for  one  neighbor  and  blue  for  another. 
Who  can  tell  me  first  what  it  is?"  All  are 
on  the  alert.  Every  eye  is  searching  for  the 
right  color.  Before  long  the  hands  fly  up, 
some  one  announces,  **  It  is  brown."  And 
another  description  is  given,  "  My  color  is 
between  orange  and  purple;  can  you  tell 
what  it  is,  class?  ''Yellow,"  is  the  re- 
sponse from  the  quick  ones.  Then  I  let 
one  child  describe  the  position  of  a  color 
and  the  class  tell  what  it  is.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent language  lesson,  and  gives  training 
in  color  as  well.  It  trains  the  class  to  con- 
centrate their  minds  upon  the  matter  of 
moment — a  power  that  is  invaluable  later 
on.  Sometimes  I  draw  triangles,  squares, 
oblongs,  circles  and  stars  in  truly  artistic 
confusion  on  the  front  board.  Then  I  de- 
scribe the  position  of  a  certain  form,  e,  g., 
"I  am  thinking  of  a  form  that  is  at  the 
right  of  a  crescent,  at  the  left  of  a  circle 
and  is    above  a    triangle."     Or,   "What 
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form  is  near  a  star,  a  square  and  a  cres- 
cent?" The  forms  can  be  colored  with 
crayons  and  the  exercises  wonderfully 
varied.  "Tell  me  where  my  blue  triangle 
is."  *'It  is  at  the  right  of  a  red  square/' 
the  child  replies.  I  whisper  the  name  of  a 
form  to  each  child  and  let  him  describe  it 
while  the  other  members  of  the  class  try  to 
find  it.  If  black-board  room  is  limited, 
draw  these  forms  on  manilla  paper  charts. 
Never  give  the  same  exercise  often  enough 
to  tire  the  child. — Carolina  Teacher. 


Teachers  waste  time  in  more  ways  than 
they  are  likely  to  notice,  among  which  the 
following  twenty-five  directions  may  be 
named :  Ignorance  in  organizing  classes. 
Inability  to  get  the  attention  of  pupils. 
Giving  unnecessary  directions.  Coming  to 
school  without  a  definite  plan  of  work. 
Speaking  when  pupils  are  not  giving  atten- 
tion. Giving  orders  and  immediately  chang- 
ing them.  Speaking  too  loud  and  too  often. 
Hunting  for  the  lesson  in  the  book.  **  Get- 
ting ready  **  to  do  something.  Allowing 
pointless  criticisms,  questions,  and  discus- 
sions. Asking  pointless,  wandering  ques- 
tions. Going  off  on  "tangents"  in  recita- 
tions. Indolent  habits  in  work.  Explain- 
ing what  pupils  already  know.  Explaining 
what  pupils  should  study  out  for  themselves. 
Repeating  questions.  Failing  to  reach  the 
understanding  of  dull  pupils.  "Picking" 
at  pupils.  Allowing  slovenly  work  to  be 
put  on  paper,  slate,  or  blackboard.  Repeat- 
ing answers  after  pupils.  Giving  too  much 
attention  to  society  matters.  Giving  muddy 
explanations  to  conceal  ignorance.  Using 
the  voice  where  the  eyes  would  be  more  ef- 
fective. Asking  questions  that  can  be  an 
swered  by  "yes"  or  "no."  Failing  to 
systematize  knowledge. 


Contemplate  now  the  doings  of  one 
whose  acts  according  to  Kant  have  no  moral 
worth.  He  goes  through  his  daily  work 
not  thinking  of  duty  to  wife  and  child,  but 
having  in  his  thought  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing their  welfare;  and  on  reaching 
home  he  delights  to  see  his  little  girl  with 
rosy  cheeks  and  laughing  eyes  eating  heart- 
ily. When  he  hands  back  to  a  shop-keeper 
the  shilling  given  in  excess  of  right  change, 
he  does  not  stop  to  ask  what  the  moral  law  re- 
quires :  the  thought  of  profiting  by  the  man's 
mistake  is  intrinsically  repugnant  to  him. 
One  who  is  drowning  he  plunges  in  to  res- 
cue without  any  idea  of  duty,  but  because 
he  cannot  contemplate  without  horror  the 
death  which    threatens.     If  for  a  worthy 


man  who  is  out  of  employment  he  takes 
much  trouble  to  find  a  place,  he  does  it  b^ 
cause  the  consciousness  of  the  man's  difficul- 
ties is  painful  to  him,  and  because  he  knows 
that  he  will  benefit  not  only  him,  but  the 
employer  who  engages  him ;  no  moral  maxim 
enters  his  mind.  When  he  goes  to  see  a 
sick  friend,  the  gentle  tones  of  his  voice  and 
the  kindly  expression  of  his  face  show  that 
he  is  come  not  from  any  sense  of  obligation, 
but  because  pity  and  a  desire  to  raise  his 
friend's  spirits  have  moved  him.  If  he 
aids  in  some  public  measure  which  helps 
men  to  help  themselves,  it  is  not  in  pur- 
suance of  the  admonition,  "  Do  as  you  would 
be  done  by,"  but  because  the  distresses 
around  him  make  him  unhappy,  and  the 
thought  of  mitigating  them  gives  him  pleas- 
ure. And  so  throughout :  he  ever  does  the 
right  thing,  not  in  obedience  to  any  injunc- 
tion, but  because  he  loves  the  right  thing  in 
and  for  itself.  And  now,  who  would  not 
like  to  live  in  a  world  where  every  one  was 
thus  characterized? — From  ^* Ethics  of 
Kanty^  by  Herbert  Spencer. 

"O  Lord,  I  have  a  busy  world  around 
me ;  eye,  ear,  and  thought  will  be  needed  for 
all  my  work  to  be  done  in  that  busy  world. 
Now,  ere  I  enter  upon  it,  I  would  commit 
eye,  ear,  and  thought  to  thee.  Do  thou 
bless  them  and  keep  their  work  thine;  that 
as,  through  thy  natural  law,  my  heart  beats 
and  my  blood  flows  without  any  thought  of 
mine  for  them,  so  my  spiritual  life  may  hold 
on  its  course  at  these  times,  when  my  mind 
can  not  consciously  turn  to  thee  to  commit 
each  particular  thought  to  thy  service." — 
Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby. 

Few  Christians  realize  how  largely  their 
real  spiritual  progress  depends  upon  adverse 
circumstances.  Friction  is  as  necessary  an 
element  in  the  progress  of  moving  bodies  as 
in  their  retarding.  Everything  depends 
upon  where  the  friction  is  developed.  If  it 
is  in  the  axles  of  the  wheels  of  an  engine, 
the  progress  is  impeded ;  if  it  is  between  the 
wheels  and  the  track,  the  progress  is  aided. 
So,  when  the  wheels  of  the  engine  slip,  the 
train  fails  to  move  forward ;  and  then  it  is 
that  the  engineer  drops  sand  upon  the  track 
to  produce  that  friction  which  is  the  essen- 
tial of  progress.  So  too,  the  track  that  is 
laid  for  our  lives  often  proves  too  smooth  for 
us,  and  our  wheels  slip ;  and  then  it  is  that 
God  drops  the  rough  sands  of  adversity  and 
hardship  upon  the  track  we  are  pursuing, 
in  order  to  produce  that  friction  which  is 
an  essential  of  spiritual  progress.   Let  us  re- 
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joice  when  the  wheels  of  our  spirit  run 
smoothly  on  their  axles ;  but  let  us  not  re- 
gret nor  repine  when  we  hear  the  grating 
and  feel  the  roughness  between  the  wheels 
and  the  track  that  is  laid  for  our  life's  high- 
way.—5.  S.  Times. 

The  invariable  mark  of  true  wisdom  is  to 
see  the  miraculous  in  the  common.  What 
is  a  day?  What  is  a  year?  What  is  sum- 
mer? What  is  woman  ?  What  is  a  child  ? 
What  is  sleep?  To  our  blindness,  these 
things  seem  unaffecting.  We  make  fables 
to  hide  the  baldness  of  the  fact.  ...  To 
the  wise  a  fact  is  true  poetry,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  fables. — R,  W,  Emerson. 


One  who  meditates  upon  himself  only,  is  a 
soul  entombed;  he  whose  thought  is  bounded 
by  his  business  and  social  life  is  a  soul  im- 
prisoned; a  man  who  knows  only  his  own 
nation  or  generation  is  a  soul  slumbering  in 
the  quiet  village ;  but  he  who  lives  is  in  full 
communion  with  all  lands,  all  ages,  all  men, 
touching  all  lives,  taking  from  all  lives.  He 
who  thinks  God  has  slept  in  all  these  years 
is  as  one  who  has  dozed  into  and  through 
manhood  and  knows  only  his  childhood. 
God  spake  through  the  holy  men  of  old,  and 
has  he  not  spoken  since  ?  Has  God  slept 
and  the  world  not  heard  his  voice  since 
those  days?  Peter  and  Paul  thought  not 
that  they  would  be  called  the  inspired  ones. 
So  of  the  workers  of  God's  work  everywhere. 
"I  holy — ^alas,  no;  I  inspired, — no!"  But 
here  is  a  work  for  right,  a  word  for  truth,  a 
life  for  God;  and  when  the  music  of  the 
voice  has  died  into  silence,  the  word  still 
lives,  an  accomplished  truth,  and  hears  the 
imprimatur,  "God  said."  And  when  the 
flash  of  the  eye  has  faded  into  night,  the 
shattered  ruin  of  error  hears  as  truly  as  the 
tablets  of  stone,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  me."  The  life  moves  on  with 
stately  simplicity  and  noble  humility,  and 
we  say,  "He  was,  and  is  not."  Then 
every  life  is  regenerated ;  every  cruel  wrong 
is  destroyed;  every  joy  made  possible;  the 
approaches  to  sin  made  difficult ;  the  way  to 
God  cleared :  worship  purified ;  religion  re- 
vived; a  nation  saved,  and  all  ultimately 
chant  the  mighty  proclamation,  "A  holy 
man  hath  spoken  as  though  he  was  inspired 
of  God.  *  *  Herein  is  our  hope.  God  speaks, 
works,  lives  as  he  has  ever  done,  through 
his  mighty  ones,  and  oftentimes  through 
his  weak  ones.  When  a  nation  trembles, 
morals  grow  corrupt;  the  leaders  become 
cowards  and  men  cry  out,  "  Lord,  send  thy 
prophet  1"     Some  wise  man  like  Abraham 


Lincoln  rises  up,  takes  hold  of  the  helm  of 
state,  and  the  way  of  the  Lord  is  made  pl^in. 
So  long  as  man  is,  truth  is  and  God  is. — 
Rev.  E.  S.  Ralston. 


There  is  no  part  of  my  professional  career 
that  I  look  back  upon  with  more  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  than  the  practice  that  I 
always  pursued  in  giving,  each  Saturday 
morning,  familiar  talks  on  such  subjects  as 
would  conduce  to  make  my  pupils  happier 
and  better  men.  I  have  been  more  fully 
assured  of  the  benefit  resulting  to  many  of 
my  pupils  from  letters  received  and  conver- 
sations I  have  had  with  past  members  of  the 
school,  who  uniformly  write  or  say  :  "Much 
of  what  I  studied  in  school  is  forgotten,  but 
the  words  then  spoken  are  treasured  and 
remembered,  and  they  have  influenced  and 
ever  will  influence  me  while  life  lasts." — 
Joshua  Bates. 

Many  a  child  first  conceives  the  idea  of 
the  beautiful  from  his  school  surroundings, 
and  obtains  his  first  idea  of  the  refinements 
of  life  from  his  observation  of  his  teacher's 
conduct  and  his  association  with  his  school- 
fellows who  have  been  more  fortunate  in 
their  home  surroundings  and  training  ;  and 
it  is  in  the  school  that  he  begins  to  reach 
toward  the  higher  life  which  is  the  result  of 
true  education. — Mrs.  S.  R  Winchell. 


Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  speaking  recently 
of  the  death  of  Ansel  H.  Reed,  an  employee 
in  his  great  Philadelphia  store,  referred  to 
him  as  "one  of  the  chief  business  spirits  of 
our  house."  He  continued:  "A  country 
boy,  of  but  moderate  education  and  the 
training  of  Puritan  parents,  by  dint  of  in- 
dustry and  study  lifted  himself  out  of  a  hum- 
drum life  to  build,  from  a  little  department 
which  began  with  a  few  hundred  dollars,  a 
section  of  the  business  that  turned  over  an- 
nually hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
Having  to  cross  the  ocean  as  a  foreign 
buyer,  while  others  slept  he  studied,  and 
mastered  French  and  German,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  foreign 
buyers.  Without  any  special  talent,  his  ap- 
plication and  diligence  put  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  young  business  men.  Those  who 
associated  with  him  every  day  for  ten  years 
would  call  him  a  kind  of  '  mahogany  man ' 
— solid  through  and  through,  and  without 
veneer  of  any  kind.  No  better  sermon  on 
Christianity  could  be  preached  than  this 
man's  everyday  life."  Mr.  W.  added: 
"We  could  have  stood  the  burning  down  of 
an  end  of  the  store  better  than  the  loss  of 
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such  a  man.  We  could  have  replaced 
bricks  and  mortar,  but  to  ^et  such  a  man  is 
a  growth  of  years.  His  influence  was  felt 
far  outside  of  his  departments,  and  will  re- 
main in  the  store  for  years  to  come." 


1.  With  beginners  in  every  study,  the 
first  processes  must  be  learned  slowly  and 
very  thoroughly  by  long  continued  reitera- 
tion. The  important  point  is  not  how 
much,  but  how  well. 

2.  Make  the  text-book  subordinate  to 
skillful  teaching.  The  book  is  designed  only 
as  an  aid  both  to  pupil  an  teacher. 

3.  You  can  best  show  your  pupils  how  to 
study  a  lesson  by  going  over  it  with  them  in 
advance.  In  many  lessons  pupils  do  not 
know  what  to  study  or  how  to  study. 

4.  Make  the  lessons  short. 

5.  As  a  rule,  when  conducting  a  recita- 
tion, stand.  "In  Germany,"  says  Horace 
Mann,  "  I  never  saw  a  teacher  hearing  a  reci- 
tation with  a  book  in  his  hand,  nor  a  teacher 
sitting  while  hearing  a  recitation." 

6.  U  se  your  eyes.  Look  your  pupils  in 
the  eye  when  you  question  them,  and  make 
them  look  you  in  the  eye  when  they  answer. 

7.  Keep  your  voice  down  to  the  conver- 
sational key. 

8.  Lighten  up  your  class  with  a  pleasant 
countenance. 

9.  Have  something  interesting  to  say  to 
your  pupils  at  every  recitation. 

10.  In  general,  put  your  questions  to  the 
whole  class  in  order  to  make  every  pupil 
think  out  the  answer ;  then,  after  a  pause, 
call  upon  some  pupil  to  give  it. — Cincinnati 
School  Journal. 


A  NEW  version  of  the  "Tippler's  Pro- 
gress' '  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Richardson, 
of  London,  who  shows  the  hard  drinker  to 
himself  as  the  physiologist  sees  him.  It  is  a 
brief  and  valuable  rummary  of  one  Michael 
Cassio's  lament,  showing  by  what  stages  the 
enemy  put  into  man's  mouth  doth  steal 
away  his  brains.  The  following  are  his 
four  stages  of  intoxication  : 

"  When  a  human  being  sits  down  deliber- 
ately to  get  drunk — that  is  to  say,  to  destroy 
the  action  of  all  his  senses  and  all  his  powers 
by  some  strong  alcoholic  drink — he  passes,  in 
the  eye  of  the  physiologist,  through  four  stages 
before  he  reaches  his  climax  of  helpless  imbe- 
cility and  living  death.  He  is  first  excited, 
and  acts  with  greater  rapidity  than  is  natural ; 
his  face  flushes  and  the  surface  of  his  body  is 
heated.  In  a  little  time,  if  he  goes  on  with  his 
experiment,  he  becomes  more  excited,  then  un- 
certain of  mind  and  action,  and,  in  the  end, 
unsteacJIy  and  easily  chilled  if  he  be  exposed  to 


cold.  Progressing  in  this  course,  he  passes 
into  a  third  stage,  degree  or  condition  in  which 
his  mind  and  body  are  irregular,  unsteady  and 
really  enfeebled,  although  they  may  be  violent 
and  seemingly  over-active.  Now  his  animal 
temperature  has  become  reduced,  with  near 
approach  to  narcotism  or  coma.  In  due  course 
the  fourth  or  final  stage  of  complete  dead 
drunkenness  is  developed,  when  the  body,  but 
for  the  unconscious  movements  of  the  heart 
and  respiration,  lies  practically  dead,  as  uncon- 
scious to  ail  that  is  going  on  around  it  as  it  can 
ever  be. 


All  the  doors  that  lead  inward,  to  the 
inner  self,  are  doors  outward — out  of  self, 
out  of  smallness,  out  of  wrong.  This  is 
what  George  Macdonald  says,  and  says  truly. 
If  we  want  to  grow  out  of  littleness,  open 
the  doors  outward/  "My  salary,"  "my 
school,"  "my  place,"  are  favorite  express- 
ions with  selfish  teachers.  It  shows  that  all 
the  lines  of  motive  centre  inward^  whereas 
they  should  centre  at  some  outward  point. 
Self-care  first,  but  others'  good  as  an  object. 
The  end  is  wherever  there  is  some  work  to 
be  done. — The  Teacher. 


As  to  moral  lessons  in  school,  it  is  better 
to  have  less  of  mere  discussion  and  more  of 
pure  will  training.  This  is  secured  in  the 
well-disciplined  school.  The  cardinal  vir- 
tues of  the  school  lie  at  the  basis  of  every 
true,  moral  character.  They  are  regularity, 
punctuality,  silence  (self-restraint),  industry, 
and  truthful  accuracy.  Every  well-disci- 
plined school  inculcates  these  things.  But 
the  higher  virtues — the  "celestial  virtues," 
faith,  hope  and  charity — must  be  taught  by 
example  rather  than  precept,  and  by  the 
general  demeanor  of  the  teacher — the  spirit 
of  his  work — rather  than  by  any  special 
training  imposed  on  the  pupils. — Harris. 

Of  the  1,760  graduates  living  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Mark  Hopkins,  late  presi- 
dent of  Williams  College,  he  had  peison- 
ally  instructed  all  but  30, — a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses to  his  inestimable  qualities  of  mind 
and  character.  Dr.  Hopkins'  success  as  an 
instructor  was  owing  to  his  remarkably 
lucid  method  of  treating  abtruse  subjects, 
and  his  great  personal  magnetism.  He  had 
never  troubled  himself  with  pedagogics.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  he  was  conscious  of  any 
systematized  principles  to  be  applied  in  the 
class-room.  He  treated  each  case  as  it  came 
up  as  his  judgment  directed,  and  his  power 
lay  entirely  in  himself.  Not  that  he  had 
neglected  the  general  subject  of  education. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  often  spoken  on 
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the  subject  of  educational  ideals,  but  his 
own  methods  were  original  and'  instinctive. 
As  a  professor  at  Williams  has  said  recently, 
"The  relations  of  Mark  Hopkins  to  educa- 
tion were  almost  exclusively  of  the  personal 
sort.**  He  possessed  the  faculty  of  arous- 
ing a  keen  interest  in  subjects  usually  dis- 
tasteful to  the  majority  of  college  under- 
graduates. His  relations  to  his  pupils  i^ere 
close  and  of  a  marked  personal  nature,  and 
they  loved  him  as  the  Rugby  boys  loved 
Arnold.  James  A.  Garfield  said  at  an 
alumni  meeting  once,  "  Give  me  a  log  cabin 
in  the  centre  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  with  one 
room  in  it  and  a  bench  with  Mark  Hop- 
kins on  one  end  of  it  and  myself  on  the 
other,  and  that  would  be  a  good  eough  col- 
lege for  me." 


The  following  table  furnishes  a  temper- 
ance lecture,  eloquent  and  convincing,  and 
one  to  which  no  whiskey  apologist  can  object 
Let  it  be  written  upon  every  black-board  of 
everyschool-room  in  the  State,  and  explained 
to  the  boys  and  girls.  It  is  a  table  showing 
the  expenditure  per  capita  for  schools  and 
saloons  for  the  States  named.  It  is  copied 
from  The  Voice: 


Schools.  Saloons. 

Schools.  Saloons. 

Alabama. .  . 

•55 

2.74 

Connecticut 

2.67 

15.88 

Arkansas.   . 

.92 

2.56 

Illinois  .    . 

309 

12.41 

Georgia  .   . 

.42 

4.89 

Indiana.    . 

2^53 

10,54 

Kentucky  . 

•39 

7.64 

Massachus*s 

.3.68 

14.74 

.44 

18.09 

Michigan  . 

2.26 

11.41 

Mississippi  • 

.67 

3.48 

Minnesota , 

2.12 

13-03 

N.  Carolina 

.44 

4.38 

New  Jersey 
New  York. 

1.89 

21.47 

S.  Carolina  . 

.39 

3.06 

2.49 

22.78 

Tennessee.  . 

.61 

4.00 

Ohio  .   .    . 

2.78 

17.81 

Virginia  .   . 

.87 

5.54 

Pennsylva'a 

2.12 

14.78 

California  . 

3.50 

40.16 

Wisconsin  . 

2.33 

14.47 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Penn- 
sylvania spends  nearly  seven  times  as  much 
money  for  saloons  as  it  does  for  its  schools, 
and  yet  there  are  those  who  keep  up  a  per- 
petual complaining  about  the  cost  of  the 
schools.  To  the  common  schools  we  must 
look  for  the  salvation  of  the  Republic ! 

Derivation  of  Words. — Our  word  "taw- 
dry** has  a  curious  origin.  It  came  from 
St.  Audrey,  Abbess  of  Ely,  wife  of  the  King 
of  Northumberland.  A  fair  was  held  in  her 
honor  after  her  death,  at  which  a  peculiar 
kind  of  beads  were  sold,  called  St.  Audrey 
beads,  or  for  shortness,  tawdry  beads.  These 
became  at  last  very  poor  and  shabby,  and 
the  name  was  given  to  anything  showy,  but 
cheap  and  poor.  Sometimes  a  whole  his- 
tory is  buried  in  a  single  word,  like  a  fossil 
in  a  rock.  Our  English  verb  "  to  rebel"  is 
derived  from  a  Latin  term,  as  well  known, 
▼hich  means  "to  make  war  again";   for 


as  the  Romans  habitually  conquered  their 
foes  in  the  fkst  war,  the  second  would  be  a 
rebellion.  So  we  have  a  long  history  of  Ro- 
man conquest  hidden  in  this  single  word  as 
the  instrument  of  their  conquest,  in  the 
word  army — exercitus;  for  the  army  with 
the  Romans  meant  a  body  of  troops  who 
were  being  continually  "exercised."  The 
word  "palace"  carries  us  back  through  the 
Counts  Palatine  in  Germany  to  the  Palatine 
Hill  in  Rome,  where  Augustus  built  his  pal- 
ace, but  which  was  called  Palatine  from  the 
goddess  of  sheep.  Pales,  and  was  the  first 
inclosed  pasture  in  Rome.  So  in  our  word 
"inaugurate"  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  the 
"augurs,"  who  introduced  all  public  meet- 
ings. In  the  word  "decamp"  we  are  taken 
to  the  mediaeval  times,  when  the  peasantry' 
lived  in  the  fields  around  the  baronial  castle, 
and  were  obliged  to  "decamp,"  that  is  to 
leave  the  fields,  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
So  when  we  'speak  of  a  "  pecuniary  trans- 
action," we  are  taken  far  away  to  the  days 
when  the  medium  of  exchange  was  the 
"pecus"  or  herd  of  cdXCat,--; Independent, 


The  Bible  in  Schools. — After  the  din- 
ner at  the  Liberal  Union  Club  in  Boston,  a 
discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of 
* '  Church  and  State.  * '  Addresses  were  made 
by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  on  the  "  Bible  in 
the  Public  Schools,"  Col.  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son  on  "Atheist  Testimony,"  and  Mr.  F. 
M.  Holland  on  "  Taxation  of  Church  Prop- 
erty." Dr.  Harris's  address  was  very  elab- 
orate and  prepared  with  great  care.  The 
following  extracts  will  show  something  of 
the  thought  and  scope  of  the  paper : 

Without  this  organized  secular  world  of  state 
and  civil  society,  man  could  be  no  more  than  a 
savage.  The  combination  by  which  the  indi- 
vidu^  labors  of  all  are  gathered  in  order  that 
they  may  furnish  a  store  from  which  each  man 
may  draw,  renders  possible,  not  only  the  supply 
of  the  wants  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  but 
it  preserves  and  transmits  the  experience  of  the 
race  in  the  form  of  science  and  literature. 
Spiritual  participation  is  thus  rendered  possible 
through  the  secular  combinations  or  institutions. 
Religious  mediation  is  between  God  and  the 
personal  will  of  man.  Secular  mediation  is  be- 
tween the  individual  man  and  mankind.  The 
salvation  of  the  soul  demands  supreme  renun- 
ciation. The  salvation  from  barbarism  de- 
mands the  sacrifice  of  one's  potentiality,  his 
right  to  be  everything  at  once  (all  humanity), 
and  the  devotion  of  one's  energies  to  a  special 
calling  and  its  minute  details. 

Herein,  too,  religion  distinguishes  itself  from 
morality.  The  stnctly  moral  duties  concern 
the  relation  of  man  to  man,  and,  for  this  rea- 
son, are  all  finite  when  compared  with  the  con- 
tent of  religion.    Religious  truth  is  revealed  in 
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allegoric  and  symbolic  form,  and  is  to  be  appre- 
ciated not  merely  by  the  intellect,  but  by  the 
phantasy.  The  analytic  understanding  is  nec- 
essarily hostile  and  skeptical  in  its  attitude  to- 
ward religious  truth,  but  it  is  an  essential  activ- 
ity in  the  apprehension  of  science. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious  that  the  mind 
must  not  be  changed  too  abruptly  from  secular 
studies  to  religious  contemplation.  To  bring  in 
a  lesson  on  religious  dogma  just  succeeding  a 
lesson  in  mathematics  or  physical  science,  m- 
evitably  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  mind 
brings  with  it  the  bent  or  proclivity  of  the  latter 
study,  and  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  former. 
The  will  develops  only  with  one*s  life-work, 
and  becomes  clear  or  transparent  in  its  forms 
only  after  it  has  been  realized  in  experience. 
Hence  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  sur- 
round religious  instruction  with  the  proper  at- 
«  mosphere. 

-^  The  Beginning. — A  schoolboy,  ten  years 
old,  one  lovely  June  day,  with  the  roses  in 
full  bloom  over  the  porch,  and  the  laborers 
in  the  wheat  fields,  had  been  sent  by  his 
uncle  John  to  pay  a  bill  at  the  country 
store,  and  there  were  seventy-five  cents  left, 
and  uncle  John  did  not  ask  for  it.  At  noon 
this  boy  had  stood  under  the  beautiful  blue 
sky  and  a  great  temptation  came.  He  said 
to  himself,  ''Shall  I  give  it  back,  or  shall  I 
wait  till  he  asks  for  it?  If  he  never  asks, 
that  is  his  lookout.  If  he  does,  why  I  can  get 
it  again. ' *     He  never  gave  back  the  money. 

^  ^  The  ending:  Ten  years  went  by;  he 
^  was  a  clerk  in  a  bank.  A  package  of  bills 
lay  in  the  drawer,  and  had  not  been  put  in 
the  safe.  He  saw  them,  wrapped  them  up 
in  his  coat  and  carried  them  home.  He  is 
now  in  a  prison  cell ;  but  he  set  his  feet 
that  way  when  a  boy,  years  before,  when  he 
sold  his  honesty  for  seventy-five  cents. 
That  night  he  sat  disgraced  and  an  open 
criminal.  Uncle  John  was  long  ago  dead. 
The  old  home  was  desolate,  the  mother 
broken-hearted.  The  prisoner  knew  what 
had  brought  him  there. — School  Journal, 

One  very  good  plan  is  something  like  the 
following :  From  two  to  four  pupils  are  se- 
lected, and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  each  to 
look  up  and  copy  a  short  moral  sentiment 
or  maxim  to  be  read  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  in  the  morning.  Another  set  is  se- 
lected to  present  similar  maxims  the  next 
day,  and  in  this  way  all  the  pupils  are  se- 
lected in  turn.  When  the  pupil  has  read  or 
repeated  his  sentiment  to  the  school,  it  is 
illustrated,  or  commented  upon,  by  the 
teacher,  till  the  meaning  is  not  only  clear, 
but  well  impressed.  After  the  reading  of 
the  sentiments  they  are  copied  on  the  black- 
board, where  they  remain  all  day,  and  each 


pupil  in  the  room  copies  them  into  a  blank- 
book.  After  the  first  day,  the  teacher  calls 
upon  volunteers  to  repeat  sentiments  given 
on  preceding  days.  Five  or  six  sentiments 
may  be  called  up  in  review  each  day.  Some 
pupils,  not  much  accustomed  to  general 
reading,  may  find  it  difficult  to  look  up  new 
sentiments;  but  let  it  be  understood  that  if 
a  new  one  cannot  be  found  an  old  one  will 
be  accepted.  Under  judicious  management 
there  will  be  no  trouble  here.  Children  do 
not  like  to  be  parrots,  repeating  the  words 
of  their  mates ;  and  when  review  sentiments 
are  presented,  they  will  be  quite  sure  to  be 
such  as  deserve  repetition. 

This  plan  leads  to  several  valuable  results. 
It  keeps  children  on  the  lookout  for  fine 
moral  sentiments.  With  this  plan,  pursued 
for  a  year,  the  pupils  will  each  have  copied 
into  his  book  five  or  six  hundred  excellent 
maxims. — The  Century. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  "LANGUAGE." 


MARY  E.  BURT,  NORMAL  PARK. 


I  NEVER  saw  "grammar"  studied  in  an 
ideal  manner  but  once :  A  well  educated 
y(mng  man  once  came  to  ask  advice  of  me 
as  to  what  he  had  better  turn  his  hand  to, 
to  get  a  living.  He  had  helped  edit  a 
paper,  had  written  stories  for  which  he  had 
been  well  remunerated,  and  yet  had  never 
studied  grammar.  Having  lost  his  position 
as  clerk  in  a  commission  house,  he  wished 
to  make  use  of  his  literary  attainments  in 
some  work  more  agreeable  to  his  literary 
tastes.  I  advised  him  to  take  a  country 
school  and  follow  up  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. He  protested  that  he  could  not  pass  a 
written  examination  in  grammar,  as  he  had 
never  studied  it.  I  lent  him  a  grammar, 
and  told  him  he  might  sit  in  my  school 
room,  as  a  visitor,  for  one  week  and  read 
the  book,  and  I  would  converse  with  him  on 
any  of  the  topics  he  did  not  understand. 
He  read  several  hours  per  day  until  the 
book  was  carefully  read  through,  when  he 
said  in  a  laconic  way,  "  I  see  nothing  in 
that  which  wants  explanation."  I  ques- 
tioned him,  and  found  him  ready  at  every 
point.  From  this  instance,  and  similar 
ones,  I  conclude  that  grammar  is  a  science 
which  needs  more  of  mature  mind  and  less 
of  cramming  for  comprehension. 

"Language"  seems  nothing  more  nor 
less  to  me  than  an  affectation  to  dodge  the 
word  literature.  The  best  results  I  have  ever 
had  in  language  were  results  I  did  not  seek. 
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Language  for  language's  sake  means  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  trying  to  get  chil- 
dren to  say  something  for  the  sake  of  talking, 
rather  than  to  say  something  because  they 
have  something  to  say.      It  seems  to  me 
that  life  is  altogether  too  precious  to  waste 
very  much  time  on  the|"  how  "  a  thing  is 
done.    The  point  is,  the  "what"  is  done, 
and  not  the  '*  how."     When  children  read 
to  get  a  "  point  "  instead  of  a  "  manner," 
they  will  get  the  manner  and  the  point  too. 
It  is  far  more  important  that  they  should 
have  the  idea  than  that  they  should  express 
it.    It  is  far  better  to  express  a  large  idea, 
even  badly,  than  to  express  a  small  idea 
weU.     "The  horse  runs."     Well,  what  if 
it  does  ?    What  has  that  to  do  with  building 
up  a  child's  aspirations  to  be  or  do  good? 
"The  farmer  sows  his  seed,"  "She passed 
on  her  way  singing  the  songs  of  former 
years,"  "  I  hope  they  will  accept  this  pro- 
position," "He  will  return  very  soon," — 
arc  all  well-made    sentences  from  Wells* 
Grammar.    But  what  have  such  sentences  to 
I    do  with  the  development  of  a  child's  inter- 
I    est  in  the   great  humanity  that  lies  about 
I    him?      Grammar,   and    language    too,   as 
I    taught  to  young  children  who  are  to  go  out 
I    and  do  hard  work  in  the  world,  is  all  bosh 
and  an  imposition,  except  as  it  involves  that 
i    sort  of  thought  which  is  to  wake  up  a  child's 
I    imagination  so  that  he  may  see  and  love  the 
beautiful  and   the  good;    or   the   thought 
which  shall  call  forth  his  reasoning  powers 
concerning  the  important  things  with  which 
he  must  grapple;    or  the  thought  which 
shall  set  him  on  the  search  for  the  wonders 
in  nature. 
Here  is  a  sentence  from  an  essay  which 
I  one  of  my  pupils,  at  the  Jones  School,  wrote 
for  me : 

"  By  hearing  something  read  from  the  book 
called  Prue  and  I,  I  learned  how  to  intertain 
myself  when  alone,  by  looking  into  the  sky  and 
imagining  myself  building  Castles  in  Spain,  and 
I  learned  something  that  •!  never  knew  before, 
for  when  I  went  out  and  looked  up  into  the  sky 
I  saw  clouds  (as  green  as  gra^s )  the  color  of 
Paris  green,  and  the  sun  was  just  setting  and 
the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  clouds 
made  them  look  like  gold.*' 

I  hold  that  it  is  far  more  important  that 
the  girl  has  learned  to  "  intertain  "  herself 
by  observing  colors  in  the  sky,  than  that  she 
should  have  expressed  the  thought  correctly. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  believe  I  like  the  Golden 
Agesomewhat  better  for  mythology  knowledge." 

"Mythology  knowledge"  is  certainly 
better  than  a  fine  sentence  not  having  any 
."  Golden  Age ' '  back  of  it.  That  the  child 
can  compare  "Golden  Age"  with  "  Won- 


der Book,"  as  a  better  source  of  certain 
phases  of  "mythology  knowledge,"  speaks 
more  for  the  quality  of  her  thought,  than 
any  number  of  well-made  detached  sentences 
having  no  relation  to  each  other.  In  those 
few  words  she  has  handled  two  well-written 
classics. 

•'  I  was  very  much  interested  in  'The  Sad  Litde 
Prince '  because  it  teaches  us  that  we  are  not  so 
unhappy  but  there  are  some  one '  unhappier.'  '* 

This  sentence  would  surely  be  much  "  un- 
happier" if  it  came  from  the  dry  bones  of 
"language,"  instead  of  an  aroused  sympathy. 
•'  Horthom  is  my  favorite  author." 
The  boy  who  wrote  this  sentence  has 
read  one  volume  of  Hawthorne's  works  and 
several  volumes  by  other  authors.  He  has 
made  a  choice.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  to 
a  boy  to  have  an  idea  of  selecting  a  favorite. 
He  who  has  "  Horthom  "  for  a  favorite  is 
on  the  royal  highway  to  good  "  language." 

"  If  I  had  $40  to  spend  for  books  to  a  boy 
and  girl  off  in  the  country  I  should  buy  Boots 
and  Saddles,  Prue  and  I,  Music  and  the  musi- 
cians, the  Wonder  Book,  Birds  and  Bees,  Ge- 
ography, Physiology,  Life  of  William  Loydy's 
Gamson,  Green  Mountain  Boy's,  Konrod  of 
Lystonficld,  The  Sad  Littie  Prince,  and  Twi- 
light Thought." 

This  little  girl  is  12  years  old,  and  the 
books  she  has  learned  to  care  for  she  has 
come  into  a  knowledge  of  at  school.  Her 
sentence  was  written  with  the  intention  of 
giving  me  some  information  in  regard  to 
her  taste.  It  is  full  of  mistakes,  but  there 
is  no  mistake  in  the  thought  that  underlies 
the  sentence.  She  has  a  clear  conception 
of  what  she  would  like  to  share  with  a  boy 
or  girl  off  in  the  country. 

"  If  I  was  to  leave  school  I  would  buy  books 
and  finish  educationing  myself." 

That  a  boy  should  wish  to  continue  "  ed- 
ucationing" himself  after  he  leaves  school, 
and  should  know  how  to  do  it,  is  far  more 
important  than  that  he  should  leave  school 
beautifully  "finished." 

The  object  of  all  "language"  work,  and 
of  all  school  work,  as  far  as  I  know  anything 
of  it,  is  growth — a  growing  into  the  love  of 
whatever  is  kindly  and  beautiful.  When 
children  care  to  be  kindly  and  unselfish, 
their  phrases  of  speech  will  soon  correspond 
with  the  dignity  of  their  thought.  The 
thought,  badly  expressed,  will  soon  seek  to 
right  itself.  The  child  will  naturally  try  to 
clothe  his  good  thought  in  appropriate 
dress.  A  good  thought  badly  clad  will  seem 
rude  to  him.  If  the  thought  is  taken  care 
of,  the  "language"  will  soon  take  care  of 
itself. — Illinois  School  JaurnaL 
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OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS :  II. 


BY  WM.  NOETLING. 


ONE  of  the  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  our  Normal  Schools  is  the 
State  examinations.  The  examiners  are 
changed  every  year,  and  with  them  the  na- 
ture of  the  examinations. 

The  examiners  may  be  qualified  for  the 
work  that  is  assigned  them,  or  they  may  not. 
They  may  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
branches  in  which  they  examine,  or  they 
may  have  only  a  superficial  or  mechanical 
knowledge  of  them.  Of  the  science  of  edu- 
cation they  may  have  made  a  special  study, 
or  may  from  occasional  reading  on  it  have 
acquired  a  few  scattered,  indigested,  vari- 
able notions.  They  may  be  well  informed 
on  the  best  and  most  approved  methods  of 
imparting  instruction,  may  be  competent 
judges  of  good  school-room  work,  and 
skillful  teachers ;  or  they  may  be  deficient 
in  all  these.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose,  no  matter  what  his  general  at- 
tainments may  be,  that  an  examiner  should 
be  sufficiently  well  versed  in  every  branch 
of  study  he  may  be  called  upon  to  examine, 
to  do  justice  either  to  himself  or  to  those 
whose  knowledge  he  is  to  test.  In  fact,  ex- 
aminers, some  of  them  college  graduates, 
have  acknowledged  to  the  writer  of  this  that 
they  knew  too  little  of  the  Normal  Schools 
and  their  work  to  examine  the  students  that 
were  presented  for  graduation.  One  said, 
that  of  some  of  the  branches  in  which  he 
had  been  asked  to  examine,  he  had  forgot- 
ten nearly  everything  he  had  ever  known ; 
another,  that  some  of  those  assigned  to  him 
had  been  so  poorly  taught  when  he  attended 
school,  that  he  had  never  known  much  of 
them.     Honest  confessions ! 

Granting  that  some  of  the  officials  from 
among  whom  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  must  make  his  choice,  are  well 
qualified  for  the  special  work  to  be  per- 
formed by  them,  what  means  has  he,  in  all 
cases,  of  knowing  which  they  are? 

The  examinations  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent influence  the  teaching  done  in  the 
schools.  As  is  but  natural,  every  teacher  de- 
sires his  classes  to  pass  as  creditably  as  pos- 
sible; and  that  they  may  do  so,  they  must 
be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  exam- 
iners' ideas  of  instruction  and  education; 
that  is,  there  must  be  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  teaching  and  the  mode  of  exam- 
ination. Mere  memory- crammed  classes  do 
not  appear  to  advantage  when  their  ability 
to  think  and  to  apply  knowledge  is  put  to  the 


test,  nor  do  students  whose  thought-power 
has  been  well  developed,  show  much  better 
when  subjected  to  a  bare  memory  trial. 
Therefore,  no  matter  how  well  classes  may 
be  prepared  for  graduation,  whether  they 
shall  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  ex- 
aminers will  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
standard  by  which  their  attainments  are 
measured. 

None  but  those  who  make  the  science  of 
education  a  regular  study,  can  be  supposed 
to  be  abreast  of  the  age  in  educational 
thought;  but  as  already  stated,  on  accoant 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  qualifications  of 
those  from  whose  number  the  selection  must 
be  made,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion can  have  no  assurance  that  its  selections 
are  such  as  the  best  interest  of  the  schools 
demands. 

Would  the  Oswego  (New  York)  Normal 
School  have  acquired  its  high  standing  as  a 
professional  school,  had  its  graduating 
classes  been  subjected  to  an  examination  by 
an  average  examining  committee  ? 

Owing  too,  to  the  annual  change  of  ex- 
aminers and  the  consequent  uncertain  char- 
acter of  the  examinations,  not  a  few  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Normal  Schools,  perhaps  all 
but  those  ofxcstablished  reputation  (and  not 
even  all  those  excepted)  prepare  their  classes 
for  all  probable  contingencies,  drilling  them 
for  weeks  and  in  some  instances  months, 
not  only  on  most  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  asked  at  previous  examinations,  but  on 
nearly  all  possible  others  that  may  fall  within 
the  examiners'  range.  This  preposterous 
cram  wastes  much  time  and  effort  that  might 
be  devoted  to  solid  educational  work;  be- 
sides,—and  what  is  a  more  serious  matter- 
by  its  imposition  of  burdensome  tasks  upon 
constitutions  already  weakened  by  over- 
work, it  injures  the  health  of  many  students, 
completely  breaking  it  down  before  the  ex- 
amination, making  them  nervous  and  unfit 
for  work,  so  that  if.  they  desire  to  hold  out 
to  the  end,  there  is  no  alternative  left  to 
some  of  them  but  to  keep  themselves  up  with 
tonics  and  stimulants. 

No  matter,  also,  to  what  extent,  from  un- 
avoidable or  uncontrollable  circumstances, 
an  applicant  may  have  done  himself  injus- 
tice in  the  examination,  the  examiner, 
strictly  speaking,  is  the  sole  judge  of  the 
student's  fitness  to  graduate  in  that  branch 
of  study.  If  all  unfavorable  influences 
could  be  eliminated  from  the  examinations, 
if  all  students  had  strong  nerves,  so  that  no 
embarrassment  or  excitement  could  over- 
come them  and  confuse  them,  the  examina; 
tion,  if  properly  conducted,  would  perhaps 
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in  all  cases  be  a  iaxs  test.  But  natures  are 
not  all  alike :  some  are  easily  embarrassed, 
others  not.  If  the  year's  work  has  largely 
been  a  worry  and  a  cram,  and  if  in  addition 
to  this  the  nature  of  the  examination  is 
veiled  in  uncertainty,  and  the  examiners, 
or  some  of  them,  are  either  known  or  be- 
lieved to  be  unreasonable,  all  except  the 
most  indifferent  become  more  or  less  un- 
nerved. 

As  stated  in  the  first  article  of  this  series, 
the  examination  in  some  branches,  when 
the  "general  disciplinary,  or  tonic  value" 
of  those  branches  is  taken  into  the  consid- 
eration, is  not  unfrequently  more  than  rea- 
sonably exacting,  whilst  that  of  others  of 
fully  as  much  import  in  a  teacher's  course 
is  little  more  than  a  matter  of  form.  After- 
wards, when  complaint  is  made  that  in  cer- 
tain lines  of  work  classes  have  not  had  the 
proper  preparation,  the  reply  is,  **It  is  the 
kind  of  the  preparation  the  Department 
wants,  as  is  shown  by  the  examination ;  and 
they  were  passed  by  the  Committee."  Thus 
every  member  of  the  Committee  is  consid- 
;  ercd  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  the  shortcomings  of  the 
former  are  charged  to  the  account  of  the 
latter. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  the  con- 
clusion can  justly  be  drawn  that  the  present 
system  of  examining,  though  in  the  early 
history  of  the  schools  perhaps  the  best  that 
could  be  devised,  has  not  only  outlived  its 
usefulness,  but  is  open  to  grave  objections ; 
:  ttad  that  consequently  a  change  should  be 
I    made  to  a  system  in  harmony  with  the  pres- 
I    ent  advanced  state  of  pedagogic  science  and 
i    the  highest  good  of  the  schools. 

A  Board  of  Educaton,  Exanliners,  or 
whatever  other  name  might  be  thought  ap- 
propriate, consisting  of  four  or  five  members, 
every  one  a  pedagogist,  and  in  his  depart- 
meqt  or  departments  a  specialist,  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  its 
chairman,  would  form,  it  would  seem,  a  sat- 
isfactory examining  committee. 

The  members  of  this  Board  should  be 
selected  solply  with  reference  to  their  fitness 
for  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  them,  and 
should  hold  office  for  a  term  of  years.  They 
should  examine  at  all  the  schools  f  should 
have  authority  to  visit  the  schools  from  time 
to  time  to  examine  their  condition — the 
teaching,  discipline,  courses  of  study,  sani- 
tary condition  and  arrangements — and  to 
suggest  such  improvements  as  in  their  judg- 
ment might  b«  necessary.  The  general 
supervision  of  such  a  Board  over  the  schools 
*ould  have  a  tendency  more  to  unify  their 


work  and  their  interests,  and  to  give  them  a 
higher  standing  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public  than  they  have  ever  had. 

Besides  their  work  in  connection  with  the 
Normal  Schools,  the  members  of  this  Board 
would  be  of  much  service  to  Superintendents 
in  their  Institutes. 


BETTER  SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

> 


THE  School  Directors  of  Chester  county 
are  engaged  in  a  movement  having  for 
its  object  the  better  supervison  of  the  public 
schools.  A  proposed  law,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session,  has 
been  adopted  by  a  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  something  of  the  kind.  It  must  of 
course  be  presented  to  the  Directors  of  the 
county  at  their  next  meeting  for  their  ap- 
proval or  rejection. 

This  movement  is  undoubtedly  in  the  line 
of  progress.  The  larger  boroughs  already 
have  the  advantage  of  Superintendents, 
whose  services  are  invaluable.  But  in  count- 
ies like  Chester  and  Montgomery,  having  a 
large  extent  of  territory  and  four  or  five 
hundred  schools,  the  amount  of  supervision 
which  can  be  expected  of  the  County  Su- 
perintendent is  necessarily  very  limited.  In 
remote  districts  only  one  or  at  most  two 
visits  are  likely  to  be  made;  chance  locali- 
ties may  receive  more,  but  these  are  the 
exception.  An  annual  or  semi  annual  visit 
from  the  Superintendent  is  certainly  better 
than  nothing,  but  it  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained that  such  desultory  supervision  is 
sufficient. 

The  result  is  that  teachers  are  practically 
left  to  themselves,  especially  in  districts 
where  Directors  neglect  their  duties  and  sel- 
dom visit  the  schools  nominally  under  their 
charge,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  Frequent 
changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers  result  in  the 
employment  of  inexperienced  young  men  or 
women,  who  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  a  person  qualified 
for  such  work.  The  introduction  of  various 
improvements  in  methods  of  instruction  in 
all  the  schools  under  a  Division  Superin- 
tendent would  also  i)e  a  decided  advantage. 

It  is  clear  that  better  supervision  is  needed, 
and  also  that  such  supervision  will  be  much 
more  effective  and  at  the  same  time  less 
expensive,  if  several  adjoining  districts  shall 
unite  to  employ  a  competent  person,  skilled 
in  teaching  and  able  and  willing  to  aid  in 
bringing  the  schools  up  to  a  higher  standard 
of  efficiency,  He  would  second  the  efforts 
of  the  County  Superintendent  in  this  direc- 
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tion,  and  not  supersede  that  useful  official. 
The  cost  of  such  additional  supervision 
would  be  light  when  distributed  among 
three  or  four  townships  and  boroughs,  thus 
removing  the  objection  that  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  urged  in  districts  where  false 
notions  of  economy  are  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  common  school 
system. 

There  can  be  little  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
State  has  recently,  by  a  liberal  stroke  of 
policy,  added  a  half-million  dollars  to  the 
usual  appropriation  to  the  public  schools.  A 
comparatively  small  part  of  this  increase 
would  pay  the  expense  of  the  additional 
supervision,  and  the  advantages  of  the  plan 
would  much  more  than  compensate  those 
districts  which  make  the  outlay.  The  sug- 
gestion is  a  decided  advance  on  anything 
yet  proposed,  and  it  ought  to  claim  the  at- 
tention of  the  School  Boards  of  Montgomery 
county,  who  might  with  propriety  endorse 
it,  and  urge  the  passage  of  the  proposed  law 
upon  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session. — 
Norristown  Herald. 


THE  TEACHER  AWAKE. 


THE  successful  teacher  is  a  close  student. 
Study  becomes  a  habit.  He  never  goes 
to  his  class  ignorant  of  the  topic  to  be  pre- 
sented. His  soul  is  imbued  with  the  subject. 
He  investigates.  He  seeks  out  the  whys 
and  wherefores.  He  is  prepared  to  conduct 
a  successful  recitation.  Advancement  is  his 
watch' word.  In  proportion  as  he  neglects 
study  does  the  school-room  become  monot- 
onous. What  he  should  study  and  read  is 
an  important  question,  and  one  about  which 
there  is  more  or  less  misconceptton. 

Some  think  that  because  they  are  teachers, 
they  should  read  only  professional  books. 
Too  many  teachers  find  their  store  of  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  passing  in  the  world  very 
limited.  We  must  glean  from  papers,  books, 
and  periodicals  that  knowledge  which  is  of 
importance,  of  interest  to  us  and  our  pupils. 
The  teacher  who  reads  only  professional 
works  becomes  narroMf-minded,  and  de- 
velops notions  and  methods  denominated 
"cranky." 

Said  a  teacher,  **  One  who  does  his  work 
well,  studies  his  school  work,  has  no  time 
for  other  reading."  As  well  say  the  minis- 
ter has  no  time  to  read  the  Bible,  the 
farmer  no  time  to  till  the  soil,  the  teacher 
no  time  to  eat.  Be  not  deceived  1  What 
have  you  read  during  last  year?    What  have 


you  read  during  your  life?  What  is  the 
character  of  your  reading?  Besides  papeis, 
periodicals,  etc.,  now  that  our  schools  are 
organized  and  at  work,  we  should  have  some 
solid  study,  history,  psychology,  etc.  Wc 
must  be  constantly  learning  as  well  as  teach- 
ing, or  we  will  **go  to  seed."  Don't  en- 
gage in  mental  loafing — idling  away  the 
time  without  aim,  purpose,  or  system.  Have 
an  object  in  life.  Think,  study,  systemati- 
cally and  connectedly.  Don't  spend  time 
out  of  school  in  a  slip-shod,  aimless  sort  of 
way,  shutting  both  eyes  and  shooting  both 
barrels  at  once.  You  may  hit  something, 
but  the  probabilities  are  you  won't ;  and  if 
you  do,  it  may  be  so|^e  harmless  little  thing 
that  had  much  better  been  let  alone. 


PRETENDING  TO  BE  WISE. 


THERE  are  few  positions  at  once  so  dif- 
ficult, so  dangerous  and  so  unsatisfac- 
tory, as  that  occupied  by  one  who  tries  to 
seem  wiser  than  he  is.  He  has  assumed  a 
rdle  which  compels  constant  watchfulnes, 
shrewdness  and  power  of  deception.  He  is  in 
continual  fear  of  detection,  and  ever  on  the 
alert  to  prevent  it.  When  he  fails  he  is  ex- 
posed to  silent  scorn  or  open  derision,  and, 
even  when  most  successful,  he  must  experi- 
ence some  degree  of  self-contempt  for  hav- 
ing taken  so  much  pains  to  secure  so  mean 
a  result. 

Of  course  no  one  deliberately  sets  out 
with  this  purpose  definitely  formed  withini 
his  mind.  He  does  not  say  to  himself,  "I 
will  at  all  times  and  everywhere  endeavor  to 
create  the  impression  that  I  know  more  than 
I  really  do,  and  am  wiser  than  I  really  am." 
It  is  rather  a  gradual  and  half  unconscious 
habit  that  persons  fall  into  who  are  unduly 
fond  of  being  esteemed  and  honored,  and 
are  proportionately  deficient  in  self-respect 
and  sincerity.  To  desire  the  good  opinion 
of  others  is  natural,  and  supplies  a  powerful 
motive  for  conduct  that  shall  merit  that 
good  opinion.  But  if  this  desire  be  not 
balanced  by  a  self-respect  which  desires 
even  more,  the  approval  of  one's  own  con- 
science, it  will  lead  its  possessor  into  the 
temptation  of  hypocrisy. 

So  subtle  is  this  influence,  that  it  some- 
times acquires  a  firm  hold  upon  a  person 
before  he  is  aware  of  it.  Enjoying  the  com- 
pany of  those  who  are  superior  to  himself  in 
knowledge  and  intelligence,  he  is  at  first 
ashamed  of  his  own  comparative  ignorance, 
then  ashamed  to  confess  it,  and,  fearing  lest 
he  shall  sink  in  their  estimation  if  it  be- 
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comes  known,  he  resorts  to  various  subter- 
fuges to  hide  it.  Sometimes  he  strives  to 
cover  it  by  silence,  and  this  is  certainly  the 
least  objectionable  way.'  Modesty  often 
suggests  silence  in  the  presence  of  superior 
wisdom ;  but  there  is  a  reserve  that  implies 
that  much  is  kept  back  that  might  be  said, 
and  much  known  that  is  not  uttered.  It  has 
usually,  however,  a  short-lived  triumph,  for 
it  cannot  be  kept  up  indefinitely  j  and  the 
eforts  naturally  made  to  pierce  through  the 
yeil  which  is  supposed  to  hide  treasures  of 
wisdom  will  soon  disclose  that  there  was 
really  nothing  to  cover. 

Some,  whose  memory  serves  them,  make 
ample  quotations  or  half-hidden  allusions 
to  give  the  idea  that  they  are  familiar  with 
I    the  subject  in  hand ;  while  others  seek  to 
I    hide  their  lack  of  knowledge  by  fastening 
:    upon  some  small  and  unimportant  fragment 
of  it,  discussing  it  eagerly,  and  magnifying 
I   its  importance  far  above  its  real  import. 
'    Fault-finding    is    another    way    in    which 
men  seek  to  appear  wiser  than  they  are.     It 
seems  to  invest  them  with  a  degree  of  au- 
;   thority  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  do  not  real- 
ize that  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  things 
I    to  find  fault.     To  expose  errors,  to  foretell 
difficulties,  to  criticise  methods,  to  make  ob- 
;   jections,  may  all  be  done  volubly  by  persons 
I   who  have  no  power  to  originate  better  wayis, 
I   or  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  they 
;   spread  forth,  and  who  are  in  every  way  in- 
I    ferior  to  those  whom  they  criticise. 
I      In  fhese  and  in  many  other  ways  certain 
people  endeavor  to  create  an  impressiom  of 
their   supreme  knowledge  and  judgment, 
apd,  to  some  extent,  and  for  some  space  of 
time,  they  may  succeed.     Yet  it  is  indeed 
but  a  pitiful  success  at  best,  and  one  which 
cannot  last  long.  Truth  is  stronger  than  any 
network  of  deception,  however  complex  may 
be  its  weaving,  and  sooner  or  later  the  real- 
ity will  break  through  and  make  itself  mani- 
fest.   It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  he 
who  pretends  to  wisdom  which  he  has  not 
is  weighed  and  found  wanting.     Yet  the  be- 
trayal of  his  ignorance  will  be  the  least  of 
of  the  penalties  he  will  have  to  suffer.     The 
greatest  mistake  he  has  made  has  been  in 
supposing  that  the  wise  and  good,  whose 
tttecm  he  covets,  value  knowledge  above 
sincerity.     Ignorance  is,  in  itself,  no  dis- 
grace.    It  may  result   from  circumstances 
over  which  he  could  have  had  no  control. 
In  any  case,  the  few  things  he  can  by  the 
utmost  labor  acquire  are  a  mere  nothing  to 
those  of  which  he  must  remain  ignorant. 
But  honesty  is  a  characteristic  which  all 
nuiy  possess,  and  its  absence  is  a  disgrace 


that  nothing  can  wipe  out.  So,  even  in  the 
esteem  which  such  a  one  covets,  and  for 
which  he  pays  so  large  a  price,  he  will  fall 
and  not  rise,  while  in  his  own  character, 
which  is  of  far  greater  consequence,  he  will 
suffer  sad  detriment.        Philadelphia  Ledger, 


OF  HICKORY  OIL. 


A  WELL  chosen  application  of  this  cor- 
rective at  home  and  at  school  has  fallen 
mto  much  disuse,  and  the  boy  of  former 
years  has  become  obsolete.  Instead  of  be- 
ing made  to  obey  and  respect  seniority,  he 
is  turned  out  of  school,  and  drifts  upon  the 
streets  to  annoy  and  insult  people  by  his 
vicious  behavior  and  usually  obscene  and 
profane  tongue.  This  "sparing  the  rod 
and  spoiling  the  child*'  is  a  too  common 
characteristic  in  the  home,  and  the  leniency 
is  productive  of  street  education  and  the 
absorption  of  gutter-snipe  principles.  It  is 
no  tmusual  thing  to  hear  this  street-driftwood 
tell  some  one  of  mature  age  to  take  a 
journey  to  a  wann  country,  or  overwhelm 
him  with  a  volley  of  qualified  blasphemy. 
Nearly  all  respectable  people  have  been  sub- 
jected to  these  experiences,  and  there  is  no 
remedy  that  the  insulted  or  bespattered 
victim  can  employ  in  the  way  of  redress. 
Complaints  lodged  with  the  parents  do 
little  good,  for  they  don't  believe  you;  or 
if  they  do  call  the  young  outlaw  to  account 
he  will  deny  his  guilt  with  the  pertinacity 
of  a  Peter,  and  possibly  make  you  out  the 
worse  offender  of  the  two.  Need  people 
wonder  at  the  length  of  the  criminal  calen- 
dar at  every  term  of  the  quarter  sessions? 

The  foregoing  is  no  overdrawn  picture. 
The  modern  youth  is  a  superior  creature,  a 
sort  of  lord  of  creation,  upon  whom  it  is 
dangerous  to  lay  impious  hands.  Sarcasti- 
cally speaking,  he  is  the  usurper  of  knowl- 
edge, the  prince  of  courtesy,  the  soul  of 
good-breeding,  the  Chesterfield  of  elegant 
manners,  and  the  Richard  Grant  White  of 
choice  language.  Hickory  or  strap  oil 
might  have  a  tendency  to  modify  this  sar- 
casm upon  the  education  of  these  free- 
booters of  the  street.  It  would  ako  be 
conducive  to  respect  for  their  elders,  and 
old  age  would  not  need  to  stand  with  un- 
covered head  while  the  youthful  lords  of 
creation  pass  by.  If  the  boy  has  become  as 
extinct  as  the  mastodon,  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  virtue  of  hickory  oil  should  also  be- 
come obsolete. 

Such  a  boy  has  often  conquered  the  school 
and  the  home.     If  his  parents  had  believed 
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less  in  his  angelic  characteristics  and 
more  in  the  virtue  of  hickory  oil  well  ap- 
plied, the  teacher  would  have  been  able  to 
manage  the  youth  and  avoid  the  necessity 
of  suspending  him  from  school.  Or  if  the 
teacher  could  have  been  delegated  to  ad- 
minister the  hickory  oil,  perhaps  the  boy 
would  not  have  been  out  on  the  town  an- 
noying peaceable  and  respected  citizens. 
But  if  said  teacher  had  applied  the  healing 
oil  for  viciousness,  perhaps  he  or  she  would 
have  had  to  face  a  court  and  jury  and 
answer  to  a  charge  of  assault  and  battery. 
In  old  times  there  was  no  such  squeamish- 
ness  in  the  administration  of  hickory  or 
strap  oil  to  a  youth  who  did  not  conduct 
himself  properly  in  school  or  make  an  effort 
to  get  his  lessons. 

Old-time  people  did  not  believe  in  the 
modern  idea  of  angelic  boys,  and  stood  on 
the  principle  that  if  "a  chip  of  the  old 
block"  got  an  elegant  rubbing  down  with 
either  of  there  essential  oils,  he  usually  de- 
served it.  They  neither  attempted  to  flog 
the  schoolmaster  nor  sue  him  in  return  for 
what  they  believed  was  right.  Fifty  or  more 
years  ago  the  boy  used  to  catch  it  at  both 
ends  of  the  line — at  school  and  at  home. 
The  first  he  took  philosophically,  which  en- 
dangered his  health,  as  he  did  not  howl — 
only  make  ugly  faces.  The  second  is  where 
the  howl  came  in,  generally  about  daybreak. 
The  father  would  meet  him  as  he  came  to 
breakfast  with  a  stout  switch — it  being  the 
eye-opener,  the  warmer,  and  the  appetizer. 
The  yells  that  followed  were  intended  to 
show  good  lungs  and  to  fight  off  consump- 
tion. There  would  not  be  half  so  many 
consumptive  boys  to-day  if  they  got  frequent 
and  heavy  doses  of  strap  oil  at  home  and  at 
school.  It  would  improve  their  moral 
health,  and  the  burning  and  tickling  sen- 
sations of  the  medicants  would  produce 
healthy  physical  exercise  and  growth. 

Now,  fellow  teachers,  although  I  do  advo- 
cate the  use  of  oil,  do  not  understand  me  to 
mean  that  you  shall  use  it  for  trivial  offences, 
neither  be  brutal.  Never  ask  anything  un- 
answerable from  your  pupik,  or  anything 
that  they  are  not  able  to  perform ;  but  what- 
ever is  asked  of  them,  see  that  it  is  per- 
formed if  within  the  easy  range  of  their 
ability ;  and  if  any  pupil  shall  refuse  posi- 
tively to  do  any  valuable  work,  be  you  just 
as  positive  in  exacting  it  from  him ;  if  you 
are  not,  you  must  lose  the  confidence  of 
your  pupils.  Try  all  other  means,  and  if 
everything  else  fails  to  produce  an  effect, 
try  the  oil,  and  try  it  effectually. — Lemas- 
iet^s  Journal, 


TREES  AND  DROUTHS. 


IT  is  reported  that  the  Western  Kastsas 
com  crop  has  been  most  seriously  injured 
— that  it  has  virtually  failed — because  of 
the  drouth,  and  the  people  of  that  State  be- 
lieve^ that  the  absence  of  rainfalls  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  absence  of  trees.  That 
section  is  not,  as  it  was  for  so  long  a  time 
set  down  on  the  maps,  a  part  of  ''The 
Great  Western  Desert;"  it  is  really  a  very 
fertile  country,  or  rather  it  would  be  were 
it  not  for  the  frequent  seasons  of  drouth. 
The  farmers  want  the  trees  planted  in  the 
common  belief  that  they  will  induce  rain- 
falls, but  they  say  they  are  too  poor  to  bear 
so  great  an  expenditure  as  the  necessary 
amount  of  planting  would  involve.  They 
therefore  propose  to  solicit  State  aid  to  en- 
able them  to  escape  drouths  in  the  future. 
Even  should  the  Legislature  respond  to 
their  petition  by  granting  them  appropria- 
tions sufficient  to  plant  all  the  trees  they 
need  to  coax  the  rain  to  fall,  trees  must 
have  time  to  grow,  and  many  years  would 
necessarily  elapse  before  any  real  advantage 
would  be  gained. 

The  cry  of  the  farmers  of  Western  Kan- 
sas for  trees  should  prove  suggestive  to 
farmers  and  owners  of  the  soil  all  the  country 
through.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the 
controlling  pleasure  of  an  American  is  to 
whittle  a  stick  with  his  jackknife ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  to  cut  down  a  tree  with  an 
axe  or  hatchet,  or  any  other  thing  with 
which  a  tree  can  be  reduced  to  a  stump  and 
timber.  The  average  American  apparently 
has  an  instinctive  hatred  for  a  tree ;  probably 
h^  is  not  unlike  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries in  that,  as  we  know  that  in  some  of 
them  there  are  laws  against  the  reckless 
slaughter  of  trees,  and  we  are  informed 
that  in  France  the  law  compels  the  man 
who  cuts  down  a  tree  to  plant  two  in  its 
place.  That  would  be  a  good  law  every- 
where, as  trees  are  not  only  beautiful — they 
are  useful,  and,  therefore,  have  a  double 
excuse  for  being. 

The  destruction  of  forests  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  wantonly  wasteful  to  almost  a 
criminal  degree,  and  already  the  people 
of  some  sections  are  beginning  to  seriously 
feel  the  serious  consequences  of  it.  It  is 
the  candid  opinion  of  scientists  that  the  re- 
moval of  our  forests  has  naturally  changed 
our  meteorological  condition,  and  that  espe- 
cially has  it  reduced  the  rainfall  and  caused 
drouths.  The  recent  efforts,  culminating 
in  the  setting  apart  of  a  day  for  tree-plant- 
ing, to  again  stud  the  ground  with  trees, 
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give  promise  not  so  much  of  new  forests  as 
of  the  growth  of  a  betUr  feeling  for 
trees  which  shall  not  only  spare  many 
of  those  we  have,  but  yearly  add  largely 
to  their  number.  A  thing  of  beauty  and 
use,  as  a  tree,  which  it  has  taken  nature  a 
generation  or  a  century  to  produce,  should 
be  regarded  with  some  repect,  if  not  rever- 
ence. Philadelphia  Ledger, 


THE  LOTTERY  OF  LITERATURE. 


BY  HERBERT  L.  BREWER. 


"  'Tis  pleasant  sure  to  see  one's  name  in  print, 
A  book's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing  in  't.'* 

— Byron, 

THERE  is  a  fascinating  uncertainty  about 
literature  that  brings  many  a  scribbler 
into  the  ranks  who  is  content   to  toil  for 
years  and  live  on  an  income  that  barely  sup- 
ports existence,  still  vainly  hoping  sometime 
to  make  a  lucky  hit  that  will  meet  the  popu- 
lar desire  and  make  him  famous.     He  cares 
not  how  he  is  criticised,  only  so  that  he  is 
I   read;  and  indeed,  criticism  one  way  or  an- 
j   other  makes  little  difference,  for  an  unfav- 
1  orable  criticism  will  sometimes  insure  finan- 
cial success.     Ben  Butler  says,  '*It  makes 
,   little  difference  what  they  say  about  a  per- 
;   son,  only  so  they  keep  on  saying.*' 

The  amount  paid  for  a  manuscript  is  not 
always  proportioned    to    its    merit.     This 
f  variance  in  some  instances  is  so  great  that 
I  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  what  has  been 
[  paid  for  diflferent  literary  productions.    Vic- 
;  tor  Hugo  received  |8o,ooo  for  "Les  Miser- 
'  ables."     Noah  Webster  lived  the  greater 
I  part  of  his  life  from  the  profits  of  his  spell- 
;  ing  book.     T.  B.  Aldrich  received  ^5  for 
i  that  beautiful  poem   *'Baby  Bell,'*  while 
Tennyson  was  paid  ^1,000  for  a  poem  which 
will  not  be  read  the  second  time,  published 
in  The    Youtk^s    Companion,      Goldsmith 
was  paid   two  guineas  for  the  **  Vicar  of 
\yakefield."     The  publisher  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  manuscript,  and  kept  it  two  years 
before  giving  it  to  the  public ;  the  sale  of 
the  book  made  him  wealthy.     Milton  re- 
ceived £^  for  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  Poe 
sold  "The  Raven"  for  |io.     Of  course, 
it  makes  a  difference  if  a  man  writes  only 
for  fame.     Byron  tried  writing  for  fame 
the  first  few  years  of  his  literary  career,  and 
would  scorn  any  offered  compensation.     He 
says: 

"When  the  sons  of  Song  descend  to  trade, 
Their  bays  are  sear,  their  former  laurels  fade, 
Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name, 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,  not  for  fame." 


Byron  did  not  hold  out  long  on  this  prin- 
ciple, for  he  received  from  the  sale  of  his 
poems  ;^24,ooo.  Daniel  Defoe  hunted  a 
long  time  before  he  found  a  publisher  for 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  yet,  this  is  the 
only  one  of  his  works  which  has  survived 
the  "wrecks  of  time."  Josh  Billings  got 
^25,000  for  his  almanac.  He  received  a 
salary  of  ;?3,ooo  a  year  from  the  New  York 
Weekly  for  his  weekly  contribution,  which 
together  with  royalties,  etc.,  amounted  to 
^5000  a  year.  The  manuscript  of  Mark 
Twain's  "Innocents  Abroad"  was  rejected 
by  the  leading  publishers  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston,  when  finally  a  Hartford 
publisher  undertook  the  risk  and  made 
160,000  or  170,000.  T.  B.  Aldrich  re- 
ceived 1 1, 000  for  his  short  story  entitled 
"One  Day  in  Africa."  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  received  1 20, 000  for  his  only  novel, 
"  Norwood  "  which  was  written  for  the  New 
York  Ledger,  Robert  Bonner  was  so 
well  pleased  with  it  that  he  sent  an  addi- 
tional check  for  I5000.  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne's income  from  literary  work  was 
probably  never  greater  than  ^2,000  a  year, 
but  Mark  Twain  received  ^75,000  from 
"Huckleberry  Finn."  Miss  Murfree  gets 
I4000  for  a  story.  Bret  Harte  was  paid 
|io,ooo  for  "Gabriel  Conroy."  W.  D. 
Howells  gets  1 2,000  for  a  short  story,  and 
Frank  R.  Stockton  can  get  J250  for  a  story 
of  3000  words. 

Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  a  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  an  author's  name  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  acceptance  of  an  article. 
Anthony  TroUope  worked  hard  ten  years  of 
his  life  and  received  less  than  J400  for  the 
entire  time,  although  ho  afterwards  received 
J 1 5,000  for  a  single  novel.  He  once  sent 
a  publisher  an  article  signed  by  a  fictitious 
name,  and  it  was  "declined  with  thanks." 
Waiting  long  enough  for  the  publisher  to 
forget  about  it,  he  sent  it  to  him  again 
signed  by  his  own  name,  when  it  was 
promptly  accepted  and  a  good  sum  was  paid 
for  it.  A  contributor  in  The  Writer  tells 
the  following  anecdote  which  is  apropos: 
"A  story  is  told  of  Mr.  Jamqs  T.  Fields, 
which,  if  it  is  true,  fully  illustrates  the  value 
of  literary  prestige.  Mr.  Lowell,  though 
well-known  and  appreciated,  wanted  to  test 
the  value  of  his  name.  He  wrote  an  article 
and  signed  it  "  W.  Perry  Paine,"  and  sent  it 
to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  He  heard  nothing 
from  it.  Then,  calling  on  the  editor,  and 
turning  the  conversation  to  the  subject  of 
American  Humor,  of  which  the  essay  treated, 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  contribu- 
tion denounced  as  'an  absurd  farrago  of 
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Stuff.'  When  he  laughingly  pronounced 
himself  the  author,  the  editor,  covered 
with  confusion,  made  a  hopeless  effort  to 
get  out  of  the  difficulty." 


THE  TOWNSHIP  INSTITUTE. 


DRIZZLE,  drizzle !  Mud  knee-deep  and 
getting  deeper!  I've  got  to  go  to  that 
detestable  institute,  however ;  to-day  is  the 
time,  and  I'm  not  sick,  so  I  presume  unless 
I  wish  to  forfeit  my  hard-earned  wages  for  a 
day,  I  must  manage  somehow  to  get  there. 
I  wouldn't  care  so  much  if  only  it  were 
worth  while  to  go ;  but  this  thing  of  travel- 
ing over  bad  roads  five  or  six  miles  just  to 
listen  all  day  to  the  same  old  worn-out 
topics  discussed  in  the  same  old  worn-out 
way,  is  a  grand  nuisance.  "  The  proper  use 
of  punishment,"  "  How  to  prevent  whisper- 
ing," "The  teacher's  preparation  for  the 
lesson" — stale  and  unpalatable  all  of  them, 
as  musty  cheese  and  dried-out  bread ;  they 
might  have  been  very  nourishing  once,  it  is 
true,  but  not  after  having  been  kept  for 
years — bah !  And  then  somebody  will  argue 
an  hour  or  two  to  show  the  necessity 
of  writing  the  divisor  to  the  right  of  the 
dividend,  somebody  else  will  ride  his  hobby 
of  script  vs,  print,  and  somebody  else  will 
inquire  what  the  Word  system  and  the 
Grube  system  are.  Isn't  the  teacher  ex- 
pected to  know  all  this  before  he  begins  to 
teach? 

Fifty  years  ago  this  might  have  made  the 
township  institute  necessary  to  give  such  in- 
struction, but  this  is  surely  not  true  now. 
If  we  must  go  to  the  township  institute,  let 
it  be  to  hear  something  new  and  fresh  dis- 
cussed ; — some  book  on  teaching,  some  new 
piece  of  literature,  the  latest  magazine,  the 
discussions  of  the  National  or  the  State  As- 
sociation meetings,  needed  changes  in  the 
school  law.  new  features  to  be  added  to  the 
school  system,  the  articles  in  the  State 
Journal,  a  review  of  some  novel,  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  foreign  countries,  the  ex- 
amination of  some  new  text-book,  the  thor- 
ough and  exhaustive  reading  of  some  classic 
of  education,  literature,  science,  philoso- 
phy, or  history — surely  there  is  a  multitude 
of  subjects  worth  discussing.  Why  can  we 
not  presume  we  have  brains,  teachers  of  In- 
diana, and  having  so  presumed,  devote  them 
to  something  better  than  the  unprofitable 
subjects  so  many  townships  waste  their  time 
on.  Now  that  we  have  grown  to  manhood, 
let  us  eat  meat  and  do  something  worthy  of 
our  strength.  Indiana  School  JoumaL 


'^HE  LOVED  THE  TRUTH." 


ITJ^HEN  they  came  to  bury  the  late  Prof. 
V\  Carvill  Lewis,  at  Walmsley  Church, 
near  Bolton,  England,  they  found  upon  the 
ground,  near  the  grave,  worked  out  of 
choice  flowers,  the  motto,  "He  loved  the 
Truth."  It  proved  to  be  the  tribute  of  an 
English  lady  to  the  character  of  the  youDg 
American  scientist,  dead  in  a  foreign  land. 
She  had  wrought  the  design  with  her  own 
hands.  No  more  fitting  words  could  have 
been  chosen,  and  it  is  pleasure  to  know  that 
a  sympathetic  friend  stood  near  his  far-away 
grave. 

Once  when  Prof.  Lewis  was  following  a 
long  outcrop  of  igneous  rocks  he  entered 
Bucks  county.  He  had  traced  these  rocks 
perhaps  seventy  miles,  and  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  them.  Twice  he  visited  this 
county  in  search  of  facts.  Then  he  at- 
tempted to  summarize  his  conclusions  in  a 
paper  to  be  read  before  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  He  found  as  he  proceeded 
that  an  element  of  doubt  still  existed  in  his 
mind ;  that  there  was  yet  a  weak  point  in 
his  series  of  observations.  So  he  left  his 
desk  and  again  visited  Bucks  county,  and 
drove  over  some  twenty  miles  of  country 
for  the  necessary  data  for  the  completion  of 
his  paper.  No  trouble  was  too  great  for  him. 
He  loved  the  truth. 

He  died  when  not  yet  thirty-six,  but  he 
had  won  a  high  place  among  American 
geologists.  He  had  done  excellent  work 
among  the  old  Philadelphia  rocks,  among 
the  Delaware  gravels,  and  upon  glacier  phe- 
nomena, and  had  published  many  pamph- 
lets. He  had  but  recently  returned  from  a 
personal  study  of  the  gold  and  diamond 
fields  of  Georgia,  his  immediate  objective 
point,  when  stricken  down,  was  Norway. 

But  the  lesson  of  his  life  to  those  who 
knew  him  was  fully  and  fairly  embodied 
in  the  few  words  wrought  by  the  hands  of 
that  kind  English  lady  who  sorrowed  by  the 
side  of  his  grave.  Science  has  no  better 
epitaph  for  any  man  than  the  simple  words, 
**He  loved  the  tnx\.\i.''—Doylestotxm  Intel- 
ligencer, 


Sometimes  a  little  child,  with  raptured  cry, 
Will  start  up  from  its  pillow,  half  asleep, 

Thinking,  child-like,  that  it  can  descry, 
The  bright  illusions  of  a  slumber  deep. 
And,  finding  'twas  a  dream,  begin  to  weep. 

And  yet  *tis  not  so  childish  as  it  seems ; 
For  men  and  women  are  but  dreamers  too, 
Nursing  illusions  which,  on  nearer  view, 

They  learn  with  sorrow  are  but  fading  dreams. 
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IF  it  shall  seem  best  for  her  to  do  so.  Miss 
Maria  L.  Sanford,  who  is  now  Professor 
of  Elocution  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  at  Minneapolis,  will  spend 
two  weeks  in  Institute  work  in  Pennsylvania 
about  the  Christmas  holidays.  She  is 
widely  known  in  this  State,  and  has  become 
equally  well  known  in  the  State  of  her  adop- 
tion in  the  West.  Prof.  Cyrus  Northrop,  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  says  in  a  pri- 
vate letter :  "  During  the  past  year  she  has 
addressed  a  large  number  of  Farmers'  as 
well  as  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  has  had  an 
almost  phenomenal  success.  I  have  heard 
the  Governor  of  the  State  describe  her 
power  over  an  audience  as  shown  in  an  ad- 
dress which  he  jieard.  He  said  the  hall  was 
packed,  every  inch  of  standing  room  occu- 
pied, and  that  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  while 
Miss  San  ford  spoke,  not  a  person  left  the 
place.  He  had  heard  all  the  noted  women 
speakers  of  the  past  and  present,  and  not  one 
:  of  them  had  impressed  him  as  a  speaker  of 
i  qual  power."  Miss  San  ford  may  be  ad- 
I  dressed  as  above.     Her  rates  are  moderate. 


GALA  DAY  IN  EASTON. 


IN  the  August  number  of  The  Journal  some 
account  was  given  of  the  Wolf  Memorial 
I  Gateway  at  Easton,  erected  in  his  native 
place,  in   honor  of  this  distinguished  ad- 
vocate of  free  schools,  by  the  contributions 
of  the  school  children  and  others.     The  re- 
solution of  the  School  Board  of  Easton 
which  authorized  Mr.  Henry  S.  Carey  to 
take  up  voluntary  penny  collections  in  the 
schools,  with  the  design  in  view,  which  he 
kad  conceived,  of  erecting  a  suitable  me- 
morial to  Governor  Wolf,  was  adopted  by 
that  body  July  i8,  1859,  nearly  thirty  years 
I  ago;  and  Mr.  Carey  was  present  on  Septem- 
I  ber  28th,  to  see  his  unselfish  dream  of  honor 
i  to  the  memory  of  a  great  public  benefactor 
;  beautifully  realized.  . 

The  dedication  exercises,  which  had  been 
&[ed  for  June  29th',  were  postponed  at  that 
time  because  of  the  rain  which  prevented 
any  out-door  celebration  in  which  the 
pupils  could  participate.  They  were  held 
September  •^8th,  with  an  imposing  parade 
ot  the  pupils,  teachers,  directors  and  patrons 


of  the  public  schools,  the  Faculty  and 
Students  of  La  Fayette  College,  and  citizens 
generally — there  being  3,/Oo  people  in  line. 
The  parade  was  reviewed  from  the  stand  by 
Governor  Beaver,  Attorney- General  Kirk- 
patrick.  President  Knox  of  the  College, 
State  Superintendent  Higbee,  General 
Reeder,  Superintendent  Cottingham,  and 
other  officials  and  invited  guests.  On 
reaching  the  grounds  within  the  gateway, 
the  number  present  was  estimated  at  six 
thousand.  Here  after  the  singing  of 
"America"  by  the  school  children,  led  by 
the  band,  Dr.  Traill  Green,  LL.  D.,  deari 
of  Pardee  Scientific  Course,  of  La  Fayette 
College,  made  the  formal  address  of  the 
day,  which  will  appear  in  our  next  issue^ 
upon  the  early  surroundings  and  associates 
of  Governor  Wolf,  giving  a  history  of  the 
memorial,  and  presenting  the  same,  on  be- 
half of  the  public  school  of  Easton,  to  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  through  its  Chief 
Executive.  Governor  Beaver,  in  reply, 
spoke  at  some  length  of  the  services  of 
Governor  Wolf,  accepted  the  memorial  on 
behalf  of  the  State,  and  committed  it  for 
safe  keeping  to  the  school  authorities  at 
Easton.  Morris  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.,  of  the 
Board  of  Control  received  the  trust  in  well* 
chosen  words.  Mr.  Jas.  K.  Dawes,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  and  Chairman  of  the 
Memorial  Committee,  introduced  to  th^ 
State  Superintendent  Master  A.  A.  Taylor, 
of  the  graduating  class  of  the  High  School 
for  the  year  1888,  to  whom  Dr.  Higbee  then, 
presented  the  honorary  scholarship  awarded 
by  La  Fayette  College  for  best  rank  in  class. 
Governor  Beaver  then  presented  their 
diplomas  to  the  girls  of  the  class  of  1888^ 
after  which  Miss  Lizzie  M.  Bauer,  on  behalf 
of  class,  addressed  the  Governor  as  follows : 

** General  Beaver  :  To  you,  as  Governor  and 
chosen  representative  of  this  State,  it  is  my  high 
honor,  as  representative  of  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  of  Easton,  past  and  present,  to 
present  this  banner,  the  distinctive  oanner  of 
the  Wolf  memorial  celebration,  with  the  hope 
and  request  that  you  may  at  the  State  capiu>l 
find  for  it  a  niche  in  which  it  shall  tell  the  story 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
of  Easton  to  the  father  of  the  public  school  sys^ 
tern  of  this  State,  himself  then  a  resident  of  this 
city,  and  whose  memory  wilt  always  be  green 
in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Eastontans  and  all 
Pennsylvania  friends  of  public  education.  On 
behatt  of  the  class  of  *88,  please  also  accept 
our  kindest  appreciation  of  your  compliment, 
in  personally  presenting  us  with  our  diplomas^ 
an  event  which  we  shall  always  remember." 
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The  exercises  of  the  afternoon  closed 
with  an  address  by  ex- State  Supt.  Wicker- 
sham.  In  the  evening  a  reception  was 
given  by  the  Governor  at  the  High  School, 
which  was  continued  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  was  attended  by  some  two  thousand  or 
more  of  the  good  people  of  Easton.  It  was 
a  brilliant  occasion,  and  ended  a  memorable 
day  in  the  history  of  the  Easton  schools. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 


\  TT  is  not  unnatural  that,  at  the  late  meet- 
1  mg  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association, 
when  our  Common  Schools  were  pronounced 
a  failure,  such  condemnation  should  grate 
harshly  upon  the  sensibilities  of  compe- 
tent and  conscientious  teachers  who  have 
given  to  the  public  faithful  and  effective  ser- 
vice. The  work  they  have  done  and  are 
doing  deserves  commendation,  not  sweep- 
ing censure.  It  is  not  true  that  these  schools 
have  failed  of  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  established,  namely,  to  impart  to  the 
rising  generation  the  elements  of  knowledge 
and  thus  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  intelli- 
gent usefulness  in  any  sphere  or  vocation 
in  life. 

The  general  intelligence  that  pervades 
the  Commonwealth,  which  would  not  exist 
but  for  the  work  the  Common  Schools  have 
done ;  the  "  thinking  bayonets  '*  that  upheld 
our  flag  and  saved  our  Union;  furnish  in- 
con  ttovertible  evidence  that  the  Common 
Schools  have  been  a  brilliant  success  in  the 
widespread  and  far-reaching  influence  for 
good  which  their  founders  contemplated 
and  desired.  They  have  "lengthened  the 
cords  and  strengthened  the  stakes"  of  our 
political  safety  under  a  constitutional  form  of 
government,  and  have  made  the  horizon  of 
our  future  radiant  with  the  promise  of  bet- 
ter things.  This  would  not  have  been  the 
case  but  for  their  existence  and  the  benefi- 
cent influence  which  they  have  exerted.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  therefore,  which  cannot  be 
gainsaid  or  denied,  no  good  common  school 
teacher  has  much  occasion  to  be  disturl>ed 
when  the  "people's  colleges"  are  thus 
rudely  assailed. 

If  it  be  charged  that  they  have  not 
achieved  what  they  were  never  intended  to 
accomplish,  namely,  the  education  of  pupils 
who  attend  them  as  trained  experts  in  the 
various  trades,  professions,  and  miscellane- 
ous vocations  in  life — that  is  undoubtedly 
true.  The  fact  will,  of  course,  be  frankly 
admitted,  because,  when  they  were  founded, 
there  was  no  existing  necessity  for  such  a 


service,  even  if  it  had  come  within  the 
limits  of  practicability.  A  verdict  of  con- 
demnation on  that  score  is,  therefore,  so 
illogical  and  unjust  as  to  require  no  serious 
contradiction. 

If,  however,  it  be  alleged  that  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  and  the  revolution  that  in 
modern  times  has  taken  place  in  the  indus- 
trial world,  the  Common  Schools  are  not 
covering  all  the  educational  ground  that  cir- 
cumstances at  the  present  day  seem  to  re- 
quire, that  is  a  fair  question  for  considera- 
tion, and  should  receive  intelligent  and 
dispassionate  discussion,  to  ascertain  whether 
anything  more  or  better  can  be  done  for 
the  rising  generation  in  this  period  of  the 
world's  history,  and  in  what  direction  and 
to  what  extent  a  common  school  course  of 
education  can  be  made  practicable  and 
more  widely  useful.  The  belief  is  becom- 
ing prevalent  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
hand  and  the  head  can  be  educated  together, 
and  "the  whole  boy  be  put  to  school"  as 
well  as  a  part  of  him ;  that  his  physical  ener- 
gies can  be  trained  to  helpfulness  for  himself 
as  well  as  the  mental  faculties  developed  and 
informed.  This  opinion  is  undoubtedly 
well  founded,  and  the  question  which  is 
pressing  itself  home  upon  school  authorities 
IS,  By  what  means  and  to  what  extent  can 
this  be  done  within  the  scope  of  our  Com- 
mon School  organization? 

It  is  a  practical  question  of  grave  import- 
ance, in  the  settlement  of  which  in  each 
locality  visionary  theories  and  untried  plans 
are  of  little  value.  Fortunately  for  the 
mass  of  our  Common  Schools,  there  need  be 
no  precipitancy  on  the  part  of  the  school 
authorities.  They  can  watch  and  wait,  ex- 
amine and  judge  at  their  leisure,  and  only 
move  when  they  find  they  have  solid  ground 
on  which  to  plant  their  feet,  and  success  in 
other  quarters  to  safely  guide  them. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  larger  cities, 
with  their  dense  population  and  ample  re- 
sources, would  naturally  be  the  first  to  lead 
off  in  the  experiment  of  industrial  training; 
and  such  has  been  the  case.  By  the  light 
of  their  example  the  smaller  cities  and  cen- 
tres of  population  would  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps under  the  safe  guidance  of  their  exam- 
ple, modified,  of  course,  by  local  circum- 
stances and  resources.  So  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  any  rash  or  wasteful  experinaents 
in  this  direction.  The  whole  subject  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  respective  School  Boards, 
and  by  intelligent  examination  and  patient 
inquiry  they  can  know  exactly  what  to  do 
and  how  much  to  attempt,  before  expending 
the  first  dollar  on  this  new  departure,  so 
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that,  whether  we  move  fast  or  slow,  the 
school  authorities  can  always  be  sure  ^hat 
they  move  safely — and  that  is  a  considera- 
tion which  their  constituents  will  fully  ap- 
preciate. 

The  Manual  Training  School  which  is 
now  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school 
system  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  which  gradu- 
ates of  the  Boys'  Grammar  Schools  are  ad- 
mitted upon  competitive  examination,  is 
undoubtedly  a  success,  and  there  can  be, 
therefore,  like  success  elsewhere  under  like 
circumstances.  What  cities  like  Scranton, 
Lancaster,  Erie,  and  others  of  equal  popu- 
lation can  or  will  do  in  this  direction  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  If  the  common  schools 
of  "Scranton  are  a  "failure"  for  want  of 
manual  training,  the  door  is  wide  open  for 
her  School  Board  to  make  them  a  success 
with  manual  training  added. 

Iq  the  meantime,  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  Governor  Beaver,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  to 
report  to  that  body  at  its  next  session,  are 
gathering  data  as  to  what  has  been  done 
and  what,  in  their  judgment,  may  and 
should  be  done  by  the  Common  Schools  in 
this  new  and  important  direction  of  Manual 
Training. 


u    THESE  "GODLESS"  SCHOOLS! 


BECAUSE  the  Common  Schools  are  not 
under  ecclesiastical  control  nor  devoted 
to  sectarian  interests,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  '^  godless  "  schools,  as  is  so  often 
and  so  unjustly  charged  by  unfriendly  critics. 
The  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation  is  three- fold.  It  rests 
upon  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  school. 
The  school  does  for  the  home  what  the 
home  cannot  fully  and  fittingly  dofor  itself ; 
and  the  church  does  for  the  home  and  the 
school,  by  divine  appointment,  what  the 
two  latter,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
cannot  fully  do  for  themselves.  Each  of 
these  three  primal  agencies  has  its  appointed 
sphere  of  duty  and  of  usefulness  within  its 
own  limitations. 

The  Common  School  is  not  organized  as 
'a  church,  for  church  purposes;  but  that 
does  not  justify  the  denunciation  of  "  god- 
lessness"  to  which  we  have  referred;  for 
God  is  everywhere,  over  all  his  works,  and 
especially  present  wherever  the  human  mind 
is  in  wakeful  and  active  operation,  and  can 
only  be  excluded  from  the  school  by  unfit- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  teacher  for  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  and  personal  disqualification 


to  influence  his  pupils  by  a  sound  precept 
and  the  weight  of  a  good  example.  Re- 
ligion has  its  primary  elements,  its  universal 
truths,  which  no  rational  man  can  object  to 
having  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  his  chil- 
dren. It  has  its  habits  of  thought,  of  feel- 
ing, of  conscientious  principle,  which  every 
body  admits  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  early  life.  No  man  worthy  of  the  name 
who  sends  his  son  to  the  public  schools  can 
object  to  having  his  studies  turned  to  such 
account  as  will  instil  a  sense  of  the  Eternal 
Presence  and  Providence  of  God ;  of  the 
supremacy  of  conscience ;  of  the  feeling  of 
responsibility ;  of  the  odiousness  of  theft, 
drunkenness,  lying,  meanness,  tyranny, 
cruelty,  malevolence ;  of  the  greatness  and 
the  loveliness  of  truth,  generosity,  kindness, 
reverence ;  of  his  duty  to  his  parents,  to  his 
companions,  to  his  fellow- creatures  gener- 
ally ;  of  his  dependence  for  happiness,  first 
upon  God,  and  then  upon  his  own  industry, 
intelligence,  good  character,  resolution,  and 
fortitude. 

These  are  matters  that  are  common  to  all 
creeds.  They,  in  fact,  rest  in  their  very 
groundwork.  Though  they  have  little  to 
do  with  the  doctrinal  parts  of  religion,  they 
yet  awaken  the  young  mind  to  a  sense  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  springing 
from  their  relations  in  life,  and  develop  an 
appreciation  of  the  blessings  which  flow 
from  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  They 
subject  the  religious  afiections  to  a  quiet, 
yet  durable  training,  and  awaken  a  desire 
for  more  definite  religious  instruction  to  be 
supplied  elsewhere,  at  the  proper  time,  in  its 
own  appropriate  way. 

This,  substantially,  is  what  is  being  done 
in  every  well  organized  and  well-adminis- 
tered common  school  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  only  exceptions  are  where, 
giddy  and  thoughtless  young  persons,  with 
no  adequate  sense  of  the  responsibility  of 
their  position,  are  unwisely  placed  by 
thoughtless  directors  in  charge  of  the 
schools ;  and  where  this  is  done,  the  local 
community  thus  imposed  upon  can  soon 
make  itself  heard  and  felt.  For  more  than 
fifty  years  nine-tenths  of  all  the  children  of 
the  Commonwealth  have  received  their 
chief,  if  not  their  only,  education  in  the 
Common  Schools ;  and  if  those  schools  have 
been  and  are  as  '<  godless"  and  demoraliz- 
ing as  is  mistakenly  alleged,  then  the  homes 
from  which  the  pupils  come  must  be  equally 
"godless"  and  demoralizing ;  and  massing 
them  in  the  aggregate,  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania must  be  the  most  '< godless"  peo- 
ple on  the  continent  I     A  more  monstrous 
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libel  upon  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  re- 
ligious devotedness  of  the  people  of  this 
great  State  was  never  formulated  bj  the 
Father  of  Lies ! 

We  have  no  patience  with  such  prodig- 
iously mistaken  accusations,  and  we  mention 
them  only  to  nail  them  to  the  counter.  Our 
Common  Schools  are  the  free  schools  of  a 
free  people,  enlightened,  self-respecting, 
devout,  and  conscientious ;  who,  by  virtue 
of  these  qualities,  have  been  equal  to  their 
own  destiny  in  the  past,  and  will  be  fully 
equal  to  any  responsibility  or  duty  that  may 
devolve  upon  them  in  the  future,  of  what- 
ever nature  or  from  whatever  quarter  it 
may  come.  Ex  pede  Hercvlem^  we  know 
the  giant  by  his  footprints  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  colossus  of  Common  School  Edu- 
cation will  not  be  subverted  or  overthrown 
without  a  struggle  a  rautrance. 


DEDICATION  OF  BRADDOCK  TOWN- 
SHIP SCHOOL  BUILDING. 


ADDRESS  OF  DEPUTY  SUPT.   STEWART. 


THE  School  Board  of  Braddock  township, 
Allegheny  County,  made  provision  for 
the  erection  of  a  fine  school  building  during 
the  past  season,  which  was  completed  and 
ready  for  school  in  September.  The  build- 
ing IS  well  equipped  with  modem  improve- 
ments in  furniture  and  appliances,  cansists 
of  twelve  rooms,  and  cost  forty  thousand 
dollars. 

The  house  was  dedicated  on  Saturday, 
September  ist.  A  large  audience  was  pres- 
ent on  this  occasion.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Hon.  John  C.  Newmyer,  Chairman  of 
the  meeting.  Col.  R.  E.  Stewart,  President 
of  the  School  Board,  Supts.  Luckey,  Mor- 
row, Hamilton,  Reed,  Dean,  Collier,  J.  Q. 
Stewart  and  others,  whose  names  we  do  not 
have,  representing  the  people  of  the  district. 

The  Braddock  Township  Board  consists 
of  the  following  members:  Messrs.  R.  £. 
Stewart,  A.  C.  Coulter,  W.  R.  Edwards, 
John  Rinard,  A.  J.  Boyle  and  John  S.  Mc- 
Kelvey.  Resolutions  cordially  approving 
and  commending  the  action  of  the  Board 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

We  print  herewith  the  dedicatory  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Deputy  State  Superinten- 
dent J.  Q.  Stewart  furnished  for  publica- 
tion in  The  School  Journal  at  our  request : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  You  have  assembled 
h^re  to-day  to  set  apart  this  house  for  school 
purposes,  the  specific  object  and  use  for  which 
It  is  authorized  and  intended  by  its  founders  and 
buiklers. 


This  building  represents  a  most  commendable 
spirit  of  public  enterprise  and  liberality.  It  is  a 
positive  proof  of  a  good  educational  sentiment 
m  this  community.  It  exemplifies  in  the  best 
possible  way  the  willing  ana  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  your  people  in  advancing  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  this  district,  and  gives  hopefal 
promise  of  grand  opportunities  to  your  children 
and  your  children  s  children.  You  can  all 
readily  see  and  appreciate,  I  trust,  the  grnt 
advantajg^es  offered  by  such  a  school  building  in 
your  muist;  complete  in  its  appointments, 
made  convenient  and  accessible  by  its  spacious 
halls,  and  most  inviting  and  attractive  by  its 
comfortable  and  commodious  rooms. 

You  can  look  forward  in  imagination  and  pic- 
ture its  varied  and  interesting  associations  with 
the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of  your  town. 
Year  by  year,  as  the  successive  terms  close,  you 
will  observe  scores  of  youi  neighbors*  children, 
and  the  children  of  the  stranger  that  may 
"dwell  withm  your  gates,"  go  out  from  the 
friendly  protection  of  these  walls,  into  the  prac- 
tical world  of  business  cares  and  duties,  no 
more  to  enter  a^ain  as  pupils.  These  recurring 
changes,  with  mcreasing  years,  will  leave  on 
the  outside  multitudes  who  were  once  welcomed 
and  enrolled  as  scholars  within  these  doors, 
their  places  filled  by  others,  having  the  same 
hopes,  aims,  and  ambitions,  as  those  gone 
before. 

But  let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
this  house,  and  all  the  school-houses  within  our 
Commonwealth,  stand  for  something  past  as 
well  as  for  the  present  and  the  future.  School- 
houses,  unlike  our  churches,  are  not  built  by  the 
spontaneous  and  free-will  offerings  of  the  people, 
but  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  State  system  of  edu- 
cation that  has  made  free  public  schools  not 
only  a  possibility  in  theory,  but  a  practical 
reality.  A  most  impressive  lesson  can  be  learned 
from  its  history,  in  spite  of  a  powerful  opposi- 
tion, begotten  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  during 
its  earlier  struggles  for  existence,  the  system  has 
steadily  and  meritoriously  won  its  way  into  pop- 
ular favor.  Under  its  fostering  care  and  benign 
influence,  free  schools  are  being  plentifutiy 
located  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and 
their  doors  are  now  open  to  all  her  children, 
rich  and  poor  alike.  We  do  not  have  in  the 
United  States  a  national  system  of  education. 
The  several  states  are  unrestricted  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  in  all  matters  peruiniog  to 
educational  affairs,  but  all  the  states  have  now 
an  organized  system  of  some  kind  by  which 
common  schools  are  being  estabhshed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  public,  at  the  public  expense. 

Soon  after  the  independence  of  the  American 
colonies  was  asserted  and  publicly  proclaimed, 
Pennsylvania's  first  Constitutionai  Convention 
was  convened  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It 
was  provided  by  that  convention,  and  set  forth 
in  Chapter  II.  section  44,  of  this  written  Consti- 
tution of  1776,  that  *'A  school  or  schoob  shall 
be  established  in  each  county  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  wiih 
such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the  public, 
as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  vouth  at  low 
prices,  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly  en- 
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couraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  uni- 
versities." 

Penn's  frame  of  government,  written  in  Eng- 
land, April  25tb,  1682,  contains  this  provision 
with  reference  to  education:  "The  Governor 
and  Provincial  Council  shall  erect  and  order  all 
public  schools,  and  reward  the  authors  of  useful 
sciences  and  laudable  inventions  in  said  pro- 
vinces.** This  written  declaration  concerning 
public  schools  was  promulgated  by  its  author 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  nearly 
one  hundred  years  before  the  framing  of  the 
Constitution  of  1776. 

At  the  same  time  the  New  England  colonies 
were  providing  means  for  the  education  of  the 
children  within  their  borders.  One  of  the  first 
laws  enacted  by  the  Puritan  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts, provided  that  every  township  increased 
to  fifty  houses  should  appdnt  a  competent  per- 
son to  teach  all  children  to  read  and  write,  and 
every  township  of  one-  hundred  houses  should 
set  up  a  grammar  school. 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  concerning  our  own 
Commonwealth,  that  from  its  earliest  history 
the  public  school  was  recognized  by  the  organic 
law  of  the  State  as  essential  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  yet  but  little  was  accomplished  in 
building  up  a  system  of  Free  Schools,  supported 
wholly  by  the  public,  until  1834,  which  practi- 
cally dates  the  beginning  of  the  present  Free 
School  System  of  Pennsylvania.  From  the 
very  meager  official  reports  obtainable,  of  the 
operation  of  the  system  for  the  first  period  of 
ten  years  after  its  adoption,  we  must  conclude 
that  it  was  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  its 
friends,  while  it  was  assailed  most  vigorously  all 
along  the  line  by  its  enemies. 

The  Constitutional  provision  of  1776,  before 
referred  to,  was  simply  a  declaration  expressive 
of  the  sentiment  of  its  framers,  respecting  edu- 
cation, not  followed,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
by  any  definite  legislation  on  the  subject.  A 
new  but  inadequate  provision  relating  to  educa- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  second  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1790.  It  was  set  forth  in  Article 
[     7th  of  that  instrument,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Legislature,  shall  as  soon  as 
I      conveniently  may  be,  provide  by  law  for  the 
I      establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  State  in 
inch  manner  that  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis. 
Sec^  2.  The  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  pro- 
moted in  one  or  more  seminaries  of  learning. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  when  this  Consti- 
tution was  amended  in  1838,  the  provision  con- 
cerning education,  adopted  forty-eight    years 
before,  remained  unaltered,  and  was  continued 
and  retained  in  the  organic  law,  as  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  on  the  subject  in  theory,  but 
not  in  practice,  until  the  adoption  and  ratifica- 
1      tion  of  the  new  Constitution  of  1873.    The  con- 
i      fititutional  provision  of  1873  "^^^  ^"  operation 
respecting  education,  is  liberal  in  letter,  spirit 
I      and  purpose.    It  is  contained  in  Article  10,  and 
is  as  follows: 

Section  i.  The  General  Assembly  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  public  schools, 
wherein  all  the  children  of  this  Commonwealth 
above  the  age  of  six  years  may  be  educated, 


and  shall  appropriate  at  least  one  million  dol- 
lars each  year  for  that  purpose. 

Sec,  2.  No  money  raised  for  the  support  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  shall 
be  appropriated  to  or  used  for  the  support  of 
any  sectarian  school. 

Sec,  3.  Women  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
upwards  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  of  con- 
trol or  management  under  the  school  laws  of 
this  State. 

In  1809  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Constitutional  requirement  of 
1790,  relating  to  the  education  of  the  poor 
"gratis."  This  act  remained  in  force  about 
twenty-five  years,  modified  somewhat  by  subse- 
quent legislation,  but  it  was  practically  inoper- 
ative and  valueless,  so  far  as  it  went  toward 
conferring  any  particular  benefit  upon  the 
children  of  the  State.  This  law  became  knowi| 
as  the  "pauper  act,*'  and  the  unjust,  unwise 
and  un-American  discrimination  between  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  sanctioned  by  its 
provisions,  made  it  deservedly  unpopular  with 
the  people,  and  finally  led  to  its  repeal. 
Scarcely  one  in  twenty  of  the  school  population 
of  that  period  found  the  way  to  such  scnools  as 
were  then  afforded,  under  the  operation  of  a 
statute  so  imperfect  in  its  provisions,  and  so 
narrow  in  its  aim  and  policy. 

Public  schools  are  now  multiplying  at  a  mar« 
velous  rate  of  increase.  Nowhere  is  this  fact 
more  apparent  than  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  your  own  county.  The  report  of  1888,  now 
in  course  of  publication,  gives  a  total  of  1464  in 
Allegheny  county,  including  the  schools  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  cities,  an  increase  of 
thirty-five  over  the  number  reported  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  first  tabulated  statement, 
of  an  official  character,  on  file  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  at  Harrisburg,  containing 
a  summary  of  county  statistics  relating  to 
schools,  is  for  the  year  ending  December,  1836. 
In  that  report,  Allegheny  county  is  credited 
with  131  schools,  116  male  and  11  female 
teachers,  with  a  total  of  7172  children.  Aver- 
age length  of  term  at  that  time  was  6  months 
and  9  days.  Average  salaries  of  male  teachers 
I26.05,  and  of  fem^es  1 18.47.  For  the  year 
ending  June  1846,  ten  years  later,  the  number 
of  schools  reported  for  Allegheny  county  was 
214,  185  male  teachers  and  63  females,  with 
an  enrollment  of  12.997  scholars.  The  average 
wages  of  the  male  teachers.  I26.58,  and  females 
^•97 >^  cents;  the  latter  for  some  unaccount- 
able reason  seems  to  have  decreased  nearly 
one- half  below  the  compensation  paid  to  the 
eleven  females  employed  in  the  county  in 
1836.  Of  the  1494  teachers  employed  in  the 
county  last  year,  197  were  males  and  1297  fe- 
males; the  number  of  pupils  then  in  school, 
was  77.393.  These  figures  will  doubtless  be 
materially  mcreased  in  the  report  for  the  current 
6chool  year,  beginning  June,  1888. 

Such  comparisons  as  these  startle  and  over- 
whelm the  thoughtful  friends  of  the  public 
schools  with  the  grave  responsibility  resting  upon 
directors  and  teachers.  The  magnitude  and 
importance  of  this  work  must  be  emphasized  on 
every  appropriate  occasion  which  presents  itself. 
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The  schools  have  claims  upon  the  people,  as 
well  as  upon  the  State,  which  cannot  be  safely 
disregarded.  More  is  demanded  and  expected 
of  them  to-day,  than  at  any  time  before  in  their 
history.  The  scope  of  their  work  is  being  grad- 
nally  extended,  and  they  are  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age  in  the  right  spirit. 

A  high  standard  of  professional  attainment 
for  our  teachers  is  now  regarded  as  a  requisite 
qualification.  Advanced  and  approved  methods 
of  teaching  are  meeting  with  popular  favor  on 
everv  hand.  A  mere  formal  compliance  with 
the  law  on  the  part  of  directors  is  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  the  only  thing  to  be  done  for 
the  schools  in  a  majority  of  our  districts.  Poor 
and  inadequate  school-houses  are  being  re- 
placed by  costly  and  commodious  buildings, 
worthy  of  the  cause  which  they  represent,  and 
commensurate  with  the  material  resources  of  the 
State.  Directors  in  most  instances  now  have  a 
better  and  more  intelligent  conception  of  their 
official  duties,  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  the 
responsibilities  of  their  office.  Their  trust  is  re- 
garded with  something  of  that  sacredness  which 
is  inspired  by  the  guardianship  of  children.  In 
them  they  are  beginning  to  iind  the  richest 
treasure,  and  are  realizing  the  meaning  and  true 
application  of  the  declaration  of  the  great  Master 
and  Teacher,  that  "A  man*s  life  consists  not  in 
the  abundance  of  things  which  he  possesseth.*' 

The  signs  of  the  times  are  full  of  hope  and 
promise,  but  we  must  not  be  soothed  into  a  con- 
dition of  contented  indifference.  The  material 
splendor  of  the  age,  if  unchecked  by  a  higher 
law  than  that  which  governs  the  selfish  world 
of  business,  will  drive  everything  before  it  to  a 
commercial  centre.  Mills,  mines  and  manu- 
factories are  making  demands  upon  our  youth 
by  pressing  them  into  their  service  at  a  very 
tender  age.  Humane  as  they  are  intended  to  be, 
legal  enactments  are  powerless  to  prevent  this 
costly  sacrifice  of  youthful  energy  and  lost  op- 
portunities. Stores  and  workshops  everywhere, 
in  towns  and  cities,  tell  the  same  sad  story  con- 
cerning unschooled  children  in  their  employ; 
justified  by  the  plea  of  business  necessity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  straitened  circumstances  on  the 
other.  The  education  of  children  in  many  in- 
stances is  regarded,  even  by  well-meaning 
parents,  simply  as  a  secondary  matter  of  minor 
importance  only,  and  is  set  aside  or  deferred  on 
the  most  trivial  excuses. 

We  fail  too  often,  I  fear,  to  comprehend  the 
very  close  and  intimate  relation  existing^  between 
the  duty  of  the  parent  and  the  destiny  ofthe  ch^ld. 

In  the  formative  period  of  character,  how 
easy  it  is  to  develop  and  direct  aright  the  good 
and  the  true  in  child- life.  Who  has  not  observed 
and  admired  the  honest  and  simple  trust  of 
children  in  parent  and  teacher,  which  opens  the 
way  for  unlimited  power  and  influence  in  guid- 
ing and  leading  them  onward  and  upward  to 
the  attainment  of  a  high  ideal  ?  Let  it  be  re- 
membered it  is  not  from  books  alone  that  les- 
sons are  learned  and  lasting  impressions  made. 
Surroundings,  associations  and  companionship, 
all  have  a  place  and  bear  a  most  important 
part,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  influenc- 
mg  the  lives  of  children,  and  contributing  to  the 


formation  of  their  characters.  So  it  is  with  the 
diversified  elements  that  make  up  a  school  and 
all  that  pertains  to  it.  The  inanimate  objects, 
grounds,  trees,  flowers,  buildings,  fences,  and 
furniture,  as  well  as  living  companionship,  make 
a  deep  and  abiding  impression  upon  the  observ- 
ant minds  of  children.  This  fact  is  well  illus- 
trated in  a  little  poem  by  Phoebe  Cary,  descrip- 
tive of  a  school : 

Swiftly  the  seasons  sped  away, 

And  soon  to  our  children  came  the  day 

When  their  life  had  work  as  well  as  pUty. 

When  they  trudged  each  mom  to  school  house  let 
Where  the  winter  road  and  the  highway  met— 
Ah !  bow  plainly  I  see  it  yet ! 

With  its  noisy  play-ground  trampled  so 
By  the  quick  feet,  running  to  and  fro, 
That  not  a  blade  of  grass  could  grow. 

And  the  maple  grove  across  the  road, 
The  hollow  where  the  cool  spring  flowed. 
And  green  the  mint  and  calamus  showed. 

And  the  house — unpainted,  dingy,  low. 
Shielded  a  little  from  sun  and  snow, 
By  its  three  stiff  locusts,  in  a  row. 

I  can  see  the  floor,  all  dusty  and  bare. 

The  benches  hacked,  the  drawings  rare 

On  the  walls,  and  the  master's  desk  and  chair: 

And  himself^not  withered,  cross  and  grim, 
But  a  youth,  well-favored,  shy,  and  slim; 
More  awed  by  the  girls  than  they  by  him ; 

With  a  poet's  eye  and  a  lover's  voice. 

Unused  to  the  ways  of  rustic  boys. 

And  shrinking  from  all  rude  speech  and  noise. 

Where  is  he?    Where  should  we  find  again 
The  children  who  played  together  there  ? 
If  alive,  sad  women  and  thoughtful  i 


Some  may  have  gone  in  sin  astray, 
Many  asleep  by  their  kindred  lay. 
Dust  to  dust,  till  the  judgment  day ! 

How  essential  it  is  for  directors  to  exercise 
good  judgment  in  selecting  a  site  for  a  school 
house,  wisdom  in  planning  the  building.— the 
home  of  the  school — and  to  care  well  for  the 
house  itself  and  all  its  appointments.  The 
mental  and  moral  nature,  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual,  or  soul-life  of  the  child,  are  not  only 
cultivated,  but  stimulated  and  strengthened,  by 
pleasant  assoeiations  and  attractive  surround- 
mgs.  The  psychological  and  physiological  are 
closely  related  in  this  particular.  The  mind 
and  body  do  not  crave  the  same  food,  but  phy- 
sical and  mental  activity  are  alike,  to  a  great 
extent,  dependent  on  bodily  vigor  and  health. 
The  sanitary  requirements  of  school  buildings 
claim  from  directors  more  attention  than  is 
generally  received,  What  avails  a  desirable 
location  of  a  school  house  to  the  pupils  who  are 
compelled  to  undergo  the  hardships  of  confine- 
ment in  dark  and  unsightly  rooms,  without  pro- 
per ventilation  and  heating  facilities,  both  of 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  contributing 
to  health  and  comfort? 

In  this  connection  two  very  important  duties 
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are  suggested.  The  first  of  these  devolves 
solely  upon  the  electors  in  choosing  directors, 
and  the  second  rests  wholly  with  the  directors 
in  the  selection  and  employment  of  teachers. 
The  office  of  director,  from  whatever  point  of 
view  considered,  is  one  of  very  great  importance 
and  responsibility.  Schools  have  been  ad- 
vaticed  to  a  high  standard  of  perfection  in  many 
instances,  by  boards  of  directors  composed  of 
liberal-minded  men  who  regarded  the  education 
of  the  children  as  having  the  highest  claims  to 
official  consideration  and  sanction.  On  the 
other  hand,  schools  that  were  in  a  fair  way  to 
satisfy  the  proper  educational  sentiment  of  the 
community  in  which  they  were  situated,  have 
been  dwarfed  and  crippled  on  the  plea  of 
economy,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them 
worse  than  useless  as  a  controlling  factor  in  ed- 
ucation. 

In  many  important  particulars  concerning 
the  management  of  the  public  schools,  the  direc- 
tors have  supreme  and  unquestioned  authority. 
The  petitions  and  protests  of  patrons  and  citi- 
zens are  of  no  avail  against  the  judgment  of  a 
board  of  directors,  and  even  the  courts  are 
powerless  to  give  redress,  on  many  points  that 
come  only  within  the  jurisdiction  and  discretion 
of  school  boards.  The  number  and  location  of 
schools  to  be  established  in  a  district,  the  neces- 
sity of  additional  houses,  the  selection  of  sites, 
plans  of  buildings  to  be  devised  and  approved, 
the  grading  of  schools  requiring  additional 
teachers,  the  distribution  and  admission  of 
pupils  to  the  several  schools,  books  used,  selec- 
tion of  teachers  and  wages  to  be  paid,  election 
of  superintendents,  the  rate  of  tax  to  be  levied 
for  schools  and  building  purposes,  and  other 
equally  important  and  imperative  duties  as- 
signed, and  powers  conferred,  are  matters  that 
come  exclusively  within  the  official  jurisdiction 
of  the  board  itself.  A  clear  discernment  of 
these  duties,  with  the  exercise  of  good  judgment 
and  wisdom  in  their  performance,  will  bring 
blessings  innumerable  and  invaluable  to  the 
people  of  a  district  so  highly  favored — positive 
good  in  one  case,  and  positive  injury  in  the 
other.  The  people  themselves  must  choose 
wisely  and  well,  unless  they  prefer  the  darkened 
road  of  ignorance  to  the  clear  highway  of  intel- 
l^ence;  the  one  obscuring  the  pathway  of 
childhood  while  the  other  illuminates  life*s  per- 
ilous journey  by  the  cultured  powers  of  intellect 
and  soul,  and  the  proper  development  of  mind 
and  body. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  duty 
of  selecting  teachers.  In  the  first  place,  the 
character  of  the  teacher  must  be  above  suspicion 
and  beyond  reproach.  God-fearing  and  God- 
serving  men  and  women  are  alone  truly  fitted 
for  the  office  of  teacher,  which  stands  next  to 
the  holy  calling  of  the  sacred  ministry.  Teachers 
wbo  are  striving  to  excel  must  have  scholastic 
attainments  and  professional  qualifications,  be- 
yond what  is  demanded  of  them  in  their  special 
department  of  school  work ;  but  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject  alone  and  the  ability  to  teach  will 
not,  in  themselves,  suffice  for  the  office.  A 
generous  spirit  of  unselfish  devotion  and  conse- 
cration to  the  work,  love  of  children,  tact. 


energy,  cheerfulness,  as  well  as  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, are  all  essential  to  the  true  teacher,  teach- 
ers in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Christian  pre- 
cept and  Christian  example  are  alike  indispens- 
able in  school  and  home.  "And  beside  this, 
giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your  faith  virtue, 
and  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  tem- 
perance, and  to  temperance  patience,  and  to 
patience  godliness,  and  to  godliness  brotherly 
kindness,  and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity.'* 

Braddock  township  is  comparatively  new  as 
an  organized  school  district,  having  been  formed 
by  a  division  of  Wilkins  township,  March  9th, 
1885.  Nineteen  schools  are  reported  in  this 
district  for  the  year  ending  June,  i883,  with  an 
enrollment  of  905  children.  Two  males  and 
seventeen  females  were  employed  as  teachers, 
at  an  average  salary  of  $82.50  for  the  former 
and  154*90  for  the  latter,  for  an  annual  term  of 
nine  months.  The  amount  paid  for  teachers'* 
wages  for  the  year  was  $9,720.50,  and  the  aver- 
age monthly  cost  of  each  pupil  in  the  schools  of 
the  district  was  $1.33.  This  is  a  creditable 
showing  for  your  district,  and  the  record  made 
in  the  particulars  noted  is  worthy  of  commen- 
dation. 

Good  school-houses  for  the  district,  long 
terms  for  the  children,  and  liberal  salaries  for 
the  teachers,  will  not  fail  to  bring  a  substantiad 
recompense  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the 
patrons,  for  every  dollar  expended  in  support  of 
the  schools.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however, 
when  a  different  and  opposite  policy  is  pursued. 
The  well-equipped  school  will  make  its  impress 
for  good  at  once  upon  the  community.  The 
manners  and  morals  of  the  children  will  show 
the  master  hand  that  plans  and  builds,  as  well 
as  the  cultured  head  and  heart  which  develop 
and  train  the  growing  mind. 

You  have  here  a  magnificei^t  school-house, 
a  building  which  is  an  honor  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  and  which  reflects  credit  on 
your  district  and  the  State.  The  directors,  by 
whose  official  authority  it  was  erected,  are  per- 
sonally entitled  to  the  heartfelt  gratitude  and 
most  kindly  remembrance  of  the  boys  and  girls. 
of  to-day,  and  the  men  and  women  of  the  future. 

This  building  is  yours ;  care  for  it  as  your  own. 
It  is  a  most  responsible  charge.  Let  it  be  your 
firm  resolve  here  and  now,  as  you  dedicate  this 
house  to  its  lawful  use  and  purpose,  to  have- 
within  its  walls  a  model  school.  Guard  well  the 
priceless  treasure  you  will  have  in  the  more 
sacred  trust  of  the  boys  and  girls,  whose  future- 
training  will  be  committed  to  your  charge.  With 
vigilant  watchfulness  and  unswerving  purpose,, 
permit  no  selfish  motives  nor  sectarian  prejudice- 
to  interfere  with  your  duty  to  your  solemn  trust. 

Let  patriotic  sentiments,  love  of  country  and: 
Irer  free  institutions  be  cultivated  in  your  homes, 
and  have  a  place  in  your  schools,  and  let  all,, 
old  and  young,  of  whatever  creed  or  nationality,^ 
unite  in  loyal  devotion  to  the  interests  of  oitrr 
public  schools.  In  them  and  through  theirr 
growing  influence,  as  in  no  other  way  and  by- 
no  other  agency,  may  we  hope  to  unify  ther 
diverse  and  discordant  elements  with  which  wer 
must  deal,  and  make  of  a  heterogenous  mass.  a-. 
homogeneous  people,  speaking  one  language,. 
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owing  allegiance  to  one  government,  and  being 
obedient  to  its  laws.  The  safety  of  our  repub- 
lican institutions  is  dependent  not  on  seculariz- 
ing, but  Americanizing  all  who  dwell  within  the 
national  domain. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  auspicious  outlook 
here,  on  what  has  already  been  accomplished, 
and  all  that  is  promised. 
\  Great  possibilities  are  within  the  legitimate 
sphere  and  influence  of  the  common  schools. 
Let  all  unite  in  earnest  efforts  to  advance  them 
to  a  still  higher  plane  of  usefulness. 

To  this  end  may  we  all  work  together  with  a 
common  purpose,  for  the  common  good  and  the 
promotion  of  the  public  welfare,  remembering 
as  individuals  the  solemn  Scriptural  declaration 
and  admonition,  "  for  whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
eth.  that  shall  he  also  reap,"  and  "  unto  whomr 
soever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be 
required.*  * 


OUR  EIGHTH  ARBOR  DAY. 


THE  observance  of  the  autumn  Arbor 
Day  has,  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  been 
inore  or  less  general  among  the  schools. 
2tlany  trees  have  been  planted,  and  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  school  grounds. 
In  Philadelphia  and  a  number  of  other 
places  the  afternoon  session  was,  by  order 
of  the  local  superintendents,  devoted  to 
Arbor  Day  work  and  the  consideration  of 
isubjects  specially  appropriate  for  the  day. 
'  The  awakening  of  a  local  interest  in  tree- 
planting  through  the  pupils  in  the  schools, 
lies  primarily  with  the  Superintendent,  and 
after  him,  in  the  district,  with  the  Teachers 
and  Directors.  If  the  Superintendent  be  in 
earnest  he  will  leave  his  mark  for  a  hundred 
years  everywhere  through  his  county,  city, 
borough,  or  other  field  of  supervision.  If 
glso,  there  be  in  each  district  a  few  Teachers 
and  one  or  two  Directors  who  are  awake  to 
the  importance  of  this  work,  they  are  the 
essential  leaven  to  the  mass,  and  will  in 
time  leaven  the  lump  of  careless  indifference 
or  gross  selfishness. 

As  usual,  we  give  space  to  the  proceedings 
at  the  Lancaster  High  School,  where  the 
address  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Dubbs,  D.  D.,  Professor 
pf  History  and  Archaeology  in  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  was  the  leading  feature  of 
the  programme.  The  music  by  the  pupils 
of  the  school.  Prof.  Matz  directing  the 
chorus  of  250  voices,  and  Prof.  Thorbahn 
leading  the  High  School  orchestra,  was  a 
delightful  feature  of  the  occasion.  About 
one  hundred  and  fifty  trees  were  distributed 
to  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  school,  towards 
the  close  of  the  morning  session,  afler  in- 
structions as  to  how  they  should  be  planted. 
'These  were  then  planted  at  their  homes  in 


different  parts  of  the  city.  The  formal  a- 
ercises  of  the  day  were  held  in  the  after- 
noon. The  following  is  the  address  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Dubbs  on 

THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  DAT. 

The  philosopher  Hegel  says :  "  If  you  would 
be  certain  of  immorality,  plant  a  tree!"  He 
does  not  promise  the  personal  immortality  whick 
we  hope  to  attain  in  a  higher  sphere.  The  tree 
of  Life,  which  grew  in  Eden,  has  left  us  neitha 
stock  nor  scion.  Nor  does  •he  mean  the  so- 
called  immortality  of  fame ;  for  in  the  opinion  of 
men  the  planting  of  a  tree  is  an  act  of  trifling 
significance.  He  rather  seeks  to  indicate  how 
in  planting  a  tree  you  are  starting  a  life-move- 
ment which  will  outlast  your  own.  You  your- 
self will  pass  away,  like  a  flower ;  but  the  tree 
which  you  have  planted  may  live  on  for  cen- 
turies. Though  m  its  old  age  and  decrepitude 
it  should  at  last  yield  to  the  power  of  the  blast, 
it  will  reproduce  itself  in  its  descendants,  so  that 
in  all  essential  respects  the  last  tree  that  grows 
on  earth  will  be  like  the  first.  After  aU,  the 
teaching  of  the  German  philosopher  is  but  a 
development  of  the  Scotchman's  advice  to  his 
son :  "  When  ye  hae  naething  else  to  do,  do  ye 
be  plantin'  a  tree ;  it  will  be  growin*  while  ye 
sleep." 

Men  have  planted  trees  for  thousands  of 
^ears,  but  Arbor  Day  is  a  comparatively  new 
institution.  In  certain  other  countries  the  im- 
portance of  planting  trees  and  protecting  forests 
IS  much  better  understood  than  in  our  own,  but 
the  festival  which  we  celebrate  appears  to  be 
distinctively  American.  It  has  not  the  authority 
of  antiquity,  which  sometimes  induces  reverence 
where  it  does  not  win  approval.  Can  we  hope, 
then,  that  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  fes- 
tival will  in  time  be  duly  appreciated  ?  Will  it 
find  its  way  to  the  hearts  ot  the  people,  so  that 
voung  and  old  may  recognize  its  use  and 
beauty  ?  Does  it  involve  the  elements — utilita- 
rian, intellectual  and  moral — which  are  essential 
to  its  permanent  and  enthusiastic  observance? 
These  are  questions  which,  on  this  delightful 
occasion,  it  may  be  well  to  consider. 

One  of  the  earliest  coins  struck  in  England 
for  circulation  in  America  bore  as  a  device  a 
full-blown  rose,  with  the  inscription  Utile  dulci, 
the  useful  with  the  pleasant  I  once  wondered 
what  the  authorities  in  the  mother  country  could 

rssibly  have  meant  by  such  a  device,  but  now 
think  I  know.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  gende 
warning  against  a  danger  to  which  the  inhalu- 
tants  of  a  new  country  are  peculiarly  exposed. 
The  rose,  the  queen  of  flowers,  was  intended  to 
remind  the  hard-working  colonists  that  the 
beautiful  needs  to  be  cultivated  as  well  as  the 
useful ;  that  life  has  higher  purposes  than  the 
gaining  of  a  livelihood.  No  aoubt  our  fore- 
fathers were  in  constant  danger  of  forgetting 
that  *'  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone."  They 
were  so  fully  occupied  with  the  cares  of  life  that 
they  had  little  room  for  those  higher  aspirations 
which  in  the  most  exalted  sense  render  life 
beautiful  and  pleasant.  They  but  rarely  re- 
garded the  grandeur  of  the  colossal  forests  that 
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reared  their  head  against  the  sky.  To  them 
trees  were  but  the  prior  occupants  of  the  soil, 
arrayed  against  the  colonists  like  hostile  armies. 
What  toil  they  expended  in  cutting  them  down, 
and  at  their  fall  they  rejoiced  like  soldiers  who 
have  won  a  battle.  Sometimes  they  even  girdled 
them  and  burnt  them  where  they  stood.  So  the 
war  went  on ;  and  though  a  few  individuals 
lifted  up  their  voices  in  protest  against  the  gen- 
eral destruction  of  forests,  it  was  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  at  last  the  supply  of  fuel  would  fail. 
If  they  could  have  foreseen  that  in  course  of 
time  coals  would  be  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  they  would  probably  have  felt  no  fear 
for  the  future. 

Many  years  passed  away  before  men  began 
to  realize  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  forests 
exposed  the  country  to  a  danger  which  was  not 
less  serious  because  it  was  less  apparent.  Here 
and  there  streams  began  to  fail,  and  plains  that 
had  once  been  fertile  looked  parched  and  with- 
ered. Hills  that  had  been  cqyered  with  forests 
were  now  bleak  and  sterile,  and  though  their 
sides  were  swept  with  floods,  they  gathered  no 
moisture  to  feed  the  failing  fountams.  Under 
such  conditions  the  warnings  of  history  were 
not  lost  upon  the  careful  observer.  Palestine 
was  deprived  of  its  forests  when  Titus  besieged 
Jerusalem,  and  the  land  which  h^d  flowed  with 
milk  and  honey  became  forever  a  scene  of 
desolation.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Spain  was  the 
garden  of  Europe;  but  when  Phillip  H.  built  the 
Armada,  the  forests  were  cut  down  to  furnish 
timber  for  that  ill  fated  fleet,  and  now  the  coun- 
try is  dry  and  sterile.  The  nations  of  Northern 
Europe  have  long  since  recognized  the  danger 
which  has  overtaken  the  East  and  South. 
There  the  forests  are  carefully  guarded,  and  in 
some  localities  not  a  tree  can  be  cut  down  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  authorities.  The  for- 
ester, who  has  charge  of  these  matters,  is  a 
recognized  official,  and  forestry  is  cultivated  in 
literary  institutions  as  an  important  branch  of 
study.  Who  that  has  seen  the  beautiful  parks 
of  Germany,  and  the  long  lines  of  trees  laden 
with  lusck>us  fruit  that  extend  along  the  public 
highways,  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  excellent 
results  of  this  scientific  system  of  forestry?  In 
this  country  we  have  been  greatly  blessed  by 
nature,  but  we  have  acted  like  spendthrifts,  and 
have  wasted  our  heritage.  Men  of  science  now 
tell  us  that  a  day  of  reckoning  is  drawing  near. 
Arc  we  willing  that  the  fate  of  our  country 
should  be  that  of  Palestine  and  Spain  ?  If  we 
are  not  prepared  for  the  "personal  government** 
which  attends  to  such  matters  in  Europe,  should 
not  a  plan  be  substituted  which  is  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  Republican  institutions? 
What  better  plan  can  be  suggested  than  that  of 
teaching  the  children  that  planting  trees  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  ?  On  the  ground  of  this  import- 
ant purpose  we  believe  that  Arbor  Day  will 
continue  to  be  celebrated,  and  that  it  will  an- 
nually increase  in  significance  and  importance. 
It  is  not  fanciful,  but  useful.  //  is  based  upon  a 
item  necessity. 

But  is  the  festival  which  we  celebrate  merely 
otilitarian  ?  Is  the  planting  of  trees,  also,  in 
^y  sense,  an    intellectual   employment?    Is 


there  any  reason,  from  this  higher  point  of  view, 
why  the  leadership  in  this  important  enterprise 
should  be  committed  to  the  schools  ? 

In  this  country  there  are  no  doubt  many 
thousands  of  people  who  have  never  planted  a 
tree.  In  the  great  cities  there  are  perhaps 
many  children  who  are  no  more  enlightened 
than  the  city  boy  who  visited  his  uncle  in  the 
country  and  saw  him  planting  trees.  "I'll  tell 
you,  uncle,"  he  said,  "what  kind  of  trees  to 
plant.  Plant  Christmas  trees,  and  then  you'll 
have  candies  and  oranges  all  the  year  round." 

Every  unusual  employment  which  is  pure  in 
its  character  and  beneficent  in  its  purposes  is  in 
a  certain  sense  intellectual.  It  lifts  the  mind 
above  the  routine  of  daily  life  and  leads  it  to 
the  contemplation  of  exalted  ideals.  The  plant- 
ing of  a  tree  is  a  recognition  of  its  excellence. 
It  is  accompanied  by  admiration  for  the  works 
of  nature,  and  is  naturally  succeeded  by  their 
intelligent  study. 

In  earlier  times  the  expression  of  admiration 
for  nature  ordinarily  assumed  the  poetic  form. 
Among  the  matchless  strains  of  poetry  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  there  are  many  which 
are  expressive  of  delight  in  the  beauties  of  the 
grove  and  forest. 

The  Queen's  daughter  is  "like  an  apple-tree 
among  the  trees  of  the  wood  ;'*  the  righteous  is 
"  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water."  "  The 
glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,"  ex- 
claims the  prophet  bard  of  Israel,  "  the  fir  tree, 
the  pine  tree  and  the  box  together,  to  beautify 
the  place  of  my  sanctuary."  Ancient  and  mod- 
ern literature  takes  up  the  strain  and  chants  the 
praise  of  nature's  handiwork.  Many  a  poet 
could  have  exclaimed  with  Cowper : 

**  O,  Nature  1  whojie  Elysfan  scenes  disclose 
His  bright  perfeciions  at  whose  word  they  rose, 
Next  to  that  power  who  formed  thee,  and  sustains. 
Be  thou  the  great  inspirer  of  my  strains." 

The  present  age  is  not  poetical.  It  has  been 
said  that  in  this  age  men  do  not  heed  "  the 
breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn."  We 
are  apt  to  care  more  for  the  practical  and  pro- 
ductive than  .for  the  sublime  or  beautiful  in 
nature  or  in  art.  If  the  present  age  is  not  poetic, 
it  is,  however,  at  any  rate,  eminently  scientific. 
It  appears  to  be  its  special  mission  to  reveal  by 
minute  study  the  profoundest  mysteries  of 
nature.  If  then  the  festival  which  we  celebrate 
should  fail  to  waken  "  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn" — if  it  should  not  produce 
poets,  it  may  direct  some  young  mind  to  the 
scientific  study  of  the  kingdom  of  Nature. 

The  field  is  boundless  and  the  harvest  sure. 
In  work  like  this  the  intellectual  powers  are 
fully  exercised,  and  in  the  judgment  of  our  fore- 
most educators,  every  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion is  deserving  of  earnest  encouragement, 

There  is  a  final  element  which  is  essential  to 
the  permanence  of  such  a  festival  as  the  pres- 
ent. It  must  not  only  be  useful  and  intellectual, 
it  must  be  moral  and  religious. 
•  No  educational  culture  is  worthy  of  the  name 
in  which  a  single  one  of  these  elements  is  lack- 
ing. It  may  seem  absurd  to  suggest  that  there 
is  a  religious  element  in  so  prosaic  an  employ- 
ment as  planting  trees ;  but  we  need  only  re* 
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member  that  in  this  enterprise  we  are  not  labor- 
ing for  our  personal  advantage  so  much  as  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  We  plant  that  others  may 
reap.  Selfishness  is  the  Dane  of  all  religion, 
and  every  lesson  that  teaches  us  to  love  our 
neighbor  is  in  the  highest  sense  religious.  It 
has  become  usual  among  men  of  science  to 
designate  regard  for  the  welfare  of  others  by  the 
high-sounding  name  of  altruism;  but  in  the 
language  of  a  great  writer,  '*  altruism  is  no  bet- 
ter word  than  charity."  Charity  is  the  chief  of 
the  graces ;  the  flower,  the  crown,  the  glory  of 
true  religion. 

Every  exalted  lesson  is  a  stepping-stone  to 
another  which  lies  hieher  than  itself.  We  cannot 
feel  the  brotherhood  of  man  without  believing 
in  the  fatherhood  of  God.  The  man  who  plants 
a  tree  knowing  that  others  will  rejoice  in  its  fol- 
iage and  fruit  when  he  himself  has  passed 
away,  is  not  fully  conscious  of  the  significance 
of  his  act  unless  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  he 
is  God's  almoner,  commissioned  to  distribute 
among  his  brethren  the  gifts  of  his  Father's 
bounty. 

Let  us  heed  the  Lessons  of  the  Day,  which 
are  at  the  same  time  the  lessons  of  life.  The 
lesson  of  practical  utility,  the  lesson  of  intellec- 
tual advancement,  and  the  lesson  of  moral  and 
religous  duty.  Together  they  constitute  a  golden 
chain  that  begins  with  the  lower  forms  of  crea- 
tion, passes  around  humanity  with  all  its  neces- 
sities, and  extends  upward  to  the  throne  of 
the  Creator. 

Let  us  not  only  heed  the  lessons  of  the  trees, 
but  let  us  hear  their  song.  As  they  bend  with 
the  breezes  they  seem  to  sing  their  Maker's 
praise  in  strains  of  sweetest  melody,  Joyously, 
then,  we  join  with  our  local  poet,  Harbaugh,  in 
his  brilliant  apostrophe : 

"  Trees,  trees,  trees. 
Ancient,  mighty  trees ; 
Arrange  yourselves  in  choirs,  ye  toresu  and  ye  leas, 
'    '      ell  tr        •  •        •  —  •  •    •  —      • 


And  swell  the  mighty  chorus,  till  it  soundeth  like  the  a 
^-notes  tor  the  sighing  bring, 
ge-notes  for  the  dymg  sing — 


Toy-notes  tor  the  sighing  bring. 

Dirge-notes  for  the  dymg  sing — 

Breathe,  ye  zephyrs,  soft  cantations. 
Roll,  ye  storm- wmds,  jubilations — 
Swell  the  song  of  trees.'' 

After  readings  by  pupils  and  music  by 
chorus  and  orchestra,  Mr.  J.  G.  Gable,  of  the 
High  School,  was  called  on  for  a  speech. 
He  responded  to  the  enthusiastic  call  of  the 
boys,  in  a  few  remarks,  much  as  follows : 

I  see  by  to- day's  programme  that  this  is  our 
eighth  Arbor  Dav.  I  could  scarcely  believe  it 
possible  that  we  nave  reached  so  high  a  figure 
did  not  facts,  in  several  directions,  point  to  the 
great  number  of  trees  planted  here  in  our  very 
midst.  A  strang^er  visiting  our  town  recently, 
after  viewing  our  improved  streets  and  fine  busi- 
ness houses,  our  handsome  and  commodious 
market  houses  and  bounteous  markets,  and  the 
sights  generally,  was  taken  up  on  one  of  our 
church  spires  that  he  might  see  the  city  as  a 
whole.  As  he  looked  over  our  homes,  each 
with  its  plot  of  ground  planted  with  green  and 
well-laden  fruit  trees,  he  said:  "Truly  you  have 
not  only  the  'Garden  County'  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  the  garden  city  as  well."  What  he  saw  in 
the  way  of  fruit  trees  is,  in  part,  the  result  of 


Arbor  Day.  Since  our  first  observance  of  the 
day,  four  years  ago,  there  have  been  planted  by 
the  High  Schools  alone  more  than  1,500  fruit 
trees,  not  counting  vines  or  shade  trees.  This 
is  our  direct  planting.  This  example  and  the 
public  institution  of  Arbor  Day  have  caused  the 
planting  of  several  thousand  more.  This  finr 
the  city  alone ;  how  many  have  been  planted  b 
the  county  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Man  is  largely  an  imitative  animal.  We  do 
things  in  good  measure  because  we  have  seen 
others  do  them.  We  needed  the  public  institn- 
tion  of  Arbor  Day  to  lift  us  out  of  the  rut  of  in- 
difference to  trees  and  tree-planting.  Ours  be- 
ing a  new  country,  our  fathers  were  employed 
in  cutting  down  the  forests  and  clearing  off  the 
land,  while  the  older  countries  were  planting 
trees  and  trying  to  restore  the  proper  equili- 
brium between  wooded  and  cultivated  land. 
Our  clearing  has  been  somewhat  overdone,  and 
the  words  of  Bryant's  "  Indian  at  the  Grave  of 
His  Father,"  who.  on  noting  our  decreasing 
streams  and  gradually- waning  fertility,  said: 

"  The  lands  our  tribes  were  crushed  to  get 
May  prove  a  barren  desert  yet,** 

may  one  day  prove  no  false  prophecy,  unless 
we  take  means  to  restore  a  part  of^ our  forests  so 
injudiciously  destroyed.  If,  during  the  last  two 
months,  you  bad  seen  and  sampled  as  I  have, 
the  large  and  luscious  fruit  left  by  pupils  and  ex- 
pupils  on  the  desk  of  our  principal,  you  would 
certainly  know  that  in  this  case  "  Bread  cast  upon 
the  waters  has  returned  after  not  many  days.** 

I  would  say  to  the  pupils  of  both  schools :  Go 
on  in  the  good  work  you  have  so  happily  be- 
gun. Plant  not  only  fruit  trees  and  vines,  but 
elms  and  pines  and  beeches — ^trees  that  will 
grow  and  flourish  long  after  you  are  dead,  and 
will  prove  a  noble  monument  for  any  one  to 
leave  behind — ^a  blessing  to  your  fellow-men. 

It  being  now  a  third  of  a  century  since  the 
principal  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  Mr.  J. 
P.  McCaskey,  entered  upon  the  work  of 
teacher,  he  told  them  he  would  not  speak 
much  of  Arbor  Day,  but  would  improve  the 
occasion  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  boys  and 
girls  present.  He  also  spoke  at  some  length 
of  the  importance  of  giving  free  instruction 
in  instrumental  music  to  the  pupils  of  the 
High  School. 

ONE-THIRD   OF  A  CENTURY. 

Arbor  Day  again.  You  have^  planted  your 
hundred  or  more  trees ;  you  have  sung  your 
songs  ;  the  orchestra  has  played  its  selections; 
we  have  heard  from  our  genial  and  scholarly 
friend  Dr.  Dubbs;  and  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme is  near.  Before  we  part,  however, 
there  are  two  or  three  things  of  which  I  feel  in- 
clined to  speak,  things  not  connected  directly 
with  the  occasion  that  has  called  us  together. 

It  is  now  thirty-three  years  and  over  since  I 
began,  in  a  small  way,  to  teach  the  boys  of  the 
High  School  something  of  the  elements  of  learn- 
ing. You  are  not  the  boys!  In  unbroken  pro- 
cession, for  a  third  of  a  century,  I  have  seen  the 
line  move  in  and  out  of  Che  doors  of  this  school— 
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always  moving  westward  toward  the  sunset — 
until  with  steady  tramp  you  are  now  passing, 
many  of  you  in  the  footsteps  of  your  fathers. 
Some  fifteen  hundred  boys  have  come  and 
gone,  It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  say  at 
times,  I  hope,  to  one  and  another,  as  he  has 
moved  slowly  by,  some  hopeful  word  of  counsel 
or  of  cheer,  or,  it  may  be,  of  earnest  warning  or 
sharp  reproof. 

Having  never  got  far  beyond  boyhood  I  have 
always  enjoyed  l^ing  among  the  boys,  and  see- 
ing them  have  a  good,  glad,  profitable  time. 
We  have  never  had  the  best  of  order,  nor  have 
we  ever  wanted  it  We  never  got  so  far  as  to 
have  eirls  in  our  classes,  though  I  have  often 
wished  them  there.  Those  who  ought  to  know 
say  I  should  congratulate  myself  on  this  as  a 
matter  of  good  fortune — ^that  girls  have  less 
average  go<xl  sense  than  boys  and  are  therefore 
harder  to  manage.  Now,  girls,  I  doubt  that ; 
but,  as  I  have  had  no  experience,  I  can  give 
you  only  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  the  very  best  people — ^the  most 
patient,  the  most  unselfish,  the  most  royal- 
oearted,  the  most  unwearied  in  well-doing — I 
have  ever  known  were  once  girls.  It  has,  I 
think,  been  a  mistake  all  these  years  that  the 
boys  and  girls  of  this  school  have  not  been 
together  daily  in  study  hall  and  recitation  room. 
Greater  good  would  have  come  to  both  from 
iuch  association. 

Now  that  we  are  together,  and  that  I  am  pass- 
iifg  a  stage  in  life  which  I  never  thought  to  see, 
let'  me  emphasize  the  occasion  by  asking, 
**Whydoyou  come  to  school  at  all  r*  I  an- 
swer. To  get  good  out  of  it — ^mainly,  in  disposi- 
tion and  character ;  in  much  less  decree,  in 
physical,  intellectual,  and  manual  attamment, 
important— essential,  indeed — as  attainment  in 
these  directions  may  be. 

"What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?"  asks  the 
old  catechism  of  our  boyhood.  "  To  steal  oxen," 
says  the  Bushman  of  South  Africa.  "  To  eet 
money,"  says  his  more  civilized  but  equally 
covetous  brother;  "To  kill  time,"  says  the 
idler;  "To  have  fiin,"  says  the  school  boy, 

\  wiser  than  the  rest  without  knowing  it.  And  so 
we  go.  The  **  chief  end**  is  not  to  secure  that 
which  is  best,  but  what  has  come  to  be  the 
thing  most  desired  by  the  individual,  though  it 
be  to  insure  wasted  hfe  and  infinite  loss  at  the 

I  end. 

!  Hear  the  answer  of  the  old  catechism — ^nor 
oian  nor  angel  could  improve  upon  it — "  Man's 
chief  end  is  to  glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy  him 
forever! "  God  is  the  essence  of  all  that  is  truly 
good,  of  every  kind  and  in  every  degree.  To 
desire  the  truth,  and  to  love  the  good  in  nature, 
in  science,  in  art,  in  literature,  in  morals,  in 
spiritual  things,  is  to  love  that  which  is  of  God ; 
it  is  to  "glorify  him"  with  an  increasing  love 
forever.  This  should  be  the  outcome  of  all  true 
education,  and  with  such  outcome  all  the  know- 
ledge that  is  of  value  in  the  world  but  serves  to 
broaden  our  thought  and  increase  our  joy.  We 
must  learn  and  teach  that  the  important  end  of 
the  education  we  should  get  during  our  brief 
stay  in  the  world  is  to  grow  brave,  generous, 
and  noble  in  disposition  and  character — with 


aspiration  high  and  pure,  and  the  strong  will 
trained  to  be  patient  of  toil. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  remember  that  while 
"Look  out  for  Number  One!''  is  the  frightful 
watchword  of  the  pit. — in  Heaven  it  is  "  No. 
2  *'  that  is  thought  of  and  cared  for ;  that  here, 
on  middle  ground,  the  deadly  strife  is  waged 
betwixt  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  that  we 
must  educate  and  grow  toward  the  one  and 
away  from  the  other.  Nor  is  there  harm  in 
the  thought  that  we  are  representative  of  the 
universe,  and  that  the  self-same  strife  now  rag- 
ing here  is  probably  going  on  in  millions  of 
other  planets  besides  our  own — for  why  all  the 
stars,  as  suns,  if  not  that  planets  may  revolve 
about  them  ?  and  why  the  planets,  if  not  that 
intelligent  beings  with  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  may  dwell  upon  them  ? 

These  are  thoughts  for  boys  and  girls  to  think, 
and  they  are  thinking  themi  in  the  true  spirit  of 
reverence  in  many  a  common  school  which  the 
narrow  theologian,  ignorant  whereof  he  asserts, 
is  pleased  to  denounce  as  "  godless.**  I  have, 
sometimes  thought  that  if  the  Master,  walking 
to-day  about  our  busy  streets  or  along  our 
country  roads,  as  of  old  in  Palestine,  should  sit 
down  for  a  while,  travel-stained  and  weary,  in 
a  rear  pew  of  a  church  of  one  of  these  .learned 
doctors,  he  would  often  turn  sadly  away — ^to  find 
welcome  rest  in  some  unpretending  school- 
house  on  the  hillside,  or  by  the  quiet  wood,  or  in 
the  crowded  city,  where  many  a  Martha  toils 
faithfully  and  many  a  Mary  dreams  as  she 
tends  her  litde  ones  with  love  as  true  and 
dear  to  Him  as  that  which  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
sisters  in  their  simple  home  in  Bethany. 

Ah !  religion  is  one  thing,  binding  the  race 
into  one  brotherhood  as  children  of  a  common 
Father,  and  it  should  be  a  large  element  in  all 
true  education.  Sectarian  dogma  and  con- 
troversy are  quite  another  and  very  different 
thing,  which  is  ignored  with  eminent  propriety  in 
our  schools.  Again,  as  of  old,  the  Master  stands 
in  contrast  with  the  doctors  who  condemn ! 
This  school,  for  which  I  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  as  pupil  and  teacher  for  a  period  of 
nearly  forty  years,  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been 
"godless.** 

As  I  look  back  over  the  years  I  see  some 
things  I  would  like  to  change ;  some  to  make 
better ;  some  things  I  would  do  that  have  been 
left  undone.  Time  permits  reference  to  but 
one  or  two  of  these.  I  would  have  more  Music 
and  more  Tree  Planting.  Of  the  latter  some- 
thing was  said  on  our  last  Arbor  Day ;  it  is  of 
the  K)rmer  I  care  now  to  speak  briefly. 

Some  one  says:  "The  Common  Schools 
should  give  only  the  mere  essentials  of  an  edu- 
ucation.  '  Music  is  a  luxury  !**  I  reply :  "So  is 
Heaven — in  the  opinion  of  a  good  many  people 
besides  the  Turks,  who  regard  it  so  much  a 
*  luxury  *  that  women  will  never  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  its  blessedness.**  Another  says:  "The 
Common  Schools  are  designed  to  feed  the  peo- 
ple upon  merely  common  fare.**  I  reply  :  "  The 
Common  Schools  are  meant  to  feed  the  common 
people  upon  the  very  bread  of  life ;  and  music  is 
no  mean  slice  of  the  precious  loaf  wherever  it  is 
found.*'    Still  another:    "Oh,  but  training  in 
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music  is  for  the  rich  who  can  afford  it.  It  isn't 
for  the  poor  !'*  For  shame !  Who  are  the  rich  ? 
Who  are  the  poor?  The  pauper  schools  be- 
long to  the  past  of  our  history.  The  Common 
School  knows  no  privileged  class.  It  recog- 
nizes i  but  one  test  of  merit — that  of  brains  and 
heart,  the  courage  that  dares,  and  the  will  that 
achieves  results.  The  so-called  rich  of  to-day 
were,  many  of  them,  the  poor  boys  and  poor 
girls  of  yesterday.  Had  they  been  better  taught 
in  youth,  this  community  would  be  the  richer  for 
it  now,  and  it  is  the  community  we  are  thinking 
of  no  less  than  the  individual. 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  in  the  old  build- 
ing on  Mulberry  street,  we  talked  the  matter 
over  with  the  boys,  and  thought  we  wanted  sing- 
ing in  the  High  School.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  said  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  our  employing  an  instructor  at 
our  own  expense.  We  engaged  a  professional 
teacher  for  a  number  ot  lessons.  The  late 
Geo.  F.  Breneman,  Esq.,  and  other  members 
of  the  Board  who  enjoyed  music,  came  in  to 
hear  the  boys  sing,  and  were  so  well  pleased 
that  the  engagement  was  made  permanent,  and 
extended  so  as  to  include  both  High  Schools. 
During  the  next  season  it  was  made  to  include 
the  secondary  schools,  and  later  on  the  primary 
grades.  Does  anybody  now  think  it  a  mistake, 
or  hold  that  the  money  has  been  unwisely  ex- 
pended? We  have  shown  in  our  orchestra 
during  the  past  year  or  more,  what  excellent 
work  can  be  done  by  our  boys  and  girls  with 
their  instruments,  and  we  ask  now  that  the 
way  be  opened  in  this  direction  also,  for  gratui- 
tous instruction  to  all  who  may  desire  it. 

"  What  we  would  have  in  the  community  we 
must  put  into  the  schools,"  and  the  refining  and 
humanizing  influence  of  music  we  need  in  all 
our  homes.  Let  these  High  Schools,  then,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  ability,  be  used  to  spread  the 
leaven  of  music  and  the  love  of  music  in  this 
community.  Youth  is  the  time  to  begin  this 
work.  An  adequate  salary  to  another  compe- 
tent instructor  is  all  that  is  needed.  We  have 
the  boys  and  girls  of  talent  and  courage;  we 
have  the  time  for  it ;  we  have  the  necessary 
facilities  of  place,  or  can  readily  provide  them. 
Twenty- five  of  our  boys  are  already  under  in- 
struction upon  different  musical  instruments. 
Fifty-six  additional  boys  have  reported  to  me 
during  the  past  day  or  two,  that,  if  instruction 
in  instrumental  music  were  made  as  free  as  in 
Latin  and  German,  they  would  be  glad  to  take 
lessons,  on  condition  that  each  of  them  should 
provide  his  own  instrument  and  the  necessary 
music. 

I  have  not  made  inquiry  of  the  girls  as  to  the 
number  now  under  instruction,  or  who  would 
take  lessons  under  conditions  as  above,  and  can 
speak  only  for  the  boys'  department.  But  the 
figures  here  given,  making  a  total  of  eighty  or 
more  boys —three-fourths  of  our  entire  enroll- 
ment— is  a  gratifying  surprise  to  me ;  and  this 
desire  being  so  strongly  manifested,  represent- 
ing the  wish  both  of  pupils  and  parents,  it  seems 
eminently  proper  that  instrumental  music  be 
added  to  our  list  of  optional  studies.  Let  us 
suppose  that  this  had  been  the  case  during  the 


past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  Lancaster  would 
be  a  city  of  greater  reftnement,  with  many  a 
better  home  and  happier  life  within  its  bordeis; 
for  into  the  lives  of  a  thousand  of  our  High 
School  boys,  often  with  cumulative  good  for 
generations,  would  have  gone  this  influence  of 
instrumental  music  to  cheer  and  bless ;  and  the 
same  is  true,  in  perhaps  greater  degree,  of  the 
girls'  department.  The  past  is  lost,  but  we  can 
improve  the  present,  and  make  sure  of  the  fiiture. 

Personally,  I  know  what  this  thing  means; 
and  I  know  it  better  as  the  years  go  by.  The 
atmosphere  of  all  my  childhood  life  is  filled 
with  the  music  of  my  mother's  voice,  in  ballads 
and  hymns,  and  cradle  songs.  It  was  a  clear, 
sweet  soprano  of  rare  quality  and  unusual 
power,  that  no  one  ever  seemed  to  tire  of  hear- 
mg.  She  sang  ^s  the  bird  sings ;  it  seemed  as 
natural  as  to  breathe ;  and  toil  grew  lighter  for 
herself  and  others.  I  never  knew  any  one  be> 
sides  to  sing  so  much  or  so  well  as  my  mother. 
"So  well,"  do  I  say?  I  know  it  is  the  fond 
prejudice  of  childhood.  I  have  heard,  with 
growing  appreciation  of  their  marvelous  gifts^ 
nearly  all  the  world's  great  queens  of  song  who  . 
have  appeared  in  concert  or  opera  upon  the 
American  stage  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years ;  but  not  for  all  of  them  would  I  give  the 
memory  of  my  mother's  songs  and  their  influ- 
ence upon  my  early  and  later  life. 

I  have  heard  all  the  great  violinists  of  the 
same  period,  some  of  them  again  and  again— 
and  I  love  a  fine-toned  violin  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  as  no  other  instrument  on  earth— 'bit 
the  charm  of  old  Enoch  Lytle's  fiddle  in  the 
big  kitchen  by  the  light  of  the  evening  fire^or 
whose  music  I  had  waited  in  glad  expectancy 
all  the  long  day — or,  later  on  and  better  suU» 
the  music  that  Uncle  Johnn>[  Wilson  used  to 
bring  from  the  strings  with  his  wizard  toucb-^ 
that  charm  is  never  broken.  Through  the 
music  of  the  masters  it  comes  sweeter  than  all 
the  rest,  the  witching  strains  of  a  far-off  fairy- 
land. While  my  head  assures  me  that  the  new 
is  better  than  the  old,  my  heart  says  No ! 

Whence  came  to  my  mother  the  untold  bless* 
ing  which  she  found  in  music  ?    And  whenct 
has  come  to  me,  through  her,  such  increasiof 
enjoyment  as  words  can  never  tell  ?    She,  no 
doubt,  inherited  her  sensibility  to  such  influ- 
ences.   This,  however,  would  have  remained 
comparatively  dormant  but  for  the  violins  in 
the  nome  of  her  girlhood  that  filled  her  sod 
with    melody;    the    old-time    singing  school* 
where  again  the  violin  was  always  present;  ^ 
and  the  church  service  that  gave  words  and  \ 
airs  never  to  be  forgotten.    What  were  those 
viohns  worth  to  her  during  all  her  long  life? 
What  have  those  violins  of  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago  been  worth  to  me  ?    Put  against  them  1 
any  bank  in  Lancaster — aye,  all  the  banks—  i 
and  I  would  still  take  the  old  violins.    They  ; 
mean  more  in  the  way  of  true  riches. 

We  have  boys  and  sirls  here  whose  gifb  itt 
too  great  measure  lie  dormant.  Give  to  thena 
now, — when  they  need  it,— opportunity  and  en- 
couragement. The  generations  that  must  fd*  i 
low  our  own  will  approve  the  wisdom  of  the 
deed  in  its  far-reaching  results. 
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Cameron  .   .    . 

.  Emporium    .   ,    . 

a«stcr.  .   .   . 

.  West  Chester  .    . 

Armstrong    .    . 

.  Kittanning    ... 

Hifflin  .... 

.  Lewistown   •   .    . 

Montgomery  .  . 

.  Norristown  .   .    . 

Wayne  .... 

.  Honesdale    .   .   . 

Northampton . 

.  Easton 

Allegbenj.  .    . 

.  Pittsburgh  C.  H.  . 

Daopbin   .   .   . 

.  Harrisburg   .   .    . 

Lancaster .  .    . 

.  Lancaster  .... 

Lawrence.  .    . 

.  New  CasUe  .   .   . 

SchnylkiU.  .   . 

.  Pottsvillc  .... 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  November,  i8£8. 

THE  following  are  the  times  and  places  at 
which  the  Annual  Session  of  the  County 
Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  in  the  counties 
named.  The  new  law  in  reference  to  attendance 
at  Institutes  authorizes  and  reauires  payment  of 
teachers  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  per 
day.  The  common  schools  of  the  county  must 
be  closed  during  the  week  of  Institute,  and  the 
time  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  part  of  the 
school  term  of  any  School  District.  It  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  all  the  teachers  will  be  in 
attendance  at  the  Institutes  held  in  their  respec- 
tive counties. 

October  22. 

.  October  22. 

.  October  29. 
October  29. 
October  29. 
October  29. 
November  5. 
November  12. 
November  12. 
November  12. 
November  12. 
November  12. 

.  November  19. 

.  November  19. 

.  November  19. 

.  November  19. 

.  November  19. 

.  November  19. 

.  November  19. 

.  November  26. 

.  November  26. 

.  November  26. 

.  November  26. 

.  December  3. 

.  December  3. 

.  December  3. 

.  December  3. 

.  December  10. 

.  December  17. 

.  Dectmber  17. 

.  December  17. 

.  December  17. 

.  December  17. 

.  December  17. 

.  December  17. 

.  December  17. 

.  December  17. 

.  December  17. 

.  December  17. 

.  December  17. 

.  December  17. 

.  December  17. 

.  December  17. 

.  December  17. 

.  December  24. 

.  December  24. 

.  December  31. 

.  December  31. 

.  December  31. 

.  December  31. 

.  December  31. 

,  Jattoary  7,  '89. 


Blair HoUidaysbarg 

Elk Ridgway  .   .   . 

Franklin  •  •   .    .  Chambereburg  . 

Fiikon McConnellabttrg 

Ttoga Wellsboro .  .   . 

Warren .....  Warren .... 
Washington  .  .  .  Washington  .  . 
Lebanon  ....  Lebanon  .  .   . 

Pike Milford  .... 

Snyder Middleburg  .    . 

York York 

Carbon Lehighton .  •   • 

Hnniingdon  .   .    .  Huntingdon  .  • 

Monroe Stroudsburg  .   . 

Perry New  Bloomfield 

hntata Mifflintown  .   . 

Bedford Bedford .... 

Butler Butler 

Centre Bellefonte.  .   . 

Qcarfidd.   .    .    .Clearfield.   .   . 

Clinton Lock  Haven  .  . 

Colombia ....  Bloomsburg  .  • 
Cunberland .  .    .  CarKsle  .   .   .   • 

Ftyette Uuiontown  .   . 

Lackawanna    .    .  Scranton  .   .    • 

Lueme Wilkes  Barre   .^ 

Lycoming .  .    .   '.  Mun^y  .... 

Mercer Mercer  .^  .   .   . 

Montour  ....  Danville*  .  .  , 
Northumberland  .  Sunbury    .   .   . 

Union Mifflinbnrg  .   . 

Venango  ....  Franklin   .   .    . 

Indiana Indiana .... 

lelfcnon  ....  Brookville .  .    , 

Beaver Beaver .... 

8»»dford  ....  Towanda  .    .   , 

Qarion Clarion  .... 

Somerset  ....  Somerset  .  .  . 
SnUivan  ....  Dnshore  .  ,  . 
€knwfot4 ....  McwlvUle .  .  . 
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DECISION  IN  THE  PITTSBURGH  CASE. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction.  ) 
Harrisburg,  Pa..  Oct.  i,  1888.     } 

Rbv.  I.  N.  Hays,  D.  D.,  I.  H.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  and  Otmbrs  : 

Dear  Sirs:  As  a  committee,  representing 
quite  a  large  body  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh, 
you  have  asked  this  Department  to  give  its  of- 
ficial construction  of  the  law  governing  School 
Directors,  in  the  purchase,  holding,  and  disposal 
of  school  property.  The  request  is  grounded 
upon  what  you  regard  a  violation  of  law  by  a 
board  of  directors  within  the  Pittsburgh  School 
District,  who,  as  alleged,  have  rented  or  leased 
a  public  school- building  for  the  use  of  a  private 
and  parochial  school. 

This  Department  can  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  make  official  answer :  and  the  ques- 
tion raised  is  of  such  fundamental  importance, 
that  we  feel  constrained  to  send  our  construe* 
tion  of  the  law  to  the  directors  referred  to,  as 
well  as  yourselves. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Comiponwealth  (Ar* 
tide  X,  Section  1-2)  declares  that  "the  General 
Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system 
of  public  schools,  wherein  all  the  children  of 
the  Commonwealth,  above  the  age  of  six  years, 
may  be  educated,  and  shall  appropriate  at 
least,  one  million  dollars  each  year,  for  that  pur- 
pose,'* and  that  "no  money  raised  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  schools  of  the  Commonwealth 
sball  be  appropriated  to,  or  used  for,  the  sup- 
port of  any  sectarian  school."  Under  these 
wise  and  imperative  declarations  of  the  Consti- 
tution, our  public  school  system  is  carried  for- 
ward, and  must  be  maintained. 

In  establishing  the  public  school  svstem,  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  which  tiie  present 
Constitution  thus  makes  imperative,  the  General 
Assembly,  by  Act  approved  May  8,  A.  D. 
Z854,  Section  18,  provides  "that  the  several 
school  districts  within  this  Commonwealth  shall 
iave  capacity  as  bodies  corporate  *  *  *  *  to 
purchase  and  hold  such  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty as  may  be  necessary  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  the  schools,  and  the  sante  to 
sell,  alien,  and  dispose  of,  when  It  shall  no 
longer  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  aforesaid.** 

It  is  plain  from  this  section,  without  further 
citation,  that  school  houses  and  grounds  are 
held  by  boards  of  directors,  as  corporate  bodies, 
in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools,  that  is, 
tfbr  schools  established  and  maintained  by  the 
public  t^nd,  under  the  authority  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws — not  for  private  or  parochial 
schools,  but  for  statutory  schools. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  such  trust  directors  have 
no  right  to  go.  All  diversion  of  school  property 
to  other  uses,  not  purely  incidental,  is  clearly 
unauthorized  and  illegal. 

It  certainly  is  a  plain  principle  of  law,  thiy^ 
corporate  property  must  be  used  solely  for  cor> 
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porate  putposes.  Otherwise,  sdl  the  school 
property  of  the  Commonwealth  might,  by  a 
simple  vote  of  directors,  be  devoted  to  any  pur- 
pose they  saw  fir. 

In  the  syllabus  of  a  decision  rendered  by 
Hon.  George  W.  Mcllvaine,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  (35  Ohio,  f.  143),  it  is 
held,  6rst :  That  **  boards  of  education  are  in- 
vested with  the  title  to  the  properly  of  their  re- 
spective districts  in  trust  for  the  use  of  public 
schools,  and  the  appropriation  of  such  properw 
to  any  other  use  is  unauthorized,**  and  second, 
"  that  a  lease  of  a  public  school  house  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  private  or  select  school 
taught  therein,  for  a  term  of  weeks,  is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  trust;  and  such  use  of  the  school 
house  may  be  restrained  at  the  suit  of  a  resi- 
dent taxpayer  of  the  district.'* 

In  rendering  the  decision,  this  able  Judge 
says :  "  The  question  in  this  case  relates  solely  to 
the  power  of  a  board  of  education  to  appropnate 
the  public  school  house  of  its  district  to  private 
uses,  or,  indeed,  to  any  use  other  than  public 
schools.  After  citing  the  Ohio  enactment  tor  the 
re-organization  and  maintenance*  of  common 
schools,  which  defines  the  powers  and  capacities 
of  school  directors  in  language  almost  the  exact 
parallel  of  our  enactment  above  quoted,  he 
says:  "By  virtue  of  these  sections,  all  public 
school  houses  are  vested  in  the  boards  of  edu- 
cation in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  public  or  com- 
mon schools,  and  the  appropriation  of  them  to 
any  other  use  is  unauthorized  and  illegal." 

In  the  case  submitted  to  us,  it  is  stated  that 
thelJOSffd  of  directors  have  rented  or  leased  a 
public  school-building  for  the  use  of  a  j>arochiai 
sc^ol,^where  the  peculiar  dogmas  and  usages 
of  a  particular  cnurch  are  promulgated  and 
taught,  or  where  only  a  certain  distinct  class  of 
children  are  admitted.  In  this  case,  granting 
the  statement  of  facts,  there  is  not  only  an  un- 
authorized violation  of  trust,  but  a  seeming  in- 
difference to  what  is  explicitly  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  itself. 

A  school  is  not  sectarian  because  taueht  by  a 
minister,  or  priest,  or  any  church  officisa.  But  a 
school  controlled  or  managed  in  the  interest  of 
any  particular  church  organization,  upholding 
its  peculiar  confession  and  ecclesiastical  prac- 
tices, and  used  for  any  class  of  pupils,  exclusive 
of__others,  is  certainly  sectarian.  It  does  not, 
in  any  sense,  belong  to  our  system  of  public 
schools.  On  the  contrary,  no  money  raised  for 
the  support  of  the  public  schools  can  be  used 
for  its  support,  without  a  direct  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  Were  school  directors  permitted 
to  lease  our  public  property  thus,  at  their  own 
will,  for  the  use  of  parochial  schools,  the  eccles- 
iastical convictions  of  the  directors  could  turn 
our  public  schools  into  as  many  different  kinds 
of  church  schools  as  there  are  different  denomi- 
nations in  the  Commonwealth.  The  point  is 
too  plain  to  require  any  further  explanation. 

Some  may  be  willing  to  grant  that  directors  can 
allow  school-buildings  to  be  used,  out  of  school 
hours,  for  such  incidental  purposes  as  singing 
schools,  debating  societies,  &c.,  without  justify- 
ing an  injunction  of  restraint,  although  there  has 
b^n  a  decision  in  Connecticut,  by  a  divided 


court,  even  against  this  (see  27  Connecticut,  f. 
499) ;  yet  here  the  school-building»  as  alleged, 
is  used,  not  incidentally,  but  exclusively,  for  a 
purpose  not  contemplated  in  the  law,  and  for- 
oidden.  as  regards  statutory  schools,  by  the  Con- 
stitution itself.  The  very  fact  that  the  school- 
building  is  rented,  or  leased,  or  granted  for  the 
temporary  use  of  a  school,  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  its  essential  corporate  use  is  perverted; 
for  public  schools  do  neither  lease,  nor  rent,  nor 
ask  for  the  temporary  use  of  that  very  property 
which,  by  public  tax,  has  been  purchased,  and 
is  to  be  held  in  trust  for  their  permanent  use 
alone.  £.  E.  Higbee, 

Supt.  oj  Public  Instruction. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Allegheny — Supt.  Hamilton:  The  leading 
educational  event  during  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber was  the  dedication  of  the  new  school  build- 
ing in  Braddock  township,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  school  edifice  in  this  section  of  the 
State.  The  structure  is  large  and  commodious, 
a  handsome  two-story  brick  building,  contain- 
ing twelve  school- rooms  and  a  Directors*  office. 
It  IS  furnished  with  patent  furniture,  slate  black- 
boards, and  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the 
Smead  and  Rutan  system.  Each  room  has  a 
cloak  and  wash-room  attached,  and  the  build- 
ing throughout  is  supplied  with  every  necessary 
article  of  school  apparatus.  It  was  appropri- 
ately dedicated  September  ist,  when  it  was 
crowded  with  citizens,  enthusiastic  in  the  cause 
of  education  and  eager  to  congratulate  the 
School  Board  upon  the  success  that  has  crowned 
their  labors  in  the  construction  of  this  building. 
Hon.  John  C.  Newmyer  presided.  The  dedica- 
tory address  was  made  by  Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart, 
Deputy  State  Superintendent.  The  music  was 
by  the  Braddock  Choral  Union.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Maj.  Robert  E.  Stewart,  President  of 
the  School  Board,  Wm.  Yost,  Esq.,  and  Super- 
intendents Luckey,  Morrow,  Deane,  Reed  and 
Collier.  Revs.  Boyle,  Munden,  Shaw  and 
Dickey  participated  in  the  exercises,  and  brief 
remarks  were  made  by  some  of  the  leading 
citizens.  The  J.  O.  U.  A.  M.  have  presented 
flags  to  many  of  the  schools  of  our  county,  and 
the  occasions  of  these  presentations  have  been 
marked  by  great  public  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

CENTRE-~Supt.  Wolf:  The  new  school  build- 
ing at  Philipsbui^,  which  was  occupied  ibr  the 
first  time  September  17th,  is  one  of^  the  best  of 
its  class  in  the  State.  It  occupies  a  whole 
square,  and  is  surroundeck  by  about  130  beauti- 
ful trees,  from  30  feet  to  35  feet  high.  The 
premises  are  built  of  red  brick,  with  a  turret  90 
feet  high  from  the  ground,  in  which  is  hung  the 
school  bell.  The  length  of  the  front  is  128  feet, 
and  108  feet  deep.  At  the  rear  are  two  wings 
in  addition  to  the  main  building,  each  47  feet 
by  39  feet.  On  the  basement  or  ground  floor  are 
large  tubes  for  admitting  air  for  transmission 
through  the  buijding,  as  also  two  laige  boilers 
for  generating  steam  for  warming  the  premises. 
On  the  first  floor  there  are  eight  school-rooms, 
each  33x24  feet,  all  fitted  with  improved  fold- 
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ing  seats  and  desks.  The  Princtpars  office  and 
teachers'  private  room  are  on  this  floor.  In  the 
lobby  is  fixed  the  gong  by  which  the  general 
movements  of  the  school  are  controlled.  On 
the  second  floor  there  are  six  school -rooms, 
fitted  up  in  the  most  convenient  manner.  The 
study  hall  is  a  very  fine  room,  60x50  feet,  and 
has  seating  accommodation  for  120  pupils, 
which  number  may  be  doubled,  if  necessary. 
It  is  beautifully  lighted,  and  commands  a  lovely 
view  of  the  surrounding  district.  The  principal 
of  the  schools  is  Prof.  W.  H.  Sheeder. 

Chester.— Supt.  Walton :  A  first-class  dou- 
ble school  buildmg  has  been  erected  at  Ber- 
win.  It  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Smead 
system.  The  architecture  of  the  building  is  in 
keeping  with  the  finest  along  the  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  west  of  Philadelphia. 
The  entire  equipment  is  of  the  best ;  cost  about 
I7000.  New  houses  have  also  been  built  at 
Sandy  Hill  and  at  Mt  Hope.  East  Brandy- 
wioe  is  putting  in  three  slate  blackboards. 

CuNTON. — Supt.  Brungard :  We  can  report 
general  advancement  all  along  the  line.  Lamar 
has  supplied  one  room  with  patent  furniture, 
two  schools  with  Harper's  Cyclopedia  of  His- 
tory, and  remodeled  one  building  so  as  to  make 
it  one  of  the  finest  school  rooms  in  the  county. 
Wayne  has  furnished  each  of  its  schools  with  a 
set  of  large  outline  maps  and  physiological 
charts.  Pine  Creek  also  furnished  each  of  its 
schools  with  physiological  charts. 

Franklin. — Supt.  Slyder :  We  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  many  of  the  townships  are  to  have 
teachers'  meeting  this  year.  We  heartily  com- 
mend teachers  for  activity  and  energy. 

Greene. — Supt.  WaychofT:  One  of  our  most 
prominent  teachers,  Mr.  A.  I.  P.  Rinehart, 
principal  of  the  Waynesburg  schools,  died  in 
September.  He  had  won  for  himself  an  excel- 
lent reputation.  Mr.  G.  F.  Martin  succeeds 
him.  The  scourge  of  a  malignant  fever  has 
caused  the  death  of  three  of  our  teachers. 

HuNTiNGDON.—Supt.  Brumbaugh :  Although 
the  examinations  this  year  were  much  more 
comprehensive  and  exacting  than  formerly,  the 
teachers  have,  in  nearly  all  cases,  met  the  re- 
quirements. A  few  of  the  old  teachers,  who  are 
**  fixed  in  their  ways,"  were  retired.  We  are 
seeking  for  the  most  progressive  and  enthusias- 
tic element  in  our  county  for  teachers,  and  are, 
to  a  large  extent,  finding  it.  When  parents 
come  to  realize  how  much  of  all  that  education 
is.  comes  from  the  teacher,  the  exactness  of  the 
Superintendent  and  the  scrutiny  of  intelligent 
direction  will  be  reinforced  by  the  wisest  and 
best  in  social  and  home  influence,  and  our 
schools  will  take  a  long  stride  forward. 

Lancaster. — Supt.  Brecht:  A  dozen  years 
hack,  comparatively  few  school*  houses  in  this 
county  had  mounted  on  their  roof  the  large  dis- 
to  bell  which  now  rings  morning,  noon  and 
evening,  from  the  school-house  in  every  neigh- 
borhood of  the  entire  county.  What  was  a 
novelty  to  the  community  at  first  gradually  grew 
uto  a  necessity ;  and  now  the  bell  on  the  rural 
school-house  is  there  to  stay.  A  few  decades 
^>  little  heed  was  given  to  the  matter  of  hav- 
ing water  for  drinking  ^d  general  purposes  on 


the  school  premises.  Every  purpose  was  an- 
swered if  it  could  be  obtained  at  one  of  the 
neighboring  houses.  Distance  and  bad  roads 
were  considered  onlv  in  so  far  as  to  select  the 
place  nearest  the  school,  whether  a  Quarter  or 
a  half  mile  away,  with  little  or  no  reference  to 
its  inconvenience.  Slowly  a  change  took 
place,  beginning  and  spreading  with  the  efforts 
of  districts  in  various  psuts  of  the  county  to  sup- 
ply schools  with  water  on  their  own  grounds ; 
and  two  townships,  Salisbury  and  Leacock, 
have  taken  hold  of  this  improvement  in  an  or- 
ganized way.  In  both  townships  the  directors 
have  supplied  nine  of  their  thirty-one  schools 
with  cemented  cisterns,  Blatchley  pumps,  cast- 
iron  troughs  and  other  necessary  equipments, 
either  on  the  porch  or  in  the  rear  of  the  school- 
room. The  refreshing  sense  of  enjoyment  and 
health  which  this  home  comfort  produces,  in 
contrast  with  the  open  bucket  absorbing  the 
poisonous  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  school- 
room, leads  us  to  hope  that  the  schools  will  all 
eventually  have  the  conveniences,  comfort,  and 
protection  of  oui^  homes. 

Lycoming. — Supt.  Lose :  Out  of  223  candi- 
dates for  teachers  certificates,  thirty- one  were 
rejected.  The  questions  of  the  examination 
were  designed  to  test  the  applicant's  understand- 
ing of  the  subject  rather  than  his  memory,  and 
I  feel  confident  that  no  one  has  been  licensed 
to  teach  who  is  unfit. 

McKean. — Sup.  Eckles:  Our  schools  are 
opening  under  very  favorable  circumstances. 
The  directors  seem  determined  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  improve  the  schools.  They  are  de- 
manding a  better  grade  of  teachers,  and  are 
paying  better  wages.  We  are  sending  more 
teachers  to  the  State  Normal  Schools  than  ever 
before.  More  work  is  being  done  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  school  buildings,  and  alto- 
gether the  signs  are  very  encouraging. 

Mifflin — Supt.  Myers :  Directors  are  awak- 
ening to  the  neeas  of  the  schools,  and  are  tak- 
ing a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  providing  for 
supplementary  reading  material.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  and  we  shall  have  a  library  in 
all  our  schools ;  at  least,  we  hope  so.  Armagh 
and  Granville  townships  have  each  a  new  house 
to  dedicate  this  fall.    We  still  need  a  few  more. 

Northumberland.— Supt.  Bloom:  During 
the  vacation  just  closed,  marked  attention  was 
given  to  the  sanitary,  as  well  as  the  general 
conditions  of  the  school-rooms.  All  the  build- 
ings of  Sunbury,  and  those  of  Point  township, 
were  repainted,  and  present  a  ver^  creditable 
appearance.  The  schools  now  m  progress 
opened  under  favorable  circumstances.  This  is 
very  encouraging,  and,  with  the  able  corps  of 
teachers  employed  throughout  the  county,  good 
results  are  naturally  expected. 

Perry. — Supt.  Aumiller :  I  have  visited  dur- 
ing this  month  the  schools  of  Bloomfield, 
Newport,  Millerstown,  Duncannon,  and  Marys- 
ville.  Most  of  these  schools  are  working  under 
carefully-prepared  courses  of  study,  and  thor- 
ough work  may  be  expected  as  a  consequence. 
The  enrollment  in  the  primary  and  interme- 
diate grades  is  generally  large.  In  the  high 
Khools  it  ranges    from  twenty-two  to  forty. 
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Snyder. — Supt.  Herman:  About  twenty 
teachers  attended  our  four  weeks*  Normal.  In 
Selinsgrove  the  salary  of  the  Principal  has  fajpen 
increased  to  ^fio  per  month.  The  attendance 
at  these  schools  is  somewhat  irregular,  on  ac- 
count of  the  employment  afforded  by  the  match 
and  canning  factories.  The  directors  of  Mid- 
dleburgh  have  made  much- needed  improve- 
ment in  their  school  property.  West  Beaver 
has  added  a  very  substantial  house  to  the  hst 
of  good  houses  in  the  county.  We  expect  a 
very  fruitful  year's  work. 

Somerset— Supt.  Berkey:  After  rejecting 
ninety- five  applicants,  we  have  left  a  teaching 
force  of  299  for  263  schools.  It  gives  me  pleas- 
ure to  note  an  increase  in  teachers'  wages  in 
quite  a  number  of  districts.  Nearly  all  Ae 
schools  are  now  in  operation.  Meyersdale  will 
have  a  term  of  eight  months. 

Sullivan — Supt.  Black:  The  annual  six 
weeks'  session  of  our  Normal  Institute  has 
closed.  It  is  by  means  of  this  Institute  that  we 
prepare  our  young  teachers  to  take  the  place  of 
those  who  annually  leave  «the  profession. 
There  was  an  average  attendance  of  about 
forty  teachers,  with  tuition  free.  I  gave  instruc- 
tion in  the  common  branches  and  in  methods 
of  teaching. 

Union— Supt.  Johnson :  The  County  Teach- 
ers' Association  met  in  Cowan,  September  22d. 
Thirty- five  teachers  were  present.  Dr.  White's 
methods  of  teaching  special  branches  received 
attention.  Dr.  H.  C.  Brown  discussed  "The 
Constitution  as  a  Factor  in  Education ; "  Prof. 
D.  P.  Stapleton  took  "Ocean  Currents,  and 
how  they  Affect  Climate;"  Phares  F.  Ranck 
discussed  "Technical  Grammar;"  Mr.  J.  A. 
Kelly,  president  of  the  Buffalo  School  Board, 
delivered  the  address  of  welcome ;  Miss  Schrack 
gave  a  recitation,  and  B.  R.  Johnson  delivered 
a  lecture  on  "  Self-improvement."  Much  inter- 
est was  manifested  throughout  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings. 

Venango— Supt.  Lord:  The  new  school 
building  in  the  Rocky  Grove  district  has  just 
been  completed.  It  is  a  very  convenient  two- 
room  building,  of  good  size,  well  built  and 
nicely  furnished — a  credit  to  the  township. 
Oakland,  Sugar  Creek  and  Cornplanter  town- 
ships have  placed  the  new  "  Complete  Charts  " 
in  each  of  their  schools.  The  average  length 
of  term  in  this  county  will  be  nearly  a  half 
month  longer  than  last  year.  Credit  this  to  the 
increased  State  appropriation.  Everything 
seems  favorable  for  a  first-class  school  year. 

Bethlf:hem — Supt,  Desh:  The  new  school- 
house  erected  last  year  has  been  occupied. 
The  building  is  of  the  most  approved  style, 
with  the  Smead  system  of  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing.    It  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 

Chester — Supt.  Foster:  The  annexation  of 
North  Chester  borough  to  Chester  city  increases 
the  number  of  teachers  in  this  district  to  sixty- 
one.  A  large  school  building  is  in  process  of 
erection  in  the  Second  Ward,  which  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  about  November  ist. 
Vocal  music,  as  a  branch  of  study,  has  iust 
been  introduced  into  the  public  schools,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  series  of  charts  and  music  readers. 


CoRRY — Supt.  Colegrove:  During  the  sam- 
mer  vacation  the  Board  expended  over  |2ooo, 
in  repairs  and  improvements.  All  but  three  of 
last  year's  teachers  were  retained.  Our  schools 
opened  auspiciously,  with  a  full  attendance. 

Dunmore  —  Supt.  Fowler:  Our  schools 
opened  with  a  full  attendance.  We  are  short 
of  room,  but  our  new  building  will  be  ready  in 
about  one  month. 

Nanticoke — Supt.  Monroe:  We  hold 
monthly  Institutes.  At  our  September  meeting  | 
Supt.  Coughlin  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
"Language  Teaching,*'  and  Prof.  Edward  I. 
Wolfe,  a  practical  talk  on  "  Mistakes  in  Teach- 
ing." On  Monday  evening  of  each  week,  I  | 
meet  the  teachers  of  first  and  second  year's 
grades,  and  give  instruction  in  the  teaching  of 
number  and  form ;  on  Tuesday  evenings,  I  dis- 
cuss "Language"  and  "Geography  and  Sand 
Modelling  "  with  the  teachers  of  the  second  and 
third  year's  grades;  and  on  Wednesday  even- 
ings, the  teachers  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
year's  grades  have  methods  in  teaching  com- 
position. These  meetings  are  very  helpful  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  3ie  several  grades  and 
in  giving  new  and  better  methods  of  teaching, 

New  Castlb. — Supt.  Bullock :  Our  schools 
opened  under  very  encouraging  circumstances  \ 
— no  sickness,  and  an  increase  of  about  300 
pupils.  Many  pupils  are  now  in  school  who  | 
were  formerly  on  the  streets.  The  patrons  are  | 
more  interested  and  the  month's  work  has  '; 
passed  along  very  smoothly.  Three  additional  | 
schools  have  been  opened  to  accommodate  the  \ 
increasing  number. 

Nokristown. — Supt.  Gotwals  :  The  school- 
rooms were  all  cleaned  and  put  in  excellent  re- 
pair for  the  new  year.  During  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  month  we  had  but  one  session  a 
day,theschool5  closing  at  12  o'clock.  Teachers 
and  pupils  entered  upon  their  work  with  con- 
siderable zeal. 

South  Bethlehem.— Supt  Wilt :  The  Board 
has  provided  the  Superintendent  with  a  neat 
room,  suitably  furnished.  Considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  during  the  past  year,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board,  in  the  way  of  beau- 
tifying the  surroundings  of  the  school  buildings : 
iron  fences  have  been  placed  in  front  of  two  of 
the  buildings,  shade  trees  and  shrubbery 
planted,  and  other  improvements  made.  The 
I^ormal  Music  Course,  lately  introduced,  has 
brought  new  life  unto  the  teachers'  work ;  every- 
body seems  to  be  pleased  with  it. 

South  EASTON.-^upt.  Shull ;  The  School 
Board  has  recognized  the  fact  that  their  Super- 
intendent could  not  teach  six  hours  per  day  and 
at  the  same  time  give  adequate  attention  to 
supervision.  They  have  therefore  provided  an 
assistant  teacher  for  the  high  school.  They  have 
aiso  increased  the  salary  of  the  principal.  Our 
schools  have  opened  under  circumstances  that 
have  inspired  us  all  with  a  great  deal  of  earn- 
estness. 

Steelton. — Supt.  McGioness:  The  new 
school  building  in  the  First  ward  was  com- 
pleted during  the  summer,  and  is  now  accom- 
modating 200  pupils.  The  building  is  complete 
in  all  its  arrangements.      The  Rutao-Smead 
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aoparatus  for  heating  and  ventilating,  with 
wnich  it  is  supplied,  is  doing  all  that  was 
claimed  for  it.  The  directors  have  decided  that 
their  visitations  to  the  school  this  year  shall  be  in 
a  systematic  order.  Each  member  of  the  Board 
is  assigned  three  schools  to  visit  in  a  month. 
By  this  method,  each  school  will  be  visited  by 
every  member  of  the  Board  at  least  twice  dur- 
ing the  session.  The  teachers  have  entered 
upon  their  responsible  duties  with  a  vigor  that 
augurs  well  for  the  year's  work. 

Hazel  Twp.  (Luzerne  Co,) — Supt.  Fallon: 
Our  new  school  building  at  Stockton  is  finished 
and  occupied.      By  order  of  the  Board,  the 


Superintendent  is  to  procure  the  necessary 
material  for  supplementary  reading.  Prang's 
system  of  drawing  has  been  adopted  for  our 
schools.  A  District  Institute  has  been  organized 
to  meet  once  a  month  in  Hazel  Mines  school. 

Mifflin  Twp.  {.Allegheny  G?.)— Supt.  Col- 
lier: A  new  building  containing  two  rooms 
has  been  completed  at  Duquesne ;  also,  one  of 
the  same  kind  at  Blackburn. 

Plymouth  Twp.  {Luzerne  O.)— Supt.  Gil- 
dea :  Our  teachers  are  doing  effective  work, 
the  pupils  attending  more  regularly,  and  the 
schools  as  a  whole  are  making  better  progress 
than  ever  before. 


Literary  Department. 


AMONG  the  first  in  the  field  with    sump-  I 
tuous  "  holiday  books"  are  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton,   Mifflin  &   Co..  of   Boston.      We    doubt 
whether  the  beautiful  edition  of  The  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standishr,  which  they  have  just  issued, 
will  be  surpassed  for  genuine  artistic  merit  and 
excellence  by  any  omer  holiday  book  that  is 
yet  to  come  this  season.    While  the  cover  of  it 
is  not  as  handsome  as  that  of  the  same  publish- 
ers' "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,**  issued  a  year  ago, 
it  is  superior  to  the  latter  in  some  other  respects, 
while  its  price  is  considerably  cheaper,  oeing 
only  |6.    The  typography  and  press  work  can- 
not be  surpassed.    Printed  on  one  side  only  of 
the  heavy,  luxurious  paper,  it  presents  a  most 
elegant  appearance,  and  gives  an  added  plea- 
sure to  the  enjoyment  of  this  favorite  poem  of 
Longfellow.      The  copious  illustrations,  how- 
ever, are  the  most  notable  feature  of  this  beau- 
tiful large  quarto  volume.    The  half-titles  and 
tail-pieces   are  veritable  gems  of  art,  both  in 
their  design  and  execution ;  while  the  histori- 
cally faithful  engravings  in  the  text,  large  and 
smjdl,  are  fairly  refreshing  for  their  clearness 
and  general  good,  honest,  old-fashioned  style, 
so  different  from  the  too  long  prevalent  "  im- 
pressionist'*  performances  with  which  maga- 
zines and  art-books  have  surfeited  us  during  the 
last  few  years.    They  give  real,  finished  pictures, 
not  mere  hints  and  hazy  suggestions  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  imagination.    They  are  worthy  of  the 
celebrated  artists  who  designed  them,   artists 
like    Boughton,    Merrill,    Reinhart,    Perkins, 
Hitchcock,  Shaplcigh,  and  others.    The  six  full- 
page  illustrations  by  F.  T.  Merrill  are  particu- 
larly noteworthy  for   their    exquisite    beauty. 
They  are  printed  in  monotint,  and  reproduce 
the  spirit  of  the  poem  as  well  as  of  the  times 
which  they  illustrate.    The  demure  yet  spirited 
Priscilla  must  have  looked  just  as  the  frontis- 
piece represents  her — 
"  Seated  beside  her  wheel,  and  the  carded  wool  like 

a  snow-drift 
Hied  at  her  knee,  her  white  hands  feeding  the  raven- 
ous spindle, 
While  with  her  foot  on  the  treadle  she  guided  the 

wheel  in  motion. 
Open  wide  on  her  lap  lay  the  well-worn  psalm-book 
of  Ainsworth." 


We  can  imagine  nothing  more  perfect  than 
this  picture.  Nor  is  the  next  less  artistic,  which 
represents  Miles  Standish — 

"Short  of  stature  he  was,  but  strongly  built  and 

athletic. 
Broad  in  the  shoulders,  deep-chested,  with  muscles 

and  sinews  of  iron," 

as  he  commissions  the  youthful  secretary,  John 
Alden, 

«•  Fair  haired,  azure-eyed,  with  delicate  Saxon  com- 
plexion," 

to  woo  the  Puritan  maiden  for  him.  The  ex- 
quisite scene  too  is  admirably  given  where  the 
beautiful  spinner  impresses  her  lover  into  her 
service — 

"He  sitting  awkwardly  there,  with  his  arms  extended 

before  him. 
She  standing  graceful,  erect,  and  winding  the  thread 

from  his  fingers." 

In  fact,  every  one  of  these  six  illustrations  is  a 
piece  of  fine  art  of  the  highest  merit,  and  the 
series  alone  is  fully  worth  the  price  of  the  en- 
tire book,  which  we  can  heartily  recommend  as 
one  of  the  most  delightful,  appropriate,  and  sen- 
sible books  for  a  Christmas  present,  or  other 
gift,  known  to  us.  It  would  make  a  gift,  unlike 
so  many,  that  has  a  lasting  value  of  its  own 
which  will  never  grow  less ;  a  thing  of  beauty 
that  from  year  to  year  can  be  enjoyed  anew, 
and  that  will  constantly  and  through  the  recipi- 
ent's life-time  bear  eloqnent  witness  both  to  the 
donor's  love  and  esteem,  and  to  his  taste  and 
good  sense.  Its  presence  in  any  home  will  be 
a  refining  and  educating  influence.  It  will  be  a 
seed  sown  that  cannot  but  bear  good  fruit  in  the 
direction  of  literary  and  artistic  culture,  and  so 
of  elevating  and  purifying  human  character.  It 
is  an  ideal  American  "holiday  book.*' 

While  on  the  subject  of  books  for  presents, 
which  our  readers  know  to  be  almost  a  hobby 
of  ours,  since  we  believe  no  gift  of  any  kind  to 
be  as  a  rule  more  appropriate  and  more  endur- 
ingly  useful  than  a  good  book,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  call  attention  to  a  few  other  publica- 
tions quite  recently  issued  from  the  "  Riverside 
Press,    and  which  from  their  style  and  charac- 
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ter  are  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  purpose.  First 
and  daintiest  among  these  is  the  little  i6mo. 
volume,  in  parchment  and  cloth,  of  Romances ^ 
Lyrics^  and  Sonnets  from  the  Poetic  Works  of 
Elisabeth  Barrett  Browning  (Price  %\),  It  is 
a  worthy  companion  to  a  similar  volume  of  se- 
lections from  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Browning*s  hus- 
band, and  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  the  grow- 
ing host  of  admirers  of  this  unique  couple  of 
poets,  these  twin-stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  literary  firmament.  The  publishers  have 
issued  the  volume  with  their  characteristic  good 
taste  and  conscientiousness  of  workmanship, 
and  it  is  a  dainty,  delicate  piece  of  book-making, 
inviting  to  the  eye  and  the  touch  alike.  Our 
young  folks  can  only  be  bettered  by  being  in- 
duced to  make  themselves  well  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  this  greatest  female  poet  of  our 
language.  Our  girls  particularly  will  be  de- 
lighted with  the  "  lovely"  volume  of  their  favor- 
ite poet. 

Bound  in  somewhat  similar  style,  just  as 
artistic  in  its  whole  make-up,  from  the  same 
publishers,  is  the  collection  of  essays  on  Books 
and  Men  by  Agnes  Repplier  (Price  $1.25). 
Readers  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  are  familiar 
with  this  gifted  author*s  pleasing  qualities  of 
thought  and  style.  The  essays  are  always 
scholarly,  full  of  erudition,  and  contain  much 
out-of-the-way  information  that  is  as  interest- 
ing as  it  is  instructive.  They  are  not  written 
only  for  desultory  reading  or  for  mere  enter- 
tainment, but  to  excite  and  feed  thought. 
Teachers  will  find  this  to  be  eminently  the 
case  in  the  essays  on  "  Children,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent," and  "What  Children  Read,"  while  it  is 
no  less  true  of  those  "  On  the  Benefits  of  Super- 
stition," "The  Decay  of  Sentiment,"  "Curi- 
osities of  Criticism,"  "Some  Aspects  of  Pessi- 
mism," and  "The  Cavalier." 

Why  should  not  a  good  novel  be  an  appro- 
priate gift,  as  we  are  sure  it  would  be  a  welcome 
one?  Certainly  there  are  few  books  of  any 
kind  more  thoroughly  wholesome,  and  more 
full  of  needed  instruction  and  practical  hints  for 
young  women,  than  Mrs.  Catharine  Owen*s 
pleasing  story  of  Molly  Bishop's  Family  (Price 
|i.)  As  her  "Gentle  Breadwinners,"  in  the 
form  of  an  interesting  story,  taught  the  need  and 
value  of  every  girl's  learning  to  do  some  one 
thing  thoroughly  well,  so  this  even  more  inter- 
esting story  is  a  genuine  and  a  valuable  treatise 
on  how  properly  to  rear  children  and  manage 
a  family.  It  will  no  doubt  at  once  become 
as  popular  as  her  other  books.  And  it  deserves 
to  do  so.  It  is  a  book  every  young  mother, 
every  prospective  wife,  ought  to  be  thankful 
for :  she  will  be  if  she  but  read  it. 

A  novel  pure,  simple,  with  no  such  evident 
purpose  as  the  preceding,  though  not  on  that 
account  less  instructive,  is  The  Mc  Veys :  An 
Episode,  by  Joseph  Kirkland,  who  has  gained 
for  himself  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  novelist 
and  faithful  delineator  ot  western  life,  by  his 
popular  story  of  "  Zury :  The  Meanest  Man  in 
Spring  County.  * '  The  Mc  Veys  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sequel  to  the  latter.  It  is  wholesome  in  its 
tone,  graphic  in  its  representation  of  Western 
society  and  life  in  "the  forties,"  of  considerable 


literary  merit,  and  thoroughly  interesting  frop 
cover  to  cover.  It  is  a  book  old  and  young 
can  read  with  profit. 

A  Sea- Island  Romance  (Price,  50  cts.)  is  a 
somewhat  shorter  novel,  published  by  John  B. 
Alden,  New  York,  in  which  the  author,  Mr.  Wm. 
Perry  Brown,  a  new  Southern  writer,  gives  us 
in  very  entertaining  style  a  romantic  "  Story  of 
South  Carolina  after  the  War."  It  is  not  un- 
skilfully written,  is  full  of  action  and  dialogue, 
will  be  eagerly  read,  especially  by  the  young, 
and  will  give  a  favorable  introduction  to  the 
reading  public  of  a  young  writer  from  whom  it 
leads  us  to  expect  still  better  things  in  the 
future. 

The  handsome  style  in  which  Messrs.  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York,  publish  Mr.  McCaskey's 
Franklin  Square  Song  Collection,  makes  that 
series  of  popular  songs,  of  which  Number  5  has 
recently  been  issued,  eminently  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
namely,  for  a  gift  book.  Popular,  chaste  and 
inspiring,  these  songs,  with  text  and  music  in 
full,  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  home  and 
school  m  the  land.  The  books  will  be  appre- 
ciated wherever  known;  they  have  an  im- 
portant mission,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  fulfill 
it.  Whoever  helps  to  put  them  into  the  homes 
of  our  country,  helps  to  elevate,  refine  and  im- 
prove the  same,  and  so  does  a  great  and  a  good 
work  for  the  new  generation  rising  about  us. 

Wit  and  Humor:  Their  Use  and  Abuse.  By 
William  Matthews,  LL.D,  Chicago:  S.  C. 
Griggs  6*  Co,  i2mo.yPp.3<yf:  Price,  $1.^0. 
Dr.  Matthews  is  a  prolific  writer  of  truly  wonder- 
ful erudition.  His  books  all  bristle,  or  rather  spaiUe 
all  over  with  illustrations,  chiefly  literary  and  his- 
torical, drawn  from  sources  the  most  out-of-the-way 
and  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  .So  this 
handsome  volume  before  us  is  almost  a  cyclopedia 
of  wit  and  humor,  only  that  it  is  much  more  pleasant 
reading  than  any  cyclopedia  could  be.  It  is  this 
bright  and  entertaining  manner  of  his  that  makes  all 
his  writings  so  popular.  Wit  and  Humor,  however, 
is  not  meant  merely  for  entertainment.  It  is  a  very 
full  and  complete  treatment  of  the  subject,  the  theoiy 
of  wit  and  humor,  their  right  use,  their  abuse,  their 
logic,  etc.  As  such  it  commends  itself  especially  to 
teachers  of  rhetoric  and  the  EngUsh  language,  in  the 
text-books  on  which  wit  and  humor  are  usually  given 
very  brief  and  inadequate  treatment. 
Indiana  :  A  Redemption  From  Slavery.  By 
J.  P,  Dunn,  Jr,  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  <S* 
Co,  i6mo,,  with  map,pp,  ^/j.  Price, $1,2^' 
This  Vol.  XII.  of  the  admirable  series  of  studies  of 
*'  American  Commonwealths  "  is  of  timely  interest 
just  now,  as  it  incidentally  contains  the  only  record 
of  the  official  career  of  William  Henry  Harrison 
while  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana.  The 
main  subject  of  the  volume,  however,  is  to  give  the 
history,  never  before  given,  of  the  struggle  over  the 
question  of  slavery  in  Indiana.  That  Mr.  Dunn  has 
accomplished  this  task  in  a  very  thorough  and  ex- 
ceedingly  interesting  manner,  will  readily  be  believed 
by  those  who  know  his  methods  and  style  from  his 
very  popular  book  on  "  Massacres  of  the  Mountains." 
When  we  say  the  volume  is  worthy  of  the  predeces- 
sors in  this  series,  we  give  it  high  praise,  for  no  noore 
satisfactory  and  important  set  of  historical  books  has 
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been  undertaken  in  a  long  while.     They  should  be 

pot  into  every  school  library  in  thecountry,  if  possible. 

Poetry,  Cqmedy  and  Duty.    Bv  C.  C  Everttt, 

D.  D,    Boston  :  Houghton y  Ahfflm  &*  Co,  i2mo,, 

Dr.  Everett's  lucid,  flowing  style  gives  a  charm  to 
everything  he  writes  upon.  It  makes  this  thoughtful 
philosophical  volume  pleasant  reading.  Even  if  it 
did  not,  the  su^estions  of  the  work,  and  the  impor- 
tant conclusions  reached,  would  make  it  worth  while 
going  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  master.  Teachers 
of  psychology  will  find  it  a  very  valuable  work,  even 
apart  from  the  author's  conclusion,  which  does  not 
interfere  with  his  close  psychological  and  ethical 
study  in  the  bulk  of  the  book.  His  conclusion,  in 
brief,  is  that  **  in  the  comic  .  .  "vye  have  an  indication 
of  that  independence  of  the  spiritual  life  by  which  it 
is  fitted  for  the  hightest  destiny.  In  the  enjoyment 
of  beauty,  and  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  righteous- 
ness, this  destiny  is  fulfilled."  The  work  is  one 
which  thinkers  will  thoroughly  enjoy. 

My  Story  of  the  War  :  A  Woman's  Narrative 
of  Four  Years*  Personal  Experience  as  Nurse  in  the 
Union  Army  J  and  in  Relief  Work  at  Home^  in  Hos- 
piialsy  Camps  and  at  the  Front,  during  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  With  Anecdotes^  Pathetic  Incidents,  and 
Thrilling  Reminiscences,  portraying  the  Lights  and 
Shadows  of  Hospital  Life,  and  the  Sanitary  Service 
of  the  War.  By  Mary  A.  Livermore.  Illustrated 
with  Portraits  and  Numerous  Full-page  Engravings 
OH  Steel,  and  Fine  Lithograph  Plates.  Hartford, 
Conn.  :  A.  D.  Worihingion  &>  Co.     1888. 

The  author,  who  is  one  of  the  best  of  American 
women,  tells  in  this  handsome  volume  of  seven  hun- 
dred pages  a  story  of  experience  on  the  field  and  in 
the  hospitals  that  may  in  a  measure  be  said  to  rival 
that  of  Florence  Nighingale  herself.  The  side  of  the 
war  here  given  is  not  that  found  in  the  "  histories." 
It  is  the  heroic  self-sacrifice,  the  patient  endurance, 
the  lofty  purpose  that  neither  flinched  nor  failed — 
come  what  might  of  suffering  and  loss — until  the  end 
was  reached  in  a  nation  preserved  for  God  and 
humanity.  The  book  will  be  regarded  with  unusual 
interest  wherever  it  shall  find  its  way. 
The  Essentials  of  Geography.  For  School  year 
I  1888-^.     By  G.  C.  Fisher.     Fourth  Annual  Pub- 

lication.   Boston:     N.  E,  Publishing  Co.    8vo. 

with  Maps  and  Tables,  pp.  88.    So  cts. 

A  very  useful  little  work,  revised  every  August  and 
brought  up  to  the  times.  It  is  designed  to  serve  as 
an  outline  of  work  for  teachers,  and  also  as  a  concise 
'  text-book  for  pupils,  though  not  meant  to  supplant 
bat  to  supplement  the  ordinary,  fuller  geographies. 
It  is  excellent  for  review  purposes,  while  its  statistical 
and  other  tables  make  it  handy  as  a  book  of  con- 
venient reference. 
Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography.    For  the  Use  of 

Teachers  and  Normal  Schools.     By  Chas.  F.  King. 

Boston  :  Lee  q»  Shepard.    8vo.  Illustrated.     Pp. 

XV.,  S18.     Price,  $2, 

We  have  seen  no  work  of  the  kind  that  for  thor- 
oughness,  comprehensiveness,  and  practical  useful- 
ness to  the  teacher,  is  better  than  this  one.  It  em- 
bodies the  results  of  twenty  years'  study  and  experi- 
ence in  the  school-room.  It  would  take  more  space 
than  is  at  our  command  to  describe  the  scope 
and  character  of  its  contents,  from  the  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  of  geography,  the  description 
of  apparatus  needed  for  successful  teaching  of  the 
science,  to  the  list  of  1,000  books  given  at  the  close. 
The  hints  and  suggestions  throughout  are  so  excellent 


and  practical,  and  the  descriptions  whether  of  ap- 
paratus, maps,  and  illustrations,  or  of  plans,  methods, 
and  courses,  that  no  teacher  can  read  the  book  with- 
out inspiration  for  his  work,  and  without  gathering 
new  ideas  and  being  taught  greater  efficiency.  It  is 
a  book  we  can  most  cordially  recommend,  and  would 
urge  our  teachers  of  geography  to  procure.  We  are 
sure  all  will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
able  and  helpful  books  for  their  pur|x>sein  existence. 
English  Co-mposition  and  Rhetoric.  Enlarged 
Edition.  Part  11.  Emotional  Qualities  of  Style. 
By  Alex  Bain,  L.L.  D.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  «5r»  Co.  i2mo.,pp.  xxxii.jj^^". 
Dr.  Bain's  high  standing  as  a  scientific  psycholo- 
gist and  philosopher  has  called  unusually  wide- 
.<tpread  attention  to  his  work  on  Composition  and 
Rhetoric,  and  naturally  also,  based  as  his  volumes 
are  on  a  rather  materialistic  philosophy,  has  subjected 
them  to  very  sharp  and  adverse  criticism.  The  first 
volume  treated  of  Intellectual  Qualities  of  Style,  as 
this  one  does  of  the  Emotional.  The  work  is  one  of 
the  first  attempts  to  subject  literary  style  and  its  psy- 
chological basis  to  a  strictly  scientific  treatment,  ana- 
lytical and  critical.  The  result,  while  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  yet  is  very  instructive  and  important. 
While  few  perhaps  are  as  yet  ready  to  adopt  Dr. 
Bain's  theories,  methods,  and  critical  verdicts,  this 
does  not  make  these  latter  less  useful  and  suggestive 
to  the  student  and  teacher  of  literature  and  language 
who  is  capable  of  thinking  for  himself  and  forming 
his  own  judgments. 

Readings   From   Washington  Irving.    Selected 

from  The  Sketch-Book  and  The  Alhambra.     New 

York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.   i6mo.,  pp.  1^6. 

An   admirable   little   volume    for    supplementary 

reading,  or  for  use  in  literature  classes,  giving  as  it 

does  some  of  the  most  delightful  sketches  of  this 

most  delightful   of  American   authors.     Our  young 

folks  can  never  read  too  much  of  Irving.    His  whole 

Sketch-Book     might    profitably    be    committed    to 

memory  by  them.      The  publishers  have  done  well 

in   giving  us  for  school   use  this  little  volume,  so 

daintily  made,  with   text  so   critically  revised  and 

beautifully  printed. 

Thanatopsis  and   Other  Favorite  Poems  of 

Bryant.     Compiled  by  Sara   E.  H.  Lockwood. 

Boston  :  Ginn  &*  Co.     i2mo.,  paper,  pp.  61. 

The  selections  are  made  with  good  taste.     The 

paper  and  print  are  excellent,  and  the  convenient  form 

in  which  they  appear  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by 

many  literature  classes. 

The  Tenth  and  Twelfth  Books  of  the  Insti- 
tutions of  Quintilian.  With  Explanatory 
Notes.  By  Henry  S.  Frieze.  Revised  Edition. 
Ne7v  York  :  D.  Applet  on  &*  Co.  i2nw.,  pp.  2g4. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  great 
master  of  pure  Latin  style,  of  whose  only  extant 
works  the  tenth  and  twelfth  books  are  here  given, 
were  studied  more  frequently  in  our  colleges.  For 
in  studying  Quintilian  the  student  studies  not  only  a 
writer  second  only  to  Cicero  in  the  grace  and  purity 
of  his  diction,  but  he  at  the  same  time  also  studies 
the  principles  of  good  writing  and  speaking.  This 
very  ably  edited  and  annotated  edition  of  the  Insti- 
tutions ought  to  serve  to  introduce  this  classic  author 
to  many  who  as  yet  are  but  little  acquainted  with 
him.  The  historical  Introduction  and  copious  Notes 
and  Analyses  help  materially  to  interest  the  reader, 
and  to  make  his  reading  easier  and  more  intelligent. 
This  edition  is  every  way  excellent,  and  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  former  one. 
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Musical  Heredity. — Heredity  shows  itself  more 
markedly,  it  would  seem,  in  the  arts  than  in  the 
sciences.  Taking  music  we  find  some  remarkable 
instances.  The  Bach  family,  which  took  its  rise  about 
1550  and  became  extinct  in  1800,  presents  an  un- 
broken series  of  musicians  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
The  head  of  the  family  was  a  baker  of  Presburg,  his 
two  sons  were  the  first  who  were  musicians  by  profes- 
sion. Their  descendants  **  overran  Thuringia,  Sax- 
ony, and  Franconia,"  says  Papillon.  "  They  were 
all  organists,  church  singers,  or  what  is  called  in 


Germany,  *city  musicians.'  When  they  became  too 
numerous  to  live  all  together,  and  the  members  of 
this  family  were  scattered  abroad,  they  resolved  to 
meet  once  a  year,  on  a  stated  day,  with  a  view  to 
maintaining  a  sort  of  patriarchal  bond  of  union.  This 
custom  was  kept  up  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  oftentimes  more  than  a  100 
persons  bearing  the  name  of  Bach — men,  women, 
and  children — were  to  be  seen  assembled.  In  the 
family  are  reckoned  twenty-nine  eminent  musicians, 
and  twenty-eight  of  a  lower  grade."  Rossini's  family 


SPEAK  GENTLY. 
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1.  Speak  gen-  tly — it    is     bet-ter      far 

2.  Speak  gen-  tly     to  the  young— for  they 

3.  Speak  gen-  tly     to  the    err-ing,  know 


To  rule  by  love  than  fear; 
Will  have  e  -  nough  to  bear; 
They  must  have  toiled  in       vain; 
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gen  -  tly — let  no  harsh  word  mar 
through  this  life  as  best  they  may, 
chance  unkindness  made  them  so; 


The  good  we  may  do  here. 
'Tis  full  of  anx  -  ious  care. 
Oh,    win  them  back      a  -  gain. 


Speak  gen -tly  to  the 
Speak  gen -tly  to  the 
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tle child !    Its  love  be  sure         to     gain ;  Teach  it      in    ac-cents  soft  and  mild, 

ed   one.  Grieve  not  the  care  -  worn  heart.  Whose  sands  of  life  are  near-  ly    run ;    Let 

tie  thing  Dropped  in  the  heart's  deep  well;    The  good,  the  joy,  that    it  may  bring,    £.- 
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not  long  re-  main.  Teach  it  in  accents  soft  and  mild.  It 
in  peace  de-part.  Whose  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run.  Let 
ni- ty     shall  tell.       The    good,  the  joy,  that  it  may  bring,  E 


may  not  long  re-main. 
such  in  peace  dc-part, 
ter  -  ni  -  ty  shall  tell. 


often  played  music  at  fairs;  Beethoven's  father  and 
grandfather  were  musicians;  Mozart's  father  was 
Capellmeistcr  to  the  Bishop  of  Saltzburg. — Comhill, 
It  is  night  now,  and  here  is  home.  Gathered 
tinder  the  quiet  roof,  elders  and  children  lie,  alike 
at  rest.  In  the  midst  of  a  great  calm  the  stars  look 
out  from  the  heavens.  The  silence  is  peopled  with 
the  past-^sorrowful  remorse  for  sins  and  short-com- 
ings, memories  of  passionate  joys  and  griefs  rise 
out  of  their  gravei,  both  now  alike  calm  and  lad. 


Eyes,  as  I  shut  mine,  look  at  me  that  have  lone  since 
ceased  to  shine.  The  town  and  the  fair  landscape 
sleep  under  the  starlight,  wreathed  under  the  Autumn 
mist.  Twinkling  among  the  houses,  a  light  keeps 
watch  here  and  there,  in  what  may  be  a  side  cham- 
ber or  two.  The  clock  tolls  sweetly  in  the  silent  air. 
Here  is  night  and  rest.  An  awful  sense  of  ihanki 
makes  the  heart  swell  and  the  head  bow,  as  I  pass 
to  my  room  through  the  sleeping  house,  and  feel  m 
though  a  hushed  blessing  were  upon  it,^  Thatker^* 
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RIGHTS  OF  THE  HOME  TO  BE  REGARDED  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 


BY  CHARLES  F.  THWING,  MINNEAPOLIS. 


IT  is  to  be  confessed  that  much  of  our 
common  school  education  is  in  the  state 
suggested  by  the  harlequin  in  the  Italian 
comedy,  who  comes  upon  the  stage  with  a 
bundle  of  papers  under  each  arm.  **  What 
do  you  carry  under  your  right  arm?"  he  is 
asked.  "Orders,"  he  answers.  "And 
what  do  you  carry  under  your  left  arm  ?*  * 
"Counter  orders,"  is  his  reply.  Educa- 
tion should  be  aimed  at  one  trade  or  pro- 
fession, is  one  assertion.  Education  should 
be  broad,  and  should  have  no  direct  jfefer* 
ence  to  one's  calling,  is  a  second  assertion. 
"  The  study  of  the  ancient  classics  repre- 
sents time  wasted,"  says  one.  "The  an- 
cient classics  should  be  included  in  the 
course  of  every  student  whose  education 
closes  with  the  high  school,"  declares  a  sec- 
ond. "  The  state  has  no  right  to  teach  re- 
ligion," affirms  one.  "The  state  is  not 
doing  its  duty  to  itself  or  to  its  citizens,  if  it 
hils  to  teach  the  being  of  God,  and  the 
duty  of  loving  God,"  asserts  another.  But 
it  is  not  the  present  purpose  to  reconcile 
these  differences.  This  paper  can  be  made 
of  the  most  worth  by  limiting  it  to  the 
single  theme  of  the  demands  which  the 
home  may  justly  make  on  the  school.  For 
the  home  and  the  school  represent  the  two 
formative  factors  in  every  human  life,  and 
the  home  is  the  more  important  and  the 
more  formative.  The  school  exists  for  the 
home,  and  not  the  home  for  the  school. 
And  therefore  it  is  important  to  ask  and  to 
answer  the  question,  What  rights  can  the 


home  claim  of  the  school?  What  is  the 
duty  of  the  school  to  the  home  ? 

In  approaching  this  theme,  therefore,  I 
remark  that  the  home  has  the  right  of  re- 
quiring that  the  school  do  not  impair  the 
health  of  its  students.  The  length  of  ses- 
sion, the  hardness  of  tasks,  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  ventilation,  and  stairways,  should 
not  be  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  body.  In  the  race  of  life, 
winning  depends  in  large  part  upon  lung, 
stomach,  liver.  He  who  succeeds  may  suc- 
ceed with  physical  imperfections  and  dis- 
abilities, but  he  succeeds  in  spite,  not  be- 
cause of  them.  A  doctor  told  a  boy,  whom 
the  world  knows  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
*  *  You  have  no  stamina. ' '  If  Waldo  lacked 
physical  vigor,  he  had  large  intellectual  and 
moral  force.  But  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  had  his  constitution  been  more  vigor- 
ous, his  philosophy  would  have  lost  some  of 
its  dreamy  mysticism,  and  gained  in  clear 
and  definite  principle  and  statement.  The 
boy  or  girl  needs  first  to  be  a  robust  animal. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  schools  are  in 
peril  of  undermining  the  health  of  the 
pupils.  The'l^sonsto  be  learned  are  not 
long  or  difficult.  For  one,  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  spend  ten  hours  a  day  over  my 
books,  and  I  have  grown  stronger  under 
such  a  pressure.  The  pupils  who  do  break 
down  in  the  public  schools,  break  down 
from  causes  outside  the  schoolroom.  The 
school  ought  to  set,  and  the  home  ought  to 
demand  that  the  school  set,  duties  sufficient 
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to  consume  the  time  of  each  week  not 
needed  in  sleep,  exercise,  or  ordinary  pleas- 
ure. When  the  girl  in  addition  to  her 
school  duties  takes  two  music  lessons  a  week, 
with  an  hour's  practice  on  the  piano  each 
day,  when  she  attends  one  or  two  parties  a 
week  for  four  months  of  the  season,  and  her 
head  does  not  touch  the  pillow  before  one 
or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  certainly 
will  break  down.  When  such  a  catastrophe 
occurs,  usually  a  wail  goes  up  from  the  home 
over  the  hot-bed  pressure  of  the  public 
school.  Which,  I  ask,  is  to  blame  for  the 
hollow  chests  and  the  sunken  eyes — ^the 
fingering  of  the  lexicon,  or  the  fingering  of 
the  piano  keys;  nights  spent  in  making 
geometric  curves  on  paper,  or  nights  spent 
in  making  geometric  curves  on  dancing 
floors  ?  The  school  should  not  be  blamed 
for  impairing  the  health  of  its  members, 
when  it  does  not  impair  their  health.  The 
home  should  guard  the  health  of  its  sons 
and  daughters,  and  also  demand  that  the 
school  should  cooperate  with  it  in  preserv- 
ing the  bloom  of  the  cheek  and  the  tone  of 
the  constitution. 

The  home  may  further  demand  that  the 
school  train  the  intellectual  qualities.  The 
emphatic  word  is  the  last,  ''qualities."  I 
have  a  diminishing  respect  for  knowledge  as 
knowledge;  I  have  an  increased  regard  for 
the  qualities  of  the  intellect.  The  purpose 
of  education  is  not  to  cram  a  thousand  pig- 
eon holes  of  the  mind  with  facts;  the  pur- 
pose is  to  make  the  mind  an  engine  to  do 
any  work  to  which  it  may  be  summoned. 
Knowledge  is  like  food,  not  to  be  kept,  but 
to  be  consumed  in  making  mental  force  and 
vigor.  I  care  little  what  the  mind  knows, 
I  care  much  what  the  mind  can  do.  The 
chief  good  in  knowing  is  the  discipline 
which  knowing  gives.  It  might  be  impos- 
sible for  the  president  of  most  American 
colleges  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations 
into  the  freshman  class.  This  fact  indicates 
no  incapacity  for  their  position,  for  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  and  Greek  and  geometry  has 
done  its  special  work  for  them.  They  have 
converted  their  bare  knowledge  into  intel- 
lectual qualities.  The  flour  merchant  who 
wants  to  go  to  Europe  does  i^t  take  barrels 
of  flour  sdong  with  him  to  pay  his  railroad 
and  steamer  fares.  He  converts  flour  into 
drafts  before  he  takes  his  departure.  It  is 
well  for  many  of  us  that  we  have  forgotten 
our  Greek  and  our  Calculus,  for  we  have 
converted  our  Greek  and  Calculus  into  cul- 
ture, into  intellectual  apprehension  and  dis- 
crimination. The  president  of  Yale  College 
lately  said :     *'If  the  teacher  can  stimulate 


the  mind  of  his  pupil  and  give  him  a  power- 
ful impulse  and  enthusiasm,  he  accomplishes 
his  best  work."  Not,  therefore,  what  one 
learns,  but  how  one  learns ;  not  the  amount, 
but  the  method,  is  the  prime  question. 

It  was  not  reading  Greek  at  three  which 
made  John  Stuart  Mill  a  great  thinker;  it 
was  rather  the  exactness,  thoroughness,  pa- 
tience, which  his  father  instilled  as  he 
taught  him  language  and  metaphysics.  The 
judgment  and  the  power  of  weighing  evi- 
dence, intellectual  honesty  and  candor, 
thoroughness  in  investigation,  accuracy  in 
statement, — these  are  the  qualities  to  be  fos- 
tered. No  school,  however  great,  should 
fail  to  discipline  these  elements.  It  is  not 
the  piesent  purpose  to  suggest  methods  for 
serving  these  noble  ends,  but  it  may  be  fit- 
ting to  say  that  the  method  formerly  popu- 
lar, the  discipline  of  the  memory,  is  not  the 
proper  method.  The  memory  is  an  import- 
ant and  useful  function,  but  it  is  far  from 
the  most  important.  A  generation  ago  a 
schoolroom  had  many  parrots  and  mar- 
tinets who  repeated  the  book,  whose  minds 
were  a  sponge  which  soaked  up  fact  and 
fancy,  and  emptied  fact  and  fancy  at  the 
teacher's  inquisitive  squeeze.  Let  us  have 
not  simply  those  who  know,  but  also  those 
who  think;  not  simply  those  who  repeat, 
but  also  those  who  reason ;  not  simply  those 
who  are  cyclopedias,  but  also  those  who 
are  human  characters. 

I  pass  on  to  speak  about  a  third,  and 
very  important  right,  which  the  home  may 
demand  of  the  school.  It  is  the  training  of 
the  tnoral  qualities  of  the  boys  and  girls. 
These  moral  qualties  are  not  in  one  sense 
distinct  from  the  intellectual,  for  moral 
qualities  have  an  intellectual  side,  and  the 
intellectual  qualities  a  moral  aspect.  In 
another  sense,  they  are  quite  distinct.  Those 
great  cardinal  virtues  whch  are  the  hinges 
on  which  turn  the  gate  of  moral  character, 
should  be  firmly  set.  The  scholar  should 
be  taught  reverence  for  justice.  The  scholar 
should  be  taught  temperance  in  the  use  of 
pleasure,  abstinence  in  the  indulgence  of 
evil.  The  scholar  should  be  taught,  as  the 
statute  in  a  score  of  states  demands,  that  in- 
dulgence in  alcoholic  stimulant  is  an  evil,  and 
an  evil  most  destructive.  The  scholar 
should  be  disciplined  to  prudence  and  fore- 
sight; the  scholar  should  be  inspired  to 
moral  courage ;  the  responsibility  of  power 
he  should  be  made  to  undestand ;  the  duty 
of  sincerity  he  should  feel.  Self-reliance 
which  is  not  pride,  and  the  humility  which 
is  not  self-abasement,  he  should  possess. 
The  rights  of  the  animal  which  we  depre- 
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ciate  by  calling  it  dumb,  he  should  be 
taught  to  respect.  The  principles  which 
underlie  forgiveness  suid  revenge  he  should 
undeistand.  Patriotism  and  philanthropy 
should  not  be  omitted  from  the  conception 
of  his  thought.  Obedience  to  authority  he 
should  know — know  as  a  duty  and  a  prac- 
tice; and  penitence  for  wrong  he  should 
feel.  Purity  of  thought  and  of  feeling 
should  be  his  constant  mood.  In  the 
younger  school  moral  sweetness,  and  in  the 
older  school  moral  thoughtfulness,  should 
be  secured.  These  moral  qualities  the  school 
should  discipline.  They  are  more  precious 
than  intellectual  quality,  more  precious  than 
all  the  stores  of  learning. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  said  in  a  sketch  of 
his  school  dajTS  in  the  Forum:  ''I  came 
home  from  school  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month  with  a  report  that  showed  that  I  was 
ninth  in  a  class  of  fifteen.  I  showed  it  to 
my  mother  because  I  had  to.  I  thought 
she  would  not  like  it.  To  ray  great  sur- 
prise and  relief  she  said  it  was  a  very  good 
report.  I  said  I  thought  she  would  be  dis- 
pleased because  I  was  so  low  in  the  class, 
bat  she  said:  ''That  is  no  matter;  prob- 
ably the  other  boys  are  brighter  than  you ; 
God  made  them  so,  and  you  cannot  help  it. 
Bat  the  report  says  that  you  are  among  the 
boys  who  behave  well ;  that  you  can  see  to, 
and  that  is  all  I  care  about."  Yea,  these 
moial  qualities  are  what  the  mothers  and 
fathers  do  care  about.  For  what  do  you 
prefer  for  your  child,  to  decline  wr,  01  to 
be  a  man  ?  to  prove  that  the  squares  inscribed 
on  the  base  and  perpendicular  equal  the 
sqoare  inscribed  on  the  hypothenuse,  or  to 
foond  his  character  on  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  eternal  verities  and  of  the  up- 
right in  conduct?  For  as  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
says, ''  The  ending  of  all  earthly  learning  is 
virtuous  action." 

And  here  I  say  that  the  home  should  de- 
mand that  the  school  respect  the  individual- 
ity of  each  child.  The  necessary  defect  of 
a  system  of  public  education  is  that  the 
good  of  all  must  be  made  superior  to  the 
good  of  any  one.  Each  child  is  not  fluid 
sweetness,  equal  in  amount  and  degree  to 
every  other  child,  to  be  pressed  into  certain 
tqosd-sized  intellectual  jars,  and  to  be  made 
to  Jell,  The  child  is  rather  the  seed  in 
vhich  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  stock, 
of  the  moral  bud,  and  the  flower  of  charac- 
teFf  are  foreordained.  Wherein  this  indi- 
▼idaality  is  evil,  let  elimination  and  correc- 
^on  be  made;  wherever  it  is  good,  and 
good  of  a  specific  sort,  let  no  transforma- 
tion be  attempted.      Let,    therefore,    the 


teacher  not  look  uix>n  his  forty  scholars  as 
forty  vessels  to  be  laden  each  with  a  cargo 
of  learning  and  to  be  moved  across  life's 
sea  at  an  equal  rate  by  the  inspiration  of 
one  motive;  but  rather  as  forty  different 
varieties  of  plants  which  God  has  set  in  this 
garden  of  Eden,  and  to  which  he  is  to  be  an 
Adam  to  dress  and  to  keep. 

Under  these  moral  influences  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  home  may  fittingly  demand 
that  the  teacher  endeavor  to  impress  the 
children  with  the  right  value  of  things  ma- 
terial and  immaterial.  Ex-President  White 
of  Cornell  spent  his  boyhood  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Susquehanna.  In  this  neigh- 
borhood was  situated  an  academy.  He 
says:  **  I  shall  never  forget  the  awe  which 
came  over  me  when,  as  a  child,  I  saw  Prin- 
cipal Woolworth  ^ith  his  best  students 
around  him  making  astronomical  observa- 
tions through  a  small  telescope.  Then  be- 
gan my  education.  So  imperfectly  we  un- 
derstand in  our  country  that  stores,  hotels, 
shops,  facilities  for  travel  and  traffic,  are  not 
the  highest  things  in  civilization."  With 
the  children  of  the  very  rich  or  of  the  very 
poor  families,  the  task  of  impressing  the 
proper  value  of  things  material  and  imma- 
terial is  difficult.  Tlie  very  rich  and  the 
very  poor  are  constantly  tempted  to  regard 
the  material  as  of  supreme  importance; 
the  one  because  they  have  it  and  know  its 
value,  the  other  because  they  have  it  not 
and  therefore  think  they  know  its  value. 
There  is  one  respect  in  which  this  right 
placing  of  values  is  to  be  emphasized ;  it  is 
the  worth  put  on  manual  labor.  In  our  age 
everybody  wants  to  do  no  harder  work  with 
his  hand  than  signing  checks.  Manual  em- 
ployment is  despised.  The  genteel  callings 
are  overcrowded ;  manual  employments  are 
not  supplied.  Rabelais  and  Rousseau  are 
wise  when  they  demand  that  their  pupils 
shall  perform  manual  labor.  Col.  Higgin- 
son  tells  us  in  that  excellent  magazine, — 
the  Forum, — that  he  once  thought  of  giv- 
ing a  year  to  the  blacksmith's  trade  for  the 
purpose  of  allying  himself  with  all  sorts  of 
people,  and  to  Imow  for  a  few  months  the 
sweetness  of  earning  day's  wages  by  the 
day's  labor  of  his  hands.  Therefore  let  our 
boys  and  girls  be  taught  that  labor  is  honor- 
able; that  the  blouse  of  the  mechanic  is  a 
livery  ten  thousand  fold  whiter  than  silks 
and  satins  purchased  through  trickery  and 
chicanery.  Let  every  boy  and  girl  be 
taught  that  the  labor  of  the  hands  is  as  hon- 
orable as  the  labor  of  the  brain,  if  its  motive 
and  inspiration  be  as  noble;  and  that  lazi- 
ness is  the  first  cousin  to  moral  evil. 
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Morals  and  religion  are  twin  stars,  each 
revolving  about  the  other,  each  giving  light 
to  and  receiving  light  from  the  other,  and 
both  seen  at  some  angles  shining  as  one 
point  of  the  divine  light.  I  therefore  say 
further  that  the  home  should  demand  that 
the  school  be  religious.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  school  should  teach  religion.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  home  should  demand  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Protestant  church,  or  of  the 
Catholic  church,  be  affirmed ;  but  I  do  say 
that  the  atmosphere  and  the  tone  of  the 
school  should  be  religious.  That  there  is  a 
God,  and  that  God  has  relation  to  man,  and 
man  to  God, — these  are  the  fundamental 
facts  which,  like  most  foundations,  should 
be  buried  deep  in  the  substructure  of  every 
schoolroom.  It  was  not  the  public  school, 
in  our  use  of  the  word  public,  of  which  Dr. 
Arnold  was  the  master  fourteen  years,  and 
through  which  he  impressed  himself  on 
English  thought  and  life.  But  even  in  our 
public  school  the  teacher  has  the  right  to 
create  such  an  atmosphere  as  Dr.  Arnold 
created  at  Rugby ;  not  instruction  in  dogma 
or  testament,  not  the  repetition  of  sacred 
words  or  forms  of  prayer,  but  a  subordina- 
tion of  every  interest  to  the  law  of  God 
should  be  emphasized.  We  need  to  foster 
that  spirit  which  the  old  Webster  spelling- 
book  helped  to  foster  in  that  simple  sen- 
tence printed  across  the  first  page,  ''You 
may  not  put  off  the  law  of  God.** — N.  E. 
Journal  of  Education. 


DELIGHTS  OF  TEACHING.* 


THERE  are  two  sources  of  the  teacher's 
delight,  the  one  proceeding  from  the 
act  of  imparting  knowledge,  the  other  from 
a  personal  interest  in  the  subjects  taught. 
It  is  the  characteristic  of  human  nature 
wherein  it  most  resembles  Deity,  that 
pleasure  follows  giving.  Hence,  says  the 
divine  Teacher :  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."  Now,  the  teacher's  life  is 
one  continuous  giving  forth  of  the  richest 
treasures  of  the  mind.  Every  teacher  that 
is  instructed  as  to  his  duty  "  is  like  unto  a 
man  that  is  an  householder,  which  bringeth 
forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and 
old,"  for  the  profit  and  delectation  of  his 
pupils.  That  this  tendency  of  human  kind 
is  inherent  and  universal,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  child,  as  soon  as  it  has  learned 
to  prattle,  is  never  more  delighted  than 
when  trying  to  teach  the  infant  lips  to  speak ; 

*  From  an  Address  before  the  Alumni  of  Rich- 
mond College,  by  Judge  Swann,  of  Ftncastle,  Va. 


and  men,  not  confining  their  instructions  to 
their  own  species,  are  reaching  out  after  the 
lower  creatures,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
bird  that  flies  in  the  air,  or  a  beast  that 
walks  the  earth,  or  a  fish  that  swims  in  the 
water,  that  has  not  been  an  object  of  man's 
endeavor.  Now,  the  pleasure  of  instmction 
is  in  proportion  to  the  responsiveness  of  the 
subject  to  the  efforts  of  the  instructor.  I 
cannot  think  it  is  the  acme  of  bliss 

To  prompt  the  stupid  thought 
To  spur  the  dull  idea  on  to  sprout, 

and  I  could  not  go  into  raptures  in  training 
those  creatures  that  can  be  taught  little  more 
than  to  come  at  their  master's  call  or  to 
utter  their  mistress'  name.  And  yet  I  have 
seen  men  and  women  outside  of  a  lunatic 
asylum  spending  hours  in  teaching  a  green 
and  red  parro't  to  scream  "  Polly  wants  a 
cracker." 

But  the  teacher  of  the  child  has  a  field  for 
exercise  of  his  office  well-nigh  boundless  in 
expanse.  The  rose  opens  its  fair  petals  no 
more  readily  to  the  sun's  genial  rays  than 
does  the  budding  intellect  under  the  mag- 
netic influence  of  a  sympathetic,  wide-awake 
teacher.  The  farmer  takes  pleasure  in  see- 
ing the  soil  yield  kindly  to  his  attentive 
care.  The  architect  rejoices  to  see  some 
splendid  edifice,  planned  by  himself,  rising 
up,  the  admiration  of  beholders.  The 
sculptor,  with  chisel  and  mallet,  carves 
from  the  insensible  marble  an  ideal  concept 
tion  of  his  brain,  and  behold,  to  him  it 
becomes  instinct  with  life — "a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth 

to  heaven ; 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  form  of  things  unknown,  the  poet*s  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

And  the  creatures  of  his  imagination,  as 
in  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  be- 
come the  idols  of  his  heart. 

All  these  give  a  kind  of  pleasure,  marred, 
however,  by  the  contemplation  that  upon 
them  all  is  inscribed.  Passing  away  /  The 
fairest  fields  of  the  agriculturist  may  in  an 
hour  be  swept  by  a  cyclone  or  devasted  by 
cruel  war.  The  grandest  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture may  in  a  night  be  reduced  to  ruins 
by  the  torch  of  the  incendiary.  One  blow 
from  a  vandal  hand  will  lay  in  ruins  the 
life-work  of  the  sculptor.  Many  a  poet  has 
exclaimed  with  joy  as  exultant  as  Horace's^ 
'^  I  have  erected  a  monument  more  durable 
than  bronze,"  whose  works  have  perished, 
whose  names  are  forgotten.    But  he  who 
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tills  the  soil  of  the  mind ;  he  who  builds 
character;  he  who  carves  upon  living  hearts; 
he  who  writes  upon  the  tablets  of  the  brain^ 
does  a  work  that  abides  forever. 

The  teacher  realizes  this,  and  it  gives  him 
a  lasting  delight.  But  the  chief  delight  of 
the  teacher  is  in  his  pupils.  The^  are  his 
hope,  his  joy,  his  crown  of  rejoicing.  He 
loves  them;  they  love  him.  There  is  no 
place  for  the  misanthrope  in  the  school- 
room. If  a  man  loves  not,  neither  should 
he  teach.  All  joy  has  its  origin  in  love. 
It  was  no  haphazard  arrangement  of  the  in- 
spired writer  when  in  cataloguing  the  fruits 
of  the  spirit  he  linked  joy  with  love.  Tell 
me  the  object  and  extent  of  a  man's  love, 
and  I  will  estimate  his  joy.  The  joy  of  the 
sensualist  has  its  origin  in  self-love.  The 
Christian's  joy  springs  from  a  heart  welling 
up  with  love  for  God  and  man — "a  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory."  There  is  no 
tie  binding  man  to  man  that  is  productive  of 
tnier  delight  than  that  which  unites  seekers 
after  truth,  holding  the  relation  to  each 
other  of  teacher  and  pupil — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  united  Socrates  and  Plato,  Arnold 
of  Rugby  and  Tom  Hughes. 

What  matters  it,  then,  to  the  teacher  if 
men,  in  a  mad  rush  for  gold,  for  pleasure, 
for  notoriety,  depreciate  him  and  his  work  ? 
He  knows  the  Esaus  are  not  all  dead.  Swine, 
in  eager  rush  for  refuse  from  a  kitchen,  will 
trample  under  foot  the  costliest  pearls.  I 
see  one  of  these  money-loving,  pleasure- 
seeking,  notoriety-craving  men  enter  a 
country  school-room.  He  barely  notices 
the  little  boy  with  patched  pants  and  bare 
feet  eagerly  conning  a  well-thumbed  gram- 
mar— 

A  primrose  by  the  rjver's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

But  how  different  the  vision  of  the  teacher. 
Hb  prophetic  eye,  kindling  with  pride  in 
the  true  power  of  his  calling,  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  by  his  training  this  mod- 
est little  boy  shall  be  honored  and  respected 
by  his  fellows.  Yea,  he  knows  not  but  that 
if  he  himself  is  remembered  by  posterity  at 
*U,  it  will  be  because  he  was  the  teacher  of 
tha  very  boy.  The  brightest  gems  that 
deck  the  brow  of  royalty  or  hang  from 
beauty's  ear  were  once  the  unappreciated 
playthings  of  the  children  of  savages. 

These  considerations  make  the  teacher  not 
only  contented  but  happy  to  labor  in  quiet 
and  in  comparative  obscurity.  The  fact  is, 
all  effectively  good  work  is  quiet  work.  See 
bow  Nature  works.  When  she  would  tear 
down  and  destroy,  it  is  amid  the  roar  of 


thunder,  the  blast  of  the  trumpet,  the  shock 
of  the  earthquake.  When  she  would  build 
up  and  recuperate,  it  is  noiselessly  and 
secretly,  like  the  subtle  influence  that 
streams  from  the  sun,  bursting  the  buds  and 
clothing  the  dead  earth  with  verdure  as  with 
a  garment. 

See  the  coral !  how  noiselessly  and  unob- 
served it  toils  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  yet  it  builds  structures  compared 
with  which  for  bigness  and  beauty  the 
grandest  works  of  human  hands  are  but 
children's  toys,  and  it  erects  barriers  against 
which  the  noisy  waves  of  old  ocean  dash 
themselves  in  vain,  and  are  hurled  back 
foaming  in  impotent  rage. 

But  the  Christian  teacher  derives  not  his 
sole  delight  from  contemplating  the  pres- 
ent. In  confident  hope  he  is  carried  for- 
ward to  the  time — and  who  will  say  his 
hope  is  vain? — when  having  finished  his 
work  here,  and  having  passed  over  the  river 
to  the  beautiful  Beyond,  there,  reclining 
under  the  tree  of  life,  or  roaming  in  con- 
verse sweet  the  green  fields  of  Paradise,  he 
and  some  at  least  of  his  pupils  shall  review 
the  lessons  of  time  and  search  into  the 
hidden  things  of  eternity,  gathering  knowl- 
edge with  each  revolvmg  cycle  of  ages^ 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  great 
Source  of  wisdom,  of  truth,  of  light,  of 
immortality — the  only  infallible  Teacher ! 
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BY  TRAILL  GREEN,  LL.  D. 


I  ESTEEM  it  a  great  honor,  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  of  this  city,  and  you,  gen- 
tlemen, who  conduct  our  educational  work, 
to  be  with  you,  and  your  honored  guests 
who  have  come  at  your  invitation  to  share 
with  you  the  pleasure  of  this  interesting  oc- 
casion, and  to  contribute  to  its  enjoyment. 
We  have  assembled  this  afternoon  to  do 
honor  to  one  who  passed  most  of  his  life  in 
this  community,  was  called  to  occupy  the 
highest  position  in  the  gift  of  the  citizens  of 
this  Commonwealth,  and  then  became  a 
benefactor  of  the  people  for  endless  genera- 
tions in  what  he  accomplished  for  their  edu- 
cation. I  refer  to  George  Wolf,  whose  good 
work  history  has  recorded,  and  who  will 
ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

*  Address  delivered  by  Dr.  Traill  Green,  Dean  of 
the  Pardee  Scientific  Course  of  Lafayette  College,  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Wolf  Memorial,  Saturday, 
Sept.  18,  at  Easton,  Pa. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  notice  the  circumstances 
by  which  he  became  prepared  for  the  dis- 
tinguished position  which  he  occupied,  and 
so  observe  that  there  is  ''a  divinity  that 
shapes  our  ends." 

George  Wolf  was  born  in  this  county,  in 
the  township  now  called  East  Allen,  in  the 
Craig  or  Irish  settlement,  August  12,  1777. 
The  people  of  this  place  were  Scotch-Irish, 
who  brought  from  their  European  home 
high  religious  culture  and  mental  educa- 
tional qualities  possessed  in  a  higher  degree 
than  were  found  in  many  of  the  early  immi- 
grants to  this  country.  Their  good  influence 
was  felt  not  only  in  this  county,   but   is 


western  North  Carolina  is  very  considerable, 
and  almost  purely  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
whose  ancestors  have  in  many  cases  lived 
here  for  four  or  five  generations.  We  were 
sometimes  surprised  at  the  number  of  bare- 
footed, but  bright  boys  and  girls  hastenisg 
to  the  schools,  yet  evidences  of  thrift  and 
progress  are  not  wanting  along  the  highways 
of  trade  and  travel.**  The  teacher  of  the 
school  in  East  Allen  was  Robert  Andrews, 
who  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  as  a  grad- 
uate of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Young 
Wolf  improved  the  opportunities  presented 
to  him  under  this  learned  teacher,  and  in 
English  and  liberal  studies  improved  his 
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largely  felt  to  this  day  over  a  large  part  of 
this  State.  In  their  settlement  the  school 
house  and  the  church  stood  side  by  side. 
Here  the  pastor  was  wont  to  lead  young 
men  in  liberal  studies,  and  classical  studies 
were  taught  in  their  schools  along  with  the 
usual  English  branches  of  study.  Penn- 
sylvania is  greatly  indebted  to  these  good 
people  for  the  support  which  they  rendered 
to  religion  and  learning.  But  they  have 
been  helpers  in  good  work  in  other  States. 
I  read  a  few  days  ago  a  report  by  an  attend- 
ant upon  a  church  court  in  North  Caro- 
lina, that  <'  the  population  of  these  eight  or 
ten  large  mountainous  counties  of  North- 


mind.  At  that  time  there  was  no  other 
place  in  this  county  where  he  could  have 
had  the  same  help  in  education.  Before  he 
reached  his  majority  he  came  to  Easton,  and 
became  clerk  to  the  Prothonotary  and  a 
student  of  law  in  the  office  of  John  Ross, 
who  is  still  remembered  as  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Easton  bar.  About  three 
years  before  Mr.  Wolf  came  to  Easton,  the 
subject  of  education  had  excited  great  in- 
terest. A  certificate  of  incorporation,  under 
an  act  of  Assembly,  had  been  obtained 
April  15th,  1796.  This  ground,  on  which 
we  now  meet,  was  secured  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  the  building  before  us,  on  the 
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hill^  was  commenced  in  July,  i794>  and  two 
rooms  of  the  first  story  were  completed  dur- 
ing the  year  1795. 

The  leaders  in  the  movement  of  this  time 
saw  the  importance  of  religious  instruction 
iD  connection  with  a  system  of  school  edu- 
cation, and  "  resolved  that  the  instruction 
of  the  pupils  of  the  schools  of  this  institution 
shall  be  so  conducted  and  regulated  as  care- 
fully and  uniformly  to  inculcate  the  doc- 
trines of  our  holy  Christian  religion  agreea- 
bly to  revelation."  (Report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  1877, 
Easton,  by  W.  W.  Cottingham.) 

The  first  Board  of  this  Union  Academy 
was  organized  March  24th,  1 794,  by  elect- 
ing Samuel  Sitgreaves,  President;  Daniel 
Stroud,  Secretary;  and  Robert  Traill,  Treas- 
nrer.  The  Hon.  Samuel  Sitgreaves,  the 
president,  was  an  alumnus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  member  of 
the  Easton  bar.  He  was  active  in  all  edu- 
cational movements,  and,  with  others,  did 
much  to  secure,  at  that  early  day,  the  advan- 
tages of  a  good  education  for  the  children 
of  this  community. 

In  181 1  the  Easton  Library  Company 
was  incorporated.  Mr.  Sitgreaves  was  act- 
ive in  this  enterprise,  and  brought  to  it  the 
hest  citizens  of  the  town  at  that  time.  For 
many  years  it  was  believed  that  this  was  the 
best  library  in  the  state  outside  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  By  an  examination  of  the 
librarian's  book,  made  a  few  days  ago,  I 
found  that  an  account  was  opened  with  Mr. 
Wolf,  who  owned  stock  in  the  company. 
Entries  were  made  of  books  loaned  to  him 
soon  after  the  library  was  opened,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  the  books  were  frequently  used, 
and  the  best  literature  of  that  time  carried 
into  his  family,  the  names  of  the  children 
appearing  in  the  librarian's  book,  and  the 
evidence  discovered  gf  a  well  regulated 
house,  for  I  discovered  but  two  instances  in 
a  long  time  where  books  were  not  returned 
at  the  time  they  were  due. 

In  1824  the  friends  of  education  were 
moved  to  secure  still  higher  provision  for 
education,  and  tbis  led  to  the  founding  of 
Lafayette  College. 

Mr.  Wolf  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1 799, 
where  he  found  Samuel  Sitgreaves,  Robert 
Traill,  Jared  IngersoU,  Joseph  Hopkinson, 
John  Ross,  Thomas  Ross,  Daniel  Stroud, 
Chas.  Chauncey,  Hugh  Ross,  Richard  Rush, 
John  Ewing,  Peter  A.  Brown,  Chas.  Jared  In- 
gersoll,  Richard  Stockton,  and  others,  who 
were  associated  with  him,  and  at  a  later  day 
James  M.  Porter,  Geo.  Ross,  and  Joel  Jones, 
The  bar  was  distinguished  for  its  great  legal 


attainments,  its  dignity,  and  its  high  appre- 
ciation of  professional  ethics.  The  just  am- 
bition of  the  young  lawyer  would  be  moved 
by  intercourse  with  these  honored  gentlemen. 

Living  in  the  midst  of  these  various  in- 
fluences of  an  educational  and  professional 
character,  Mr.  Wolf  became  familiar  with 
the  subject  of  education  and  the  wants  of 
the  people;  and  was  prepared  to  labor  as 
Governor  in  the  position  to  which  he  was 
called  in  1829. 

Mr.  Wolf  very  early  in  life  entered  upon 
important  positions.  President  Jefferson 
appointed  him  postmaster;  Goyernor  Mc- 
Kean,  Clerk  of  Orphans'  Court,  an  office  he 
occupied  until  1809.  In  1814  he  was  chosen 
a  member*of  the  Legislature,  and  in  1824  a 
representative  in  Congress.  He  was  Gov- 
ernor from  1829  to  1835,  At  the  close  of 
his  term  as  Governor,  President  Jackson  ap- 
pointed him  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 
1836,  and  President  Van  Buren  made  him 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  1838. 

I  would  place  before  the  young  people 
here  present  his  example  as  a  student  in 
school,  who  improved  so  well  his  school  ad- 
vantages, and  his  faithfulness  in  every  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied — betraying  no  trust 
that  was  committed  to  him,  and  to  the  last 
leaving  an  unstained  record.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia,  March  11,  1840. 

The  importance  of  establishing  a  system 
of  popular  education  occupied  the  mind  of 
many  public  men.  Before  great  discoveries 
are  made,  or  useful  inventions  contrived,  or 
great  reforms  accomplished,  society  is  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  often  prophetic  an- 
nouncements are  expressed.  The  following 
very  remarkable  words  were  spoken  before 
the  election  of  Mr.  Wolf  by  James  Bu- 
chanan : 

"  If  ever  the  passion  of  envy  could  be  ex- 
cused, a  man's  ambitions  for  true  glory  mieht 
almost  be  justified  in  envying  the  fame  of  that 
favored  individual,  whoever  he  may  be,  whom 
Providence  intends  to  maVe  the  instrument  in 
establishing  common  schools  throughout  this 
Comnionwealth.  His  task  will  be  arduous.  He 
will  have  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  and 
many  prejudices  to  overcome ;  but  his  fame  will 
exceed  even  that  of  the  great  Clinton,  in  the 
same  proportion  that  mind  is  superior  to  matter. 
Whilst  the  one  has  erected  a  frail  memorisd, 
which,  like  everything  human,  must  decay  and 
perish,  the  other  will  raise  a  monument  which 
shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth,  and  endure 
whilst  the  human  soul  shall  continue  to  exist. 
Ages  unborn,  and  nations  yet  behind,  shall  bless 
his  memory." — Report  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction^  Fenn,,  ^877, 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature, 
December,  1831,  Governor  Wolf  said: 
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"  It  is  cause  for  no  ordinary  measure  of  grat- 
ification that  the  Legislature,  at  its  last  session, 
considered  this  subject  worthy  of  its  delibera- 
tions, and  advanced  one  step  towards  the  in- 
tellectual refi^eneration  of  the  State  by  laying  a 
foundation  for  raising  a  fund  to  be  employed 
hereafter  in  the  righteous  cause  of  a  practical 
general  education ;  and  it  is  no  less  gratifying 
to  know  that  public  opinion  is  giving  strong  in- 
dications of  having  undergone  a  favorable 
change  in  reference  to  this  momentous  measure, 
and  by  its  gradual  but  powerful  workings,  is 
fast  dispelling  the  grovelling  fallacies,  but  too 
long  prevalent,  that  gold  is  preferable  to  knowl- 
edge, and  that  dollars  and  cents  are  of  a  higher 
estimation  than  learning. 

"  I  would  suggest,  for  your  consideration,  the 
propriety  of  appointing  a  commission,  to  consist 
of  three  or  more  talented  and  intelligent  indi- 
viduals, known  friends  of  a  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened system  of  education,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  collect  aU  the  information,  and  possess 
themselves  of  all  the  facts  and  knowledge  that 
can  be  obtained  from  any  (quarter  having  a  bear- 
ing upon,  or  connection  with,  the  subject  of  ed- 
ucation, and  to  arrange  and  embody  the  same 
in  a  report  to  the  Legislature." — History  of 
Pennsylvania^  by  Wm.  H.  Egle,  M,  D, 

In  compliance  with  this  wise  recommen- 
dation, a  bill  was  drawn  embodying  what 
was  then  known  on  the  subject,  and  in  1834 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  with  a 
unanimity  rarely  equalled  in  legislation, 
passed  the  bill.  And  thus,  by  the  recom- 
mendation and  labors  of  Governor  Wolf, 
we  have  our  system  of  popular  education. 
He  found  able  supporters  of  his  proposition, 
but  to  him  we,  as  is  now  universally  con- 
ceded, owe  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Under  this  statute  the  first  Board  of  School 
Directors  for  Easton  was  organized  the  same 
year,  September  25,  1834.  Mr.  Henry  S. 
Carey,  for  many  years  a  member  of  our 
School  Board,  and  having  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Wolfs  acknowledged  service  to  the 
State,  conceived  the  idea  of  honoring  his 
memory  by  some  monument,  presented  the 
subject  to  the  School  Board,  and  on  July 
18,  1859,  the  Board  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

"  Resolved t  That  Mr.  Carey  be  permitted  to 
take  up  penny  collections  in  the  schools  (which 
are  to  be  purely  voluntary  contributions  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils),  and  to  receive  contributions 
from  others,  in  order  to  procure  means  to  erect 
a  monument  on  the  High  School  grounds  in  the 
borough  of  Easton  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Governor  George  Wolf,  the  advocate  and 
founder  of  the  system  of  common  school  edu- 
cation in  Pennsylvania." 

Under  this  resolution  of  the  School  Board, 
Mr.  Carey  presented  the  subject  to  the 
pupils  of  our  schools,  and  collections  were 
made,  but  there  was  some  delay  in  complet- 


ing the  collection  of  the  necessary  funds, 
and  on  July  28,  1868,  the  subject  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  School  Board 
again.  Mr.  Carey  was  authorized  to  con- 
tinue the  collection  as  directed  under  the 
resolution  of  July  18,  1859. 

The  money  collected  was  safely  invested, 
but  the  erection  of  the  monument  was  not 
commenced,  as  the  cost  was  counted,  as  it 
always  is  by  a  wise  builder,  lest  after  laying 
the  foundation,  if  not  able  to  finish,  they 
who  behold  it  begin  to  mock  and  say  "he 
began  to  build  and  was  not  able  to  finish ;" 
but  the  fund  increased,  and  the  time  finally 
arrived  when  it  was  proper  to  prepare  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  money  collected  as 
was  designed.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
December  6,  1883,  ^^  ^^  resolved  that  a 
committee,  consisting  of  three  members  of 
the  Board,  with  the  Superintendent  of  the 
district  and  Henry  S.  Carey,  trustee  of  the 
fund  formerly  raised  for  the  erection  of  the 
Wolf  monument,  be  appointed  to  report  to 
the  Board  a  suitable  design  or  plan  for  the 
monument  or  memorial,  with  an  estimate  of 
the  expense  thereof.  Messrs.  Dawes,  Stem, 
Kolb,  Cottin^ham  and  Carey  were  appointed 
as  this  committee. 

To-day  we  see  the  completed  monument. 
It  is  the  work  of  the  pupih  of  the  schools  of 
Easton,  some  of  whom  have  now  reached 
womanhood  and  manhood,  having  children 
in  the  schools  who  have  contributed  as  their 
parents  did  almost  thirty-nine  years  ago. 
We  may  well  congratulate  all  who  have  aided 
in  building  this  monument,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Carey,  who  to-day  sees  completed  what  he 
conceived  as  a  memorial  so  many  years  ago, 
and  now  so  appropriately  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  will  ever  be  remembered 
as  a  great  benefactor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

And  now,  honored  Governor,  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  present  this  monument,  the  gift 
of  the  pupils  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Easton, 
to  the  State  o£  Pennsylvania,  through  you, 
as  its  highest  officer,  an  appropriate  mem- 
orial to  one  whose  work  has  been  a  blessing 
to  those  who  erected  it,  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  blessing  to  generations  yet  to  come. 
It  is  stable,  as  was  his  character,  and  stand- 
ing open  to  receive  the  pupils  of  our  schools, 
it  symbolizes  the  door  which  he  opened  for 
the  admission  of  the  children  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  school-house. 

THE  GATEWAY. 

The  gateway  is  built  of  granite  of  a  brown- 
ish hue,  with  copings  and  cappings  of  gray 
sandstone.  It  forms  a  complete  archway 
over  the  entrance  of  the  school  grounds, 
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and  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the  Second 
street  front.  From  it  paths  diverge  to  the 
three  school  buildings.  Four  layers  of  flag- 
stone cross  the  street  opposite  the  gate, 
making  one  wide  and  convenient  approach 
irom  the  west  side.  The  keystone  of  the 
arch  is  supported  by  a  square  base,  which 
on  the  other  sides  round  into  turrets. 
These  latter,  one  on  each  side,  contain 
marble  tablets,  and  are  surmounted  with 
cone-shaped  cappings.  The  tablet  on  the 
north  contains  this  inscription : 

This 

Memorial 

Gateway 

Was  erected  in  memory  of 

HON.  GEORGE  WOLF, 

Who,  on  April  x,  1834,  being  a  resident  of 

Easton  and  > 

Governor  of 

Pennsylvania. 

Signed  the  Act  of  Assembly  creating 

The  Public  School  System 

of 

This  Commonwealth. 

The  granite  constituting  the  main  body  of  this 

structure  was  taken  from  the  tarm 

owned,  in  1834,  by  Governor  Wolf, 

situated  within  the 

city  limits. 

The  tablet  on  the  south  reads  as  follows : 

This  Memorial  Gateway 
Was  erected 
By  means  of  a  fund  raised  by  voluntary 
Penny  contributions 
of  the 
Pupils  of  the  Public  Schools 
of 
Easton, 
and. 
With  appropriate  ceremonies,  finally 
Dedicated 
September  38, 1888, 
la  the  presence  of  General  James  A.  Beaver, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  large 
assemblage  of  distinguished  guests, 
official!,  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  public  schools 
and  citizens  of  Eas- 
ton and  vicinity. 

Over  the  keystone  is  a  raised  tablet  con- 
taining the  simple  word — 


DARWIN,  THE  SCIENTIST. 


WOLF. 


The  top  of  the  gateway  is  surmounted  by 
*  globe  of  polished  granite,  with  represen- 
tations of  the  hemispheres.  The  gate  is 
placed  a  short  distance  back  of  the  fence 
line,  and  a  circular  wall  connects  it  with 
the  fence,  which  is  built  of  the  same  kind  of 
stone. 


The  heart  hath  chambers  twain 

Wherein  do  dwell 
Twin  brothers;  Joy  and  Pain. 

When  waketh  Joy  in  one, 

Still  calmly  on 
Pain  slumbers  in  his  own. 

O  Joy,  thy  bliss  restrain, 

Speak  softly,  dear, 
Lest  thou  shouldst  waken  Pain. 


THIS  was  a  character  which  might  well 
spare  the  humanities.  The  fact  remains 
that  he  did  spare  them.  What  he  lost  was 
culture.  The  confession  that  he  makes  of 
the  gradual  atrophy  of  his  aesthetic  tastes 
will  be  long  quoted  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable facts  of  his  life.  He  began  with 
a  susceptibility  to  music,  which  by  his  son's 
account  he  did  not  lose;  with  a  liking  for 
poetry,  such  that  he  read  The  Excursion 
twice,  and  he  would  not  have  read  it  except 
for  pleasure;  and  he  used  to  take  Milton 
with  him  in  his  pocket.  In  art  he  went  but 
a  little  way,  if  indeed  he  ever  really  had 
any  eye  for  it.  He  was  religious,  as  an 
English  boy  usually  is ;  but  his  interest  in 
belief  regarding  religious  subjects  died  out, 
and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  the  emo- 
tions which  were  called  out  by  it  in  early 
life  ceased  to  be  exercised.  There  was  a 
deadening,  in  other  words,  of  all  his  nature, 
except  so  far  as  it  was  fed  by  his  work,  his 
family,  and  his  friends,  in  its  intellectual 
and  social  parts.  So  complete  was  this 
change  that  it  affected  even  his  appreciation 
of  beautiful  scenery,  which  had  evidently 
given  him  keen  delight  in  his  youth  and 
travels.  He  dates  this  change  from  just 
after  his  thirtieth  year,  when  he  became 
absorbed  in  scientific  pursuits  as  his  profes- 
sion. Something,  no  doubt,  and  perhaps 
much,  is  to  be  set  down  to  the  effect  of  his 
ill-health,  which  left  him  with  diminished 
energies  for  any  recreation ;  his  strength 
was  exhausted  in  his  few  hours  of  work. 
He  was  himself  so  convinced  that  his  life 
had  been  narrowed  in  these  ways  that  he 
says  if  he  had  it  to  live  over  he  would  have 
planned  to  give  a  certain  time  habitually  to 
poetry. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  fail- 
ure of  Darwin  to  appropriate  the  humane 
elements  in  his  university  education  accounts 
in  any  perceptible  degree  for  these  defects. 
In  culture  as  in  science,  the  self-making 
power  of  the  man  counts  heavily;  and  there 
IS  such  inefficiency  in  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  give  youth  a  liberal  education  from  clas- 
sical sources,  there  are  such  wrong  methods 
and  unintelligent  aims  in  the  universities, 
that  it  might  easily  prove  to  be  the  case 
that  a  student  with  the  most  cordial  tem- 
perament toward  the  humanities  would 
profit  only  imperfectly  by  his  residence  at 
seats  of  learning.  In  spite  of  these  reser- 
vations, however,  the  Greek  culture  is  the 
historical  source  of  what  are  traditionally 
the  higher  elements  in  our  intellectual  life. 
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and  has  been  for  most  cultivated  men  the 
practical  discipline  of  their  minds.  But  it 
is  to  be  further  observed  that  the  example 
of  Darwin,  if  it  should  be  set  up  as  showing 
that  Greek  culture  is  unnecessary  in  modem 
days,  goes  just  as  directly  and  completely  to 
prove  that  all  literary  education,  as  well  by 
modem  as  by  ancient  authors,  is  superflu- 
ous. It  is  enough  to  indicate  to  what  a 
length  the  argument  must  be  carried,  if  it 
is  at  all  admitted.  The  important  matter  is 
rather  the  question,  How  much  was  Dar- 
win's life  injured  for  himself  by  his  loss  of 
culture,  in  the  fact  that  some  of  those 
sources  of  intellectual  delight  which  are 
reputed  the  most  precious  for  civilized  man 
were  closed  to  him? 

The  blank  page  in  this  charming  biog- 
raphy is  the  page  of  spiritual  life.  There  is 
nothing  written  there.  The  entire  absence 
of  an  element  which  enters  commonly  into 
all  men's  lives  in  some  degree,  is  a  circum- 
stance as  significant  as  it  is  astonishing. 
Never  was  a  man  more  alive  to  what  is  visi- 
ble and  tangible  or  in  any  way  matter  of 
sensation  ;  on  the  sides  of  his  nature  where 
an  appeal  could  be  made,  never  was  a  man 
more  responsive;  but  there  were  parts  in 
which  he  was  blind  and  dull.  Just  as  the 
boy  failed  to  be  interested  in  many  things, 
the  man  failed,  too;  and  lie  disregarded 
what  did  not  interest  him  with  the  same 
ease  at  sixty  as  at  twenty.  What  did  inter- 
est him  was  the  immediately  present,  and 
he  dealt  with  it  admirably,  both  in  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  moral  world;  but  what 
was  remote  was  as  if  it  were  not.  The  spir- 
itual element  in  life  is  not  remote,  but  it  is 
not  matter  of  sensation,  and  Darwin  lived 
as  if  there  were  no  such  thing ;  it  belongs  to 
the  region  of  emotion  and  imagination,  and 
those  perceptions  which  deal  with  the  na- 
ture of  man  in  its  contrast  with  the  material 
world.  Poetry,  art,  music,  the  emotional 
influences  of  nature,  the  idealizations  of 
moral  life,  are  the  means  by  which  men  take 
possession  of  this  inner  world  of  man ;  to 
which,  for  man  at  least,  nature  in  all  its  im- 
mensity is  subsidiary.  Darwin's  insensibil- 
ity to  the  higher  life — for  so  men  agree  to 
call  it — was  partly,  if  not  wholly,  induced 
by  his  absorption  in  scientific  pursuits  in 
the  spirit  of  materialism.  We  praise  him 
for  his  achievements,  we  admire  his  charac- 
ter, and  we  feel  the  full  charm  of  his  tem- 
perament; he  delights  us  in  every  active 
manifestation  of  his  nature.  We  do  not 
now  learn  for  the  first  time  that  a  man  may 
be  good  without  being  religious,  and  suc- 
cessful without  being  liberally  educated,  and 


worthy  of  honor  without  being  spiritmi; 
but  a  man  may  be  all  this,  and  yet  be  in- 
complete. Great  as  Darwin  was  as  a 
thinker,  and  winning  as  he  remains  as  a 
man,  those  elements  in  which  he  was  defi- 
cient are  the  noblest  part  of  our  nature. 

On  finishing  the  story  of  his  life,  the  re- 
flection rises  involuntarily  in  the  mind  that 
this  man,  in  Wordsworth's  line,  **  hath  ficu:- 
ulties  that  he  has  never  used." 

AlantU  AfMtkfy. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS  OF 
HISTORY. 


THERE  is  no  "royal  road"  to  a  know- 
ledge of  History.  To  some  it  has  a 
happy  fascination,  and  they  find  its  study  a 
j^leasant  task — though  task  it  must  be.  To 
others  it  is  a  bugbear  and  a  burden.  The 
responsibility  of  this  condition  rests  with 
two  classes:  first,  with  parents  who  have  not 
from  the  beginning  taken  proper  care  to 
cultivate  at  home  a  love  of  good  reading  in 
the  young  mind,  and  second,  with  teachers 
who  have  not  done  so  at  school — who  have 
not  turned  the  bright  side  of  history  toward 
their  classes. 

With  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  the 
same  practical  benefit  to  the  reader  that 
they  have  been  to  the  writer,  the  following 
brief  suggestions  are  submitted : 

1.  Assign  the  lesson  by  the  outline.  By 
this  means  you  will  XtzcYif  histofy  and  not 
book.  Have  each  pupil  procure  an  outline 
if  possible;  if  not,  write  the  lesson  on  the 
blackboard,  or  have  a  copy  on  your  desk 
for  their  use. 

2.  While  you  may  have  one  adopted  text- 
book, do  not  for  any  reason  confine  your- 
self or  the  class  to  its  exclusive  use.  Bring 
all  the  books  on  the  subject  that  you  can 
procure,  and  invite  the  pupils  to  bring  in  the 
histories  that  may  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

3.  Discard  the  text-book  during  the  reci- 
tation. Do  not  permit  the  pupils  to  use 
theirs ;  do  not  use  your  own.  Inspire  them 
with  confidence  in  your  ability  by  showing 
yourself  to  be  able.  How  can  the  pupils 
hope  to  learn  history  if  they  have  abundant 
evidence  that  the  teacher  has  not  mastered 
it  ?  They  will  feel  a  due  sense  of  injustice 
if  not  permitted  to  peep  into  their  boob 
when  the  teacher  constantly  refers  to  his. 

4.  By  all  means  prevent  the  pupils  com- 
mitting the  text.  Comparatively  little  good 
can  come  out  of  such  a  process  of  study. 
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The/iuU  are  what  are  wanted,  and  not  the 
words  of  any  authors. 

5.  Each  pupil  should  stand  while  reciting, 
and  tell  plainly  in  his  own  language  all  he 
knows  of  the  topic  under  discussion.  Sel- 
dom use  questions,  never  questions  suggest- 
ing answers  or  questions  requiring  monosyl- 
lablic  answers. 

6.  Use  maps  freely.  Be  sure  that  all  the 
pupils  kfuna  the  location  of  every-place  or 
route  mentioned.  Have  the  maps  often  re- 
produced on  the  blackboard  from  memory. 
Also  have  portions  of  the  outline  written 
upon  the  blackboard  without  reference. 

7.  Review  often.  Teach  the  pupils  that 
what  is  learned  to-day  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
to-morrow. 

Never  miss  an  opportunity  to  direct  your 
pupils  into  a  literary  channel.  Refer  them 
to  all  the  historical  poems  with  which  you 
may  be  familiar;  also  the  best  biographies, 
sketches,  etc.  In  short,strive  to  make  the 
study  of  history  auxiliary  to  noble  characters 
and  useful  lives. — Atnerican  Teacher, 
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OF  OLD  AGE. 


DEAN  BRADLEY,  successor  of  Dean 
Stanley  in  the  deanery  of  Westminster, 
tells  an  anecdote  of  him  as  he  neared  his 
sixtieth  year.  He  was  travelling  in  Ger- 
many on  a  Rhine  steamer,  and  getting  ac- 
quainted with  a  boy  who  asked  him  his  age, 
which  answered,  he  said : 

"Why,  all  your  life  is  over." 

"No,"  said  the  Dean,  "the  best  is  yet  to 
come." 

"You  must  be  on  the  wrong  side  of 
sixty,"  said  one  acquaintance  to  another. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  am  on  the  right 
side." 

Old  age  is  cheerless  enough  to  one  lack- 
ing faith  in  God  and  Christ,  but  bright  with 
ditinest  hopes  when  one  has  for  his  portion 
the  Christ  whom  to  know,  with  the  Father, 
is  eternal  life.  Let  every  man  mourn  as  old 
age  creeps  upon  him  if  he  be  without  faith  in 
the  Holy  One. 

Let  evqry  man  rejoice  as  age  comes  upon 
him  if  he  trusts  in  Him  who  said,  "Because 
I  live,  ye  shall  live."  Life  here  is  only  the 
state  of  infancy. 

A  plain  London  lighterman,  only  a  navi- 
gator on  the  Thames,  was  in  the  Abbey, 
standing  before  the  monument  of  John 
Wesley,  and  as  he  talked  with  the  Dean, 
knowing  he  had  been  in  Palestine,  said  : 

"It  must  have  been  beautiful  to  have 
walked  where  the  Saviour  walked." 


"Yes,"  and  with  a  saintly  look  he  said^ 
"beautiful  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  the 
Saviour." 

;u  •  Stanley's  words  as  he  spoke  of  death  are 
so  beautiful  we  quote  them  : 

"  There  the  soul  finds  itself  on  the  mount- 
ain ridge  overlooking  the  unknown  future  ;. 
our  company  before  is  gone ;  the  kinsfollL 
and  friends  of  many  years  are  passed  over 
the  dark  river,  and  we  are  left  alone  with 
God.  We  know  not  in  the  shadow  of  the 
night  who  it  is  that  touches  us — we  feel  only 
that  the  Everlasting  Arms  are  closing  us  in  y 
the  twilight  of  the  morning  breaks,  we  are- 
bid  to  depart  in  peace,  for  by  a  strength  not 
our  own  we  have  prevailed,  and  the  path  is- 
made  clear  before  us." 


TRIUMPHS  OF  SCIENCE. 


IN  a  recent  address  delivered  at  Liverpool 
College,  Archdeacon  Farrar  said:  "In 
this  great  commercial  city,  where  you  are^ 
surrounded  by  the  triumphs  of  science  and 
of  mechanism — you,  whose  river  is  ploughed 
by  the  great  steamships,  whose  white  wake 
has  been  called  the  fittest  avenue  to  the  pal- 
ace front  of  a  mercantile  people — you  know^ 
well  that  in  the  achievements  of  science 
there  is  not  only  beauty  and  wonder,  but 
also  beneficence  and  power.  It  is  not  oxaXj 
that  she  has  revealed  to  us  infinite  space 
crowded  with  unnumbered  worlds ;  infinite 
time  peopled  by  unnumbered  existences;  in- 
finite organisms  hitherto  invisible,  but  full 
of  delicate  and  iridescent  loveliness;  but 
also  that  she  has  been,  as  a  great  Archangel 
of  Mercy,  devoting  herself  to  the  service  of 
man.  She  has  labored,  her  votaries  have 
labored,  not  to  increase  the  power  of 
despots  or  add  to  the  magnificence  of 
courts,  but  to  extend  human  happiness,  to 
economize  human  effort,  to  extinguish  hu- 
man pain.  Where  of  old  men  toiled,  half- 
blinded  and  half-naked,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
glowing  furnace  to  mix  the  white-hot  iron, 
she  now  substitutes  the  mechanical  action  of 
the  viewless  air.  She  has  enlisted  the  sun- 
beam in  her  service  to  limn  for  us,  with  ab- 
solute fidelity,  the  faces  of  the  friends  we 
love.  She  has  shown  the  poor  miner  how 
he  may  work  in  safety,  even  amid  the  ex- 
plosive fire-damp  of  the  mine.  She  has,  by 
her  anaesthetics,  enabled  the  sufferer  to  be 
hushed  and  unconscious  while  the  delicate 
hand  of  some  skilled  operator  cuts  a  fragment 
from  the  nervous  circle  of  the  unquivering 
eye.  She  points,  not  to  pyramids  built  dur- 
ing weary  centuries  by  the  sweat  of  miser- 
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«rable  nations,  but  to  the  lighthouse  and 
the  steamship,  to  the  railroad  and  the  tele- 
graph. She  has  restored  eyes  to  the  blind 
and  hearing  to  the  deaf.  She  has  length- 
ened life,  she' has  minimized  danger;  she 
has  controlled  madness;  she  has  trampled 
on  disease.  And  on  all  these  grounds,  I 
think  that  none  of  our  sons  should  grow  up 
wholly  ignorant  of  studies  which  at  once 
train  the  reason  and  fire  the  imagination, 
which  fashion  as  well  as  forge,  which  can 
feed  as  well  as  fill  the  mind." 


TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION.* 


THE  evident  intent  of  the  law  is  to  place 
the  teaching  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  same 
basis  as  other  branches  taught  in  our  public 
schools.  The  pupil  gains  his  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  by  successive  steps ;  he  must  pass 
an  examination  in  one  part  of  the  subject, 
and  show  his  familiarity  with  it,  before  he  is 
advanced  to  the  next  division.  Scientific 
temperance  instruction  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  One  portion  should  be 
thoroughly  mastered  before  the  next  is  en- 
tered upon.  If  this  is  well  done,  the 
teacher  will  often  find  work  enough  in  one 
part  of  the  subject  to  employ  and  interest 
the  pupils  during  a  whole  term.  Careful 
consideration  will  convince  us  that  the  work 
done  in  this  branch  of  study  is  too  super- 
ficial in  many  of  our  schools,  because  we  are 
attempting  more  in  a  given  time  than  can 
be  done  well.  Temperance  instruction  needs 
to  be  reduced  to  a  system. 

We  suggest  the  following  plan : 
In  the  first  division^  intended  for  little 
children,  let  the  work  be  entirely  oral  and 
confine  the  subject  matter  largely  to  the 
simple  rules  of  health,  as  cleanliness,  exer- 
cise, and  habits  of  eating  and  drinking, 
with  but  little  physiology  or  anatomy. 

In  the  second  division^  instruction  should 
still  be  given  orally,  but  an  advance  may  be 
made,  in  that  the  pupil  should  be  required 
to  caeefully  reproduce  what  has  been  given 
him,  and  to  commit  to  memory  facts  and 
principles,  so  as  to  make  them  his  own. 
The  department  of  hygiene  may  be  enlarged 
and  something  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
body  may  be  added.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
however,  that  this  oral  work  should  be  very 

*  The  suggestions,  as  above,  from  a  circular  letter 
issued  by  State  Superintendent  Sabin  to  the  teachers 
and  Countjf  Superintendents  of  Iowa,  are  appropriate 
and  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration  in  Pennsyl- 
'vania  also.-^En. 


carefully  prepared,  with  method  and 
thought,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  capac- 
ity of  the  pupils.  It  is  of  especial  import* 
ance  in  these  two  divisions,  that  you  give, 
if  possible,  a  strong  bent  to  the  child's  mind 
against  the  use  of  liquor  and  tobacco. 

In  the  third  division^  the  use  of  the  text- 
book should  begin.  Here  more  individual 
study  and  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is 
necessary:  It  would  not  be  well  to  en- 
deavor to  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
physiology  and  hygiene.  The  functions  of 
the  more  important  organs  only  should  be 
thoroughly  studied  and  explained.  The 
action  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon 
these  organs  should  be  faithfully  impressed 
upon  the  child's  mind. 

In  advanced  divisions^  the  whole  subject 
of  the  human  body,  its  mechanism,  its  need 
of  protection,  may  be  carefully  studied.  At 
this  stage,  a  few  of  the  more  important  tech- 
nical names  may  be  learned  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  various  organs  more  minutely 
described. 

In  all  your  work,  care  should  be  taken  to 
give  instruction  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  Total  abstinence  should 
be  taught  as  the  only  sure  way  to  escc^e  the 
evils  arising  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks 
and  tobacco.  This  systematic  plan,  if  care- 
fully followed,  will  insure  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  subject,  and  teachers 
will  not  complain  that  they  have  used  up  all 
their  material. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  to  the  county  super- 
intendents, that  you  give  study,  especially 
as  it  has  reference  to  the  effects  of  stim- 
ulants and  narcotics  upon  the  human  sys- 
tem, the  attention  which  it  deserves  at  your 
coming  institute ;  and  that  at  examinations 
you  submit  to  your  teachers  short  but  com- 
prehensive questions,  to  test  their  knowl- 
edge, as  required  by  the  law. 


DO  THIS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 


HAVE  your  pupils  make  good  figures  in 
written  work.  Poor  figures  during 
school  life  means  poor  figures  always.  In- 
sist on  good  figures.  Accept  no  solution  of 
a  problem  which  is  not  so  plainly  and 
methodically  arranged  that  it  can  be  read 
like  a  good  English  sentence.  Make  pupils 
realize  that  the  mathematical  language  of 
signs,  symbols,  etc.,  should  be  as  clear  and 
complete  as  any  English  sentence,  not 
tossed  together  like  a  basket  of  chips.  In- 
sist on  clear  and  full  explanations,  even  if 
the  amount  of  work  be  thereby  lessened. 
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It  b  better  so.  When  a  pupil  makes  any 
statement,  seldom  say  No;  better  say  Why  f 
Better  go  on  the  principle  that  no  answer 
will  pass  muster  unless  the  pupil  can  tell 
why.  Not  "this  is  so"  or  "  that  is  so," 
but  *^why  /  "  at  the  end  of  every  answer. 
Be  the  answer  true  or  false,  the  chief  benefit 
to  the  pupil  comes  through  the  process  by 
which  he  arrives  at  the  "  why  /  " 

I  would  use  a  separate  book  in  mental 
arithmetic,  but  mental  and  written  arith- 
metic should  be  taught  together. 

TO  PREVENT  COPYING  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Children  copy  from  each  other  because 
(i)  the  work  is  too  difficult  for  them  ;  (2) 
they  are  slower  than  the  majority  of  the 
dass,  but  do  not  like  to  stay  behind ;  (3) 
they  have  not  enough  self-confidence;  or, 
(4)  they  are  too  lazy  to  work  for  themselves. 

For  the  first  class,  either  the  teacher  must 
he  willing  to  remain  after  school  and  help 
them,  or  the  class  must  enter  a  lower  grade. 
Give  the  second  class  more  time  than  the 
quicker  ones,  and  the  first  chance  of  show- 
ing their  work  and  in  answering,  allowing 
the  quicker  pupils  meanwhile  to  work  out 
problems  placed  on  the  board,  or  providing 
them  with  other  suitable  work ;  or  name  a 
certain  time  in  which  the  work  must  be  done, 
allowing  ample  time  for  the  backward  ones, 
then  very  gradually  shortening  the  time 
until  they  no  longer  hinder  the  progress  of 
the  class  as  a  whole.  The  third  class  need 
principally  generous  and  constant  encour- 
agement, mixed  with  judicious  praise,  and 
such  trust  in  the  teacher's  willingness  to  help 
that  they  would  rather  ask  him  or  her  than 
any  one  else.  With  the  lazy  class  I  have 
not  much  sympathy ;  I  should  make  them 
work.  If  patience,  kindness  and  all  kindred 
measures  did  not  do  so,  they  would  have  to 
encounter  the  opposite  in  no  little  degree ; 
but  work  they  must^  both  for  their  own 
sakes,  their  own  generation  and  future  ones, 
if— and  this  is  a  very  serious  *'if" — the 
case  is  real  laziness,  and  not  a  result  of  a 
weak  constitution  or  passing  ill-health. 

SUBTRACTION  VS.  ADDITION. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  teach  a  child 
to  subtract  than  to  add.  In  the  discussion 
of  practical  problems,  a  hitch  often  occurs 
in  the  child's  mind  which  may  be  quite  un- 
suspected by  the  teacher.  Thus,  if  Henry 
and  Arthur  go  to  buy  a  ball  which  costs 
sixteen  cents,  and  one  boy  has  six  cents  and 
the  other  seven,  I  found  the  child  unable  to 
solve  the  problem  as  to  how  many  more 
cents  were  needed,  because,  as  she  said,  she 
could  not  take  thirteen  from  sixteen,  since 


the  very  trouble  was  that  the  boys  did  not 
have  sixteen  cents.  It  was  necessary  to 
use  sticks,  and  with  the  distinct  formal 
agreement  that  those  of  one  color  should  be 
known  to  represent  an  imaginary  number, 
those  of  another  color  the  number  of  actual 
things  manipulated ;  but  what  a  stride  for 
a  young  child's  mind  to  make,  into  a  sphere 
neither  real  nor  imaginary,  but  where  the 
existent  and  the  non-existent  are  indissolu- 
bly  associated  in  an  ordinary  practical  affair 
of  every-day  life ! — Popular  Science  Monthly. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE   UNITED 
STATES. 


WHAT  THE  PRESIDENT  MUST  BE,  AND  HOW  HIS 
ELECTION   IS  CONDUCTED. 


THE  following  account  of  the  "Presi- 
dential election  "  given  by  Prof.  Geo. 
M.  Philips,  Principal  of  the  West  Chester 
State  Normal  School,  before  the  Delaware 
County  Institute,  is  taken  from  the  advance 
sheets  of  the  Institute  proceedings.  It  will 
be  found  both  interesting  and  instructive  to 
many  of  our  readers. 

A  President  must  be  35  years  old,  he 
must  be  a  natural-born  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  must  have  lived  in  the  country 
for  14  years.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  have  been  bom  in  the  United 
States,  for  if  his  parents  had  been  citizens 
of  this  country  but  temporarily  residing 
abroad  when  he  was  bom,  he  would  still  be 
a  natural-born  citizen.  When  our  Constitu- 
tion was  framed  in  1787,  it  seems  to  have 
been  believed  that  ordinary  voters  were  not 
fit  to  elect  a  President,  so  it  was  arranged 
that  in  each  State  the  people  should  elect  a 
committee,  called  Presidential  electors,  and 
these  electors  were  to  elect  a  President. 
Each  State  is  entitled  to  as  many  electors  as 
it  has  members  of  Congress.  The  intention 
was  that  these  electors  would  be  committed 
to  vote  for  nobody,  but  would  after  their 
election  consult  with  each  other  and  choose 
the  man  that  they  thought  would  make  the 
best  President.  But  in  nothing  have  the 
expectations  of  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution fallen  so  far  short  as  in  this.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  about  six  months  before  the 
election,  each  political  part^  holds  a  Na- 
tional Convention,  and  this  Convention 
nominates  a  candidate  for  its  party;  and 
about  the  same  time  each  party  holds  State 
Conventions  in  the  different  States,  and 
there  nominates  a  set  of  electors,  for  whom 
it  asks  the  members  of  its  party  to  vote  on 
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election  day,  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November.  On  that  day  which- 
ever set  ^f  electors  in  each  State  gets  the 
most  votes  is  elected^  and  on  the  second 
Monday  in  January  the  successful  sets  of 
electors  meet,  generally  at  their  respective 
State  capitals,  and  there  go  through  the  form 
of  voting  for  the  candidates  of  their  parties. 
There  is  really  nothing  to  prevent  these 
electors  voting  for  whom  they  please,  but  it 
is  practically  certain  that  they  will  always 
-vote  for  the  candidate  of  their  own  party ; 
so  that  when  within  a  day  or  two  after  the 
election  we  find  out  which  party  has  elected 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the  elec- 
tors (401),  we  know  who  the  next  President 
vill  be,  although  not  a  vote  will  be  cast  for 
him  until  two  months  later.  These  elec- 
tors write  out  three  reports  of  their  votes. 
One  report  is  sent  to  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  within  whose  jurisdiction  they 
met :  in  Pennsylvania  this  would  be  sent  to 
Judge  Butler.  The  second  report  is  sent  by 
mail  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate ;  while  the  third  report  is  also  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  by  a  special 
messenger.  On  the  second  Wednesday  in 
February,  both  Houses  of  Congress  meet  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  count  the  vote.  Two  members  from  each 
House  act  as  tellers,  and  opening  the  envel- 
opes read  out  the  electoral  vote  of  each 
5tate,  then  counting  them  up  they  give  the 
result  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who 
announces  it. 

Formerly  there  was  no  provision  made  in 
case  two  sets  of  returns  came  from  any 
State,  and  in  1876,  when  this  occurred  in 
several  of  the  Southern  States,  it  came  near 
making  very  serious  trouble.  The  trouble 
was  at  that  time  settled  by  referring  these 
cases  to  a  temporary  electoral  commission. 
But  last  year  Congress  passed  a  law  provid- 
ing that  hereafter  each  State  should  decide 
by  its  own  tribunals  (its  courts,  returning 
boards,  or  other  bodies)  which  electors  are 
legally  elected ;  and  in  case  there  is  but 
one  set  of  returns  from  any  State,  these  re- 
turns shall  be  counted,  unless  a  majority  of 
each  house  of  Congress  decides  against  it ; 
while  if  there  should  be  two  sets  of  returns 
from  any  State,  both  claiming  to  be  legal, 
it  shall  take  a  majority  of  each  house  to 
count  either  set. 

A  Majority  Needed, — It  is  worth  noting 
that  while  it  takes  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toraV  vote  to  elect  a  President,  it  does  not 
require  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  State 
to  elect  the  electors  of  that  State :  a  plu- 
rality is  sufficient  for  that.     By  a  majority 


vote  we  mean  more  than  all  the  other  can- 
didates put  together  get,  or  more  than  half 
of  all  the  votes  cast ;  by  a  plurality  vote 
we  mean  more  than  any  other  candidate 
gets.  Most  of  our  elections  require  plural- 
ities only,  but  some  require  majorities. 

If  no  one  has  a  majority  of  all  the  elec- 
toral votes,  the  House  of  Representatives 
elects  the  President.  Their  choice  is  con- 
fined to  the  three  men  who  had  the  highest 
electoral  vote,  and  in  voting  each  State 
casts  but  one  vote ;  how  that  one  vote  is 
cast  depends  upon  which  party  has  the  ma- 
jority in  the  Congressional  representation 
of  that  State,  while  if  that  representation 
were  equally  divided  the  State  would  un- 
doubtedly lose  its  vote.  The  President 
elected  in  this  way  must  have  a  majority  of 
votes  of  all  the  States. 

In  Case  of  Failure, — If  the  electoral  vote 
fails  to  elect  a  President,  it  would  be  almost 
certain  to  fail  to  elect  a  Vice-President  also, 
in  which  case  the  Senate  would  choose  the 
Vice-President,  each  Senator  having  one 
vote,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
being  necessary  to  elect.  After  being 
elected,  the  President  holds  office  for  four 
years.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
to  prevent  his  being  re-elected  as  often  as 
the  people  choose  to  elect  him,  but  Wash- 
ington wisely  set  the  example  of  declining 
a  third  term,  which  has  established  so  firm 
a  precedent  that  it  is  not  likely  that  for 
many  years,  if  ever,  will  a  President  serve 
for  more  thap  two  terms.  It  was  originally 
intended  to  fix  the  Presidential  term  at 
seven  years  (as  is  now  the  case  in  France), 
and  make  the  President  ineligible  to  re-elec- 
tion, but  this  was  changed  to  the  present 
plan  before  the  Constitution  was  finally 
adopted.  Probably  the  original  plan  would 
have  been  better,  for  our  Presidential  elec- 
tions come  too  often,  and  when  Presidents 
are  eligible  to  re-election,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  refrain  from  taking  un- 
fair advantage  of  their  power  to  secure  their 
re-election. 

y^  The  pay  of  the  President  is  ^50,000  per 
annum,  but  there  are  many  "extras"  that 
swell  this  amount  largely.  He  has  the  free 
use  of  the  "White  House,"  which  is  fur- 
nished and  kept  in  repair  for  him ;  the  cost 
of  heating  and  lighting  the  White  House  is 
also  borne  by  the  country,  and  the  salaries 
of  his  secretaries  and  other  assistants  are 
paid  for  him.  He  bears  the  expenses  of  the 
living  of  his  family,  and  also  of  the  enter- 
tainments that  he  gives  to  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  governments  and  to  the 
officers  of  our  own  government.    Altogether 
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it  costs  US  about  1125,000  per  year  to  sup- 
port our  President,  but  that  is  very  little 
^  compared  with  what  most  rulers  cost  their 
/people.  Queen  Victoria  and  her  immediate 
family  (not  to  speak  of  the  nobility)  cost 
Great  Britain  an  amount  per  annum  which 
is  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  salaries 
of  our  President,  Vice-President,  Cabinet, 
Supreme  Judges,  and  all  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  One  man  in  England 
gets  ^20,000  per  year  for  merely  backing 
out  of  the  room  before  Her  Majesty  a  few 
times  each  year.  In  case  the  President 
should  be  in  any  way  deprived  of  his  office 
or  be  unable  to  serve,  the  Vice-President 
would  take  his  place.  Should  there  be  no 
Vice-President,  the  senior  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  who  is  able  to  serve,  would  act  as 
President.  The  order  of  seniority  in  the 
Cabinet  is  first  the  Secretary  of  State,  then, 
in  order,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Attorney-General, 
the  Postmaster-General,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
But  if  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  is  called  upon  to 
act  in  this  way,  he  must  continue  to  hold 
his  Cabinet  office ;  it  is  only  because  he  does 
hold  that  office  that  he  is  entitled  to  act  as 
President. 

The  President  executes  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  this  purpose  he  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy. 
But  he  seldom  needs  to  use  them  for  this 
i    purpose.     He    usually    enforces    the    laws 
I    through   the  United  States  Courts,  whose 
;    officers  are  his  appointees.     He  has  also  a 
I    very  important  part  in  making  the  laws. 
!    After  a  bill  has  received  a  majority  of  the 
Y  votes  of  both  houses  of  Congress  it  goes  to 
I    the  President.     If  he  approves  he  signs  it 
and  it  becomes  a  law.     If  he  disapproves  he 
vetoes  it,  and  it  then  takes  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  each   house  to  make  it  a  law,  a  thing 
seldom  done.     The   President  directly  or 
{   indirectly  appoints  almost  all  the  Federal 
officers ;  the  more  important  ones  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the  others  depend 
upon  the  will  of  the  President  alone.     The 
F^ident   also  has  the  power  to  pardon 
offenders  against   the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  could  pardon 
the  men  now  confined  in  our  county  jails ; 
they  have  broken  State  laws,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  more  power  to  pardon  them 
than  have  you  or  I ;  but  I  mean  those  who 
have  robbed  the  mails,  or  made  counterfeit 
money,  or  broken  other  United  States  laws, 
and  have   been  convicted   in  the  United 
States  courts. 


^^  Our  Governors — Pennsylvania  also  has 
an  executive  officer,  her  Governor.  He  is 
elected  for  four  years  at  a  salary  of  |io,ooo 
per  year  and  the  use  of  an  exetutive  man- 
sion. He  must  be  30  years  of  age,  and 
must  have  lived  seven  years  in  the  State. 
He  cannot  be  his  own  immediate  successor, 
that  is,  he  cannot  serve  for  two  consecutive 
terms.  His  duties  towards  the  State  are 
very  much  the  same  as  are  the  duties  of  the 
President  towards  the  nation.  And  I  trust 
in  your  teaching  of  civil  government  you 
will  not  overlook  the  State  Government,  nor 
the  county  and  township  governments 
either.  For  most  of  us,  and  in  most  ways, 
these  are  more  important  than  the  national 
government.  Now  is  the  best  time  in  four 
years  to  call  attention  to  this  whole  subject, 
and  I  hope  you  will  improve  the  opportun- 
ity. 


GOUNOD  AND  HERBERT. 
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USIC  is  fl  language ;  it  has  aU  the  characteristics 
_  of  one.  It  is  read,  it  is  written,  it  is  taught,  it 
18  learned.  like  all  other  languages,  it  is  perceptible 
to  the  eye  and  the  ear.  One  thing  only  distinguishes 
it  from  the  languages,  properly  so  called :  one  feels  it, 
or  does  not  feel  it.  Still,  although  it  has  not,  like 
speech,  the  special  privilege  of  the  word  which  is  a 
precise  and  explicit  representation  of  its  object,  yet 
music  is  a  language,  and  those  who  speak  it  under- 
stand it  very  well  by  the  signs  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, if  not  by  the  thoughts  or  sentiments  which 
they  express.  Now,  if  one  reflects  on  the  prodigious 
facility >  the  surpassing  promptitude,  with  which  chU- 
dren  learn  languages,  not  only  their  mother  tongue, 
but  several  languages  at  the  same  time,  without  con- 
founding one  with  another,  it  will  be  easy  to  admit 
what  I  say  about  an  early  musical  education. 

I  literally  drank  in  music  with  my  mother's  milk. 
She  was  an  excellent  musician,  possessing  the  melodic 
precision  and  clearness  so  necessary  in  a  teacher. 
Courageous  and  intelligent,  when  she  was^left  a 
widow,  she  commenced  her  task.  I  soon  found  my- 
self a  part  of  a  group  of  pupils  which  the  interest  of 
her  position,  as  well  as  her  character  and  talent,  en- 
larged every  day  around  her.  Spite  of  my  age — I 
was  only  five — I  was  looked  upon  as  an  advanced 
scholar. 

My  mother  had  made  me  her  pupil  as  well  as  her 
nursling,  and  familiarized  my  ears  with  sounds  and 
with  words.  Hence  my  perception  of  airs  and  of 
the  intervals  composing  them  was  quite  as  rapid  as 
my  perception  of  words,  if  not  more  so.  Before  I 
could  speak,  I  distinguished  and  recognized  perfectly 
the  different  airs  with  which  my  ears  were  lulled. 
Here  is  a  curious  proof.  Everybody  knows  there  is 
a  note  which  is  called  indifferently  ut  or  do^  and  that 
the  scale  consists  of  a  fundamental  note,  which  is  re- 
produced in  the  octave.  We  all  know,  too,  that  the 
scale  is  major  and  minor,  according  as  the  third  and 
the  sixth  form  major  or  minor  intervals,  and  that  the 
major  is  more  gay  and  joyful,  the  minor  scale  more 
sad  and  melancholy.  One  day  when  listening  to  the 
street  criers  beneiuth  our  windows,  I  turned  to  my 
mother  and  said:    "Mamma,  he  sings  the  do  that 
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weeps,"  meaning  that  the  sad  expression  of  the  cry 
belonged  to  the  minor  scale,  as  it  really  did.  I  was 
then  only  three  years  old.  When  I  was  about  six,  a 
musician  named  Tardin  called  at  our  house.  **  I  have 
a  little  boy,"  said  my  mother,  "  who  seems  to  be  well 
organized  for  music.  If  you  will  try  his  musical  pre- 
ception,  it  will,  I  think,  interest  you."  I  was  placed 
with  my  face  in  the  comer  of  the  room  like  a  naughty 
boy.  "Now,"  continued  she,  " improvise,  play  any- 
thing you  like,  he  will  tell  you  in  what  key  you  play, 
and  through  what  keys  you  pass." 

Jardin  was  much  surprised  at  the  unerring  exact- 
ness with  which  I  followed  and  indicated  the  differ- 
ent modulations  which  his  improvisation  had  traversed. 
It  must  not  be  concluded  from  this  that  a  precocious 
culture  of  the  ear  is  sufficient  to  make  a  musician 
capable  of  composing.  But  it  is  certain  that  one  can 
initiate  the  ear  to  musical  language,  and  can  develop 
the  musical  sense  in  a  much  larger  number  of  chil- 
dren than  is  commonly  done.  I  have  seen  in  my 
life  many  examples  of  what  I  advance.  I  have  known 
children  to  sing  false  because  their  mothers  and 
nurses  sang  false  and  spoiled  their  ear.  It  is  not  the 
voice  which  is  false,  it  is  the  perception  of  the  inter- 
vals which  has  been  falsified  by  vicious  expressions. 
— Charles  Gounod. 

\^  Such  was  George  Herbert's  love  to  music  that  he 
went  usually  twice  every  week,  on  certain  appointed 
days,  to  the  Cathedral  Church  in  Salisbury.  When 
rector  of  Bennerton,  in  one  of  his  walks  to  Salisbury, 
he  saw  a  poor  man  with  a  poorer  horse  that  was  fal- 
len under  his  load ;  they  were  both  in  distress,  and 
needed  present  help,  which  Mr.  Herbert  perceiving, 
he  put  off  his  canonical  coat  and  helped  the  poor  man 
to  unload,  and  after  to  load  his  horses.  The  poor 
man  blessed  him  for  it,  and  he  blessed  the  poor  man, 
and  was  so  like  the  good  Samaritan  that  he  gave  him 
money  to  refresh  ^h  himself  and  his  horse,  and 
told  him  that  if  he  loved  himself,  he  should  be  mer- 
ciful to  his  beast.  Thus  he  left  the  poor  man ;  and 
at  his  coming  to  his  musical  friends  at  Salisbury  they 
began  to  wonder  that  Mr.  George  Herbert,  who  used 
to  be  so  trim  and  clean,  came  into  that  company  so 
soiled  and  discomposed ;  but  he  told  them  the  occa- 
sion. And  when  one  of  the  company  told  him  "  he 
had  disparaged  himself  by  so  dirty  an  employment," 
his  answer  was :  That  the  thought  of  what  he  had 
done  would  prove  music  to  him  at  midnight ;  and 
that  the  omission  of  it  would  have  upbraided  and 
made  discord  in  his  conscience  whensoever  he  should 
pass  by  that  place ;  **  for  if  I  be  bound  to  pray  for  all 
that  be  in  distress,  I  am  sure  that  I  am  bound,  so  far 
as  it  is  in  my  power,  to  practice  what  I  pray  for. 
And  though  I  do  not  wish  for  a  like  occasion  every 
day,  yet  let  me  tell  you,  I  would  not  willingly  pass 
one  day  of  my  life  without  comforting  a  sad  soul,  or 
showing  mercy,  and  I  praise  God  for  this  occasion.'* 
— iMnai  JVaUon*s  Lives. 


I  GATHER  in  the  dead  year's  sheaves 

And  bring  them,  Lord,  to  Thee ; 
Thou  knowest,  not  for  what  I  am. 

But  what  I  fain  would  be. 
All  (ramered  from  the  fruitful  fields 

Of  thought,  and  deed,  and  speech. 
The  depths  my  frightened  soul  would  fly, 

The  heights  it  fain  would  reach ; 
Not  what  my  hands  have  compassed.  Lord, 

But  what  they  fain  would  do. 


RELATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  TO 
OUR  SOCIAL  LIFE.* 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  S.  E.  HIGBEE. 


THE  three  great  factors  in  the  social  life 
of  the  Commonwealth  are  the  Home, 
the  School,  and  the  Church,  each  differing 
in  its  sphere  from  the  other,  yet  ail  hoand 
intimately  together  to  secure  a  common  re- 
sult in  the  character  of  the  child. 

The  schools  of  a  Commonwealth— of  this 
Commonwealth — are  not,'never  will  he,  and 
never  ought  to  be,  mere  State  machines. 
The  State  merely  says  schools  shall  be  orga- 
nized, Directors  elected  who  shall  levy  tax, 
build  school-houses,  employ  teachers,  subject 
only  to  the  limitation  of  a  necessary  certi- 
ficate granted  by  an  officer  chosen  by  them- 
selves. In  a  word,  the  State  says:  ''Edu- 
cate your  children,  and  we  will  aid  you  with 
an  appropriation." 

But  the  school  should  be  closely  related 
to  the  home — to  the  family  life.  We  be- 
lieve the  contrast  between  the  two  is  yet  too 
broad,  and  that  too  often  the  efforts  of  the 
home  are  antagonized  by  the  school.  In  a 
well-regulated  home  we  find,  externally, 
suitable  location  and  pleasant  surroundings 
— flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  vines — ^all  exerting 
a  silent  influence  every  hour  of  every  day, 
and  month,  and  year,  upon  the  life  of  the 
child.  The  imperceptible  forces  are  the 
most  powerful,  therefore  the  most  real. 
When  the  aged  man  goes  back  to  his  chil- 
hood's  home,  his  parents  long  ago  passed 
away,  the  house  changed  or  rebuilt,  every 
familiar  tree  sends  a  thrill  to  his  heart  that 
shows  how,  year  by  year,  they  had  grown 
into  his  very  soul. 

Now,  the  school  ought  to  take  up  and 
carry  forward  this  home  influence.  The 
family  cannot  continue  the  training  of  the 
child — the  father  has  his  business,  the  mother 
her  household  duties — some  one  else  most 
take  up  the  work  of  systematic  development. 
The  child  comes  from  this  well-regulated 
home,  and  what  too  often  does  he  meet?  A 
school-house  without  even  a  fence  about  the 
yard — without  a  tree,  a  shrub,  a  vine.  All 
the  culture  of  the  home  is  here  antagonized. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  children  often  come 
home  from  such  places  more  barbaric  than 
they  went?  that  the  boys  from  such  sur- 
roundings betake  themselves  to  depots  smd 
street  corners  and  saloons,  amidst  vulgarity 
and  profanity  ?    Here  is  the  reason  we  are 

*  Address  of  Dr.  £.  E.  Higbee  at  the  Loncuter 
County  Teachers*   Institute,  Nov.   15,   1888. 
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SO  aDxioiis  aboat  the  establishment  of  Arbor 
Day — not  that  you  may  grow  more  timber 
and  have  more  money,  but  that  the  school 
may  be  brought  nearer  to  the  home. 

Internally,  the  home  is  organized  with 
reference  to  the  children.  The  walls  are 
adorned  with  pictures  according  to  our 
means — there  is  a  cabinet  organ  or  piano- 
there  are  flowers  and  books  and  hundreds  of 
little  things,  all  the  while  reaching  down  like 
angel  fingers,  touching  the  tenderest  chords 
of  the  human  soul.  How  is  it  with  the 
school-house  ?  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
the  Directors  here  in  Lancaster  county  are 
building  with  more  good  sense  and  better 
taste,  as  we  see  school-houses  that  are  a 
credit  to  their  wisdom;  but  in  too  many 
places  we  find  no  scraper  at  the  door,  no 
mat,  no  mirror,  no  towel ;  they  cannot  wash 
their  hands  or  comb  their  hair.  Bare  walls, 
no  pictures,  no  curtains,  the  light  glaring 
and  dazzling  the  young  eyes — no  music — 
nothing  but  a  blackboard,  perhaps.  Why 
should  not  the  whole  aesthetic  nature  rise  in 
rebellion,  and  stucco  the  walls  and  ceiling 
with  paper  wads,  and  carve  designs  upon 
th-  seats  and  desks?  There  are  school- 
houses  that  I  pass  where  only  divine  grace 
keeps  me  from  sending  a  brickbat  through 
the  window ! 

Why  not  change  all  this,  and  make  the 
school  so  like  the  home  that  their  combined 
power  may  sway  the  whole  future  life  ?  It 
would  cost  but  little  ;  and  the  cost  ought  to 
connt  as  nothing.  What  would  it  mean  to 
a  county  like  Lancaster,  a  State  like  Penn- 
sylvania, to  which  no  other  is  equal  ?  And 
if  the  school-houses  in  her  valleys  were  all 
homes — with  trees  and  vines,  and  pictures 
and  music — beauty  without  and  within,  what 
a  power  they  would  exert  in  the  life  of  the 
children  ! 

These  are  only  externals;  we  must  go 
deeper.  And  here  some  Director  will  object 
that  this  is  **  not  practical."  How  many  of 
Bs  know  what  is  practical.  Are  we  to 
know  nothing  but  our  trade?  When  we 
meet  a  lawyer,  do  we  want  to  hear  his  quod- 
libets?  or  a  minister  his  catechism,  West- 
minster or  Heidelberg,  or  Council  of  Trent? 
No;  we  want  life  to  life,  soul  to  soul,  deep 
answering  to  deep.  Would  it  not  be  strange 
if,  coming  home  from  Pottsville  last  night,  I 
found  no  boy  awaiting  me  at  the  depot,  no- 
body behind  the  door  at  home  to  greet  me 
on  entering  ?  And  how  would  it  be  to  re- 
spond with  a  proposition  in  geometry? 
Nonsense,  we  must  develop  the  deeper  life 
below  these  surface  things. 

What  a  power  in  the  home  life  is  the  mel- 


ody of  the  mother's  song  to  the  babe— the 
family  singing  together  1  And  this  should 
be  carried  forward  in  the  school.  But  one 
Director  thinks  this  is  too  uncommon  for  the 
common  school.  Why,  we  have  music  at  the 
cradle,  at  the  nuptial  altar,  at  the  grave. 
Wherever  you  go,  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
divine  service,  carrying  repentance  and  love 
and  faith  all  trembling  to  the  foot  of  the 
hallowed  Cross.  And  everywhere  you  find 
it — even  our  political  processions  could  not 
get  along  without  a  brass  band  at  each  end. 
Across  the  water,  at  Ratisbon,  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  Crusaders,  I  saw  the  hall 
where  once  assembled  the  Diet  of  Carl  the 
Great,  and  was  astonished  to  find  space  pro- 
vided for  an  orchestra  of  sixty  performers, 
and  to  learn  that  no  Diet  ever  sat  without 
music.  He  it  was  who,  by  special  edict, 
required  the  children  as  they  returned  from 
the  pastures  to  sing  Gregorian  chants ;  and 
to-day  you  can  tell  the  moment  you  hear  a 
German  air — ^and  Bach  and  Beethoven  and 
Mozart  have  given  to  German  music  a  posi- 
tion and  rank  equal  to  that  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan literature  of  our  own  Fatherland. 
Since  music  thus  takes  hold  of  the  deepest 
part  of  our  nature,  why  not  have  it  in  the 
schools  ?  Mi^sic  is  a  common  language — we 
have  it  in  in  the  home,  in  the  church,  in 
social  life,  and  we  want  it  in  the  school. 

An  old  legend  of  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
in  this  State,  tells  how  the  Indians  made  an 
assault  on  the  settlers,  destroyed  their  build- 
ings, killed  many,  and  took  away  some  chil- 
dren as  prisoners,  some  of  whom  were  re- 
turned after  several  years  of  captivity.  In 
one  case  a  question  of  identity  arose,  two 
mothers  claiming  the  same  child.  At  last 
one  of  them  sat  down  near  the  child  and  be- 
gan to  sing  a  ballad  she  had  crooned  to  her 
little  one  in  infancy.  Before  she  had  sung 
two  lines,  the  child's  eyes  opened  wide,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  second  stanza  she  fell  into 
her  arms  crying,  **  My  mother  ! ' '  The  song 
had  been  engrained  in  her  very  being,  touch- 
ing its  tenderest  fibres,  which,  when  struck 
again,  awakened  the  responsive  chords  of 
memory.  A  wonderful  thing — a  thing  to  be 
especially  cultivated — is  the  human  voice. 
You  remember  that  when  all  besides  had 
forgotten  old  Ulysses,  his  dog  Argus  yet  re- 
cognized the  voice  of  his  long-lost  master. 

Music  is  useful,  **  practically  "  as  a  means 
of  discipline.  You  need  fear  no  mischief 
while  your  boy  is  singing  or  whistling,  but 
if  he  is  quiet  for  an  hour  you  may  some- 
times look  out  for  a  cracker  under  your 
chair.  It  is  a  moral  influence,  because  of 
its  social  character ;  virtue  is  social,  vice  is 
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solitary.  I  speak  from  experience.  Long 
ago  I  taught  school  in  old  Vermont,  board- 
ing round.  We  always  struck  butchering 
week,  and  feeding  on  sausage  and  sweet- 
breads and  spare-rib  brought  on  dyspepsia. 
Sunday  night  we  stayed  up  late  (the  com- 
pany was  so  good),  and  Monday  morning 
were  sour  all  through.  Such  feelings  are 
contagious,  and  soon  spoil  the  school.  How 
to  cure  it?  Sing.  If  you  can't  sing  your- 
self, get  the  children  to  sing,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  you  and  the  school  will  be  com- 
posed. David's  harp  exorcised  Saul's  de- 
mon, and  a  good  school  song  will  often 
scatter  a  thousand  blue  devils. 

Another  link  between  school  and  home 
should  be  found  in  a  library.  Here  a  reform 
is  needed  in  many  homes,  where  the  news- 
paper so  engages  the  father's  attention  that 
he  forgets  the  children  are  not  interested  in 
markets  and  politics;  and  perhaps  home 
libraries  are  not  so  common  or  so  good  as 
in  the  olden  time.  When  the  child  is  made 
to  wade  through  four  or  five  Readers  to  ^t\. 
the  power  to  read,  surely  we  should  provide 
proper  material  for  its  exercise.  The  child, 
and  often  the  teacher  too,  hungers  for  good 
reading,  and  why  not  satisfy  both?  I  was 
glad  to  see  in  Columbia  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  library;  but  that  is* a  large  town, 
and  it  is  the  rural  districts  where  the  need 
is  greatest.  How  to  get  the  books?  A  little 
industry,  a  lyceum,  exhibitions,  will  help  to 
buy  the  books;  but  whether  you  buy  or  beg 
them,  get  them  some  way,  that  the  children 
may  begin  early  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  their  mother  tongue. 

The  elements  of  manual  training  are  just 
now  receiving  attention.  This  is  part  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  family;  here  to  screw  on  a 
hinge,  there  to  nail  up  a  shelf,  again  to  draw 
^a  plan  for  needed  work — a  thousand  things 
call  for  deftness  of  hand.  The  school  can 
do  something  here  too;  we  need  it,  and  will 
get  it. 

But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  real 
glory  of  the  home  life  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hardly  a  mother  in  the  Commonwealth,  ex- 
cept where  false  fashions  have  choked  the 
good  seed,  who  when  the  day  is  passing  into 
twilight,  and  the  child  must  soon  go  to  that 
sleep  which  is  twin-brother  of  death,  does 
not  take  its  head  in  her  lap,  and  hear  its 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep."  Who  can 
measure  the  depth  of  the  love  almost  divine 
that  fills  a  mother's  heart  as  thus  she  throws 
her  child  upon  the  protection  of  her  God  ? 
And  when  we  take  the  child  to  school,  shall 
we  have  all  this  antagonized?  If  we  allow 
this,  upon  our  future  citizenship  must  come 


the  dreadful  loss.  The  child  must  recognize 
the  presence  and  power  of  God,  and  learn 
to  reverence  him.  The  teacher  must  brin^^ 
into  his  daily  work,  not  the  doctrines  of 
Augsburg,  or  Heidelberg,  or  Westminster— 
these  are  the  work  of  the  Church — but  the 
thought  of  God  and  of  our  human  responsi- 
bility to  him. .  You  will  find  this  valuable 
too  as  a  motive  in  discipline.  It  will  pre^ 
vent  your  bringing  up  boys  to  be  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  which  God  forbid! 
When  the  Saviour  rebuked  his  disciples 
with  ''Suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not/ '  it  was  not 
that  they  might  be  rulers  of  Judea— the 
thought  was  higher,  taking  into  account 
their  real  destiny — "for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven."  And  when  he  uttered  Im 
warning,  "  Beware  of  offending  one  of  these 
little  ones,"  the  thought  again  looked  to  the 
ultimate  issues  of  this  life  and  that  which  is 
to  come — "for  their  angels  are  ever  before 
the  Father. ' '  The  whole  idea  of  life  sweeps 
through  this  state  of  being  into  another— 
"  For  we  are  pilgrims  and  strangers,  having 
no  continuing  city ;  but  we  look  for  a  city 
that  hath  foundations,  whose  maker  and 
builder  is  God." 

Can  we  not  have  these  things  in  the 
school,  and  so  connect  the  deeper  elements 
of  home  and  school  life?  What  renders  the 
family  life  so  solemn  (I  use  the  word  in  its 
classic  sense)  is  its  influence,  deepening 
with  every  day  and  month  and  year.  How 
we  remember  where  our  mother  sat,  and  the 
father's  chair  drawn  up  to  the  table  where 
he  read  from  the  family  Bible  and  begun 
and  closed  the  day  with  prayer !  Can  we 
carry  forward  this  work  in  the  school  ?  Not 
while  we  employ  one  teacher  for  a  term  of 
six  months,  and  another  next  term — ^and  in 
some  counties,  where  there  are  two  sessions, 
two  in  the  same  year — until  the  teaching 
force  of  the  Commonwealth  resembles  a 
body  of  pedagogical  tramps ! 

When  you  have  a  good  teacher,  kcephita^ 
Every  year  adds  to  his  value,  as  he  grows 
more  and  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  life  of  the  community.  Why  have  the 
common  schools  of  Easton  such  power  that 
Lafayette  reaches  down  to  them  her  scholar- 
ships for  their  best  product  ?  Because  Cot- 
tingham  has.  been  there  for  forty  years,  and 
knows  the  fathers,  and  children,  and  chil- 
dren's children.  Why  has  Erie  a  high 
school  unsurpassed  in  the  State?  Because 
for  twenty-eight  years  Jones  has  been  there, 
until  he  knows  parents  and  children  and  di- 
rectors, and  has  as  full  command  of  the  sit- 
uation as  Scott  had  of  the  great  Pennsylva- 
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nia  Railroad.  Why  is  it  that  watchful  eyes 
follow  the  young  men  that  go  out  from  the 
High  School  of  this  city,  and  trace  their 
course  with  proud  satisfaction  ?  Because  the 
man  who  nearly  perished  in  the  waters  of 
the  Conestoga  the  other  day  in  the  effort  to 
rescue  hb  pupih;  has  been  at  the  head  of 
that  school  for  twenty-five  years,  and  knows 
the  fathers  and  their  children.  Why  not 
retain  such  teachers,  as  these  communities 
have  wisely  done  ?  Surely  this  is  "  practi- 
cal;" we  do  not  need  law  for  it — only  that 
Directors  shall  exercise  their  common  sense. 

And  if  Directors  are  slow  to  move  on  the 
salary  question,  the  people  still  have  the 
matter  in  their  power.  Visiting  a  western 
county,  I  was  surprised  at  the  excellent  re- 
sults in  a  particular  school,  and  going  home 
with  the  teacher,  and  seeing  his  splendid 
work,  was  moved  to  ask  how  that  district 
managed  to  keep  him.  The  reply  was  that 
the  Directors  paid  ^40  a  month,  and  the 
parents  made  up  %2o  additional — so  he 
stood  by  them.  And  there  are  many  such 
communities  in  our  Commonwealth. 

Talk  of  taxation  I  Scarcely  anywhere  have 
we  reached  half  way  to  the  maximum.  But 
if  we  cannot  raise  the  tax  rate,  why  not 
petition  for  another  half  million  of  money 
from  the  State?  Our  neighbor,  New  York, 
is  slightly  ahead  of  us  in  population,  but 
considerably  behind  us  in  schools ;  yet  she 
appropriates  three  millions  towards  their 
general  support.  Surely  our  wealthy  State 
can  afford  two  millions !  Here  there  is  no 
question  of  taxation.  I  suppose  no  one  in 
this  audience  is  in  the  situation  of  the  farmer 
who  complained  of  the  added  half-million 
because  of  "higher  taxes"  for  himself  and 
his  neighbors;  and  when  informed  that  the 
State  raised  the  money  not  from  real  estate, 
hot  from  corporations,  immediately  declared 
in  favor  of  two  millions  / 

The  Director  who  read  the  paper  this 
morning  spoke  too  modestly  (»f  our  Penn- 
sylvania schools.  The  Teutonic  strain  in 
oar  blood  gives  us  this  modesty,  which  is 
well  enough  in  its  place.  But  we  have  no 
Deed  to  fear  comparison.  Going  to  Michigan 
I  was  asked,  "Well,  how  go  the  Dutch 
schools  in  Pennsylvania?"  "Oh,  in  our 
quiet  Dutch  fashion."  "Come  with  me, 
*nd  ru  show  you  schools  that  are  schools !" 
I  went,  and,  being  asked  for  an  opinion, 
could  only  say,  "  They  don't  compare  with 
owsl"  Outside  of  Kalamazoo  and  a  few 
other  towns,  they  are  far  behind  us.  We 
«e  told  that  we  are  weak  in  the  three  R's 
ud  the  fundamental  branches:  what  are 
the  facts?    In  the  Civil  Service  examina- 


tions, which  test  these  very  branches,  here 
are  the  percentages  of  successful  candidates 
— Ohio,  51;  New  York,  79;  Pennsylvania, 
Zt ;  Massachusetts,  87^-only  one  better 
than  ours.     That's  the  record! 

And  about  Normal  Schools — I  have  been 
surprised  on  visiting  some  of  our  New  York 
neighbors  to  find  how  far  behind  us  they 
are  in  the  training  of  teachers.  They  have 
only  one  real  training  school,  at  Oswego. 
Of  course,  these  schools  do  academic  work, 
and  must  do  it  at  their  very  best.  How 
teach  any  one  to  impart  knowledge  without 
reviewing  it?  There  is  not  one  of  the 
United  States  that  has  better  or  more  train- 
ing schools  than  Pennsylvania.  We  have 
scholarly  men  amongst  us  in  charge  of  these 
schools,  graduates  of  the  best  institutions. 
Yet  we  are  often  so  modest  as  almost  to  con- 
demn ourselves  while  we  praise  others.  I 
say  these  things  not  boastfully,  but  for  your 
encouragement,  and  because  they  are  true. 

But  I  have  wandered  from  my  point, 
which  is  that  we  should  all  make  every 
effort  to  bring  the  home  and  the  school 
nearer  together.  You  can  see  how  some- 
thing of  this  may  be  done  by  giving  your- 
self the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  our  High 
School,  with  its  trees  and  the  beautiful  am- 
pelopsis  covering  its  walls.  This  is  only  the 
beginning :  the  influence  that  goes  forth 
from  that  school  will  one  day  give  to  Lan- 
caster a  shaded  park  that  will  be  the  glory 
of  the  city  and  county. 

Take  home  the  lesson  then.  Introduce 
into  the  school  the  good  things  of  the  home. 
Let  the  teachers  be  indeed  in  loco  parentis^ 
as  fathers  and  mothers  to  the  children,  and 
the  generations  to  come  will  be  the  better 
and  happier  for  your  work.  And  as  for  the 
critics — let  them  not  criticise  our  schools 
till  they  have  gone  into  them  and  learned 
something  about  them. 


METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


I  was  a  hunter  in  my  youth,  and  knew 

Each  bird  and  beast  that  haunts  the  forest  tall, 

Or  wings  the  air.     Hard  by  the  waterfall, 

Over  the  plain,  and  up  the  mountain  blue, 

My  twanging  bow  was  heard,  my  arrows  flew. 

My  bowstring  now  is  rent,  my  arrows  all. 

Like  spears  that  from  the  withered  pine  cones  fall. 

Have  from  my  shrunken  quiver  fallen  too. 

Yet  sometimes  o*er  me  steals  the  olden  mood ; 

And,  wandering  in  the  forest  deep  and  dark, 

I  greet  each  old  familiar  tree,  ana  mark 

Each  spot  whereon  the  lovely  quarry  stood, — 

And  faintly  through  my  withering  veins  once  more 

Leaps  the  triumphant  thrill  I  knew  of  yore. 

I  shot  an  arrow  through  the  wood  one  day 

In  idle  sport,  and  following  where  it  led, 

I  found  a  doe  that  I  had  raised  and  fed, 
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Stricken,  and  bleeding  fast  her  life  away. 

Her  tender  fawn  transfixed  beside  her  lay — 

One  random  shaft  two  happy  lives  had  sped. 

The  dry  leaves  rustled  to  my  startled  tread 

And  filled  my  fluttering  heart  with  strange  dismay — 

For  gazing  in  those  failing  eyes,  my  soul 

Saw  there  another  soul,  its  very  twin, 

Unseen  for  years,  but  bowered  deep  within 

The  heart's  alcove,  oh !  lost  beyond  control. — 

Those  murdered  eyes  still  gaze  as  from  a  glass 

Framed  in  with  bloody  leaves  and  trampled  grass. 


THE  WILLIAMSON  CHARITY. 


^  Mr.  I.  V.  Williamson,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  at  length  made  known,  in  part  at  least, 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  educational 
institution  which  he  proposes  to  found.  He 
will  select  a  properly-located  site  and  erect 
thereon  a  large  number  of  buildings,  where 
boys  can  be  lodged,  boarded  and  taught 
carpentering,  blacksmithing,  printing,  and 
other  trade;,  and  thus  prepare  themselves 
to  enter  upon  the  struggle  for  existence 
thoroughly  equipped  for  the  battle,  instead 
of  being  unprovided  to  meet  its  demands. 
Of  course,  these  young  people  will  be  main- 
tamed  while  they  are  undergoing  their  edu- 
cational training.  It  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide mechanical  training  for  those  who, 
while  desirous  of  acquiring  some  handicraft, 
nevertheless  experience  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties, and  are  impelled  to  look  elsewhere 
for  less  reputable  means  of  support. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  forward  his 
plans,  Mr.  Williamson  |will  appropriate  at 
least  five  millions  of  dollars,  and  more  if  it 
shall  be  required.  This  is,  we  believe,  the 
largest  donation  of  actual  cash  ever  appro- 
priated by  a  single  individual  to  educational 
purposes.  If  more  can  be  conveniently  and 
profitably  used,  as  much  as  twelve  millions 
will  be  given.  It  will  be  the  most  magnifi- 
cent contribution  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education  the  world  has  ever  known.  This 
amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of  good  bus- 
iness men  ought  to  produce  at  least  ^600,- 
000  per  annum.  Actual  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  boys  in  such  an  institu- 
tion can  be  supported  for  about  ^200  yearly. 
Making  allowances  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, cost  of  site  and  cost  of  instruction,  we 
still  have  a  sum  which  will  suffice  to  main- 
tain and  educate  at  least  3,500  young  peo- 
ple every  year. 

The  good  which  must  result  from  such  an 
industrial  school  is  simply  incalculable.  It 
means  thousands  of  young  people  taken  ofT 
the  streets,  instructed  in  some  useful  me- 
chanical handicraft,  and  added  to  our  pro- 
ducing industrial    population.      It    means 


thousands  of  young  people  kept  out  of  oor 
jails  and  our  almshouses.  It  will  afford  the 
opportunity  now  denied  to  many  of  acquir- 
ing trades,  which  they  now  find  it  impossible 
to  do,  owing  to  the  illiberal  rules  respecting 
apprentices  which  now  prevail  in  all  the 
large  cities  of  the  land.  We  have  all  seen 
how  the  magnificent  bequest  of  Mr.  Girard 
is  doing  untold  good.  The  plan  of  Mr. 
Williamson  will  act  in  the  same  direction, 
and  equally  beneficial  results  may  be  ex- 
pected. Higher  in  true  nobility  than  king 
or  kaiser  are  such  men.  The  good  they  do 
will  live  after  them.  Time,  instead  of  dim- 
ming, only  adds  lustre  to  their  name  and 
fame.  Their  triumphs  are  won  not  by  the 
sword,  but  by  the  gentler  and  more  enno- 
bling instruments  of  industry  and  honest 
toil,  which  make  men  wiser  and  better, 
leading  them  out  of  trials  and  difficnlties 
into  that  higher,  better  manhood,  which 
under  other  circumstances  might  never  have 
come  to  them. — Lancaster  New  Era, 


A  GOOD  DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 


THE  ideal  of  the  patrons  of  the  school  in 
a  given  district  has  much  to  do  in  mak- 
ing a  good  or  a  poor  school;  if  the  ideal 
school  is  a  good  one,  one  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  reasonable  criticism,  one  that  in- 
culcates the  moral  virtues  along  with  the 
school  studies,  one  that  causes  the  children 
to  conduct  themselves  as  miniature  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  then  those  exercising  au- 
thority are  encouraged  to  employ  the  best 
teacher  to  be  had  for  the  money  expended. 
Securing  a  good  teacher  secures  a  good 
school.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  "  anybody 
can  teach  our  school,"  is  the  sentiment  of  a 
people  in  a  community,  then  anybody  will 
be  employed,  and  at  a  rate  of  compensation 
that  suggests  indifferent  results. 

In  communities  where  there  has  been  bat 
little  or  no  supervision,  and  where  "any- 
body" has  been  teaching,  it  takes  almost  a 
revolution  to  stir  up  the  people  to  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  their  educational  needs.  Noth- 
ing short  of  systematic  and  rigid  supervis- 
ion, persistently  and  judiciously  applying  a 
standard  to  test  the  organization,  instruc- 
tion and  general  welfare  of  the  school,  wiO 
do  this ;  and  the  process  of  changing  public 
sentiment  is  a  slow  one.  It  t^es  time  to 
secure  the  approbation  of  those  concerned 
most  about  other  things,  who  say.  They  did 
not  do  so  in  our  time,  when  we  were  boys. 
Such  people  are  slow  to  move,  but  when 
they  do  move,  "they  are  there  to  stay." 
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THE  SCHOOL  JQUHITAL. 

LANCA8TBR,  DBCBIiBBR,  1888. 

i^mmT^^*     T     ^     \       Tmiccasket 

«■  Ye  WKj  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'."     Scotek  Parmer, 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Altoona  next  summer  should  not  be  over- 
looked by  Superintendents  and  Teachers 
dnring  the  sessions  of  the  County  Institutes 
now  in  progress  throughout  the  State. 

This  Association  has  done  much  for  the 
common  schools  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  past, 
and  will  be  a  greater  active  force  in  the 
ftiture,  if  our  teachers  will  unite  in  making 
it  such  a  truly  representative  organization 
as  the  State  should  have. 

The  membership  of  the  Association  can 

be  materially  increased  by  a  thoughtful  and 

intelligent  presentation  of  its  claims  to  the 

!  cordial  and  liberal  support  of  our  teachers 

at  the  County  Institutes  in  their  respective 

counties. 

Centrally  located,  as  Altoona  is,  teachers 

I  from  every  section  of  the  State  can  readily 

i  respond  to  the  call  of  the  Executive  Com- 

;  mittee  when  published,  whose  management 

will  not  fail  to  satisfy  every  department  of 

education  represented  in  the  State. 

I      The  hearty  cooperation  of  the  member- 

I  ship  of  the  Executive  Committee  from  first 

I  to  last,  under  the  direction  of  its  chairman, 

I  Supt.  D.  S.  Keith,  in  planning  the  details 

I  for  a  successful  meeting,  is  fully  assured, 

i  and  one  of  the  most  profitable  sessions  of 

'  the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  may  be 

I  confidently  anticipated  at  Altoona. 


The  Mercer  Dispatch  says  of  the  Butler 
county  Normal  School  buildings:  "While 
in  Centerville,  Butler  county,  a  few  days  ago, 
^  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  the  State  Nor- 
inal  School  buildings  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion in  that  place.  There  has  been  selected 
for  their  location  ten  acres  of  as  beautiful  a 
site  as  could  be  found  in  the  county.  There 
are  three  buildings  now  being  erected.  The 
dormitories  are  sufficient  to  accommodate 
three  hundred  students,  the  ladies'  building 
containing  a  large  dining  room  for  use  of 
^.  The  college  building  will  contain  reci- 
tation rooms  on  the  first  floor,  while  the 
second  story  will  serve  as  a  chapel  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  one  thousand. ' ' 


ANNUAL  COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


THE  annual  Institutes  this  year  are  re- 
markably well  attended,  and  there  is 
but  little  disposition  to  evade  the  plain 
requirement  of  the  law.  We  regret,  how- 
ever, to  see  a  disposition  in  some  quarters 
to  include  the  time  of  the  Institute  in 
the  monthly  salary.  This  defeats  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  law.  The  payment  of 
teachers  for  the  time  of  the  Institute  is  made 
by  law  to  depend  upon  the  attendance  ot 
the  teacher  upon  its  sessions,  and  this  atten- 
dance is  to  go  upon  record,  to  be  reported 
to  the  Directors  employing  said  teacher. 
And  again,  the  feport  of  monthly  salaries 
will,  in  such  cases,  be  misleading,  as  any 
one  can  see.  Such  action  upon  the  part  of 
Boards  is  essentially  contrary  to  the  law, 
and  should  be  abandoned  at  once. 

The  separate  convention  of  Directors  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  Institutes  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  custortf^  and  is  already  showing 
most  favorable  results.  All  the  officers  of 
the  county  school  work  in  this  way  meet  as 
they  should — Teachers,  Superintendents  and 
Directors.  The  whole  educational  work  of 
the  county  can  be  placed  before  all  these 
parties  in  interest,  and  receive  the  great  aid 
of  the  mutual  deliberation  of  those  into 
whose  hands  the  public  has  intrusted  the 
schools.  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  we 
have  been  greatly  gratified  at  the  increased 
attendance  of  Directors  at  these  conven- 
tions, realizing  how  much  good  it  has 
already  accomplished. 

The  instruction  imparted  at  the  Institutes 
needs  to  be  reformed  somewhat.  It  should 
be  not  only  specific  in  reference  to  various 
grades  of  teachers,  but  also  general  and 
broad,  taking  in  the  personal  advancement 
of  the  teachers  themselves,  giving  them  im- 
pulse towards  higher  and  fuller  scholarship 
and  nobler  motives  of  work.  In  our  eager- 
ness to  reform  the  methods  of  teaching  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  teachers  themselves 
need  inspiration  for  their  own  development, 
need  enlargement  of  thought  and  purpose, 
that  by  the  power  of  their  own  high  attain- 
ments they  may  build  up  the  character  of 
their  profession,  and  become  the  proper 
guides  of  thought  and  act  in  the  social  life 
of  the  State.  It  is  impossible  to  measure 
the  benefit  of  these  Institutes  throughout  the 
State.  To  see  whole  communities  aroused 
in  educational  matters,  as  in  Wayne,  Potter, 
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McKeaiiy  and  other  counties  recently  visited, 
wh^re  not  only  Directors  and  Teachers  were 
present,  but  citizens  of  all  classes  and  pro- 
fessions eagerly  listened  or  willingly  took 
part — ^all  this  assures  us  that  the  schools  are 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  that 
their  interests,  which  are  the  interests  of  the  / 
rising  generation  of  the  Commonwealth,  are 
not  forgotten.  God  grant  that  they  never 
may  be  forgotten !  and  that  a  convention  of 
County  Teachers  may  always  be  a  great  and 
significant  event  in  the  life  of  every  county, 
and  one  in  which  the  whole  citizenship  of 
the  locality  may  be  found. 


THE  WORK  GOES  ON. 


ONE  item  in  the  report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  for  the  past  school  year 
is  of  especial  interest,  as  showing  the  readi- 
ness and  the  good  grace  with  which  the  in- 
crease recently  made  in  the  minimum  length 
of  the  school  term  has  been  accepted  through- 
put the  State. 

It  had  been  predicted  Jpy  some  that  the 
additional  expense  thus  imposed  upon  many 
of  the  districts  would  be  offset,  at  least  par- 
tially, by  a  decrease  in  the  salaries  of  the' 
teachers.  This,  however,  has  not  been  the 
case.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a 
slight  advance  in  the  average  monthly  pay 
of  the  teachers,  while  the  aggregate  amount 
expended  in  the  State  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers  exceeds  that  of  the  preceding  year 
by  over  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars,  of  which  fully  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  is  probably  due  to  the  increase 
in  length  of  the  school  term.  This  addi- 
tional expense  has  been  met,  as  it  should  be, 
by  raising  the  rate  of  taxation. 

A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  this 
year's  report  with  those  of  the  preceding 
year  brings  out  a  few  points  which  are  of 
interest.  In  all  but  ten  counties  of  the 
State  the  length  of  the  school  term  has  been 
increased.  In  twenty-two  counties  the  in- 
crease has  exceeded  half  a  month.  Two 
counties,  Adams  and  Fulton,  have  increased 
the  length  of  their  school  term  a  full  month ; 
Armstrong  has  increased  it  a  month  and  a 
quarter,  and  Berks  over  one  and  one-half 
months. 

Much  of  this  increase,  however,  it  should 
be  said,  is  due  to  public  spirit,  and  was  not 
compelled  by  law,  as  it  exhibits  itself  in 
those  districts  where  the  term  already  ex- 
ceeded the  minimum  length  of  six  months. 
As  a  case  which  exhibits  fairly  the  working 
of  the  new  law  the  county  of  Bedford  may 


be  cited.  In  1887,  Bedford  county  had  36 
districts,  in  31  of  which  the  length  of  the 
term  was  but  five  months,  the  average  length 
being  5.19  months.  The  average  rate  of 
taxation  for  school  purposes  in  this  coimty 
was  3.17  mills;  the  average  monthly  pay  of 
the  teachers  was,  for  males  ^33.58,  for  fe- 
males $26,26;  the  whole  amount  expended 
for  teachers'  wages  ^40,055.74.  In  1888, 
the  average  length  of  the  term  in  Bedford 
county  was  6.07  months;  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion, 5.85  mills;  the  pay  of  teachers,  for 
males  ^34.36,  for  females  ^26.69,  ^^  ^^ 
total  amount  paid  to  them  ^46,202.83. 

This  is  the  gratifying  showing  of  the  first 
year  in  which  the  minimum  of  six  months 
has  been  in  force,  and  before  the  increased 
State  appropriation  for  that  year  was  avail- 
able, since  the  appropriation  is  not  paid  untO 
after  the  close  of  the  year  for  which  it  b 
made.  We  shall  await  with  interest  the  re> 
port  for  the  current  year,  to  note  how  these 
points  are  affected  by  the  additional  half- 
million  dollars  of  the  State  appropriatioo 
which  is  this  year  distributed  throughout 
the  Commonwealth. 


^  The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  just  been  issued  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  It  shows  these 
schools  to  be  in  good  condition.  The  num- 
ber in  each  of  the  advanced  schools  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  as  follows :  Chester 
Springs,  252;  Hartford,  192;  Mansfield, 
178;  McAllisterville,  232 ;  Mercer,  286; 
Mount  Joy,  202 ;  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Insti- 
tute, 247;  Uniontown,  278;  White  HaD, 
212;  Tressler  Home,  90;  St.  Paul's  Home, 
63.  By  law  the  schools  terminate  on  the 
ist  of  June,  1890.  According  to  the  stati:- 
tics  there  will  be  at  that  time  1549  destitute 
children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  to  be  dis- 
charged. In  the  absence  of  well-regulated 
industrial  schools,  we  think,  it  would  be  but 
just  for  the  Legislature  to  continue  the  pres- 
ent system  for  a  short  time  longer,  with 
certain  desirable  modifications.  An  appro- 
priation of  {280,000  is  asked  for  at  the 
coming  session  of  the  Legislature,  which 
will  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
schools  until  their  close  under  the  law  as  it 
now  stands.  In  a  tabulated  statement  ac- 
companying the  report,  it  is  shown  that 
there  have  been  14,834  admissions  to  the 
schools  since  they  were  opened ;  the  cost  of 
the  system  since  going  into  operation  has 
been  {8,968,523.89.  The  appropriation 
by  the  Legislature,  made  for  the  year  1889^ 
was  {346,922.77. 


i888.]  EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT.  an 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING.  *'  BASED  UPON  NATURE. ' ' 


HOW  FAR  PRACTICABLE  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


THE  last  session  of  the  State  Legislature, 
as  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  by  a 
concurrent  resolution  authorized  the  Gover- 
nor to  appoint  a  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  practicability  of  ingrafting  Industrial 
training  into  the  school  system  of  the  State. 
In  accordance  with  this  authority  Governor 
Beaver  appointed  Geo.  W.  Atherton,  LL.D., 
President  State  College,  Centre  county; 
A.  H  Fetterolf,  Ph.  D.,  President  Girard 
College,  Philadelphia;  Nathan  C.  Schaef- 
fer.  Ph.  D.,  Principal  State  Normal  School, 
Rutztown,  Berks  county;  George  J.  Luckey, 
City  Superintendent  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Col- 
onel Theodore  W.  Bean,  Norristown,  Mont- 
gomery county,  as  members  of  this  Commis- 
sion. These  gentlemen  have  gathered  much 
valuable  information,  which  will  be  reported 
to  the  next  Legislature,  and  it  is  expected 
that  some  definite  action  will  be  taken  by 
that  body.  The  following  list  of  questions 
I  has  been  addressed  by  the  Commission  to 
j     the  several  State  Normal  Schools: 

1.  To  what  extent  is  manual  training  feasible 
in  the  Normal  School  system  of  Pennsylvania  ? 

a.  Should  and  can  pupils  be  taught  to  make 
some  of  the  apparatus  for  class  instruction  in 
the  Model  school? 

h.  Can  part  of  the  time  necessary  for  exercise 
he  devoted  to  manual  training  ? 
I  c.  How  far  should  the  sex  of  the  pupils  de- 
termine the  manual  exercises  prescribed? 
Should  sewing  and  cooking  be  limited  to  girls, 
and  work  in  wood,  iron,  tin,  leather,  etc.,  to  the 
boys? 

2.  In  your  judgment,  what  is  the  best  method 
of  securing  a  teacher,  room,  tools  and  other 
appliances  for  the  instruction  in  manual  train- 
ing? 

a.  What  change  must  be  made  in  your  fac- 
ulty if  manual  training  is  introduced  ? 

h.  Has  the  day  come  when  the  salaries  of  the 
professors  should  be  paid  by  the  State,  so  that 
nee  tuition  may  be  offered  to  professional  stu- 
<ients?  Would  this  involve  an  increase  in  the 
annual  appropriation  as  now  made  to  the  stu- 
dents and  to  the  schools? 

c.  Can  you  provide  a  suitable  room  for  man- 
ual trainin|r  in  your  present  buildings  ? 

d.  Will  It  be  necessary  for  the  State  to  appro- 
priate money  for  the  purchase  of  tools  ? 

^.  Should  the  advanced  work  involving  the 
use  of  steam  for  the  machinery  be  left  to  insti- 
tutions like  the  State  College  ? 

3*  Will  manual  training  increase  or  lessen 
the  student*s  expenses  at  school  ? 

a.  Would  such  a  system  make  it  feasible  for 
students  to  earn  a  portion  of  their  expenses  ? 

h.  Would  this  bring  you  into  conflict  with  any 
trades  unions  in  your  Normal  School  districts  ? 


OLD  PHASE  OF  T^E  NEW  EDUCATION. 


AMONG  the  Causeries  du  Lundi  of  Sainte- 
Beuve  is  a  short  article  upon  Rabelais, 
that  literary  enigma  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  which  the  writer  speaks  more  particularly 
of  Rabelais'  views  on  education,  as  illus- 
trated in  his  Gargantua^  and  which  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  that  the  principle  and  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  "new  educa- 
tion" were  anticipated  by  this  remarkable 
Frenchman  more  than  three  and  a^  half  cen- 
turies ago.  Rabelais,  whatever  else  he 
may  have  been,  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  strong  common  sense.  With  a  pro- 
found contempt  for  the  wretchedly  pedantic 
scholastic  education  of  his  period,  reco|[niz- 
ing  its  failure  to  accomplish  any  rational 
purpose;  he  makes  it  the  subject  of  a  satire 
as  ingenious  as  that  of  Cervantes  on  the  de- 
generate chivalry  of  his  day,  and  substitutes 
in  its  place  a  system  of  his  own,  "based 
upon  nature,"  and  not  merely  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  teaching  of  his  own  time,  but 
even  more  in  accord  with  modem  ideas 
than  were  the  views  of  any  writer  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  next  two  centuries.  The 
main  thought  of  Rabelais  was  to  teach  prac- 
tical knowledge,  subjects  rather  than  books, 
knowledge  concerning  matters  of  daily  in- 
terest. He  would  have  his  pupil  trained  in 
a  manner  to  develop  the  body  as  well  as  the 
mind,  and  to  give  symmetry  to  the  charac- 
ter. He  would  give  him  that  sort  of  knowl- 
edge which  tends  to  satisfy  the  desire  of 
every  rational  being  to  understand  those 
things,  whether  in  nature  or  in  art,  with 
which  he  is  in  habitual  contact. 

Gargahtua  is  a  prince  who  has  given  pre- 
cocious proofs  of  a  remarkably  quick  intelli- 
gence. He  is  placed  by  his  father  under 
the  care  of  a  tutor,  "a  sophist  in  Latin  let- 
ters;" but,  although  he  studies  diligently, 
it  is  unmistakable  that,  far  from  improving, 
he  is  losing  his  natural  brilliancy  and  is  be- 
coming more  stupid  day  by  day.  This  arti- 
ficial course  of  training  produces  ere  long 
its  inevitable  result.  The  young  Gargantua 
conducts  himself  like  the  most  cankerous 
and  gluttonous  of  the  monks  of  those  times, 
beginning  his  day  late,  sleeping  the  bloom 
of  the  morning,  starting  with  a  hearty  break- 
fast, familiar  with  the  number  of  masses 
which  "fatigue  him  little,"  and  in  everything 
given  to  his  stomach,  to  sleep,  to  idleness. 

"In  reading  these  descriptions,"  says 
Sainte-Beuve,  "one  can  see  the  disgust 
which  Rabelais  had  experienced  of  this  ig- 
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noble  life  when  he  was  a  Cordelier."  For 
us  they  have  simply  the  interest  of  a  satire 
on  a  state  of  education  which  has  long  dis- 
appeared from  every  intelligent  community ; 
but  what  is  of  more  mterest  is  the  remark- 
ably long  stride  which  Rabelais  made  in 
substituting  for  this  an  education  according 
with  his  own  notions,  as  a  man  of  practical 
sense.  It  is  high  time,  the  father  thinks, 
that  this  course  should  stop.  The  sophist 
is  turned  out  of  doors,  and  a  new  tutor  is 
employed,  Panocrates,  who  has  devised  a 
new  method  of  instruction,  which  has 
already  worked  wonders  with  the  son  of  a 
neighboring  potentate. 

Gargantua  awakes  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  while  dressing  he  has  read  to 
him  in  an  impressive  manner  some  pages  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  raise  his  thoughts 
thus  early  towards  the  works  and  the  judg- 
ments of  God.  Then  follow  some  details  of 
hygiene,  for  the  physician  Rabelais  forgets 
nothing.  After  this  the  preceptor  takes  his 
pupil  out  of  doors  and  shows  him  the  state 
of  the  heavens,  which  had  likewise  been  ob- 
served the  previous  evening  before  going  to 
bed,  and  has  him  note  the  differences  of 
position  and  the  changes  of  the  stars  and 
constellations,  for  with  Rabelais,  the  as- 
tronomer, he  who  has  published  almanacs, 
was  a  man  not  less  able  than  the  physician, 
and  he  will  not  consider  as  foreign  to  edu- 
cation any  science,  any  knowledge  which 
man  has  of  nature. 

Here  Sainte-Beuve  inserts  a  comment 
which  we  commend  to  the  reflection  of 
teachers,  because  the  remark  is  as  true  to- 
day as  when  it  was  written,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  and  it  calls  attention  to  a  singu- 
lar yet  easily  supplied  omission  in  our  com- 
mon school  education.  "  In  regard  to  this 
point,  the  physical  knowledge  of  the  heav- 
ens," he  says,  "we  have  profited  little  in 
education  since  Rabelais.  Although  New- 
ton has  come  and  although  Arago  has  given 
the  signal  in  his  Observatory  Lessons,  daily 
teaching  has  gained  nothing  thereby.  We 
who  would  blush  to  be  ignorant  of  geogra- 
phy and  its  principal  divisions,  have  only 
to  lift  our  eyes  towards  the  heavens  to  see 
that  we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  that 
sublime  cosmography^  with  which,  however, 
a  few  evenings,  and  some  one  to  show  us, 
would  suffice  to  make  us  familiar.  Pano- 
crates would  have  blushed  to  have  his  pupil 
remain  in  such  ignorance  of  a  spectacle  so 
majestic  and  so  habitual." 

After  this  little  lesson  in  the  open  air 
came  the  in-door  lessons — three  good  hours 
of  reading.     Then  came  sports :  ball,  ten- 


nis, everything  which  can  serve  '*  to  exer- 
cise gallantly  the  body"  as  the  mind  has 
before  been  exercised.  It  is  this  mixture 
and  this  just  equilibrium  which  characterizes 
the  true  and  complete  education  according 
to  Rabelais.  The  physician,  the  man  who 
knows  the  relation  of  the  physical  to  the 
moral,  and  who  consults  nature  in  every- 
thing, shows  himself  in  each  prescription. 

At  meal  times  the  conversation  turns  upon 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  objects 
upon  the  table — the  fish,  meats,  fruits,  veg- 
etables, etc.  Passages  in  the  ancient  writen 
in  which  they  are  spoken  of,  are  recalled; 
occasionally  it  becomes  necessary  to  refer 
to  books.  Thus  the  pupil  '^becomes  as 
learned  as  a  Pliny,  without  perceiving  it." 

After  the  breakfast  come  games  with  cards; 
but  the  purpose  still  is  ''  to  teach  under  this 
pretext  a  thousand  little  manoeuvres  and  in- 
ventions which  depend  upon  arithmetic  sLnd 
numbers."  In  this  manner  the  young  Gar- 
gantua has  his  "mathematical  recreations." 

The  digestion  over,  he  is  put  to  study  for 
a  second  time  and  "seriously,  for  three 
hours  or  more."  After  this,  at  two  or 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  pupil  and 
preceptor  go  together  to  the  gymnasium,  to 
exercise  in  gymnastics  and  in  the  art  of 
horsemanship. 

When  the  day  is  stormy  the  employment 
of  the  hours  is  different.  On  these  days, 
out-of-door  exercises  being  impracticable, 
visits  are  paid  to  the  shops  of  various  arti- 
sans— lapidaries,  jewelers,  alchemists,  coin- 
ers, watchmakers,  printers,  not  forgetting 
the  artillery,  then  quite  new,  and  everywhere 
getting  instruction  in  the  various  industries. 

The  character,  wholly  new,  of  this  educa- 
tion, is  in  the  mixture  of  sport  with  study; 
acquiring  instruction  from  everything  while 
making  use  of  it ;  in  making  go  hand-in- 
hand  books  and  things,  theory  and  practice, 
the  body  and  the  mind,  gymnastics  and  the 
arts,  as  among  the  Greeks,  but  without  mod- 
eling servilely  upon  the  past,  and  having 
an  eye  both  to  the  present  and  the  future. 
In  its  details  it  is  adapted  to  the  times  of 
Rabelais,  and  conforms  to  the  then  existing 
state  of  general  knowledge  and  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  Its  principle,  however,  is  of 
all  times,  and  has  lost  none  of  its  validity, 
because,  in  the  long  interval  since  it  was 
first  crudely  illustrated,  teaching  has  been 
conducted  mainly  by  the  old  scholastic 
method  or  by  methods  slowly  evolved  from  it 

Had  Rabelais  lived  in  our  century,  Gar- 
gantua would  have  been  educated  upon  the 
same  plan,  but  the  details  of  the  course 
would   be  different.      The    storehouse  of 
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knowledge,  through  which  he  would  be 
conducted,  has  in  the  lapse  of  three  cen- 
turies been  vastly  enlarged,  and  he  would 
find  in  it  new  expounders.  Pliny  would 
be  dropped  from  his  course,  and  his  place 
would  be  supplied  by  Linnaeus,  Cuvier, 
Darwin ;  chemistry  would  take  the  place  of 
alchemy ;  and   in  astronomy  he  would  not 


be  circumscribed  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
constellations,  but  he  would  surely  be  privi- 
leged to  yiew  through  a  telescope  the  moon, 
the  planets,  and  the  glories  of  the  Milky 
Way.  He  would  still  be  taught  by  that 
method,  '•  based  upon  nature,"  which  ren- 
ders the  acquisition  of  knowledge  a  pleasure, 
and  not  a  task. 


Official  Department. 


Department  op  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Harrisburg,  December,  1888.     j 

THE  following  are  the  times  and   places  at 
which  the  Annual  Session  of  the  County 
Teachers'  Institute  will  yet  be  held  : 

Juniata MiffliDtown  .    .    .  December  10. 

Bedford Bedford December  17. 

Butler Butler December  17. 

Centre Bellefonte.  .    .    .  December  17. 

Gearfield  ....  Clearfield  ....  December  17. 

Clinton Lock  Haven  .  .    .  December  17. 

Columbia  ....  Bloomsburg  .   .    .  December  17. 

Cumberland  .   .    .  Carlisle December  1 7. 

Ftyrtte Uuiontown  .   .    .  December  17. 

Lackawanna    .    .  Scranton   ....  December  17. 

Luzerne Wilkes  Barre   .    .  December  17. 

Lycoming.  .    .    .  Muncy December  17. 


Mercer Mercer . 

Montoar   ....  Danville   . 
Northumberland  .  Sunbury    . 

Union Mifflinburg 

Venango  ....  Franklin 


December  17. 
December  17. 
December  17. 
December  17. 
December  17. 


Indiana Indiana December  24. 


Jefferson   ....  Brookville. 

Beaver Beaver  .    . 

Bradford  ....  Towanda  . 

Oarion Clarion 

Somerset  ....  Somerset  . 
Sullivan  ....  Dushore  . 
Crawford  ....  Meadville . 


December  24. 
,  December  31. 
.  December  31. 
.  December  31. 
.  December  31. 
.  December  31. 
,  January  7,  '89. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


1887. 


No, 


Nwne- 


,  HertdHx  .  . 
4*l3,I>  B.  Baker  .  .  . 
«ai1Atlen  Kjiifftoah  . 
+**5j  C  McCknaben, 
Hto^Tiariet  F.  Gtrtou. 


Poit  Office. 


Fr^LiltUntQWD ,  , 

MilrAv  ,  „  1  H 
BucknDm  ,  ,  . 
Momoufuvitle,  , 
Cook't  MilU  .    . 


County, 


Vork. 


Columbia 
Bedford  . 


Date. 

iN'ov.as 

I     "  as 

''  as 

I     "  as 

I     **  25 

'     '^  as 

*"  as 

)     "  as 


1888. 


4489IM.  W.  Hikes  .  .  . 
449HEarily  Frcffellas.  . 
4491  lizzie  McKinney. 
449«  EUa  Haughney.  . 
4493  Carrie  A.  Palmer. 
4494!WiUiam  Nicholas. 
4495!S.  M.  Stewart  .  . 
4496iMaria  Klos .  .  .  . 
4497iAlbert J. Filler.  . 
4498'MaryA.Mulhall. 
'"  EUa  L.  GUespie.  . 

M.  A.  McDonald. 

Lizxie  CuUen  .  .  . 

W.J.Bloomfield. 


4499 
4S» 
4501 

4SW 


Pin^rove  .   . 
Mahanoy  City 


Canton .  .  .  . 
Tylersvllle.  . 
Gettysburg .  . 
Tyrone  .  .  . 
Newry .... 
Haxleton  .  .  . 
Pituton  .  .  . 
Dunmore   .  . 

Trunkeyrille  . 


jSchu^l 


IkiU 


Bradford 
Clinton 
Adams  . 
BUir.. 

Luzerne  , 

Lackawanna 

Forest 


Mch.  I 


No. 


4503 
4504 
4505 
4506 

4507 
4S08 

4509 
4510 
4S" 
45" 
45«3 
4SM 
4SX5 
45x6 
4517 
4Si8 

4S19 
4Sao 
45a  I 
4Saa 
4523 
4534 
4SaS 
4536 
45a7 
45a8 
4539 
4530 
453» 
4S3a 
4533 
4534 
4535 
4536 
4537 
4538 
4539 
4540 
454 « 
4S4a 
4S43 
4544 
4545 
4540 
4547 
4548 
4549 
4550 
455« 
455a 
4553 
4554 

4556 
4557 
4558 
4559 
4560 
4561 
456a 
4563 
4564 
4565 
4566 
4567 
4568 
4569 
4570 
4571 
457a 
4573i 
4574 
4S7S 


Name. 

Post  Office. 

County. 

Date, 

1888. 

GeoneH.BeU.  . 
M.  E.  He«s   .   .   . 

WheatUnd  .  .   . 

Mercer    .   . 

"      3 

Sandy  Lake  .   . 

**      .  .  . 

"      3 

Sophie  Oeland  .  . 

Indian  Run   .   . 

"      .  .  . 

"      3 

Lizzie  Rooney  .  . 

Greenville  .   .  . 

**      ... 

"       3 

H.  P.  McMichael. 

Stoneboro  .   .   . 

"      .  .   . 

"      3 

W.  J.  Lackey  .  . 

Clark's  Milk.  . 

** 

"     13 

BeUeBaird..  .  . 

Renovo  .... 

CUnton    .  '. 

"     »3 

Annie  M.  Clark.  . 

NewWilmington 
West  Fairfield  . 

Lawrence   . 

Apr.  17 

E.  T.  Graham  .  . 

Westmore'c 

1     ^'    M 

James  B.  Small .  . 
W.  N.  Stahl .  .  . 

Greensburg   .  . 

u 

"  ao 
**    to 

Wm.  D  Walts.   . 

Mendon  .   .   .'  ! 

f 

"    90 

C.  A.Shirey.  .   . 

Latrobe  .... 

«' 

"    30 

R.  T.  Hugus  .  .  . 

Dehnont  .... 

« 

*'    ao 

H   F.Brooks..   . 

Stoufcr 

** 

"    ao 

F.  C.  McDowell . 

Bottsville   .  .  . 

It 

"    ao 

H.Merritt.  .   .  . 

Scottdale .... 

«* 

"    ao 

W.O.  Cowan..  . 

Farris 

•* 

"    ao 

J.  E.  Rial  .... 

Ruff's  Dale  . 

<« 

"    ao 

A.  L.  Rowe  .  .  . 

Jacob's  Creek  . 
Oakl  d  X  Roads 

«< 

"    ao 

E.  U.  Elwood  .  . 

«« 

"    ao 

Belle  H.Munger. 
Nellie  C.  Williams 

North  East .  .   . 

Erie.  .  .  . 

•'    ao 

Platca 

** 

"    ao 

0.  B.  Sulouff..  . 

Cocolamus .  .  . 

Juniata'.  '.  '. 

"    ao 

J.  H.  Carney..  . 

McAlisierville  . 

**      .  .  . 

"    ao 

r.  S.  PUe 

W.  H.  Cover  .  .  . 

New  Lexington. 

Somerset .  . 

;;  a4 

Somerset .... 

**        ,  . 

"    al 

N.  M.  Fenneman . 

Greenburg .  .   . 

Westmore'd 

Thomas  C.Kachel. 

HighviUe..  .  . 
Willow  Street   . 

Lancaster  . 

"    a8 

r  0.  Rohrer .  .   . 
W.  W.  Wiiman    . 

«• 

"    a8 

Churchtown     . 

** 

"    a8 

J.  Witmer  Herr  . 
Cath.  A.  Murphy. 

Truce 

ff 

"    a8 

Wilcox 

Elk ... ; 

•'    a8 

Eva  A.  Schreiner. 

Wilcox 

'*  .  .  .  . 

"    a8 

E.  H.  Miller  .   .   . 

Lisbum  .... 

Dauphin.   . 

May  15 

CecUia  K.Bohr    . 

Lebanon  .... 

Lebanon.    . 

"     IS 

Grant  B.  Gerbrtch. 

Blast  Hanover  . 

•* 

tt    ,j 

E.  G.  Boeshore.  . 

Lickdale.  .   .  . 

•* 

"     15 

Alfred  Boeshore  . 

Jonestown  .  .   . 
Warren  Tavern. 

** 

"     15 

M.A.Bailey.  .   . 

Chester  .  . 

"     15 

A.  Nettle  Bones 

Honey  Brook    . 

<« 

"     X5 

Fannie  A.Branson. 

Atglen 

tt      ^  ] 

"     IS 

Maggie  A.  Boyd  . 

Parkesburg.  .   . 

«< 

"     IS 

AlmaL.Qimenson. 

Honey  Brook    . 
Cedarville*.  .   . 

tt      j  j 

"     15 

Aiice  P.  Dotterer. 

«« 

"     15 

Lucy  G.  Gause .  . 

Coatesville.  .   . 

•*       .  . 

"     15 

Annie  S.  Griffith  . 

Honey  Brook    . 

**       .   . 

"     15 

Ada  \.  Haines  .   . 

Cochranville  .  . 

**       .  . 

"     15 

Ellen  Keeley  .  .   . 

Lincoln  Univer*y 

tt 

"     X5 

C  M.  Tancaster.  . 

Oxford 

tt      [  j 

"     IS 

Clara  L.  La wrenee. 

Coatesville.  .   . 

«* 

"     15 

M.J.  McClellan  . 

**       ,  , 

"    IS 

Uda  A.  McCorkle. 

Nottingham   .  . 
Warwick.  .  .   . 

"       , 

"     X5 

P.  Albert  Markley. 

*' 

"     «5 

MattieMcPherson. 

Warren  Tavern. 

tt 

"    15 

Clara  E.  Norton  . 

Devon.    .       .   . 

**      .  , 

"    15 

Jennie  R.  Park.  . 
David  F.  Power  . 

BrandywineM'r. 

tt 

"     X5 

SteeleviUe  .  .   . 

"      ,  , 

"     «5 

Laura  M.  Palmer. 

Doe  Run    .   .   . 

tt 

"     X5 

Mame  A.  Pollock. 

tt 

"     IS 

D.  H.  Smedlcy.   . 

Lionville.  .   .   . 

tt 

"     15 

Mary  E.  Sener  .  . 
M.  Emma  Tyson. 

GuthrieviUe   .   . 

tt 

*'    15 

Hitner 

tt      * 

"     15 

Mary  A.  Troub.  . 

Honey  Brook    . 

**      .   . 

'*     15 

Maggie  M.  Terry. 
LeWis  T.  WelU.  . 

Oxford 

tt 

'•     15 

St.  Peters  .   .   . 

**      .  . 

"     x$ 

T.  E.   Armstrong. 

Rouseville.  .  . 

Venango . 

"     15 

Emma  Dickey  .  . 

Oil  City  .... 

** 

"     15 

Maggie  E.  Dickey. 
F.  W.  Ware     .   . 
FrankM.Dryburgh 

**    **      .... 

tt 

15 

Dempseytown  . 
Rouseville.  .   . 

tt 

"     15 

Grace  McCrea  .   . 

Franklin.  .   .   . 

*' 

•'     15 

J.  M.  Ward  .  .  . 

Dempseytown . . 

" 

"     1$ 
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[Die, 


Nft. 


Nime, 


4^7«rubdli  A.  Paul  . 
45771 W,  J  Gealy,  .  . 
457B|W.  A.  Bu»hiiEU  . 
^57^  Uizie  McBfide,  . 
4560! Mary  E.  Ward.  . 
4^tjCbra  B.  Luktni  . 
45B1!  J.  r.  Hairiton  Jr. 
4SB3|rl.  B.  Spang  kr  ,  . 
45S4  W.  H.  Markk.  . 
45B^lj.  S  Reid,  ,  .  . 
45a6,S.  C.  Ruthgate,  . 
45fl7'r.H.  Btljk,  .  .  . 
4588' J.  Wilbur  Smith  . 
4S39  A,  M,  M»Tbh.,  . 
4590  B.  F.  W.  Thorpe 
45^  t  Com  Bucban*n  .  , 
JI591  Anna  OIncy  .  y  ^ 
4593  E  E.  RafTcttip^rgcr 
4f^  Lulfc  liakcr  ,  « 
4Si>5  Olly*T  F,  Beard 
4^6|Janm  C'  Pretiler 


4597 
459* 


pMt  Office. 


Verona  .  ,  . 
CochniTitciiirn . 
Houfcvilk  ^    , 

Philiipftburg    , 

Ple^iifant  Cap. 
TusicyviUe  .  * 
Hubknbur^g  ^ 
Inlian  ... 
Helkronte  ,  , 
Poittr'a  Mi41l 
Fleming  .  ,  , 
KiniuA  .  *  . 
HiiKAT  Crovc  , 
Tidiouie  .  ,  . 
Warren  .  .  . 
M^nniivitk.  , 
Eschol.  .  .  . 
NJjiiintvilie.  « 
[  jndi^bur|r .  ^ 
BisJer  .... 
N.  (iermantown 
Newport .  , 
Brown^tvilte 
Mnrrii  X  Ro«(*S 
Liberty  ,  .  * 
MapkHill.  . 
Tlvoli  .... 
Picture  Rocks 
ColLomnvjIle  * 
Wlllunksport . 
Oriole  .  .  ,  ,  » 
Mohtouriivitk 


fen 

Mu' 


rsey  Shore  . 


.  W,  Rkkinecr  . 
John  J  Morriton 
4599IJ  <".  f  Btephcna 
4600:  A,  V.  League  +  . 
4C10T  Amcdia  J  Cam  . 
^6a7\idA  K  Miller.  .  , 
4603  Ella  HofFman  .  . 
46^14  A.  T.  Kaupp  s  +  . 
4f!k>3,i;ar9L  L  ClaTk  .  . 
46o6iJamei  W.  Smith  . 
4607  Ma£eie  Laird  .  . 
46ci%|A.  M.  Gann  ,    .    ^ 

4609  Day! []  Updcgraff  . 

4610  Frank  Castkbury, 
4611 1  Lou  M.  Parker  . 
46t^i£.  C.  Mfftig<r  .    . 

46m^I.  N.  Johns   .    .    .    

4ei5|  Amnii'M.  Worrell    '  Mapk 

46i6[Hiilen  Fui^^elK  .   ,  i  Media 

4617' [-aur,-i  IVainoT  .    .  |Cheister 

461S  M.  Harbailgh     . 

4A19  LiE^ic  S    LyMer    .  iFe^rnwpod  ,   , 

4&JO  A.  E   Woodwiird  .jW«t  Chewier 

46J1  Ccor^ie  Cox  .    , 

467?  Laur.i  £.  I^idy    . 

46a3lSarab  E.  Wilde    , 

46?4llennk  L.  Reedy 

4fo5|M3ry  H.  Walker 

4676  AUce  ELdwardi  . 

|6a7|M.  V,  FairUmb    , 

4638  Annie  N.  Cri(!i[h 

j6id  MaEgic  Mclkn.   , 

4630!  G   Milldollar . 


'vYfdul*' 


HuminelkWhart 


Uryn  M^iwr. 


I  Darby  .  .       , 
|Ch«frr    .   . 
Darby.    .    . 
WalUngford 
Chester   +   *    , 


4*11 
46311 

4&i3 
4&34 
4635 
4636 
46^7 
4638 
463^ 
4640 


Arthur  Bennett. 
W    J    Uasildy  . 


,  iTarvnluin  ^ 

,    PiiubuTKh  . 

Elizabeth 


Alice  L   Stewart .  ifttcKecsport 
Maine  M .  Neibi t  .  i  A  i  Itgh en y    C ity 
Wiilkicii^burg  , 


,  Mary  K.  Pr>c« . 

J  M.  Calderw&od. 

f  Rebecca  Keener 

i  Kale  Thomas    . 

>  N.  E    Mcllvaine 
,^^j  Ktia  HM.  .   .    . 
4641 1  Em  ma  Doran    .   . 
4643!  Jennie  Theobald  ,  |  Bennett 


1  Allegheny   City. 

I  Id tc  wood.  , 
Huttqn  .  . 
Mt:  Oliver. 


4643  U7iie  Mellon. 


4<S44 

4«46 
4*47 
464S 
4«4^ 
4*5fi 

4651 


IklkG  Cornell  . 
Jennie  Piper  ,  . 
Roia  C  Weikr  . 
Annit  E.  Rnabh  . 
Benjamin  B.  Vox 
John  E.  Grtiber  . 
L  n  Paticigcr.  . 
Hcnr>-  B.  Yorcey 
Andrews    Berltey 


4653!  H.  M.  Shilling 
46^4' Harry  1.  Inumr 
4eSsljiiCob  W.Seyfert 


46^4' Harry  1.  Inumn 

sljacob  W,  S  . 
4656  L'or  II '  s   Sch  bpi^  i  g  J  Be  [  h  ei . 


Spfifigdak  .  , 

I  Boat  on  .    .    ,  . 

McKccsport  , 

Mertrtowci.  , 

Blfd^horo   ,  . 

Dryville  .    .  . 

iWgmrJ'idorf  , 

iBernvillc.    .  . 

Koycrtowfn*  . 

ICIjyton   .    .  . 

jslullinglon  ,  . 

SlrauitLowD  . 


4657  H.  W,  Schweigert.. 

4658  Lueie  Loch  man  .    Ham  bore 
46^  Jacob  B.  HeriOB-   [Ofey 

'>  Henry  S.  Clauicr  !Sinki^ii£  Spring. 
:Cro!.4  Creek  Vil, 


4660  Henry  S.  Clauicr   Sinki^nfi  SpHni 

4661  Clara  B.  Reed  .       " 

4662  Rca  J.  Wilson  . 
46CJ  Flor;i  Djughtfty 
4664  Daniel  Gay  man 


4663|jamet  A.  Snitth 
466*^  H.  P.  Weaver. 
4667!  Rate  R.  ScqU   . 


Ip^irl* 

Hanltn  SiirittoTi 
.Sceirrry  Hill  . 
|S.  BureeiiKtjQiwn. 
Iljone  Pine  . 
ICanoniburg 


Centre. 


Warren 


Pcny  . 


Fayette 
ft 

Lycoming 


Snyder.  . 
Delaware 


County. 


Allegheny 


Berk*  . 


Washin^on 


Date. 
1888. 


W 


No. 


Name. 


Poet  Office. 


466SM    E,  McFcake.  I 

4669  Emma  C   Hani ngti  Hickory  ,    ,  , 

4670  Alice  Pookr  .   ,  ,  jMcDonald,  . 

4671  Nettie  George  .  .  PrimrDie  .  .  , 
46;*  S.  V.  R.  Forsy  the /Camden  .    .  . 

4673  Kate  HanlLn  ,    ,   ^ 'Paris.  ,    ,    .  > 

4674  R.  L  ST>indkr  .  .  fBcalli^lk  ,  . 
4675!  Sam 'I  W.  Taylor  h  [Canonsburg  ^ 
4676' Barbara  Davis  .  .  Media  .  .  .  . 
4677  M.  H    Voung    ,    ,  INorth  Hope  . 


4678  J.  F,  Huiiler 

4679  A.  B,  Anderson  , 
46tto  A,  M  Douthcit  , 
4681  JeYinie  R.  Crii^well 

'Ij  M 


46a  J 
4633 
4684 
4685 
4686 
4687 
4688 
4689 
4690 
4691 
469a 
4693 
4*94 
4*95 


A    Camptxll  . 
V.  EnocK 
A.  W.  Hays . 


Denny  . 
Butler  .   ,   . 
BrowDtdate 
Biitkr.   .  . 


Geo.  W.  Brindle  . 
Chas.  E.  Reber  . 
M.  E.  Sollenbener 
-  "  Shank .  .  . 
Coover . 
Patterson .  . 
inie  S.  Custer. 
F.  M.  Gotwalds  . 
W.  A.  Sechler  .  . 
Laura  M.  Kase.  . 
Rose  A.  Gallagher 


M.  £.  Sollen 
J.  H.  Shank 
John  W.  Co 
J.  B.  Patter 
Maggie  S.  C 


4696iBelk  M.Williams, 


4*9' 
4*99 
4700 
4701 
4702 
4703 
47<H 
4705 
4706 

470. 
471C 

47»» 
471a 

47«3 
47M 
47»5 
4716 

47>7 
47»8 

47»9 
4720 
4721 

4732 

4723 

47'4 
4725^ 
47a6,C. 
472 


Robert  Stouteagle. 
M.  C.  McMuUen. 
C.  r.  Gallaher  .  . 
O.R.Smith.  .  . 
L.  H.  Bumbaugh. 
W.  M.  Swingle.  . 
S.  B.  Cochrane  .  . 
G.  L.  Glenn  .  .  . 
MoUie  Keener  .  . 


J.  O.  Wolfe 
M.  TilUe  Hunter. 
Ella  Griffin .... 
MeUie  Dyess  .  .  . 
Julia  C.  Kabbiit . 
.\faggie  B.  Hill  .  . 
Hame  lack.  .  .  . 
R.  S.  Nicholson  . 
Chrissie  G.  Jones. 
Mary  Geist .... 
Lizzie  Isenbcrg  .  . 
Ella  Ralston  .  .  . 
Ada  M.  Gardner  . 

iulia  E.  O'Brien  . 
.ibbie  E.  Heap  . 
Emma  E.  Zerbey . 
M.  T.  Holland  .  . 
Ltllie  S.  Zerbey  . 
T.  S.  Herb .... 
Ida  A.  Neff  .  .  . 
H.  Bickel .  .  . 
A.  Dak 


7ljohn  / 
(8!J.  Frai 
^^in.  D. 


4728!!.  Frank  Klare  . 
47?0'n  D.  DeLaney 
47  .  J-  -e  L.  Stout . 
473 «  h^.S.  Lichtenfeb 
47.;  J  ).  n,  Keener  .  . 
47J3iH  tpsie  Miller  . 
4734 1 C  has  T.  Wingard 


4735I I  S.  Getty 
4736,H.  F.  Barn 
4737  J-  C^Sgeicher . 


Barrow 


473! 
4739 
4740 
474  « 
4742 
4743 
4744 
4745 
474* 
4747 
4748 
4749 
4750 
475> 
475« 
4752 
4754 
4755 
475* 

4758 
4759 


Ida  R.  Plotts . 
John  A.  Snodgrass 
Henny  K.  Gregory 
J.  R.lGeise    . 
W.  Hummel .   .   . 
S.  C.  Hartranft    . 
M.  M.  Lowaty .  . 
Lola  J.  Anderson  , 
J.  M.  S.  Be*l    .   . 
Sara  A.  Wickham. 
Rose  O.  Frazier 
Geo.  F.  Martin  . 
Ella  Patterson  . 
D.  F.  Bailey  .  . 

iennie  Cra%rford 
.M.Long  .  . 
t.  F.  Stowe  .  . 
F.  A.  Selheimer 
Kate  Swan.  .  . 
Emma  Spratt .  . 
Annk  Jacobs  .  . 
Anna  K.  Spratt. 


Flick 


Orrstown.  .  . 
I^masier.  .  . 
Chambersburg 
Shippensburg . 
Culbcrtson.  . 
Ridley  Park  . 
Danville  .  .  . 


Monongahda  . 
McConnellsburg 
Johnstown . 


CoOBtJ. 


Kittanning.  . 
Freeport .  .  , 
Phoenix  .    .  . 
Brady's  Bend.  . 
Kelley's  Sution 
Apollo.  .  .   . 
Freeport.  .  . 
Leechburg  .  . 
Foster's  Mills 
Freeport.  .   . 
Leecnburg  .  . 
Worthington  . 
Kittanning.  . 
Warriora  Mark 
McConnellstown 
Warriors  Mark, 
Hamburg   . 
St.  Clair  .  . 

Pottsville  ! 
Swaura  .  . 
Pottsville  . 
Weishampel 
Bumside .  . 
Clearfield  . 
Curwensville 
Du  Bois  .  . 

Indiana  .  . 

Bolivar.;  . 

Indiana   .  . 

PlumviUe  . 

Saltsbuig  . 
Somerset  .  . 
Shanksville 
Stoyestown . 
Claysville  . 
Selinsgrove . 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Armstrong. — Supt.  Bowser :  Our  first  Local 
Institute  for  the  year  was  held  at  Worthington. 
The  attendance  was  not  large,  owing  to  the  short 
notice  given,  but  the  interest  manifested  by  those 
present  shows  that  the  people  of  that  vicinity 
realize  the  necessity  of  providing  good  schools- 
for  their  children. 

Berks.— Supt.  Keck  :  Richmond  and  Albany 
are  each  buildfing  a  good  school-house;  both 
will  be  properly  furnished.  The  Maxa- 
tawuy  Board  changed  the  Lyons  building  fron» 
a  two-room  to  a  four-room  house.  The  Ham- 
burg Board  has  signed  the  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  school-house  cosfine  1x8,050. 
This  is  doing  the  proper  thing.  When  com- 
pleted, this  borough  will  have  the  finest  school- 
nouse  in  the  county.  The  County  Institute  was- 
held  this  month.  Only  five  of  the  463  teachers 
were  absent.  I  consider  it  the  best  I  ever  held. 
The  teachers  were  divided  into  two  sections — 
those  of  experience  in  one  class,  and  beginners 
in  the  other.  The  suggestions  and  instruction 
were  of  a  character  that  each  teacher  will  be 
able  to  make  use  of  the  >ame  in  the  school- 
room. 

Cameron.— Supt.  Pearsall :  The  Emporium 
School  Board,  by  renting  a  building,  have 
added  two  rooms  to  the  six  they  had  before ; 
all  are  well  attended.  More  than  half  of  all  the 
schools  in  the  county  have  been  supplied  with 
Yaggy*s  Anatomical  Charts.  Our  County  In- 
stitute was  the  event  of  the  month.  Only  one 
teacher  absent  from  the  sessions.  The  work 
done  was  valuable  and  highly  satisfactory  to 
our  teachers. 

Carbon. — Supt.  Snyder:  The  outlook  for 
the  coming  year  is  very  good.  Directors,  as  a 
rule,  have  been  careful  in  selecting  teachers. 
The  six  months*  term  has  given  the  country 
schools  a  new  impetus.  Directors  have  more 
and  better  qualified  applicants  from  whom  to 
select  teachers ;  the  result  is  better  teaching  in 
the  country  districts.  Two  new  schools  were 
opened  in  Lehighton,  and  the  salary  of  the 
Principal  was  raised  to  ^80  per  month.  As  a 
rule  ^eat  care  was  taken  in  ventilating  and 
cleaning  school-rooms  before  opening  them. 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Blair — Supt.  Likens  :  Our  teachers  seem  ta 
be  in  earnest,  and  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
make  their  schools  a  success.  The  schools  are 
now  all  in  operation,  and  I  am  well  pleased  to 
report  that  they  are  in  good  working  order  for 
the  current  session. 

Cambria — Supt.  Leech :  Teachers  were  more 
scarce  this  fall  than  has  been  the  case  for  years. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  we  secured  a  sufficient 
number.  Better  pay  at  other  occupations  is  the 
only  explanation. 

Centre— Supt.  Wolf:  The  pupils  of  the 
Phillipsbucg  High  School  have  purchased  an 
excellent  piano,  which  is  in  daily  use;  and  Miss 
Gray,  one  of  the  primary  teachers,  has  placed 
an  organ  in  her  room  and  with  its  help  greatly 
relieves  the  tedium  of  work  for  the  little  ones. 
The  Bellefonte  Board  has  given  its  schools  a 
generous    supply    of    supplementary    reading 
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books,  and  has  also  increased  the  apparatus. 
The  Fairbanks  Company  has  shown  its  appre- 
ciation of  practical  teaching  by  presenting, 
through  its  ag:ent,  Mr.  Bumside,  handsome 
scales  for  teaching  the  direct  application  of  the 
table  of  weights.  New  outline  maps  and  phys- 
iological charts  have  been  placed  in  a  large 
number  of  our  schools.  College,  Patton,  Snow- 
shoe  and  Walker  townships  have  put  up  new 
houses. 

Chester— Supt.  Walton:  Our  County  Insti- 
tute created  much  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
Our  teachers  considered  the  platform  exercises 
both  practical  and  entertaining.  Mrs.  Alma 
Sager  Welsh's  instruction  in  reading  has  given 
our  teachers  a  new  interest  in  that  much-ne- 
glected branch.  We  earnestly  hope  that  sup- 
plementary readers  may  be  introduced,  so  as  to 
enable  the  teachers  to  accomplish  better  results 
in  the  teaching  of  this  important  subject. 

Clinton — Supt.  Brungard :  The  general  in- 
terest in  education  is  increasing.  Directors, 
teachers,  patrons  and  children  are  talking 
school.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
holding  of  a  number  of  Local  Institutes  through- 
out the  county.  A  new  school  building  is  being 
•erected  in  Noyes  district. 

Columbia — Supt.  Grimes :  Principal  Waller, 
of  the  Bloomsburg  Normal  School,  is  giving 
the  students  a  series  of  Friday  evening  lectures 
descriptive  of  his  recent  European  tour.  Miss 
Anna  Buckbee,  ex-Superintendent  of  Potter 
•county,  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  grammar 
school  at  Berwick. 

Cumberland — Supt.  Reitzel:  A  substantial 
brick  house  of  ample  dimensions  was  erected 
this  summer  in  Silver  Springs  district.  The  in- 
terior is  in  plain  hard  pine  finish ;  the  black- 
boarding  is  of  solid  slate.  There  are  cloak- 
rooms, ventilating  registers  and  modern  furni- 
ture. The  play-ground,  too,  has  been  enlarged, 
and,  altogether,  good  judgment  and  economy 
have  been  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  house  and  in  the  surrounding 
improvements.  The  Chestnut  Ridge  house,  in 
Dickinson  district,  was  destroyed  by  fire  shortly 
after  the  opening  of  the  session.  Both  house 
and  plot  were  condemned  in  my  report  of  Octo- 
ber a  year  ago.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more 
eligible  site  will  be  selected  for  the  new  house, 
and  that  ample  play-grounds  will  be  provided. 
The  schools  of  Silver  Springs  and  Newton  have 
been  supplied  with  complete  county  and  town- 
ship maps  of  Pennsylvania,  valuable  auxiliaries 
in  teaching  local  geography.  In  South  Middle- 
town  a  successful  weekly  teachers'  meeting  has 
been  organized  for  the  term.  We  hope  to  hear 
of  similar  activity  on  the  part  of  teachers  in 
other  districts.  We  are  pained  to  note  the 
death  of  Christian  B.  Niesley,  school  director  of 
Mechanicsburg,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age.  The 
public  schools  of  his  town  have  lost  an  ardent 
friend,  and  the  cause  of  education  a  most 
earnest  and  active  supporter.  Havmg  been  a 
teacher  himself  in  his  earlier  years,  he  brought 
to  the  duties  of  the  directorship  a  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  the  schools,  and  a  heart  full  of 
sympathy  for  teacher  and  pupil.  He  was  a 
man  of  sterling  integrity  and  Christian  character. 


and  at  the  time  of  his  death  held  a  number  of 
positions  of  public  trust. 

Dauphin.— Supt.  McNcal :  The  School  Board 
of  Lykens  has  done  a  commendable  thing  in 
opening  a  night-school  for  the  benefit  of  boys 
who  are  obliged  to  work  at  the  colliery  and 
elsewhere  during  the  day.  The  school  is  in 
session  four  evenings  in  the  week,  from  7  to  ^ 
o'clock,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Prina- 
pal.  The  directors  of  Wiconisco  have  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  heat  the  brick 
house  near  the  H  igh  school  with  steam.  Steam- 
heating  apparatus  has  been  placed  in  the  High 
school  building  at  Middletown  also.  Mr.  G. 
W.  Nitrauer,  who  so  successfully  managed  die 
South  Ward  grammar  school  in  Middletown  the 
past  year,  has  resigned  his  position  to  accept 
mat  of  tutor  in  the  Emmaus  Orphanage,  whidi 
was  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Prof.  G.  A. 
Lauman. 

Delaware. — Supt.  Smith :  Our  schools  were 
all  open  by  September  3,  and  so  far  as  I  know 
are  in  good  working  order.  The  first  session  of 
our  County  Teachers*  Association  was  held  in 
Media.  An  interesting  programme  was  carried 
out,  and  the  meeting  was  considered  quite  a 
success .  Between  thirty  and  forty  teachers  were 
present. 

Delaware — Supt.  Smith :  Our  teachers  and 
citizens  speak  of  the  County  Institute  with  en- 
thusiasm. Three  of  the  teachers  were  detained 
by  sickness ;  two  of  these,  however,  were  rep- 
resented by  substitutes.  The  directors  of  the 
county  met  on  Thursday  and  effected  a  perma- 
nent organization,  with  Geo.  £.  Heybum.  of 
Birmingham t township,  as  president  of  the  Di- 
rectors* Association. 

Erie — Supt.  Morrison:  The  annual  Insti- 
tute, which  met  at  Edinboro,  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  history  of  the  county.  The  instrac- 
tors  and  lecturers  did  most  excellent  work,  and 
all  were  pleased  and  benefited. 

Franklin— Supt.  Slyder:  Arbor  Day  was 
observed  in  the  following  districts:  Guilford, 
Greene,  Mercersburg,  Metal  and  Greencastle; 
if  observed  elsewhere  I  have  not  been  informed 
of  the  fact.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  not  more  of 
our  school  grounds  are  fenced  in.  The  most  of 
our  schools  are  moving  along  smoothly. 

Indiana^— Supt.  Cochran:  One  fine  new 
house  was  erected  in  each  of  the  following 
townships:  Grant,  Montgomery,  Cherry  Hill, 
and  Young.  They  were  all  suppUed  with  ex- 
cellent furniture.  In  Pine  township  two  houses 
were  newly  furnished.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  fine  school  building  in 
West  Indiana  has  been  supplied  with  the 
Smead  system  of  heating  and  ventilating.  It 
has  also  been  repapered  and  repainted  through- 
out. Electric  bells  have  been  placed  in  every 
room,  so  that  the  principal,  sitting  at  his  desk, 
can  change  the  pupils  in  any  room  at  will. 
Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  but 
few  trees  were  planted  on  Arbor  Day.  The 
season  has  been  so  backward  that  many  of  the 
pupils  have  not  yet  started  to  school. 

Lycoming— Supt.  Lose:  During  the  month 
I  visited  the  schools  of  all  the  boroughs  in  die 
county  except  one.    I  found  them  well  suited 
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and  doing  eood  work.  Hughesville  has  added 
one  new  scmool,  and  South  Williamsport,  two ; 
the  schools  in  both  places,  however,  are  still 

Suite  lai^ge.  South  Williamsport  has  increased 
le  term  to  eight  months.  Muncy  has  placed  in- 
dividual desks  in  the  High  School.  Du  Boistown 
has  fixed  up  all  the  school-rooms  and  added 
some  apparatus.  The  schools  of  all  our  bor- 
oughs are  in  charge  of  efficient  teachers,  and 
are  making  great  progress  from  year  to  year. 

McKean — Supt.  Eckles :  Our  County  Institute 
was  very  satisfactory.  There  were  more  teach- 
ers, and  more  directors,  than  ever  before.  Dr. 
Higbee  was  present  and  inspired  us  with  new 
teal  for  our  work.  Our  schools  are  mostly  in 
session  now,  and  the  higher  grade  of  the  teach- 
ers is  noticeable.  We  had  more  than  thirty 
teachers  present  in  the  Institute  who  were  eli- 
gible to  a  position  on  the  Committee  on  Perma- 
nent Certincates. 
i  Mercer — Supt.  McCleery:  Meetings  have 
I  been  held  and  steps  taken  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Normal  College  at  Mercer.  Private 
classes  have  been  organized  by  Prof.  Richard. 
About  one  hundred  schools  have  been  in  session 
during  the  month,  with  an  attendance  generally 
above  that  of  preceding  yeau-s. 

Mifflin — Supt.  Myers:  During  Institute  a 
special  directors*  convention  was  held,  which 
was  perhaps  the  best  directors*  meeting  yet 
I     held  in  the  county.    About  one-half  of  the  di- 
rectors were  present;  the  subjects  discussed 
were  among  the  vital  questions  pertaining  to 
I     school  work.    After  discussing  "  School  Build- 
I     ings  and  Grounds,**  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved, "  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  convention 
I     that  directors  should  take  more  interest  in  the 
care  of  school  buildings  and  grounds  ;  that  all 
I     grounds  should  be  fenced;  that  water-closets 
should  be  separated  as  far  as  possible  from  each 
other  and  kept  in  good  sanitary  condition." 
The  topics   *'  Grading  Teachers'  Wages  **  and 
"  Supplementary  pleading  '*  were  also  consid- 
ered.   The  meeting  adjourned  to  January  next, 
at  the  call  of  the  Superintendent    More  work 
was  done  on  Arbor  Day  than  ever  before  in 
this  county ;  much  more  would  have  been  done 
;     had  the  weather  been  favorable. 
i        Montour. — Supt.  Steinbach:  The  Danville 
;     schools  have  all  opened  and  the  teachers  have 
entered  upon  their  work  with  renewed  energy. 
Singing  has  been  introduced  into  all  the  schools, 
Except  the  high  and  grammar  grades.    A  Local 
Institute  has  been  organized,  to  meet  semi- 
tnonthly.    This  is  a  grand  move  in  the  right 
direction,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  ably  supported 
by  all  the  teachers.    Such  Institutes  should  be 
formed  in  every  school  district  in  the  county. 
»        Potter — Supt.  Kies:  Allegheny,  Harrison, 
i     Portage,  Sylvania,  Wheaton,  Summit  and  Stew^ 
vdson  have  each  supplied  their  schools  with 
Yaggy's  Anatomical  Charts.   West  Branch  has 
fttrnished  free  text-books  and  Webster*s  Un- 
abridged Dictionary  to  each  of   its    schools. 
Directors  are  manifesting  a  commendable  inter- 
^  in   the  work  of  improving    the    schools 
throughout  the  county.     The  annual  Institute 
was  hdd  at  Ulysses.    Though  the  week  was 
very  stormy  and  the  roads  nearly  impassable, 


the  enrollment  exceeded  that  of  former  years  at 
same  place  by  one-third.  This  fact  4«flects 
much  credit  upon  the  teachers  of  the  county. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  work 
done  by  our  own  teachers  and  the  instructors 
from  abroad.  We  feel  sure  of  beneficent  re- 
sults for  the  schools  during  the  ensuing  term. 

Snyder — Supt.  Herman:  A.  H.  Trexler, 
school  director  of  Monroe  township,  is  dead. 
He  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  our  common 
schools,  and  by  his  death  the  township  has  lost 
a  faithful  officer,  his  family  a  kind  father,  and 
the  public  the  example  of  a  Christian.  The  di- 
rectors of  Penn  township  have  made  some  re- 
pairs that  are  praiseworthy.  A  numb^  of 
houses  have  been  renovated,  but  there  are 
many  more  that  ought  to  be.  Not  enough  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  interior  of  our  houses.  A 
little  application  of  whitening  even  would  give 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  many  who  are  hemmed 
in  by  dingy  walls. 

Somerset — Supt.  Berkey:  The  county  has 
been  divided  into  eleven  sections,  with  a  view 
to  holding  a  joint  Local  Institute  in  each. 
Teachers  and  directors  show  a  willingness  ta 
co-operate  with  me  in  this  work,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  much  good  may  be  done.  The  teachers  of 
Summit  and  Elk  Lick  have  organized  Local  In- 
stitutes, which  meet  monthly. 

Wayne — Supt.  Kennedy:  New  houses  have 
been  erected  during  the  summer  in  Lake,  Pres- 
ton, Manchester,  Damascus  and  Scott  town- 
ships.  A  brick  building  is  in  process  of  erec- 
tion at  Honesdale.  Teachers  report  trees 
planted  on  Arbor  Day.  Many  report  also  that 
the  grounds  have  been  cleared  off  and  graded 
where  trees  had  been  already  planted.  The 
County  Institute  was  a  success.  The  attend- 
ance was  good,  the  work  of  excellent  character. 

York. — Supt.  Brenneman:  All  our  schools 
are  now  in  session,  and  evidences  of  good  prac- 
tical work  are  apparent.  The  standard  of  quali- 
fications for  teacners  was  advanced  at  the  an- 
nual examination,  and  in  nearty  all  cases  the 
old  teachers  measured  up  to  the  additional  re- 

auirements.  Several  districts  have  lengthened 
leir  school  term,  and  most  of  the  districts 
opened  the  schools  earlier  than  last  year ;  this 
we  consider  a  wise  move,  as  it  gives  an  advan- 
tage to  small  children .  New  school-houses  have 
been  erected,  and  many  of  the  old  ones  have 
been  supplied  with  new  furniture.  Monaghan 
township  put  new  furniture  in  all  the  school- 
houses  of  the  district.  Additional  schools  have 
been  organized  in  Delta,  Hanover,  Logans- 
ville,  Hellam,  and  Spring  Garden. 

Butler  Boro.— Supt.  Mackey:  Our  Board 
shows  commendable  zeal  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. Its  members  visit  the  schools,  and 
all  are  subscribers  of  TAe  Journal,  Two  addi- 
tional rooms  have  been  provided  for  the  increase  , 
in  attendance  over  last  year.  The  Board ' 
adopted  a  resolution  to  grant  diplomas  to  all 
pupils  of  good  character  who  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  all  the  branches  of  the  common 
school  course.  We  have  teachers*  meetings 
three  times  a  month.  Jerome  Allen*s  "  Mind 
Studies  '*  is  the  text-book  used  in  our  course  in 
psychology.    Primary  Reading  is  the  present 
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-subject  for  general  discussion.  Every  teacher 
is  required  to  take  part  in  these  discussions. 

Chambersburg. — Supt.  Hockenberry :  An 
additional  supply  of  Webster's  and  Worcester's 
Dictionaries  have  been  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  schools.  In  many  respects  the  opening 
month  of  the  present  year  indicates  an  advance 
on  the  work  of  last  year. 

Columbia  Borough— Supt.  Hoffman:  Our 
schools  opened  with  an  attendance  of  1695 
pupils.  Teachers  are  vying  with  each  other  in 
raising  the  standard  of  excellence  in  their  re- 
spective' schools.  Grade  meetings  are  held 
weekly  for  the  discussion  of  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  work  of  the  different  grades.  Music 
is  n6w  a  regular  branch  in  our  course  of  study, 
Mason's  National  Course  having  been  adopted 
by  the  Board.  Instruction  in  this  brancn  is 
given  as  regularly  as  in  any  other.  The  pupils 
are  delighted  with  it,  and  we  intend  to  make  it 
a  success.  The  prospect  for  a  prosperous  and 
profitable  school  term  was  never  brighter. 

Harrisburg— Supt.  Foose:  A  large  Joepler- 
Holtz  electrical  machine  has  been  procured  for 
the  High  Schools;  also  ten  copies  Appleton's 
Reading  Charts',  and  about  three  dozen  maps 
K)f  various  kinds  for  the  lower  grade  schools. 

Hazle  Twp.  {Luzerne  G?.)— Supt.  Fallon. 
Arbor  Day  was  properly  observed  in  nearly 
all  of  our  schools.  The  exercises  were  of  a 
literary  character  suitable  to  the  occasion.  The 
teachers  and  pupils  made  short  addresses,  bear- 
ing upon  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  forests 
and  planting  trees.  The  planting  was  done  by 
the  pupils  at  their  homes,  as  our  school  grounds 
in  the  country  are  not  protected  by  fences. 

Mahanoy  City— Supt.  Balentine:  During 
the  month  of  October  our  new  school-house 
was  completed  and  partly  occupied.  It  is  a 
two- story  brick  house  of  eight  rooms,  heated 
and  ventilated  by  the  Smead- Wills  system.  So 
far  it  is  an  entire  success.  Our  four  buildings 
are  now  in  good  order,  and  all  surrounded  by 
neat  and  substantial  iron  fences.  All  base- 
ments have  been  abandoned. 

McKeesport — Supt.  Deane:  Vocal  music 
has  been  adopted  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in 
our  schools.  Teachers,  both  those  who  can  sing 
and  those  who  cannot,  are  taking  hold  of  it 
with  a  zest  that  insures  success.  A  copy  of 
Betz's  "  Free  Gymnastics "  is  in  the  hands  of 
each  teacher  as  a  guide  to  physical  culture. 

Nanticokb— Supt.  Monroe:  Our  October 
Institute  was  an  interesting  session.  Principal 
Waller,  of  Bloomsburg,  gave  two  interesting 
talks,  and  Prof.  Putnam,  of  West  Pittston,  gave 
some  practical  suggestions  on  school  govern- 
ment. Our  weekly  teachers'  meetings  are  the 
source  of  much  benefit  to  the  teachers.  The 
subjects  of  number  and  form  have  been  under 
discussion  by  the  teachers  of  the  first  and  sec- 
*ond  year's  grades.  Class  exercises  are  con- 
ducted by  the  teachers  at  these  meetings,  and 
the  teaching  observed  and  criticised.  Then 
follows  a  talk  on  some  phase  of  number  work 
by  the  superintendent. 

Reading — Supt.  Snyder:  Four  advanced 
grammar  schools  were  opened  at  the  beginning 
•of  the  term.    From  these  schools  promotions  to 


the  High  Schools  will  be  made.  In  addition  to 
the  common  branches,  instruction  is  given  in 
the  elements  of  algebra,  geometry,  physical 
geography  and  book-keeping.  The  schools 
are  moving  on  very  smoothly. 

Scranton. — Supt.  Phillips:  Every  school 
building  in  the  city  has  been  renovated.  Halls 
have  been  painted  or  kalsomined,  walks  laid, 
and  a  general  air  of  improvement  is  noted  ail 
along  the  line.  Our  teachers,  a  majority  of 
whom  attended  the  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Methods,  are  doing  work  vastly  superior  to 
that  heretofore  done.  Appropriations  have 
been  made  by  the  Board  of  Control  for  mote 
"  busy- work "  material  and  supplementary 
reading.  Plans  are  being  considered  by  the 
Board  for  a  general  "  stocking  up  "  of  appli- 
ances throughout  the  city. 

Shamokin — Supt.  Harpel :  The  new  school- 
house,  now  building,  will  be  completed  about 
the  first  of  the  new  year.  It  is  an  excellent, 
first' class  structure,  and  a  credit  to  our  Board. 
More  than  ordinary  interest  is  being  taken  by 
our  teachers  in  Institute  work,  and  our  meetiD||s 
are  productive  of  much  good,  as  is  apparent  m 
the  work  of  the  several  schools. 

South  Bethlehem— Supt.  Will :  The  indi- 
cations are  that  our  borough  will  have  an  even- 
ing school  this  winter.  The  number  of  corporal 
punishment  cases  was  one-third  less  this  month 
than  during  the  preceding  month.  All  our 
teachers  are  anxious  to  improve  their  methods 
of  instruction  as  well  as  discipline. 

Steelton — Supt.  McGinnes:  The  following 
aids  and  appliances  *have  been  purchased  fcxr 
use  in  the  several  schools:  Unabridged  and 
academic  dictionaries,  Kennedy's  mathematical 
blocks,  and  Andrews'  large  globe  with  full 
meridian.  The  literary  institute,  which  is  main- 
tained by  the  teachers,  ministers,  physicians, 
clerks,  and  business  men  of  the  town,  has  be- 
gun its  meetings.  This  auxiliary  to  the  school 
work  has  exerted  a  great  influence  in  the  pist 
in  the  direction  of  stimulating  and  iftoulding 
public  sentiment.  The  prospects  for  the  present 
season  are  very  encouraging.  Arrangements 
are  in  progress  to  continue  the  plan  of  having 
several  popular  lectures  during  the  term. 

WiLLiAMSPORT. — Supt.  Transeau :  The  two 
most  important  educational  events  of  the  month 
were  the  occupancy  of  the  new  High  School 
building,  and  the  City  Teachers'  Institute. 
This  new  building,  for  convenience,  excellence 
of  plan,  and  workmanship,  is  a  model  in  every 
respect.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  competent 
judges  one  of  the  best  school  buildings  in  the 
State.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  city  and  its  enter- 
prising people.  The  Institute  was  attended 
by  all  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools  but 
one.  We  had  an  efficient  corps  of  instructors, 
and  I  believe  our  schools  will  be  grently  bene- 
fited by  what  our  teachers  learned. 

York  —  Supt.  Shelley :  Number  of  trees 
planted  on  Arbor  Day,  1202.  A  new  school 
building  will  soon  be  under  roof  in  the  Ninth 
ward.  It  will  contain  four  rooms,  with  sdl  ap- 
pointments complete.  Two  institutes  are  held 
each  month,  and  the  normal  class  also  meets 
twice  a  month.    These  are  well  attended. 
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OUR  readers  will  remember  that  some  time  ago 
we  wrote  of  the  new  Riverside  Edition  of 
Longfellow's  Complete  Works,  and  referred  to 
it  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  book-making, 
and  in  every  respect  the  best  and  most  satisfac- 
tory edition  of  the  poet's  works  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  this  country.  The  same  must  now 
also  be  said  of  the  new  Riverside  edition  of  The 
Poetic  and  Prose  Works  of  John  Greenleaf 
Wktttier  (Cr.  8vo.,  7  vols.,  price  1 10. 50)  that  is 
beiBg  issued  by  the  same  publishers,  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  first  two 
volumes  of  the  Poetic  Works  are  ready.  They 
are  published  in  the  same  elegant  style  as  the 
Longfellow  edition.  The  whole  set  is  to  be 
printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  the  text  has 
been  carefully  revised  by  the  poet  himself,  and 
the  poems  rearranged  by  him  in  the  form  and 
order  in  which  he  wishes  them  to  go  down  to 
posterity.  Many  poems  and  prose  articles  not 
heretofore  contained  in  volumes  of  his  works 
have  been  added.  The  edition  will  be  supplied 
with  an  Index,  Table  of  First  Lines,  and  many 
Notes  supplied  by  Mr.  Whittier  himself.  These 
last  give  a  special  value  and  interest  to  the  edi- 
tion, telling  us,  as  they  do,  the  date,  and  the  oc- 
casion, and  special  circumstances,  under  which 
eich  poem  or  article  was  written,  furnishing  thus 
the  personal  history,  as  it  were,  of  each  of  the 
productions  of  our  beloved  and  venerable  old 
poet.  Thus,  e,  g,,  in  connection  with  **  Maud 
Muller,"  we  are  told  the  following :  "  The  recol- 
lection of  some  descendants  of  a  Hessian  de- 
serter in  the  Revolutionary  war  bearing  the  name 
of  Muller  doubtless  suggested  the  somewhat  in- 
felicitous title  of  a  New  England  idyl.  The 
poem  had  no  real  foundation  in  fact,  though  a 
pint  of  it  may  have  been  found  in  recalling  an 
incident,  trivial  in  itself,  of  a  journey  on  the  pic- 
turesque Maine  seaboard  with  my  sister  some 
years  before  it  was  written.  We  had  stopped 
to  rest  our  tired  horse  under  the  shade  of^  an 
apple  tree  and  refresh  him  with  water  from  a 
little  brook  which  rippled  through  the  stone  wall 
across  the  road.  A  very  beautiful  young  girl  in 
scantest  summer  attire  was  at  work  in  tne  hay- 
field,  and  as  we  talked  with  her  we  noticed  that 
she  strove  to  hide  her  bare  feet  by  raking  hay 
over  them,  blushing  as  she  did  so  through  the 
tan  of  her  cheek  and  neck.'*  We  give  this  only 
as  a  specimen  of  numerous  similar  delightful 
personal  incidents  and  references  appended  to 
the  various  poems,  which  give  to  the  latter  a 
teh  charm  and  interest,  and  sometimes  an  al- 
together new  meaning  and  significance.  The 
lovers  of  the  "  good  old  Quaker  poet,*'  indeed 
all  students  of  American  literature,  are  certainly 
fortunate  in  having  such  an  edition,  prepared 
by  hb  own  hands,  made  accessible  to  them. 
"Hie  books  themselves  are  beautiful  in  their 
chaste  simplicity;  the  typography  and  press- 
^ork  are  perfect,  and  the  paper  and  bindmg  of 
<he  very  best.  Two  original  etched  portraits 
^d  three  others  engraved  on  steel  present  us 
vith  pictures  of  the  poet  at  five  different  periods 


I  of  his  life,  from  early  manhood  up  to  his 
eightieth  birthday.  To  those  contemplating  a 
handsome  Christmas  gift  for  a  friend,  we  recom- 
mend unqualifiedly  this  peerless  set  of  books. 

Another  very  graceful  little  present,  especi- 
ally appropriate  and  welcome  as  a  gift  to  some 
friend  who  has  entered  upon  the  afternoon  of 
life,  is  the  pretty  little  i6mo.  volume  of  prose 
and  poetical  selections  made  by  Margaret  £. 
White,  and  issued  under  the  title  After  Noon- 
tide (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price,  ^i ).  The 
selections  are  made  with  much  good  taste,  and 
are  offered  "in  the  hope  of  presenting  a  cheerful 
view  of  the  afternoon  of  life,  by  bringing  for- 
ward' its  pleasures,  possibilities,  and  hopes." 
We  have  so  many  books  for  young  people,  and 
dwelling  upon  the  power  and  opportunities  of 
youth,  that  such  a  volume  of  encouragement 
and  cheer  for  the  old  ought  to  be  particularly 
welcome,  for,  as  its  motto  from  Longfellow  on 
the  title-page  truly  says : 

"Age  is  opportunity  no  less 
Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress  ; 
And  as  the  eveniag  twilight  fades  away. 
The  sky  is  filled  with  stars  invisible  by  day." 

The  series  of  neat  and  beautifully- made 
i2mo.  volumes  containing  the  biographies  of 
Great  French  Writers  (Chicago :  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  ^i  per  volume),  will  prove  very 
welcome  to  American  readers,  and  especially 
to  teachers  of  the  French  language  ana  litera- 
ture. It  was  undertaken  in  France  by  M.  Jus- 
seraud  early  last  year,  something  on  the  plan 
of  the  series  of  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  in 
England,  and  "American  Men  of  Letters"  in 
this  country,  each  volume  being  assi^ed  to 
some  author  of  eminence  specially  qualified  for 
the  task.  The  enterprise  at  once  met  with  great 
popular  favor ;  so  much  so  that  the  volumes 
were  promptly  translated  and  republished  in 
England.  And  now  we  are  to  have  also  an 
American  edition,  not  a  reprint  of  the  English, 
which  had  some  serious  defects,  but  a  fresh 
translation  direct  from  the  original  by  Prof.  M. 
B.  Anderson,  a  man  unusually  well  qualified  for 
the  work.  The  volumes  thus  far  issued  are 
"  Madame  de  Sevign6 "  by  G.  Boissier,  and 
"George  Sand"  by  E.  Caro.  They  are  in- 
tensely interesting,  written,  as  they  are,  in  that 
bright,  entertaining  style  of  which  the  French 
are  such  consummate  masters.  They  give  very 
satisfactory  accounts  of  the  authors'  lives,  of 
their  works,  and  still  fairer  critical  accounts  of 
their  position  and  influence  in  French  hterature. 
These  two  volumes  are  soon  to  be  followed  by 
others  on  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Racine, 
Rousseau,  Balzac,  and  others.  The  names  of 
their  several  authors  are  a  guarantee  of  their 
excellence.  The  series  well  deserves  a  place  on 
the  shelves  by  the  side  of  the  English  and  the 
American  Men  of  Letters.  The  bright  style 
and  cheap  price  of  the  books  will  specially  re- 
commend them. 

The  "Great  French  Writers "  cannot  fail  to 
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be  a  great  success,  and  their  publication  is  but 
another  evidence  of  the  enterprise  of  some  of 
our  western  publishing  houses,  as  well  as  of  the 
superior  style  and  quality  of  their  work.  An- 
otner  proof,  even  more  striking,  is  the  publica- 
tion of  what  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  scholarly  series  of  books 
published  anywhere;  we  mean  the  series  of 
German  Philosophical  Classics  for  English 
readers  and  students,  i6mo.  ^1.25  per  vol., 
edited  with  marked  ability  by  Prof.  Geo.  S. 
Morris.  (Chicago;  S.C.Griggs  &  Co.)  The  latest 
volume  is  a  critical  exposition  of  "Leibnitz's 
New  Essays  concerning  the  Human  Understand- 
ing," by  Prof.  John  Dewey,  which,  like  the  other 
volumes  of  the  series,  gives  first  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  philosopher  himself,  then  a  very  clear 
and  fair  account  of  his  philosophical  system,  its 
sources,  relative  position,  and  influence,  and 
finally  a  thorough  criticism  of  the  whole.  This 
method  is  an  admirable  one.  The  student  can 
get  a  better  comprehension  of  the  great  German 
philosophical  systems  and  of  their  relations,  from 
these  thorough  and  compact  little  books,  than 
he  would  be  likely  to  get  from  reading  the  works 
of  the  German  thinkers  themselves.  We  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  the  ability  and  thoroughness, 
nor  of  the  importance  to  students  and  educators, 
of  this  excellent  series.  It  is  a  credit  to  Ameri- 
can thought  and  scholarship. 

Another  work  of  a  philosophical  character 
that  appeals  strongly  to  thoughtful  readers  is 
The  Law  of  Equivalents,  in  it6  Relations  to 
Political  and  Social  Ethics,  by  Edward  Payson 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Cr.  8vo.  Price,  $2). 
It  is  an  earnest  attempt  to  show  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  moral  principles  involved  in 
the  Family,  the  State,  Society,  the  School,  and 
the  Church,  especially  over  against  the  pro- 
fessedly more  •* practical"  matters  of  business, 
money-making,  and  all  the  merely  material  pur- 
suits  to  which  Americans  especially  are  so  apt 
to  be  unduly  devoted.  The  aim  of  the  book 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  It  is  full  of 
thought  and  suggestion.  And  even  if  one  docs 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Payson  in  all  things,  he  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  stimulated,  uplifted,  and 
helped  by  his  work.  The  chapter  on  Education 
especially  merits  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
all  interested  in  the  correct  culture  and  training 
of  the  young. 

Among  recent  novels  Strange  Threads  (New 
York  :  John  B.  Alden.  i2mo.  Price  50  cents), 
by  J.  Douglas,  deserves  honorable  mention.  It 
is  above  the  average  of  current  fiction,  and 
While  we  cannot  agree  with  the  critic  of  high 
standing  who  declared,  "  With  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Vanity  Fair,  this  is  the  most  entirely 
original  novel  1  have  ever  read,"  it  is  a  fresh, 
interesting  novel,  very  well  conceived  and 
written,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  readers 
of  fiction.  Its  price  is  exceedingly  low  for  the 
fine  style  in  which  the  book  is  published.  The 
same  is  true  also  of  the  same  publisher's  very 
pretty  little  i8mo.  volume  of  Idyls  of  Israel  by 
D.  J.  Donahoe.  This  elegantly  made  little  book 
of  poetry,  chiefly  sacred,  ought  to  be  a  favorite 
for  a  Christmas  gift.  The  bulk  of  its  222  pages 
is  taken  up  with  a  metrical  rendering  of  the 


Gospel  account  of  the  chief  incidents  in  the  life 
of  Christ,  while  the  rest  of  it  contains  miscel- 
laneous verse,  some  of  it  decidedly  good.  The 
whole  tone  of  Mr.  Donahoe*s  poetry  is  pore, 
elevated,  and  reverential.  The  excellent  |»per, 
large  print,  and  tasteful  general  make-up  of  the 
volume,  help  to  make  it  an  appropriate  gift  book. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Flowers  and  Fruit 
from  the  writings  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowc 
(Houghton,  MiflSin  &  Co.,  i6mo.  Price,  |i.oo) 
arranged  by  Abbie  H.  Fairfield,  which  will  be 
especially  welcome  to  the  host  of  admirers  of 
the  venerable  author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
It  consists  of  brief  selections  and  sentiments 
culled  from  all  of  her  published  works,  and  ar- 
ranged under  general  heads,  such  as  "  The  In- 
ner Life,"  "Human  Nature,"  "Woman," 
"  Children,'*  "  Education,"  etc.;  and  is  daintily 
bound  in  ornamented  covers.  The  same  firm 
also  publish  The  Life  of  Young  Sir  Henry  Vane 
(8vo.,  price,  $4  00)  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
historically  most  important  books  of  the  year.  It 
is  from  the  skillful  pen  of  Prof.  James  K.  Hos- 
mer,  whose  volume  on  "Samuel  Adams"  in 
the  American  Statesmen  series  proved  him  to 
be  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  able  biograph- 
ical and  historical  writers  in  the  country.  Younf 
Sir  Henry  Vane  is  much  more  than  a  mere  bi- 
ography. It  is  a  very  valuable  original  contri- 
bution to  the  colonial  history  ot  America,  a 
strong,  clear,  and  highly  interesting  study  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  growth  of  American  political  ideas  and  in- 
stitutions. As  such  it  gives  the  history  of  those 
stirring  and  momentous  times  in  England  in 
which  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  an  actor  scarcclv 
less  prominent  than  Cromwell  himself.  Prof. 
Hosmer  writes  in  a  broadly  ohilosophical  spirit, 
keeps  a  firm  hold  of  principles  while  narrating 
events,  is  clear,  forcible,  original,  and  fearless. 
Through  all  his  masterly  work  he  has  in  view 
"  a  consideration  of  tAe  English  Commonwealth 
as  a  forecast  of  America."  His  broad  and  gen- 
erous views  of  our  past,  present,  and  future  re- 
lations to  Old  England  are  thoroughly  whole- 
some. We  repeat,  the  work  is  not  only  a  credit 
to  American  scholarship,  is  not  only  of  the  first 
importance  historically,  but  it  cannot  fail  to 
have  also  a  most  wholesome  influence  on  Amer- 
ican and  English  sentiment  in  the  international 
politics  ot  the  two  countries. 

Second  Lessons  in  Arithmetic  An  IntelieeiuMl 
Written  Arithmetic,  as  Illustrated  in  Warren  Cei- 
bum's  First  Lessons.  By  H.  N.  Wheeler,  Bes- 
ton:  Houghton,  Mifflin  6*  Co,  i2mo.,  pp,  290. 
Price,  60  cents. 

We  have  not  seen  a  text-book  on  Arithmetic  that 
seems  to  us  more  satisfactorily  to  serve  its  pnrpoaei. 
In  method  it  is  natural,  practical,  and  thorough ;  in 
arrangement  clear,  logiod,  and  comprehensive.  It  j 
gives  all  that  will  be  likely  ever  to  be  needed  by  the  j 
pupil,  whether  in  practical  business  affairs,  or  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  study  of  the  higher  mathematical 
branches.  We  heartily  recommend  the  book  to  our 
teachers,  and  call  attention  to  the  offer  of  the  pob- 
Ushers  to  send  a  copy  of  it  for  examination  upon  re- 
ceipt of  40  cents  before  lanvLBxy  1,  18S9,  which  sum 
will  be  refunded  if  the  book  Is  returned  within  one 
month. 
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Thx  RivERsiDx  Literature  Series.  1888-1889. 

SmbscripHon  for  the  six  numbers.  Bo  cents.    Single 

nas,,  ij  cents.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &*  Co. 

Of  the  six  new  numberi  of  this  admirable  series  of 
American  classics,  carefully  prepared  for  supple- 
mentary and  other  reading  in  our  schools,  we  have 
received  No.  36,  containing  Charles  Dudley  Warner's 
charming  sketches,  A-hunting  of  the  Deer,  How  I 
Killed  a  Bear,  Lost  in  the  Woods,  Camping  Out,  A 
Wilderness  Romance,  and  What  Some  People  Call 
Pleasure, — ^surely  a  bounteous  feast  for  the  trifling 
outlay  of  15  cents !  While  we  know  of  no  other 
similar  books  we  can  so  heartily  recommend  for 
school  use,  there  is  one  number  in  particular,  the 
latest  "  Extra  "  of  the  series,  which  we  consider  so 
specially  valuable  and  important  for  teachers  that  we 
l«Iieve  it  would  more  than  "  pay"  to  have  it  put  into 
the  hands  of  every  Director,  Superintendent,  and 
Teacher  in  the  country  even  at  the  public  expense. 
It  is  the  one  containing  Horace  Scudder*s  address 
before  the  National  Educational  Association  on 
"The  Place  of  Literature  in  Common  School  Edu- 
cation," besides  two  Essays  that  originally  appeared 
in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  on  "  Nursery  Classics  in 
School,"  and  on  **  American  Classics  in  School." 
Nothing  more  true  and  more  needed,  nothing  more 
dear  and  graceful,  has  ever  been  written  on  a  sub- 
ject which  is  second  to  none  other  in  importance  to 
the  cause  of  American  education.  The  teacher  who 
fails  to  get  and  to  study  this  Extra  Number,  neglects 
•  source  of  instruction,  of  inspiration,  and  of  enjoy- 
ment as  well,  which  he  can  ill  spare. 
Introductory  Lessons  in  Engush  Grammar: 

Por  use  in  lower  Grammar  Classes.    By  IVm.  H. 

MaxweU,   M.  A.,  Ph.D.      New    York:  A,  S. 

Barnes  ^  Co.    i2mo.,pp.  iji. 

This  is  to  follow  the  same  author's  **  Primary  Les- 
sons in  Language  and  Composition."  It  is  in  many 
respects  a  new  departure  both  from  the  old  formal 
''grammar^,"  and  from  the  more  modem  **  language 
lessens."  And  it  seems  to  us  to  be  much  better  in 
purpose,  plan,  and  manner  of  treatment  than  most  of 
these  books.  It  is  brief  yet  thorough,  treating  the  es- 
sentials of  the  subject  clearly  and  fully,  with  plenty 
of  good  exercises  to  enforce  and  illustrate  the  defini- 
tions and  explanations.  The  book  is  one  well  worth 
examining  hy  teachers  uf  grammar. 
Books  for  Entertainments  and  Exhibitions. 

Philadelphia:  National  School  of  Elocution. 

We  have  received  seven  new  and  attractive  books 
from  the  National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory, 
of  a  kind  for  which  there  b  always  abundant  de- 
naad.  One  is  Sunday  School  and  Church  Enter- 
tstttments  (i2mo.,  paper,  30  cents),  containing  a 
^ety  of  responsive  exercises,  dialagues,  dramatized 
Bible  stories,  recitations,  etc.  Another  is  Holiday 
Bnteriainments  ( i2mo.,  paper,  30  cents),  republished 
in  enlarged  and  improved  form,  and  sure  to  be  even 
more  popular  than  it  was  last  season.  It  gives  ma- 
terial for  Christmas  entertainments.  New  Year's, 
Washington's  Birthday.  Easter,  Decoration  Day,  In- 
dependence Day,  Thanksgiving,  etc.  Much  of  the 
oooteDts  is  new  and  fresh,  and  from  the  large  variety 
given  almost  every  taste  and  talent  may  be  suited. 
Classic  Dialogues  and  Dramas  (l2mo.,  paper,  30 
cents),  gives  a  considerable  number  of  selections 
from  the  classic  dramatists  and  authors  of  our  Ian- 
Suge,  Shakespeare,  Sheridan,  Bulwer  and  others, 
ud  should  become  popular  for  school  use.  So  in- 
deed should  Little  People* s  Dialogues  (12  mo.,  paper, 
25  cents)  written  specially  for  the  little  folks  of  eight 


to  twelve  years  old,  by  Clara  J.  Denton.  For  som«  • 
what  older  pupils  is  No,  2,  of  Young  Folk:?  Recita- 
tions (i2mo.,  paper,  15  cents),  the  second  volume  of 
a  series  whose  first  issue  has  met  with  success.  Ihe 
Elocutionist* s  Annual,  No.  16  fl2mo.,  paper,  30 
cents),  is  the  latest  annual  issue  of  a  series  of  sdiool 
speakers  whose  popularity  seems  never  to  wane,  but 
rather  steadily  to  increase.  In  this  number  the  usual 
dialogues  are  omitted,  and  the  whole  200  pages  given 
to  sdections.  Humorous  Dialogues  and  Dramas 
(i2mo.,  paper,  30  cents),  contains  many  old  favorites, 
and  mudi  matter  that  is  entirely  new  and  original. 

Town  and  Country  School  Buildings.  Plans 
and  Designs  for  Schools  of  Various  Sizes,  Graded 
and  Ungraded,  tuith  Descriptions  of  Construction 
and  Sanitary  Arrangements,  Light,  Heat,  and 
Ventilation.  By  E.  C  Gardner,  Architect.  New 
York  and  Chicago:  E.  L.  Kellogg  6*  Co,  4to, 
Clotk,pp.i4t,   $2.30, 

The  author  of  this  work  b  a  w«ll  known  architect. 
He  reasons  that  every  effort  must  be  made  to  render 
the  school-room  popular,  that  the  aesthetic  sense  was 
given  to  be  cultivated,  and  finally  that  an  elegant 
public  school  building  means  that  the  public  believe 
that  they  have  something  worth  spending  money  on. 
He  shows  how  to  make  a  handsome  log  school- 
house  ;  how  to  use  timber  and  plaster  so  as  to  make 
an  attractive  building;  how  to  use  shingles  for  the 
sides  and  make  an  elegant  structure.  These  are  all 
one-room  buildings.  Then  come  charming  designs 
for  two-room  and  three-room  buildings.  Some  of  the 
plans  cannot  but  prove  helpful  to  all  communities 
that  look  for  structures  worthy  of  the  valuable  work 
to  be  done  in  the  name  of  education.  Beside  the 
building  plans  there  are  suggestions  as  to  lighting, 
heating,  and  ventilation,  that  will  be  of  great  h^ ; 
too  litUe  attention  has  been  paid  to  these  points.  The 
grounds,  outhouses,  fences,  walks,  etc.,  are  also  dis- 
cussed. The  materials  suggested  are  wood,  brick, 
and  stone.  Details  are  given  for  doors,  fire-places, 
transoms,  screens,  porches,  vrindows,  belfnes,  gates, 
fences,  etc.  It  is  a  suggestive  book,  and  cannot  but 
aid  in  giving  direction  to  the  impulse  to  erect  commo- 
dious and  attractive  school  buildings. 
Songs  and  Glees.  Supplement  to  **Music  at  Sight  J* 
Harrisburg,  Pa.:  J.  H.  and  H.  J.  Kur%enknabe. 
This  fl  the  first  issue  of  a  proposed  annual  similar 
in  kind.  It  contains  many  good  things,  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  which  are  original.  The  authors  and 
compilers,  Messrs.  Kurzenknabe,  have  had  long  and 
successful  experience  as  teachers  of  vocal  music, 
and  their  work  commends  itself  to  the  school-room 
and  singing  classes. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &*  Co.  The  November  number  of  this 
well-known  literary  magazine  contains,  besides  in- 
stallments of  Prof.  Hardy's  exceedingly  interesting 
serial,  "  Passe  Rose,"  and  Charles  Egbert  Craddock*s 
"  Despot  or  Broomsedge  Cove,"  and  besides  poetry  of 
the  best,  a  good  variety  of  articles  of  value  to  every 
one  interested  in  the  best  that  is  being  thought  or 
said  in  the  world  of  science,  art  and  literature;  with 
as  large  a  contribution  to  educational  subjects  as 
usual.  Every  number  has  something  of  peculiar  in- 
terest and  importance  to  teachers  in  their  immediate 
work,  while  there  is  seldom  anything  in  it  that  does 
not  contribute  largely  to  the  thought  and  general  in- 
formation and  culture  of  every  intelligent  reader.  A 
year's  subscription  to  The  Atlantic  ($4)  would  be  as 
wise,  and  in  most  cases  as  acceptable,  a  Christmas 
present  as  could  well  be  made. 
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Handel  was  one  of  the  most  humorous  of  mor- 
tals, and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  irritable. 
His  best  jokes  were  perpetrated  frequently  during 
l\is  most  violent  bursts  of  passion.  Having  occasion 
to  bring  out  one  of  liis  oratorios  in  a  provincial  town 
of  England,  he  iw^gan  to  look  about  for  such  material 
to  complete  hi:;  orchestra  and  chorus  as  the  place 
might  sifTord.  One  and  another  was  recommended, 
as  usual,  as  being  a  splendid  singer,  a  great  player, 
and  so  on.  After  a  while  these  were  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  room,  and,  after  preHminaries,  Handel 
made  his  appearance,  puffing,  both  arms  full  of  man- 
uscripts. "Gentlemen,"  quoth  he,  "you  all  read 
manuscripts?"  "Yes,  yes."  responded  from  all  parts 
of  the  room.  "  We  play  in  the  church,"  added  an 
old  man  behind  a  violoncello.     "Very  well,  play 


dis,"  said  Handel,  distributing  the  parts.  This  done, 
and  a  few  explanations  delivered,  Handel  retired  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  room  to  enjoy  the  effect  Tlie 
stumbling,  fumbling  and  blundering  that  ensued  is 
said  to  have  been  indescribable.  Handel's  sensitive 
ear  and  impetuous  spirit  could  not  long  brook  the 
insult,  and  clapping  his  hai^ds  to  his  ears,  he  ran  to 
the  old  gentleman  of  the  violoncello,  and  shaking 
his  fist  furiously  at  the  terrified  man  and  the  instru- 
ment, said,  **  You  blay  in  de  church ! — very  well— 
you  may  blay  in  de  church — for  we  read,  De  Lord 
is  long  suffering,  of  great  kindness,  forgiving  iniquity, 
transgression  and  sin ;  you  sal  blay  in  de  church,  but 
you  sal  not  blay  for  me !"  and  snatching  together  ^M 
manuscripts,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room,  leaving  A& 
astonished  performers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 
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J.  W.  Ckbrkt.    C.  Matz  Ait. 


ExprtMsioH.  1^ 

1.  One  sum-mer     eve,    with  pen  -  sive  thought,    I    wan-der*d    on       the    sea -beat 

2.  I    stoop'd  up  -  on       the  peb  -  bly  strand.  To  cull    the     toys     that  round  me 
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shore,Where  oft,  in  heed -less  in- fant  sport,   I   gathered  shells    in  days  be- fore,     I   gath-er'd 
lay,    But,  as    I  took  them  in    my  hand,  I  th^ew  them  one     by  one    a -way,     I  threw  then 
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shells    in  days    be  -  fore :    The  plashing    waves  like  mus  -  ic        fell.   Re  -  spon- 

one       by  one      a  -  way :    Oh,  thus,  I        said,    in    ev  -  'ry       stage.  By  toys 
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to     my  fan-cy        wild;     A  dream  came  o'er  me  like  a  spell,      I  thought  I  was     a-gain  a 
fan  -  cy    is    be    -     guiled ;  We  gather  shells  from  youth  to  age,  And  then  we  leave  them,  like  a 
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child,   A  dream  came  o'er  me  like  a  spell,  I  thought  I  was    a  -  gain,    a-gain      a  child. 
child.  We  gath-cr  shells  from  youth  tu  age.  And  then  we  leave  them,  leave  them,  like  a  child. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


nFTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  OF 

THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  yii«wtfry,  1889, 


:} 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

GENTLEMEN:  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit, in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year 
ending  June  4,  1888. 

comparative  statistics. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  Common- 
wealth is  now  twenty-one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-two  (21,342,)  an  increase 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty  (280)  since  last 
year's  report. 

The  average  length  of  school  term,  ex- 
clusive of .  Philadelphia,  whose  schools  are 
open  ten  months,  is  now,  in  months,  7.17, 
a  large  increase  over  the  record  of  last  year, 
which  was  6.71.  This  is  one  of  the  good 
results  of  the  recent  law  which  made  the 
minimum  term  six  months.  It  has  added 
almost  half  a  month  to  our  school  term,  the 
benefits  of  which,  both  to  teachers  and  chil- 
dren, are  beyond  question. 

The  number  pf  teachers,  exclusive  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  now  twenty-one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  (21,168);  males, 
eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen 
{8,915);  females,  twelve  thousand  two  hun- 
drwi  and  fifty-three  (12,253),  a  decrease  of 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  (313).     At  first 


glance  this  may  seem  to  indicate  a  more 
crowded  condition  of  our  schools,  inas- 
much as  the  number  of  teachers  has  de- 
creased and  the  number  of  pupils  increased. 
But  this  decrease  of  teachers  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  our  two-term  districts  (where  the 
winter  school  is  taught  by  one  teacher  and  the 
summer  school  by  another)  are  rapidly  pass- 
ing away.  This  is  encouraging,  for  all  such 
districts,  of  necessity,  waste  much  time  and 
effort,  and  ought  to  do  away  with  the 
custom  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  average  salary  of  teachers,  exclusive 
of  Philadelphia,  is  now,  for  males,  thirty- 
seven  dollars  and  twelve  cents  ($37.12,)  and 
for  females,  twenty-nine  dollars  and  sixty 
cents  ($29.60).  Many  predicted  a  large 
decrease  in  teachers'  salaries,  fearing  that 
many  districts,  on  account  of  the  addition 
of  term  time,  might  deduct  a  portion  of  the 
increased  expense  from  the  teachers*  wages. 
Our  directors,  however,  as  we  confidently 
expected,  have  proved  themselves  above 
any  such  mercenary  spirit;  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  just  pride,  that  there  never  has  been 
so  large  an  increase  of  money  paid  to  teach- 
ers as  during  the  very  time  when  it  was  pre- 
dicted there  would  be  a  falling  off.  The 
amount  of  money  paid  to  teachers  for  the 
year  preceding  this  report  was  four  million 
six  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  ($4,673,324.50),  an  increase  over 
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the  year  preceding  of  only  ninety  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  fifteen 
cents  ($90,950.15).  The  amount  paid  to 
teachers  in  this  year's  leport  is  five  million 
forty- four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five. dollars  and  fifteen  cents  ($5,044,- 
385.15),  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  thous- 
and  and  sixty  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents 
(fy/ifOSo.Sj).  Of  course  this  includes  the 
increased  number  of  schools,  and  the  addi- 
tional time  of  teaching,  but  not  the  addi- 
tional five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
State  appropriation,  which  was  not  yet  dis- 
tributed. It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  there 
is  such  a  pride  and  confidence  in  the  com- 
mon schools  throughout  the  entire  Common- 
wealth, that  all  efforts  upon  the  part  of 
the  Legislature  to  render  them  more  effi- 
cient will  be  met  by  the  cordial  response  of 
the  people. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
teachers'  salaries  are  yet  inadequate.  The 
public  is  very  severe  in  its  demands  upon 
the  common  schools,  expecting  results  which 
can  only  be  secured  by  the  employment  of 
the  most  talented  and  experienced  teachers. 
How  can  such  teachers  be  obtained  or  held 
for  any  great  length  of  time  upon  the  base 
of  salaries  now  given  ?  The  average  salary 
of  male  teachers  for  a  school  year  is  only  a 
few  cents  over  two  hundred  and  sixty-six 
dollars.  With  such  an  annual  income,  the 
most  talented  and  best  qualified  teachers 
cannot  be  retained. 

The  number  of  pupils  now  enrolled  in 
the  schools,  exclusive  of  Philadelphia,  is 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  (831,367),  an  in- 
crease of  ten  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-six  (10,556)  over  last  year's  report. 
While  this  enrollment  shows  the  large  and 
favorable  interest  taken  by  the  parents  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  their  schools,  it,  at 
the  same  time,  makes  evident  that  a  large 
number  of  children  are  not  in  the  schools ; 
for  a  census  would  most  certainly  show  a 
much  greater  number  of  children  of  school 
age  than  the  above  enrollment.  Of  course 
many  children  of  school  age  are  in  our  pri- 
vate and  normal  schools  and  colleges ;  yet, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  thousands  are  growing 
up  in  ignorance,  attending  no  schoob  at  all. 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  approxi- 
mately even,  how  large  this  number  may 
be.  We  have  frequently  urged  the  Legis- 
islature,  and  do  now  urge  it  again,  to  enact 
a  law  requiring  school  directors  to  make  a 
careful  annual  census,  in  their  respective 
districts,  of  all  children  between  the  ages 


of  six  and  sixteen,  who  are  attending  no 
school  whatever.  From  data  thus  derived, 
the  extent  of  the  peril  involved  can  be 
known,  and  some  definite  legislation  taken 
to  remedy  the  great  evil.  No  one  can  for  a 
single  moment  fail  to  recognize  the  danger 
to  the  Commonwealth  from  a  large  body  of 
youth  growing  up  in  ignorance,  with  schools 
freely  open  for  them.  Whether  occasioned 
by  the  indifference  of  the  young  themselves, 
or  by  the  gross  negligence  of  their  parents 
and  guardians,  such  a  state  of  affairs  ought 
not  to  continue. 

SCHOOL  INSPECTION  IN  OUR  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

In  our  report  of  1886,  in  a  quite  lengthy 
paragraph,  we  referred  to  this  important 
subject  of  school  inspection  in  our  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  subsequently  drafted  a  bill,  which 
passed  the  lower  House  late  in  the  session, 
but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  pressing  the  matter ' 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  once 
more,  trusting  that  the  same  bill,  with  some 
modifications,  may  become  a  law. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  educational 
work  can  fail  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
close  inspection.  In  our  city  schools, 
where,  generally,  the  interests  of  education 
are  well  advanced,  and  great  pride  is  taken 
in  its  success,  careful  inspection  is,  in  most 
cases,  secured.  Professional  educators,  of 
superior  attainments  and  skill,  are  em- 
ployed, with  such  remuneration  as  their 
high  standing  demands.  But  in  our  raral 
districts  and  smaller  villages,  where  an  in- 
spection of  kindred  character  is,  perhaps, 
even  more  needed,  this  important  matter 
has  been  too  much  and  too  long  neglected.  ^ 

Our  county  superintendents  have  done  a 
great  work  since  1854,  but  their  fields  of 
administration  are  so  large  as  to  render  any 
close  inspection  upon  their  part  impossible. 
They  need  help.  Their  own  work,  to  be 
made  thorough  and  efficient,  must  be  sap-  ^ 
piemen  ted  by  the  aid  of  assistant  district' 
superintendents.  How  can  one  man  attend 
to  the  general  matters  of  county  school  ad- 1 
ministration,  and  at  the  same  time  carefully 
inspect  from  two  to  four  hundred  schools, 
in  districts  scattered  over  the  whole  area  of  ^ 
a  county?  It  is  simply  impossible;  and' 
there  is  no  reason,  in  our  judgment,  why 
the  Legislature  should  hesitate  one  moment 
in  passing  a  bill  which  cannot  fail  to  result 
in  incalculable  good. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 

The  common  schools  are  intended  to 
take  charge  of  the  education  of  all  the  youth 
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of  the  Commonwealth.     The  Constitution 
itself  requires  it,  in  language  to  which  the 
people  have  nobly  responded — *'  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  a  thorough  and  effi- 
cient system  of  public  schools  wherein  all 
the  children  above  the  age  of  six  years  may 
be  educated."     Inasmuch  as  the  great  ma- 
jority of  school  children  within  the  Com- 
monwealth    graduate    from    our    common 
schools  with  but  little,  if  any,  prospect  of 
ftirther   systematic    instruction  before   en- 
tering upon  their  life  work,  it  is  a  matter  of 
supreme  import,  and  such  is  the  intent  of 
the  Constitution,  that  they  shall  gain  a  gen- 
eral, practical  knowledge  of  those  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life  which  must  demand  their 
subsequent   intelligent    action.      It  is  not 
enough  that  they  be  able  to  read,  and  write, 
and  cipher,  although  these  are  of  funda- 
,  mental  importance.     Something  more  is  re- 
quired for  a  proper,  intelligent  citizenship. 
The  structure  of  our   government — the 
various  elements  of  its  civil  administration 
—its  whole  political  economy,  national  and 
State,  including  its    history — all  properly 
come    into    the    sphere    of   our  common 
j    schools.     Our  children,  many  of  them  for- 
I    eigners,  cannot  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  a  "  thorough  and  efficient  system 
'    of  public  schools ' '  without  knowing  what  is 
involved   in   being    an    American   citizen. 
But  this  is  not  all.     There  are  ordinary  pur- 
\    suits  of  social  life  which  every  child  must  be 
I    engaged  in  when  leaving  the  public  schools. 
The  young  girls  will  be  called  upon  to  at- 
tend to  all  the  various  duties  of  the  house- 
hold, and  this  demands  information  and  in- 
telligence indispensable  to  their  welfare  and 
that  of  others.     Household  economy,  em- 
bracing the  nature  and  kinds  of  marketable 
foods,  with  the  proper  methods  of  their  pre- 
I    servation  and  of  their  preparation  for  the 
I    table — a  knowledge  of  textile  fabrics  and 
I     their  construction  into  garments  and  decora- 
tions—the handling  of  the  needle  and  sew- 
ing-machine,  and    information   and    prac- 
tice referring  to  all   that  must  ordinarily 
challenge  a  prudent  and  intelligent  house- 
wife—all this  is  as  important  to  them  as  a 
I     knowledge  of  political  economy ;  and  so  far 
as  it  can  receive  the  attention  of  our  schools, 
in  addition  to  what  is  done  at  home,  it 
should  do  so.     It  is  of  right  a  matter  be- 
longing to  school   education;    for  public 
schools  cannot  separate  themselves  from  the 
common  life  of  our  communities,  and  apply 
themselves  solely  to  an  academic   culture 
which  finds  its  worth  in  itself,  which  is  its 
own  end,  strengthening  all  the  powers  of 


personal  life  without  any  direct  reference 
to  their  application  and  use. 

So  also  as  regards  the  boys.  Many  of 
them,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  able  when  leaving 
our  common  schools  to  go  on  for  years  in 
the  way  of  advanced  educatipn,  becoming 
learned  men,  whjsther  as  skillful  engineers 
or  master  mechanics,  or  lawyers,  physicians, 
clergymen,  etc.,  etc.  But  most  of  them 
will  be  denied  the  privilege  of  such  oppor- 
tunities. Hence  the  greater  necessity  that 
they  gain  some  general  but  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  very  things  with  which  they 
must  come  into  daily  contact. 

The  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  their 
value  for  agriculture,  and  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  same  \  the  different  varieties  of 
timber  which  our  forests  yield,  and  the 
methods  of  their  preparation  for  market; 
the  handling  of  the  ordinary  tools  which 
workers  in  wood  and  metals  use,  and  the 
keeping  of  them  in  proper  repair ;  all  this 
enters  into  an  efficient  system  of  public  in- 
struction. This  is  part  of  a  boy's  house- 
hold economy.  Every  day  of  his  life  he 
will  be  challenged  to  use  his  hands.  Plans 
and  models  must  be  constructed  with  the 
pencil,  demanding  both  free-hand  and 
mechanical  drawing.  Structures  must  be 
changed  or  repaired,  demanding  a  facile 
use  of  hammer,  plane,  saw,  and  chisel. 
But  why  enumerate  ? 

Manual  training,  including  industrial  edu- 
cation, aside  from  its  strictly  pedagogic 
value,  which  rests  on  gaining  the  power  of 
expressing  intelligent  will  through  the  hand 
and  the  eye,  has  such  ends  in  view,  and 
properly  demands  attention  in  a  thorough 
and  efficient  system  of  public  schools. 

Will — the  cause — wherein  rests  all  power 
of  self-determination  and  purpose,  through 
intelligence — the  means — giving  plroper  in- 
vestiture to  the  will,  goes  into  effect  in  act, 
or  representation,  or  word.  This  whole 
process  belongs  to  the  work  of  education. 
Language  through  the  tongue  intelligently 
directed  to  express  the  purpose  of  the  will; 
art  through  which  a  kindred  expression  can 
be  gained  through  the  hand  and  eye,  gov- 
erned by  intelligence  and  facilitated  by  use ; 
intelligent  action  wherein  the  deed  itself  is 
made  possible  and  easy  by  the  very  practice, 
all  come  into  the  scope  of  public  instruction, 
and  give  a  legitimate  logical  ground  for 
what  is  called  manual  training  and  industrial 
education,  as  a  part  of  public  instruction. 

It  is  a  misunderstanding,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  manual  training  in  our  public 
schools  is  to  address  itself  to  trades,  making 
expert   carpenters  and  wheelwrights,   etc., 
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etc.  This  we  regard  as  unnecessary  and  im- 
possible, and  quite  beyond  the  scope  of 
common  schools.  On  the  contrary,  manual 
training  is  but  carrying  into  proper  effect 
the  principle  which  Comenius,  in  his  **0r- 
bis  Pictus,"  sj)  earnestly  insisted  upon,  viz: 
that  the  teaching  of  words  and  things  must 
go  together, — that  practical  application  must 
accompany  every  advance  in  knowledge  to 
give  it  firm  and  full  lodgment  within  the 
mind.  The  principle  has  most  naturally 
given  us  the  kindergarten,  and  in  its  further 
advance,  emphasized  the  necessity  of  using 
the  hand  and  eye  as  most  important  factors 
in  the  whole  process  of  education. 

The  difficulties  which  confront  us  do  not 
come,  therefore,  from  disregard  of  the  gen- 
eral educational  value  of  manual  training  or 
industrial  education.  They  meet  us  at 
once,  however,  when  the  effort  is  made  to 
embrace  them  fully  in  the  curriculum  of  our 
common  schools.  Our  school  directors 
have  full  authority  to  add  to  the  minimum 
course  of  studies  whatsoever  they  may  deem 
necessary.  They  are  not  restrained  by  law 
to  limit  the  course  of  studies  in  any  direc- 
tion. In  our  larger  cities  and  boroughs, 
therefore,  with  the  facilities  at  hand,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  special  State  appropria- 
tion, the  whole  course  of  studies  can  be  sup- 
plemented by  directly  related  manual  train- 
ing, without  serious  difficulty;  and  indus- 
trial schools  can  be  established  into  which 
those  thus  prepared  can  enter  and  prosecute 
their  studies  for  a  longer  time.  Still  fur- 
ther, the  State  can,  and  in  our  judgment 
should,  pay  more  regard  to  polytechnic  in- 
struction. But  in  our  rural  schools,  without 
any  facilities  ready  at  hand,  and  without 
additional  buildings  and  teachers,  and  a 
large  increase  of  apparatus,  demanding  a 
very  large  State  aid,  and  a  much  longer 
school  term,  it  it  difficult  to  see  how  the  ex- 
periment can  be  entered  upon  with  fair 
hopes  of  success.  The  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  may  be  able,  we 
trust,  to  determine  upon  some  practical 
method  which  will  satisfactorily  meet  the 
case,  so  that  there  may  be  no  class  of  stu- 
dents excluded,  but  each  and  all  have  the 
same  opportunities  of  instruction  and  work. 
We  must  await  this  report,  without  attempt- 
ing to  make  further  suggestions,  lest  uncon- 
sciously such  suggestions  might  retard  the 
accomplishment  of  what  the  Commission 
may  have  in  view. 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

Scarcely  any  difficulties  have  arisen  in 
reference  to  the  comparatively  new  study  of 


physiology  and  hygiene  made  obligatory 
by  law.  The  teachers,  at  the  outset,  in  pre- 
paring themselves  for  this  work,  have,  very 
naturally,  given  themselves  to  the  study  as 
a  science^  and  no  doubt,  in  many  instances, 
have  made  this  so  prominent  in  their  teach- 
ing as  to  overshadow  the  moral  side,  in  not 
fully  discussing  the  vast  evils  of  intemper- 
ance to  both  body  and  soul.  In  our  judg- 
ment, however,  there  has  been  little,  if  any, 
conscious  attempt  to  evade,  in  any  way, 
the  explicit  requirements  of  the  law,  and 
the  science,  together  with  its  hygienic 
applications,  is  gaining  favor  with  teachers 
and  pupils. 

There  should  be  no  indifference  to  the 
serious  moral  import  involved  in  such  in- 
struction. To  avoid  the  evils  of  intemper- 
ance requires,  of  course,  the  firm  exercise  of 
will,  which  in  most  cases,  when  habits  are 
already  formed,  needs  the  power  of  divine 
grace  to  secure  a  lasting  victory ;  yet  it  must 
be  plain  that  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  evils, 
as  affecting  body  and  soul,  especially  with 
the  young,  can  but  be  of  great  service  in 
helping  them  to  shun  the  temptation  when 
in  subsequent  years  the  tempter  meets  them 
with  his  specious  pleas.  Prudent  treatment 
of  any  vice  is  not  only  therapeutic  in  the 
way  of  applying  remedies  for  the  disease 
already  in  existence,  but  prophylactic  as 
well  in  guarding  against  its  threatened  at- 
tack. 

SCHOOL  ARBOR  DAY. 

What  a  desert  this  earth  would  be  with- 
out trees,  and  yet  how  little  we  heed  their 
destruction!  Fires  consume  them  and 
storms  hurl  them  as  wrecks  along  their  path- 
way; but  Nature  kindly  builds  them  up 
again.  She  reclothes  her  despoiled  child 
that  the  shame  of  her  nakedness  may  not 
remain.  Man,  more  reckless  of  the  future 
than  she,  and  more  violent  than  fire  and  I 
storm,  sweeps  them  from  the  earth  millions 
by  millions  every  year,  and  rarely  makes  a  ! 
single  effort  toward  replacing  them.  Even 
in  our  own  well-wooded  State,  whole  ranges 
of  hills  have  been  dispossessed  of  their  sec- 
ond growth  of  trees,  and  no  writ  of  redis- 
seizin  has  been  thought  of.  The  leaves  and 
mosses,  once  covering  large  areas  and  form- 
ing vast  sponges  to  hold  for  future  use  the 
water  of  melting  snows  and  spring  rains, 
are  by  exposure  fast  shrinking  into  hard-pan, 
and  allowing  the  waters  to  rush  on  into 
boiling  torrents  and  devastating  floods — and 
yet  all  words  of  warning  seem  to  be  un- 
heeded. 

Glad  are  we  that  Arbor  Day  has  given 
and  is  giving  opportunity  to  protest  against 
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this  recklessness,  and  to  arouse  a  sentinoent 
among  the  masses  which  will  make  possible 
and  effective  such  remedial  legislation  in  the 
way  of  forest  laws  as  may  be  demanded. 
Great  good  may  thus  be  accomplished,  as 
thoughtfi^l  men  everywhere  gain  a  clearer 
sense  of  the  perils  involved. 

But,  especially  as  a  matter  of  school  observ- 
ance, Arbor  Day  has  also  other  and  equally 
important  ends  in  view.  Forests  are  some- 
thing more  than  mere  aggregations  of  trees 
to  be  cut  down  for  lumber  and  thrown  into 
the  markets  of  the  world.  They  challenge 
more  than  the  carnal  eye,  and  awaken  sen- 
timents of  the  soul  deeper  than  those  of 
merely  material  gain.  They  are  the  home 
of  birds  and  flowers.  Songs  mingle  with 
the  rustle  of  their  leaves  and  thousands  of 
bright-hued  blossoms  smile  beneath  the  pro- 
tection of  their  shade.  What  a  delight  also 
their  varying  aspects  of  light,  and  shade, 
and  color  give,  as  the  seasons  come  and  go 
—now  just  dawning  into  green,  when  the 
blue  birds  come,  and  the  daffodils  bloom — 
now  with  innumerable  leaves  wooing  the 
odorous  winds,  when 

The  year  grows  lush  in  juicy  stalks, 
and  now,  when  autumn  sheaves  are  culled 
for  Ceres,  making  the  hillsides  and  valleys 
glow  as  though  a  thousand  sunsets  had  left 
the  skies  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
earth !  How  gracefully  their  aii-line  sweeps 
aloug  the  horizon !  How  reposeful  their 
cool,  mossy  retreats,  their  blossomy  paths, 
and  their  ferny  springs!  What  tender 
chords  of  feeling  they  touch,  the  loss  of 
which  would  make  silent  large  spaces  of  the 
soul!  How  many  youths,  beneath  their 
shades,  spell  bound,  have  watched  the 
Nymphs,  and  heard  the  pipes  of  Pan, 
and  gazed  upon  the  dancing  Satyrs !  How 
many  along  their  winding  aisles  have 
dreamily  seen  Titania  and  Oberon,  and 
caught  the  Faeries  at  their  revels  beneath 
the  nodding  ferns!  How  many  in  their 
dewy  silence  have  heard  mysterious  whis- 
perings within  their  souls — **  Hyblean  mur- 
murs of  poetic  thought !" 

It  is  not  amiss,  therefore,  on  Arbor  Day, 
to  look  upon  this  side  of  the  life  and  glory 
of  the  woods,  to  gain  a  fresh  emotional 
sympathy  with  nature  in  her  forms  of  beauty ; 
for 

Vain  is  the  glory  of  the  sky, 
The  beauty  vain  of  field  and  grove, 

Unless,  while  with  admiring  eye 
We  gaze,  we  also  learn  to  love. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

Everything  throughout  the  State  shows  a 
more  than  ordinary  interest  in  educational 


work.  The  favorable  action  of  the  last 
Legislature  has  already  accomplished  much. 
Never  have  our  county  and  city  institutes 
been  more  active  and  efficient.  The  law, 
as  it  now  is,  gives  full  satisfaction.  It 
leaves  no  ground  for  non-attendance,  and 
serves  as  a  stimulus  to  the  earnest  activity  of 
teachers,  who  must  justify  by  their  profes- 
sional improvement  the  outlay  now  made 
in  their  behalf.  The  advance  of  the  mini- 
mum school  term  is  helping  teachers  and 
pupils.  In  some  counties  it  has  advanced 
the  amount  paid  for  teaching  ten  and  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  and  has  given  the  pupils 
the  advantage  of  a  longer,  continuous  disci- 
pline, under  the  same  teacher.  The  increase 
of  the  State  appropriation  by  the  addition 
of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  making 
itself  felt  in  every  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth. We  wish  the  increase  had  been 
still  greater,  for  every  advance,  instead  of 
necessitating  a  too  severe  local  taxation, 
would  thus  be  aided  by  a  still  larger  fund 
obtained  without  directly  burdening  the 
agriculturist.  Already  the  total  cost  of  tui- 
tion, building,  fuel  and  contingencies,  has 
reached  the  large  sum  of  eleven  million 
twelve  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
dollars  C^i  1,01 2,990.00),  and  the  average 
rate  of  tax  levied  for  school  purposes  is  7.64 
mills,  and  for  building  purposes,  3.34  mills, 
far  below  the  maximum  allowed  by  law. 
Large  and  well-arranged  school  buildings 
have  been  erected  in  many  districts,  New 
Castle,  Phillipsburg,  Braddock,  Williams- 
port,  Hanisburg,  Bedford,  Kittanning  (see 
cut  in  this  report)  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
rural  districts  much  greater  attention  is 
given  to  sanitary  matters,  in  grounds  and 
buildings,  and  Arbor  Day  has  aroused  a 
warm  sympathy  in  beautifying  the  school 
homes  of  our  children.  We  are  also  able  to 
report  the  organization  and  enlargement  of 
many  school  libraries.  With  no  great  effort 
on  the  part  of  directors,  teachers  and  pupils, 
every  school  district  in  the  Commonwealth 
might  have  its  library.  Who  could  meas- 
ure the  good  results  of  such  action  ?  New 
interest  is  shown  in  supplying  apparatus  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  more  practical 
method  of  teaching.  Free-hand  and  me- 
chanical drawing  have  been  added  to  the 
course  in  very  many  schools,  and  will,  in 
time,  be  universally  taught,  in  conjunction, 
we  trust,  with  a  proper  course  of  manual 
training.  The  grant  of  authority  to  school 
directors  to  furnish  free  text- books  for  their 
schools,  is  more  and  more  used ;  and  thus 
far  such  action  has  given  full  satisfaction, 
not  only  in  our  large  cities,  but  in  many  of 
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our  rural  districts.  It  is  found  to  be  more 
economical,  saving  all  loss  to  parents 
through  change  of  text-books,  and  making 
it  possible  to  commence  the  work  of 
teaching  on  the  first  day  of  school,  each 
scholar  being  provided  with  his  books  at 
once,  without  any  annoying  delay  until  par- 
ents can  purchase.  It  adds  greatly  to  the 
enrollment  of  pupils,  for  many  parents  who, 
through  poverty  or  indifference,  have  failed 
to  supply  books  and  thus  have  kept  their 
children  from  attendance,  now  send  them. 
In  Massachusetts  the  law  is  compulsory. 
With  us  authority  only  is  given,  and  the 
directors  are  to  use  their  own  discretion 
in  the  matter.  The  fact,  therefore,  that 
the  practice  of  furnishing  text-books  free, 
steadily  gains  ground  with  us,  is  an  argu- 
ment in  its  favor. 

In  former  reports  we  have  had  much 
to  say  in  reference  to  our  Normal  Schools, 
which  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  is 
enough  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in 
a  commonwealth  requiring  over  twenty 
thousand  teachers,  if  we  hope  to  secure  pro- 
fessional nkill,  we  must  have  Normal  Schools. 
Such  is  the  uniform  experience  of  every 
State  and  Nation  where  education  finds 
public  recognition.  If  our  Normal  Schools 
are  to  furnish  teachers  for  our  high  schools 
only,  we  have  too  many  of  them.  If,  how- 
ever, they  are  to  reach  down  to  our  primary 
schools  as  well,  and  help  to  fix  firm  the 
foundations  upon  which  all  must  rest,  the 
eleven  which  we  now  have,  although  re- 
markably well  attended,  fail  in  supplying 
the  demand.  We  regard  these  schools  as  a 
necessary  part  of  our  common  school  work, 
and  insist  upon  their  watchful  attention  to 
the  history  and  methods  of  instruction  in 
every  department  of  study  which  is  em- 
braced in  the  work  of  our  common  schools. 
They  need  and  deserve  the  generous  support 
of  the  State.  We  have  for  a  long  time 
thought  that  they  should  be  more  closely 
connected  with  the  State.  Without  doubt 
the  circumstances  surrounding  their  incep- 
tion fully  justified  their  peculiar  organiza- 
tion, and  aroused  the  educational  interest 
and  zeal  of  the  districts  which  are  challenged 
to  meet  the  severe  demands  of  the  law;  the. 
time  has  not  yet  come,  we  think,  for  any 
great  change.  We  have  no  special  legisla- 
tion to  ask  in  their  behalf,  other  than  that 
they  be  generously  supported  in  their  work 
by  the  State. 

Thanking  the  superintendents  and  other 
school  officers  of  this  Commonwealth  for 
their  cordial  and  intelligent  co-operation  in 
the  great  cause  of  public  instruction,  we 


commend  it  and  them  to  the  loving  guard- 
ianship of  Almighty  God. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

£.  £.  HiGBES, 

Supt.  Pub.  Instruction. 


STATISTICAL  STATEMENTS, 
Number  of  school  districts  in  State  . 

Number  of  schools 

Number  of  graded  schools 

Number  of  superintendents 

Number  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers 

Whole  number  of  teachers.  .  .  . 
Average  salary  male  teachers  per  mo. 
Average  female  teachers  per  month  . 
Average  length  school  term  in  months 

Whole  number  of  pupils 

Average  number  of  pupils 

Copt  of  tuition 

Building,  purchasing  and  renting  .    . 
Fuel,  contingencies,  debt, interest  paid 
Total  cost  tuition,  building,  fuel,  etc. 

State  appropriation 

Estimated  value  of  school  property  . 


1888. 

2,298 
21.342 

9.551 
118 

9/»3 
14.678 
23.681 

13854 
30  16 

74X 
941,625 

674.179 

$6,404,894  83 

2.007,636  75 

2,600^59  31 

11,012.990  89 

1,500,000  00 

38.998  J83  75 


Important  Items  Compared  with  those  of  the  Preced- 
ing^ Year. 

Net  increase  in  number  of  districts  .  17 

Increase  in  number  of  schools  ...  280 

Increase  in  number  of  graded  schools.  107 

Decrease  in  number  of  male  teachers.  132 

Decrease  in  number  of  female  teachers.  9 
Increase  in  salary  male  teachers  per 

month ^02 

Increase  in  salary  female  teachers  per 

month 30 

Increase  in  school  term  in  months   •  -35 

Increase  in  number  of  pupils.   .    .    .  13.001 

Increase  in  cost  of  tuition ^526,145  05 

Increase  building,  purchasing,  etc.    .  467,150  84 

Increase  fuel,  contingencies,  etc.  .    .  1 10,047  94 

Condition  of  System ^  Excluding  Philadelphia. 

Number  of  districts 2,297 

Number  of  schools I9i054 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance.   .    .  831,367 

Average  attendance 573.041 

Percentage  of  attendance .83 

Average  length  school  term,  in  months  7.17 

Number  of  male  teachers  .   .   .    .   ,  8,915 

Number  of  female  teachers 12,253 

Whole  number  of  teachers 21,168 

Average  salary  male  teachers  per  mo.  %yj  12 

Average,  female  teachers  per  month  .  29  60 

Cost  of  tuition ^5,044,385  '5 

Fuel  and  contingencies 2,297,364  5' 

Purchasing,  building,  repairing  houses.  1,642,961  33 

Tuition,  building,  fuel,  contingencies.  8,984,710  99 
Average  number  of  mills  on  dollar  for 

school  purposes 7-64 

Average  no.  mills,  building  purposes  .  3-34 

Amount  of  tax  levied ^7iX34«70i  5' 

Statistics  for  Philadelphia, 

Number  of  schools 2,288 

Number  of  male  teachers       ....  ^ 

Number  of  female  teachers.  ....  2,425 

Average  salary  male  teachers  per  mo.  I133  20 

Average,  female  teachers  per  month  .  67  20 
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Namber  of  pupils  at  end  of  year  .   .  110,258 

Average  attendance  of  pupils.    .   .   .  101,138 

Pdd  for  teachers*  salaries ^1,360,50968 

Paid  for  houses,  additions  and  repairs.       364,675  42 

Books,  stationery,  fuel,  contingencies.       303,094  80 

Af^opriaiions  jor  School  Purposes  for  the  School 

Year  ending  June  ^,  1888, 

For  the  common  schools ^1,500,00000 

In  aid  of  normal  school  students  •   .  65,00000 

Salaries  of  the  county  superintendents.         86,000  00 
For  the  Complanter  Indians  ....  300  00 


$1,651,300  00 
Disbursements  of  Appropriations, 
School  warrants  to  Nov.  I,  1888  .   .    $1,210,^.60  95 
Paid  to  normal  school  students  .   .    .  55.67200 

Salaries  of  county  superintendents.   .  82,959  50 

Complanter  Indians    . 300  00 


$1,349,392  45 
Balanceunexpended  Nov.  1,1888  .         301,90755 

$1,651,300  00 
The  appropriation  for  the  common  schools 
was  distributed  among  the  several  districts  of 
the  State  at  the  rate  of  $1.17  per  taxable, 
except  in  the  counties  of  Allegheny,  Beaver, 
Cambria,  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Dauphin,  Elk, 
Huntingdon,  Lackawanna,  Lebanon,  Le- 
high, McKean,  Montgomery,  Northampton, 
Schuylkill,  Union,  Venango,  Warren  and 
Wayne,  in  which  the  rate  was  somewhat 
less,  owing  to  a  portion  of  the  school  fund 
being  used  in  those  counties  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  the  superintendents,  as  authorized 
by  the  act  of  Assembly  approved  April  29, 
1878,  "Prescribing  the  mode  of  fixing  the 
salaries  of  County  Superintendents  of  com- 
mon schools,"  which  permits  an  increase  of 
salary  to  be  voted  by  the  directors  at  the 
triennial  convention  in  their  respective 
counties,  "such  increase  to  be  in  all  cases 
taken  from  the  school  fund  of  the  county 
thus  voting." 

Amount  of  the  appropriation ^65,000  00 

Distributed  as  follows : 

The  Distribution  of  the  State  Aid  for  Normal 

School  Students  by  Districts. 

Dutriet,       For  Graduate*.    Undergraduatet. 

1st,  West  Chester.  1 1, 000  00    ^4,054  00 

2d,  Millersville  .  .  1,550  00     4,050  00 

3d,  Kulztown.  .   .  2,200  00      2,856  50 

5th,  MansBeld   .  .  2,600  00      5,343  00 

fitk,  Bloomsburg.  .  2,200  00      2,777  50 

7th,  Shippensburg.  1,550  00      i»593  00 

8th,  Lock  Haven.  1,150  00      1,662  50 

9th,  Indiana  .   ..  2,750  00      3,398  00 

loth,  California.. .  1,150  00      2,478  00 

1 2th,  Edinboro .  .  3,050  00      6,238  50 

13th,  Clarion 2,021  00 


119,200  00  136,472  00 


155,672  00 
Unexpended  balance 9i328  00 

165,000  00 


Appropriation  for  the  Complanter  Indians. 
(By  act  of  Assembly,  approved  July  7,  1885.) 
Amount  appropriated    .    .    .        I300  00 
Amount    advanced    by    the 

county  superintendent  .    .  2  90 

.      I302  90 

Expenditures. 
For  salary  of  teacher .  .   .    .        ^266  66 

For  repairs 7  89 

For  fuel,  books  and  stationery  12  40 

Due  superintendent  from  last 

year 15  95 

I302  90 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  FOR  ITS  OWN 
SUPPORT. 
Appropriation  for  Salaries. 
Salary  Superintendent,  act  May  14, 

1874 .    .  ^2,500  00 

Salary  of  deputy  superintendent    .    .  1,80000 

Salary  of  additional  deputy, 1,80000 

Salary  of  three  clerks,  at  ^1,400  each  4,200  00 

Salary  of  messenger 900  00 

|i  1,200  00 
Appropriation  for  Incidentals. 
For  expenses  of  examiners  at  State 

Normal  Schools I300  00 

For  engraving  and  printing  warrants  200  00 

For  postage,telegrams,express  charges, 

cleaning  offices,  traveling,  etc   .    .  2,500  00 

For  publishing  and   circulating  the 

official  decisions  and  instructions  of 

the  Department 2,500  00 

15,500  00 

I300  00 
2,500  00 

2,500  00 

^5,300  00 
Appropriations  for  the  St/tte  Normal  Schools. 
Appropriations  for  the   school    year 
ending     June     4,    1888,    divided 
equally  among  the  eleven  schools  .         ^55iOOO  00 
Special  appropriation  for  the  school 
at  Clarion 25,000  00 

^80,000  00 
Showing  the  amount  of  State  appropriarion 
that  each  school  has  received  since  its  organi- 
zation, including  the  appropriation  of  1887  : 
First  district.  West  Chester  ....  ^95,00000 
Second  district,  Millersville  ....  90.000  00 

Third  district,  Kutztown 95,000  00 

Fifth  district,  MansBeld 115,00000 

Sixth  district,  Bloomsburg 150,000  00 

Seventh  district,  Shippensburg  .    .    .         132,000  00 
Eighth  district.  Lock  Haven  ....         100,000  00 

Ninth  district,  Indiana 123,000  00 

Tenth  district,  California 105,000  00 

Twelfth  district,  Edinboro 90,000  00 

Thirteenth  district.  Clarion   ....  30,000  00 

$1,125,000  00 


Amount  Expended. 
Expenses   of   examiners  at    Normal 

Schools 

Postage,  telegrams,  express  charges, 

cleaning  offices,  traveling,  etc  ,  . 
Publishing  and  circulating  the  official 

decisions  and  instructions   of  the 

Department 
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BY  LEVERETT  W.  SPRING,  D.  D. 


ALONG  and  distinguished  succession  of 
writers  from  Plato  and  Quintilian  to  Her- 
bert Spencer  and  Alexander  Bain — poets, 
philosophers,  reformers,  men  of  letters — have 
discussed  the  various  problems  of  education. 
As  a  result  of  their  labors,  if  the  last  word 
has  not  been  said  already  concerning  mo- 
tives, principles  and  ideals,  at  all  event3  we 
cannot  look  for  material  contributions  to 
our  knowledge.  The  dreams  of  enthusiasts 
that  some  new  education,  wholly  unlike  ex- 
isting systems,  will  spring  up  suddenly  in 
the  not  distant  future  and  sweep  away  the 
present  order  of  things,  givd  slender  prom- 
ise of  fulfillment.  It  can  hardly  be  possible 
that  men  of  the  largest  intelligence,  who 
have  in  hand  the  essential  elements  of  the 
problem,  and  who  have  reviewed  each 
other's  work  from  widely  different  stand- 
points of  time  and  race,  should  be  wholly 
in  the  wrong.  Indeed  Plato,  the  first  writer 
who  treated  the  subject  philosophically, 
enunciated  with  mor6  or  less  distinctness 
the  fundamental  principles  of  pedagogics. 
His  system,  by  exalting  unduly  the  state 
and  citizenship,  is  betrayed  into  expedients 
that  modern  ethics  cannot  sanction.  Yet 
his  conception  of  the  final  purpose  of  train- 
ing— to  realize  all  that  is  in  the  individual 
and  to  waste  none  of  his  powers — is  not 
likely  to  be  set  aside.  The  work  which 
remains  to  be  done  for  the  science  of  edu- 
cation lies  apparently  in  the  direction  of 
assimilation  and  coordination,  rather  than 
of  original  discovery. 

With  the  external  machineries  of  educa- 
tion the  case  is  different.  They  have  been 
modified  largely  in  recent  times.'  As  the 
drift  of  the  age  is  toward  organization,  they 
could  not  remain  unaffected  by  it.  We  be- 
long to  an  era  of  appliances  and  adjustments. 
Our  educational  affairs  move  on  with  the 
precision  of  clock-work.  Undoubted  ly  these 
improvements  involve  disadvantages,  but  I 
cannot  stay  to  point  them  out. 

Now  whatever  may  be  said  of  pedagogic 
ideals  and  apparatus,  there  is  one  factor  in 
education  that  has  remained  essentially  un- 
changed from  age  to  age.  This  factor  is 
the  personal — the  native,  indefinable  some- 
thing in  the  teacher  that  wins  and  inspires 
the  pupil.  Of  such  paramount  importance 
is  this  quality  that  nobody  thinks  of  disput- 
ing the  dictum  of  Jules  Simon — **  The  mas- 
ter is  the  school."  Mr.  Emerson  has  said 
substantially  the  same  thing — **It  matters 


little  what  you  learn,  the  question  is  with 
whom  you  learn."  Dean  Stanley  insisted 
that  the  dullest,  most  vicious  boy  at  Rugby 
could  not  come  into  contact  with  Dr.  Arnold 
without  receiving  a  moral  and  intellectual 
impulse.  And  it  is  at  this  vital  point  that 
our  training  processes  are  least  effective. 
However  successful  they  may  be  in  sharpen- 
ing the  intellect,  in  furnishing  a  stock  of 
information,  in  exhibiting  the  historic  phases 
of  educational  progress,  or  in  securing  dex- 
terity in  the  manipulation  of  pedagogic 
formulas,  their  connection  with  what  we 
call  personal  genius  is  very  slight — in  some 
of  its  most  extraordinary  manifestations, 
there  is  no  connection  whatever  with  them. 
These  training  processes  serve  a  purpose, 
and  it  is  one  of  no  small  importance,  but  cer- 
tain elect  souls  seem  to  have  little  occasion 
for  their  services. 

The  relations  of  Mark  Hopkins  to  educa- 
tion were  almost  exclusively  of  the  personal 
sort.  He  confined  himself  for  the  most  part 
to  a  single  department  of  it,  and  was  con- 
cerned very  slightly  with  what  might  lie  out- 
side of  its  limits.  The  voluminous  profes- 
sional literature  that  has  accumulated  about 
the  subject  did  not  seem  to  attract  him.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  concurred  with 
Professor  Rosen  kranz  in  the  opinion  that 
the  books  devoted  to  education  ''abound 
more  in  shallowness  than  any  other  litera- 
ture," but  at  all  events  he  was  careful  to  let 
them  alone.  He  never  investigated  the  sci- 
ence of  pedagogics,  nor  the  influence  of 
educational  institutions  on  the  course  of 
civilization.  And  if  he  had  made  explora- 
tions in  these  directions,  if  a  passion  for 
erudition,  strong  as  Sir  William  Hamilton's, 
had  possessed  him,  he  would  have  realized 
from  it  small  benefit  for  his  pains. 

An  independence  well  nigh  absolute  marb 
certain  phases  of  genius.  They  are  essen- 
tially creative,  moved  by  impulses  from 
within,  and  not  by  the  stimulus  of  what 
others  have  said  or  done.  Such  is  the  pow- 
er of  this  interior  life  that  it  remains  rela- 
tively unaffected  by  its  environment.  It  is 
in  the  methods  and  habits  of  this  original 
type  of  genius  that  we  find  the  source  of 
literary  and  artistic  laws.  We  derive  our 
theories  from  an  analysis  of  its  products. 
The  man  and  not  the  maxim  is  ultimate. 
Shall  we  prescribe  a  course  in  dramatic  liter- 
ature for  Shakespeare  in  order  that  he  may 
understand  the  appropriate  laws  of  its  con- 
struction ? 

Though  Dr.  Hopkins  had  little  interest 
in  the  pedagogical  theories  and  speculations 
which  are  found  in  books,  it  is  not  to  be 
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supposed  by  any  means  that  he  failed  to 
consider  the  general  subject  of  education. 
In  one  of  his  latest  public  utterances — the 
address  delivered  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  election  as  President  of  Williams  Col- 
lege— he  spoke  at  length  on  educational 
ideals.  **  The  outcome  of  a  college  training 
ought  to  be,"  he  said,  "a  sound  body,  a 
disciplined  mind,  a  liberal  education,  a 
right  character."  Forty-five  years  before 
he  urged  the  same  ideas  in  an  oration  at 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.  They  present 
nothing  that  is  novel  or  exceptional.  In 
the  more  notable  definitions  of  education, 
they  are  the  chief  factors,  whether  we  say 
with  Richter  that  the  ideal  is  "the  harmo- 
nious maximum  of  all  individual  qualities 
taken  together;"  or  with  Matthew  Arnold 
that  it  is  that  training  which  carries  us  '*  to 
a  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  the  world;" 
or  with  Rosenkranz  that  it  "  consists  in  the 
development  in  man  of  his  inborn  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  rationality,"  the  special 
elements  of  which  he  classifies  as  the  physi- 
cal, the  intellectual,  and  the  practical.  What 
is  more,  these  four  points  upon  which  Dr. 
Hopkins  dwelt  indicate  lines  along  which 
great  historic  experiences  have  run.  Their 
theatre  has  been  national  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual. 

The  Greek  reached  a  pitch  of  physical 
development  not  likely  to  be  surpassed,  in 
the  effort  to  incarnate  the  beautiful  in  his 
body;  Socrates  and  his  school  acquired  ex- 
traordinary intellectual  accomplishments ;  in 
Rome  learning  became  the  handmaid  of  util- 
ity, while  the  Jew  framed  his  systems  and 
adjusted  his  codes  under  the  inspiration  of 
a  future  life. 

The  elements  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  power  were 
many  and  diverse.  Among  those  which  the 
most  cursory  and  superficial  observation 
could  not  miss  was  his  personal  appearance. 
He  had  a  magnificent  physical  frame.  The 
enthusiastic  words  of  Theodore  Parker  in 
reference  to  Daniel  Webster  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  him,  and  those  who  knew  the  man 
will  hesitate  before  they  bring  charges  of 
exaggeration,  "  Since  Charlemagne  I  think 
there  has  not  been  such  a  grand  figure  in 
Christendom."  Large- framed ;  with  a  mas- 
sive, well- poised  head  of  strikingly  intellec- 
tual mould ;  benignant  and  winsome  in 
countenance,  seasoning  his  words  with  a 
gracious  voice,  he  commanded  respect,  con- 
ciliated affection,  kindled  enthusiasm  by  his 
presence.  The  physical  element  has  been  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  successes  of  oratory. 
Not  infrequently  voice  and  person  have  out- 
done intellect  and  imagination  in  effective 


service.  With  an  insignificant  body  and  a 
feeble  elocution  there  could  have  been  no 
Mirabeau  or  Daniel  O'Connell.  It  is  true 
that  men  whose  personal  presence  was  weak 
have  succeeded  as  public  speakers,  but  such 
success  has  been  exceptional.  Though  the 
vocations  of  orator  and  teacher  differ  in 
some  obvious  particulars,  yet  they  have 
much  in  common,  and  the  physical  equation 
is  about  as  large  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  And  young  men  are  keenly  sensitive 
to  the  attractions  of  a  noble  presence.  When 
Dr.  Hopkins  entered  the  class  room  every 
student  felt  a  sudden  change  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. He  felt  that  the  humanity  in  it  had 
received  a  signal  and  fascinating  reenforce- 
ment. 

Then  I  put  enthusiasm  as  second  in  the 
list  of  his  salient  qualities.  Dr.  Hopkins 
himself  in  one  of  his  public  addresses  em- 
phasized strongly  the  necessity  of  it.  *'  He 
who  carries  the  torchlight  into  the  recesses 
of  science,"  he  said,  *'  and  shows  the  gems 
that  are  sparkling  there,  must  not  be  a  mere 
hired  conductor,  who  is  to  bow  in  one  com- 
pany and  bow  out  another,  and  show  what 
is  to  be  seen  with  a  heartless  indifference, 
but  must  have  an  ever-living  fountain  of 
emotion  that  will  flow  afresh  as  he  contem- 
plates anew  the  works  of  God  and  the  great 
principles  of  truth  and  duty." 

In  all  memorable  educational  achieve- 
ments enthusiasm  has  borne  a  distinguished 
part.  There  are  not  wanting  instances  of 
them  in  which  it  was  the  capital  source  of 
power — in  which  but  for  its  inspiration  and 
contagion  overwhelming  failure  must  have 
ensued.  Pestalozzi  not  only  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  practical  management  of  his 
schools,  but  his  theories  are  somewhat  inco- 
herent and  unintelligible.  They  are  con- 
fused ;  they  lack  clear-cut  and  definite  out- 
lines. Different  disciples  report  conflicting 
versions  of  them.  And  yet  few  men  have 
a  more  assured  and  permanent  place  in  the 
history  of  education,  and  the  fact  must  be 
ascribed  chiefly  to  his  pathetic  humanita- 
rianism.  He  had  an  unconquerable  passion 
to  minister  to  the  lower  classes  of  his  coun- 
try, to  shelter  and  elevate  the  vagrant, 
homeless,  uncared-for  children  who  swarmed 
in  his  neighborhood,  for  whom  he  was  ready 
to  yield  himself  up  a  living  sacrifice ;  and  his 
philanthropic,  self-denying  labors  laid  the 
foundation  of  modem  popular  education. 
Though  indebted  to  Rousseau  for  impulse 
and  suggestion,  he  may  justly  claim  the 
honor  of  inaugurating,  half  unconsciously  it 
may  be,  the  great  movement,  which  is  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  civilization  of 
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our  times,  to  extend  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual stimulus  of  education  to  the  entire  com- 
munity— a  movement  which  some  dreamers 
affect  to  believe  will  rid  us  by  and  by  of 
"  the  dirty,  hungry,  ignorant,  awkward, 
thankless  and  will -less  mass  devoted  alone 
to  animal  existence. * ' 

If  the  enthusiasm  which  burned  in  Dr. 
Hopkins*  soul  was  different,  it  was  not  less 
real.  It  continued  for  three-score  years 
with  no  abatement — at  least  I  could  discover 
none  during  the  last  weeks  of  his  work,  when 
after  an  absence  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  I 
visited  his  class-room.  It  was  the  same  gra- 
cious and  magnificent  personality  that  I  had 
known  and  revered  as  a  student.  When  I 
looked  at  him  I  could  see  in  the  deeper  fur- 
rows that  crossed  his  brow,  in  the  greater 
deliberation  of  his  movements,  in  the  slight 
deafness  that  at  times  made  it  difficult  for 
him  to  catch  the  answers  of  the  class,  that 
time  had  touched  him,  though  but  tenderly. 
Yet  if  I  closed  my  eyes  the  old  days  seemed 
to  have  returned.  The  ear  reported  that 
things  were  as  they  used  to  be.  He  was 
then  eighty-five  years  old,  but  his  intellec- 
tual powers  appeared  to  be  as  brilliant  as 
ever,  and  his  interest  as  keen  in  questions 
which  he  had  discussed  with  sixty  genera- 
tions of  students.  The  old  man,  braving 
all  weathers,  met  his  class  eight  hours  weekly 
for  more  than  half  the  winter  months,  *'  I 
missed  only  one  day  last  year,"  he  said  just 
before  the  end  came,  **and  then  the  young 
men  sent  a  committee  asking  me  not  to  ven- 
ture out,  since  the  great  storm  that  was  rag- 
ing made  the  streets  nearly  impassable.*' 
There  was  no  distemper  in  this  enthusiasm. 
It  had  nothing  of  the  demonstrative,  pas- 
sionate, ill -regulated  element  which  we  see 
in  Pestalozzi;  nothing  of  the  sentimentality, 
the  posing  and  waywardness  which  cast 
shadows  upon  Rousseau's  career — it  was  a 
fine,  subtile,  rational  intensity,  such  as  be- 
came a  great  philosopher  who  viewed  life 
broadly  and  profoundly.  In  a  nature  where 
intellectual  qualities  are  so  remarkable,  in- 
tensity of  a  purely  emotional  cast,  fervor 
that  has  its  seat  principally  in  the  heart, 
must  of  necessity  have  occupied  a  subordi- 
nate position.  Yet  there  was  no  lack  of 
emotional  elements  in  his  nature.  Friends 
who  knew  him  intimately  discovered  depths 
of  sentiment  in  his  soul,  shy  and  furtive  ten- 
derness, which  ordinary  acquaintances  would 
not  suspect.  A  native  reserve  inclined  him 
to  silence  touching  the  whole  world  of  his 
inner  and  spiritual  self.  In  some  respects 
he  was  a  solitary  man,  shut  up  with  himself 
und  his  God.     It  was  easier,  more  natural 


for  him  to  speak  of  his  thoughts  than  of  bis 
feelings.  But  though  he  may  have  bees 
silent,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  feelings 
were  absent.  I  remember  that  on  one  oc- 
casion near  the  close  of  his  life,  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  the  poetry  of  Robert 
Browning.  He  said  that  it  did  not  attract 
him  ;  that  he  liked  clearness,  and  had  little 
patience  with  obscure,  cloudy  verse,  in 
which  one  must  beat  about  painfully  to  find 
the  meaning.  "But,"  he  continued,  and 
a  profound  look  came  over  his  face,  a  spir- 
itual and  illuminated  expression,  which 
seemed  the  reflex  of  a  far  gazing  vbion  into 
the  unseen  and  eternal,  "but  I  too  am  a 
mystic. '  *  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  that 
this  man  of  sun-bright  intellect,  who  seemed 
to  have  little  commerce  with  cloud-land  or 
dream-land,  should  claim  kindred  with 
Thomas  a  Kempis  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux. 
Intellectual  voices  may  have  rung  loudest  in 
this  self-contained  yet  powerful  enthusiasm, 
but  there  was  also  in  it  a  deep  undertone  of 
the  spiritual. 

His  art  was  as  natural  and  unstudied  is 
the  lyric  gifts  of  Robert  Bums.  Yet  it  was 
art  of  the  first  order,  though  I  presume  he 
would  have  been  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  claim  any  such  thing.  Ii  was  worth  a 
journey  across  the  continent  to  see  him  man- 
age a  class.  He  fathomed  students  by  a 
flash  of  intuition.  If  they  ever  deceived 
him,  it  was  an  unusual  occurrence.  To 
know  them,  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surfece 
and  discover  what  may  be  found  there,  to 
recognize  possibilities  as  well  as  actuahties, 
are  cardinal  points  in  an  ideal  teacher,  and 
he  had  them  in  rare  perfection.  With  this 
knowledge  of  human  nature  he  could  walk 
firmly  and  confidently.  **  It  is  far  easier," 
he  once  said,  "  to  generalize  a  class  and 
give  it  a  lesson  to  get  by  rote  and  hear  it 
said  and  let  it  pass,  than  it  is  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  individual  mind  and  awaken 
interest  and  answer  objections  and  explore 
tendencies. ' '  He  never  generalized  a  class. 
Of  course  in  every  considerable  number  of 
students  there  are  some  whom  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  touch ;  whom  the  resources  of  the 
most  accomplished  instructor  are  powerless 
to  rouse  out  of  their  sluggishness  and  indif* 
ference.  To  carry  forward  a  class  of  ingenu- 
ous youth,  watching  them  as  they  conquer 
new  positions  and  gain  broader  views,  filled 
him.  Dr.  Hopkins  says,  with  some  such  ec- 
stasy as  Wordsworth  felt  when  he  beheld  a 
rainbow  in  the  sky.  But  if,  as  will  some- 
times happen,  he  has  an  insensitive,  unim* 
pressionable  class;  if  his  words  fall  dead 
and  there  is  no  interest,  the  depression  will 
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be  correspondingly  great.  He  has  spoken 
strongly  on  this  point,  and  his  words  are 
worth  quoting.  In  this  absence  of  enthusi- 
asm the  instructor  alone,  he  said,  ''can 
know  the  anxiety,  I  had  almost  said  agony 
with  which,  as  the  prophet  of  old  on  the 
dead  body  of  the  child,  he  once  and  again 
<as  it  were  puts  his  mouth  to  its  mouth,  and 
his  eyes  to  its  eyes,  and  stretches  himself 
upon  the  class,  and  finds  no  life  come.  And 
he  alone  knows  how  cheerless  and  hopeless 
and  slavish  is  the  dull  routine  of  his  labors 
after  that.  There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  few 
modes  of  gaining  a  living  short  of  actual 
villainy,  which  a  man  of  sensibility  would 
not  prefer  to  it." 

In  general  his  movements  were  deliberate. 
He  liked  to  brood  over  things,  to  take  time 
for  maturing  his  thought.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  he  did  not  write  rapidly.  Most 
of  his  literary  work  was  done  slowly.  I  un- 
derstand that  his  famous  Baccalaureates  were 
composed  with  a  good  deal  of  deliberation 
and  revision.  Yet  in  case  of  necessity  he 
could  acconfplish  great  tasks  in  a  brief  time. 
That  admirable  volume — "The  Evidences 
of  Christianity"  was  thrown  oif  in  a  few 
weeks.  It  was  delivered  as  a  series  of  lec- 
tures during  the  month  of  January,  1844,  be- 
fore the  Lowell  Institute.  The  preceding 
commencement  took  place  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  nothing  had  been  done  upon  the 
lectures.  They  were  to  be  prepared  in  the 
vacation,  but  when  it  came  the  doctor  found 
that  his  mind  would  not  work.  He  could 
not  think  or  hold  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. "I  knew  enough  about  myself  and 
about  medicine,"  he  said  to  the  writer,  "to 
understand  that  I  must  stop.  I  had  been 
doing  the  work  of  three  men.  If  my  phy- 
sical strength  had  not  been  great,  so  that  I 
was  able  to  carry  heavy  burdens,  I  do  not 
see  how  the  college  could  have  lived  at  all. 
The  vacation  was  short,  and  when  the  term 
opened  in  the  autumn  my  duties  would  be  ex- 
acting. But  I  dropped  everything,  and  went 
into  the  woods  for  three  weeks,  That  saved 
me.  I  came  back  and  wrote  the  lectures." 
Yet  in  the  class-room  this  mental  celerity 
was  always  present.     There  he  had  wings. 

Dr.  Hopkins'  method  was  Socratic.  Of 
him  as  well  as  of  the  old  Greek  it  may  be 
said  that  he  had  a  genius  of  interrogation. 
It  was  a  keen,  skillful,  kindly  questionmg, 
not  without  accompaniment  of  quaint  and 
humorous  remark.  In  later  years  it  was  sel- 
dom that^nuch  irony  came  to  the  surface. 
I  have  been  told  that  in  his  earlier  work  he 
was  somewhat  addicted  to  its  use.  He  had 
a  rare  and  subtile  quality  of  it.     To  style  it 


sarcasm  would  be  too  gross,  so  refined  and 
delicate  it  was,  yet  so  effective.  I  should 
not  call  it  the  irony  of  intellectual  scorn, 
such  as  abounds  in  the  books  of  Matthew 
Arnold.  Nor  is  it  to  be  classed  with  the 
lofty  and  tragic  irony  of  Isaiah  and  Sopho- 
cles. It  resembles  rather  that  of  Maurice 
or  of  Cardinal  Newman,  in  which  there  is 
less  of  the  broadsword  than  of  the  Damas- 
cus blade,  ixi  which  the  desire  heroically  to 
cut  men  out  of  their  conceits  or  stupidities 
prevails  over  all  considerations  of  ^com. 
Whether  Dr.  Hopkins  came  to  regard  irony 
as  "the  language  of  the  devil"  and  there- 
fore to  be  renounced,  I  am  not  wholly  cer- 
tain, but  it  seemed  to  disappear  gradually 
from  his  teaching.  If  he  employed  it  at  all 
in  the  later  days,  it  was  on  those  exceptional 
occasions  which  will  now  and  then  arise, 
when  nothing  but  caustics  are  effective. 
The  general  temper  of  his  class-room  was 
that  of  absolute  candor  and  fairness.  No 
one  ever  had  occasion  to  complain  in  this 
particular.  He  had  no  disposition  to  con- 
found a  student  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  his 
confusion.  A  gladiator  of  hi<;  rank  won  vic- 
tories with  ease.  Yet,  though  he  would 
assuredly  point  out  to  the  pupil  the  exact 
bearings  of  any  position  he  may  have  taken, 
and  bring  him  to  appreciate  the  precise  con- 
tents of  his  words — a  process  which  some- 
times subjected  him  to  the  discomfort  of 
finding  that  he  had  been  talking  ^nonsense 
— not  a  trace  of  intellectual  pride  appeared. 
"I  hear  that  you  cornered  several  men  this 
morning,"  a  friend  once  remarked  to  him. 
"I  never  do  that;  I  never  comer  men," 
was  the  almost  indignant  reply. 

Another  characteristic  of  Dr.  Hopkins, 
especially  effective  and  happy  in  its  influ- 
ence upon  young  men,  was  the  hopefulness, 
the  large  expectancy,  with  which  he  surveyed 
the  future.  "He  taught  us,"  said  one  of 
his  pupils,  "  to  shun  the  pitfalls  of  pessi- 
mism." That  men  of  a  morbid  and  de- 
spondent cast  have  influenced  society  pow- 
erfully, it  would  be  impossible  to  deny.  But 
the  minor  strain,  so  distinctly  audible  in  the 
writings  of  Goethe,  especially  in  Faust  and 
the  Sorrows  of  Werther;  the  constant  and 
profound  melancholy,  the  ever-present  sense 
of  mental  unrest,  which  pervade  the  political 
pamphlets,  the  histories  and  even  some  of 
the  essays  of  Carlyle,  are  by  no  means  their 
most  effective  qualities.  The  great  success 
of  these  men  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to 
the  presence  of  other  and  less  gloomy  char- 
acteristics. In  the  long  run,  writers  who 
work  in  the  sunshine,  who  view  men  and 
things  with  eyes  of  hope  rather  than  of  fore- 
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boding  and  despair,  will  attract  and  hold 
the  attention  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Hopkins*  cheerfulness  was  a  natural 
result  not  only  of  his  temperament  but  of 
his  system  ot  philosophy.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  upon  any  exposition  of  his 
theories.  I  am  concerned  here  and  now 
with  the  method  rather  than  the  substance 
of  his  teaching.  It  is  necessary  only  to  say 
that  in  his  philosophy  love  is  the  paramount 
word.  Love  he  believed  to  be  the  supreme 
power  that  lies  behind  the  vast  array  of  sec- 
ond causes — behind  the  confusions  and  dis- 
asters of  human  history — the  power  that  will 
at  length  triumph  over  all  opposition  and 
dominate  the  total  processes  of  the  globe. 
**  Rational  love,"  he  said,  "  is  the  central, 
plastic,  unconsciously  organizing  and  ad- 
justing force  of  a  rational  society,  as  natural 
law  and  instinct  are  of  the  inanimate  and 
animal  creation.  *  *  *  Abide  steadfast  in 
it,  and  *  *  *  you  shall  work  with  the  provi- 
dence of  God.*'  This  optimism  antedated 
the  construction  of  his  philosophical  system. 
As  early  as  1843  ^^  ^^  ^"  ^^  strength. 
"  Rich  as  are  the  golden  sands  that  have 
been  brought  down  by  the  river  of  Time,** 
he  then  said,  ''there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  those  will  be  richer  yet  which  shall 
be  borne  still  farther  on."  And  thirty  years 
afterwards,  in  the  last  Baccalaureate  Sermon 
that  he  ever  preached,  in  which,  with  a 
poetic  fitness  for  time  and  occasion,  he  dis- 
cussed the  circular  and  onward  movements 
of  life,  he  caught  up  the  same  strain.  "I 
do  know  that  *God  is  Love,*"  he  said. 
"Whatever  else  I  hold  on  to  or  give  up,  I 
will  hold  on  to  that.  That  I  will  not  give 
up."  He  did  not  give  it  up.  The  last  time 
he  spoke  in  public  he  brought  out  this  sen- 
timent. One  could  not  come  into  familiar 
converse  with  a  man  of  such  large  discourse, 
looking  before  and  after,  yet  sincerely,  con- 
fidently expectant  withal,  and  not  be  con- 
scious that  he  himself  grasped  life  more 
firmly  and  hopefully. 

In  all  this  extraordinary  tuition — the  most 
symmetrical  and  perfect  that  the  nineteenth 
century  has  produced,  no  less  a  fine  art 
than  music  and  painting — technical  learning 
played  a  subordinate  part.  As  has  been  in- 
timated, learning  is  not  the  foremost  con- 
.stituent  in  teaching  of  the  highest  grade. 
Erudition  in  our  day  is  cheap.  We  have 
plenty  of  men  who  excel  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
history  and  condition  of  their  specialties. 
They  have  a  rich  furnishing  of  information, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  advance  in  pedagogy.     It  is 


quite  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  art  of 
teaching  may  have  suffered  in  consequence 
of  the  enormous  multiplication  of  facilities 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Herder 
thought  that  the  weight  of  his  erudition  had 
hurt  the  spring  and  elasticity  of  his  mind. 
Elaborate  and  prolonged  preparation  has 
caused  more  than  one  instructor  to  lay  over-" 
much  stress  upon  refinements  that  are  of 
little  use  or  interest  to  the  average  student. 
Dr.  Hopkins  was  not  exactly  a  student  of 
literature  —  a  peculiarity  which  he  shares 
with  some  of  the  greatest  men.  A  few  vol- 
umes served  the  needs  of  Hawthorne,  and 
Wordsworth*s  dependence  upon  books  was 
even  less.  De  Quincey  insists  that  in  all 
probability  Kant  never  read  a  volume  of 
any  sort  through.  There  is  an  order  of 
genius  which  finds  its  appropriate  sphere 
of  work  among  books.  From  literature  it 
draws  its  appropriate  nourishment  and  stim- 
ulus. In  any  other  soil  it  will  not  flourish 
— it  craves  the  nutriment  of  reading.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  presents  an  extreme  ex- 
ample. Doubtless  in  part  his  'course  was  a 
reaction  from  the  habits  of  the  Scottish 
philosophers  who  neglected  books.  But 
Hamilton  embraccid  in  his  investigations 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Schoolmen,  as  well  as 
his  contemporaries  on  the  Continent.  The 
antiquarian  often  eclipses  the  expositor  in 
his  pages.  In  wealth  of  literary  reference 
he  has  never  been  surpassed.  He  laid  the 
authors  of  ancient  and  modern  times  under 
contribution.  They  furnished  chiefly  the 
raw  material  of  his  lectures  and  disquisitions. 
Without  these  auxiliaries,  left  to  the  resour- 
ces of  his  own  thought,  his  power  would 
have  been  greatly  curtailed.  But  when  we 
open  one  of  Dr.  Hopkins*  books  we  discover 
relatively  few  references  to  other  writers. 
Take  his  earliest  magazine  articles,  printed 
in  the  years  182 7-1 835.  These  articles  are 
six  in  number,  and  discuss  Mystery,  The  Ar- 
gument from  Nature  for  the  Divine  Exist- 
ence, Human  Happiness,  Originality,  and 
the  Connection  between  Taste  and  Morals. 
In  the  hands  of  some  men  these  subjects 
would  have  been  decorated  by  profuse  liter- 
ary reference  and  quotation.  Dr.  Hopkins 
cites  half  a  score  of  writers  possibly — ^Whe- 
well,  Cudworth,  Pascal,  Coleridge,  Berke- 
ley, Paley,  Butler,  and  a  few  others.  Nor 
in  his  subsequent  books  does  his  dependence 
upon  reading  seem  to  increase. 

In  no  respect  was  he  a  compiler  and  read- 
juster  of  other  men's  ideas.  Wha^ver  mess- 
age of  truth  he  bore  to  young  men  was  his 
own,  obtained  at  first  hand,  and  hence  be 
was  something   more   and   better  than  a 
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sounding-board.  In  his  case,  as  in  that  of 
all  the  greatest  teachers  whom  the  world  has 
known^  it  was  the  power  of  personality 
rather  than  of  acquisition  that  impressed  his 
pupils.  If  education  were  concerned  with 
knowledge  only;  if  mind  did  not  grow 
"like  a  spirit  by  mysterious  contact  with 
spirit;  thought  kindling  itself  at  the  fire  of 
living  thought,"  the  case  would  be  different. 
But,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  erudition  and  inspira- 
tion. 

It  would  be  impossible  that  such  tuition 
as  this,  combining  superb  intellectual  and 
spiritual  qualities,  should  fail  to  exert  upon 
the  pupils  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  re- 
ceive it,  an  influence  as  wholesome  as  it  was 
powerful.  The  main  drift  of  it,  the  salient 
features  which  characterize  it,  the  prevailing 
temper  and  attitude  of  mind  which  it  tended 
to  fashion,  have  been  sufficiently  indicated 
in  the  foregoing  discussion.  There  was  a 
happy  balance  in  it,  an  appreciative  dealing 
with  the  past,  an  expectant  attitude  toward 
the  future,  that  precluded  mischievous  reac- 
tions when  his  pupilis  entered  the  thick  of 
life  and  must  settle  questions  for  themselves. 
"The  last  pass- word,"  says  John  Morley  in 
his  essay  on  Emerson,  **  given  by  the  dying 
Antonine  was  ^quammitas.  In  a  brighter, 
wider,  more  living  sense  than  was  possible 
to  the  noblest  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  this  too  was  the  watchword  of  the 
Emersonian  teaching."  It  was  a  watch- 
word, though  in  a  sense  yet  more  radically 
modified  and  reinforced,  in  the  class  room 
of  Dr.  Hopkins.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
it  was  so  much  the  watchword  of  actual 
speech  as  of  unconscious  tendencies.  Nor 
have  I  forgotten  that  there  were  suffusions 
of  the  impassioned  in  this  equanimity.  It 
was  not  impassiveness.  A  latent  fire  lurked 
in  it — burned  underneath  the  all-embracing 
philosophy.  **I  exhort  you,  then,"  he  said 
to  the  class  of  1855,  '*  '^  ^^  ^^^^  caution, 
bat  to  the  intensest  energy  both  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Let  reason  tread  her  outmost 
currents.  *  *  *  Have  zeal,  have  enthusi- 
asm. *  *  *  Mount  up  as  on  eagles*  wings, 
up— up— to  the  expanse  above  you  there  is 
Delimit."  But  this  impassioned  tone  is 
exceptional.  What  has  been  styled  "  a  high 
and  transparent  sanity"  prevails  and  holds 
in  abeyance  the  demonstrations  of  fervor. 
The  temperature  on  the  high  table-lands  of 
philosophy  is  apt  to  be  cool.  And  the  teach- 
ing of  Dr.  Hopkins,  in  whom  intellectual 
forces  had  undoubted  preeminence,  while  its 
admirable  practical  keenness  and  compre- 
hension were  well  suited  to  prepare  men  for 


fellowship  with  their  time,  for  work  in  their 
day  and  generation,  tended  to  calm,  not  to 
rouse  them.  The  agitator  who  deals  in 
combustibles ;  who  fires  trains  of  passion  and 
throws  society  into  ferment,  has  his  sphere. 
And  Dr.  Hopkins  did  not  applaud  lethargy 
or  stagnation — on  the  contrary,  no  one 
could  be  more  anxious  to  promote  whatever 
promises  well  to  the  world ;  but  he  would  let 
understanding  and  foresight  have  their  per- 
fect work.  His  equanimity  was  the  sober 
yet  aggressive  serenity  of  him  who  sees  and 
knows,  as  well  as  feels. 

Dr.  Hopkins  did  not  establish  a  school  of 
philosophy.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  that 
was  impossible.  The  undogmatic  temper  of 
his  instruction,  the  absence  of  partisan  bias, 
the  constant  appeal  which  he  made  to  the  in- 
dividual to  be  true  to  himself,  precluded  such 
an  issue  of  his  career.  To  train  men  into 
habits  of  broad  and  independent  thinking ; 
to  develop  the  resources  of  personality,  that 
"loftiest  summit  toward  which  we  move  in 
our  attainment,"  was  his  mission,  and  it  did 
not  call  for  the  erection  of  a  party.  A 
grander  and  more  fitting  memorial  of  his 
work  remains — the  memorial  that  is  found 
in  the  enlarged  and  vitalized  lives  of  his 
pupils. 


THE  AGE  OF  .^SCHYLUS. 


BY  WILLIAM  C.  LAWTON. 


THERE  is,  perhaps,  no  moment  in  the 
history  of  civilization  more  dramatic, 
more  decisive,  than  the  midnight  before  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  Millions  of  Asiatic  in- 
vaders have  filled  the  land  from  Thermopy- 
lae almost  to  the  Isthmus.  Attica  is  overrun 
and  devastated.  The  towns  have  been 
sacked,  the  temples  defiled  and  set  on  fire. 
The  Athenian  women  and  children  have 
been  hurried  away  to  destitute  exile  upon 
the  islands.  The  only  hope  of  the  Greeks 
is  in  their  united  fleet,  and  the  Poloponne- 
sian  admirals  are  determined  to  scatter  to 
their  homes  when  the  morning  breaks.  Then 
the  desperate  patriotism,  or  duplicity,  which- 
ever it  was,  of  Themistocles  impels  him  to 
send  the  secret  message  to  the  Persian,  bid- 
ding him  to  blockade  the  straits  and  cut  off 
the  Greek  retreat. 

On  so  slender  a  thread,  undoubtedly, 
hung  the  salvation  of  Hellas,  and  with  it,  in 
a  sense,  our  modern  civilization.  But  for 
the  miraculous  victory  of  the  next  morning, 
which  frightened  the  cowardly  lord  of  all 
Asia  and  half  Europe  into  precipitate  home- 
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ward  flight,  instead  of  the  glorious  fifth  cen- 
tury of  Athens  and  Greece,  we  should  have 
only  such  stagnant  and  monotonous  oblivion 
as  now  covers  the  annals  of  the  hundred 
races  absorbed  into  the  unwieldy  Persian 
empire,  the  Russia  of  antiquity: — 

Such  whose  supine  felicity  but  makes 

In  action  chasms,  in  epochas  mistakes ; 

O'er  whom  Time  gently  shakes  his  wings  of  down, 

Till  with  his  nlent  sickle  they  are  mown. 

In  such  an  hour  the  Athenians  awoke  to 
the  full  consciousness  of  their  own  future. 
Even  the  second  devastation  of  their  city 
and  land,  in  the  following  summer,  did  not 
check  for  an  instant  their  assurance  of  com- 
plete and  glorious  victory.  The  generation 
who  beat  back  the  long-haired  Mede  at  Sal- 
amis,  and  the  next  autumn  at  Plataea,  strode 
on  with  confidence  year  after  year,  from 
that  time,  to  make  the  city  of  Pallas  queen 
of  the  ^gean,  and  the  stronghold  of  Hel- 
lenic statecraft,  philosophy,  art,  and  litera- 
ture. 

Of  this  heroic  generation,  the  first,  as  has 
been  said,  which  stands  out  clearly  and  fully 
seen  in  the  annals  of  Hellas — the  first,  also, 
of  the  three  which  so  distinctly  divide  the 
fifth  century  among  them — ^schylus  is  a 
most  fitting  type,  even  as  Sophocles  was  the 
brightest  ornament  of  the  Periclean  age,  and 
as  Euripides  reflects  in  his  dramas  the  break- 
ing up  of  old  faiths  and  morals  with  which 
the  century  closes. 

Those  awful  disasters  of  480  and  479,  and 
the  truly  miraculous  escape,  after  all,  from 
annihilation  or  slavery,  stirred  the  life  of 
Greece,  even  as  Prussia  was  born  again  to  a 
nobler  existence  amid  calamities  and  tri- 
umphs during  the  closing  years  of  Napo- 
leon's career,  or  as  England  was  roused  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  Es- 
pecially the  Athenians  of  that  age  felt  that 
only  the  personal  and  almost  visible  presence 
of  the  gods  on  earth,  guiding  the  feeble  ef- 
forts of  men,  could  account  for  the  signal 
vengeance  inflicted  so  instantly  on  the  pre- 
sumptuous and  impious  tyrant  who  had  dese- 
crated and  destroyed  their  shrines.  Herod- 
otus records,  with  unquestioning  belief, 
instances  of  evident  divine  interposition  in 
those  days,  related  to  him  by  Athenians. 

In  this  conviction  that  the  gods  control 
and  guide  aright  the  fortunes  of  men,  as  in 
many  other  respects,  ^schylus  was  influ- 
enced by,  and  exerted  an  influence  in  turn 
upon,  his  own  generation.  He  has  no  doubt 
whatever  of  a  divine  justice  presiding  over 
all  earthly  events.  That  is  for  him  the  one 
clear  and  evident  truth  amid  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  man's  life.     Indeed,  his  own  bold- 


est pictures  of  retribution  for  presumptuous 
guilt  must  have  seemed  to  him  but  faint,  far 
reflections  of  that  tremendous  drama  for 
which  his  own  land  had  been  the  stage.— 
Atlantic  Monthly, 


OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS:  IIL 


BY  WM.  NOETLING,  A.  M. 


AN  additional  cause  of  the  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  our  State  Normal 
Schools  is  the  arrangement  and  management 
of  the  elementary  course  of  studies. 

Of  the  sequence  of  studies  in  a  well-ar- 
ranged teachers'  course,  it  is  safe  to  sajr, 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among 
competent  judges.  If  anything  is  clear,  it 
is  that  the  pupil  must  be  the  central  object 
in  all  well-directed  instruction;  his  nature 
must  furnish  the  key  to  the  teacher's  mode 
of  procedure — to  the  only  rational  method 
of  managing  and  instructing  him.  Con- 
sequently, before  the  prospective  teacher 
enters  upon  the  real  professional  studies  of 
the  course  of  instruction — before  he  can  in- 
telligently take  one  step  in  learning  the 
science  of  teaching — he  must  understand 
the  nature  of  the  activities  whose  develop- 
ment he  is  to  aid — he  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  of  knowing,  feel- 
ing, and  willing. 

Granting,  then,  that  psychology  shook! 
constitute  the  introduction  to  the  profes- 
sional course,  what  can  be  said  in  justifica- 
tion of  deferring  it  till  the  senior  year,  as 
all  the  schools  but  one  or  two  seem  to  do? 
Is  this  not  a  violation  of  one  of  the  most  evi- 
dent pedagogic  principles?  How,  for  exam- 
ple, can  instruction  in  management  and 
methods  be  given  to  students  who  do  not  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  beings  to  be 
managed  and  taught?  Furthermore,  how 
can  the  members  of  the  senior  class  begin 
their  practice  work  ignorant  of  the  powers 
whose  development  they  are  to  direct  and 
superintend  ? 

It  can  scarcely  be  assumed  that  any  one 
would  claim  that  psychology  cannot  be 
taught  in  the  junior  year,  for  such  an  asser- 
tion would  amount  to  an  admission  of 
ignorance  of  the  subject  and  of  inability  to 
teach  it. 

Mensuration  is  also  left  for  the  senior 
year.  But  when  are  students  who  go  oat 
to  teach  before  they  have  entered  the  bet 
year's  class,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject?  Besides,  it  not  unfrequently  bap- 
pens  that  one  of  the  first  subjects  a  senior  is 
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given  to  teach  is  mensuration.  A  student 
may  want  to  be  taught  to  calculate  the 
quantity  of  stones  in  the  wall  of  a  cellar  or 
of  a  well,  or  the  number  of  bricks  to  line  a 
cistern,  etc.  A  senior  is  assigned  him  as 
his  teacher.  But  to  teach  his  student  he 
must  himself  understand  the  subject  in 
which  he  is  to  give  instruction,  and  this 
knowledge  he  must  have  acquired  in  his 
junior  year  or  earlier.  That  mensuration 
cannot  be  taught  until  students  have  had  a 
course  in  Euclidian  geometry,  will  scarcely 
be  maintained  so  long  as  the  measurement 
of  solids  is  taught  without  the  correspond- 
ing geometry. 

General  history,  too,  seems  to  occupy  an 
anomalous  position  in  the  course  at  some  of 
the  schools.  Its  relation  to  the  history  of 
education — the  light  it  sheds  upon  that 
study — clearly  points  to  the  place  it  should 
occupy  in  the  curriculum  of  the  schools. 

Botany  is  reserved  for  the  last  term  of  the 
senior  year.  For  this  peculiar  position  prob- 
ably no  more  satisfactory  reason  can  be  as- 
signed than  that  there  is  no  room  for  it  in  the 
junior  year.  But  that  this  ground,  if  taken, 
is  untenable,  is  evident  when  one  considers 
the  time  uselessly  devoted  to  mathematics, 
to  so-called  physical  geography,  or,  worse 
still,  to  the  cram  for  the  State  examination. 

To  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  course  of  studies,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  length  of  the  course 
is  but  two  years. 

The  first  year  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to 
preparatory  or  non-professional  work,  only 
one  period  a  day  being  given  to  professional 
subjects.  Nearly  all  the  professional  work 
must  therefore  be  done  during  the  second, 
or  senior,  year.  But  that  year  has  eight  solid 
studies  exclusive  of  those  strictly  belong- 
ing to  the  teachers'  course — almost,  if  not 
altogether,  work  enough  for  the  year  with- 
out anything  relating  to  teaching.  If,  how- 
ever, to  these  be  yet  added  the  science  of 
education,  the  preparation  for  the  practice 
in  the  model  school,  the  model  school  teach- 
ing, the  history  of  education,  and  the  writ- 
ing of  essays,  it  does  not  require  prophetic 
vision  to  tell  that  the  result  must  be — cram. 
It  cannot  be  anything  else. 

This  unjustifiable  stuffing,  besides  being  a 
contradiction  of  education,  has  a  pernicious 
effect  upon  the  health  of  many  of  the  stu- 
dents. In  attempting  to  prepare  all  their 
daily  tasks,  they  study  at  hours  of  the  night 
when  they  should  sleep,  and  afterwards  try 
to  sleep  when,  from  exhaustion  and  worry, 
they  are  unable  to  do  so.  But  this  insom- 
nia, or  wakefulness,  when  the  physical  sys- 


tem needs  repair  through  rest,  implies 
some  kind  of  functional  disorder,  and  un- 
doubtedly is  a  premonition  of  incipient 
brain  exhaustion.  Dr.  J.  L.  Corning,  an 
authority  on  cerebral  diseases,  says:  **  De- 
rangement in  the  function  of  sleep  is  an  in- 
fallible sign  that  the  proper  relation  be- 
tween waste  and  repair  of  brain  tissue  no 
longer  exists;  and  that,  unless  the  undue 
expenditure  of  brain-force  be  made  to  cease, 
cerebral  bankruptcy  is  impending.'*  The 
same  authority  also  says:  "The  injury- 
produced  upon  the  thought  and  emotional 
centres  by  a  high  degree  of  worry,  con- 
joined with  undue  intellection,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  over-estimate;  indeed,  a  very 
large  percentage  of  cases  of  brain  exhaustion 
is  directly  traceable  to  this  baneful  com- 
bination of  causes. 

When  sleeplessness,  headache,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, languor  on  rising  in  the  morning, 
and  general  debility  manifest  themselves, 
and  drugging  begins,  the  danger  signals  are 
clearly  in  view,  and,  if  not  heeded,  a  wreck 
is  sure  to  follow. 

The  weekly  preparation  and  recitation 
of  lessons  in  seven  different  subjects  of  study, 
six  of  them  daily,  as  is  done  at  some  of  the 
schools,  leaves  so  little  time  for  the  pre- 
paration for  the  model  school  and  for  the 
model  school  teaching,  as  to  render  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  compara- 
tively little  value  as  a  training  for  succcessful 
school-room  work.  The  twenty-one  weeks 
of  such  practice,  which  some  deem  a  suffi- 
cient apprenticeship,  can  in  most  instances 
be  no  more  than  so  many  weeks  of  ex- 
periment and  failure. 

The  junior  year,  at  some  of  the  schools, 
it  is  said,  is  nearly  as  much  of  a  cram  as  the 
senior,  the  students  having  eight  daily  reci- 
tations. 

It  may  now  properly  be  asked.  Are 
there  remedies  for  the  defects  that  have 
been  named  ?  The  answer,  in  part,  appears 
in  the  criticisms  offi^red,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  given  in  the  next  article. 

The  writer  of  this  article  does  not  wish  to 
be  understood  that  his  strictures  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  management  of  the  course 
at  all  the  schools.  At  some  of  them,  ac- 
cprding  to  their  catalogues,  the  work  seems 
to  be  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  the  objection- 
able features  found  at  others. 


Thro'  night  to  light.    And  tho'  to  mortal  eyes 

Creation's  face  a  pall  of  horror  wear, 
Good  cheer,  good  cheer.  The  gloom  of  midnight 
flies 
Then  shall  a  sunrise  follow,  mild  and  fair. 

Rosengarten, 
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DANGERS  OF  OBJECT  TEACHING. 


BY  DR.  EDWARD  BROOKS. 


ONE  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  mod- 
ern methods  of  instruction  consists  in 
the  use  of  objects  and  illustrations,  the  reac- 
tion from  the  old  abstract  method  of  words 
without  ideas,  and  memory  without  under- 
standing. As  is  usual,  however,  one  ex- 
treme follows  another,  and  the  new  method 
carried  to  excess  may  become  as  objection- 
able as  the  old.  Just  now  there  is  a  very 
strong  tendency  towards  an  excessive  use  of 
the  objective  method,  which  demands  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  and  experienced 
teachers. 

The  danger  of  this  excess,  seen  in 
many  branches,  is  especially  apparent  in 
mathematics.  Some  instructors  at  our  teach- 
ers* institutes  tell  young  teachers  that  an 
** abstract  number"  is  an  impossibility  and 
an  absurdity,  that  there  is  no  process  in  arith- 
metic that  cannot  be  illustrated  or  proved 
by  concrete  objects,  and  that  no  truth  of 
geometry  can  be  cognized  by  the  mind  un- 
less it  can  be  shown  by  a  concrete  demon- 
stration.  In  the  same  line  of  thought  some 
teachers  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  ex- 
pression 4  -H  4  is  an  absurdity,  since  "div- 
ision is  separation"  and  we  cannot  separate 
four  apples  into  equal  parts  of  four  apples. 
It  is  also  claimed  by  this  class  of  instructors 
that  the  division  of  a  smaller  fraction  by  a 
larger  fraction  is  impossible,  as  ^  -f-  J^, 
since  ^  of  an  apple  is  larger  than  yi  of  an 
apple,  and  therefore  cannot  be  contained  in 
it.  Similar  assertions  are  made  also  in 
respect  to  the  g<ineral  operations  of  algebra 
and  geometry.  These  and  similar  mistakes 
illustrate  the  danger  of  an  excessive  and  in- 
judicious use  of  the  object  system. 

It  needs  but  a  slight  observation  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  these  mistakes  among  a 
certain  class  of  teachers  and  educators.  A 
tendency  to  excess  is  inherent  in  the  consti- 
tution Df  many  minds.  Some  persons  can 
never  occupy  conservative  ground  on  any 
question  \  they  must  always  be  Rt  one  ex- 
treme or  the  other.  If  they  see  anything 
good  in  a  single  case  they  immediately  rush 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  good  in  every 
case.  Thus,  since  apples  and  potatoes  are 
useful  in  teaching  the  elements  of  numbers 
and  fractions,  they  will  be  equally  service- 
able in  unfolding  the  laws  of  logic  or  the 
principles  of  ethics!  Wise  teachers  know 
that  we  do  not  use  the  same  materials  and 
methods  in  rearing  the  superstructure  as  in 
laying    the    foundation,    and    understand 


where  to  make  the  transition  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  atetract. 

In  some  cases  these  mistakes  are  the  re- 
sult of  carrying  a  pet  theory  of  a  subject 
beyond  its  limits,  as  in  denying  the  divisi- 
bility of  a  number  by  itself  because  it  has 
been  assumed  that  "  division  is  separation." 
In  other  cases  there  is  a  seeming  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  the  mind  in  the  attainment 
of  knowledge,  which  the  study  of  psychol- 
ogy would  correct  by  showing  that  the  ob- 
ject is  merely  a  stepping-stone  to  the  idea, 
and  that  the  mind  of  the  child  naturally 
passes  from  the  concrete  thing  to  the  ab- 
stract and  general  conception. 

Another  reason  is  found  in  the  inability 
of  some  minds  to  readily  grasp  abstract  and 
general  notions.  All  minds  are  not  equal 
in  mental  gifts,  and  minds  differ  especially 
in  the  power  of  abstract  thought.  The 
idiot  finds  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  think  without  objects,  while  the 
mind  of  a  Newton  soars  readily  into  the 
region  of  abstract  conception.  Between 
these  two  extremes  there  are  many  degrees 
of  mental  power,  and  we  may  thus  ex- 
pect to  find  ininds  that  need  the  constant 
use  of  objects  to  understand  the  facts  and 
principles  of  science.  I  have  seen  teachers 
of  this  kind  who  were  plodding  along  with 
the  object  while  some  of  their  brighter 
pupils  had  grasped  the  abstract  idea  and 
seemed  anxiously  waiting  for  the  teacher  to 
rise  to  their  own  plane  of  thought.  More 
mental  culture  and  a  wider  scholarship 
would  give  a  better  preparation  to  these 
teachers  for  the  work  of  instruction,  and 
modify  their  practice  in  the  use  of  objects. 

Having  been  largely  instrumental  in  giv- 
ing prominence  to  the  concrete  method  of 
teaching,  I  desire  to  utter  a  note  of  warning 
against  its  excessive  and  injudicious  use. 
The  mind  of  a  little  child  must  begin  its 
development  with  objects,  but  it  naturally 
and  quite  early  passes  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract.  Not  to  allow  it  to  do  so  is  to 
enfeeble  its  powers  and  fetter  its  faculties. 
The  object  is  to  be  used  only  as  the  step- 
ping-stone to  the  idea.  The  mind  of  the 
little  child  needs  the  concrete  object  to  prc- 
pre  it  for  the  abstract  thought,  but  when 
it  is  prepared  it  wings  its  way  into  the 
higher  domains  of  thought  and  philosophy, 
and  it  would  be  no  more  absurd  to  keep  the 
little  bird  bopping  on  branches  after  it  was 
able  to  fly,  than  to  hold  a  child's  mind 
down  to  objects  after  it  is  prepared  to  oper- 
ate without  them. 

This  injudicious  use  of  object  teaching 
is    causing    considerable    concern    among 
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thoughtful  educators.  There  is  a  well- 
grounded  fear  that  the  mind  will  be  en* 
ifeebled  by  the  excessive  use  of  object  teach- 
ing,— by  the  constant  dependence  on  ob- 
jects,— ^and  thus  be  disqualified  for  the 
abstract  and  general  notions  of  science  and 
literature,  and  the  cause  of  thorough  schol- 
aiship  and  high  intellectual  training  will  be 
imperiled  thereby.  Thoughtful^  and  ex- 
perienced teachers  are  beginning  to  protest 
against  the  tendency  to  run  all  instruction 
in  the  groove  of  material  things.  One  of 
the  most  striking  of  these  protests  is  found 
in  a  recent  catalogue  of  a  polytechnic  insti- 
tute, all  the  more  striking  because  it  is  the 
voice  of  an  institution  in  which  scientific 
and  business  education  is  made  so  promi- 
nent.    It  says : 

Object  teaching  is  resorted  to  whenever  it 
tends  to  the  better  unclerstanding  of  a  subject 
or  problem ;  but  the  labored  attempts  of  many 
prominent  teachers  of  the  present  day  to  illus- 
trate every  principle  or  process  by  the  use  of 
objects  are  discountenanced.  The  very  im- 
portant faculty  of  MENTAL  CONCEPTION,  .    .    . 

nas  in  many  minds,  by  the  excessive  use  of  ob- 
ject teaching,  been  entirely  obliterated.  Hence 
may  arise  the  materialism,  atheism,  and  obstin- 
ate denial  of  the  supernatural,  so  prevalent  in 
the  present  age.  Men  refuse  to  believe  the  in- 
visible, because  they  have  been  disqualified  in- 
wardly to  CONCEIVE  it :  and  whatever  in  its  own 
nature  is  super- sensible  has  no  real  existence 
for  them.  -^American  Teacher. 
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THIS  silence,  which  may  be  golden  in  its 
opportunities  to  many  a  soul,  I  would 
not  break,  did  I  not  hope  that  a  golden 
message  has  been  committed  to  me  for  you ; 
did  I  not  hope  that  a  word  spoken  now, 
may  find  lodgment  in  these  young  hearts, 
and  perhaps  spring  up  in  blessing  all  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  The  word  that  I  would 
speak  to  you  is  on  learning  to  be  glad.  It 
may  be  a  new  thought  to  you  that  we  can 
Uam  to  be  glad,  that  we  may  practice  glad- 
ness as  we  would  our  elocution  or  gymnastic 
lesson.  You  may  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  that  gladness  comes  from  without,  that 
it  is  the  sunny  day  that  shines  upon  us ;  that 
it  is  the  luxurious  house  that. makes  a  happy 
place ;  that  it  is  a  satisfactory  wardrobe  that 
brings  peace  of  mind ;  that  it  is  the  deposit 
in  the  bank  that  secures  joy  to  us.  It  is 
tnie  that  all  these  things  have  to  do  with 
our  gladness.  It  is  true  that  when  a  bright 
day  dawns,  flooding  the  sky  and  the  earth 

*Ao  address  to  the  students  of  Swarthmore  Col* 
lege,  by  Elicabeth  Powell  Bond.  | 


first  with  rosy  light  and  then  with  the  warm 
golden  sunshine,  it  is  easier  to  be  glad — it 
seems  a  natural  impulse  to  speak  some  spe- 
cial joyous  greeting  to  our  fellows;  just  as 
Lowell  has  written  of  June — 

'Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  and  skies  to  be  blue ; 
'Tis  the  natural  way  of  living. 

And  yet  our  hearts  may  be  so  darkened 
by  our  own  unhappy  conceptions  and  fore- 
bodings that  sunshine  is  quenched  in  the 
gloom.  I, know  that  the  perfectly  appointed 
house  with  artistic  upholstery  and  all  beau- 
tiful belongings  promises  peace;  and  yet 
one  discordant  soul  in  the  ''house  beautiful" 
may  make  all  its  velvet  and  linen  and  pol- 
ished woods  as  dust  and  ashes.  It  is  a  com- 
fortable thing  to  have  a  wardrobe  to  our 
mind ;  but  money  cannot  buy  any  coat  or 
gown  with  magic  to  put  joy  into  a  joyless 
heart.  If  the  heart  be  glad  to  begin  with, 
then  the  sunny  day,  the  beautiful  house,  the 
satisfying  wardrobe,  the  favorable  bank  ac- 
count, all  these  things  conform  to  the  oft- 
repeated  law,  ''to  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given,"  and  add  gladness  to  gladness. 

But  how  can  we  form  the  habit  of  glad- 
ness? First,  perhaps  of  all,  by  cultivating 
a  spirit  of  thankfulness.  We  read  in  the 
beautiful  story  of  "Ramona"  that  it  is  the 
custom  in  some  Mexican  households  to  greet 
the  first  beam  of  the  morning  sun  with  a 
glad  hymn  of  thanksgiving.  Our  quieter 
northern  temperament  may  not  prompt  us 
to  this  outward  expression,  but  it  is  good 
for  our  souls  if  the  first  beam  of  the  morn- 
ing finds  us  not  indifferent  to  the  daily 
coming  of  the  blessed  light,  but  sensitive 
to  it  as  a  message  from  God.  It  is  good  for 
our  souls  to  accept  our  daily  bread  as  a  gift 
straight  from  the  hand  each  day  of  our 
Heavenly  Father.  It  is  good  to  speak  within 
ourselves  our  thankfulness  for  the  work  of 
the  day,  the  activities  of  body  and  mind. 
It  is  good  to  name  our  precious  ones  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  Every  time  we  say 
in  our  hearts  "I  thank  thee.  Heavenly 
Father,"  we  lift  ourselves  toward  the  region 
of  perpetual  gladness. 

We  are  used  to  the  thought  that  our  con- 
duct has  much  to  do  with  our  joys.  We 
have  all  learned  to  say  "  Whatsoever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  We  sing 
our  evening  hymn : 

^   Sow  love,  and  taste  its  fruitage  pure ; 
Sow  peace,  and  reap  its  harvest  bright ; 
Sow  sunbeams  on  the  rock  and  moor. 
And  find  a  harvest-home  of  light. 

Perhaps  one  of  our  earliest  copy-book 
exercises  was  the  familiar  exhortation,  ''  Be 
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good,  and  you'll  be  happy,"  which  may 
have  as  much  truth  in  its  converse  state- 
ment, "  Be  happy,  and  you'll  be  good." 

Between  conduct  and  thought  there  is 
close  connection. 

Whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  thought  is 
the  mightiest  power  in  the  universe,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  our  habit  of  thought 
has  much  to  do  with  the  gladness  of  life. 
Good  George  Herbert  wrote : 

The  man  that  looks  on  glass, 

On  it  may  stay  his  eye, 
Or  if  he  pleascth,  through  it  pass, 
And  then  the  heaven  espy. 
And  so  in  our  observation  of  things  about 
us,  it  may  easily  come  to  be  the  habit  of  our 
minds  to  stay  our  thought  upon  the  imper- 
fections, the  crudities,  that  so  often  offend 
us.     This  is  one  of  the  special  dangers  of 
the  young,  who  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
to  learn  to 


Look  largely,  A^ith  lenient  eyes 
Vpon  whatso  beside  us  may  creep  and  cling. 
For  the  possible  beauty  that  underlies 
The  passing  phase  of  the  meanest  thing. 

When  we  have  a  garden  plot  to  weed  (and 
a  good  deal  of  life  has  to  be  given  to  weed- 
ing in  some  form  or  other)  we  can  afflict 
ourselves  at  our  task  by  counting  the  weeds, 
by  groaning  at  their  number  and  their  size. 
But  it  is  a  better  way  for  our  souls  to  think, 
as  we  work,  how  clean  and  beautiful  the 
garden  plot  will  be  when  the  task  is  over; 
how  our  roses  and  vines  will  thrive  and 
bless  us  in  their  growth  and  bloom,  that  we 
have  taken  the  hindrances  out  of  their  way. 
The  awkwardness,  the  un  loveliness  of  our 
neighbor  offends  us,  obtrudes  itself  upon  us, 
becomes  like  the  irritating  buzz  of  gnats  to 
us,  till  we  ourselves  are  untuned  and  give 
back  the  discordant  notes  that  have  put  us 
out  of  harmony.  But  it  is  in  the  power  of 
our  thought  to  close  our  ears  to  discord,  to 
keep  our  eyes  fixed  steadfastly  upon  that 
which  is  lovely,  toward  which  we  ourselves 
would  grow.  When  evil  or  disturbing 
thoughts  arise  in  our  minds,  we  can  bring 
our  will  to  bear  upon  them  and  turn  away 
from  them  to  that  which  is  good  and  helpful. 

I  have  not  learned  how  much  it  is  in  the 
power  of  thought  to  heal  the  diseases  of 
the  body,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
evil,  discordant  thought  is  poison  to  the 
body  as  to  the  soul,  unnerving  it,  depressing 
its  vital  forces,  and  so  creating  disease;  nor 
can  we  doubt  that  harmonious  thought  that 
gladness  in  the  soul  may  keep  the  nerves  in 
tune  and  vitalize  the  whole  physical  struc- 
ture. 

When  we  look  over  the  great  broad  world 


there  is  much  to  disturb  our  serenity  of 
thought,  there  are  problems  of  human  woe 
and  wrong  that  are  past  our  solving;  but 
for  all  th«se  things,  we  have  done  the  best 
that  we  can,  when  we  have  striven  to  make 
our  own  lives,  insignificant  though  they 
seem,  centres  of  gladness  and  harmony. 
And  so,  if  there  be  one  among  you  who  is 
led  by  thjg  hour's  thought  to  study  how  to 
be  glad,  and  how  to  seek  the  "peace  that 
passeth  understanding,"  then  this  will  have 
proven  a  golden  message. 

And  I  will  leave  with  you  these  words  of 
a  poet: 

Take  joy  home, 
And  make  a  place  in  thy  g^eat  heart  for  her; 
And  give  her  time  to  g^ow,  and  cherish  her; 
Then  will  she  come,  and  oft  will  sing  to  thee. 
When  thou  art  working  in  the  furrows ;  ay. 
Or  weeding  in  the  sacred  hour  of  dawn. 
It  is  a  comely  fashfon  to  be  glad; 
Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God. 

Friends'  InteUigenctr. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN NEGROES.* 


BY  REV.  CHARLES  L.  FRY. 


THE  United  States  is  being  made  to  real- 
ize more  and  more  what  a  dreadful  pall 
of  ignorance,  threatening  the  very  life  of  the 
Nation,  overhangs  the  Republic  in  the  fact 
that  one  out  of  every  five  voters  throughout 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
cannot  read  the  ballot  he  casts. 

The  great  storm-centre  is  the  South,  the 
home  of  that  race,  numbering  over  seven 
millions,  which,  by  the  emancipation  proc- 
lamation, has  been  made  an  integral  part  of 
the  American  people.  Nearly  one-half  of  the 
voters  in  the  South,  including  both  whites 
and  negroes,  cannot  read !  Eighty  percent 
of  the  negroes  and  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
whites  are  illiterate.  Hence  the  South, 
though  containing  only  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  has  three- 
fourths  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  nation,  as 
fully  one  out  of  every  three  of  her  voters  can- 
not read.  And  what  is  worst  of  all,  up  to 
this  time  the  cloud  of  ignorance,  instead  of 
showing  any  signs  of  dissipating,  had,  until 
a  very  few  years  ago,  been  steadily  growing 
darker  and  denser.  The  ten  years  'preced- 
ing the  census  of  1880  show  an  increase  of 
over  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 

*  Compiled  for  The  School  foumal  from  addressef 
delivered  at  the  Educational  Convention  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
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illiterates  in  the  South, — ^proving  that  the 
increase  of  education  had  not  been  keeping 
pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  to  say 
nothiDg  of  enlightening  the  ignorance  of  the 
older  masses. 

In  Louisiana  one-half  the  voters  cannot 
read  their  ballots,  including  whites  and  ne- 
groes. The  same  is  true  of  South  Carolina, 
which  has  five  times  as  many  illiterate  voters 
as  the  State  of  New  York,  though  New  York 
has  over  five  times  as  many  inhabitants  as 
South  Carolina,  besides  the  fact  that  many 
of  those  in  New  York  are  foreigners.  In 
Kentucky  the  white  people  are  as  illiterate 
as  the  negroes,  and  more  so.  In  Georgia, 
which  has  about  the  same  population  as 
Iowa,  there  are  nine  times  as  many  voters 
who  are  illiterate.  These  figures  show  that 
DO)  only  the  negroes,  but  also  the  white 
people  of  the  South,  are  sadly  enshackled 
with  the  fetters  of  the  slavery  of  ignorance, 
and  that  another  emancipation  must  come 
ere  the  South  can  do  her  part  in  making 
this  mighty  Nation  the  power  that  it  ought 
to  be.  The  United  States  census  of  1880 
shows  that  of  the  four  and  a  half  million  ne- 
groes over  ten  years  years  of  age  in  this 
country,  more  than  seventy  per  cent,  can- 
not write.  Over  one-half  the  illiterate  voters 
of  the  nation  are  negroes,  though  they  form 
but  one-eighth  of  the  population.  Even 
among  the  white  people  of  the  South,  the 
increase  of  school  enrollment  is  only  one- 
third  the  increase  of  population,,  whilst 
among  the  negroes  it  is  only  one-seventh. 

The  salvation  of  the  Union,  against  both 
internal  ruin  and  foreign  invasion,  seems  to 
lie  in  universal  education  by  national  aid  as 
the  one  only  safeguard  of  universal  suffrage. 
It  is  true  not  only  of  the  South,  but  of  every 
section  of  the  country, — though  the  facts 
just  set  forth  show  what  special  application 
it  has  to  the  South — that  the  ignorant  masses 
easily  becotne  the  pliant  tools  and  the  tur- 
bulent rabble  of  political  plotters  and  schem- 
ers. They  are  the  ready  converts  to  so- 
cialism, communism,  and  every  other  ism 
destructive  of  the  ends  for  which  this  gov- 
ernment was  founded .  The  menacing  clouds 
call  for  vigorous  efforts  to  wipe  away  the 
curse,  before,  like  a  resistless  cyclone,  it 
sweeps  our  liberties  from  the  face  'of  the 
earth.  The  pulpit,  the  home,  the  nation, 
they  are  all  threatened,  and  all  should  unite 
in  the  defense. 

One  thing  is  sure  :  For  weal  or  woe,  the 
American  negro  has  come  to  stay.  He  is 
bound  to  this  country  by  all  that  is  most 
dear  to  man .  Here  are  his  homes,  his  altars, 
*nd  the  graves  of  his  forefathers.    But  what 


kind  of  education  do  these  ignorant  masses 
of  the  South  need?  The  "colored  man," 
as  he  is  called,  of  the  Northern  States  is  no 
more  the  same  as  the  negro  of  the  Southern 
States  than  is  the  aristocracy  of  England 
the  same  as  the  rank  and  file  of  the  English 
people.  It  is  a  particularly.un fortunate  and 
dangerous  thing,  in  a  free  government, 
where  every  man  has  an  equal  voice,  that 
there  should  be  far-reaching  and  radical  dif- 
ferences of  calibre,  and  sentiment,  and 
character  among  its  various  elements,  sepa- 
rating its  diverse  sections  and  classes  from 
each  other,  not  only  in  degree  but  also 
almost  in  kind.  The  only  defense  which  a 
free  government  has  against  assaults,  is 
direct  appeal  to  the  public  conscience  in 
any  emergency.  If  its  people  are  generally 
intelligent  and  homogeneous,  being  largely 
similar  in  their  mental  and  moral  character, 
this  fact  of  every  great  National  question 
being  submitted  for  decision  to  the  people 
at  large,  is  the  chief  strength  of  the  Republic. 
But  if  the  different  sections  of  the  country 
are  in  constant  friction,  it  is  sure  that  ulti- 
mately the  union  cannot  hold  together. 
This  nation  had  one  fearful  experience,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  of  what  sectional 
difference  and  animosity  can  do.  There  is 
no  parallel  in  modern  history  to  that  fiend- 
ishly bitter  fratricidal  war  of  the  American 
Rebellion.  Difference  of  race  is  what  was 
the  cause  of  it ;  and  if  that  same  difference 
is  allowed  to  still  exist,  what  it  will  lead  to 
in  the  future,  no  man  knows.  Hence  the 
vital  necessity  of  educating  all  sections  and 
classes  of  our  people  alike  to  a  similar  stand- 
ard of  morals  and  a  like  conception  of  truth 
and  duty. 

Our  people  received  the  negro  into  this 
country,  taught  him  in  the  stern  school  of 
slavery  to  give  up  barbarism  for  civilization 
and  heathenism  for  Christianity,  and  then 
gave  him  personal  liberty.  The  great  duty 
which  the  white  race  to-day  owes  to  the  ne- 
gro, and  to  itself,  is  to  follow  this  up  by 
teaching  him  personal  moral  responsibility, 
because  no  man  who  does  not  realize  this, 
is  fit  to  be  a  freeman :  and  it  were  a  fatal 
mistake  for  a  free  government  to  give  him 
the  right  of  full  citizenship  without  it.  That 
lofty  and  magnificent  right  this  country  has 
already  given  the  negro,  and  it  cannot  be  re- 
voked, nor  should  it  be  if  it  could,  but  hence 
the  absolute  necessity,  as  the  first  duty  of  self- 
preservation,  to  teach  him  the  lesson  of  self- 
government.  The  hideous  monster  of 
anarchy  is  crouching  now  at  our  doors,  and 
it  will  lift  its  bloody  head  in  the  South,  if 
the  negro  race  be  abandoned  to  itself.  They 
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cannot  read  the  language  of  the  country ; 
they  cannot  even  speak  it,  because  any  one 
who  has  ever  been  on  their  plantations  knows 
that  their  dialect  is  so  peculiar  that  much  of 
the  pure  English  language  is  utterly  unintel- 
ligible to  them.  One  language  is  the  strong- 
est of  all  national  bonds.  This,  together 
with  pure  homes  and  a  pure  religion,  is  the 
great  essential.  These  three,  therefore,  the 
negro  must  be  taught :  i.  The  sacredness  of 
the  marriage  tie,  a  vital  principle  which  was 
obliterated  from  his  conscience  by  his  hab- 
its and  customs  during  the  days  of  slavery, 
s.  He  must  be  taught  that  religion  is  not  (as 
it  is  largely  made  in  the  South)  a  mere 
transient  ebullition  and  paroxysm  of  emo- 
tion, but  that  it  is  the  very  soul  of  morality. 
And  3.  He  must  be  taught  our  language, — 
to  speak  it,  and  read  it,  and  understand  it. 

So  much  of  his  teaching  the  Nation  owes 
it  to  itself  to  make  provision  that  he  gets. 
This  does  not  imply  that  the  schools  estab- 
lished for  him  at  the  expense  of  the  Na- 
tional Treasury,  or  through  the  stimulus  of 
National  aid  and  encouragement,  should 
teach  more  than  the  elementary  rudiments 
of  education.  If  any  among  these  people 
wish  to  pursue  the  higher  branches  of  study, 
this  can  safely  be  left  to  the  private  provi- 
sion of  individuals  and  churches.  Only  so 
much  book-instruction  as  is  sufficient  to 
give  him  a  fair  start  as  a  citizen  should  he 
get  at  public  cost.  The  American  people 
cannot  afford  to  let  him  remain  ignorant  of 
less  than  that,  but  neither  ought  they  to  give 
more  to  the  race  as  a  whole.  If  excep- 
tional, bright  minds  among  them  want  more 
and  ought  to  have  more,  where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way.  But  all  else  that  the 
State  gives  them  ought  to  be  in  the  line  of 
industrial  training.  Along  with  their  sim- 
ple, adequate  book-knowledge,  there  ought 
to  ^o, ,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  their  schooling,  practical  information 
about  the  soil  and  the  crops,  and  various 
trades,  and  horses  and  cattle,  so  that  every 
boy  and  every  girl,  at  the  close  of  the 
course  of  instruction,  would  not  only  know 
something,  but  also  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing, and  hence  would  respect  himself  as 
being  something. 

Some  of  the  most  disastrous  experiences 
of  human  governments  have  resulted  from 
cramming  mere  ideas  into  the  empty  heads 
of  people  incapable  of  deducing  true  logi- 
cal conclusions:  not  having  that  which  it 
takes  generations  to  impart — the  inherited 
substratum,  foundation,  or  basis  of  sufficient 
mentid  and  moral  character  for  the  taking 
in  of  lofty  truths  without  being  unbalanced 


by  them,  or  perverting  their  real  meaning. 
The  French  Revolution  degenerated  from 
being  a  justifiable  revolt,  such  as  was  the 
American  Revolution,  into  being  a  pitikss, 
remorseless,  cold-blooded  massacre,  because 
the  triplex  shout  which  was  everywhere 
caught  up  by  the  people,  *'  Liberty,  Frater- 
nity, Equality,"  had  fired  the  brains  and 
completely  turned  the  heads  of  such  classes 
of  the  populace  as  were  incapable  of  calm 
judgment  and  self-control  by  inherited  char- 
acter  and*  the  discipline  of  generations  of 
previous  training.  So  too  the  history  of 
Russia,  since  the  freeing  of  the  serfs  in  that 
country,  is  largely  with  all  the  horrors  of  its 
socialism,  communism,  and  nihili^,  the 
history  of  ideas,  true  and  noble  in  them- 
selves, falsely  and  savagely  influencing 
minds  that  had  an  utterly  wrong  conception 
of  liberty,  because  of  having  had  no  proper 
elementary  instruction  and  training.  The 
danger  to  American  freedom  and  instita- 
tions  from  the  wrong-headed  thinking  of 
the  negroes,  when  they  shall  have  increased 
to  ten  times  their  present  population,  with- 
out having  been  in  the  mean  lime  properly 
educated,  not  only  intellectually  but  also 
industrially  and  morally,  is  something  which 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  is  that 
of  a  tremendous  experiment  in  government, 
and  on  an  enormous  scale.  The  negro  ele- 
ment is  in  itself  a  vast  experiment  in  civili- 
zation, and  its  presence  in  this  country,  to 
such  an  extent  as  it  is  in  the  South,  renders 
the  general  experiment  much  more  compli- 
cated and  difficult.  It  is  the  one  only  ele- 
ment in  our  population,  containing  danger- 
ous tendencies  which  are  distinctively  ract 
tendencies.  The  Indians  are  too  few  to  af- 
fect us  much.  The  American- bom  child  of 
European  immigrants  is,  generally  speaking, 
an  American.  Not  so  with  the  negroes  of 
the  South.  Their  race,  their  previous  con- 
dition of  slavery,  their  ingrained  habits,  aU 
tend  in  the  other  direction.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  is  by  no  means  to  amalga- 
mate the  whites  and  the  negroes.  Not  only 
would  this  be  most  disastrous  to  both,  bat 
God  Himself,  for  working  out  the  benefi- 
cent ends  of  His  Providence,  has  established 
race  distinctions  and  race  instincts  which 
He  does  not  mean  shall  be  obliterated. 
The  true  and  rightful  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem depends  on  the  American  spirit  absorb- 
ing the  inherited  African  spirit.  And  this 
can  be  done  only  by  a  steady,  conservative, 
gradual,  practiced  education,  which  is  indps- 
trial  and  moral  it  its  character  as  well  as  in- 
tellectual. 
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The  true  liberty  of  any  race  must  be  de- 
Tcloped  freely  by  the  race  itself.  It  cannot 
be  made  to  order.  Every  nation  on  earth, 
that  has  ever  achieved  a  commanding  posi- 
tion has  done  it  through  hard  work.  And 
though  the  negro  in  this  country  will  be 
helped  and  favored,  beyond  any  other  in  all 
history,  in  the  struggle  to  make  the  most  of 
himself,  by  being  under  the  influence  and 
protection  of  a  people  far  in  advance  of  his 
own,  yet  he  is  no  exception  to  the  universal 
nile  that  the  first  step  in  the  advancing  scale 
of  civilization  is  ^peasant  condition  of  hard, 
industrious  work,  in  tilling  the  ground  and 
pursuing  any  and  every  honest  trade  and 
occupation  by  manual  labor.  Our  fore- 
fathers had  to  do  this  very  same  thing  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  the  way  they  up- 
lifted their  race  intellectually  and  morally 
was  by  dint  of  the  strength  and  virtues 
slowly  acquired  during  that  long  time.  For 
the  negro  race  to  escape  the  probation  of 
working  out  its  exaltation  in  the  same  la- 
borious, gradual,  industrial  way,  must  in- 
evitably involve  its  ultimate  extinction,  and 
perhaps  our  own  National  extinction  through 
it  No  amount  of  philanthropic  good  will 
on  our  part  can  do  for  them  what  they  alone 
can  do  for  themselves.  Of  course  they  need 
\  ^education  for  this,  but  it  must  be  education 
j  of  such  sort  as  is  adapted  to  their  present 
condition.  Essentially  they  are  an  agricul- 
tural race,  and  their  education  should  be 
based  on  this  fact.  We  ought  not  to  aim  at 
^ving  them  a  mere  smattering  of  superficial, 
[  impracticable  and  worse- than -useless  book- 
\  knowledge,  in  which  case  a  mere  semblance 
of  learning  would  be  mistaken  for  the  sub- 
stance, and  tempt  the  vanity  of  many  of 
them  to  enter  into  professions  for  which  the 
great  mass  of  them  are  utterly  unqualified. 
Their  education  at  present  ought  to  be 
chiefly  agricultural  and  industrial,  for  only 
in  this  way  will  they  be  able  to  rise  to  what- 
ever attainment  their  race  may  be  capable 
of,  under  its  very  advantageous  surround- 
ings. If  they  are  to  be  a  historic  people 
they  must,  in  the  sphere  of  the  labors  of 
their  hands,  make  themselves  worthy  of  a 
history;  because  it  is  a  law  of  universal 
nature  that  every  plant  must  grow  from  its 
own  roots.  In  the  vegetable  world  there 
are  parasites  that  climb  about  the  trees  from 
which  they  draw  their  nutriment,  and  some- 
times even  put  forth  little  flowers  of  their 
own;  but  they  have  no  root  of  their  own, 
and  hence  no  strength  and  no  glory.  It  is 
a  positive  ordinance  of  Him  who  has  made 
both  nature  and  man,  and  it  is  as  true  of 
races  as  it  is  of  plants,  that  everything  must 


grow  from  its  own  root.  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  every  individual  plant,  there  must  be  a 
living  seed,  and  that  seed  must  derive  from 
the  soil  moisture  and  warmth  ere  it  can  be 
evolved,  so  with  man.  He. must  have  ca- 
pacities. There  must  be  within  him  the 
qualities  of  couragle,  patience,  hopefulness. 
There  must  be  in  the  soil  of  his  heart  those 
mental  and  moral  traits  that  give  moisture 
and  warmth  to  the  seed ;  and  there  must  be 
time  for  all  this,  and  proper  surroundings 
and  agencies.  All  this  means  to  the  negro 
race  of  the  present  day  an  education  which 
shall  be  intellectual  only  in  so  far  as  to 
qualify  him  for  citizenship,  but  chiefly  in- 
dustrial and  moral. 

This  is  the  true  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  it  is  a  problem  which  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  consider.  When  the  negro  race  of 
this  country  shall  get  the  system  of  educa- 
tion it  ought  to  have,  we  may  look  for  as- 
tonishing results.  What,  indeed,  would  it  be 
extravagant  to  hope  from  him,  when  we  re- 
member that  it  was  but  a  brief  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  his  shackles  were  struck  off,  and 
he  entered  the  race  of  life  with  scarcely  a 
dollar  in  his  possession,  and  worse  than  all, 
with  nearly  every  man's  hand  against  him, 
throughout  the  South,  encountering  the  bit- 
terest opposition  and  prejudice  on  all  sides. 
Nevertheless  he  has  succeeded,  in  spite  ot 
every  obstacle,  in  arousing  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  to  him  as  a  producer 
and  not  merely  a  consumer,  when  he  step 
forward,  as  he  might  do  to-day,  holding  in 
his  hand  the  vouchers  for  the  remarkable  fact 
that  five  million  acres  of  the  best  soil  in  the 
South  are  owned  by  negroes,  producing  a 
million  more  bales  of  cotton  annually  than 
before  the  war,  whilst  they  have  fifty-six 
million  dollars  on  deposit  in  bank,  and  pay 
taxes  on  one  hundred  million  dollars  worth 
of  property — statistics  gathered  not  by  black 
but  by  white  men  ! 

It  is  a  very  foolish  thing  to  make  it  a  mat- 
ter of  reproach  against  the  negro  race  that  it 
has  endured  slavery.  The  reproach  belongs 
not  upon  themselves,  but  upon  the  white 
race  that  enslaved  them.  There  are  those 
who  say  their  two  centuries  of  bondage  on 
this  continent  resulted  in  fostering  every  ser- 
vile vice  and  crushing  every  manly  aspira- 
tion. This  is  not  true.  It  is  unfair  to  both 
masters  and  slaves.  Not  that  this  involves 
running  to  the  contrary  folly  of  representing 
the  life  of  the  negro  in  slavery  as  a  paradise. 
Nay,  indeed  there  was  enough  of  sin  and 
sorrow  and  suffering  in  it  to  touch  any  heart : 
but  the  fact  that  the  negro,  at  the  close  of  his 
period  of  slavery,  had  made  such  tremendous 
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progress  during  its  continuance,  as  compared 
with  what  he  was  when  sold,  a  naked  captive 
on^  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  the  slave-hunter 
of  his  own  race  for  a  mere  string  of  beads — 
a  poor,  trembling  heathen,  utterly  and  it  al- 
most seemed  hopelessly  ignorant  of  all  that 
concerned  himself  here  or  hereafter;  or  as 
compared  with  the  condition  of  a  negro  in 
Africa  at  the  present  day — the  fact  of  the 
immense  progress  made  by  him  during  his 
period  of  slavery  is  in  itself  the  best  answer 
to  the  assertion  that  this  slavery  was  merci- 
lessly harsh  and  repressive.  Real  progress 
is  never  made  under  what  is  essentially  bad 
government. 

It  is  no  reproach  to  any  nation  that  it 
lived  for  a  season  in  bondage.  Think  of 
God*s  own  chosen  nation  of  Israel.  More 
than  twice  two  hundred  years  it  spent  in  the 
house  of  bondage.  Not  that  this  justifies 
Egypt  for  the  iniquity  of  keeping  them  in 
slavery,  but  God  overruled  for  their  future 
good  the  fact  that  they  thus  lived  in  the 
midst  of  a  nation  which  was  the  foremost  of 
its  day  in  knowledge,  in  science,  and  in 
art.  Israel  expanded  under  the  influence  of 
that  civilization,  and  when  they  went  forth 
from  beneath  the  yoke  of  servitude,  the  man 
Moses,  who  went  before  them  as  their 
leader,  was  a  man  skilled  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  fitted  thereby  in  large 
measure  for  this  office.  The  truth  is  that  in 
the  providence  of  God,  a  nation,  the  same 
as  a  man,  must  learn  to  serve  before  it  is  fit 
to  command ;  must  learn  to  submit  the  per- 
verse and  selfish  will  to  the  authority  of  law 
exercised  for  the  general  good  of  all.  Sub- 
ordination is  necessary  to  order.  Those 
tribes  and  races  which  cannot  submit  to  the 
authority  of  superior  intelligence,  perish^ — 
as  we  have  seen  so  many  Indian  tribes  van- 
ish and  disappear  from  the  earth.  It  is  the 
docile  races,  willing  to  learn  and  become 
civilized,  which  survive  and  grow  and  wax 
great :  and  such  has  been  the  negro  race  in 
the  land  of  America,  in  the  house  of  bond- 
age. And  what  are  they  to-day,  now  that 
they  are  free  ?  Not  a  people  who  refuse  to 
be  taught,  but  a  teachable  people.  Not  Ish- 
maelites,  with  their  hand  against  every  man, 
but  a  people  like  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
whilst  they  served  their  taskmasters,  pos- 
sessed themselves  in  good  degree  of  their 
wisdom  and  handicrafts.  What  high  van- 
tage-ground is  the  negro  race  occupying  in 
this  land  since  its  emancipation,  possessed  as 
it  is,  for  its  self-development,  of  all  the  fac- 
ulties of  the  foremost  civilization  of  the 
world!  This  is  preeminently  the  time  of 
their  opportunity :  the  day  when,  from  the 


ranks  of  their  one  million  school  children, 
their  sixteen  thousand  teachers,  their  fifteen 
thousand  students  in  advanced  institutions— 
for  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  shows  that  fifty-six  nor- 
mal schools,  forty-three  secondary  schools, 
eighteen  universities  and  colleges,  and 
twenty-four  theological  seminaries  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  negro  race,  have 
been  established  and  are  supported  by  pri- 
vate persons,  churches,  and  associations,  at 
an  outlay  of  twenty-five  million  doUais,  this 
not  including  the  one  million  dollars  Slater 
Fund,  nor  the  large  contributions  made 
within  the  last  five  years — when,  from  these 
institutions,  shall  come  forth  noble  men 
who  shall  render  mighty  service  to  their 
brethren  dwelling  in  darkness. 

Even  the  humblest  of  the  race  can  do  it 
valuable  service.  The  great  world  docs  not 
ask  or  care  what  the  negroes  are  talking 
about.  It  wants  to  know :  What  are  they 
doing  ?,  What  is  the  cotton  crop?  What  is 
the  sugar  crop?  How  many  thousand  shoes 
do  the  negroes  wear?  How  much  soap  do 
they  buy?  What  houses  do  they  live  in? 
etc.  Newspaper  articles  do  not  really  an- 
swer these  questions.  Trade  columns  do, 
to  a  certain  extent.  But  the  best  answer 
is  an  humble.  God-fearing  negro,  in  decent^ 
clothes,  living  in  a  good  house,  going  with 
his  family  to  church  on  Sunday,  with  good 
humor  in  his  face  and  sunlight  in  his  heart. 

In  conclusion  :  It  is  written  that  Ethiopia 
shall  yet  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God. 
And  even  at  this  day  there  are  signs  that  a 
great  future  will  open  before  that  vast  dark 
African  continent,  concerning  the  beauties 
and  resources  of  which  so  little  as  yet  is 
known.  Millions  of  dark-skinned  men 
swarm  its  valleys  and  mountain  sides  and 
plains;  and  now  that  its  gates  are  thrown 
open  to  the  world,  greed  of  gain  and  lust 
of  powier  will  compete  with  Christian  zeal 
for  a  footing  there.  In  the  great  movement 
of  the  future,  on  the  part  of  civilized 
thought  and  action,  toward  those  tropical 
shores,  the  negroes  of  our  own  land  will 
play  the  most  prominent  and  useful  part 
Not  in  the  shape  of  any  wholesale  exodns 
from  this  continent  to  that,  but  our  edu- 
cated American  negroes,  as  merchants,  en- 
gineers, surveyors  builders,  contractors, 
preachers,  teachers,  missionaries,  leaders  in 
every  arena  of  thought  and  action,  will  be 
found  among  the  most  useful  and  successful 
pioneers  in  that  great  unexplored  field,  as 
those  who  can  stand  the  climate,  and  best 
adapt  themselves  to  their  environment  there 
on  account  of  their  race  affinities.    They 
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.  will  carry  with  them  the  blessings  of  mod- 
ern progress  to'  their  ancestral  land,  and 
take  their  seats  high  in  rank  and  power  in 
those  States  and  Nations  which  soon  will 
crystallize  from  this  newborn  civilization. 
They  will  carry  the  torch  ignited  at  the  full- 
orbed  sun  of  America's  noonday  glory,  to 
light  the  rising  star  of  the  Southern  hemi- 
sphere !  As  we  gaze  into  the  mists  of  com- 
ing ages  which  hover  over  that  far-off  land 
of  bewitching  beauty,  we  can  discern  the 
dim  outlines  of  a  magnificent  temple  of  re- 
ligion, of  the  industries  and  the  arts  all 
combined,  beneath  whose  arches  a  new  ban- 
ner is  unfurled,  bearing  upon  its  folds  the 
names  of  nations  now  dwelling  in  darkness, 
but  then  living  in  the  glorious  light  of  the 
Gospel,  through  the  instrumentality  of  their 
brethren  in  America,  redeemed,  regen- 
erated, emancipated,  disenthralled ! 


THE  SELF-DUTY. 


BY  SUPT.  C.  M.    HARGER. 


THE  duty  of  the  teacher  is  two-fold. 
While  much  of  strength,  energy,  and 
time  must  be  given  to  the  work  of  the 
school,  there  is  also  something  due  to  self. 
The  relation  between  these  duties  is  one  of 
inter-dependence.  Neither  can  be  neglected, 
nor  can  either  absorb  the  teacher's  life  and 
attention,  without  detriment  to  the  other. 

The  slave  to  the  school-room  tends  toward 
narrowness  of  perception.  His  mind  be- 
comes limited  in  its  range,  and  his  work 
leans  toward  dreary  routine.  The  self- 
lover,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  incumbrance 
upon  the  profession.  The  school  means  to 
him  an  income  of  so  many  dollars — nothing 
more ;  if  his  work  is  a  success,  it  is  so  in 
spite  of  the  teacher  rather  than  because  of 
him.  But  without  bringing  a  charge  of 
egotism  or  of  selfish  indifference  regarding 
his  educational  trust,  there  are  certain 
duties  which  the  teacher  owes  to  self,  and 
which  if  performed  will  react  beneficially 
upon  his  school  work.  Among  these  is  phy- 
sical perfection.  In  each  day  should  come 
a  time  for  exercise,  during  which  the  mind 
should  be  entirely  free  from  all  professional 
care.  Exercise  pays,  not  alone  in  health, 
but  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  shows  both  in 
the  classroom  and  in  social  contact.  The 
teacher  who  feels  at  his  best  every  day  will 
find  his  school  at  its  best  every  day.  There 
IS  a  magnetism  springing  from  the  overflow- 
ing eihuberance  of  health  and  spirits  which 
K  worth  more  as  a  governing  and  teaching 


force  than  all  the  scowls  and  frowns  the 
world  ever  saw. 

There  come  days  when  school  work  seems 
but  a  pleasure,  and  such  days  have  a  money 
value,  aside  from  the  inward  satisfaction. 
Thfe  physical  exhilaration  comes  only  with 
superabundant  health,  and  health  is  the 
direct  effect  of  judicious  exercise.  This  ex- 
ercise for  the  teacher  may  be  found  in  a  spin 
on  the  'cycle,  a  gallop  on  horseback,  or  a 
tramp  afoot.  Lovers  of  botany  and  geo- 
logy may  find  in  the  pursuit  of  their  favorite 
science  many  an  excuse  for  their  walks  or 
rides,  and  at  the  same  time  add  to  their 
store  of  knowledge. 

Literature  offers  a  field  for  an  outside  in- 
terest, but  hardly  one  for  exercise.  Outside 
interests,  however,  are  beneficial,  as  they 
serve  to  rest  the  mind  by  the  magic  of 
change.  Literature  has  an  advantage  over 
other  outside  interests,  in  that  it  has  a  most 
direct  effect  upon  school-work,  both  in  pre- 
paration for  language  teaching  and  training 
the  teacher  in  ready  and  elegant  expression 
of  thought. 

The  teacher,  too,  owes  it  to  himself  to 
*'  keep  up  with  the  times."  There  is  prob- 
ably no  other  calling  at  all  commensurate 
either  in  intellectual  ability  of  its  members 
or  in  numbers  engaged,  in  which  its  mem- 
bers exert  so  little  influence  upon  the  con- 
temporary outside  world  ! 

It  is  no  recommendation  to  a  business 
man  that  you  have  been  teaching  for  several 
years,  unless  he  can  be  assured  that  you  are 
an  exception  to  his  idea  of  the  average 
teacher.  The  teacher  has  an  opportunity 
beyond  that  of  almost  any  other  class  of  the 
world's  workers  to  develop  culture  and  char- 
acter, and  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  do  so. 
How?  Taking  it  for  granted  that  he  buys, 
reads,  and  studies  professional  papers  and 
books,  there  should  come  to  him  two  or 
three  good  newspapers  from  the  great  news- 
centres  of  the  country.  A  book  a  month 
should  be  purchased  and  read.  The  most 
economical  teacher  need  not  be  afraid  of 
spending  too  much  for  books,  if  he  buy  not 
alone  with  money  but  with  brains.  It  is  the 
most  profitable  use  to  which  the  money  and 
the  brains  can  be  put.  It  is  there  that  both 
will  yield  the  largest  dividends.  They  will 
be  dividends  of  broader  culture,  wider  in- 
formation, and  fitness  for  higher  things. 

The  men  who  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
educational  ranks  to-day,  the  men  who  are 
filling  the  offices  of  our  State  and  National 
associations,  are  not  the  one-idea  book- 
worms, nor  are  they  the  scheming  care- 
naughts  who  are  the  hangers  on  of  the  pro- 
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fessioD.  They  are  the  men  who  have  used 
their  time  and  talents  to  lift  themselves 
higher  in  culture.  They  have  been  worldly 
in  the  sense  of  sympathizing  with  the 
world's  thought  and  action.  They  have 
made  themselves  known  and  valued  for  their 
attainments  as  men.  They  are  permeated 
with  the  world's  life,  as  well  as  with  educa- 
tional fire. 

It  is  along  this  path  of  self-duty  that  the 
teacher  will  find  the  way  to  the  highest  suc- 
cess. It  does  not  mean  antagonism  to 
school-room  or  neglect  of  school  work,  but 
it  leads  to  a  broad,  liberal  culture,  an  en- 
thusiastic, life-brimming  nature,  which  shall 
lift  the  school-room,  the  school  work,  and 
the  teacher  higher  in  the  teacher's  sight  and 
higher  in  the  sight  of  the  world. 

American  Teacher, 


WHAT  IS  ELECTRICITY? 


AT  the  close  of  an  able  address  at  Bath, 
England,  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  after  sum- 
marizing all  the  great  achievements  in  the 
electrical  domain,  said  :  "It  seems  incred- 
ible that,  having  utilized  this  great  power  of 
nature  to  such  a  wide  and  general  extent, 
we  should  be  still  in  a  state  of  mental  fog  as 
to  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the  simple  ques- 
tion. What  is  electricity?  The  engineer  and 
the  physicist  are  completely  at  variance  on 
this  point.  The  engineer  regards  electricity, 
like  heat,  light  and  sound,  as  a  definite  form 
of  energy,  something  that  he  can  degenerate 
and  destroy;  something  that  he  can  play 
with  and  utilize;  something  that  he  can 
measure  and  apply. 

"The  physicist — at  least  some  physicists, 
or  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  two  physicists 
that  completely  agree  with  each  other — re- 
gard electricity  as  a  peculiar  form  of  matter 
permeating  all  space  as  well  as  all  sub- 
stances, together  with  the  luminiferous  ether 
which  it  permeates  like  a  jelly  or  a  sponge. 
Conductors,  according  to  this  theory,  are 
holes  or  pipes  in  this  jelly,  and  electrical 
generators  are  pumps  that  transfer  this  hy- 
pothetical matter  from  one  place  to  another. 
Other  physicists,  following  Edlund,  regard 
the  ether  and  electricity  as  identical,  and 
some,  the  disciples  of  Helmholtz,  consider 
it  as  an  integral  constituent  of  nature,  each 
molecule  of  matter  having  its  own  definite 
charge,  which  determines  its  attraction  and 
its  repulsion.  All  attempts  to  revive  the 
Franklinian,  or  material,  theory  of  elec- 
tricity have,  however,  to  be  so  loaded  with 
assumptions  and  so  weighted  with  contra- 


dictions that  they  completely  fail  to  remorc . 
electricity  from  the  region  of  the  myst^ 
rious.  It  is  already  extremely  difficult  to 
conceive  the  existence  of  the  ether  itself  as 
an  infinitely  thin,  highly  elastic  mediom 
filling  all  space,  employed  only  as  the 
vehicle  of  those  undulatory  motions  that 
give  us  light  and  radiant  heat.  The  mate- 
rial theory  of  electricity  requires  us  to  add 
to  this  another  incomprehensible  mediam 
embedded  or  entangled  in  this  ether,  whidi 
is  not  only  a  medium  for  motion,  but  which 
is  itself  moved. 

"The  practical  man,  with  his  eye  and  his 
mind  trained  by  the  stern  realities  of  daily 
experience  on  a  scale  vast  compared  with 
that  of  the  little  world  of  the  laboratory,  re- 
volts from  such  wild  hypotheses,  such  unne- 
cessary and  inconceivable  conceptions,  such 
a  travesty  of  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  na- 
ture. He  has  a  clear  conception  of  electri- 
city as  something  which  has  a  distinct  objec- 
rive  existence,  which  he  can  manufacture 
and  sell,  and  something  which  the  un philo- 
sophic and  ordinary  member  of  society  can 
buy  and  use.  The  physicist  asserts  dogmat- 
ically :  *  Electricity  may  possibly  be  a  form 
of  matter — it  is  not  a  form  of  energy.'  The 
engineer  says  distinctly  :  *  Electricity,  is  a 
form  of  energy — it  is  not  a  form  of  matter ; 
it  obeys  the  two  great  developments  of  the 
present  generation — the  mechanical  theory 
of  heat  and  the  doctrine  of  conservation  of 
energy. '  There  must  be  some  cause  for  this 
strange  difference  of  views.  It  is  clear  that 
the  physicist  and  the  engineer  do  not  apply 
the  term  electricity  to  the  same  thing.  The 
engineer's  electricity  is  a  real  form  of  en- 
ergy; the  speculative  philosopher's  electricity 
vague  subjective  unreality  which  is  only  a 
mere  factor  of  energy,  and  is  not  energy  it- 
self. This  factor,  like  force,  gravity,  life, 
must  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  remain  un 
knowable.  It  is  not  known  what  force  is; 
neither  do  we  know  what  is  matter  or  grav- 
ity. The  metaphysician  is  even  doubtful 
as  regards  time  and  space. 

"Our  knowledge  of  these  things  commences 
with  a  definition.  The  human  mind  is  so 
unimpressionable,  or  language  is  so  poor, 
that  writers  often  cannot  agree  even  on  a  de- 
finition. The  definition  or  energy  is  capa- 
city for  doing  woik.  We  practical  men  are 
quite  content  to  start  from  this  fiducial  line, 
and  to  affirm  that  our  electricity  is  a  some- 
thing which  was  a  capacity  for  doing  work ; 
it  is  a  peculiar  form  of  energy.  The  physi- 
cist may  speculate  as  much  as  he  pleases  on 
the  other  side  of  this  line." 

EUcirical  World. 
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"  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree.  Jock ;  k  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'."     Scotch  Farmtr, 

THE  ireeting  of  the  National  Superin- 
tendents' Association  will  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  6th,  7th  and  8th  of  March. 
The  inauguration  of  President  Harrison  will 
take  place  on  Monday,  March  4th,  and  an 
opportunity  will  thus  be  afforded  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  and  others  desiring 
to  attend  its  sessions,  of  visiting  the  Cap- 
ital on  an  occasion  of  extraordinary  national 
interest,  when  the  city  will  be  seen  at  its 
best,  and  when  an  unusually  large  educa- 
tional meeting  should  be  convened  after  the 
grand  pageant  has  been  witnessed  and  the 
ceremonies,  etc.,  of  the  inauguration  are 
over.  We  hope  to  see  Pennsylvania  largely 
represented.  As  no  other  State  will  have  an 
equally  imposing  force  of  citizen  soldiery 
in  the  military  division  of  the  grand  parade, 
so  let  us  take  similar  rank,  in  numbers  at 
least,  in  the  convention  of  educators  to  be 
held  at  the  same  place  during  the  same  week. 
Washington  during  Inauguration  week  is  a 
city  to  be  seen,  and  not  soon  forgotten — es- 
pecially by  our  wide-awake  Superintendents. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  State 
Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
Soldiers'  Orphans  had  a  conference  a  few 
days  since  with  Governor  Beaver  at  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department,  where  there  were  pres- 
ent Messrs  A.  C.  Reinoehl,  Lancaster, 
Chairman ;  H.  D.  Potts,  Harrisburg,  Secre- 
tary;  Rev.  J.  W.  Sayres,  Philadelphia ;  Geo. 
G.  Boyer,  Harrisburg ;  Prof.  Frank  E.  Ibach, 
Philadelphia;  Perry  Scout,  Wayne  county; 
Rev.  F.  S.  Forgeus,  Altoona;  Hon.  J.  P. 
Wickersham,  Lancaster;  G.  Harry  Davis, 
PhiUdelphia;  and  J.  B.  Denworth,  Wil- 
liamsport.  After  the  interview  with  the 
Governor  the  committee  adjourned  to  the 
Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  where  the 
whole  subject  of  the  care  of  the  orphans  who 
will  be  in  the  schools  in  1890  was  discussed. 
A  number  of  resolutions  were  presented 
embodying  several  propositions;  that  offered 
by  Dr.  Wickersham  was  adopted,  as  follows : 

Whereas,    In  case  the  soldiers*  orphans' 
schools  shall  close  on  the  first  of  June,  1890,  as 


provided  bylaw,  some  1500  children  now  in  the 
schools  will  be  turned  out,  in  most  cases  without 
homes  or  friends  to  care  for  them ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  these  schools 
or  similar  institutions  should  be  continued  until 
1895,  so  diminished  in  numbers  and  so  changed 
in  management  as  may  be  expedient  under  the 
new  conditions. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee is  invited  to  report  the  above  resolution  to 
the  forthcoming  Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  at  Erie,  in  February  next. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  to  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman. 


The  seventh  annual  session  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Congress,  held  this  year  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  closed  •  December  7th, 
after  an  mteresting  session  of  one  week, 
during  which  the  American  and  Southern 
branches  were  united.  Interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Congress  has  increased  almost  every- 
where, as  is  shown  by  the  wide  discussion 
of  the  forestry  problem  and  the  organization 
of  associations  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  was  reported  that  nearly  all  the  States 
now  have  an  Arbor  Day,  either  fixed  by 
statute  or  appointed  by  the  Executive, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota  are 
foremost  in  this  observance,  because  they 
recognize  most  the  need  of  prompt  action. 
The  President-elect  for  the  ensuing  year  is 
Governor  James  A.  Beaver,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  next  meeting  of  the  Congress  will 
probably  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 


Among  the  acts  recently  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  is  the  following 
in  the  interest  of  health  and  decency  among 
the  pupils  in  the  schools.  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  must  be  condu- 
cive to  purity  of  thought  and  propriety  of 
behavior.  School  Directors  and  others  in 
authority  who  neglect  these  things  are 
greatly  in  fault.  They  are  not  subjects  to 
be  much  talked  about,  but  they  should  al- 
ways receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 
Disregard  of  them  is  sheer  wickedness, 
breeding  filth,  sin,  and  shame  in  any  commu- 
nity.    The  full  text  of  the  act  is  appended  : 

Section  i*  From  and  after  the  first  day  of 
September,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven, 
the  Board  of  Education,  or  the  trustee  or  trus- 
tees having  supervision  over  any  school  district 
of  the  State,  shall  provide  suitable  and  conven- 
ient water-closets  or  privies  for  each  of  the 
schools  under  their  charge,  at  least  two  in  num- 
ber, which  shall  be  entirely  separated  each  from 
the  other  and  have  separate  means  of  access. 
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and  the  approaches  thereto  shall  be  separated 
by  a  substantial  close  fence  not  less  than  seven 
feet  in  height.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  offi- 
cers aforesaid  to  keep  the  same  in  a  clean  and 
wholesome  condition,  and  a  failure  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees  shall  be  sufficient  grounds  for  removal 
from  office,  and  for  withholding  from  the  district 
any  share  of  the  public  moneys  of  the  State. 
Any  expense  incurred  by  the  trustees  aforesaid 
in  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  this  act  shall 
be  a  charge  upon  the  district,  when  such  ex- 
pense shall  have  been  approved  by  the  school 
commissioner  of  the  district  within  which  the 
school  district  is  located;  and  a  tax  may  be 
levied  therefor  without  a  vote  of  the  district. 


CONFERENCE  AT  HARRISBURG. 


THE  recent  conference,  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Education  and  the 
Principals  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  was 
very  harmonious.  The  views  of  the  Com- 
missioners Were  fully  approved  by  the  prin- 
cipals of  these  schools;  and  no  doubt  the 
final  report  will  receive  from  them  the  same 
cordial  acceptance,  and  the  legislation  asked 
for  will  receive  their  earnest  support. 

The  Commission  has  been  wise  in  not  ap- 
proving any  disturbance  of  the  general 
school  law  of  the  State.  It  aims  to  aid  the 
Normal  Schols  and  School  Directors  in  intro- 
ducing the  various  elements  of  manual  train- 
ing into  the  schools  with  as  little  friction  as 
possible.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  any  at- 
tempt is  made,  or  will  be  made,  to  turn 
our  schools  into  workshops,  or  bakeries,  or 
dressmaking  establishments,  or  trade  schools 
of  any  kind.  The  ordinary  curriculum  of 
studies  is  to  go  forward,  only  to  be  fully 
complemented  with  the  sure  opportunity  of 
practical  application  by  means  of  a  peda- 
gogically-ar ranged  system  of  manual  train- 
ing. Every  study  will  be  benefited  by  this 
practical  element  of  doings  wherein  mind 
directs  hand  and  eye  toward  definite  results, 
and  itself  gains  in  strength  through  the  pro- 
cess. It  is  not  designed  to  stop  studying  in 
the  interest  of  workings  but  so  to  combine 
the  two  that  they  may  co-operate  toward  the 
result  of  a  cultured  and  capable  manhood 
and  womanhood.  Let  every  effort  be  made 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  such  a  combined 
and  natural  system  of  training. 

As  the  Normal  Schools  should  furnish  us 
with  teachers  properly  qualified  for  carrying 
forward  such  work  in  intelligent,  systematic 
form,  they  are  fully  justified  in  asking  the  aid 
of  the  State.  Their  work  in  this  direction 
should  not  be  crippled  at  the  outset  by  in- 


adequate means.  Every  drawback  at  the 
start  makes  the  whole  line  of  advance  a 
straggling,  staggering  movement,  instead  of 
a  firm,  conquering  march. 

Without  doubt,  as  the  movement  goes 
forward,  many  changes  may  be  found  neces- 
sary and  many  corrections  may  be  required. 
But  these  will  refer  more  to  detail  than  to 
principles,  and  will  be  no  greater  than  those 
which  accompany  the  ordinary  methods  of 
school  work.  The  anticipation  of  such 
changes  should  not  be  urged  as  an  argument 
against  going  forward.  Generally  speaking, 
a  difficulty  boldly  met  diminishes  at  once  in 
size ;  but  when  timidly  shrunk  from  it  grows 
huge  in  bulk. 


FIFTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


THE  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  year  closing  June, 
1888,  which  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  pres- 
ent issue,  shows  that  we  have  in  Pennsyl- 
vania 21,342  public  schools,  of  which  num- 
ber 9,551  are  graded  schools.  The  entire 
number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  is 
2,298,  an  increase  of  17 ;  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools  is  280,  in  the  number  of 
graded  schools  107 ;  number  of  Superin- 
tendents 118,  an  increase  of  3 ;  male  teach- 
ers, 9,003;  female  teachers  14,678;  whole 
number  of  teachers,  23,681.  The  average 
salary  of  male  teachers  per  month,  J38.54> 
increase  of  two  cents;  of  female  teachers, 
;;3o.i6,  increase  of  30  cents.  The  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year  was 
941,625,  aa  increase  of  13,001 ;  cost  of  tui- 
tion, {6,404,894.83  ;  an  increase  of  ^526,- 
145-05  >  c^ost  of  building,  purchasing,  rent- 
ing, fuel,  contingencies,  etc.,  {4,608,- 
096.06;  total  cost  of  system  for  the  year, 
{11,012,990.89.  The  estimated  value  of 
school  property  is  {38,998,783.75.  The 
average  length  of  school  term  in  months, 
was  7.48,  an  increase  of  .35  of  a  month— 
and  an  average  school  term  for  the  entire 
State  of  nearly  seven  and  one-half  months. 

These  figures  include  the  First  School 
District,  Philadelphia.  Excluding  that  dis- 
trict, the  amount  of  tax  levied  throughout 
the  State  for  school  purposes  was  {7,i34r 
701.52  ;  the  average  number  of  mills  on  the 
dollar  for  school  purposes  being  7.64,  and 
for  building  purposes,  3,34. 

In  Philadelphia  there  are  2288  schools 
with  an  enrollment  of  110,258  pupils 
at  the  end  of  the  year;  88  male  teach- 
ers at  an  average  salary  of  {133.20  per 
month,   and   2425   female  teachers   at  an 
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average  salary  of  ^67.20  per  month.  There 
were  paid  during  the  year  for  houses,  addi- 
tions, rents  and  repairs,  1364,675.42;  for 
books  and  stationery  (both  supplied  at  the 
cost  of  the  cityj  fuel  and  contingencies,  a 
total  of  1 303, 094. 80;  and  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries, 1 1, 360, 509. 68. 

The  appropriations  by  the  State  for  school 
purposes  during  this  year  were  as  follows : 
For  Common  Schools,  ^1,500,000;  in  aid 
of  Normal  Schools  students,  ^65,000;  for 
salaries  of  County  Superintendents,  ^86,- 
000,  and  for  the  Complanter  Indians,  I300. 

The  proposed  bill  to  establish  District  Sup- 
ervision being  in  the  nature  of  an  enabling 
act,  permissive  and  not  mandatory,  there 
should  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
its  becoming  a  law.  It  is  a  measure  of  very 
great  importance  in  the  estimation  of  every 
close  observer  of  the  workings  of  the  public 
schools,  and  as,  under  the  Constitution,  the 
Legislature  can  only  pass  general  and  not 
special  or  local  laws,  and  there  is  an  anxious 
desire  in  many  parts  of  the  State  to  provide 
for  District  Supervision,  the  only  way  to  ac- 
commodate such  localities  is  to  pass  a  gen- 
eral law  authorizing  such  supervision,  leaving 
it  optional  with  the  respective  School  Boards 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions  or  not, 
at  their  own  good  pleasure.  Under  the 
proposed  bill,  such  School  Boards  as  want  it 
can  have  it ;  those  who  do  not  want  it  can- 
not be  compelled  to  establish  it,  or  to  take 
any  steps  in  that  direction.  But  it  would 
be  manifestly  selfish  and  unjust  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  to  prevent  the  legislation  that 
would  permit  such  districts  as  desire  it  to 
avail  themselves  at  their  own  expense  of  its 
benefits. 

The  nascent  subject  of  Manual  Training 
in  connection  with  the  public  schools  is 
presented  in  such  manner,  we  trust,  as  will 
aid  in  informing  the  general  judgment  as  to 
the  nature  and  advisability,  and  limitations, 
of  such  training  in  the  public  schools. 

The  recent  legislation  with  regard  to 
Teachers'  Institutes  and  a  longer  school 
term,  has  exerted  a  very  beneficial  influence, 
productive  of  the  best  results,  and  the  salu- 
tary influence  also  of  the  increased  annual 
appropriation  is  unmistakable.  In  truth  the 
importance  of  still  larger  appropriations  can- 
not be  exaggerated.  There  should  be  a 
steady  increase  in  the  general  appropriations 
nntil  the  point  is  reached  when  the  Stale 
shall  pay  one-half  of  the  annual  expense  of 
the  public  schools,  and  the  school  districts 
the  other  Ijalf.  This  would  be  equitable 
apd  just,  and  the  equilibrium  thus  estab- 
Med  would  give  life,  energy,  and  prosperity 


to  the  schools  that  can  be  reached  in  no 
other  way.  This  outcome  is  only  a  question 
of  time.  Within  a  score  of  years  it  ought 
to  be  an  accomplished  fact,  though  fifty 
years  may  elapse  before  we  shall,  as  a  State, 
have  reached  this  ''consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished." 

The  passing  allusion  to  our  State  Normal 
Schools  found  in  the  Report  is,  we  think,  in 
harmony  with  the  principle  announced  in 
the  title  to  the  Normal  School  law,  viz: 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  due  training  of 
teachers  for  the  common  schools ^^^  and  there 
is  no  escape  from  the  inexorable  logic  of  this 
position.  The  time  must  come  when  the 
practice  shall  harmonize  with  the  theory. 
The  sooner  this  is  brought  about,  whether 
by  legislative  endowment  or  otherwise,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  common  schools  and 
the  pupils  who  attend  them,  and  for  the 
reputation  of  the  State  for  consistency  as 
well  as  for  liberality  of  plan. 

Take  it  altogether,  the  compactVolume  of 
reports  recently  issued  from  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  is  full  of  encourage- 
ment to  every  friend  of  the  cause.  The 
present  is  in  large  degree  satisfying  and  the 
future  is  full  of  promise. 


LOCK  HAVEN  SCHOOL  BURNED. 


ON  Sunday,  December  9th,  the  fine 
Normal  School  building  of  the  Eighth 
District,  located  at  Lock  Haven,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  fire  was  discovered 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
basement  of  the  south  wing,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  originated  from  the  ignition  of  a 
barrel  of  coal-oil  by  hot  ashes.  This  wing 
of  the  building  was  occupied  by  lady  stu- 
dents, and  many  of  them  lost  clothing  and 
other  valuables.  Prof  W.  P.  Dick  and 
wife,  and  Miss  H.  £.  Brooks  also,  had  rooms 
in  this  part  of  the  building  and  met  with 
serious  losses.  The  loss  upon  the  building 
itself,  which  is  estimated  to  have  cost  $150,- 
000,  is  partially  covered  by  insurance — to 
the  amount  of  ^46,000. 

The  corner-stone  of  this  building  was  laid 
July  4th,  1873,  although  the  south  wing  was 
only  completed  last  summer,  with  the  aid 
of  an  appropriation  of  ^15,000,  made  by 
the  Legislature  for  this  purpose.  The  build- 
ing stood  on  an  eminence  at  the  northwest- 
em  end  of  the  town,  facing  due  east,  and 
had  a  frontage  of  176  feet.  The  main 
building  was  five  stories  high,  the  wings 
each  four  stories,  with  a  basement  under 
the  whole  structure.      The   location   is  a 
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romantic  one,  commanding  a  delightful 
view,  and  the  magnificent  building  Was  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  city. 

The  school  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
Under  the  management  of  the  present  prin- 
cipal, Prof.  James  Eldon,  the  attendance 
had  been  doubled  during  the  past  year. 
There  were  abont  two  hundred  students 
during  the  fall  term,  and  a  large  number  of 
new  students  was  expected  at  the  opening  of 
the  winter  term. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  con- 
tinuing the  school,  pending  the  erection  of  a 
new  building.  The  Montour  House,  a 
large  hotel  near  the  Court  House,  has  been 
rented,  and  it  was  expected  that  everything 
would  be  in  readiness  for  re-opening  the 
school  on  the  first  of  January.  The  Trus- 
tees and  the  Faculty  are  confident  that  a 
majority  of  the  students  will  return,  and 
that  the  destruction  of  the  building  will  be 
but  a  temporary  check  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  school. 


INTER-STATE  ASSOCIATIONS. 


A  GOOD  friend  of  our  Common  Schools, 
who  signs  himself  "a  reader  of  The 
Journal  for  thirty  years,"  was  much  pleased 
with  the  joint  session  of  the  State  Associa- 
tions which  he  attended  last  summer  and  of 
which  he  speaks.  He  thinks  it  might  be 
well  to  carry  this  Inter-State  Conference  still 
further,  and  many  of  our  readers  will  agree 
with  him  in  this  view  of  the  matter.  We 
take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  his 
communication  as  follows : 

Messrs.  Editors  :  I  think  it  is  nearly  thirty 
years  since  I  have  written  anything  for  The 
School  Journal,  yet  when  I  was  a  great  deal 
younger  than  now,  I  used  to  fire  away  at  people 
hit  or  miss.  My  only  excuse  now  for  intruding, 
upon  your  already  crowded  columns,  is  that  I  de- 
sire to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  to  which  I 
hope  you  will  give  the  aid  of  your  extended 
circulation  in  Pennsylvania. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  joint  ses- 
sions of  the  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  State 
Teachers'  Association,  held  in  July  at  that  most 
delightful  spot,  Mountain  Lake  Park,  in  Garrett 
county.  Maryland,  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad.  This  is  just  the  kind  of 
place  to  bold  such  a  meeting,  and  I  trust  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  own  Association 
will  meet  in  some  such  pleasant  place. 

I  enjoyed  myself  very  much  indeed.  I  had 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  only  member 
of  our  State  Association  present,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  untiring  and  hard-working 
county  Superintendent  of  Somerset  county, 
Prof.  J.  M.  Berkey,  The  sessions  were  pleas- 
ant  and   instructive.    They   were,  of  course, 


different  in  some  particulars  from  our  own. 
Every  one  seemed  to  be  in  earnest  The 
veteran  educator.  Dr.  M.  A.  Newell.  Supciin- 
tendent  of  Public  Instrucdon  of  Maryland,  was 
ably  assisted  by  a  number  of  his  strong  County 
Superintendents.  H.  G.  Weimcr,  Rev.  John 
Squier,  P.  A.  Witmer,  W.  H.  Dashiell,  Alex- 
ander  Chaplain,  and  others.  West  Virginia  was 
represented  by  its  energetic  and  distinguished 
State  Superintendent  Hon.  B.  S.  Morgan,  and 
a  great  number  of  his  co-laborers  from  amon; 
the  Normal  School  principals,  college  profes- 
sors, graded  school  principals,  and  county 
superintendents.'  They  seemed  to  vie  wi& 
each  other  in  trying  to  see  who  would  do  die 
best  work. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  these  reunions,  as  it  were, 
of  the  instructors  from  the  different  States 
might  be  made  of  still  greater  use,  if  they  were 
extended  to  other  States.  Acting  upon  this 
idea,  the  Association  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  Associations 
be  empowered  to  appoint  five  fraternal  dele- 
gates, of  whom  the  President  shall  be  one.  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Educational  Associa- 
tions of  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania 
and  Kentucky,  and  to  report  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  their  respective  Associations;  and  that 
the  above  named  States  and  others  are  hereby 
cordially  invited  to  send  delegates  in  like  man- 
ner to  the  meetings  of  our  Associations. 

Under  this  resolution  there  will  be  a  commit- 
tee of  five  appointed  from  each  of  these  two 
States  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  our  Associa- 
tion at  Altoona.  I  assured  them  that  they 
would  be  accorded  a  very  hearty  welcome  from 
our  Teachers. 

I  trust  that  our  Association  will  do  the  same 
next  year.  Do  you  not  think  it  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  ?  Would  it  not  be  well  for  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  cor- 
respond with  each  other  and  try  to  fix  upon 
such  time  that  all  shall  not  meet  at  once?  I 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  others  who 
may  be  interested  on  this  subject. 


COUNTY  AND  DISTRICT  SUPERIN- 
TENDENCY. 


Messrs.  Editors  :  Excellent  advice  has  been 
gpven  by  our  State  Superintendents  at  various 
times,  urging  the  Directors  to  select  really  good 
men  for  County  Superintendents,  and  then  widi 
earnestness  and  candor  clearly  designating  the 
duties  of  the  Superintendents,  and  showing  Uie 
reasons  why  they  should  discharge  those  duties 
with  fidelity.  The  advice  given  in  some  cases 
produces  the  effect  intended,  but  in  others  it  is 
totally  disregarded.  In  order  to  secure  as  great 
degree  of  fairness  in  examinations  and  impar* 
tiality  in  granting  certificates  as  may  be  possible, 
we  have  a  decided  preference  for  a  board  of 
three  members  in  each  county,  so  elected  or  ap- 
pointed as  to  ensure  the  perfect  independence 
of  each  member.  We  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  this  will  be  popular  with  educators  through- 
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ant  the  State.  Some  of  the  faults  and  failings 
of  Superintendents  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
editorial  department  of  Tht  School  Journal^ 
page  24,  July  No.,  1888.  What  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  District  Superintendents  should  be, 
may  be  a  debatable  question.    If  they  should 


be  required,  in  addition  to  school  visitation,  to 
examine  and  certificate  teachers,  they  should  un- 
doubtedly be  the  same  as  County  Superintend- 
ents ;  but  if  they  not  perform  that  duty,  perhaps 
they  should  not  be  quite  so  high. 
Emporium^  Pa.  R.  Chadwick. 


Official  Department. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  REMOVED. 


IN  the  matter  of  the  application  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Directors  of  the  School  District  of 
Lafayette  Township. 

In  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace 

of  McKean  county.    No.  39 ;  of  February  Sess., 

1888.    Rule  to  show  cause  why  Board  of  School 

Directots  should  not  be  removed,  etc. 

This  is  a  hearing  on  a  rule  to  show  cause 

rited  March  2,  1888,  upon  the  petition  of 
B.  Hasson,  George  N.  Saunders,  P.  J. 
Smeyers.  E.  Breese,  T.  M.  Wagner,  W.  J. 
Parker  and  W.  Cassidy,  seven  taxable  citizens 
of  the  school  district  of  Lafayette  township, 
praying  for  the  removal  of  J.  L.  Shaffer,  E.  W. 
Penfield,  J.  B.  Phillips,  Geo.  E.  Beaumont, 
Thomas  Potter  and  Felix  Quinlan,  the  Board 
of  School  Directors  of  said  district,  and  for  the 
appointment  of  other  directors  in  their  place 
aad  stead. 

This  matter  was  before  us  in  November  last, 
when  in  an  opinion  tiled  at  No.  30,  of  October 
Sessions,  1887,  we  dismissed  the  petition  and 
refused  to  declare  the  seats  of  these  seven  direc- 
tors vacant,  for  the  reason,  mainly,  that  the 
petition  was  so  defective  that  it  failed  to  give 
jurisdiction,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  it 
was  prematurely  executed  and  filed. 

We  did  not  then  think  we  were  justified  in 
vacating  the  seats  of  these  directors  so  early  in 
the  school  year  (even  if  the  matter  had  been 
properly  before  us),  for  the  failure  of  the  direc- 
tors to  appoint  a  principal  for  the  Big  Shanty 
schools,  as  there  was  then  ample  time  for  the 
Board  to  make  such  appointment,  and  furnish 
the  schools  with  a  principal  for  the  full  term  re- 
Quired  by  law,  for  the  school  year  of  1888.  But 
thei  matter  is  now  fairly  and  properly  before  us, 
and  we  propose  to  determine  the  questions  raised 
by  the  petition  on  their  merits,  not  considering 
that  we  are  bound  by  our  former  decision. 

From  the  petition  and  answers  of  three  of  the 
<iirectors,  and  the  evidence,  we  find  that  the 
Board  of  Directors,  by  resolution  of  July  9th, 
1887,  determined  that  it  was  necessary  and 
proper  to  employ  a  principal  and  an  assistant 
teacher  for  the  schools  designated  as  the  Big 
Shanty  schools  of  said  district.  We  also  find 
that  this  was  in  harmony  with  the  action  of  the 
predecessors  of  this  Board  since  the  year  1882. 

It  further  appears  from  the  evidence  that  a 
AtcesMty  existed  for  a  principal  for  these  schools 
for  the  school  year  of  1888.  In  addition  to  this 
we  have  the  unanimous  determination  of  this 
Board  of  Directors  in  July,  1887,  to  employ  such 
principal ;  and  if  more  is  required  on  this  point 


we  have  the  continued  efforts  of  the  Board  to 
make  an  appointment,  from  July,  1887,  till  Feb- 
ruary 25th,  1888,  as  well  as  the  established  fact 
that  sufficient  funds  had  been  provided  to  pay 
a  principal  for  these  schools.  Such  being  the 
conceded  facts  on  this  subject,  we  may  consider 
it  established  that  it  was  a  legal  duty  devolving 
on  this  Board  of  Directors  to  appoint  such  prin- 
cipal. Therefore  these  directors  are  not  now 
in  a  position  to  contend  that  it  was  not  their 
duty  to  employ  a  principal  for  these  schools, 
and  indeed,  we  do  not  understand  them  to  so 
contend,  and  three  of  their  number  have  not 
answered  the  petition,  and  they  offer  no  reasons 
whatever  why  the  whole  Board  should  not  be 
removed. 

It  appears  that  from  July,  1887,  till  February 
25th,  1888,  no  less  than  105  ballots  were  taken 
on  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  princi- 
pal for  these  schools,  each  of  which  resulted  in 
a  tie,  Shaffer,  Beaumont  and  Quinlan  voting 
together  and  Phillips,  Penfield  and  Potter  to- 
gether. Thus  during  a  term  of  nearly  seven 
months,  till  the  school  year  is  nearly  gone,  this 
Board  has  failed,  by  a  tie  vote,  to  discharge  a 
plain  duty  enjoined  by  law. 

As  a  Board  they  levied  taxes  and  raised  suffi- 
cient money  to  pay  all  the  teachers  in  the  district, 
including  the  salary  of  a  principal  for  the  Big 
Shanty  schools.  As  a  Board  they  unanimously 
determined  that  necessity  existed  for  this  princi- 
pal, and  as  a  Board  they  then  sat  down  and 
persistently,  and  we  may  say  stubbornly,  by  a 
tie  vote,  neglected  and  refused  to  discharge  a 
plain  duty,  until  it  is  now  impossible  for  them  to 
perform  this  dutv  in  time  to  do  justice  to  the 
patrons,  during  the  current  school  year. 

We  are  reminded  that  we  should  not  inter- 
fere with  the  discretion  of  a  School  Board.  This 
is  granted,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  prevent 
the  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  this  or  any  other 
Board.  But  is  it  discretion  for  a  School  Board 
to  refuse  for  more  than  six  months  to  discharge 
a  plain  duty  enjoined  by  law  ?  We  think  not 
In  the  language  of  Judge  Elwell  in  a  case  re- 
ported in  the  County  Court  reports  of  January 
28th,  1888,  page  411,  "The  rule  is  not  applica- 
ble when  the  discretion  of  one-half  the  members 
leads  them  to  conclusions  directly  opposite  to 
the  discretion  of  the  other  half.  In  that  case, 
the  house  being  divided  against  itself,  there  is 
no  exercise  of  discretion  by  the  whole  or  a 
majority.  In  such  case  individual  dtscretion  is 
not  to  be  regarded  by  the  Court.  The  statutory 
remedy  for  neglect  of  duty  by  all  the  members 
of  the  Board  ot  directors  is  that  of  removal  from 
office.    Within  the  meaxujig  of  the  law,  all  the 
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members  do  neglect  or  refuse  to  do  any  act, 
when,  by  an  official  vote,  there  is  a  tie,  which 
prevents  the  doing  of  the  required  act.'* 

We  hold  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this  Board  of 
Directors  to  have  appointed  a  principal  for  the 
Big  Shanty  schools,  and  it  is  no  sufficient  reply 
to  the  petition  and  evidence  to  say  that  the 
directors  endeavored  to  do  so,  but  could  not  on 
account  of  a  tie  vote  for  a  period  of  over  six 
months. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  act,  and  it  had 
no  right  to  refuse  to  act  by  a  tie  vote.  And  this 
is  the  only  real  excuse  set  up,  for  a  flat  refusal 
to  perform  a  duty  enjoined  by  law.  We  think 
the  evidence  clearly  shows  that  this  Board  of 
directors  has  destroyed  its  usefulness,  and  that 
by  its  stubborn  refusal  to  perform  its  duty  the 
taxpayers  and  patrons  of  the  schools  have  been 
wronged.  We  make  no  criticism  of  the  individ- 
ual members  of  the  Board,  nor  do  we  inquire 
which  faction  is  most  in  fault.  But  we  do  ad- 
judge that  this  Board  of  directors  as  a  Board 
has  signally  failed  to  discharge  its  duty,  and 
each  and  all  members  thereof  deserve  to  have 
their  seats  declared  vacant  under  the  provisions 
of  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  May  8th,  1854, 
Purdon  286. 

From  the  supplementary  answer  of  John  L. 
Shaffer  and  Geo.  E.  Beaumont,  two  of  the  res- 
pondents, and  the  evidence  on  their  part,  it  ap- 
pears that  on  Saturday,  March  17th,  1888,  after 
notice  of  the  pending  rule  to  show  cause  why 
the  Board  of  Directors  should  not  be  removed, 
and  after  the  petitioners'  testimony  had  been 
taken,  John  L.  Shaffer,  George  £.  Beaumont, 
and  Felix  Quinlan,  the  three  directors  who  an- 
swered the  pending  rule,  called  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  fill- 
ing a  vacancy  caused  by  the  alleged  removal 
of  Thomas  Potter  from  the  district,  and  that  on 
said  date,  Shaffer,  Beaumont  and  Quinlan  ap- 
pointed G.  W.  Koonse  in  place  of  Thomas  Pot- 
ter, and  on  the  same  day  these  four  appointed 
Miss  Prosser  principal  of  Big  Shanty  schools. 

It  was  conceded  at  the  argument  by  counsel 
for  respondents  that  at  and  before  and  ever 
since  March  17th,  1888,  E.  W.  Penfield  and  J. 
W.  Phillips  were  lawful  members  of  the  Board, 
and  that  they  were  not  present  and  took  no 
part  in  the  appointment  of  G.  W.  Koonse  and 
Miss  Prosser.  This  proceeding  was  urged  at 
the  argument  by  counsel  for  respondents  as  a 
reason  why  the  rule  should  be  discharged  and 
the  seats  of  the  Board  not  vacated.  It  therefore 
seems  necessary  and  proper  that  we  should 
determine  the  legal  effect  of  the  proceedings, of 
March  17,  1888,  which  has  been  thrust  into  the 
ease  by  the  hasty  action  of  three  of  the  members 
of  the  Board. 

All  the  showing  we  have  as  to  this  meeting, 
and  what  was  there  done,  is  from  the  three  re- 
spondents who  carried  it  on.  Our  decision  is 
therefore  based  on  their  own  showing.  From 
the  meagre  evidence  on  the  question  of  the 
vacancy  of  the  Board,  we  da  not  decide  whether 
the  seat  of  Thomas  Potter  was  or  was  not 
vacated  on  March  17th,  1888.  Nor,  as  we  view 
the  law,  is  it  of  any  importance  to  decide  this 
question  now.    Conceding  that  the  vacancy  ex- 


isted, our  question  then  is  this :  With  five  law- 
ful directors  then  in  the  district,  could  three  of 
their  number  call  a  special  meeting  and  fill  sudi 
vacancy,  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  respond- 
ents' evidence  ?  We  are  not  aware  that  this 
question  has  been  decided  by  our  court  of  last 
resort,  but  we  are  not  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  proper  construction  of  the  seventh, 
eighth  and  seventeenth  sections  of  the  Act  of 
May  8th,  1854,  which  sections  are  the  law  on 
this  subject.  In  an  able  opinion  by  Judge 
Harding,  delivered  January  5th,  1874,  report^ 
in  the  case  of  Benton  vs.  Royce,  loth  Philadd- 
phia  559,  we  find  this  conclusion:  "The law 
authorizing  less  than  a  majority  of  directors  to 
fill  vacancies  in  a  School  Board,  only  applies 
where  the  number  has  been  thus  reduced  from 
the  causes  mentioned  in  either  the  seventh  or 
the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  May  8th,  1854, 
or  from  the  two  combined."  In  the  very  excel- 
lent little  work  entided  Pennsylvania  School 
Laws  and  Decisions  1887.  on  page  19  we  find 
the  same  construction  put  upon  the  sections  of 
the  act  of  May  8th,  1854,  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  These  decisions  are  in 
harmony  with  our  own  view.  We  do  not  think 
that  with  five  lawful  directors  in  a  district  where 
a  full  Board  is  composed  of  six,  three  of  them 
can  call  a  special  meeting  and  by  their  own 
votes  fill  a  vacancy,  until  the  seats  of  the  other 
two  shall  have  first  been  legally  declared  vacant 

We  hold  that  the  proceedings  of  March  17, 
1888,  did  not  lawfully  constitute  G.  W.  Koonse 
a  member  of  the  School  Board  of  the  district  of 
Lafayette  township,  and  it  follows  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Miss  Prosser  by  less  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  School  Board,  was  without  authority 
of  law,  and  void.  We  think  this  proceeding  of 
March  17th,  1888,  but  two  days  before  the  rule 
for  the  removal  of  the  whole  Board  was  to  be 
heard  by  the  Court,  furnishes  no  reason  why 
this  Board  should  not  be  removed.  But  we  do 
think  this  hasty  and  high-handed  move  fur- 
nishes additional  evidence  that  the  sooner  the 
seats  of  this  Board  of  Directors  are  vacated, 
and  others  appointed  who  will  endeavor  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  in  a  legal  and  orderly  man- 
ner, the  better  it  will  be  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
school  district  of  Lafayette  township. 

It  is  now  adjudged  that  the  specifications  in 
the  petition  hied  March  2,  1888,  are  in  sob- 
stance  true;  it  is  therefore  ordered  and  ad- 
judged that  the  seats  of  J.  L.  Shaffer,  J.  6. 
Phillips,  Thomas  Potter,  E.  W.  Penfield,  George 
£.  Beaumont,  and  Felix  Quinlan,  as  School 
Directors  of  the  school  district  of  Lafayette 
township,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared 
vacant,  and  J.  A.  Foster,  Isaac  T.  Lenox,  Or- 
lando Hagadorn,  William  Shaffner,  W.  P. 
Brandon,  and  F.  W.  Perkins,  are  appointed 
School  Directors  of  the  school  district  of  La- 
fayette township,  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the 
directors  removed,  as  follows,  to  wit. : 

J.  A.  Foster  in  place  of  J.  L.  Shaffer;  Isaac 
T.  Lenox  in  place  of  J.  B.  Phillips ;  Orlando 
Hagadorn  in  place  of  Thomas  Potter;  Wm. 
Shaffner  in  place  of  E.  W.  Penfield;  W.  P. 
Brandon  in  place  of  Geo.  £.  Beaumont,  and  F. 
W.  Perkins  in  place  of  Felix  Quinlan. 
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It  is  further  ordered  that  J.  L.  Shaflfer.  J.  B. 
Phillips,  Thomas  Potter,  E.  W.  Penfield,  Geo. 
E.  Beaumont,  and  Felix  Quinlan,  pay  the  costs 
of  this  proceeding. 

Per  Curiam,        T.  A.  Morrison, 

Associate  Law  Judge, 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Allegheny.  —  Supt.  Morrow:  One  of  the 
leading  educational  events  of  this  month  was  the 
dedication  of  the  new  school-house  of  Home- 
stead. It  is  a  handsome  two-story  brick  struc- 
ture of  eight  rooms  and  a  directors*  office.  It  is 
of  a  new  and  neat  design,  elegantly  furnished, 
and  well  supplied  with  everything  needful  for 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  adl  concerned. 
Directors  contemplating  building  should  see 
this  house  before  giving  out  their  contracts.  The 
building  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience.  In- 
teresting addressess  were  made,  interspersed 
with  music.  Our  County  Institute,  held  in  Pitts- 
burgh, was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  county ; 
647  teachers  were  enrolled.  We  believe  that 
more  effective  work  was  done  at  this  Institute 
than  at  any  we  have  previously  held.  The  di- 
rectors present  organized  a  Directors*  Associ- 
ation, of  which  all  school  directors  in  the  county 
are  members  by  virtue  of  their  office.  Major 
R.  £.  Stewart,  of  Braddock  township,  was 
elected  president.  The  Association  will  meet 
once  each  year,  and  every  director  in  the  county 
is  requested  to  attend. 

Armstrong. — Supt.  Bowser:  Our  County  In- 
stitute was  a  grand  success.  The  weather  was 
fine,  and  the  enrollment  large,  267.  The  in- 
struction was  practical  and  well  received  by  our 
teachers.  Of  course  there  were  a  few  "growl- 
ers," who  never  realize  that  anything  is  interest- 
ing or  practical  unless  it  is  of  their  own  doing. 
The  verdict  of  nine-tenths  of  the  live  teachers 
is,  that  it  was  among  the  best  Institutes  held  in 
the  county  for  a  number  of  years.  We  expect 
to  observe  good  results  from  this  meeting  dur- 
ing our  visits  the  present  term.  The  Freeport 
directors  have  greatly  improved  their  school 
building  by  ceiling  it  thoroughly  with  North 
Carohna  pine.  This,  along  with  painting  and 
improved  furniture,  has  made  the  house  very 
attractive,  and  second  to  none  in  the  county 
except  that  of  Kittanning. 

Beaver. — Supt.  Reed:  The  schools  have 
made  an  excellent  beginning.  The  prospects 
for  a  good  term  are  more  encouraging  than  I 
have  ever  observed  before.  Teachers  are 
showing  marked  improvement.  At  the  close  of 
school  Ust  year,  twenty-five  certificates  of  grad- 
uation in  the  common  school  branches  were 
granted.  This  is  having  a  good  effect,  showing 
to  those  who  are  observant  that  the  best  place 
for  pupils  to  study  the  common  school  branches 
is  in  Uie  common  school  within  easy  reach  of 
home.  Of  the  213  teachers  in  the  county,  but 
thirty.five  are  teaching  their  first  term  ;  and  of 
these  beginners,  eleven  received  certificates  of 
graduation  from  the  common  schools  last  year. 
Many  of  our  teachers  have  rendered  valuable 


service  by  their  work  at  the  local  Institutes, 
which  are  a  strong  factor  in  our  school  work. 

Berks — Supt  Keck:  The  Pike  directors 
erected  a  new  school  house  in  Fronheiser  dis- 
trict The  building  reflects  credit  upon  the 
Board.  It  should  be  furnished  with  improved 
furniture.  The  Court,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  a  few  citizens,  had  issued  an  injunc- 
tion forbidding  the  Hamburg  directors  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  erection  of  their  new  school- 
house,  but  after  the  holding  of  an  indignation 
meeting  attended  by  nine-tenths  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  borough,  the  injunction  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  work  on  the  building  is  now 
proceeding  satisfactorily.  An  additional  pri- 
mary school  has  been  found  necessary  at  Robe- 
sonia.  The  Exeter  board  put  the  natural  slate 
surface  into  three  of  their  school-houses.  Two 
local  Institutes  were  held  in  November ;  one  at 
Pricetown,  the  other  at  Bernville.  At  the  latter 
place  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  accommodate 
all  who  came. 

Bucks — Supt.  Slotter:  The  thirteenth  anni- 
versary of  the  Sellersville  schools  was  held  No- 
vember 29.  The  evening  was  stormy,  but  the 
large  Sunday-school  room  was  filled  with  chil- 
dren and  their  friends.  The  exercises,  consist- 
ing of  singing  and  class-drills,  did  credit  to 
teachers  and  pupils.  This  borough  has  now 
four  schools,  a  High  School  having  been  added 
this  year.  District  Institutes  are  held  monthly 
in  seventeen  different  districts.  In  a  few  of 
them  the  directors  meet  with  the  teachers. 

Cameron — Supt.  Pearsall:  Nearly  all  the 
schools  of  the  county  have  been  supplied  with 
anatomical  charts.  A  local  Institute  was  held 
at  Boyer  Run.  It  was  a  stirring  meeting.  Five 
of  the  district  directors  were  present. 

Chester — Supt.  Walton :  Charlestown  town- 
ship has  introduced  supplementary  reading 
into  all  her  schools.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Warwick  township  has  erected  a 
new  school-house,  neat  and  substantial,  slate 
blackboard,  and  automatic  hard-wood  furniture. 
It  takes  the  place  of  a  building,  the  style  and 
make  of  which  is  fast  disappearing.  We  have 
but  one  more  in  the  county.  May  its  days  of 
discomfort  be  brief!  An  educational  meeting 
was  held  at  Brandy  wine  Manor.  Much  interest 
was  manifested  and  considerable  practical 
thought  was  the  result.  Teachers,  directors, 
patrons,  and  pupils,  all  joined  to  make  the 
meeting  a  success. 

Clarion. — Supt  McNutt:  Two  new  houses 
have  lately  been  completed,  one  in  Porter  and 
one  in  Knox  township.  The  houses  which  are 
thus  replaced  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
Several  houses  have  been  supplied  with  patent 
seats  and  desks,  and  a  few  with  slate  black- 
boards. 

Crawford. — Supt.  Sturdevant:  It  is  quite 
rarely  now  that  I  find  school  grounds  wholly 
without  shade  trees — thanks  to  Arbor  Day.  A 
few  trees  were  planted  throughout  the  county 
this  fall.  At  Cambridgeboro  the  schools  ob- 
served the  day  with  quite  an  elaborate  and  in- 
teresting programme. 

Franklin. — Supt.  Slyder:  Our  schools  are, 
generally  speaking,  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
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We  are  more  than  pleased  to  realize  that  Frank- 
lin county  has  an  honest  and  efficient  corps  of 
teachers.  It  is  with  much  gratification  that  we 
hear  words  of  commendation  relative  to  our 
growing  County  Institute.  Of  the  305  teaches, 
302  were  present  during  the  week.  Forty-six 
directors  were  in  attendance,  and  a  number  of 
them  participated  in  the  exercises.  Three  del- 
egates were  appointed  to  represent  our  county 
at  the  next  State  Teachers'  Convention.  The 
teachers  of  Montgomery,  Peters,  St.  Thomas, 
and  Mercersburg,  have  arranged  for  a  joint 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  Mercersburg. 

Greene.  —  Supt.  Waychoif :  The  Institute 
work  this  year  for  our  county  is  model  school 
work  until  12  or  2  o'clock,  after  which  the  regular 
Institute  begins.  Formerly  our  teachers  made 
reports  at  the  close  of  the  term ;  this  year  they 
report  twice — at  the  end  of  the  second  week  and 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  week.  The  former  plan 
made  it  too  late  for  the  correction  of  errors ;  the 
latter  is  not  only  a  stimulus  to  teachers,  but  af- 
fords ample  time  for  suggestions  before  it  is  too 
late.  By  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  Ragan  & 
Evans,  the  Waynesburg  fndependent  is  placed 
in  each  school  during  the  term.  The  paper 
contains  an  educational  column,  through  which 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  reach  every  teacher 
each  week. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Auman :  All  the  schools  have 
been  visited  once.  The  majority  of  our  teach- 
ers are  doing  better  work  day  by  day.  In  sev- 
eral places  teachers  have  had  some  trouble  in 
school  management.  Parents  are  often  to 
blame  for  not  being  sufficiently  careful  in  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  relative  to  the  school  in  the 
presence  of  their  children.  Literary  societies 
have  been  organized  in  nearly  every  district  in 
the  county. 

Lehigh. — Supt.  Knauss:  The  County  Insti- 
tute was  attended  by  every  teacher  in  actual 
service  in  the  county ;  eighty-five  directors  were 
present.  The  Institute  was  a  success.  Success- 
tuJ  local  Institutes  were  held  in  November  at 
West  Bethlehem,  Seiberlingsville,  and  Egypt. 
The  condition  of  the  schools  is  gratifying 
Teachers  are  more  thoughtful  and  studious,  and 
directors,  in  general,  have  a  better  appreciation 
of  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  The  progress 
and  improvements  made  in  Catasaqua  deserve 
special  mention.  Within  the  past  two  years, 
steam  heat  has  been  put  into  all  the  schools, - 
the  grounds  and  fences  put  into  first-class  con- 
dition, and  the  water-closets  placed  within  the 
buildings.  In  doing  this  work  the  directors 
have  exercised  thoughtfulness,  have  kept  in 
mind  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils,  and  have, 
therefore,  not  overlooked  hygienic  principles. 
But  their  best  work  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
stimulus  they  have  given  the  teachers  to  render 
good  professional  service.  The  teachers  are 
made  to  feel  that  first-class  work  is  required, 
and  that  the  methods  employed  must  be  in 
keeping  with  the  times. 

Lehigh.— Supt.  R.  K,  Buehrle,  after  a  visit 
to  the  Lehigh  County  Institute,  writes :  Among 
the  counties  of  our  State,  "little  Lehigh"  has 
not  figured  very  largely  nor  very  often  in  edu- 
cation literature.    True»  the  State  Teachers' 


Association  has  met  in  its  capital,  Allentown, 
twice  in  eighteen  years,  and  in  the  value  of  its 
school  property  it  ranks  sixth,  leading  such 
large  counties  as  Chester,  Dauphin  and  West- 
moreland. But  to  the  superficial  student  of 
educational  affairs,  as  well  as  to  him  who,  living 
in  the  past,  takes  no  note  of  recent  progress,  Le- 
high is  still  the  home  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man, and  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  are  still 
where  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  To  such  as 
hold  such  opinions  we  would  say,  "Visit  'little 
Lehigh;*  take  special  note  of  its  County  Insti- 
tute.*' If  you  have  done  so,  and  can  find  one 
anywhere  in  the  State  more  abreast  of  the 
times,  or  in  which  the  teachers  obtain  a  greater 
return  for  time  and  money  spent,  we  would  like 
to  know  it.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  us  to  see 
how  thoroughly  interested  the  primary  teachers, 
especially,  were,  and  what  intelligent  questions 
they  asked,  thus  giving  evidence  of  practical  in- 
sight into  the  psychological  processes  involved. 
Their  readiness  to  receive  new  ideas  and  to 
learn  the  new  methods  presented  by  Miss 
Patridge  was  quite  cheering  to  all  interested  in 
this  important  part  of  common  school  work. 
The  division  of  the  Institute  into  three  sections 
made  careful  and  extended  instruction  possible 
and  enabled  the  Superintendent  to  adapt  the 
instruction  to  the  various  grades  represented  in 
county  and  city.  While  much  credit  for  this 
state  of  things  is  due  to  the  teachers,  as  execu- 
tive committee  and  officers,  the  greatest  share 
should  naturally  be  given  to  the  County  Super- 
intendent, by  whom  the  bulk  of  the  work  is 
done  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  upon  whose 
skill  and  management  the  excellence  of  the  In- 
stitute depends.  Nor  is  this  all ;  County  Super- 
intendent Knauss  arranged  for  and  held  a  ser- 
ies of  fourteen  meetings  of  teachers  and  direc- 
tors previous  to  the  opening  of  the  school  term 
in  the  fall.  Although  in  office  since  1872.be 
is  as  fresh  for  and  as  enthusiastic  in  work  to- 
day as  when  first  elected,  and  though  "  not  an 
orator,"  manages  to  put  in  more  good  solid 
work  than  many  a  younger  man.  That  the 
School  Directors  understand  this  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  sug- 
gestions and  appeals  for  rotation  in  office,  wisely 
believing  that  such  a  Superintendent  as  tbef 
have  can  not  easily  be  replaced. 

Luzerne.— Supt.  Coughlin:  The  prospects 
are  favorable  for  a  good  year's  work.  Dot- 
anceton  has  completed  a  very  fine  two-story 
brick  building  containing  four  large  rooms. 
The  building  is  an  excellent  one,  well  lighted, 
heated,  and  thoroughlv  ventilated.  The  dis- 
trict is  a  new  one,  ana  has  made  an  exceUent 
beginning  in  the  line  of  education. 

Lycoming— Supt.  Lose:  At  the  September 
meeting  of  the  Teachers*  Exchange  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  prepare  a  list  of  twenty- 
five  books  of  general  reading  for  the  teachos 
of  the  county.  The  list  was  prepared,  printed 
and  distributed  among  the  teachers.  All  the 
books  have  been  purchased  and  placed  ia  the 
teachers'  library  in  the  Superintendent's  office. 
The  library  now  numbers  several  hundred  vol- 
umes of  standard  literature.  It  is  open  at  each 
meeting  of  the  £xchaoge,  held  on  the  last  Sa^ 
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urday  of  every  month,  and  has  been  the  source 
of  much  good. 

Monroe — Supt.  Paul :  Autumn  Arbor  Day 
was  pretty  generally  observed.  There  were 
not  many  trees  planted — about  75  in  all — but 
tree-planting  represents  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  work  done.  In  this  mountainous  region 
many  school-grounds  are  shaded  by  native  for- 
est trees,  and  many  others,  it  seems,  were  set 
apart  for  school  purposes  because  they  could 
not  be  utilized  for  anything  else.  The  result 
was  that  a  large  number  of  the  school-grounds 
were  uneven,  rocky,  stumpy,  and  generally  un- 
sightly. The  teachers  and  directors  took  this 
matter  in  hand,  and  calling  on  their  neighbors 
to  help  them,  they  went  at  it  with  teams,  brush- 
hooks,  mattock  and  spade,  and  soon  a  num- 
ber of  school-grounds  were  cleared  off  and 
graded.  There  is,  of  course,  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement  yet,  but  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
report  a  good  move  in  the  right  direction.  The 
W.  C.  T.  U.  has  opened  a  night  school  at  East 
Stroudsburg  for  the  benefit  of  children  who 
work  in  the  factories.  Public  sentiment  is 
steadily  growing  in  favor  of  better  schools.-  Di- 
rectors are  takmg  more  and  more  interest  in 
educational  matters,  and  we  look  for  many  im- 
provements in  the  near  future. 

Montgomery.  —  Supt.  Hoffecker:  Every 
teacher  was  present  at  our  recent  County  Insti- 
tute. This  is  the  best  record  of  attendance  we 
have  ever  made.  Arbor  Day  was  more  gener- 
ally observed  than  usual;  343  trees  and  con- 
siderable shrubbery  were  planted.  Appropriate 
exercises  were  also  held  in  many  of  the  schools. 
Abington  district  has  built  a  model  school-house. 
It  far  surpasses  all  others  in  the  rural  districts. 
It  is  to  take  the  rank  of  a  township  High 
School.  The  Rutan-Smead  system  is  used  for 
heating  and  ventilation.     It  cost  about  1 12,000. 

Northumberland. — Supt.  Bloom:  A  great 
deal  of  attention  is  being  paid  to  supplementarv 
reading  this  term  in  the  schools  of  Mt.  Carmel. 
The  improvement  already  made  by  the  pupils 
in  reading  is  very  encouraging,  and  clearly  in- 
dicates the  utility  of  this  auxiliary  in  teaching 
the  subject.  Parker's  Arithmetic  Charts  are  also 
in  use  in  the  primary  grades,  having  been  re- 
cently introduced.  The  addition  to  the  Purdy- 
town  high  school  is  now  completed  and  partlv 
occupied.  The  building  is  neatly  furnished, 
heated  with  steam,  etc.  During  recent  years  a 
progressive  spirit  has  pervaded  this  district, 
though  not  without  opposition,  and  by  the  ju- 
dicious management  ot  the  Board,  it  is  now 
launched  on  the  victorious  side.  The  schools 
have  been  graded,  and  a  curriculum  adopted. 
The  substantial  improvements  made  in  the  dis- 
trict during  the  present  year  reflect  much  credit 
upon  its  progressive  Board. 

Perry.— Supt.  Aumiller:  The  Institute  just 
held  was  the  largest  ever  assembled  in  the 
county.  Hon.  Henry  Houck  added  a  marked 
degree  of  enthusiasm  to  the  Institute.  He  will 
be  kept  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  teachers 
of  Perry.  A  great  many  teachers  took  an  active 
part  of  the  proceedings.  The  lecture  course 
roet  with  the  highest  favor ;  in  short,  it  was  an 
"  all 'round  success."     It  requires  a  good  Insti- 


tute to  fully  open  the  annual  educational  cam- 
paign in  Perry  county. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Herman:  The  directors  of 
Union  weather-boarded,  painted,  and  otherwise 
improved  one  of  their  houses.  Several  others 
ought  to  have  new  furniture.  The  citizens  of 
Adamsburg  planted  a  number  of  trees  in  their 
school-grounds.  In  a  few  years  they  will  have 
the  finest  grounds  in  the  county.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  the  schools  thus  far  visited  are  in 
good  working  condition.  A  local  Institute  was 
held  at  Selinsgrove.  An  interesting  programme 
was  carried  out  by  the  teachers. 

Somerset.— Supt.  Berkey :  Three  joint  local 
Institutes  were  held  in  November — one  at  New 
Lexington,  one  at  Ursina,  and  one  at  Bethel. 
All  were  well  attended  by  teachers,  directors, 
and  citizens.  Teachers  have  taken  a  commend- 
able interest  and  active  part  in  these  meetings, 
and  in  each  case  arrangements  were  made  for 
another  similar  meeting  later  in  the  term.  All 
the  schools  are  in  active  operation  and  doing  well. 

Tioga. — Supt.  Cass :  One  of  the  most  success- 
ful meetings  of  our  County  Institute  was  held 
this  year.  The  work  done  was  good  in  every 
particular.  Mrs.  H.  £.  Monroe  gave  the  teach- 
ers some  very  valuable  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  moral  culture ;  her  review  on  the  Civil 
War,  with  stereopticon  illustrations,  was  also 
very  valuable.  All  but  ten  of  the  teachers  were 
present,  and  over  300  attended  every  session. 
A  local  Institute  was  held  in  Elk  township.  Each 
teacher  of  the  township  read  a  very  interesting 
paper.  Prof.  D.  C.  Thomas,  of  the  Mansfield 
State  Normal  School,  gave  a  ringing  address  in 
the  evening,  which,  together  with  the  work  done 
by  the  pupils  of  the  various  schools,  made  the 
meeting  very  profitable  and  entertaining.  Noth- 
ing is  more  helpful  to  the  routine  work  of  the 
schools  than  these  educational  meetings. 

Wayne. — Supt.  Kennedy :  A  new  house  has 
just  been  completed  in  Preston  township,  one  in 
Damascus,  one  in  Scott,  and  one  in  Lake.  The 
new  brick  building  in  Honesdale  is  nearly 
complete. 

Hazleton. — Supt.  Harman :  We  always  ob- 
serve Arbor  Day  in  the  fall.  The  exercises  this 
year  were  very  pleasant  and  instructive.  The 
practical  results  were  the  planting  of  several 
hundred  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines,  besides  the 
very  useful  lessons  taught  relative  to  trees,  birds, 
fruits,  flowers,  lawn  and  home  decorations.  I 
have  organized  a  "training  class"  for  my  sub- 
stitute teachers,  who  expect  to  become  regular 
teachers  in  our  schools.  They  visit  schools 
under  my  direction;  study  selected  works  on 
psychology  and  pedagogy;  meet  me  for  purposes 
of  recitation,  comparison  of  notes,  criticism,  etc.; 
are  required  to  join  the  regular  teachers  in  their 
reading  circles,  borough  Institutes,  and  all  other 
educational  meetings,  and  in  every  way  pos- 
sible prepare  themselves  for  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  teacher. 

Hazle  Twp.  {^Luzerne  Co,) — Supt.  Fallon: 
Our  schools  are  progressing.  Teachers  and 
pupils  are  doing  good  work.  The  School  Board 
nas  opened  fifteen  night  schools  in  the  district. 
They  will  be  largely  attended.  The  salary  of  a 
night  school  teacher  is  $2$  per  month. 
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Nanticoke— Supt.  Monroe  Our  November 
Institute  was  largely  attended  not  only  by  our 
own  teachers,  but  by  those  of  other  districts  as 
well.  I  attended  the  annual  Institute  of  Schuyl- 
kill county,  also  the  Institutes  of  Hunterdon, 
Somerset,  and  Bergen  counties,  in  New  Jersey. 

PoTTSTOWN — Supt.  Rupert:  A  new  school 
building,  containing  two  rooms,  has  just  been 
completed.  It  is  of  brick,  and  in  every  way 
well  built,  and  furnished  in  first-class  style, 
style.  The  contract  price  was  13,276.  During 
the  last  month,  one  hundred  Norway  maples 
were  planted  around  buildings  that  have  re- 
cently been  brought  under  our  control  by  bor- 
ough extension. 

South  Easton — Supt.  ShuU:  A  great  deal 
of  attention  has  lately  been  given  by  our  teach- 
ers and  pupils  to  the  decoration  of  the  school- 
rooms. A  number  of  them  present  a  very 
home-like  appearance.  One  practical  result  of 
this  is  particularly  noticeable  m  the  fact,  that  a 
number  of  pupils,  who  were  formerly  very  in- 
different as  to  their  attendance,  are  now  among 
the  most  regular. 

Steelton — Supt.  McGinnes:  Since  my  last 
report  the  Trustees  of  the  Steelton  Library  As- 
sociation held  their  annual  meeting.  The 
Librarian's  report  indicated  the  following  num- 
ber of  volumes  read  by  the  pupils  of  our  schools 


in  the  year  ending  November  i,  1888:  Gen- 
eral Literature  401,  Biography  76,  Educa- 
tion 8,  Fiction  175,  History  65,  Science  46, 
Poetry  21,  Travels  212 — total  1004  volumes. 
These  books  are  selected  and  read  under  the 
intelligent  direction  of  the  teachers.  The  high 
and  grammar  schools  are  divided  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  pupil  reads  no  less  than  three 
volumes  in  a  session.  By  the  proper  economiz- 
ing of  time,  this  is  done  without  any  interfer- 
ence whatever  with  their  regular  school  duties. 
The  "  Reading  Hour,"  at  which  time  pupils 
give  an  account  of  what  they  have  read,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  beneficial  periods 
in  our  school  work. 

Tamaqua  :  Supt.  Ditchbum :  All  but  one  of 
our  teachers  were  in  attendance  at  the  County 
Institute,  and  from  the  interest  they  are  show- 
ing in  school  work,  they  must  have  been  bene-      < 
fited  by  the  exercises.  ; 

WiLLiAMSPORT. — Supt.  Transeau :  The  most  | 
noteworthy  event  occurring  during  the  past  | 
month  was  the  re-dedication  of  Dic^nson  Sem-  I 
inary.  There  were  present  on  the  occasion 
Bishops  Foss  and  Vmcent,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  In  the  evening,  the  Metho- 
dist churches  of  the  city  gave  a  banquet  in 
honor  of  the  day,  and  as  a  fitting  close  to  the 
services  of  dedication. 
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OT  quite  two  years  ago  we  congratulated  our  I 
readers  on  having  offered  to  them,  at  last, 
an  adequate  History  of  American  Literature, 
in  the  able  work  of  Prof.  Charles  F.  Richardson, 
of  Darmouth  College.  The  volume  then  noticed 
was  concerned  only  with  *'  The  Development  of 
American  Thought."  The  second  and  con- 
cluding volume  of  this  important  work  is  just 
out  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  8vo. 
Price  $3),  and  being  devoted  to  "American 
Poetry  and  Fiction,"  will  be  found  even  more 
interesting  than  the  first  to  the  great  majority 
of  readers.  It  covers  the  entire  period  from 
1607  to  1886,  though  but  very  few  pages  are 
needed  to  dispose  of  all  the  poetry  and  fiction 
produced  in  America  previous  to  1800,  for  the 
author's  standard  is  high,  and  his  judgment 
severely  critical  and  just.  Indeed,  his  work  is 
the  only  truly  critical  history  of  American  liter- 
ature published  in  our  country;  and  therein 
consists  its  great  value  and  excellence  for  stu- 
dents. As  a  thoroughly  honest,  unprejudiced, 
and  conscientious  literary  critic,  Professor  Rich- 
ardson is  without  a  peer,  and  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  such.  His  earnest  endeavor  to  be 
absolutely  fair  and  just  in  his  work  is  evident 
on  every  page,  and  the  exceeding  difficulty  of 
this  is  felt  no  less  plainly  by  every  reader.  And 
though  the  result  may  not  in  every  case  agree 
with  one's  merely  individual  likes  and  dislikes, 
nor  always  with  the  popular  taste  and  prefer- 
ence, yet  one  cannot  but  feel  that,  if  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  true  standard  of  literary  ex- 
cellence according  to  which  every  writer  must 


eventually  be  judged,  then  Professor  Richard- 
son's impartial  verdicts  will  be  found  much 
nearer  the  final  verdict  of  posterity  than  any  of 
the  multitude  of  opinions  based  only  on  per- 
sonal feelings  and  preferences.  The  study  by 
literary  students  of  such  a  strictly  critical  work 
cannot  but  be  wholesome  and  of  incalculable 
benefit,  if  for  nothing  else  than  as  an  intellectual 
training.  It  shows  us  how  to  study  a  poem  or 
a  piece  of  fiction  impersonally,  as  it  were, 
simply  as  a  piece  of  literature,  dispassionately, 
fearlessly,  independently.  And  this  is  some- 
thing American  students  need  very  much,  and 
something  that  has  never  yet  been  so  success- 
fully done  as  in  this  able,  scholarly  work.  It  is 
its  critical  quality  that  stamps  Prof.  Richardson's 
history  as  unqualifiedly  the  best  yet  published 
anywhere.  We  have  no  other  study  of  Ameri- 
can literature  that  can  compare  with  it  for 
thoroughness  combined  with  comprehensiye- 
ness,  for  fairness  with  charitableness,  for  wide 
range  of  scholarship  with  profound  philosophi- 
cal treatment.  It  is,  and  will  probably  long 
remain,  the  most  adequate,  and  only  standard, 
history  of  American  literature ;  and  the  publish- 
ers have  done  well  to  clothe  it  in  so  worthy  a 
form,  excellent  paper,  generous  margins,  b^u- 
tiful  typography  and  press  work,  and  binding 
as  handsome  as  it  is  substantial. 

As  artistically  beautiful,  even  "sumptuous" 
in  its  luxurious  and  unique  binding,  and  with 
its  hundred  excellent  illustrations,  as  any  "holi- 
day book,"  yet  of  vastly  more  intrinsic  unport- 
ance  and  enduring  value  than  nine-tenths  of 
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the  books  published  specially  for  the  holiday 
trade,  is  Professor  Rodolfo  Lanciani's  work  on 
Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discov- 
eries (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  8vo. 
Price,  ^6.)  The  author  is  a  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Rome,  and  Director  of  the  Roman 
Museum,  and  his  learned  book  is  of  particular 
interest  as  being,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  the  first 
work  of  a  foreign  writer  that  has  been  sent  to  this 
country  for  publication.  The  Riverside  Press 
ought  to  feel  proud  of  the  honor,  and  the  author 
as  proud  of  the  magnificent  style  in  which  his 
work  has  been  brought  out.  The  contents  are 
a  presentation,  in  a  very  entertaining  manner,  of 
the  results  of  the  excavations  in  Rome  made 
since  1871  by  the  Italian  government,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  author.  A  wesilth  of 
antique  remains  were  thus  disclosed  not  only  of 
ancient  statues,  inscriptions,  etc.,  but  of  build- 
ings like  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  the  House 
of  Uic  Vestal  Virgins,  and  the  Forum  itself,  all 
of  which  are  reproduced  in  this  book,  are 
minutely  described,  and  finally  are  made  to 
throw  new  light  upon  ancient  Roman  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  not  less  on  the  social  life  of 
the  Romans,  their  domestic  life,  sanitary  ar- 
rangements, police  and  fire  departments,  public 
libraries,  religion,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
equally  interesting  matters.  No  book  recently 
issued  is  more  important  and  helpful  to  the 
teacher  and  student  of  ancient  history,  throwing, 
as  it  does,  a  flood  of  light  upon  many  questions 
hitherto  in  the  dark  and  subject  to  uncertain 
speculation.  Nor  has  any  recent  archaeological 
work  of  such  importance  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  so  entertainingly  written  and  so  elegantly 
illustrated,  printed,  and  bound  as  this  one.  It 
is  a  volume  as  desirable  for  the  parlor  table  as 
it  is  essential  to  the  historical  library. 

Of  similar  importance  and  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent of  history,  especially  in  its  social,  and  po- 
htical  phases,  is  Dr.   O.   W.  Wight's  People 
and  Countries  visited  in  a    Winding  "J our- 
ney  around  the   World  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.    8vo.    |2.) ;  for  it  is  far  more  than  a  mere 
book  of  travels  such  as  its  title  might  imply. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  student  of  human  progress, 
and  fairly  succeeds  in  drawing  for  the  reader 
"futhful  portraits  of  the  leading  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  world  as  they  exist  to-day,'*  and  as 
compared  with  their  condition  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago ;  with  the  deeper  purpose  of  show- 
ing back  of  all  phenomena  the  God  of  nations 
who  guides  and  directs  them  all.   Dr.  Wight  first 
tells  what  he  saw  in  Europe  twenty-five  years 
ago.    Then  he  takes  us  to  the  Europe  of  to-day, 
to  the  German  Empire,  United  Italy,  Greece, 
Constantinople,  Asiatic  and  European  Russia, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium, 
the  French    Republic,  Switzerland,   England 
and  finally  'to   the    Antipodes,   through  the 
Suez  Canal,  Red  Sea,  and  Indian  Ocean,  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.    The  volume  is  an 
excellent  one ;  just  the  kind  of  book  our  young 
folks  ought  to  read,  and  will  gladly  read  if  given 
the  opportunity ;  therefore  just  the  book  to  place 
in  a  school  library. 

Dr.  Wight  thinks  that  art,  science,  literature 
"can  be  studied  only  in  countries  occupied  by 


Aryan  peoples,"  which  is  precisely  the  idea  com- 
bated, and  many  readers  will  think,  disproved,  by 
Mr.  Percival  Lowell  in  his  brightly  written,  and 
very  instructive  and  suggestive  volume  entitled 
The  Soul  of  the  Far  £W^/ (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  12  mo.  $1.25).  published  in  dainty  style  with 
quaintily  beautiful  and  appropriate  covers.  He 
maintains  that  for  a  symmetrical  and  correct 
knowledge  of  human  civilization  and  progress 
we  miist  properly,  adequately,  study  our  antipo- 
des, especially  the  Chinese,  Coreans,  and  Japan- 
ese. Therefore,  as  one  intimately  acquainted 
with  these,  he  gives  us,  in  charming  style,  de- 
scriptive studies  of  individuality  in  the  Far 
East,  or  rather  as  unknown  there,  the  Family, 
Adoption,  Language,  Nature  and  Art,  Re- 
ligion, and  Imagination.  We  have  never  read 
a  book  from  which  we  derived  as  clear  and 
favorable  an  idea  of  far  eastern  civilization  as 
from  this  little  volume. 

In  just  as  charming  a  manner,  though  from 
quite  a  different  point  of  view  and  with  a  differ- 
ent purpose,  Mrs.  Susan  E.  Wallace  has  de- 
scribed ifor  us  Egypt  and  Along  the  Bosphorus 
in  her  latest  volume,  bearing  the  title  The  Re- 
pose in  Egypt:  A  Medley,  (New  York:  John 
B.  Alden.  i2mo.  $1.)  The  wife  of  the  author 
of  Ben-Hur  needs  no  introduction  to  our  read- 
ers. As  a  writer  of  sketches  of  travel  she  prob- 
ably has  no  superior,  and  among  American 
women  no  equal.  Her  fascinating  manner  is 
even  more  strikingly  felt  in  this  volume  than  in 
"The  Storied  Sea,"  or  "The  Land  of  the 
Pueblos."  It  carries  the  reader  right  along  with 
her  from  beginning  to  end,  and  makes  him  a 
delighted  visitor  of  places  often  visited  before, 
but  now  seeming  quite  new  as  seen  through 
Mrs.  Wallace's  eyes ;  and  an  enchanted  listener 
to  her  versions  of  the  old  legends  and  traditions 
that  never  were  told  more  poetically,  nor  in 
words  more  musical  to  the  listener.  The  book 
is  abundantly  illustrated  and  excellently  printed 
and  bound. 

As  peerless  among  women  as  Mrs.  Wallace 
is  in  this  department,  so  unrivalled  and  incom- 
parable is  Charles  Dudley  Warner  in  a  kindred 
department  among  male  writers.  This  is  %new 
demonstrated  by  his  volume  On  Horseback 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  i2mo.  $1.25),  giving 
in  his  own  inimitable  style  an  account  of  a 
summer's  trip  by  the  Professor  and  the  Friend 
of  Humanity  through  the  mountain  regions  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee;  to- 
gether with  some  equally  entertaining  Notes  of 
Travel  in  Mexico  and  California.  Who  but 
Warner  could  pack  into  one  volume  so  much  of 
genuine  instruction  and  information,  combined 
with  such  ever-sparkling  humor  and  ever  fresh 
thou  eh  t? 

While  speaking  of  books  of  special  interest  to 
lovers  of  history,  we  must  not  forget  the  volumes 
of  the  "American  Commonwealths"  series,  of 
which  the  thirteenth  is  just  out,  Ohio:  First 
Fruits  of  the  Ordinance  of  lySy,  by  the  Hon. 
Rufus  King  (Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.  i6mo. 
I1.25).  It  IS  one  of  the  fullest,  most  interesting, 
and  most  ably  written  volumes  of  this  very  ex- 
cellent series,  which  has  already  found  a 
deserved  place  of  prominence  in  every  library 
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pretending  to  any  de^ee  of  completeness  on 
the  subject  of  American  historv.  Mr.  King 
traces  the  history  of  Ohio,  the  third  in  population 
among  the  States  of  the  Union,  from  its  first 
settlement  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
there  are  indeed  few  of  the  States  that  have  a 
more  intensely  interesting  or  a  more  honorable 
history.  It  deserves  its  nill  treatment,  so  care- 
fully done,  and  with  such  combined  literary 
and  statesman-like  ability.  The  first  begin- 
nings of  Ohio  fall  into  that  period  which  John 
Fiske  deals  with  so  thoroughly  and  minutely  in 
his  handsome  volume  on  The  Critical  Period  of 
American  History  lySj-iySg  (Houghton,  Miff- 
lin &  Co.  8vo.  |2),  a  work  which  at  once 
must  stamp  its  learned  author  as  one  of  the 
most  philosophical  historians  America  has  yet 
produced,  and  entitles  him  fairly  to  a  place  by 
the  side  of  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  and 
Parkman.  Indeed,  though  covering  onlv  a  few 
years  of  time,  that  time  was  so  critically  im- 
portant, and  the  records  of  it  so  confusing  and 
mvolved,  the  causes  and  factors  at  work  so  in- 
tricate and  various,  that  to  have  given  a  clear 
and  satisfactory  account  thereof,  as  Mr.  Fiske 
has  done,  is  a  feat  which  it  is  verjr  doubtful 
whether  any  other  American  historian  could 
have  accomplished.  At  any  rate,  neither  Ban- 
croft nor  McMaster,  whose  histories  include  that 
period,  the  one  endinp^,  the  other  beginning, 
with  it,  have  treated  it  m  anything  like  as  satis- 
factory manner  or  spirit.  It  belongs  just  be- 
tween the  histories  of  those  two  authors,  and, 
we  may  say,  it  is  essential  to  the  completeness 
of  either.  It  is  not  a  book  for  the  superficial 
reader  of  history,  but  pre-eminently  one  for  the 
historical  student ;  while  at  the  same  time,  such 
is  the  enviable  literary  grace  and  skill,  that  even 
the  superficial  reader  will  probably  find  it  full 
of  interest  and  entertainment. 

From  the  history  of  a  nation's  life  to  that  of  a 
people's  thoughts  should  not  be  a  very  long 
step.  At  all  events  it  is  generally  concluded 
that  some  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy  is 
necessary  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
histqry  of  Greece.  A  very  clear  and  concise 
sketch  of  Greek  thought  is  given  us  by  Prof. 
B.  C.  Burt  in  his  Brief  History  of  Greek  Phil- 
osophy (hosUm-,  Ginn  &  Co.  i2mo.).  While 
of  course  it  is  not  a  very  full  or  exhaustive 
history,  such  as  the  special  student  would  want, 
it  is  such  a  connected  account  of  the  chief  think- 
ers and  theories  of  ancient  Greece,  from  Thales 
to  Proclus,  as  the  general  reader  will  find  most 
satisfactory  and  interesting.  Its  clear  and 
orderly  arrangement  and  plain  language  are 
much  to  be  commended,  and  fit  the  book  emi- 
nently for  school  use.  We  know  of  no  other 
similar  work  so  well  adapted  for  this  purpose  as 
the  neat  and  compact  volume  before  us. 

Of  lighter  literature  that  the  month  has 
has  brought  us,  a  pretty  volume  of  miscellane- 
ous essays  by  Harold  Van  Santvoord  deserves 
mention.  It  bears  the  appropriate  title  of  Haif- 
Holidays :  Elysian  Dreams  and  Sober  Real- 
ities (John  B.  Alden.  i2mo.  75  cts),  and 
brightly,  lightly,  fancifully,  or  as  often  thought- 
fully, seriously,  and  sugp^estively,  but  always 
gracefully    and    with    originality,    the    author 


touches  on  subjects  as  diverse  as  Ghosts  and 
the  Key  to  History,  on  Kissing  and  on  Think- 
ing, on  Pipes  and  Tobacco  and  on  Sermons  in 
Hot  Weather,  and  on  a  score  of  other  subjects. 
We  seldom  come  across  volumes  of  essays  such 
as  these  nowadays,  which  makes  this  one  all  the 
more  welcome  and  refreshing.  The  same  pub- 
lisher has  also  issued  in  a  handsome  8vo  vol- 
ume, called  Literary  Portraits  (Price,  75  cts), 
the  series  of  biographical  and  critical  sketches 
of  contemporary  and  classic  authors,  with  selec- 
tions from  their  works,  that  have  been  the  fea- 
ture of  his  weekly  magazine  Literature  during 
the  past  six  months.  Its  well  nigh  500  pages  give 
a  surprising  amount  of  information  about  au- 
thors, such  as  could  be  found  in  no  other  pub- 
lication, making  this  volume  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  to  the  general  reader.  Everybody 
wants  to  know  about  the  personality  of  his 
favorite  authors,  yet  where  else  can  one  find  as 
conveniently  the  biographies  and  portraits  of 
writers  like  Lew  Wallace  and  his  wife,  of 
Maurice  Thompson,  Octave  Thanet,  Mrs.  Wy- 
man,  Mrs.  McClelland,  Miss  Frances  Willard, 
Celia  Thaxter,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris.  Paul  Hayne,  the  Russian 
novelist  Gogol,  and  a  host  of  others.  The 
weeklv  magazine,  by  the  way,  from  which  these 
are  taxen  has  been  reduced  to  the  nominal  price 
of  50  cents  per  year !  Less  than  one  cent  per 
number!  One  should  think  that  everybody 
would  become  a  subscriber  at  that  price. 

Speaking  of  Gogol,  his  famous  novel  Taras 
Bulba  is  issued  in  a  new  and  superior  transla- 
tion, and  in  beautiful  form,  by  Mr.  Alden,  and 
is  sold  by  him  for  50  cents,  which  is  just  one- 
third  the  price  heretofore  asked  for  it  by  other 
publishers.  It  is  a  powerful  storyr  of  Cossack 
life  during  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, full  of  wild  strength,  a  story  of  raw  human 
nature  in  fierce  and  bloody  times.  The  histor- 
ical Introduction  by  the  translator  has  a  dis- 
tinct and  high  value  of  its  own,  and  makes  this 
cheapest  edition  also  by  all  odds  the  best  to  be 
had  of  one  of  the  most  famous  novels  of  the  day. 

To  the  literature  of  the  South  during  and  since 
the  Civil  War  must  be  added  two  dainty  vol- 
umes recently  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  A  Blockaded  Family  (i2mo.  Ii.)  is  a 
simple,  unassuming  narrative  of  life  in  southern 
Alaoama  during  the  war.  The  author,  Par- 
thenia  Antoinette  Hague,  was  at  that  time  a 
governess  in  a  Southern  family,  and  tells  her 
story  in  the  straight-forward  manner  of  an  eye- 
witness of  every5iing  she  relates — ^the  days  of 
terror  and  hardship,  of  self-sacrifice  and  con- 
stant anxiety.  It  is  a  touching  tale,  and  full  of 
interest  to  learn  how  necessity  became  the 
mother  of  invention,  teaching  the  people  to 
make  new  articles  of  food  and  of  clothing  in 
ways  and  from  material  never  dreamed  of  be- 
fore. Humor  and  pathos  are  to  be  found  on 
every  page,  all  the  more  profound  and  enjoyable 
because  unvarnished  fact  from  beginning  to 
end.  Our  Phil  and  Other  Stories  [iimo.  I1.25). 
gives  us  as  graphic  and  life-like  pictures  of  the 
negro  just  after  the  war  as  can  oe  found  any- 
where. The  three  stories  of  which  the  volume 
consists  are  **Our  Phil."  "Aunt  Rosy's  Chest," 
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and  "Marty's  Various  Mercies/'  all  of  which 
originally  appeared  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
over  the  signature  of  "Olive  A.  Wadsworth," 
which,  however,  was  a  psuedonym,  the  author's 
real  name  being  Katherine  Floyd  Dana.  No 
one  can  read  these  touching  stones,  so  skillfully 
told,  and  breathing  such  a  peculiarly  sweet 
spirit,  without  regretting  sincerely  that  the 
author,  who  died  in  1886,  was  not  permitted 
further  to  enrich  our  hterature  and  to  perfect 
her  great  natural  gifts.  The  stories  of  this  vol- 
ume have  a  charm  about  them  peculiarly  their 
own,  and  must  be  accorded  a  high  rank  in  the 
class  of  literature  to  which  they  belong. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  books  for  children, 
young  or  old,  that  we  have  examined  this  season 
is  ine  Birds*  Christmas  Carol  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  50  cts.).  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
The  Carol  is  one  of  the  Birds,  and  the  Birds 
are  a  family  of  very  charming  people.  The 
book  is  one  of  those  pure  and  wholesome  stories 
that  help  to  make  people  better  and  happier  in 
the  world.  Its  tone  and  spirit  remind  one  not  a 
little  of  Mrs.  Ewing's  best  stories.  The  pretty 
bincting  of  Uie  book,  the  excellent  paper  and 
print,  and  the  capital  illustrations,  render  it 
especially  appropriate  as  a  gift  book.  One  can- 
not but  wonder  that,  so  long  as  there  are  such 
books  as  this,  at  such  a  low  price,  people  will 
still  spend  their  money  on  mere  fancy  cards  for 
Christmas,  New  Year,  and  birth-day  presents. 
Fifty  cents  invested  in  such  a  book  will  do  more 
good,  and  give  more  pleasure,  too,  than  any  five 
dollars'  worth  of  cards.  Another  juvenile  just 
published  by  the  same  firm  is  The  Chezzles 
(i2mo.  1 1. 50),  a  very  fresh  and  entertaining 
story,  written  and  illustrated  by  Lucy  Gibbons 
Morse.  If  written  primarily  for  children,  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  find  fully  as  many  readers  among 
grown  people.  Why  should  not  such  books  as 
these  last  two  be  reckoned  among  the  very  best 
Sunday-school  literature  in  existence?  If  we 
had  more  like  them  in  the  Sunday-school 
library,  the  true  purpose  and  need  of  the  latter 
would  certainly  be  better  fulfilled  than  now, 
when  so  much  that  is  neither  true  to  nature  nor 
to  art,  neither  good  religion  nor  good  hterature, 
b  put  upon  its  shelves. 

Aldin's  Manifold  Cyclopedia  or  Knowledge 
AND  Language.  New  York  :  John  B,  Alden. 
Volome  IX  is  the  latest  received  of  this  important 
pablication.  It  contains  632  pages  and  numerous 
illnstrations,  smd  Uke  the  rest  of  the  volumes  is  bound 
other  in  cloth  at  50  cents  per  volume,  or  in  half- 
morocco  at  65  cents,  making  it  in  either  form  the 
cheapest  reliable  and  comprehensive  cyclopedia  and 
dictioDary  in  the  langui^e.  Not  only  does  its  mar- 
vellously low  price  make  it  a  boon  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  people  who  cannot  afford  the  high-priced 
works  that  once  were  the  only  ones  of  the  lund  to  be 
had,  but  its  very  handy  form,  in  small  8  vo.  or  large 
12  mo.  volumes,  makes  it  preferable  to  many  regard- 
less of  the  price.  For  school  libraries  it  commends 
itself,  both  by  its  small  cost  and  convenient  form. 
Ihere  is  no  school  in  the  land  that  ought  not  to  have 
A  good  cyclopedia,  and  there  are  few  indeed  which 
cannot  afford  to  get  this  one,  which  is  as  full,  accu- 
se and  reliable  as  a  popular  cyclopedia  need  be. 
The  same  publishers'  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Litera- 


ture ^  at  the  same  price  per  volume,  is  another  work 
that  deserves  only  praise  for  the  work  it  is  doing  in 
the  cause  of  popular  education.  Vol.  XI  is  the  latest 
published,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  excellence 
of  the  whole  series,  giving  biographical  and  critical 
sketches,  and  well-selected  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  all  the  authors  of  any  eminence  in  the  literature 
of  all  time  and  every  tongue.  The  work  is  one  of 
great  value  to  readers,  and  well-nigh  indispensable  to 
students  and  teachers  of  literature. 
Charming  Songs  for  .Little  Warblers.  By 
George  Gill.  Boston :  Boston  School  Supply  Co. 
The  title  of  this  little  book  states  fairly  the  charac- 
ter of  its  contents,  for  most  of  the  seventy-eight  songs 
found  here  are  indeed  "  charming."  They  are 
culled  from  the  child-music  of  many  lands,  and  that 
with  good  judgment,  by  one  who  evidently  enjoyed 
his  work  of  selection  and  arrangement. 
A  Quiz  Manual  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
OF  Teaching.  By  Albert  P.  Scuthwick,  A.  M. 
New  York  :  E.  L,  Kellogg  &•  Co.  i6mo.,pp.  132. 
A  handy  and  useful  little  manual  for  teachers.  It 
contains  about  twenty-five  pages  of  questions  on  the 
subjects  of  What  is  Education  ?,  Reading,  Arithme- 
tic, Natural  History,  etc.,  while  the  rest  of  the  volume 
contains  answers  to  these  questions,  both  original  and 
selected  from  the  writings  of  leading  authorities.  It 
appears  to  be  well  arranged,  comprehensive  and  reli- 
able, and  thoroughly  adapted  to  fulfill  its  purpose. 
A  College  Algebra.  By  G.  A.  JVeniworth,  Bos- 
ton. Ginn  6*  CV>.,  T2mo.  pp.  4^4,  Price,  $1.6^^ 
Wentworth's  Series  of  Mathematics  seems  to  be 
steadily  growing  in  popularity.  We  have  frequendy 
pointed  out  the  characteristics  and  good  qualities  of 
Prof.  Wentworth's  books.  The  present  volume  is 
designed  for  college  use,  and  gives  within  a  compass 
of  a  one  year's  course  a  full  discussion  of  Quadratic 
Equations,  the  Binomial  Theorom,  Choice,  Chance, 
Series,  Determinants,  and  the  General  Properties  of 
Equations.  The  paper,  print,  binding,  etc.,  are  un- 
usually good. 

Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Chemistry. 

By  R.  P.   Wiiliams,  A.  M.    Boston:    Ginn  6* 

Co.     i2mo.,  boards,  pp.  100. 

A  convenient  book  for  the  teacher  of  chemistry,  as 
it  gives  full  directions  for  performing  one  hundred 
important  experiments  in  General  Chemistry  and 
Metal  Analysis,  with  blank  pages  interleaved  for  the 
same.  It  also  g^ves  laboratory  rules  and  suggestions, 
and  tables  of  elements,  compounds,  solutions,  appar- 
atus, and  chemicals.  Though  specially  adapted  to 
accompany  the  author's  "  Introduction  to  Chemical 
Science,"  it  can  be  used  equally  well  with  any  other 
text-book  of  chemistry. 
German  Grammar.    A  Common- Sense  Elementary 

Conversation  Grammar,  with  Exercises,  Readings 

and    Conversations.      By    Dr,    Oscar    Weineck, 

New  York .   F.  IV.  Christern.     i2mo.,  pp.  22^. 

This  modest  littie  work  appears  to  us  to  have  hit 
upon  a  method  more  nearly  right  and  practicable  in 
trying  to  teach  conversational  grammar  than  most 
books  we  have  seen.  The  autiior  avoids  difficult 
grammatical  constructions  and  rules  with  their  end- 
less exceptions,  and  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that 
the  important  thing  is  to  create  in  the  pupil  a  certain 
"grammatical  feeling,"  or  "grammatical  conscience," 
as  it  may  be  called.  In  order  to  cultivate  this  he 
proceeds  upon  a  somewhat  novel,  but  yet,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  very  effective  method.  We  commend  the  book 
to  the  careful  examination  of  teachers  of  grammar, 
as  well  as  of  private  students  of  the  language. 
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AS  THE  WIND  BLOWS. 

Alhgretio  non  troppo. 
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1 .  The  wind  blows  north,  the  wind  blows  south,  The  wind  blows  east  and  west ;  No  matter  how  the  free  wind 

2.  *'  Oh,  wind,"  I  said, "  why  dost  thou  blow,  And  out  to  ocean  roar,  When  I  would  steer  my  little  bark 


Some  ship  will  find     it       best.  Out     on   the  wide  sea,    the  wide  sea,      the  wide     sea, 

To -ward  some  pleasant     shore?"  "Out     on   the  deep  sea,    the  deep  sea,      the  deep     sea. 
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One  shouts  with  happy  air, "  Trim  all  the  sails,  the  wind  is  blow  -  ing    fair."  One  ship  is  sail-ing  a  • 
Op -pose  my  will  no  more;  When  I  blow  shoreward,  turn  thou  to  the  shore.  Yet  if  thy    will   with 
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down  the  west  While  winds  are  fair,  and  waves  at  rest,  See  all  her  white  sails  are  gai  •  ly  set;  Home 
mine  must  strive.  Against  my  might  set  all    thy  skill ;  Do  thou  the  best  that  a   mur  -  tal  can,  And 
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speed  -ing  bark,  Hope  smil  •  eth  yet  I  One  ship  is  toil-ing  far    to    the  east.  With  masts  all  bare,  thro' 
f^ht    me  brave -ly      like     a   inan;Standbythy  wheel,  and  on -ward  go.  Keep  watch  around,  a - 
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foam- ing  yeast,  Strug-gle  all     fierce,    and  stem,  and  wild,  By  wind  and  wave  op -pressed, 
bove,  be-low;  Such  hearts  will  make    the  ports  they  seek  What- ev-er  wind  may    blow." 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


^ 


CONFERENCE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION  WITH  NORMAL  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS. 


PURSUANT  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman, 
Dr.  George  W.  Atherlon,  the  Commis- 
sion met  December  6th,  1888,  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the 
Principals  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  and 
Boards  of  Trustees  thereof,  respecting  the 
general  subject  of  manual  training  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  There  were  present 
all  the  members  of  the  Commission,  with 
Dr.  Atherton  in  the  chair. 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  GEO.  W.  ATHERTON. 

Dr.  Atherton  :  Gentlemen,  1  have  been 
asked  repeatedly  since  coming  to  town  What 
is  the  programme  of  the  conference?  and 
have  been  as  frequently  obliged  to  say  that 
we  have  no  programme.  The  Commission 
designed  this  to  be  what  the  term  we  have 
used  throughout  indicates,  simply  and  solely 
and  emphatically  a  conference,  and  the 
situation  is  this : 

The  scope  of  the  work,  as  we  have  con- 
ceived it,  has  been  that  we  were  to  undertake 
to  devise  such  system  of  manual  exercises,  and 
manual  training,  as  could  be  incorporated 
into  the  public  school  system  of  the  State. 
The  resolution,  which  is  very  comprehen- 
sive in  its  terms,  requires  us,  among  other 
things,  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  Nor- 
nial  Schools  of  the  State  to  this  work  and  to 
the  work  of  the  system  as  it  is  now  estab- 
lished. The  Commission  have  had  numer- 
ous meetings,  and  have  made  investigations 


covering  a  very  wide  range  educationally,, 
as  also  a  very  wide  range  of  experience  in 
other  countries.  At  the  first  meeting  we 
subdivided  our  work,  giving  to  each  mem- 
ber  one  particular  field  of  inquiry ;  for  in- 
stance, to  the  meml>er  who  represents  the 
Normal  schools  of  this  State,  inquiry  with 
relation  to  the  Normal  Schools,  and  the 
part  they  might  take  in  this  work,  etc. 
Now,  while  the  Commission  have  not,  so* 
far,  reached  such  definite  conclusions  as  they 
are  ready  to  put  upon  paper,  there  is  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  which  I  think  I  may  be 
justified  in  stating  as  the  basis  of  the  call  for 
this  conference.  We  all  agree  (i)  that 
some  system  of  elementary  training  can  be 
introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  generally,  of  all  grades,  from  the  pri- 
mary to  the  high  school,  and  (2)  that  it 
ought  to  be  done.  There  is  among  us  all 
absolutely  no  difference  of  opinion  on  that 
point.  And  further,  we  are  thoroughly  as- 
sured that  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  de* 
bate,  but  it  is  a  fact  established  by  experi- 
ence, and  we  hope  our  report  will  bring  to- 
gether enough  of  the  material  and  records 
of  other  places  besides  our  own — many, 
places  also  in  this  country — to  convince  the 
most  skeptical  and  hesitating  of  the  entire 
feasibility  of  the  scheme  wherever  it  has 
been  introduced  or  attempted. 

The  most  striking  thing  that  has  presented 
itself  to  our  minds  is  the  fact  that  in  some- 
thing like  one  hundred  places^  throughout 
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the  United  States,  by  a  kind  of  spontaneous 
initiative,  localities  have  been  led  to  estab- 
lish and  introduce  into  theii^  schools  some- 
thing of  this  kind.  They  have  felt  what,  I 
am  told,  Mr.  Williamson,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  expressed  for  many  years,  namely,  that 
the  public  schools  are  not  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  actual  requirements  of  our  life, 
that  in  some  way  they  are  training  our 
brightest  minds  away  from  active  industrial 
life,  instead  of  training  them  for  it,  and 
thus  that  the  leadership  of  industry  is  pass- 
ing out  of  the  hands  of  our  bright  American 
men  into  those  ot  men  from  other  countries. 
And  you  will  find,  accordingly,  our  great 
scientific  works  and  establishments  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  have  received  their  train- 
ing very  largely  in  Germany.  We  have 
other  qualities  which  largely  supplement 
that  defect,  and  our  American  boys  have  a 
quickness,  an  aptitude,  and  a  facility  of 
adaptation  that  no  other  youth  have  in  the 
world,  and  consequently,  in  spite  of  this 
great  drawback,  we  have  held  oiat  own;  but 
we  are  not  taking,  as  a  highly  organized  in- 
dustrial nation,  our  place  in  the  modern  in- 
ternational competitions  of  the  world. 
Here  are  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the 
West  Indies,  on  the  south  of  us,  and  Japan 
and  China  opening  their  ports  to  us  on  our 
western  coast,  and  we  are  not  taking  our 
part  in  that  trade.  The  material  basis  of 
things,  as  we  all  know,  is  that  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  civilization — that  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  education,  as 
well  as  all  other  branches  of  civilization — 
and  accordingly  if  we  want  to  build  high  in 
other  departments  we  must  build  firmly 
there. 

But  aside  from  that,  the  industrial  fact, 
the  material  fact,  the  fact  which  appeals  to 
the  sentiment  and  to  the  interest  of  the  best 
minds  of  our  people  more  than  any  other — 
that  which  makes  its  impress  upon  legisla- 
tion and  controls  public  policy — is  the  ques- 
tion whether  we,  as  a  great,  vigorous,  lusty, 
growing  nation,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
our  situation  and  endowment,  are  to  be  the 
laggards  in  the  race  of  modern  competition, 
or  whether  we  are  to  step  to  the  front  indus- 
trially, as  we  have  stepped  to  the  front  and 
are  recognized  as  being  at  the  front  politic- 
ally. I  was  very  much  impressed  during  my 
trip  to  Europe  with  the  remarks  of  such  men 
as  Professor  Brice,  who  is  just  publishing  a 
work  on  our  institutions,  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, Professor  of  History  in  Oxford, 
and  whose  work  on  the  Roman  Empire  all 
of  you  must  know ;  Mr.  John  Morley,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  right-hand  man,  and  others  of 


that  stamp,  who  expressed  to  me  in  every 
form  their  admiration  for  the  kind  of  polit- 
ical life  we  are  developing  here  in  the  United 
States.  And  what  surprised  me  most  of  all 
was  that  Mr.  Morley  said  to  me  that  he 
wished  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
could  be  brought  to  view  things  as  we  do  in 
this  country.  Professor  Brice  expressed  the 
same  thought  in  another  conversation.  He 
says,  ^'  It  seems  to  me  that  the  American 
people  look  upon  the  government  as  them- 
selves organized."  I  feel  obliged  to  quote 
these  gentlemen  in  order  not  to  be  accused 
of  spread-eagleism  in  speaking  of  the  posi- 
tion we  occupy  politically.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  American  people 
to-day  represent  the  best  advance  in  polit- 
ical thought  and  experiment  that  has  ever 
yet  been  seen  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
educationally  we  are  in  the  same  position. 
When  I  speak  thus  of  our  industrial  position 
I  do  not  overlook  its  vast  strength  and  the 
vast  accumulation  of  wealth  that  is  going 
on  under  it,  but  I  say  that  with  our  endow- 
ment of  character,  with  our  situation,  and 
with  the  superiority  that  has  come  to  us 
without  any  act  or  merit  of  our  own,  we 
ought  to  be  foremost  in  other  things  as  well 
as  politically.  And,  moreover,  we  shall 
not  in  the  race  of  modem  times,  in  the  race 
for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  we  shall 
not,  I- say,  hold  our 'place  unless  our  people 
are  educated,  and  educated  for  industrial 
life.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
France  said  recently,  in  writing  of  the 
French  system,  '•  The  nation  that  is  best 
educated  will  be  the  first ;  if  not  to-day,  it 
will  be  to-morrow."  And  in  France  the 
idea  of  the  nation  has  been  concentrated 
for  the  last  eighteen  years  on  that  problem 
more  than  any  other — how  to  educate  every 
unit  of  the  French  population  so  that  each 
unit  shall  count  for  its  full  weight  of  force 
in  the  industrial  organization  of  society. 

Now  there  is  a  wide-spread  feeling  that 
our  modern  education  in  the  United  States 
is  not  meeting  the  industrial  requirements 
of  the  day.  It  is  not  adapting  out  boys  and 
girls  to  life  as  it  ought  to,  and  as  it  might, 
and  that  has  led  to  this  wide  spread  cropping 
out  all  over  the  United  States  of  some  effort 
to  remedy  that  defect.  It  has  taken  the 
form  of  manual  training,  that  is,  of  requir- 
ing the  child  of  various  grades  and  stages  to 
carry  along  with  its  study  of  books  the  study 
of  things.  That  is  all  there  is  in  it.  It  is  the 
scientific  idea,  the  idea  of  the  study  of  sci- 
ence, but  as  applied  rather  than  in  the  ab- 
stract. I  was  asking  a  London  teacher  about 
the  effect  of  manual  training — ^and  there  it 
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has  been  introduced  recently.  Their  sub- 
jects of  study  in  the  London  school  board 
are  fixed  by  the  educational  code,  which  is 
established  by  Parliament,  and  they  are  paid 
"  by  results/'  as  their  phrase  is.  They  are 
paid  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  they 
have  who  pass  given  examinations  in  given 
subjects.  Accordingly,  the  school  board  of 
London  cannot  introduce  any  additional 
branch  of  education  of  any  kind  whatever, 
large  or  small,  important  or  unimportant, 
without  the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament, 
unless  by  evasion  or  subterfuge.  There  was 
a  wide-spread  feeling  that  manual  training 
ought  to  be  introduced  there,  but  they  said 
they  could  not  do  it  under  the  law.  Well, 
after  appointing  a  committee,  and  after  long 
consideration,  they  finally  said  they  would 
do  it  if  they  could  get  the  funds,  and  the 
approval  of  Guilds'  Institute,  as  it  is  called, 
contributed  quite  largely  to  t^e  success  of 
the  measure.  This  has  come  to  be  a  kind 
of  propaganda  for  the  whole  United  King- 
dom, just  as  South  Kensington  Institute  is 
in  art.  They  said  to  the  London  School 
Board,  **  We  will  make  you  an  appropria- 
tion of  one  thousand  pounds  for  one  jrear  if 
you  will  establish  experimental  training  in 
your  schools."  They  selected  three  centres 
north  of  the  Thames  and  three  south,  in 
which  they  fitted  up  workshops,  appointed 
an  instructor  in  manual  training,  and  for 
these  three  had  details  made  of  twenty 
scholars  at  a  time  to  come  in  sections  once 
a  week,  I  think,  at  periods  of  two  or  three 
hours,  so  that  altogether  there  were  several 
hundred  children  going  through  that  train- 
ing. I  visited  two  of  the  schools,  besides 
one  or  two  others,  talked  with  the  teachers, 
and  happened  to  meet  a  committee  of  the 
School  Board  that  was  visiting  one  of  the 
schools  the  very  day  I  was  there.  I  talked 
with  them  very  fully,  and  found  that  they 
regarded  the  experiment  not  only  as  grati- 
fying in  every  way,  not  only  as  a  success, 
but  also  as  demonstrating  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  introducing  it  into  the  schools, 
aiid  the  perfect  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
done  on  the  basis  on  which  they  had  it  es- 
tablished. England  is  slow,  however,  and 
it  is  coming  up  only  here  and  there  sporad- 
ically. One  of  the  teachers  said  to  me,  ''  I 
think  among  other  things  it  makes  the 
pupils  more  honest."  I  expressed  some  cu- 
riosity to  know  what  he  meant,  and  he  said 
that  when  a  boy  comes  to  deal  with  a  mate- 
rial thing,  he  makes  a  mark  upon  it  and 
finds  an  impression  he  cannot  rub  out.  He 
finds  for  the  first  time,  in  his  life  that  he  is 
dealing  with  a  fact.    Every  movement  of  his 


mind,  reproduced  through  his  hand,  leaves 
an  impression  that  he  has  got  to  meet  and 
face  and  account  for.  The  consequence  is 
he  comes  to  be  careful,  attentive  and  per^- 
severing,  and  after  a  while  he  begins  to 
think  (without  defining  it  to  himself)  that  it 
would  be  a  mean  thing  to  do  in  his  exami- 
nation of  studies  what  he  would  not  do 
there ;  that  in  his  studies  he  must  work  out 
carefully  his  own  processes  and  results ;  he 
wishes  to  work  them  out  just  as  he  would  in 
the  wood-work,  all  of  which  cultivates  a 
kind  of  responsibility  and  independence  of 
bearing  in  the  whole  tone  of  the  boys. 

I  must  repeat  here  the  testimony  of  the 
London  schools,  because  it  is  so  striking  on 
this  point.  The  necessity  of  introducing  it 
in  the  ^way  I  have  indicated  compels  the 
Board  to  evade  the  law  as  to  securing  pay- 
ment. These  boys  had  to  drop  out  of  their 
classes  for  three  hours  a  week.  They  could 
only  get  their  pay  for  the  attendance  of 
these  boys  by  counting  them  as  present, 
which  they  were  only  constructively,  and 
also  by  having  the  boys  pass  their  examina^ 
tions  on  the  subjects  omitted  during  their 
absence  at  the  shops;  and  the  testimony 
was  uniform  from  all  sources  that  the  boys 
who  went  into  the  shops,  and  had  this  di- 
version of  the  hand  and  of  the  eye  and  of 
the  attention,  came  back  to  their  school 
work  so  much  refreshed  that  they  stood 
higher  in  their  classes  rather  than  lower,  and 
that  there  was  no  falling  off  in  their  compe- 
tition with  classmates  who  had  been  attend- 
ing regularly  through  all  those  hours. 

Now,  throughout  the  United  States,  this 
same  want  has  made  itself  felt,  has  sprung 
up  in  various  quarters,  and  all  kinds  of  de- 
vices have  been  resorted  to  by  intelligent 
and  far-seeing  men  to  establish  the  system. 
It  has  almost  always  been  established  here 
as  a  sort  of  annex,  or  separate  institution. 
In  Philadelphia  we  have  a  manual  training 
school  which  is  doing  work  as  excellent  as 
is  done  to-day  anywhere  in  the  world.  It 
has  been  in  duration  about  two  years,  and 
the  only  objection  to  it,  practically  and  the- 
oretically, is  that  it  begins  up  too  high.  A 
boy  cannot  get  into  it  until  he  has  gone 
through  the  lower  grades.  We  ought  to  make 
it  so  that  he  can  commence  low  and  ascend 
step  by  step,  preparing  himself  all  the  wajr 
tor  entrance  into  such  a  school.  In  Tidi- 
oute  it  is  carried  on  as  a  kind  of  annex  to 
the  public  schools.  Some  intelligent  and 
experienced  men  established  the  plant,  and 
allowed  the  boys  to  go  in  relays  and  sec- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  go  on  with  theii 
studies  in  the  schools. 
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I  have  said  now,  under  the  first  head, 
enough  to  convince  you  that  the  thing  can 
be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done. 

Secondly,  we  felt  that  in  order  to  have 
it  done  on  any  large  and  important  scale,  in 
order  to  have  any  guarantee  for  anything 
like  immediate  success,  we  must  have  the 
co-operation  and  recognition  of  the  teachers 
of  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  State ;  and 
while  this  movement,  in  my  judgment,  is 
just  as  certain  to  make  its  way  as  time  is  to 
pass  on,  it  can  be  very  much  promoted  or 
hindered  by  the  attitude  of  the  Normal 
Schools  toward  it.  Not  only  that  \  it  will 
be  promoted  very  much  or  hindered  very 
much  by  the  question  whether  they  take 
hold  vigorously  to  promote  it,  or  whether  it 
is  allowed  to  grow  up  as  a  kind  of  natural  sup- 
ply to  meet  a  natural  demand  throughout  the 
State.  The  feeling  of  the  Commission,  as 
we  talked  it  over,  was  that  the  Normal 
Schools  are  in  a  position  now,  if  the  legis- 
lation should  be  adopted  for  the  promotion 
of  some  feasible  and  satisfactory  scheme — 
that  the  Normal  Schools  have  the  opportu- 
nity, not  only  of  doing  an  immense  service 
to  the  system  itself,  but  also  of  doing  them- 
selves an  incalculable  good.  Because,  if  it 
is  true  that  the  movement  is  in  line  with  the 
best  educational  thought  throughout  the 
civilized  world — the  movement  of  making 
education  mOre  real — if  that  is  true,  then 
above  all  things  the  Normal  Schools  want  to 
put  themselves  in  the  line  of  that  move- 
ment, and  by  doing  that  they  promote  their 
own  interests  as  well  as  advance  the  work 
they  are  set  to  do  by  the  State. 

In  Sweden  the  system  has  been  introduced 
in  the  rural  schools  more  successfully  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  it  has 
been  introduced  in  the  face  of  opposition 
and  misunderstanding  and  sharp  controversy 
— introduced  simply  because,  after  very  little 
experiment,  it  was  shown  that  it  could  be 
introduced,  and  a  Normal  School  was  started 
at  Nace  for  the  very  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  feasibility  of  preparing  teachers  in 
a  very  short  time  to  do  this  work.  In  our 
report  we  shall  give  some  very  considerable 
account  of  that,  and  I  learn  also  that  a  very 
full  account  of  it,  prepared  as  a  report  to 
the  Belgian  government,  will  be  printed  in 
New  York  by  the  Industrial  Education 
Society  early  in  January.  It  is  entitled 
"  Manual  Work  in  the  Public  Schools,'*  by 
Mr.  Sluys.  He  is  the  principal  of  a  Normal 
School  in  Brussels.  I  went  all  through  his 
establishment,  and  found  him  a  very  intel- 
ligent and  alert-minded  man,  a  man  who 
went  to  Nace  himself  for  the  purpose  of  get- 


ting this  preliminary  training.  There  they 
had  two  things  before  them :  (i)  To  pro- 
vide for  future  teachers,  and  (a)  To  provide 
for  teachers  already  in  the  field.  For  future 
teachers  the  problem  was  simple,  bat  for 
those  already  in  the  field  they  organized  a 
short  summer  course  of  six  weeks  and  in- 
vited the  teachers  to  come  there.  By  ca^^ 
carefully  grading  the  work  they  have  come 
to  this  conclusion  :  That  a  teacher  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence,  by  coming  there  six  weeb 
in  the  summer,  and  going  back  next  summer 
five  weeks  for  review,  has  all  the  training 
that  is  necessary  for  giving  satisfactory  in- 
struction in  the  elements  of  woodwork. 
You  can  see  by  this  how  very  simple  a  thing 
it  is,  and  how  very  feasible  it  is. 

I  may  say  here  that  we  sent  out  a  number 
of  notices  to  all  county  superintendents 
last  year,  offering  to  give  a  short  course  at 
the  State  College.  Fortunately  for  us  there 
were  not  enough  applicants  to  allow  us  to 
go  ahead,  because  our  building  operations 
were  then  in  progress,  and  it  would  have  in- 
terfered somewhat  with  it.  It  is  a  perfectly 
feasible  thing,  however,  and  now  the  prac- 
tical question  is:  "What  can  be  done?" 
Suppose  we  were  all  agreed  that  something 
ought  to  be  done — what  ought  to  be  done, 
and  how'i  Here,  again,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  commit  the  Commission,  because  we  have 
not  come  to  any  definite  statement.  We 
have  compared  our  views,  however,  and  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  this — I  am  per- 
fectly ready  to  say  it  for  myself — that  the 
Commission  will  agree  upon  some  such  prop- 
osition as  this:  We  are  ready  to  ask  the 
Legislature  to  appropriate  to  each  Normal 
School  a  small  fixed  sum  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  plant.  It  may  be  applied  to 
fitting  up  a  room  in  a  basement  or  attic ;  it 
may  require  power,  or  it  may  not.  Some  of 
them  have  power  which  they  can  divert  to 
such  use,  for  running  a  little  machinery,  and 
some  have  not.  Right  here  I  will  say  that 
power  is  not  at  all  necessary.  Some  of  the 
best  establishments  I  visited  in  Paris  do  not 
pretend  to  use  power  for  ordinary  work. 
They  say  it  is  better  to  use  a  foot-lathe,  be- 
cause a  pupil  is  likely  to  have  bis  attention 
diverted  to  the  running  of  a  machine  rather 
than  to  the  actual  manual  processes  of  his 
work,  andk  that  while  the  tax  is  severer,  the 
training  is  far  more  beneficial.  And  I  find 
the  most  surprising  results  come  from  thb 
kind  of  work  in  small  shops  in  Paris. 

I  suggest  the  recommendation  to  the  Leg- 
islature to  appropriate  a  small  specific  sum, 
such  as,  after  careful  investigation,  may  be 
I  found  necessary,  I  should  say  at  a  minimum 
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not  less  than  f  3,000,  and  a  maximum  not 
over  {8,000,  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
give  a  working  start  in  all  the  elements  of 
wood  and  iron,  except  foundry  work,  and 
if  it  were  to  run  up  to  f  4,000,  f  5,000, 
|6,ooo,  f  7,000  or  f  8,000,  it  would  be  ample 
for  all  the  equipments  that  would  be 
needed  for  many  years  to  come,  except  for 
the  addition  that  may  be  needed  annually. 

Then,  secondly,  to  recommend  to  the 
Legislature  the  making  of  a  small  specific 
annual  appropriation  to  each  school,  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  work,  that  is,  for  pay- 
ing the  services  of  instructors  and  supplying 
the  necessary  materials  and  additions  to  the 
equipment.  That  seems  to  me  a  perfectly 
simple  thing,  a  perfectly  feasible  thing,  and 
I  know  effective.  I  know  if  the  Normal 
Schools  of  the  State  can  receive  that  encour- 
agement, it  will  not  only  start  the  thing 
foil  fledged  at  once,  but  it  will  give  to  the 
Normal  Schools  themselves  a  new  right  arm 
of  power. 

That  covers,  gentlemen,  the  suggestions 
substantially  as  they  lie  in  our  minds. 

I  may  say  one  thing  more  with  regard  to 
the  specific  purpose  of  this  conference.  I 
have  already  said  enough  to  indicate  how 
important  in  the  estimation  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  the  views  held  by  them.  We  all 
felt  that  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  State, 
in  the  presence  of  possible  legislation  which 
might  affect  them  very  seriously,  would  nat- 
urally hold  themselves  in  reserve ;  that  be- 
cause of  questions  arising  out  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  locality,  as  to  the 
adaptability  of  the  thing  itself,  there  would 
be  delay,  loss  of  time,  and  possibly  the  loss 
of  interest  \  that  meeting  together  face  to 
£M:e  in  this  way  we  could  ask  questions,  and 
if  our  views  as  a  Commission  did  not  meet 
the  views  of  the  Normal  School  men,  we 
might  have  them  changed ;  that  if  there 
were  a  failure  of  apprehension — an  unap- 
prehension,  so  to  speak — as  to  what  is 
proposed  by  the  Commission,  that  might 
possibly  be  relieved  by  comparison  of  views, 
and  thus  that  we  might  succeed  finally  in 
presenting  to  the  Legislature  a  scheme  which 
would  have  the  cordial,  and  I  should  hope 
even  the  unanimous,  support  of  the  great 
educational  forces  of  the  State.  You  all 
know  that  Dr.  Higbee,  in  his  recent  annual 
report,  has  fully  and  unequivocally  com- 
mitted himself  to  this  general  idea.  My 
own  intercourse  with  him  upon  this  subject 
has  been  extremely  satisfactory,  and  I  did 
not  venture  to  propose  to  the  Commission 
this  conference  with  the  Normal  School  men 
until  I  had  first  conferred  with  him  and 


found  him  heartily  in  accord  with  it,  and  it 
is  with  his  consent  and  very  full  and  hearty 
concurrence  that  we  hold  this  meeting  here 
to-day. 

The  members  of  the  Commission,  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  gentleman  in  the  way  of  sugges- 
tions or  questions,  or  to  ask  questions  our- 
selves as  they  arise,  and  thereby  have  the 
conference  as  free,  frank,  and  informal  as 
possible.  We  will  continue  in  session  as 
long  as  you,  gentlemen,  choose  to  remain, 
or  adjourn  the  session  to  this  afternoon  if 
you  desire,  and  in  any  other  way  will  try  to 
make  it  purely  and  simply  a  comparison  of 
views,  in  order  that  we  may  learn  exactly 
where  we  do  stand.  If  we  disagree  we  will 
understand  the  points  of  our  disagreement, 
and  if  we  agree  we  will  underetand  the 
points  of  our  agreement,  and  so  be  put  in 
the  way  of  co  operation. 

I  shall  be  glad  for  any  further  suggestions, 
gentlemen,  as  to  the  order  of  procedure. 

Dr.  Higbee :  As  it  is  now  about  twenty 
minutes  past  eleven,  and  Governor  Beaver 
has  honored  us  with  his  presence  among  us 
to>day,  I  move  that  we  hear  him. 

Dr.  Atherton:  The  conference  will  be 
very  glad  to  listen  to  Governor  Beaver. 

REMARKS  or  GOV.  JAMES  A.  BEAVER. 

GovEROR  Beaver  :  I  take  it  for  granted,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  my  attitude  upon  this  subject  is 
pretty  well  understood.  I  committed  myself  to 
It  in  advance  of  the  assumption  of  Executive 
duties,  and  so  far  as  that  committal  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  prepared  to  stand  by  it  to-day 
more  than  ever  before. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  this  must  begin 
with  the  teachers,  and  we  are  beginning  to-dfay 
with  the  teachers  of  the  teachers,  and  that  is 
right ;  with  the  men  who  are  training  the  teach- 
ers; with  the  men  who  are  to  provide  the 
means  for  the  training  of  the  teachers ;  with  the 
principals  of  our  Normal  Schools,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Boards  of  Trustees. 

You,  gentlemen,  are  here,  of  course,  to  con- 
sider this  question  from  an  educational  stand- 
point. I  look  at  it  largely  from  a  practical 
standpoint.  I  am  looking  for  results ;  you  ar^s 
looking  for  the  training.  I  saw  a  paragraph  in 
a  newspaper  this  morning  that  interested  me, 
and  that  gives  me  the  idea  I  have  in  reference 
to  this  thing.  I  think  it  was  headed  "  Million- 
aire Coleman  Runs  a  Locomotive."  Robert 
H.  Coleman,  one  of  our  wealthiest  men,  a 
young  fellow  about  thirty- five  years  of  age,  one 
of  the  most  simple  and  unostentatious  men  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  got  on  a  locomotive 
at  Lebanon  yesterday,  and  with  bis  own  hands, 
ran  the  locomotive  to  Harrisburg.  He  is  a  col- 
lege-bred man;  he  told  me  himself  that  he  got 
rid  of  a  good  many  things  he  learned  in  college 
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after  he  took  hold  of  business.  He  ran  that 
engine  to  Harrisburg  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing a  spark-consumer  that  he  had  himself 
inventea.  I  went  with  him  to  Florida  last 
March  and  was  gone  about  ten  days.  The 
day  we  started  happened  to  be  his  birth- 
day. The  birth -day  gifts  had  been  brought 
into  his  car.  Upon  the  table  in  the  dining- 
room  of  the  car — which  was  his  car,  by  the 
way,  as  President  of  the  Jacksonville,  Tampa 
and  Key  West  Railroad — ^there  was  a  beautifully 
polished  oak  box.  It  had  his  name  inscribed 
upan  it,  and  different  dates.  His  guests  were 
very  much  interested  in  seeing  what  was  in  the 
box.  I  supposed  it  was  a  loving  memento,  or 
something  intended  for  the  dinmg-tabie,  and 
that  we  would  probably  see  a  very  beautiful 
work  of  art.  When  we  had  got  under  way  I 
ventured  to  express  my  curiosity,  and  the  box 
was  opened,  and  it  contained  a  set  of  beautiful 
nickel-plated  tools  for  working  in  iron,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  for  working  m  wood.  I  dis- 
covered that  the  car  was  lighted  bv  an  electric 
light  system ;  that  there  was  nobody  about  the 
car  or  Mr.  Coleman's  establishment  who  could 
regulate  that,  or  repair  it  if  it  got  out  of  order, 
except  himself,  and  in  taking  care  of  that  elec- 
trical plant  he  felt  himself  in  need  of  some 
tools ;  and  that  a  couple  of  his  friends— or  per- 
haps his  sister  and  her  husband — had  united 
in  making  him  this  present  in  order  that  he 
might  have  tools  at  hand  for  the  repairing  of 
his  electrical  plant.  On  several  occasions  dur- 
ing the  trip  those  tools  were  brought  into  requi- 
sition, and  he  himself  used  them  m  giving  us  a 
better  supply  of  light  throughout  the  car.  Now, 
here  is  a  man  who,  as  far  as  human  foresight 
can  go,  has  no  need  for  ever  turning  his  hand. 
That  Cornwall  ore  bank,  for  three  hundred 
years  to  come,  makes  its  owners  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  the  world  as  far  so  men  can  be ;  and 
yet  he  not  only  gets  training,  but  he  gets  the 
most  absolute  enjoyment,  from  the  use  of  tools. 
It  was  more  real  enjoyment  to  him  to  get  out 
of  his  car,  go  down  to  those  batteries,  take 
those  tools  into  his  hands,  put  them  into  use, 
and  then  come  to  show  us  exultingly  how  the 
light  was  improved,  than  to  sit  down  to  a  royal 
dinner  or  anything  else  that  we  think  rich  peo- 
ple enjoy. 

I  got  a  little  impulse  in  my  ideas  of  industrial 
training  from  that  trip,  and  from  what  I  saw  in 
the  newspaper  this  morning  in  regard  to  his 
taking  the  place  of  the  engineer  on  the  engine, 
and  running  the  locomotive  himself,  in  order 
that  he  might  observe  the  effects  of  his  inven- 
tion for  consuming  the  sparks  from  an  engine — 
by  the  way,  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the 
age,  for  how  are  we  to  have  perfect  combustion 
until  this  question  is  solved  ?  Here  is  a  man 
who  has  himself  trained  his  hand,  gets  on  an 
engine,  pulls  the  throttle  valve  and  runs  that 
engine  through  to  Harrisburg,  in  order  that  he 
might  see  the  effect  of  his  invention  upon  a 
great  economic  question  of  the  day — a  question 
which  has  perplexed  so  many  minds.  They 
think  they  have  got  rid  of  it  in  Pittsburg  by 
natural  gas,  but  they  haven't,  and  they  will 
have  to  come  back  to  it. 


As  I  said,  I  am  looking  for  results,  and  ycm 
are  looking  at  it  from  an  educational  stand- 
point. Our  interests  are  in  exact  accord.  It  is 
probable  that  the  principals  of  our  Nonnal 
Schools  here  may  look  at  this  question  some- 
what differently  from  the  trustees  of  the  Normal 
Schools  ;  but  no  matter  which  standpoint  they 
take,  I  conclude  that  the  results  at  which  we 
aim  are  all  the  same.  We  may  reach  them  by 
different  processes,  we  may  reach  results  in 
different  ways,  but  we  are  all  aiming  at  the 
same  thing.  We  want  educated  men  for  this 
generation,  and  the  educated  men  of  this  gen- 
eration must  help  this  country  industrially,  be- 
cause this  is  an  industrial  State.  We  must 
make  it  reach  its  highest  industrial  develop- 
ment and  its  very  highest  industrial  realization. 
This  is  to  be  an  industrial  State  for  two  hundred 
years  to  come,  and  therefore,  the  education 
which  we  have  in  this  generation  ought  to  bear 
upon  the  development  of  the  generations  to 
come. 

Now,  it  is  very  easy  to  account  for  the  present 
condition  of  our  educational  system.  We  all 
know  the  law  of  physics  that  is  illustrated  in 
our  old-fashioned  physical  laboratories,  by  the 
ivory  ball  hanging  upon  a  string,  that  the  pro- 
fessor used  to  tsike  way  out  until  it  struck 
another  ivory  ball  in  another  direction,  which 
was  to  illustrate  the  old  law  that  action  and  re- 
action are  equal  in  opposite  directions.  Well, 
our  present  educational  system  was  a  protest 
against  a  system  that  had  run  in  another  direc- 
tion until  it  got  to  such  an  extent  that  the  people 
said, "  Halt !  We  must  have  correction."  And  we 
have  corrected,  and  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme 
in  the  other  direction.  We  were  educating  men 
seventy-five  years  ago  wholly  industrially.  We 
were  giving  to  them  no  intellectual  education. 
We  found  our  boys  when.they  came  from  such 
schools  as  we  then  had  unable  to  keep  their 
own  books,  or  multiply,  divide,  reckon  interest, 
or  do  anything  of  that  kind.  They  were  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  mental  training.  Our  people 
said  this  would  not  do;  those  boys  must  be 
educated :  they  must  be  able  to  keep  their  own 
books,  calculate  their  own  interest,  and  strike 
their  own  balance  sheets ;  and  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  was  to  make  them  do  it ;  and 
this  was  followed  by  the  old  law  that  prevailed 
in  the  Reformation — that  a  protest  against  an 
abuse  led  to  just  what  was  as  far  wrong  in  die 
opposite  direction.  We  say  the  old  apprentice 
system  was  bad,  but  it  had  some  good  things 
in  it.  We  say  that  the  present  educational 
system  has  not  everything  that  is  good  in  it 
It  is  a  great  advance  on  anything  we  had  be- 
fore ;  but  then  the  question  comes  up  whether 
we  are  not  going  too  far  in  the  other  direction, 
and  whether  we  cannot  educate  men  to  fill  the 
whole  round  of  life,  to  fill  it  well,  and  thereby 
add  their  quota  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  age 
and  generation. 

You,  gentlemen,  are  going  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion very  largely.  If  there  are  twelve  Normal 
School  principals  and  twelve  Normal  School 
trustees  in  this  State,  who  take  hold  of  this 
thing  with  vigor  and  vim  and  purpose;  the 
result  is  practically  attained.    As  I  said,  you  are 
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the  teachers  of  the  teachers,  and  this  system 
must  begin  with  the  teachers,  and  if  the  teach- 
ers are  taught,  in  order  that  they  may  teach 
our  scholars,  this  whole  problem  is  very  prac- 
tically settled. 

Our  predecessors  built  better  than  they  knew 
in  the  adoption  of  our  present  school  system. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  single  line  of  legis- 
lation needed  to  put  a  comprehensive  and  com- 
mon-sense system  of  industrial  education  into 
operation  throughout  the  entire  Commonwealth 
ot  Pennsylvania.  It  is  attained  already  by  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system  in  some  of  our  schools 
— at  Tidioute,  as  has  been  referred  to.  At  Beaver 
Falls,  a  year  or  two  ago,  they  arranged  to  have 
a  teacher  give  a  part  of  his  time  in  neighboring 
schools.  In  Pittsburg,  Henry  Phipps  has  em- 
ployed a  teacher  for  a  ;school  kitchen  for  two 
years,  and  pays  her  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and 
the  school  authorities  furnish  the  kitchen  facili- 
ties, appliances  and  materials  for  cooking,  and 
the  very  best  hour  I  have  spent  in  twenty  years 
—and  the  hour  that  taught  me  the  most  in  re- 
gard to  what  is  practical  and  sensible  and 
attainable,  in  education — I  spent  alongside  of 
that  little  woman,  Miss  Torry,  who  is  teaching 
that  school-kitchen  in  Pittsburg,  about  which 
Professor  Luckey  can  tell  you  everything. 

Now,  those  thmgs  have  been  done  under  our 
present  system,  and  there  is  no  trouble  in  doing 
them — not  a  bit — under  the  law  as  it  is.    As 
Dr.  Atherton  has  said,  if  the  Legislature  will 
simply  make  a  provision  in  the  way  of  money 
for  giving  every  one  of  our  Normal  Schools  the 
appliances  for  teaching  the  men  and  women 
gathered  there,  and  taking  hold  of  this  whole 
system  which  promises  to  be  of  so  much  good 
to  our  boys  and  girls,  the  thing  is  accomplished. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  pretty  rough  time  as 
to  our  finances.    We  are  in  very  good  shape  as 
it  is,  thanks  to  the  efficient  Auditor- General  and 
State  authorities  in  collecting  our  outstanding 
taxes;  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  given  us  a  very  black  eye  in  the 
gross-receipts  tax  decision,  and  the  Common 
Pleas  of  Dauphin  county  has  given  us  another 
in  deciding  that  the  loan  tax  is  unconstitutional ; 
and  the  financial  problem  is  going  to  be  a  great 
one.    Here,  however,  is  an  idea  that  occurs  to 
me:  Pennsylvania  is  expending  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year  out  of  its  State  Treas- 
ury in  the  care  of  its  insane — and  that  is  all 
right    There  is  one  little  committee  in  this 
State  that  has  set  its  mind  upon    crowding 
everybody  out  of  our  county-honies  into  the 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  they  have  done  it. 
They  have  taken  idiots  and  imbeciles  and  put 
them  into  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,   and 
made  asylums  out  of  them  and  made  them  cost 
the  State  $4  a  week,  whereas  they  did  not  cost  the 
State  $2  a  week  previously.  We  are  taking  people 
that  have  no  minds,  that  never  can  have,  that 
haven't  minds  enough  to  know  when  they  are 
cared  for,  that  are  just  as  comfortable  in  the 
county  homes  as  they  are  in  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  and  we  are  leaving  our  own  people,  for 
lack  of  means,  without  the  training  they  ought 
to  have.    What  is  the  common-sense  of  that 
problem?  It  is  for  the  Legislature  to  deal  with ; 


but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  common-sense  treat- 
ment of  that  problem  alone  would  give  to  our 
Normal  Schools  all  that  they  neea  to  equip 
them  thoroughly  for  the  education  of  those  who 
are  to  be  teachers  of  our  own  schools  for  the 
time  to  come.  It  looks  very  much  to  me.  as  I 
look  at  the  question,  as  if  all  that  is  required 
was  a  determined  resolve  on  the  part  of  the 
men  who  are  in  this  room  to-day,  that  this  thing 
is  to  be  done,  and  it  is  done.  If  the  authorities 
of  our  Normal  Schools  and  the  principals  would 
just  determine  that  this  thing  is  going  to  be 
done,  it  will  be  done.  Perhaps  more  than  one 
of  our  Normal  Schools  have  already  made  a 
start  in.  this  direction,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  one  who  makes  the  best  start  and  does  it 
the  soonest,  is  the  one  that  is  going  to  obtain 
students ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  one  who 
makes  the  first  and  best  start  and  advertises 
itself,  not  only  in  Pennsvlvania  but  elsewhere, 
is  going  to  draw  the  students  from  other  States ; 
and  if  the  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania  will 
take  a  positive  stand  on  this  question,  and 
determine  that  it  is  going  to  be  done  some  way 
or  other — Legislature  or  no  Legislature — and 
that  if  we  cannot  get  money  from  them  we  can 
borrow,  or  beg,  from  those  around  us,  you  are 
going  to  give  the  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania a  start  that  will  make  itself  felt  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  nation.  It  is  a 
pressing  question.  It  is  around  us.  It  is  not 
only  here,  but  everywhere.  The  pressing  ques- 
tion is  to  have  Pennsylvania  take  the  start,  as 
she  ought  to  do,  as  she  is  recognized  as  doing 
in  other  lines  industrially,  and  if  she  does  she 
will  surely  reap  the  results  not  only  in  reputa- 
tion, but  the  satisfaction  of  having  contributed 
to  this  great  advance  of  the  education  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this  question  from 
the  educational  standpoint.  There  are  those 
here  who  understand  it  from  that  standpoint. 
I  know  how  I  would  be  benefited  had  I  the 
advantage  of  such  training.  As  I  said  in  Pitts- 
burgh the  other  day,  I  never  try  certain  lines  of 
law-suits  that  I  would  not  give  half  my  fee  to 
be  able  to  get  up  to  a  blackboard  and  tell  the 
jury,  in  a  few  mmutes,  what  I  could  not  give 
them  in  an  hour's  argument.  This  question 
reaches  everywhere.  It  reaches  everybody,  i 
do  not  care  how  well  educated,  how  rich,  how 
poor— every  man  wants  his  eye  and  hand  edu- 
cated, and  he  is  the  better  man  for  having  themi 
educated.  That  is  what  this  means.  A  great 
many  people  have  a  wrong  idea  of  it.  They 
imagine  it  means  making  a  carpenter,  or  a. 
blacksmith,  or  a  machinist,  or  a  tinsmith  out 
of  them.  It  does  not  mean  any  thing  of  the- 
kind.  It  simply  means  that  you  take  a  lad  andiL 
teach  him  what  a  plane  surface  is  and  how  to* 
make  it;  what  a  right  angle  is  and  how  to* 
make  it,  and  what  a  piece  of  round  wood  is,  and^ 
why  it  is  round ;  and  in  doing  this  you  are  sim- 
ply teaching  him  the  principles  that  «inderlie 
all  construction.  A  man  doesn't  know  what 
value  arithmetic  is  to  him  until  he  sits  down  to 
calculate  the  interest  on  a  note  that  is  coming  to< 
him.  He  does  that  with  a  great  deal  more  satis- 
faction than  he  calculates  the  interest  on  a  note: 
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he  is  to  pay.  (Laughter).  What  you  want  is  to 
have  a  man  educated  so  that  he  can  apply  these 
principles  that  underlie  all  construction  and  in- 
dustrial life.  It  is  a  very  simple  proposition. 
It  is  simply  carrying  out  what  we  are  carrying 
out  already  in  every  line — ^to  multiply,  add, 
divide  and  subtract — in  order  that  they  may 
apply  this  to  the  practicsal  results  of  life  here- 
after. We  teach  them  to-day  what  a  straight 
line  is,  what  a  curved  line  is,  what  a  right  angle 
is,  that  they  may  apply  them  in  everv  calling 
and  condition  of  lite ;  and  if  we  just  aetermine 
here  to-day  that  this  is  going  to  be  done,  Penn- 
sylvania will  take  the  lead  under  her  present 
system. 

I  do  not  know  what  these  gentlemen  will 
recommend,  but  we  do  not  want  to  antagonize 
things.  There  is  not  one  of  these  Normal 
Schools  but  can  put  this  thing  into  operation  to- 
day, without  even  saying  to  the  Legislature  or 
to  anyone  of  the  authorities  of  the  State  govern- 
ment "  by  your  leave."  You  have  the  system, 
you  have  the  power,  and  all  you  need,  perhaps, 
IS  a  small  help  in  the  way  of  finances,  and  that 
I  have  no  doubt  can  be  had.  If  this  Confer- 
ence to-day  comes  to  an  agreement  upon  this 
subject,  and  if  the  matter  is  freely  considered 
and  handled,  and  the  influence  you  can  exert 
from  a  dozen  different  centres  in  Pennsylvania, 
through  the  avenues  of  influence  in  both  political 
parties,  and  from  all  classes  of  the  community, 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  result ;  and  so  far 
as  my  attitude  toward  the  matter  is  concerned 
you  know  what  that  is  in  advance.  If  there  is 
anything  that  I  would  want  the  present  Admin- 
istration to  live  by  in  the  future,  if  there  is  any- 
thing I  can  do  in  Pennsylvania  by  which  I  would 
delight  to  have  this  administration  remembered 
in  the  future,  it  is  the  inauguration  of  some  sys- 
tem that  would  lead  to  such  an  education  as 
would  qualify  our  boys  and  girls  for  the  actual 
necessities  and  industrial  conditions  which  sur- 
round them  to-day,  and  which  will  fit  them  for 
contributing  the  more  successfully  to  the  con- 
ditions which  surround  the  present  generation. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  lines  in  which  this  in- 
dustrial education  shall  run.  That  little  ques- 
tion of  the  school  kitchen  combines  in  itself  the 
most  important  question  in  this  country  to-day 
— to  teach  the  wives  of  our  wage  earners  to 
cook.  There  is  not  one  out  of  ten  who  knows 
how  to  do  it,  and  any  one  of  you  who  tries  to 
get  servants  to-day  knows  how  that  thing  is 
neglected.  Why?  Because  we  are  teaching 
them  to  multiply,  to  divide,  to  deal  in  fractions, 
and  not  teaching  them  some  things  they  ought 
to  know.  We  are  so  teaching  them  ten  months 
out  of  the  year,  and  the  other  two  months  they 
must  have  a  vacation,  and  the  result  is  the 
girls  of  to-day  know  nothing  of  ordinary  home 
fife.  They  spend  the  evenings  in  study,  the 
days  in  school,  and  the  vacation  in  visiting 
their  friends,  and  they  think  the  only  thing 
they  can  do  when  they  get  through  is  to  teach 
school  or  stand  behind  a  counter.  It  is  not  fair 
to  the  Commonwealth,  to  them,  nor  to  this 
feneration.  Now  let  us  correct  it.  We  can  do 
It.  We  ought  to  do  it.  We  must  do  it,  if  we 
are  faithful  to  the  obligations  that  rest  upon  us 


as  the  leaders  of  thought  in  these  lines ;  and  I 
beg  of  you  not  to  adjourn  from  this  Confer- 
ence until  you  have  determined  in  your  minds, 
each  one  of  you.  where  can  I  help  in  relation  to 
this  work  ?  If  tne  Normal  Schools  take  hold 
of  it,  you  will  see  this  thing  cropping  out  all 
over  this  country ;  and  it  cannot  be  kept  down. 
You  send  an  enthusiast  in  these  lines  out  into 
the  schools,  and  if  he  cannot  have  a  shop  he 
can  give  the  work  to  a  boy  to  take  home,  and 
he  will  carry  out  his  ideas.  You  cannot  keep  it 
down.  It  will  run  itself.  It  will  work  out  itselfl 
If  you  take  hold  of  it  and  do  your  part  toward 
the  good  work  the  rest  will  take  care  of  itself. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  the  privilege  of 
being  with  this  Conference,  and  of  contributiD| 
either  now  or  hereafter,  to  the  results  which  1 
am  sure  the  common-sense  men  about  will  ap- 
prove, and  I  am  also  glad  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  giving  these  crude  views  currency. 

Dr.  Atherton :  I  may  perhaps  state  at  this 
point,  as  properly  as  anywhere  else,  one  thing 
that  the  Governor's  remarks  suggested,  ana 
that  is  that  the  attitude  of  the  Commissioa 
toward  the  present  school  system  is  everything 
the  Governor  has  intimated  that  it  ought  to  be; 
that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  our  deliberations  have 
gone  up  to  the  present  time,  we  do  not  propose 
to  toucn  or  mar  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  system. 
Our  whole  thought  is  to  hold  what  we  have,  and 
to  add  to  it. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Cooper,  Edinboro :  In  order  to 
to  bring  the  matter  properly  before  the  meeting, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  you 

"That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  principals  and 
trustees  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  as  gath- 
ered here  to-day,  that  we  accept  what  the  presi- 
dent has  said  as  the  views  of  the  Commission, 
viz.:  An  appropriation  from  the  State  to  fur- 
nish a  room,  tools  and  materials,  and  an  annual 
appropriation  to  keep  it  up  and  pay  a  teacher." 

Supt.  Geo.  J.  Luckey,  Pittsburg,  suggested 
that  the  following  words  be  incorporated  into 
the  resolution :  **  And  that  we  indorse  the  plan 
proposed  of  industrial  education,"  which  amend- 
ment was  accepted. 

Dr.  Atherton  :  And  before  we  adjourn,  per- 
haps Professor  Cooper  would  like  to  put  his 
proposition  in  such  shape  as  we  desire  to  have 
It.  May  the  Chair  suggest  whether  it  would  n(< 
be  appropriate  to  add  to  the  resolution  some- 
thing like  this : 

•*  And  that  we  pledge  ourselves  or  the  Normal 
Schools  of  the  State,  to  lend  our  best  efforts 
toward  promoting  the  introduction  of  some  fonn 
of  manual  training  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

Prof.  Cooper :  I  am  willing  to  pledge  mysdf 
personally  in  that  direction. 

Dr.  Atherton  :  My  thought  was  to  make  this 
resolution  as  adopted  the  gathering  tip  as  a  final 
consensus  of  our  views. 

Prof.  T.  B.  Noss.  California,  Pa.:  I  would 
like  Mr.  Chairman,  to  read  a  couple  of  resolu- 
tions concerning  manual  training,  which  were 
adopted  by  our  board  December  4th,  188S. 

I .  That  we  view  with  satisfaction  the  steps  that 
are  being  taken  to  introduce  into  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  various  simple  forms  of  in- 
dustrial training. 
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2.  That  if  It  be  deemed  best  to  furnish  teach- 
ers who  shall  make  the  necessary  preparation 
for  this  new  work  in  the  Normal  Schools,  the 
Normal  School  of  the  Tenth  district  is  ready  and 
willing  to  cooperate. 

Prof.  L.  H.  Durling,  Indiana,  Pa.:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  find  myself  so  far  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  this  movement,  but  we  should  vote  upon  the 
motion  with  all  the  light  possible  before  us  and 
within  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman 
who  is  a  member  of  this  Commission,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  representative  of  our  Normal 
Schools  has  perhaps  thought  over  this  matter 
much  more  than  any  of  the  remaining  number 
of  Normal  School  principals  here,  because  of 
his  relation  to  this  question,  and  I  would  like  to 
inquire  whether  there  is  in  his  judgment  any 
impediment  in  the  way  of  this  measure,  as  it 
has  been  presented?  I  would  like  to  know  just 
how  the  matter  has  presented  itself  to  him,  look- 
ing at  it  both  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  and 
also  as  a  principal  of  a  State  Normal  School. 
I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Dr.  Schaeffer  be- 
fore we  are  called  upon  to  vote  upon  this  ques- 
tion. So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  post  myself 
on  the  question,  I  certainly  am  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement.  I  believe,  however, 
m  moving  cautiously,  and  in  not  finding  ob- 
stacles after  we  start. 

Prof.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Kutztown,  Pa.:  It  is 
true  I  have  looked  at  this  matter  much  in  a 
double  capacity,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
very  much  new  to  add.  There  is  one  phase  of 
the  (question  that  has  impressed  me  very  much, 
^  and  It  has  not  yet  been  touched  upon  this  mom- 
f  ing.  It  Is  this :  Our  teachers  go  forth  to  the 
public  schools  almost  helpless  in  the  way  of 
making  apparatus  for  themseves.  If  those  who 
are  being  trained  as  teachers  knew  something 
about  working  wood  and  iron,  if  they  knew  how 
to  manipulate  glass,  if  they  knew  something 
about  rubber  and  leather  and  wax.  they  could 
manufacture  for  themselves  a  great  deal  of  ap- 
Mratus  that  now  must  be  bought,  or  for  the 
lack  of  funds,  that  now  cannot  at  all  be  brought 
-.  into  the  schools.  There  was  a  professor  in  the 
y  Normal  School  in  Southern  California  who  told 
me,  day  before  yesterday,  that  every  student 
who  went  forth  from  him  carried  from  the  Nor- 
mal School  Quite  a  large  collection  of  ap- 
paratus, made  by  the  hands  of  himself,  costing 
the  pupils  not  more  than  $^.  There  is  in  the 
college  of  New  York  City  (ox  the  training  of 
teachers  a  teacher  of  natural  science,  who  out 
ol  about  $11  worth  of  materials,  in  the  way  of 
glass,  rubber,  etc.,  makes  a  large  collection  of 
apparatus  for  illustrating  points  in  physiology 
and  natural  philosophy.  That  impressed  me 
very  much,  when  I  saw  his  collection;  so  that 
it  strikes  me  that,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
pupils,  for  the  sake  of  education  in  manual 
lines,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  making  teach- 
ers able  to  help  themselves  in  the  way  of  ap- 
^  paratus,  we  ought  to  have  manual  tram  ing  m 
our  State  Normal  Schools.  And  manual  train- 
ing ought  to  begin  down  in  the  model  school ; 
Kindergarten  training  is  really  manual  training. 
The  Yankee  boy  with  his  jack-knife  is  a  host  in 
liimself,  and  the  average  boy  could  make  a 


multitude  of  things  if  the  tendency  were  not  re- 
pressed ;  and,  of  course,  when  it  comes  to  chem- 
istry, physics,  etc.,  the  more  a  boy  knows  about 
glass,  etc.,  the  better  prepared  he  is  to  work  in 
those  lines.  Some  of  our  Normal  Schools 
could  now  probably  do  this  work — there  is  one 
at  least  that  has  moved  in  the  direction  of 
working  wood.  I  think  there  are  several  from 
the  answers  I  received,  who  would  have  a  room 
in  the  basement  or  attic  that  they  could  convert 
into  a  shop  for  working  wood.  But  I  think,  if 
the  thing  is  to  be  properly  done,  every  school 
in  th^  State  will  have  to  put  up  a  special  build- 
ing. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  Dr.  Atherton  state 
how  much  money  was  needed  to  put  up  such  a 
building  at  the  State  College,  and  how  much 
money  was  needed  to  eouip  it.  The  fact  is,  we 
have  already  a  teacher  of  drawing.  I  really  be- 
lieve I  could  send  my  teacher  of  drawing  to  a 
manual  training  school,  and  in  six  weeks  he 
would  be  ready  to  give  instruction  in  wood  and 
metals.  I  think,  of  course,  that  this  appropria- 
tion we  may  get  from  the  State  should  not,  in 
any  way,  diminish  the  help  for  the  schools  we 
have  hitherto  received  from  the  State.  They  are 
just  about  getting  on  their  feet.  Indeed,  the 
trouble  in  many  of  the  schools  is  to  pay  salaries 
that  will  keep  in  their  faculties  the  best  talent. 
The  high  schools  and  colleges  have  been  rob- 
bing our  schools  of  the  best  teaching  talent,  and 
the  appropriation  we  get  for  manual  training 
should  not  diminish  the  help  we  have  hitherto 
received  from  the  State.  I  would  like  Dr. 
Atherton  to  state  how  much  money  was  required 
to  put  up  their  building  and  buy  tools  for  the 
boys,  etc. 

Dr.  Atherton :  I  can  say  very  briefly,  in 
round  numbers,  about  $3,000  for  the  original 
plant ;  but  that  does  not  tell  the  story  precisely. 
Over  our  pumping  house  we  had  a  little  space,. 
where  we  had  put  in  skylights  and  several  sets 
of  carpenter's  tools — very  much  crowded  for 
space  at  that.  One  of  the  professors  was,  at 
that  time,  analyzing  the  fertilizers  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
we  found  after  discussing  the  matter  for  a  while 
that  the  profits  were  about  $1,000  a  year.  The 
trustees  voted  to  lay  that  income  aside  for  the 
present  as  a  kind  of  nest-egg,  not  knowing  what 
would  come  out  of  it.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
the  professor  in  charge  of  that  work  left  us,  and 
the  accumulation  was  then  a  little  less  than 
$3,000.  The  trustees  voted  to  put  that  into  a 
mechanical  arts  building.  We  nad  the  pump- 
house  and  also  the  tower.  We  located  the 
building  just  far  enough  away  to  leave  a  drive- 
way between  the  two,  contracted  for  a  building 
15x34,  a  forge  room  on  the  ground  floor,  with  a 
brick  flooring,  a  machine  shop  for  iron  work 
beside  it,  a  wood  turning  shop  directly  over  the 
machine  shop,  and  a  carpenter  shop  directly 
over  the  forge  room.  We  ran  a  shaft  across 
from  the  pumping  house  and  started.  Our 
contract  for  the  building  above  the  foundation 
was  a  little  over  $1500,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
dig  a  cistern  for  the  soft  water,  which  was  very 
expensive,  because,  after  cutting  down  a  short 
distance,  we  struck  solid  limestone.    We  were 
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obliged  also  to  build  an  expensive  heavy  culvert 
under  the  building,  because  it  was  so  situated 
that  quite  a  large  water- shed  relieves  itself  there 
in  the  Spring.  So  that  the  expense  was  in- 
creased, I  suppose,  $300  or  $400  over  what  it 
should  have  been.  We  had  then  about  $1,000 
to  put  into  machinery.  One  of  our  men  made 
it  his  business  to  visit  a  large  number  of  the 
most  important  establishments  in  the  country 
to  see  how  the  work  was  actually  done.  He 
spent  about  a  year  visiting  and  working  in  the 
shops.  The  institutions  were  very  kind  to  him 
indeed.  At  Boston,  for  instance,  General  Walker 
gave  him  carte  blanche  to  go  through  each  de- 
partment, to  take  what  he  chose  and  to  leave 
what  he  chose.  While  there  he  went  to  a  gen- 
tleman to  see  about  furnishing  a  number  of 
blowers.  The  g^entleman  made  some  inquiry 
about  the  situation,  about  what  we  were  tiding 
to  do,  and  then  said  he  would  like  to  make  us 
a  present  of  the  blowers,  and  he  sent  about 
eight  or  ten  or  a  dozen — I  don*t  remember  the 
precise  number — of  the  best  and  most  modern 
patterns;  so  that  we  got  those  for  nothing. 
Our  forges  and  anvils  we  had  to  buy  outside. 
We  have  been  adding  on  the  average  from 
$300  to  $500  a  year  for  equipment.  It  has  been 
running  for  three  or  four  years,  and  we  have  the 
appearance  of  having  a  very  well-equipped 
shop.  I  suppose  we  have  spent  there  altogether 
less  than  $5,000.  We  started  with  the  rule  that 
we  would  buy  nothing  that  was  not  absolutely 
the  best  that  could  be  obtained  in  the  market. 
All  of  our  tools  agree  exactly  with  the  best 
tools  the  best  graduate  would  have  to  use  after 
leaving  and  going  into  a  shop  outside.  The 
studies  of  the  first  two  years  there  correspond 
to  the  studies  of  the  preparatory  department, 
and  the  studies  of  the  last  year  to  the  studies  of 
the  freshman  year  in  college.  A  boy  came 
there  three  or  four  years  ago  out  of  the 
country,  awkward  in  all  his  ways  and  actions. 
The  military  drill  straightened  him  up  some- 
what. He  went  through  an  elementary  three 
years*  course  and  then  left  us,  staid  at  home 
two  months,  because  he  was  so  inexperienced 
in  the  world  that  he  didn't  know  to  do  with 
himself.  He  then  went  into  the  employ  of  the 
Westinghouse  Switch  and  Signal  Company, 
and  he  was  not  with  that  company  two  months 
when  he  was  detailed  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction and  erection  of  their  switches,  and 
much  more  important  work.  It  was  no  trouble 
whatever  to  him,  because  he  had  had  his  hand 
trained  right  along,  step  by  step  with  his  eye, 
and  knew  his  work  thoroughly.  He  had  used 
the  same  tools  and  had  done  the  same  things 
that  are  done  in  actual  every-day  life. 

To  answer  the  question  directly,  I  would  say 
13,000  to  start  with,  with  gradual  additions.  It 
is  too  meagre  a  sum,  but  that  nest  t%%  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  profitable  one.  You  may 
say  that  $5,000  will  be  ample. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Cooper:  How  many  students 
can  $3,000  provide  for  ? 

Dr.  Atherton :  We  are  sending  to  the  shop 
now  about  seventy  students  a  week.  They  go 
by  sections,  but  we  can  put  into  the  carpenter 
shop  twenty-four  students  at  a  time. 


Prof.  Cooper :  Some  of  the  Normal  Schools 
of  the  State  have  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  students.  How  much  of  a  shop  would 
you  want,  for  say,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils  ? 

Dr.  Atherton :  You  can  very  easily  arrange 
a  shop  where  twenty- five  or  thirty  men  can 
work  together,  say  in  the  carpenter  shop.  Yon 
can  have  say  ten  men  working  in  the  turner 
shop,  say  ten  more  in  the  iron  shop,  and  ten 
more  working  in  the  forge  room. 

Prof.  Cooper:  That  would  make  fifty-fire 
all  told. 

Dr.  Atherton:  Yes,  sir,  in  one  day.  They 
want  to  work  not  more  than  two  periods  of  from 
two  to  three  hours  each  in  the  week.  If  they 
work  there  every  day,  then  not  more  than  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  time ;  so  that 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  four  hundred,  or  even 
five  hundred  students  could  be  accommodated 
in  such  a  building  in  the  course  of  a  week. 
Many  recommend  a  building  with  one  story. 
We  found  our  two  stories  very  much  of  an  aid, 
because  it  makes  everything  more  compact. 

Prof.  G.  M.  Philips,  West  Chester:  I  fed 
very  safe  in  saying  that  the  West  Chester 
school  will  earnestly  and  heartily  co-operate 
with  this  work.  I  am  sure  of  it.  But  a  little 
/  while  ago  when  I  asked  the  Board  to  make  a 
small  appropriation  to  secure  the  services 
of  Mrs.  Rohrcr,  the  principal  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Cooking  School,  to  give  us  instruction 
in  cooking,  they  unanimously  agreed  to  give  us 
all  we  asked  for.  We  have  now  in  attendance 
there  over  four  hundred  students,  and  we  al- 
ways do  have  more  than  that  number.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  put  up  an 
unsightly  building  on  our  grounds.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  put  up  a  frame 
building.  Our  buildings  are  all  of  cut  stone, 
and  are  a  credit  to  West  Chester  and  the  State; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  taking  hold  of  this 
thing  we  should  build  substantially,  and  build 
for  the  future.  And  do  not  let  us  forget  the 
problem  of  the  education  of  the  girls  in  this 
matter.  We  must  educate  them.  We  must 
bring  sewing  and  cooking,  as  well  as  the  other 
forms  of  manual  training. 

Dr.  Atherton :  Yes,  and  the  girls  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  go  into  the  workshops,  especially 
the  wood  working  department,  wnenever  they 
care  to. 

Captain  Billing^ley :  In  order  that  I  shall 'be 
better  informed  and  better  able  to  say  something 
to  our  Board  in  regard  to  this  (question,  I  would 
like  to  hear  something  more  m  regard  to  the 
lines  in  which  this  is  to  run — whether  all  the 
students  will  be  compelled  to  take  the  instruc- 
tion. 

Dr.  Atherton:  The  answer  to  that  would 
be  that  the  students  who  behave  themselves 
well  would  be  allowed  the  privilege.  The  testi- 
mony is  absolutely  uniform  in  all  schools  in 
this  country  of  which  I  have  information— and 
all  schools  abroad,  too,  for  that  matter— that  the 
pupils  look  upon  the  privilege  of  going  into  the 
shop  as  a  prize,  and  are  wUIing  to  make  aiiy 
exertion  to  gain  that  end.  Again  and  again  in 
these  new  rooms  in  London,  was  I  told  that  the 
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difficulty  was  in  keeping  the  pupils  out  of  the 
shops.  Why,  one  of  the  teachers  said  to  me  that 
they  spent  their  Saturdays  and  holidays  there, 
and  were  in  there  every  opportunity  they  got. 
.  Another  very  interesting  fact  I  ought  to  have 
,  mentioned  before  is  this :  We  made  a  visit  to 
New  York.  They  began  this  work  there  in 
January  as  an  experiment  in  two  or  three  of 
the  schools.  Their  whole  system  is  under  the 
control  of  twenty-five  boards  of  trustees,  and  no 
change  can  be  made  in  the  curriculum  except 
on  the  recommendation  of  these  boards  of 
trustees.  The  idea  grew  so  rapidly  that  on  the 
^  application  of  the  parents  to  these  trustees,  they 
,  ^  have  already  enrolled  in  this  kind  of  work  in 
the  city  a  little  over  ten  thousand  children. 
The  lines  of  work  are,  ordinarily,  wood  work — 
because  that  gives  a  greater  variety  of  manipu- 
lation than  any  other — and  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses in  iron,  such  as  chipping  and  filing  which 
is  the  training  of  the  hand.  I  was  also  at  Cor- 
^-  nell  Universty,  where  a  professor  in  charge 
f  showed  me  the  carefulness  with  which  they 
make  a  plane  surface,  for  instance.  Right 
against  a  window,  where  the  light  was  shining 
through  a  lower  surfoce,  and  above  it  a  piece  of 
iron,  and  the  two  surfaces  came  together,  he 
said,  "  Pass  your  eye  along  there  and  see  if  you 
can  discover  any  light.**  I  looked  very  carefully, 
stepping  back  and  forth,  and  could  see  no  trace 
of  light  whatever.  He  then  pulled  out  one  of 
his  hairs  and  put  on  the  end  of  it  and  said 
"Now  look;**  and  I  saw  a  perfect  drift  of  light 
coming  through  the  surfaces.  I  asked  him  his 
estimate  of  that  width  of  space,  and  he  said 
about  .0025  of  an  inch.  l*hat  is  the  fineness  of 
the  manipulation  aimed  at.  That  chipping 
and  filing,  the  producing  of  a  smooth  surface, 
is  one  of  the  most  exacting  in  calling  out  all  the 
Cuculties  involved.  I  can  show  you  one  piece 
of  metal  secured  into  another  in  that  way  (illus- 
trating), superimposed  one  upon  the  other,  so 
that  you  cannot  with  a  magnifying  glass  trace 
the  line  of  joining  all  the  way  round. 

For  girls,  sewing  and  cooking  seem  to  be  the 
two  most  important  branches,  although  in  Brus- 
sels I  found  a  school  where  they  were,  beside 
their  other  operations,  paying  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  design.  I  had  gone  through  the 
various  grades,  had  been  through  many  of  the 
different  schools  in  Paris  and  London  with 
reference  to  their  drawing,  and  also  through  the 
South  Kensington  Institute,  but  I  had  seen  no- 
where what  seemed  to  be  evidence  of  original- 
ity of  design.  And  I  said  to  the  instructor, 
"How  do  you  account  for  this?*'  Her  reply 
was,  "I  do  not  know,  except  that  from  the  time 
they  make  their  first  stroke  they  are  taught  that 
»ll  their  work  is  to  be  with  reference  to  design, 
and  then  when  they  have  acquired  skill  in  ma- 
nipulation they  are  set  free  to  make  their  own 
designs,  for  wall  paper,  frieze  and  decorations 
of  any  kind.**  And,  I  say,  there  were  some  of 
the  most  striking  evidences  of  originality  that  I 
have  seen  anywhere  in  any  place.  That  same 
idea  of  originality,  I  might  sav.  goes  into  this 
work — with  the  wood  particularly.  The  boys 
are  encouraged  to  go  through  step  by  step.  My 
Utile  boy  said  to  me  at  table  recently,  "  Well,  I 


don*t  like  to  have  to  make  a  thing  a  half  a 
dozen  times  over.**  I  was  very  glad  to  hear 
him  say  it,  because  it  showed  that  the  boys 
were  compelled  to  go  over  and  over  it  until 
they  had  succeeded  in  making  the  right  thing. 

Are  there  any  further  remarks,  gentlemen  ? 
We  have  a  resolution  before  us  pending.  Are 
you  ready  for  the  question  ? 

Prof.  Eldon.  Lock  Haven,  Pa.:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  a  question  that  occurs  to  me,  and 
that  is.  How  much  of  this  training  can  be  car- 
ried by  the  teachers  to  the  public  schools? 
There  are  hundreds  of  trades  in  which  women 
engage,  and  hundreds  in  which  men  engage.  I 
would  like  to  have  some  information  on  that 
one  point,  as  to  how  much  of  this  training 
the  teachers  can  carry  to  the  district  schools. 

Dr.  Atherton :  Perhaps  it  is  desirable  to  leave 
that  until  a  later  stage,  unless  it  would  involve 
the  attitude  of  Professor  Eldon  or  some  others 
wth  reference  to  the  resolution  before  us. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee :  The  teachers  who  attend 
the  Normal  Schools  are  to-day  carrying  to  the 
public  schools  all  the  training  they  get  in  these 
higher  institutions.  The  only  thing  we  want  is 
to  have  them  qualified  to  do  this  work  as  the 
occasion  may  arise.  What  I  mean  is,  that  the 
Normal  Schools  should  give  this  training  in 
manual  affairs  to  teachers,  so  that  they  can 
carry  it  out  in  the  lower  schools.  The  question 
is  not  how  much  of  the  training  they  can  carry 
to  the  district  schools,  but  how  much  of  that 
training  they  may  be  able  to  secure  in  the  Nor- 
mal Schools. 

Capt.  Billingsley :  It  is  a  very  important  ques- 
ion. 

Dr.  Higbee :  Bear  in  mind  that  in  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  they  train  irrespective  of  localities. 
If  it  becomes  necessary  that  our  teachers  should 
have  the  power  of  givmg  instruction  in  manual 
training  and  industrial  pursuits,  the  Normal 
Schools  not  only  ought  to  do  it,  but  they  must 
do  it. 

Governor  Beaver :  Is  Professor  Eldon  simply 
educating  the  people  who  can  go  into  the  low- 
est grade  of  district  schools,  or  is  he  trying  to 
educate  people  that  may  take  the  best  schools 
in  this  country  ?  It  is  a  question  of  whether  he 
wants  his  teachers  to  take  the  highest  standard 
that  can  be  taken  by  a  teacher  anywhere  in  the 
country.  They  can  carry  all  they  can  get,  of 
course,  into  every  school,  and  if  they  haven *t 
rooms  they  can  take  it  home  and  work  it  out 
there.  The  experience  of  some  States  is  that 
in  several  places  they  have  nothing  connected 
with  the  schools,  but  the  boys  take  their  tasks 
home  and  work  them  out  there. 

Prof.  Schaeffer :  We  teach  algebra  in  our  Nor- 
mal Schools  and  yet  in  how  many  of  our  public 
schools  do  we  teach  algebra?  Nevertheless  it 
is  a  benefit  for  a  teacher  to  know  all  about  that 
subject.  After  the  community  is  awakened  on 
this  subject,  they  can  easily  arrange  to  build  the 
basements  a  little  higher  and  provide  for  wood- 
work. As  soon  as  the  teachers  are  ready  to  do 
this  thing,  then  the  way  will  open.  When  we 
have  the  teachers  to  give  the  instruction  and 
the  ideas  of  these  teachers  are  practical,  the 
way  opens  without  further  difficulty. 
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Prof.  Lawson :  I  understand  Prof.  Eldon's  re- 
mark to  mean  something  like  this :  How  far 
this  can  be  made  practical  in  the  country- 
schools  ?  As  suggested,  that  would  probably  be 
a  matter  that  would  come  up  hereafter ;  but  in 
order  that  we  can  act  and  vote  intelligently 
here,  we  ought  to  understand  something  about 
that.  I  can  conceive  in  my  own  mind  how  it 
can  be  made  practical ;  I  think  it  can  be  in  course 
of  time,  after  we  have  our  teachers  and  it  is 
fairly  introduced,  and  we  have  persons  trained 
who  are  competent  to  teach  it.  I  think  it  could 
fairly  be  introduced  into  all  our  schools  even 
in  the  countrv — not  by  employing  a  teacher  for 
each  school,  but  by  having  a  shop,  or  basement 
made  a  little  higher,  in  which  they  can  work, 
and  then  one  teacher  can  go  from  district  to 
district.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  that. 

Prof.  Scheaffer :  The  only  serious  difficulty  to 
be  apprehended  is,  that  as  soon  as  we  have  the 
lady  teachers  educated,  so  that  they  are  first- 
class  cooks,  why  some  of  the  old  bachelors  or 
widowers  of  the  State  will  come  and  marry  them 
away  from  us ! 

Prof.  Durling:  There  is  perhaps  one  reply 
to  make  to  that.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
gentlemen  are  to  be  educated  in  the  art  of 
cooking  as  well  as  the  ladies.  (Laughter.)  Just 
a  few  words  with  reference  to  the  point  that  is 
to  some  extent  under  discussion,  and  that  is 
how  far  this  matter  can  be  made  practical 
and  practicable  in  our  country  schools.  I 
think  there  are  very  many  ways.  Our  country 
teachers  are  now  required  to  teach  physiology 
in  our  country  schools.  Now,  anyone  who  is 
at  all  experienced  in  institute  work  in  our  coun- 
try schools  has  perhaps  been  struck  with  the 
question  that  is  sometimes  asked:  "I  wish  I 
could  illustrate  these  things.  Here  is  this  sub- 
ject of  physiology  for  which  I  need  apparatus. 
I  need  something  by  which  I  can  lead  my 
children  to  see  and  realize  these  things,  but  I 
have  no  apparatus,  and  my  Board  is  unwilling 
to  purchase  it.  What  will  I  do  ?"  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  manual  training  will  answer  that 
question  completely.  There  is  a  vast  amount 
of  stuff  the  teachers  can  make  if  they  only  will. 
The  material  for  it  is  everywhere ;  it  is  in  the 
fields,  and  everywhere  about  us.  They  have 
never  learned  what  they  can  make  out  of  a  few 
pieces  of  wood  or  rubber  tubing.  It  seems  this 
training  is  intended  to  lead  them  to  know  what 
they  can  do,  and  to  be  able  to  do  these  things, 
so  that  each  teacher  as  he  goes  away  from  the 
Normal  School  has  learned  to  make  these 
things  and  knows  how  to  make  a  good  many 
more.  In  our  Normal  Schools  we  have  had 
for  some  time  a  considerable  amount  of  kinder- 
garten work.  Much  of  the  work  in  the  very 
commencement  with  the  children,  can  be  done 
perhaps  in  a  better  way  from  the  blackboard  or 
charts ;  but  the  teacher  in  the  district  school  may 
have  no  charts,  and  the  Board  can  not  see  the 
propriety  of  buying  them.  The  teacher  then 
goes  to  the  store,  buys  a  few  yards  of  heavy 
manilla  paper  and  makes  these  things  and 
brings  them  to  school,  thereby  costing  the  Board 
nothing,  and  her  nothing  beyond  a  few  hours* 


work.  It  grounds  these  teachers  not  only  in 
ideas  as  to  how  these  things  are  to  be  done, 
but  gives  the  hand  as  well  as  the  brain  skill  ia 
doing  them.  They  can  be  done  in  our  country 
schools.  How  many  little  pieces  of  apparatus 
can  be  made  at  almost  no  expense,  if  the  teacher 
only  knows  how.  But  how  helpless  we  ait 
until  we  develop  a  little  skill!  That  something 
must  be  done  to  develop  this,  is  to  my  mind 
the  most  important  thing  in  this  whole  matter 
of  industrial  enducation. 

Governor  Beaver:  Allow  me  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion before  I  go,  on  an  entirely  different  line, 
and  one  that  I  would  like  this  Conference  of 
Normal  School  teachers,  independently  of  the 
Education  Commission,  to  consider.  Perhaps  I 
ou|^ht  not  to  thrust  it  upon  them  without  talking 
a  little  privately  to  some  of  them ;  but  it  wont 
hurt. 

As  is  well  known,  our  Orphans*  School  sys- 
tem, under  present  legislation,  closes  in  June, 
1800.  I  have  no  douot  that  some  legislation 
will  be  undertaken  this  winter  which  will  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  our  soldiers*  orphans. 
It  is  perhaps  not  wise  that  the  old  system  be 
revived  as  it  has  been  heretofore  conducted. 
The  subject  was  first  brought  to  my  attention  by 
a  principal  of  a  Normal  School,  and  afterward 
remforced  by  one  of  the  trustees.  It  is  simply 
this :  If  the  Legislature  should  say.  the  old  sys- 
tem of  education  of  the  soldiers*  orphans  is  not 
what  we  want ;  we  want  them  provided  for  in 
some  other  way ;  and  should  say  further,  we 
are  willing,  where  our  present  Normal  Schools 
have  not  facilities  for  taking  care  of  them,  to 
put  up  a  couple  of  plain  cottages,  over  which  t 
matron  should  preside— one  for  the  girls  and 
one  for  the  boys — and  we  are  willing  to  pay 
what  the  service  is  worth  for  feeding  and  tak- 
ing care  of  them ;  would  it  be  feasible  for  oar 
Normal  Schools  to  take,  say  one  hundred, 
which  would  give  them  good  training,  which 
would  give  them  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  this  industrial  element,  which  would  enable 
those  who  are  sixteen,  or  when  they  arrive  at 
age,  just  simply  to  go  from  this  department  into 
that  department?  Would  it  be  feasible  for  our 
Normal  Schools,  each  one  of  them  so  provided, 
to  take  one  hundred  of  these  children  and  look 
after  them  ?  Would  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of 
our  Normal  Schools  undertake  to  do  the  addi- 
tional work  that  would  be  imposed  upon  them? 
Would  the  principals  of  our  Normal  Schools 
be  willing  to  give  so  much  of  supervision 
as  would  necessarily  devolve  upon  them? 
Would  the  teachers  of  our  Normal  Schools  fed 
that  their  dignity  was  in  any  way  impaired  by 
having  these  soldiers'  orphans,  or,  if  you  please, 
destitute  children,  connected  with  them  in  the 
schools?  Would  it  in  any  way  hurt  the 
schools?  If  that  were  answered  negaiivcly-;- 
that  no  harm  could  come  to  the  school — then  is 
it  a  possible  thing  to  do  ?  This  matter  of  the 
provision  and  education  of  our  soldiers'  orphans 
and  destitute  children  of  the  State  generally,  is 
a  question  to  which  I  am  giving  a  great  deal  of 
thought.  It  is  a  very  grave  question.  It  is  a 
question  of  making  producers  out  of  consumers. 
It  is  a  question  of  help  in  every  way,  for  every- 
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body,  and  it  is  a  question  to  which  we  ought 
to  give  our  thought  and  attention.  The  sugges- 
tion originally  came  from  one  of  the  trustees  of 
oar  Normal  Schools,  and  the  question  is,  Is  it 
not  possible  for  our  Normal  Schools,  to  take 
a  hundred  of  thein  for  their  model  schools,  and 
gi?e  them  a  good  education  ?  And  in  so  doing 
would  you  expend  over  and  above  what  our 
soldiers*  orphans*  schools  are  compelled  to  ex- 
pend? You  would  be  at  no  expense  for  teach- 
ing force.  You  would  simply  provide  a  matron 
for  the  boys  and  girls,  to  see  that  they  are 
cleanly  in  personal  appearance  and  surround- 
ings. Your  present  model  schools  would  edu- 
cate them.  Your  prospective  industrial  depart- 
ment would  give  the  training  to  their  hands,  and 
your  preset  Normal  Schools  would  take  those 
who  ought  to  be  teachers  and  educate  them. 

When  the  question  was  first  broached  I  con- 
fess that  I  hesitated  about  it.  I  have  consulted 
a  good  many  people  privately  about  it,  and  the 
more  we  talk  it  over  the  more  feasible  it  be- 
comes. It  is  a  question  I  would  like  to  have 
YOU  talk  over  while  you  are  here.  Do  not  al- 
low the  schools  to  be  hurt  in  any  way.  That  is 
the  first  consideration.  But  if  the  two  can  be 
interlinked,  and  they  can  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  each  other,  is  it  not  a  good 
thing  to  do?  It  is  a  question  I  leave  with  you, 
and  I  wish  you  would  consider  it  before  you  sep- 
arate finally.  It  is  a  question  not  for  this  meet- 
ing, but  one  for  our  Normal  Schools  to  con- 
sider, and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  such  sug- 
gestions as  you  would  care  to  make  on  the  sub- 
ject There  are  members  of  both  the  Senate 
and  House  here,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  they  could  have  information  in  advance  and 
thereby  be  able  to  take  a  positive  stand  when 
the  question  comes  up  for  consideration  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  government.  It  is  a  a  very 
important  question  from  every  standpoint,  and 
one  upon  which  I  need  some  light. 

Prof.  T.  B.  Noss:  I  would  like  to  ask 
whether,  in  the  distribution  of  the  orphans* 
schools,  you  can  see  any  objection  to  classify- 
ing them  ?  Some  of  our  Normal  Schools  have 
large  and  others  small  model  schools.  Can  you 
see  any  objection  to  sending  the  advanced 
classes  of  orphans*  schools  to  one  school, 
where  the  model  school  is  already  large,  and 
the  primary  children  to  those  schools  where  the 
model  schools  are  not  so  large  ? 

A  Member :  I  will  state  that  there  are  1 549 
orphans  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  That  num- 
ber would  divide  among  the  Normal  Schools, 
and  place  about  125  in  each. 

Governor  Beaver:  In  less  than  two  years 
there  would  be  fewer  than  that. 

Dr.  Uigbee:  That  is  the  number  counting 
all  ordinary  discharges,  etc. 

Prof.  D.  C.  Thomas :  I  am  very  anxious  that 
this  suggestion  of  the  Governor  be  acted  upon 
before  we  leave  here.  I  think  time  will  be 
given  for  it.  I  think  I  represent  a  Normal 
School  where  the  orphan  school  is  right  near 
by,  and  I  know  something  of  the  operations  of 
It.  That  featiu-e  strikes  me  as  very  feasible, 
and  I  hope  there  will  be  a  time  appointed  for  a 
Hussion  of  the  question. 


-  Dr.  Atherton :  The  Commission  have  had 
this  matter  under  consideration,  and  we  have 
felt  that  if  the  Normal  Schools  can  take  care  of 
the  children,  that  is  a  happy  solution  of  the  ques- 
.  tion.  If  they  cannot,  we  must,  at  all  events, 
,  ^provide  for  the  introduction  of  manual  training. 
We  have  felt  that  very  strongly.  The  Commis- 
sion will  be  very  glad  to  provide  in  any  way  for 
hearing  the  Normal  Schools  on  the  subject,  and 
we  will  be  very  glad  to  prolong  this  moming*s 
session  if  necessary.  There  are  two  or  three 
practical  solutions  of  the  question  which  I  want 
to  make  in  reply  to  the  suggestions  of  Prof. 
Eldon  and  Capt.  Billingsley,  as  to  how  far  this 
can  be  introduced  into  the  schools.  They  have 
already  begun  the  work  in  the  Millersville 
Normal  School.  Suppose  we  let  that  be  the  first 
thing  for  discussion  this  afternoon,  and  now 
take  a  recess  for  dinner  with  the  resolution 
pending. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Pursuant  to  the  recess  taken,  the  Commis- 
sion met  at  2  p.  m.,  and  resumed  its  pro- 
ceedings as  follows : 

Dr.  Atherton:  I  want  to  say,  before  going 
farther,  that  perhaps  our  most  direct  way  will 
be  to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the  one 
question  pending.  There  were  two  points  pend- 
ing, one  a  very  practical  point  and  in  direct  an- 
swer to  the  suggestion  made  by  Prof.  Eldon 
and  also  by  Capt.  Billingsley,  as  to  the  amount 
of  this  work  that  could  be  carried  on  in  the 
rural  schools.  I  thought,  as  a  matter  of  work- 
ing arrangement,  possibly  it  might  be  well  to  . 
suggest  three  practical  and  quite  practicable 
methods.  One  is  suggested  by  the  London 
system : 

1.  A  number  of  districts  could  agree  in  the 
establishment  of  a  shop  and  locate  a  teacher 
there,  and  the  children  could  go  in  sections 
from  the  various  schools  on  given  days  of  the 
week  and  spend  some  time  in  the  shop  ;  or 

2.  Schools  that  have  appliances,  with  a  little 
room — you  wouldn*t  want  room  for  more  than 
six  at  a  time,  perhaps— could  jointly  employ  a 
teacher,  an  expert  teacher.  He  should  be  an 
intinerant  and  go  from  district  to  district,  being 
at  a  given  place  on  each  day  of  the  week ;  or 

3.  A  system  that  was  adopted  by  a  teacher, 
on  his  own  motion,  in  a  town  in  Wisconsin, 
struck  me  as  a  very  happy  illustration  of  the 
genius  of  the  whole  idea.  He  wrote  that  he 
found  no  way  of  introducing  manual  training 
into  his  school.  The  district  was  too  poor  to 
put  up  a  building,  but  they  had  paid  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  drawing.  I  suppose  we  all 
understand  that  drawing  is  one  of  the  essentials 
in  this  whole  system.  This  will  do  more  to 
stimulate  and  compel  drawing  all  through  the 
State  than  any  other  single  measure  could.  Well, 
drawing  had  been  pretty  well  established  in  his 
school,  and  it  occurred  to  him  he  could  carry  it 
one  step  further.  He  got  the  boys  to  make 
working  drawings  for  construction,  and  then 
suggested  they  take  them  home  and  make  the 
articles  while  there.  The  result  was  that  they 
gathered  together  all  the  odd  tools  about  the 
house.    In  some  cases  two  or  three  families 
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combined,  and  a  small  part  of  the  house  or  cel- 
lar was  set  apart  for  that  kind  of  work,  and  in 
six  months  afterward  they  had  an  exhibition  of 
their  products,  which  was  a  revelation  to  them 
all.  That  is  one  of  the  practical  methods  that 
any  live  teacher  can  introduce,  and  it  is  a  mere 
commonplace  to  say  here  that  in  the  whole 
system,  however  perfect  the  machinery  may 
be — everything,  indeed,  may  be — everything  is 
going  to  depend  upon  the  teacher. 

Now,  for  an  illustration  of  what  has  already 
been  begun  in  the  State,  I  will  call  upon  Dr. 
Lyte  to  tell  briefly  what  they  have  done  at  Mil- 
lersville. 

Dr.  Lyte :  I  shall  state  in  a  few  brief  words 
that  our  trustees  have  been  thinking  of  this 
matter  for  quite  a  long  time.  A  committee  was 
appointed  a  year  ago  to  take  into  consideration 
the  propriety  of  starting  that  kind  of  work  in 
manual  training.  At  the  beginning  we  invited 
the  president  of  this  Commission,  Dr.  Atherton, 
to  visit  us.  He  came  out  there  and  looked 
around,  and  he  made  us  believe  very  soon  that 
we  had  a  place  we  could  easily  use  for  manual 
training  purposes.  As  soon  as  he  left  we  began 
work  and  fitted  up  one  of  our  recitation  rooms, 
so  that  we  have  a  place  for  fifteen  pupils  to 
work.  We  bought  the  toolst  &nd  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  began  work  with  the  senior  class, 
which  numbers  about  thirty-seven.  We  divided 
it  into  three  sections.  This  department  has 
now  at  work  twenty  ladies  and  seventeen 
gentlemen,  and  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  in  our  faculty  a  professor  of  mathematics 
•  who  is  also  a  skilled  carpenter.  He  takes 
charge  of  the  work.  The  students  are  already 
makmg  application  for  double  time,  so  that 
they  can  work  still  longer  than  we  have  as  yet 
been  able  to  permit.  We  began  with  wood 
work,  and  are  following  out  very  closely  the 
course  that  is  adopted  at  the  State  College.  The 
professor  in  charge  of  the  manual  training  de- 
partment was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  com- 
plete set  of  samples,  and  that  aids  us  a  great 
deal.  We  use  these  samples,  and  have  no 
trouble  in  giving  our  pupils  a  graded  course. 
We  have  made  several  pieces  of  apparatus  that 
look  well  for  beginners;  and  I  am  very  much 
pleased  to  see  the  way  the  girls)  take  hold  of  it. 
The  young  women  push  the  plane  as  well  as 
the  boys  do.  They  handle  the  saw  and  chisel, 
and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  it  is  very  popular  with 
the  students.  I  asked  the  senior  class  before  I 
came  away  whether  I  should  vote  in  favor  of 
the  manual  training,  and  they  were  unanimous 
in  saying.  Yes.  They  want  cooking  also,  and 
some  other  features  of  manual  training  we  have 
not  yet  introduced.  The  whole  outfit  as  we 
have  it  has  been  entirely  inexpensive.  I  do  not 
think  it  cost  us  more  than  |20o.  We  shall 
probably  have  to  buy  a  few  more  tools,  be- 
cause, as  the  work  goes  on,  we  see  that  we  need 
one  tool  here  and  another  there. 

Capt.  Billingsley :  Did  you  buy  your  benches  ? 

Prof.  Lyte :  No,  sir ;  we  made  our  benches. 
We  have  a  carpenter  already  employed  at  the 
school.  Our  steward  is  a  skilled  mechanic  him- 
self. I  made  a  draft  of  the  benches  from  the 
draft  I  received  from  Dr.  Atherton. 


Prof.  Cooper:  It  seems  to  me  that  we  do 
not  need  tramed  teachers  then,  in  this  question 
at  all.  We  have  already  skilled  mechanics  in 
all  the  training  schools,  and  that  practically 
solves  the  problem. 

Capt.  Billingsley:  Suppose  you  have  fbor 
hundred  students,  generally  of  Normal  Schools, 
and  there  are  more  girls  than  boys;  would  yon 
have  them  in  two  buildings,  or  would  you  work 
them  all  at  cooking  or  sewing,  or  would  yon 
have  them  all  together-— or  what  would  you  do? 

Dr.  Lyte:  Those  are  details  we  haven't 
worked  out.  In  all  our  recitations  we  have  the 
boys  and  girls  recite  together.  I  have  divided 
the  classes  into  three  sectons ;  one  composed  of 
ladies,  one  composed  of  gentlemen,  and  one 
composed  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  doesn't 
make  any  difference  how  you  arrange  them. 
They  work  like  young  people,  and  it  doesn't 
seem  to  occur  to  them  that  they  belong  to  dif- 
ferent sexes.  Whatever  is  introduced  into  the 
common  schools  must  be  taught  in  the  schools 
of  the  Normal  grade.  Therefore  the  whole 
course  as  it  is  to-day  in  the  common  schools,  it 
seems  to  me,  must  be  learned  by  both  men  and 
women.  I  may  change  my  mind,  but  as  I  look 
at  the  question  now,  that  is  my  conclusion  on 
the  subject. 

Prof.  Cooper :  How  long  are  their  periods  of 
work? 

Prof.  Lyte :  We  have  been  able  to  give  them 
only  two  hours  a  week. 

Prof.  Cooper :  I  do  not  see  why  they  could 
not  double  it  and  have  four  hours  a  week. 

Prof.  Lyte :  I  can  do  it,  and  when  we  put  in 
the  junior  class  they  will. 

Prof.  Wherry :  If  we  knew  all  that  is  going 
on  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
there  might  be  many  illustrations  of  the  practi- 
cal working  of  this  system.  I  want  to  refer  to 
one  :  In  the  little  town  of  Waynesboro.  Frank- 
lin county,  four  years  ago,  the  school  author- 
ities or  teachers  and  principal  m  that  littk 
borough  undertook  this  very  thing  we  are  now 
trying  to  solve ;  and  two  years  ago  I  went  to 
Cnambersburg,  and  saw  a  very  remarkable  ex- 
hibit of  the  handiwork  of  the  children  of  the 
public  schools  of  that  town.  Steam  engines 
operating ;  wind  engines  going  like  everything; 
farm  implements  of  all  sorts ;  plows,  and  bar- 
rows and  cultivators,  wheel-barrows— every- 
thing you  could  think  of.  The  handiwork  of  the 
girls  also  was  attractive — kitchen  utensils  made 
of  tin,  their  own  handiwork,  and  everything  of 
that  sort.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  sir.  I  think  | 
possibly  that  all  over  the  State  such  exhibits  j 
might  be  made.  I  want  to  add  also  that  that  | 
work  was  done  by  the  graduates  of  State  Nor-  j 
mal  Schools  without  any  preliminary  training  at 
all. 

Prof.  Lyte:  There  appears  to  be  an  idea 
abroad  that  this  teaching  must  be  done  by 
specialists,  and  I  think  we  will  have  to  get  rid 
of  that  idea. 

Prof.  Wherry :  That  is  what  we  must  try  to  do. 

Supt.  Luckey,  Pittsburgh :  It  appears  to  me 
that  we  have  experience  enough  in  other  things 
to  teach  us  that  we  can  do  better  by  moving  on 
the  regular  school  plan.    For  twenty  years  we 
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undertook  to  teach  music  by  specialists  in  our 
city,  and  it  was  a  grand  failure.  We  then  re- 
solved that  it  should  be  taught  as  arithmetic, 
geography  and  grammar  are  taught,  by  the  reg- 
ular teacher,  and  it  is  a  very  notable  success. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  foundation  in  all  these 
studies  should  be  laid  by  the  regular  teacher, 
and  they  should  be  properly  prepared  for  that 
work.  It  is  true,  the  regular  teachers  cannot 
make  accomplished  musicians,  but  they  can  lay 
the  foundation  for  it.  It  is  true  they  cannot 
make  first-lass  mathematicians,  but  they  can 
lay  the  foundation  for  it.  It  is  true  they  cannot 
make  elocutionists,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  they  cannot  (laughter),  but  they  can 
lay  the  foundation  for  it;  and  those  who  have 
the  desire  and  inclination  to  go  farther,  of 
course,  will  be  supplied  with  the  facilities  in 
technical  schools  and  under  the  instruction  of 
thoroughly  well-prepared  individuals.  I  think, 
however,  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
every  country  school  where  this  subject  is  to  be 
introduced  is  to  have  a  special  teacher.  We  can- 
not do  that.  We  do  not  want  to  do  that.  We 
can  lay  a  foundation  and  lay  it  well,  just  as  well 
as  we  are  laying  the  foundation  in  mathematics 
and  grammar,  by  the  regular  teachers,  and  I 
think  our  first  efforts  oueht  to  be  to  arrange  for 
the  education  of  our  teachers  for  this  elementary 
work. 

Dr.  Atherton :  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  ex- 
press my  very  strong  concurrence  in  that  view, 
and  to  say  also  that  every  countrv  which  has 
undertaken  anything  of  this  kind  on  a  large 
scale  has  come  to  that  conclusion  as  the  result 
of  experience  and  discussion.  That  problem 
was  thoroughly  worked  out  in  Sweden.  I  refer 
to  that  again  because  they  dealt  there  with  the 
niral  school  problem  better  than  any  other 
country.  The  pedagogical  idea  is  the  idea  of  a 
systematic,  regular,  progressive  training. 

Are  we  ready  for  the  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion as  presented  by  Professor  Cooper  this 
morning  ? 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Prof.  Cooper:  As  a  sequel  to  that  resolution 
I  make  a  second  one : 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  ask  the  Legislature  for  the 
proper  appropriation  to  carry  out  the  preceding 
resolution,  and  in  our  estimation  $10,000  is  nt>t 
too  much  to  erect  a  building  and  equip  it, 
and  $3,000  a  year  to  each  school  for  annual  ex- 
penses in  conducting  it. 

Dr.  Atherton :  Do  I  understand  that  you 
move  the  adoption  of  that  second  resolution  as 
expressing  the  sense  of  this  Conference  ? 

Prof.  Cooper :  I  do,  sir. 

Dr.  Atherton :  You  have  heard  the  motion. 
Arc  there  any  remarks  upon  it  ?  If  not,  are 
you  ready  for  the  question  r 

The  resolution  was  seconded  and  unani- 
mouslv  adopted. 

Prof.  Philips,  West  Chester :  The  question  is 

not  whether  that  is  too  much.    A  little  while 

ago  we  put  up  a  plain  brick  building  60x40, 

.  three  stories  in  height,  which  cost  us  $12,000, 

and  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  done  for  any  less. 

Capt.  Billingsley:    If  I  understand  it,  the 


Legislature  will  be  asked  to  appropriate  1 100,000 
or  more  for  the  Normal  Schools,  for  the  coming 
two  years.  There  is  one  new  school,  and  the 
question  is  whether  we  can  pile  on  $10,000 
more  to  each  school  and  $3,000  beside. 

Prof.  Philips :  That  is  for  a  separate  purpose. 

Capt.  Billingsley :  As  I  understand  the  Pro- 
fessor's resolution,  it  was  to  ask  for  $3,000  for 
equipment ;  that  would  be  $13,000. 

Prof.  Philips:  But  the  $10,000  would  only  be 
once,  for  the  building. 

Dr.  Atherton  :  I  understood  the  resolution  to 
be  advisory,  that  it  was  the  suggestion  of  the 
sense  of  the  gentlemen  present ;  and  the  Com- 
mission in  preparing  the  draft  of  the  bill  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Legislature,  will  take  this  into  account 
as  the  expression  of  the  gentlemen  most  directly 
interestea.  I  may  as  well  sav  here  what  I 
should  have  said  elsewhere,  before  the  close  of 
the  conference,  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  myself, 
and  I  am  sure  every  member  of  the  Commission 
will,  if  the  gentlemen  in  thinking  over  any  of 
the  points  involved  in  this  question,  between 
now  and  the  6rst  of  January,  will  communicate 
very  freely  about  whatever  they  have  to  sug- 
gest. A  word  about  the  matter  of  buildings : 
My  owii  impression  is  that  the  Legislature  will 
hesitate  about  making  an  appropriation  so 
large.  In  some  cases  so  large  and  expensive  a 
building  will  not  be  necessary ;  in  other  cases 
it  may  not  quite  reach  the  amount ;  and  my  im- 
pression would  be  that,  for  the  sake  of  lighten- 
ing the  passage  of  such  a  measure  and  preventing 
it  from  being  overburdened  in  the  Legislature, 
it  would  be  wiser  to  ask  for  a  smaller  amount, 
with  the  idea  that  the  trustees  themselves  could, 
from  other  sources,  supplement  that;  or  per- 
haps that  a  uniform  plan  of  building  could  be 
agreed  upon,  and  perhaps  when  you  come  to 
look  over  the  matter  you  will  iind  that  some 
portions  of  the  building  already  in  use  can  be 
employed — perhaps  with  an  annex.  So  that  I 
think  you  will  find  less  than  $10,000  on  thie 
whole  will  answer  the  purpose ;  and  if  that  can 
be  done,  or  some  movable  scale  be  adopted,  so 
as  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  eacli  local- 
ity— leave  it  in  the  hands  of  some  Commission 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  or  leave  some 
discretionary  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  De- 
partment ot  Pubhc  Instruction — and  in  some 
way  make  an  appropriation  not  to  exceed  a 
maximum  amount,  and  leave  the  determination 
of  the  necessary  minimum  to  some  proper 
party — it  would  secure  in  the  end  all  that  you 
desire,  and  not  put  before  Captain  Billingsley 
and  his  associates  in  the  Legislature  this  bug- 
bear of  so  large  an  appropriation.  Captain 
Billingsley,  I  know,  will  be  prepared  to  do  any- 
thing that  any  other  member  of  the  Legislature 
will  do.  He  holds  a  dual  relation  to  the  measure, 
and  I  think  we  should  be  very  careful  that  our 
action  does  not  put  such  men  in  an  embarrass- 
ing position. 

Prof.  Philips :  Of  course,  our  Board  has  as  yet 
taken  no  action,  but  it  is  my  judgment  they 
would  not  put  up  a  building  so  cheap  as  $10,000. 
I  do  not  believe  they  would  do  it.  It  would  not 
be  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  our  property.  I 
have  seen  this  mistake  made  too  often,  that  in 
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building  in  the  first  place  we  build  on  too  small 
a  scale.  We  would  have  saved  several  thousand 
dollars  for  the  State  and  ourselves  if  we  had  not 
made  that  mistake.  Let  us  build  at  least  on  an 
ample  plan,  so  that  this  thing  will  grow;  if  there 
is  any  future  to  it  at  all,  it  will  enlarge  beyond 
the  conception  of  any  member  here.  In  my 
judgment  it  will  be  as  easy  to  get  $10,000  as 
$8,000.  It  is  all  for  the  State's  gain.  The  State 
takes  a  mortgage  for  all  it  gives,  it  belongs  to 
the  State ;  and  I  believe  we  can  do  it. 

Dr.  Atherton;  When  we  were  talking  of 
erecting  our  building  first,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  I  corresponded  with  several  institutions, 
and  one  gentleman  who  had  large  experience 
in  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology  wrote  me 
that  his  preference  was  a  single  story,  and  so 
constructed  that  you  could  lengthen  it  if  you 
wanted  to ;  that  the  loss  in  space  in  that  way 
more  than  overcame  any  disadvantage. 

What  is  the  next  order  of  busmess  and 
pleasure  of  the  conference  ? 

Prof.  Cooper:  I  think  the  president  of  the 
Commission  should  give  us  a  talk  upon  what 
we  might  do  when  we  get  home — ^give  us  a  little 
lesson  that  we  might  go  to  work  on. 

Dr.  Atherton :  If  you  will  allow  me  to  make 
that  very  brief  and  practical,  I  should  say  the 
way  to  do  the  thing  is  to  do  it.  That  is  what 
the  Millersville  people  did.  They  thought  they 
had  to  wait  until  they  got  a  new  building,  and 
got  a  new  steam  engine,  and  didn't  seem  to 
know  that  they  had  everything  right  there  at 
their  hand. 

Prof.  Cooper :  You  speak  about  a  basement ; 
we  have  a  half  dozen  of  them,  but  they  say  a 
basement  is  no  place  for  tools. 

Dr.  Atherton:  Not  unless  it  is  light,  airy, 
and  dry. 

Prof.  Cooper :    Then  we  haven't  them. 

Dr.  Atherton :  Then  don't  put  the  tools  in 
there.  The  simple  thing  is  to  take  a  room; 
I  guarantee  that  we  will  send  to  any  person 
that  wants  it  a  drawing  of  the  bench.  The  con- 
struction that  we  found  the  most  useful  is  a 
bench  not  so  wide  as  this  (illustrating)  with  an 
upright  plank  in  the  middle  high  enough  to 
carry  all  the  tools;  and  here  (indicating)  is  a 
drawer  for  each  student,  in  which  he  keeps 
such  portions  of  his  kit  as  cannot  be  hung  there. 
I  have  another  suggestion  to  make,  which  I 
have  not  seen  worked  out  at  all,  and  that  is  in 
case  you  want  to  lock  them  up.  By  putting  a 
board  across  the  top,  and  hinging  on  each  edge 
a  drop  door,  which  could  be  lifted  and  hung  up 
when  the  tools  were  in  use,  and  dropped  and 
locked  at  the  bottom  when  the  pupil  is  through. 
That,  however,  is  a  very  minor  matter.  Hav- 
ing that,  and  your  kit  of  tools  for  each  one,  and  a 
progressive  course  of  exercises  marked  out,  that 
IS  all  you  need.  Dr.  Eldon  spoke  of  one  of  the 
reports  of  the  college  we  had  printed,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  line  of  our  work,  two 
years  ago ;  plates  showing  in  progressive  order 
the  toob  and  their  use,  and  specific  exercises 
from  first  to  last.  We  shall  reprint  that  in  our 
next  report,  with  some  changes.  We  shall 
modify  the  course  somewhat — not  very  much, 
but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  to  any  gentle- 


man desiring  it  a  copy  of  the  report,  which  will 
give  the  size,  drawn  to  dimensions,  &c. 

Prof.  Cooper :  I  will  ask  the  Doctor  for  a 
set  of  his  reports,  drawings,  and  samples  of 
his  work  from  first  to  last. 

Dr.  Atherton  :  I  am  afraid  we  haven't  those. 
We  are  getting  short  of  samples.  We  have 
had  a  good  many  applications  for  them.  Just 
now  the  professor  in  charge  of  mechanical 
work  is  engaged  in  devising  a  box  of  the  right 
size  for  shipping.  I  think  Doctor  Lyte  received 
also  a  set  of  blue  prints  for  elementary  pur- 
poses. 

Dr.  Lyte :  Yes,  sir,  for  the  elementary  grades 
and  advanced  course  in  woodwork,  and  I  find 
them  very  useful  indeed. 

Dr.  Atherton :  The  first  and  most  impoitant 
thing  is  to  say  that  it  can  be  done,  and  it  then 
is  done.  After  you  make  the  first  step,  why  it 
grows  stronger  and  stronger  of  itself. 

Prof.  Cooper :  I  made  a  visit  to  some  school 
and  they  told  me  they  paid  %\\  apiece  for  the 
work  benches.  I  don't  know  just  now  where  it 
was.  I  happen  to  be  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  a  work  bench  myself,  but  that  cost  me  I25. 
May  I  ask  what  is  tne  length  of  your  benches, 
Professor  Lyte  ? 

Dr.  Lyte:  They  are  13  or  14  feet  long,  and 
four  students  work  at  a  bench,  two  on  each  side. 
There  is  an  aisle  of  three  feet  between  the 
benches,  and  while  that  is  close  we  find  room 
enough.  I  will  say  myself  that  I  derived  a  great 
deal  of  benefit  and  much  instruction  through  a 
visit  1  made  to  the  State  College. 

Prof.  Cooper:  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  call 
this  meeting  for  the  State  College. 

Dr.  Atherton ;  Well,  we  will  adjourn  to  meet 
there.  We  should  be  glad  to  meet  you,  either 
singly  or  as  a  body,  and  promise  to  show  you 
in  great  detail  everything  we  have  there.  If 
you  will  let  me  suggest,  I  suppose  our  work  as 
a  conference  is  about  through.  We  understand 
each  other.  We  shall  work  together.  The 
Commission  will  be  glad  for  any  suggestions 
now  or  in  the  progress  of  our  measure ;  and  I 
suppose  now  that  the  Normal  School  principals 
will  probably  like  to  get  together  and  talk  over 
the  special  matter  the  Governor  brought  to  their 
notice  this  morning.  If  they  have  no  objection, 
the  members  of  the  Commission  will  be  lookers- 
on,  with  leave  to  confer  in  any  way  we  choose, 
or,  if  we  are  in  the  way,  we  will  withdraw. 

Dr.  Lyte:  It  is  almost  impossible,  I  think, 
to  establish  anything  in  the  way  of  reform  that 
is  not  based  on  healthy  public  sentiment.  If 
we  are  going  to  inaugurate  this  reform,  we  had 
better  look  after  the  creation  of  this  public  senti- 
ment. In  your  introductory  speech,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  said  there  was  a  general  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  scope  of  the  Commission. 
What  steps  shall  this  conference  take  to  pro- 
mote that  end?  Is  it  not  possible  for  every 
gentleman  here  to  reach  the  public  press?  Is 
it  not  possible  for  those  here  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  public  school  teachers  ?  Are 
there  not  other  ways  that  gentlemen  may  sug- 
gest to  reach  the  public  mind  ? 

Dr.  Atherton :  I  shall  be  glad  to  say,  in  an- 
swer to  that,  that  the  Conunission  have  kept 
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tbat  in  view  from  the  first  as  one  of  its  most 
important  lines  of  action.  One  of  our  6rst 
steps  was  tp  hold  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
a  large  representative  gathering  of  the  educa- 
tional and  business  men  of  the  city  met  us ; 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  entire 
Commission  to  see  how  the  ground  had  been  pre- 
pared for  our  coming.  We  hadn't  to  advocate 
anything.  The  advocacy  had  been  already 
made  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  We  went  to 
Pittsburgh  only  three  weeks  ago.  Prof.  Luckey 
there  had  asked  some  of  the  representative  edu- 
cational and  business  men  of  the  city  to  come 
in.  We  had  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  of  the 
leading  men  there,  and  they  cordially  and 
unanimously  endorsed  our  views  and  expressed 
their  purpose  to  do  anything  they  could  to  pro- 
mote It.  We  find  that  same  feeling  everywhere. 
Before  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  where  I 
was  present,  the  same  proposition  was  submitted, 
and  it  received  the  same  cordial  indorsement 
there.  The  suggestion  is  a  very  wise  one,  and  I 
think  the  members  of  this  Conference  could  in 
their  own  way  promote  it  by  speeches  in  the 
County  Institute  and  the  press.  The  newspaper 
reporters  were  as  eager  to  get  at  the  Commission 
and  interview  us  at  Pittsburgh,  and  Philadel- 
phia, too,  as  I  have  ever  seen  them  on  the  oc- 
casion of  very  important  political  questions.  It 
was  a  matter  of  very  great  interest  to  me  to  see 
that  the  leading  papers  of  Pittsburgh  devoted 
about  a  column  a  day  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission  during  the  short  time  we  were 
there.  The  indications  are  abundant  every- 
where that  the  public  mind  is  ready.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  say  is  that  the  scheme  proposed 
is  not  a  wild,  chimerical  scheme,  but  that  it 
rests  on  a  solid,  firm  foundation.  I  feel  as  as- 
sured that  ten  years  will  see  a  total  revolution 
in  this  respect,  I  mean  in  the  incorporation  of 
this  into  our  public  school  system,  as  I  feel  that 
the  time  will  come  around. 

At  this  point  Professor  Comwell  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Conference  by  a  member,  and 
made  the  following  remarks : 

Prof.  Cornwell,  West  Chester:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  came  here  to  be  a  good  listener.  My 
interest  was  awakened  on  this  subject  by  the 
public  sentiment  of  our  community.  Indeed,  I 
am  prepared  to  indorse  what  you  have  just 
said— -that  the  public  sentiment  is  in  advance  of 
the  educational  sentiment  on  this  question.  It 
appears  to  me  that  public  sentiment  is  moving  in 
advance  of  us.  The  Board  of  Trade  at  West 
Chester  some  months  ago  met  and  discussed  this 
subject  freely,  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
wait  upon  the  school  board  of  the  borough  of 
West  Chester  to  see  if  they  could  be  induced  to 
move  in  a  practical  line  in  this  matter.  We 
have  appointed  a  meeting  to  be  held  next 
Tuesday  evening,  and  we  meet  the  Board  of 
Trade  again  at  that  time.  I  feel  much  interest 
in  this  subject,  and  was  largely  induced  to  be 
present  at  this  meeting  with  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing what  could  be  learned  on  this  subject  in  a 
practical  way;  and  I  am  satisfied,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  way  to  move  in  this  matter  is  to 
nu>ve.    It  is  a  new  subject.    The  process  must 


be  a  tentative  one.  We  must  feel  our  way,  and 
it  is  fortunate  that  is  so.  It  is  an  imitative  pro- 
cess. An  attempt  to  do  what  some  one  has  at- 
tempted to  do  before  is  not  usually  wise.  It  is 
like  re/erring  this  subject  to  specialists,  as  one 
of  our  speakers  said  a  few  minutes  ago.  When 
you  put  one  thousand  heads  at  work  and  one 
thousand  hands  at  work,  ten  thousand  heads 
and  ten  thousand  hands  throughout  this  Com- 
monwealth will  evolve  something  that  will  be 
practical  beyond  any  matter  of  doubt;  and  if  it 
fills  the  public  need  there  is  no  question  about 
its  success  practically  or  in  any  other  way.  I 
don*t  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  to  recommend 
in  our  own  town.  Our  people  demand  something 
of  this  kind  for  the  school  children,  and  I  don't 
know  what  we  ought  to  do— whether  to  attempt 
to  get  a  shop  there  and  put  the  children 
through  it  in  sections,  and  get  some  one  to  take 
charge  of  it,  or — 

Dr.  Atherton  (interposing) :  Do  that.  Hire  the 
first  shop  you  can  get  hold  of — an  unused  car- 
penter's shop,  and  send  them  there  in  sections, 
and  that  will  lead  to  something  else. 

Prof.  Comwell :  I  think  so.  I  know  no  other 
thing  to  do.  We  have  for  some  time  been 
availing  ourselves  of  kindergarten  work  in  the 
public  schools,  and  particularly  industrial  draw- 
mg.  That  is  taught  quite  well,  I  think,  through- 
out the  course,  and  I  believe  gentlemen  would 
be  surprised  to  see  what  blackboard  work  some 
of  our  very  smallest  children  can  do  in  that 
line.  We  have  also  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion in  a  practical  way  to  book-keeping  and 
practical  work  of  that  kind.  That  is  about  all 
we  have  done  in  the  way  of  special  work.  But. 
to  recur  to  the  matter  that  brought  me  to  ray- 
feet:  I  think  that  public  sentiment  is  far  in 
advance  of  this,  and  is  ready  for  this  movement.. 
I  think  that  is  quite  manifest.  Our  papers  in 
West  Chester  have  been  full  of  it  for  a  month,, 
and  I  have  felt  some  delicacy  about  attempting; 
to  say  anything  on  the  subject  until  I  knew, 
more  about  it,  and  until  I  could  make  up  my 
mind  whether  the  thing  was  practical  or  not. 

Prof.  Wherry :  The  slightest  thought  on  this, 
subject  leads  one  to  see  that  the  difference  be- 
tween large  cities  and  towns  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  this  matter,  is  very  great.  The  parent, 
of  a  city  child  has  sense  of  the  need  of  this  very 
work,  because  he  has  no  work  for  his  boy  at 
home,  but  the  parent  of  the  country  boy  has  no . 
such  sense  and  need  of  it  at  all.  On  the  contrary 
he  has  an  opposite  sense — a  sense  of  too  much 
work  for  his  boy  and  not  enough  of  education,, 
as  he  understands  it.  Of  course  he  and  you. 
and  I  would  not  agree  as  to  what  education  is. 
You  go  to  one  hundred  of  the  farmers  in  the- 
Cumberland  Valley  and  ask  them,  "Do  you* 
want  your  son  taught  manual  training — carpen-f 
tering,  blacksmithing,"  and  ninety-nine  of  them, 
will  say,  "No."  Let  a  man  who  is  running  for  the: 
Legislature  go  to  one  hundred  voters  and  ask. 
them  whether  he  shall  appropriate  $10,000  to. 
each  Normal  School  of  this  State,  to  establish 
these  schools,  and  the  answer  will  be  very  em? 

Fhatic  in  the  negative.    It  is  not  new  to  me,  sir. 
have  been  in  this  work  since  1J872  myself.     I 
have  been  thinking  of  it  and  working  at  it  right 
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along,  and  I   am  now   expressing  only  that 
/    which  has  occured  to  my  mind  during  all  these 
years. 

Dr.  Atherton:  May  I  interrupt  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

Prof.  Wherry :    Yes,  sir ;  certainly. 

Dr.  Atherton:  I  was  going  to  make  this 
suggestion :  The  Commission  will  take  very 
especial  pains  in  their  report  to  emphasize  the 
idea  that  they  do  not  advocate  manual  training 
for  the  sake  of  work,  or  for  the  sake  of  trade 
teaching,  but  that  they  advocate  manual  train- 
ing, simply  as  a  means  of  educational  develop- 
ment, and  will  dwell  upon  that  feature  of  it  to 
such  an  extent  as  will,  I  hope,  help  to  remove 
existing  prejudices. 

Prof.  Wherry:  That  is  just  what  I  want  to 
get  at.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  are  from  the  rural  districts — two- 
thirds  of  them  are.  A  large  majority  of  the 
voters  of  this  State  are  either  agriculturists  or 
employed  in  agricultural  business.  More  than 
a  majority  of  the  population  of  this  State  are 
employed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  these 
people  do  not  feel  the  need  of  this  training 
as  the  city  and  common  school  children  do. 

Prof.  Schaeffer :  Forty  per  cent,  of  our  popu- 
lation live  in  cities. 

Col.  Theodore  W.  Bean :  The  question  has 
been  asked  here  what  could  be  done  by  way  of 
reaching  results.  This  idea  occurs  to  me :  We 
have  our  Normal  Schools  represented  here 
now.  They  are  located  at  different  points  over 
the  State,  in  different  counties.  I  think  you  will 
aid  your  friends  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
State,  upon  whom  will  rest  the  responsibil- 
ity of  consummating  this  project  after  it  is 
worked  out — for  the  important  point  in  it  is  to 
secure  such  appropriations  as  will  enable  us  to 
put  it  into  practical  operation.  Now,  it  occurs 
to  me,  that  if  each  Normal  School,  that  is,  the 
gentlemen  that  are  interested  in  these  Normal 
Schools  in  their  respective  counties,  will  call  to 
their  side  the  Legislators  and  Senators  from 
their  respective  counties,  and  put  themselves  in 
personal  conference  with  them,  telling  them 
now  what  you  know,  enlisting  their  good  offices 
in  the  matter,  you  will  certainly  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  few  who  are  about  going  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this  re- 
sult. I  apprehend  there  will  possibly  be  some 
well-grounded  opposition  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. It  is  because  they  do  not  fully  appreci- 
ate the  wants  of  the  people  in  our  cities  and 
towns  as  keenly  as  they  might ;  and  in  order  to 
overcome  that,  your  Legislature  will  have  to  be 
pretty  well  organized  in  order  to  effect  eood  work. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  each  of  you  here, 
upon  your  return,  would  put  yourselves  in  com- 
munication with  th6  gentlemen  who  represent 
you,  you  will  effect  some  practical  results  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  your  friends  very 
much. 

Dr.  Atherton  :  Before  we  break  up,  I  wish  to 
express  to  Dr.  Higbee  our  sincere  thanks  for  his 
cordial  assistance  in  this  matter. 

At  this  point,  3:15  p.  m.,  the  Commission 
adjourned  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  at  the  csdl  of 
the  Chairman. 


BRAIN  POWER  IN  EDUCATION. 


BROWN  is  the  son  of  an  Indian  officer 
who  died  when  his  boy  was  ten  years 
old,  and  left  his  widow  badly  off.  Young 
Brown  is  intended  for  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich ;  but  his  mother's  means 
do  not  enable  her  to  send  him  to  a  first- 
class  '*  crammer's,"  so  he  has  to  sit  beneath 
the  average  schoolmaster.  He  works  hard 
and  thinks  a  great  deal,  and  gains  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  he  is  required  to 
learn.  He  goes  up  to  the  competitive  ex- 
amination at  Woolwich,  and  finds  each 
question  so  complicated  that  he  is  utterly 
puzzled ;  and,  when  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination are  made  known,  Brown  is  nearly 
last  on  the  list. 

Smith  is  the  son  of  a  wealthy  tradesman 
who  wishes  his  son  to  enter  as  a  cadet  at 
Woolwich.  •  Young  Smith  is  sent  early  in 
life  to  a  successful  "crammer's,"  to  be  fat- 
tened with  knowledge  as  turkeys  are  cram- 
med for  Christmas.  The  crammer  does  not 
confine  his  attention  to  teaching  his  pupils; 
but  he  watches  the  examination  papers  set 
at  Woolwich,  and  he  finds  that  the  exam- 
iners have  each  a  peculiar  •'  fad,"  and  set 
their  questions  in  a  sort  of  rotation.  He 
looks  carefully  over  these,  and  he  forms  a 
kind  of  estimate  of  the  questions  which  are 
likely  to  be  set  at  any  particular  examina- 
tion. He  therefore  trains  his  pupils  for 
these  questions,  and  is  often  so  successful  in 
his  predictions  that  at  least  half  the  ques- 
tions have  been  worked  out  by  these  pupils 
a  week  before  the  examination ;  and  this 
result  is  obtained  without  any  collusion  be- 
tween the  crammer  and  the  examiner.  On 
one  occasion  that  we  know  of,  seven  ques- 
tions out  of  a  paper  of  thirteen  were  pre- 
dicted as  "due,"  and  the  pupils  conse- 
quently of  this  crammer  were  most  successful 
at  this  '  'competitive. ' '  Young  Smith  is  thus 
trained;  and  passes  say  fifth  out  of  a  long 
list,  and  is  considered,  as  far  as  this  test  is 
concerned,  to  possess  brain  power  far  be- 
yond that  of  the  unfortunate  Brown,  who 
was  nearly  last  in  this  same  examination. 

Twenty  years  elapse,  and  Smith  and  Brown 
meet.  Smith  has  jogged  on  in  the  usual 
routine ;  he  may  have  never  said  or  done  a 
foolish  thing.  Brown,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  man  of  wide  reputation,  has  written 
clever  books,  and  done  many  clever  things; 
yet  people  who  know  his  early  history  say 
how  strange  it  was  that  he  was  so  stupid 
when  he  was  young,  for  he  was  ignomin- 
iously  "spun  "  at  Woolwich  1 

Those  who  thus  speak,  imagine  that  the 
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examination  at  which  Smith  succeeded  and 
Brown  failed  was  a  test  of  their  brain-power. 
It  was  in  reality  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  was 
merely  a  test  of  the  relative  experience  of 
those  who  trained  Smith  and  Brown. 

We  may  fairly  divide  the  subjects  em- 
I^oyed  in  modern  mental  training  into  those 
which  store  and  those  which  strengthen  the 
miod.  Languages;  a  knowledge  of  history 
and  geography ;  the  facts  connected  with 
various  sciences,  such  as  chemistry,  elec- 
tricity, astronomy,  etc.,  are  stores;  but  not 
one  of  these  does  more  than  store  the  mind. 
Men's  minds  were  stored  with  a  certain 
number  of  astronomical  facts  when  Galileo 
attempted  to  revive  the  olden  belief  that  the 
earth  rotated ;  but  their  minds  had  not  been 
strengthened,  as  it  was  the  leading  astrono- 
mers who  most  offered  opposition  to  him. 
Several  men  with  stored  minds  were  the 
great  opponents  of  Stephenson  when  he 
talked  about  traveling  twenty  miles  an  hour 
on  a  railroad.  So  that  it  appears  that  no 
matter  how  well  a  mind  may  be  stored,  if  it 
is  incapable  of  judging  correctly  on  a  novelty, 
it  can  not  be  called  a  strong  mind. 

Our  competitive  examinations  tend  almost 
entirely  to  bring  to  the  front  those  whose 
minds  are  the  best  stored,  and  many  persons 
therefore  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
by -such  a  course  we  have  obtaineld  for  our 
various  services  what  are  termed  *'  the  clev- 
erest youths."  It  does  not,  however,  follow 
that  this  result  has  been  obtained.  The 
greatest  brain-power  may  actually  be  low 
down  in  the  list  of  a  competitive  examina- 
tion in  which  stored  knowledge  alone  has 
been  requisite.  There  is  a  certain  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  storing  the  mind  with  facts, 
and  some  people  imagine  that  a  knowledge 
of  these  facts  indicates  an  educated  and 
strong  mind.  It,  howevei;,  merely  proves 
that  the  mind  has  been  stored ;  it  does  not 
prove  it  to  have  been  strengthened.  We 
may  know  what  Caesar  did  under  certain 
conditions;  how  Alfred  the  Great  organized 
his  police  so  that  he  could  hang  bracelets  of 
value  on  sign-posts  without  fearing  that 
highwaymen  would  steal  them ;  and  a  mul- 
titude of  othet  similar  facts  may  have  been 
stored  in  our  minds;  but  any  quantity  of 
SQch  stores  would  not  enable  an  individual 
to  solve  the  present  Irish  difficulty,  unless  he 
could  find  in  the  past  an  exactly  similar 
case  which  had  been  treated  successfully  by 
some  particular  system. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  even  among  the 
so-termed  educated  people,  the  majority 
possess  only  stored  minds,  and  are  incapa- 
ble, consequently,  of   reasoning    on    any 


problem,  other  than  by  bringing  to  bear  on 
it  their  stock  of  knowledge,  which,  probably, 
granting  the  problem  is  original,  will  not 
apply.  No  educated  person  doubts  that  the 
earth  is  a  sphere ;  but  few  of  these  can  prove 
that  it  is  so  by  means  of  facts  with  which  they 
are  acquainted,  though  a  simple  law  of 
geometry  is  able  to  prove  the  fact. 

The  average  occupations  of  young  men 
require  nothing  more  than  stored  minds  and 
powers  of  observation;  consequently,  our 
competitive  examinations  serve  to  some  ex- 
tent to  bring  to  the  front  such  qualifications. 
But  it  is  not  among  such  that  we  obtain  our 
discoverers,  inventors,  great  statesmen,  01 
good  generals.  The  mere  routine  man  will 
almost  invariably  bring  about  a  disaster  when 
he  has  novel  conditions  to  deal  with,  and  as 
a  rule  the  routine  youth  comes  out  best  at  an 
examination. 

Considering  these  facts,  therefore,  it  ap- 
pears that  just  as  intellect  is  invisible,  so  the 
relative  power  of  intellect  is  unmeasurable ; 
and  instead  of  forming  hasty  conclusions  as 
to  the  relative  powers  of  two  men  from  the 
results  of  examinations,  we  may  perceive 
that  by  such  means  we  may  be  selecting 
those  only  who,  under  certain  conditions, 
have  succeeded  in  storing  their  minds  with 
the  facts  required  for  that  examination. — 
Chambers^  JournaL 
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BY  WM.  C.  PRIME,  LL.D. 

IN  the  Abbott  collection  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities, in  possession  of  the  New  York 
I]istorical  Society,  is  a  bundle  of  wax  tab- 
lets, looking  not  unlike  school-boys'  slates 
of  our  day.  They  were  the  tablets  (serving 
the  same  purposes  with  modern  slates)  of 
the  school-boys  in  an  Egyptian  school  in 
the  Ptolemaic  period.  How  they  came  to  be 
placed  in  the  tomb  we  have  not  time  now  to 
conjecture.  Perhaps  they  were  an  offering 
to  a  dead  schoolmate.  They  are  the  record 
of  many  interesting  things ;  but  I  am  writ- 
ing now  about  the  perpetuation  of  records 
of  little  things;  of  small  thoughts,  trifling 
and  unimportant  mental  actions.  One  of 
the  boys  had  a  copy,  a-  line  of  Greek,  set 
by  the  master  across  the  top  of  the  tablet. 
(Young  readers  may  need  to  be  told  that 
the  tablet  was  wood,  covered  with  a  black 
waxen  composition,  in  which  the  boy-could 
make  marks  with  a  sharp  stick,  like  a  pencil, 
and  he  could  erase  a  mark  by  smoothing 
down  the  wax  with  the  blunt  or  flattened 
end  of  his  stick.) 
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This  boy  had  worked  along  just  as  mod- 
ern boys  work  in  their  copy-books.  Pro- 
bably he  got  to  be  weary.  At  all  events  he 
came  to  a  point,  as  many  a  boy  has  done, 
when  the  pencil  would  go  wrong  in  spite  of 
him.  He  misspelled  a  word.  He  carefully 
erased  it,  smoothing  down  the  wax,  wrote 
it  again,  and  it  was  again  wrong.  He 
smoothed  the  wax  and  wrote  the  word  once 
more,  and  once  more  his  wearied  brain  and 
his  pencil  went  wrong.  What  did  he  do? 
Just  what  you,  my  boy,  might  have  done,  I 
fancy.  Some  of  you  would  exclaim  "Con- 
found it!"  Some  boys  in  the  up  country 
might  say  '•  Darn  it !"  The  small  Egyptian 
not  only  said,  but  with  his  pencil  scratched 
a  Greek  word  (^phthazesthe,  it  seems  to  be) 
meaning  just  about  what  one  means  who  says 
** Deuce  take  it!'*  And  there  it  is  to-day, 
the  record  of  a  school -boy's  little  quarrel 
with  his  own  perverse  brain,  in  the  days  be- 
fore Cleopatra  was  born. 

Many  years  ago  before  crowds  of  travel- 
ers went  to  Egypt,  there  was  (and  I  doubt 
not  there  still  is)  away  up  among  the 
Theban  hills,  in  a  ravine  once  crowded  with 
temples  and  sculptured  monuments,  one 
tomb  which  the  Arab  resurrectionists  for 
many  years  had  used  as  a  convenient  place 
for  breaking  up  mummies  found  in  oth^r 
tombs.  In  the  course  of  years  this  tomb, 
consisting  of  two  rock-hewn  chambers  in 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  had  become  filled 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ceiling  with  frag- 
ments of  mummies  and  masses  of  mummy 
cloth.  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  spent 
hours  in  overhauling  this  accumulation, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  finding  specimens 
of  the  cloth  of  ancient  Egypt.  Here  I  once 
found  an  old  garment,  a  linen  shirt,  of 
coarse  fabric  and  much  worn.  It  had  be- 
longed to  a  poor  man.  How  it  came  to  be 
part  of  his  burial  dress  could  only  be  con- 
jectured. As  I  first  saw  it  in  the  dim  light 
coming  in  from  the  top  of  the  doorway,  I 
was  about  to  throw  it  down  as  worthless, 
when  my  eye  fell  on  something  which 
seemed  to  be  an  interesting  relic  of  a  poor 
man's  home  and  home  surroundings.  A 
thin  place  in  the  old  shirt,  where,  indeed, 
it  had  once  given  way  entirely,  was  care- 
fully darned  with  coarse  thread.  You  can 
read  the  record  in  what  way  you  please. 
To  me,  it  made  the  Egyptian  hut  of  the  an- 
cient ages  to  have  very  close  similarity,  in 
some  -respects,  with  the  modem  home  of  a 
poor  man,  in  which  you  have  doubtless  seen, 
as  I  often  have,  the  wife  mending  the  ragged 
clothes  of  her  husband. 

Let  me  tell  of  one  more  little  record 


which  speaks  of  personal  affection.  If  I 
have  told  of  it  before,  it  will  do  no  hann  to 
repeat  the  story.  I  once  opened  an  Egyp- 
tian coffin  which  contained  the  body  of  a 
woman  who  had  lived  somewhere  about 
1300  or  1400  B.  C.  The  body  was  en- 
veloped in  the  usual  way,  with  linen  bands. 
Wound  around  the  head,  and  trailing  down 
on  the  chest,  was  a  wreath  of  leaves  and 
flowers.  It  was  simply  made.  Splinters  of 
palm  branch  formed  a  continuous  cord. 
The  fresh  green  leaf  of  some  Egyptian 
plant,  a  pointed  leaf,  was  folded  over  this 
cord,  point  to  stem,  and  pinned  with  a 
splinter  through  the  folded  leaf.  Another 
leaf  was  folded  and  pinned,  lapping  a  little 
over  the  first  one.  Then  another  and  an- 
other; so  that  the  cord,  more  than  two 
yards  long,  was  covered  with  a  continuous 
row  of  folded  leaves,  the  points  hanging 
downward.  At  the  place  where  each  leaf 
lapped  over  the  next  one  was  pinned  a 
flower  making  thus  a  row  of  flowers  along 
the  wreath.  All  this  was  dead  now, 
and  leaves  and  flowers  alike  were  of  a 
dark  brown  color.  When  I  was  a  boy,  in 
the  up  country,  I  have  a  thousand  times 
made  baskets  in  which  to  gather  raspberries 
and  blackberries  in  just  this  way,  by  pan- 
ning leaves  together  with  splinters,  stiffen- 
ing the  rim  by  folding  the  points  of  the 
leaves  over  a  flexible  stem.  In  younger 
days  I  can  remember  making  wreaths 
closely  like  the  Egyptian  wreath,  on  which 
dandelions  were  pinned  like  great  buttons. 

I  handed  some  of  the  brown  flowers  of 
the  Egyptian  wreath  to  that  eminent  and 
lamented  man,  whom  many  readers  of  this 
remember  with  warm  affection,  .Dr.  John 
Torrey,  not  telling  him  where  I  obtained 
them.  He  examined  them  and  found  them 
to  be  the  immortelle,  the  flower  now  in  uni- 
versal use  for  funeral  wreaths  in  Europe  and 
America.  ^'  They  are  the  driest  flowers  I 
ever  examined,"  he  said;  "where  did  they 
come  from?" 

Here  was  a  flower  which  thirty  centuries 
ago  expressed,  in  the  symbolism  of  flowers, 
the  same  thought  which  it  still  expresses, 
the  thought  of  immortality.  The  wreath 
itself  was  eloquent  of  love,  for  none  but  lov- 
ing hands  had  woven  it  for  the  forehead  or 
the  dead  woman — sister,  mother,  which? 
N  Y,  Journal  of  Qmmtra. 
♦ 

^  ^   We  cannot  go  so  far 

That  home  is  out  of  sight ; 
The  mom,  the  evening  star. 
Will  say,  Good  day!  Good  night! 
The  heart  that  loves  will  never  be  alone; 
All  earth,  all  heaven  it  reckons  as  its  own. 
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"Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  It  will 

be  grovin'  when  ye're  ueeptn'/'     Scotch  Farmer. 

THE  extended  report  of  proceedings  of 
the  Conference  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission with  the  principals  of  the  Normal 
Schools,  which  was  held  Harrisburg,  De- 
cember 6th,  was  received  frdm  the  steno- 
grapher too  late  for  insertion  in  our  issue 
for  January.     We  take  pleasure  in  giving  it 
place  in  the  present  number  of  The  Journal^ 
as  matter  of  unusual  interest  even  to  the 
general  reader,  and  we  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  school  officers  and  teachers  in 
all  parts  of  the  State.     It  is  replete  with  in- 
formation, and  will  be  very  suggestive  to  all 
I      who  may  give  it  careful  perusal. 
I         In  the  special  meeting  of  Normal  School 
principals  which  was  held  immediately  upon 
I      the  adjournment  of  the  Conference,   the 
I      State  Superintendent  in  the  chair,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  recommending  that  the 
{      first  certificate  issued  to  graduates  of  the 
I      Normal  Schools  be  made  valid  by  law  for  a 
I      period  of  five  years  from  the  date  thereof, 
I      thus  affording  ample  time  during  which  the 
"two  years  of  teaching*'  may  be  done  that 
j      are  required  by  law  before  the  issue  of  the 
I      State  diploma. 

i  The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
after  extended  discussion,  as  to  how  the 
Normal  Schools  can  best  aid  in  the  care 
and  education  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans : 

Resolved,  That  the  Normal  School  principals 
express  their  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of^the 
Soldiers'  Orphans  of  Pennsylvania,  and  are 
ready  to  heartily  co-operate  with  the  State  in 
trsdning  such  of  these  young  people  as  are  of 
suitable  age  and  desire  to  prepare  to  teach. 

To  render  the  practice  of  the  Normal 
schools  uniform  in  the  matter  of  final  exam- 
inations, it  was 

Resohed,  That  all  applicants  for  examina- 
tion by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  shall  be 
first  examined  and  passed  by  the  faculty  of  the 
school 

It  was  also  resolved  that  the  State  Super- 
intendent be  requested  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  Principals  of  the  State  Normal  Schools 
during  the  first  week  in  January  of  each  yeir, 
at  a  place  to  be  named  by  the  Superin- 
tendent. 


The  meeting  afforded  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity, which  was  well  improved,  for  a  cor- 
dial interchange  of  views  of  the  principals 
among  themselves  and  with  the  Department. 
Other  matters  of  interest  to  the  schools  were 
considered  in  addition  to  those  above 
named ;  mention  is  here  made  of  those  only 
upon  which  favorable  action  was  had. 

The  Executive  Committeee  of  the  State 
Teachers  Association  met  in  Harrisburg  on 
January  4th,  all  the  members  being  present,^ 
and  appointed  July  9th,  loth  and  nth  as 
the  time  of  holding  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  in  the  city  of  Altoona.  The 
programme  when  fully  completed  will  be 
announced  in  due  time,  and  will  doubtless 
commend  itself  to  public  favor.  The  "Of- 
ficial Bulletin"  of  the  Association  will  be 
published  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
no  other  such  publication  will  this  year  be 
authorized  or  sanctioned  by  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  consists  of  the  following 
named  persons:  D.  S.  Keith,  chairman, 
Altoona;  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  secretary, 
Huntingdon;  Z.  X.  Snyder,  Reading;  T, 
A.  Snyder,  Lehighton,  and  J.  W.  Michener, 
Philadelphia. 


As  announced  in  our  last  issue  a  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  will  be 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  March  6th,  7th, 
and  8th.  The  time  of  the  meeting  has  been 
fixed  in  accordance  with  suggestions  from 
many  quarters.  It  immediately  follows  the 
date  of  the  inauguration  of  the  President, 
and  thus  affords  opportunity  for  those  who 
attend  to  be  present  also  at  the  ceremonies 
of  that  occasion  with  little  additional  ex- 
pense or  loss  of  time. 

Nothing  will  be  left  undone  by  President 
Campbell,  of  California,  and  other  officers, 
to  make  this  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  take  rank  with  the  most 
notable  of  its  predecessors  in  point  of  at- 
tendance, interest,  and  profit  to  the  cause  of 
education.  Live  subjects  in  the  general  field, 
and  in  special  lines  of  educational  work  and 
thought,  will  be  presented  in  able  papers  by 
prominent  men  and  women,  and  ample 
time  will  be  afforded  for  discussion.  The 
widest  possible  representation  of  geograph- 
ical sections  and  individual  opinions  is 
earnestly  desired.  These  Department  meet- 
ings at  the  capital  of  the  nation  have  been 
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productive  of  much  good  and  the  possi- 
bilities in  this  direction,  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted, suggest  such  meetings  as  afford- 
ing excellent  opportunities  for  still  further 
directing  aright  the  educational  thought  and 
activity  of  the  country.  We  hope  to  see 
Pennsylvania  largely  represented. 


The  Normal  Journal  is  a  handsomely  is- 
sued eight- page  paper  just  received  from 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville.  It 
is  under  the  editorial  charge  of  the  princi- 
pal, Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  and  his  energetic  co- 
workers in  the  faculty.  It  reflects  the  life 
of  this  great  school,  the  oldest  of  our  Nor- 
mal Schools,  always  one  of  the  very  best, 
and  never  better  than  under  the  present 
vigorous  management.  There  were  in  at- 
tendance during  the  last  session  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  students. 


The  largest  dry  goods  store  in  one  of  our 
leading  cities  recently  sent  the  following 
note  to  the  principals  of  some  of  the  gram- 
mar schools : 

"  We  employ  a  number  of  boys,  ranging  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  our  retail  dry 
goods  store,  and  prefer  engaging  boys  who  arc 
well  behaved  and  studious  in  school.  Should 
there  at  any  time  come  before  your  notice,  or 
that  of  the  teachers  in  your  school,  a  boy  who  is 
honest,  industrious,  and  by  scholarship  capable 
of  filling  a  position  in  our  house,  and  who  is 
compelled  for  good  reasons  to  leave  school  and 
seek  employment,  a  letter  from  you  in  his  be- 
half, will  be  favorably  considered  by  us." 

Honest,  industrious,  energetic,  and  intelli- 
gent !  When  to  these  we  have  added  clear- 
eyed  common  sense,  a  firm  will  and  gener- 
ous Christian  purpose — all  combined  in  the 
growing  youth,  as  all  may  be  and  are  com- 
bined in  many  a  youth  in  our  schools — no 
wonder  he  is  in  demand  and  at  a  premium. 
Character  and  conscience  first,  then  edu- 
cated brains,  good  heart,  strong  will,  a 
good  physique — think  of  these  things,  boys ! 
They  are  capital  worth  infinitely  more  than 
a  long  rent  roll,  a  profitable  business,  or  a 
heavy  bank  account. 


In  the  Department  of  Musical  Instruction 
at  the  National  Educational  Association 
held  recently  at  San  Francisco  the  ques- 
tion, **  Should  music  instruction  in  pub- 
lic schools  be  required  by  law?"  was  dis- 
cussed with  much  interest.  Arguments 
were  adduced  to  prove  that  music  is 
a  necessary  part  of  education ;  that  it  not 
only  belongs  to  the  aesthetic  side  of  man's 
life,  but  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
cultivation  of  attention,  judgment^  discrim- 


ination, imitation,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  help  to 
physical  and  moral  improvement;  that  in 
the  great  experiments  this  nation  is  making 
of  blending  together  all  the  nationalities  of 
the  round  world,  music  will  prove  a  more 
potent  solvent  in  removing  tribal  differ- 
ences, and  welding  opposing  factions  into 
one,  than  mathematics,  geography,  or  all 
the  sciences ;  and  that,  as  a  means  of  sup- 
plying man's  highest  religious  feelings  with 
a  vehicle  for  expression,  nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  the  divine  art.  It  is  therefore 
imperative  that  it  should  be  taught  in  our 
schools.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  four 
states  are  moving  in  this  direction,  but  it 
was  rather  a  surprise  when  it  was  stated  that 
California  is  in  the  van,  as  it  is  the  only 
state  where  the  law  says,  ''Music  j^ii/ be 
taught  in  all  schools." 


^  SuPT.  W.  S.  Monroe  has  resigned  his 
position  at  Nanticoke,  Luzerne  county^to 
accept  the  better  salary  and  enter  upon  the 
wider  field  of  labor  offered  at  Eureka,  Ne- 
vada. We  are  sorry  to  lose  our  genial 
friend  from  the  supervision  corps  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system,  where  his  constant 
activity  and  well-directed  energy  made  his 
influence  felt  far  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
flourishing  town  whose  schools  were  in  his 
care.  The  local  press,  in  expressing  the 
general  feeling  of  regret  at  losing  his  ser- 
vices, congratulates  him  upon  his  promo- 
tion to  a  larger  field  of  usefulness,  and 
adds:  ''As  Superintendent  he  has  proved 
a  capable  and  efficient  officer,  one  who 
shirked  no  duty  and  left  nothing  undone  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  pupils  and 
teachers  under  his  control.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  in  the  county,  as  well  as  in 
this  borough,  not  only  for  his  excellence  as 
an  instructor,  but  also  for  his  many  social 
qualities,  and  we  bespeak  for  him  the  kind 
hospitalities  of  the  people  who  have  called 
him  among  them,  and  who,  we  believe,  will 
never  regret  having  formed  his  acquaint- 
ance." 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer^  the  position  of  Cardinal  Manning 
upon  the  school  question  is  referred  to  as 
follows:  "Cardinal  Manning  has  written 
an  article  in  favor  of  parental  education  as 
opposed  to  public  school  education.  Going 
to  the  ground -work  of  the  social  fabric,  this 
argument  must  be  founded  on  the  principle 
of  letting  the  world  struggle  along,  the 
stronger  and  wiser  always  ahead  of  the 
weaker.  It  is  opposed  to  that  charitable 
principle  that  is  the  essence  of  patriotism. 
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Ti'z.,  the  assistance  of  the  weak  by  the 
stroog,  the  teaching  of  the  ignorant  by  the 
wise,  the  elevation  of  the  poor  and  lowly 
by  a  government  which  aims  to  produce  the 
equality  of  men  in  wisdom  and  the  means 
of  securing  happiness.  This  principle  is 
eternally  and  essentially  opposed  to  Cardi- 
nal Manning's  teaching.  He  was  born  and 
reared  in  an  atmosphere  which  excludes 
that  essential  and  eternal  idea  of  republican 
institutions.  Parental  education  and  public 
can  go  hand  in  hand.  Fathers  can  teach 
their  children  all  they  know.  The  State 
does  not  usurp  their  functions,  but  performs 
duties  which  the  masses  cannot.  A  man 
must  teach  himself  to  save  himself.  So  the 
State  must  teach  its  children  to  preserve 
the  State.  Parental  education  is  too  much 
neglected,  but  the  way  to  promote  it  is  not 
to  oppose  public  education." 


The  proposed  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  to  be  held  at  Nash- 
ville next  summer  should  be  largely  attended 
by  educators,  both  white  and  colored. .  The 
only  key  to  the  solution  of  the  Southern 
problem  is  that  of  Education.  All  must 
have  a  full  and  fair  chance  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  well-organized  schools.  White 
men  and  black  must  labor  together  to  this 
end.  Hon.  Alexander  Hogg,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Texas,  says:  ** There  should 
be  from  Texas — many  of  them  native  born 
—scores  of  colored  teachers,  with  whom  I 
am  not  only  willing  to  sit  upon  the  rostrum, 
but  to  introduce  to  any  audience,  whether 
in  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  or  Nashville.  It 
is  wonderful  to  me  how,  under  all  the  diffi- 
culties these  colored  people  have  labored, 
they  have  so  appreciated  their  advantages  and 
improved  their  opportunities  as  now  to  be 
able  to  act  as  teachers  and  principals  of  their 
own  schools.  Such  is  the  case  in  this  city, 
and  I  think  it  is  true  of  all  the  cities  in  the 
State.  What  we  need  is  more  means,  so  as 
to  reach  the  country.  But  this  is  needed 
for  white  as  well  as  colored  schools.  Our 
population  and  the  population  of  the  South 
is  rapidly  increasing,  while  the  funds  for 
education  are  not  keeping  pace — indeed,  in 
this  State,  they  are  falling  off  proportion- 
ately all  the  time.  The  Southern  teachers 
are  in  earnest  about  the  education  of  the 
people,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition." 


In  the  fire  at  the  Lock  Haven  Normal 
School  December  9,  1888,  Miss  H.  Evelyn 
Brooks,  the  principal  of  the  Model  school 
^d  teacher  of  methods  of  instruction,  lost 


all  her  clothing,  books,  everything  except 
the  suit  of  wearing  apparel  she  had  on. 
She  was  in  her  room  on  the  third  floor 
when  she  heard  the  cry  of  fire.  Fearing 
that  a  sick  lady  student,  Miss  Moody,  on 
the  fourth  floor,  might  lose  her  life  unless 
immediately  looked  after,  she  went  to  her 
assistance  at  once,  leaving  a  fine  library  of 
her  own,  her  watch  and  chain,  her  purse,  and 
many  keepsakes  received  from  her  mother, 
as  well  as  from  friends  and  pupils,  in  her 
own  room.  As  soon  as  she  had  placed  Miss 
Moody  in  safety,  she  attempted  to  return 
and  remove  her  own  property.  The  smoke 
had  by  this  time  filled  the  whole  south 
wing  and  driven  out  the  occupants,  so  that 
she  was  unable  to  reach  her  room,  and  so 
lost  every  thing  she  had  in  the  building,  in 
value  about  |iooo,  though  many  articles 
were  mementos  of  friends  and  can  never 
be  replaced.  It  is  thought  that,  but  for 
Miss  Brooks'  timely  assistance.  Miss  Moody 
must  liave  perished.  When  the  teachers  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  heard  of  Miss 
Brooks'  noble  conduct,  they  spontaneously 
raised  a  collection  and  sent  it  to  her.  In 
their  Institutes  the  teachers  generously  con- 
tributed for  Miss  Brooks  the  following 
sums:  Butler,  |io,  Mercer,  I40,  Venango, 
I31,  Jefferson,  J 18,  Beaver,  ^47,  Crawford, 
175,  and  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  Edin- 
boro  Normal  School  J35,  to  make  good  in 
some  measure  the  heavy  loss — the  good-will 
thus  manifested  being  especially  grateful  to 
Miss  Brooks  in  her  sudden  misfortune. 


Among  the  men  who  are  foremost  in  the 
good  work  of  protecting  the  youth  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  the  State  from  the  contaminat- 
ing influence  of  demoralizing  books,  papers, 
and  pictures,  is  Josiah  W.  Leeds.  The 
cause  of  good  morals  finds  in  him  a  soldier 
always  on  duty.  The  Superintendent  of 
Police  of  Philadelphia  having  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  is  at  present  no  law  upon 
the  statute  books  to  prevent  the  display  of 
brutalizing  posters  upon  .the  public  boards 
of  that  city,  the  following  bill  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Leeds  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Legislature.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  importance.  The  bill  is  entitled! 
**  An  act  to  prevent  and  punish  the  making 
and  posting  of  brutalizing  circulars,  hand- 
bills and  show- bills,"  and  its  provisions  are 
mainly  as  follows : 

"Be  it  enacted  *  *  that  any  person  or 
persons  who  shall  print,  utter,  publish,  or  other- 
wise prepare,  or  who  shall  put  up,  or  cause  to 
be  put  up  in  any  public  place,  any  circular, 
hand-bill,  or  show-bill,  representing  a  person  in 
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the  act  of  assaulting^  another  in  a  threatening, 
brutal,  or  savage  manner,  with  a  pistol,  knife, 
dirk,  dagger,  or  other  deadly  weapon,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
twenty- five  dollars  nor  more  than  three  hun- 
dred dollars." 


The  vital  subject  of  Temperance  has. its 
literature,  ranging  from  the  leaflet  tract  to 
the  portly  volume.  Among  the  most  strik- 
ing books  upon  the  subject  are  **  The  Tem- 
perance Movement;  or  the  Conflict  Be- 
tween Man  and  Alcohol,"  by  Hon.  H.  W. 
Blair,  U.  S.  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  series  of  prize  esssays  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Temperance  Society. 
These  essays  were  projected  by  Mr.  Job  H. 
Jackson,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  are  entitled 
respectively,  "Alcohol  in  Society,"  by  Rev. 
Richard  Eddy;  "Alcohol and  Science,"  by 
Dr.  Wm.  Hargreaves;  and  "Alcohol  in 
History,"  also  by  Rev.  Dr.  Eddy.  These 
were  ail  carefully  examined  and  approved 
by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  National 
Convention  held  at  Saratoga,  and  together 
form  a  series  of  standard  works  on  the 
liquor  question,  which  are  an  authority 
upon  the  subjects  treated.  They  are  i2mo. 
volumes  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages  each, 
price  1 1  50  per  volume,  or  ^4  00  for  the 
three  books.  Address  J.  N  Stearns,  pub- 
lisher. No.  58  Reade  street.  New  York. 


BIRDS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE  birds  are  always  interesting.  Most 
people  accept  them  as  they  do  the  leaves 
and  the  blossoms,  but  have  not  bestowed 
upon  them  much  thought  or  observation; 
others  know  them  in  a  general  way,  with 
some  knowledge  of  individual  kinds;  but 
few  have  given  time  to  their  careful  study. 
Perhaps  the  foremost  authority  upon  the 
birds  of  Pennsylvania  is  Dr.  B,  H.  Warren, 
of  West  Chester,  ornithologist  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  whose  report,  embrac- 
ing some  260  pages,  with  fifty  life-like  illus- 
trations in  color  representing  the  birds  in 
their  native  haunts,  has  just  been  published 
by  authority  of  the  Legislature.  The  first 
edition  of  six  thousand  copies  was  gone  al- 
most as  soon  as  ready  for  distribution,  and 
there  has  been  for  it  such  extraordinary 
demand  that  a  bill  is  now  before  the  Legis- 
lature authorizing  a  revised  edition  of  19,- 
000  copies,  to  include  a  larger  number  of 
plates,  many  of  those  designed  for  the  first 
edition  having  been  omitted  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  publication. 


It  is  such  a  book  as  should  be  found  not 
only  in  our  libraries  public  and  private,  but 
in  every  good  school  in  the  State,  where 
access  to  it  may  be  had  by  all  teachers 
and  pupils  who  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be- 
come interested  in  our  native  birds.  All 
education  of  this  sort  which  cultivates  oiU- 
nessy  the  habit  of  observation  at  once  quick 
and  careful,  cannot  be  fostered  in  too  great 
degree  by  the  State.  Indeed,  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  new  edition  of  this  invaluable 
report  made  so  large  as  to  place  a  copy  of  the 
same  in  every  public  school  in  Pennsylvania, 
good,  bad  or  indifferent — for  the  posible 
interest  it  may  arouse  even  in  unpromising 
scholars — with  provision  that  it  be  sent  to 
the  Superintendents,  who  should  see  to  its 
careful  distribution  in  their  respective  local- 
ities. It  would  be  of  especial  value  in  the 
farming  and  fruit-growing  districts,  afford- 
ing, as  it  does,  reliable  information  as  to  all 
birds  that  are  the  friends  of  the  farmer  and 
fruit  grower  and  those  which  are  more  or 
less  harmful  to  these  interests.  The  boys  and 
girls  gradually  learning  to  observe  birds 
carefully,  to  think  about  them,  to  inquire 
into  their  habits,  their  food,  their  migrations 
and  times  of  coming  and  going,  etc.,  will  be 
awakened  to  a  new  life  of  wholesome  interest 
in  natural  objects  about  them — beginning 
with  birds  but,  it  may  be,  extending  to  other 
dep)artments  of  natural  history  and  natural 
science — which  is  quite  in  contrast  with  that 
now  lived  by  the  vast  majority  of  those 
both  within  and  without  the  schools. 

In  1885,  an  act  was  pa^d  by  the  Legis- 
lature known  as  the  "Birds  of  Prey  and 
Scalp  Act,"  offering  bounties  for  the  heads 
of  certain  birds  and  feral  animals,  under 
which  1 1 00,000  was  paid  in  bounties  in  the 
State  at  large  during  the  two  years  in  which 
the  law  was  in  force.  This  was  repealed  at 
the  last  session,  except  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
wolves  and  wild-cats.  The  careful  investi- 
gations made  by  naturalists  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  show  that  the  law  had 
been  passed  under  much  misapprehension  as 
to  the  facts  in  regard  to  most  of  the  birds 
and  animals  named  therein.  The  work  of 
Dr.  Warren  in  the  study  of  birds — he  having 
been  for  many  years  an  enthusiastic  orni- 
thologist, and  having  made  many  thousand 
dissections  to  determine  the  kinds  of  food 
upon  which  the  different  kinds  of  bii]ds  live 
— ^at  once  commended  itself  to  the  favorable 
action  of  the  Legislature,  and  we  trust  that 
the  new  edition  of  his  report  will  contain 
everything  in  the  way  of  illustrations  and 
letter-press  that  his  good  judgment  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  would  approve. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTES. 
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THE  Institute  system  of  Pennsylvania 
seems,  by  general  consent  of  those 
familiar  with  the  educational  work  doing 
throughout  the  country,  to  be  the  most 
effective  in  the  United  States.  It  reaches, 
in  good  measure,  the  teachers,  the  schools 
and  the  people,  and  only  as  any  such  sys- 
tem does  this  can  it  be  regarded  as  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  not  by  any  means  perfect,  for  it 
does  not  yet  produce  all  the  results  that 
may  be  fairly  expected  from  it;  but  it  is 
very  good,  and  we  have  some  feeling  of 
State  pride  in  knowing  that  very  competent 
judges  from  without  our  borders  regard  it 
the  best.  We  take  the  following  from  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Nejv  England  Journal  of 
Education  : 

"  The  County  Teachers'  Institute,  in  the 
Keystone  State,  is  an  educational  force  with 
few  parallels.  We  know  of  no  other  State 
that  has  risen  so  uniformly  and  rapidly  in 
every  nook  and  corner  in  educational 
methods  and  spirit,  and  the  main  feature  in 
this  progress  has  been  the  County  Institute 
and  all  that  it  implies.  We  spent  four  days 
at  the  Luzerne  County  Institute  at  Wilkes- 
barre  last  week,  studying  the  working  of  the 
system  under  the  most  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances. Luzerne  county  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  populous  in  the  State, 
with  a  nuriiber  of  large  towns  and  many 

^  rural  districts.  Once  each  year  a  County 
Institute  is  held  at  Wilkesbarre,  the  county 

»  town.  There  were  present  last  week  642 
teachers,  each  paying  one  dollar  foi  mem- 
bership and  attending  literally  every  hour 
of  the  session  for  four  days.  The  State 
allows  {200  for  the  holding  of  the  Institute, 
which  together  with  the  membership  fees 

.   makes  a  total  of  I842.     With  this,  the  Su-. 

'  perintendent,  J.  M.  Coughlin,  furnished  a 
programme  costing  1 1  >  5  75 ,  the  balance  being 
provided  for  by  the  sale  of  tickets  to  the 
citizens  for  a  course  of  five  evening  lectures 
and  entertainments,  which  were  a  part  of 
the  programme  and  to  which  teachers  were 
admitted  on  their  membership  tickets.  The 
morning  sessions  are  held  in  sections.  The 
teachers'  tickets  have  printed  upon  them 
each  quarter  of  an  hour  from  nine  o'clock 
to  twelve  and  from  two  to  four.  If  late, 
the  time  of  their  coming  is  checked;  if 
they  leave  before  the  exercises  are  through, 
the  time  of  going  is  checked.  Upon  the 
presentation  of  these  tickets  to  the  directors 
of  the  towns,  they  draw  pay  at  the  same 
nite  as  when  teaching.  On  one  day  of  the 
Institute  the  school  directors  meet  and  con- 


( 


sider  the  interests  of  the  schools  from  an 
administrative  standpoint,  being  addressed 
by  such  lecturers  as  they  choose  to  invite. 

"  The  county  is  subdivided  into  nine  dis- 
tricts, each  having  one  large  town  with  sev- 
eral smaller  towns  grouped  about  it.  Each  of 
these  districts  has  a  chairman  elected  at  the 
annual  Institute,  and  under  his  direction  a 
two-days'  County  Institute  is  held  in  the 
spring,  while  monthly  or  semi-monthly 
evening  Institutes  are  held  through  the  year. 
All  this  is  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  county.  The  Nor- 
mal Schools  work  in  harmony  with  the  In- 
stitute, each  profiting  by  the  other.  In  this 
way  the  entire  teaching  force  is  unified,  in- 
spired, and  invigorated." 


MESSAGE  OF  GOVERNOR  BEAVER. 


WE  take  pleasure  in  presenting  in  full, 
from  the  comprehensive  and  able 
message  of  Governor  Beaver  to  the  Legisla- 
ture now  in  session  at  Harrisburg,  the  sec- 
tions relating  to  Education,  general  and 
special,  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools,  the 
State  Library,  Forestry  and  Arbor  Day,  and 
Agriculture — many  of  our  readers  being  also 
especially  interested  in  the  last  named  sub- 
jects,— and  we  heartily  commend  the  views 
of  the  Governor  to  the  attention  of  our 
Teachers  and  Directors : 

EDUCATION. 

''No  subject  which  relates  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Commonwealth,  can  more 
profitably  engage  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature than  that  which  concerns  the  care  and 
culture  of  the  young  of  the  present  and  suc- 
ceeding generations.  We  stand  to-day  ap- 
parently at  the  parting  of  two  ways,  so  far 
as  the  general  subject  of  education  is  con- 
cerned. Pennsylvania,  so  far  as  her  school 
system  is  concerned,  occupies  a  place  which 
makes  it  easy  for  her  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
direction  of  practical  education.  The  Leg- 
islature at  its  last  session  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  Governor,  by  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution approved  the  19th  day  of  May,  1887, 
to  appoint  'a  commission,  consisting  of  not 
mOft  than  five  persons,  citizens  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, to  make  inquiry  and  report  to 
the  Legislature  at  its  next  session,  by  bill  or 
otherwise,  respecting  the  subject  of  indus- 
trial education,  including  an  examination  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  already  carried  on 
in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere;  the  best 
means  of  promoting  it  in  its  several  grades, 
whether*  by  State  or  local  action  alone,  or 
by  both  combined ;  how  far  it  is  possible  or 
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desirable  to  incorporate  it  into  the  existing 
system  of  public  instruction  \  the  best  meth- 
ods of  training  teachers  for  such  schools  or 
departments,  and  what  changes  if  any  are 
required  in  the  existing  system  of  normal 
schools  to  enable  them  to  provide  such 
training,  or  to  meet  more  fully  the  needs  of 
the  system  of  public  instruction  as  now  or- 
ganized in  the  State,  with  such  other  in- 
quiries as  the  Commission  may  itself  institute 
or  be  requested  by  the  Governor  to  under- 
take.' 

<'In  accordance  with  the  authority  and 
request  of  this  resolution,  George  W.  Ath- 
erton,  LL.  D.,  A.  H.  Fetterolf,  Ph.  D., 
Prof.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Prof.  George  J. 
Luckey  and  Colonel  Theodore  W.  Bean 
were  appointed  to  serve  upon  said  Commis- 
sion, which  has  been  since  popularly  known 
as  the  Industrial  Education  Commission. 
Their  work,  it  is  believed,  has  been  thor- 
oughly and  conscientiously  done.  By  ob- 
servations in  several  parts  of  Europe  and 
throughout  this  country  they  have  brought 
together  a  mass  of  material,  which,  when 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, constitute  the  best  body  of  practical 
information  upon  this  subject  which  has  yet 
been  collected.  Their  report  has  not  yet 
been  handed  to  the  Executive.  He  has 
been,  however,  sufficiently  apprised  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  and  .has  kept  pacp 
with  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to 
form  a  general  impression  as  to  the  work 
done  and  the  outline  of  recommendation  to 
be  proposed,  and  to  state  his  hearty  accord 
with  the  work  of  the  Commission,  and  to 
recommend  that  work  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration and  liberal  support  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 
^  *'  Industrial  manual  training  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  training  of 
trades  schools.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
or  not  the  Legislature  has  power,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
tradesmen  in  any  particular  calling.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  special  or  class  legisla- 
tion in  that  kind  of  training  which  educates 
the  eye  and  the  hand  of  every  boy  and  girl 
in  the  Commonwealth,  so  that  they  can  be 
applied  to  the  practical  demands  of  life 
when  their  school  days  are  over.  The 
alphabet  of  the  straight  line,  the  angle  and 
and  the  curve,  is  just  as  essential  to  a  train- 
ing for  usefulness  as  the  ordinary  alphabet 
through  which  we  express  our  thoughts  in 
words.  The  education  of  the  hand,  so  that 
it  can  be  applied  dexterously  to  the  practi- 
cal work  which  comes  to  every  man*  in  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  life,  is  just  as  important 


as  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  which  is  ap- 
plied in  so  many  different  ways  by  those 
who  become  acquainted  with  its  rudiments 
in  our  public  schools.  Your  immediate 
predecessors  extended  the  minimum  of  the 
school  year  to  six  months.  This  is,  perhaps, 
as  far  as  it  would  be  well  to  go  in  this  di- 
rection. The  improvement  in  our  school 
system  required  for  to-day  is  not  more  time 
for  school,  but  more  instruction  in  such 
branches  as  tend  to  fit  men  and  women  for 
their  legitimate  place  in  practical  every-daj 
life.  The  proposition  is  apparently  a  safe 
one,  which  declares  that  the  common  schools 
of  the  commonwealth  ought  to  teach  every- 
thing which  her  bpys  and  girls  ought  to 
know.  If  ten  children  are  to  be  educated, 
one  should  not  receive  an  education  at  the 
expense  of  the  nine.  This  principle  carried 
into  practice  may,  and  probably  will,  reduce 
the  advanced  curriculum  of  some  of  our 
high  schools,  but  it  will  certainly  broaden 
the  foundations  of  our  educational  system. 
If  we  are  to  attempt  anything  like  a  general 
introduction  of  manual  training  in  the 
schools  in  the  near  future,  we  must  first 
teach  the  teachers.  To  do  this,  our  Normal 
schools  must  be  prepared  in  equipment  and 
instructing  force  for  the  demands  which  will 
be  made  upon  them.  Some  of  them  are  al- 
ready anticipating  this  demand,  and  are 
putting  into  operation,  in  a  moderate,  ten- 
tative way,  a  system  oif  industrial  training 
for  their  scholars  who  are  to  be  the  future 
teachers  of  our  schools.  The  ability  to  do 
this  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all 
our  Normal  schools  as  fast  as  they  are  ready 
to  carry  the  system  into  practical  effect.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  will 
require  large  buildings  and  expensive  out- 
fits. All  that  is  desirable  in  this  direction 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  single  year, 
and  it  is  therefore  recommended  that  reason- 
able appropriations  for  this  specific  purpose 
be  made  to  each  and  all  of  our  Normal 
schools  if  it  should  be  deemed  wise  to  begin 
such  training  at  once. 

"  There  exist,  under  the  law  regulating 
their  organization,  thirteen  Normal  school 
districts.  Eleven  such  schools  have  been 
heretofore  recognized  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Assembly.  The 
Twelfth,  lately  erected  at  Centreville,  in  the 
Eleventh  district,  is  now  awaiting  recogni- 
tion, leaving  only  the  Fourth  district  with- 
out a  school  of  its  own.  The  buildings 
belonging  to  the  Central  State  Normal 
School,  situated  at  Lock  Haven,  in  the 
Eighth  district,  have  lately  been  destroyed 
by  fire.     It  is  understood  that  they  were 
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partially  insured,  that  the  school  is  being 
conducted  in  buildings  temporarily  rented 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  school  build- 
ings will  be  rebuilt  at  an  early  day.  It  is 
probable  that  State  aid  will  be  sought  in  ac- 
complishing this  object,  and  within  proper 
limits  such  aid  should  probably  be  extended. 
It  is  too  late  at  this  day  to  discuss  the  pro- 
priety of  fewer  Normal  schools.  What  we 
have  should  be  strengthened  and  fitted  for 
doing  thorough  work.  In  addition  to  the 
industrial  training,  hereinbefore  referred  to, 
a  thorough  course  of  instruction,  involving 
a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
State  and  Nation,  and  of  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship, should  be  insisted  upon  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  equipment  of  every  teacher 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

"  The  efficiency  of  our  schools  and  the 
health  of  the  children  gathered  there,  de- 
pend very  largely  upon  the  construction  of 
our  school  buildings.  In  many  cases  no 
architect  is  employed,  and  no  attention 
paid  to,  or  provision  made  for,  the  health- 
ful heating  and  ventilation  of  the  school- 
room. This  is  a  subject  of  vital  import- 
ance, the  practical  difficulty  of  which  is 
fully  appreciated.  Might  it  not  be  possible, 
however,  to  remedy  the  evil,  at  least  par- 
tially, by  requiring  all  plans  for  new  school 
buildings  about  to  be  erected,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Education  for 
approval  before  their  erection  ? 

"The  school  directors  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  are  required,  once  in  three 
years,  to  attend  a  convention,  held  at  the 
county  seat  of  the  several  counties,  for  the 
election  of  a  county  superintendent.  They 
are  also  expected  to  attend  the  sessions  of 
the  annual  county  institute,  at  least  for  one 
day.  Some  of  the  directors  do  this  without 
much  trouble  and  without  any  expense; 
others  are  compelled  to  incur  both  trouble 
and  expense.  Would  it  not  be  both  wise 
and  just  to  give  authority,  by  provision  of 
law,  to  school  directors  to  charge  their 
actual,  necessary  expenses  in  attending 
these  meetings,  to  their  respective  constitu- 
encies, whom  they  serve  without  compensa- 
tion? 

**  An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  secure, 
at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  a  school-ship, 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
upon  which  boys  can  be  trained  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  relating  to  navigation  and 
practical  seamanship.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  before  mentioned,  furnishes  the 
ship  and  the  officers  to  command  it  and 
give    the    necessary   instruction,    but    the 


officers  detailed  for  this  purpose  are  paid 
by  the  Government  only  what  is  known  as 
"  shore  pay."  The  difference  between  such 
pay  and  full,  or  pay  upon  the  active  list, 
must  be  made  up  in  some  other  way.  Your 
attention  will  doubtless  be  directed  to  this 
subject  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  providing 
for  a  mixed  commission  to  manage  the  ship, 
and  for  a  moderate  appropriation  toward 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  it.  Inasmuch 
as  the  boys  from  all  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth will  be  admitted  to  the  ship,  so  far 
as  its  accommodations  will  allow,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  proper  subject  of  expenditure, 
and  it  is  cordially  commended  to  your  care- 
ful consideration  if  no  constitutional  diffi- 
culty interferes. 

*'  The  desirability  of  the  founding  of  min- 
ing schools,  so  called,  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Executive  in  various 
ways,  with  the  evident  expectation  that 
something  can  be  done  by  general  legisla- 
tion to  aid  in  their  establishment.  The  life 
of  the  miner  is  attended  with  extraordinary 
hazards.  His  work  is  essential  to  the  full 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  involves,  more  than  in 
ordinary  employments,  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  geology,  chemistry,  physics  and 
kindred  sciences,  and  the  science  and  art  of 
mining  engineering.  If  anything  can  be 
done  which  would  bring  within  the  reach 
of  this  deserving  class  an  education  suited 
to  their  needs,  without,  in  so  doing,  violat- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  as  to 
special  or  class  legislation,  it  would  be  well 
to  consider  the  subject  and  make  such  pro- 
vision as,  in  your  wisdom,  may  seem  meet. 

*'  The  whole  subject  of  special  schools  for 
the  training  of  special  classes  is  one  of  great 
delicacy  and  difficulty,  and  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  us  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  the  munificence  of  one 
of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  in  providing 
an  institution,  lately  founded,  for  a  school 
of  this  character,  is  to  be  noted  with  appro- 
bation. Isaiah  V.  Williamson,  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  has  lately  conveyed  to  a 
board  of  trustees  property  valued  at  several 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  establishment  of 
the  '*  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical 
Trades."  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
value,  in  actual  dollars  and  cents,  4o  the 
Commonwealth,  as  well  as  to  the  individuals 
educated  therein,  of  such  a  foundation.  It 
points  the  way  for  others,  and  may  be  the 
only  solution  of  a  problem,  the  results  of 
which,  however  desirable,  must  nevertheless 
be  worked  out  under  and  in  obedience  lo 
the  provisions  of  our  Constitution." 
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SOLDIERS    ORPHAN  SCHOOLS. 

•'  Closely  allied  to  the  general  subject  of 
education,  is  that  of  the  care  and  education 
of  the  children  gathered  in  our  soldiers' 
orphans'  schools.  As  you  are  doubtless 
aware,  a  proviso  of  the  first  section  of  the 
act  of  2d  of  June,  1887,  providing  for  the 
expenses  of  the  said  schools,  enacts  that — 

'**No  admission  shall  be  granted  to  any  of 
the  soldiers'  orphans'  schools  or  homes  after 
June  first,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-seven,  and  that  all  schools  or  homes 
shall  close,  and  all  children  be  discharged  from 
said  institutions,  on  June  first,  one  Uiousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety.' 

"This  proviso  does  not  reflect  the  views 
of  the  Executive.  It  was  not  such  an  item, 
however,  as  he  is  authorized  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  disapprove,  and  it  was  allowed 
to  stand  because  the  disapproval  of  it 
necessarily  involved  the  disapproval  of  the 
entire  bill.  In  addition  to  this,  the  subject 
was  one  over  which  the  Legislature  had 
control,  and  the  Executive  felt  bound  by 
his  own  rule  to  give  full  scope  to  the  enact- 
ments of  the  Legislature  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution;  it  was,  more- 
over, believed  that  the  Legislature  may  only 
have  intended  to  provide  for  the  care  and 
education  of  these  children  in  some  other 
way  than  that  pointed  out  by  the  law  under 
which  the  present  schools  are  organized. 
The  general  tenor  of  the  Constitution  is 
against  appropriations  for  this  purpose; 
but  there  is  in  the  nineteenth  section  of  the 
third  article,  a  special  provision,  whereby 
the  General  Assembly  is  authorized  to  make 
appropriations  of  money  to  institutions 
where  the  widows  of  soldiers  are  supported 
or  assisted,  or  the  orphans  of  soldiers  are 
maintained  and  edupated. 

"On  the  ist  of  June,  1890,  there  will  be 
left  under  the  care  of  the  State,  and  under- 
going education  in  her  soldiers'  orphans' 
schools,  1,549  children,  whose  ages  will 
range  at  that  date  from  five  to  fifteen  years. 
Forty-five  of  them  will  be  eight  years  old  and 
under,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  of 
them  fifteen  years  of  age. 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  expect  and  intend  that  these 
children  shall  be  maintained  at  their  ex- 
pense. How  shall  this  be  done,  if  done  at 
all?  It  is  possible  that  the  very  young  chil- 
dren may  be  able  to  secure  homes  as  allowed 
under  existing  laws;  the  remainder  could 
be  cared  for  in  existing  schools,  the  number 
thereof  being  diminished  year  by  year  until, 
say  in  June,  1895,  only  so  many  children 


would  remain  as  could  be  easily  transfencd 
to  and  cared  for  in  homes  which  are  estab- 
lished  and  conducted  by  churches  or  chari- 
table organizations.  This  would  be  a  simple 
and  easy  mode  of  disposing  of  the  children 
already  under  the  care  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

'<  Demand  is  made,  however,  in  roanj 
quarters  for  the  reopening  of  the  doors  of 
these  schools,  so  that  the  children  of  deserv- 
ing men,  who  served  their  country  faithfully 
and  have  since  died,  might  be  admitted  to 
the  same  privileges  which  have  been  enjoyed 
by  those  who  were  left  in  like  condition  in 
former  years.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  any 
distinction  should  be  made  among  these 
children.  Those  who  are  orphans  now  aie 
as  needy  and  deserving  as  those  who  re- 
ceived the  benefits  of  the  system  ten  years 
or  more  ago. 

''  The  question  is  by  no  means  free  from 
difficulty,  and  yet  it  is  one  which  must  be 
considered  by  the  Legislature,  and  provided 
for  as  in  its  wisdom  may  seem  meet.  If 
these  schools  are  continued,  or  if  the  or- 
phans of  our  deceased  soldiers  of  the  late 
war  are  to  be  provided  for  in  some  other 
way,  it  would  seem  well  that  their  care 
and  custody  should  be  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  (already 
overburdened  with  its  own  legitimate  work) 
to  a  separate  department,  as  originally  in- 
tended. We  have  now  a  Superintendent  of 
Soldiers'  Orphans,  who  is  the  same  as  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a 
male  inspector  and  a  female  inspector,  with 
a  certain  amount  of  clerical  force  belonging 
to  the  department. 

"It  is  believed  that  a  superintendent, 
with  the  present  clerical  force,  could  much  i 
more  satisfactorily  and  more  economically  | 
administer  the  affairs  of  these  schools,  than  ' 
is  done  at  present  under  the  divided  respon-  ! 
sibility  which  the  diversified  management 
entails.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  this  conclusion 
is  shared  by  the  present  Superintendent  of  i 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Schools,  and  also  by  the  | 
male  inspector.  < 

"Would  it  be  possible  to  care  for  the 
children  remaining  in  the  schools  on  the 
first  of  June,  1890,  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fifteen  years,  in,  or  in  connection 
with,  our  State  Normal  Schools?  Benefit 
would  undoubtedly  accrue  to  some  of  the 
Normal  Schools  by  thus  furnishing  them 
pupils  for  their  Model  schools.  Some  may, 
perhaps,  have  accommodations  which  could 
be  utilized  for  this  purpose.  Some  have  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  codperate  in  endeav- 
oring to  provide  for  the  care  and  education 
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of  the  children.  The  subject  is  not  free 
from  difficulty,  and  is  merely  suggested  to 
your  consideration  as  a  possible  way  out  of 
the  complications  which  surround  us.  This 
whole  subject  is  commended  to  your  careful 
consideration  and  discreet  decision. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  say  that  most 
of  the  schools  have  been  visited  by  the 
Executive  in  person,  and  all  have  been  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  inspected  by  the  pres- 
ent inspectors.  The  schools  have  main- 
tained a  good  standing  throughout  the  two 
years  last  past  for  efficiency  and  general 
good  management.  Few  complaints  have 
been  made,  and  such  as  have  been  received 
always  investigated,  and  the  abuses,  if  any 
were  found  to  exist,  remedied  at  once." 

STATE   LIBRARY. 

"  The  report  of  the  State  Librarian  will 
give  you  information  as  to  the  admirable 
work  which  he  has  done,  in  the  past  two 
years,  in  classifying  and  arranging  the 
library,  and  the  excellent  result  attained  in 
making  additions  thereto  with  the  limited 
means  at  his  disposal.  The  present  plan  of 
strengthening  the  library  in  rendering  it 
more  valuable  for  reference,  and  less  a  cir- 
culating library  for  the  dissemination  of 
light  literature,  is  heartily  commended. 
Liberal  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of 
books  relating  especially  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  such  works  of  reference 
as  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  found 
in  private  libraries,  are  recommended. 
The  number  of  our  published  State  docu- 
ments placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Librarian 
for  exchange  with  other  States  and  countries, 
should  be  very  largely  increased.  He  can 
make  very  profitable  use  of  them  in  secur- 
ing exchanges  which  will  add  largely  to  the 
value  of  the  library,  and  whatever  can  be 
so  used,  should  be  given  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Some  systematic  plan  should  be  devised 
by  which  all  the  publications  of  the  State 
may  be  placed  in  our  public  libraries,  and 
by  which  the  libraries  of  the  S.tate  might 
be  brought  into  communication  with  the 
State  Library.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  ali 
the  publications  of  the  State  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Librarian,  to  enable  him 
to  give  to  each  library  reporting  to  him 
upon  blanks  furnished  for  that  purpose,  we 
would  secure  valuable  statistics  as  to  the 
number  of  libraries  in  the  State,,  their  con- 
dition, value  and  character,  and  could  ben- 
efit them  by  placing  our  public  documents 
upon  their  shelves,  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving for  reference  and  future  usefulness 
these  documents  which  are  often  improvi- 


dently  scattered  in  directions  where  they 
are  neither  appreciated  nor  useful. 

"Authority  has  heretofore  been  given  for 
the  publication  of  five  additional  volumes  of 
the  second  series  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Archives,  but  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  editing  and  transcribing  them,  and  for 
the  expenses  necessarily  connected  there- 
with. It  is  recommended  that  such  pro- 
vision be  made  by  the  present  Legislature. 
The  material  is  at  hand,  and  the  work  one 
of  acknowledged  importance." 

FORESTRY. 

**  In  accordance  with  the  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  Legislature,  approved  the  28th 
day  of  April,  1887,  a  commission  of  five  per- 
sons was  appointed  by  the  Governor  "to 
examine  and  coubider  the  subject  of  forestry 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  report  the  result  of 
their  labors,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  to  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  Legislature. 
This  commission,  consisting  of  Hon.  Wash- 
ington Townsend,  Prof.  William  A.  Buck- 
hout,  Col.  George  B.  Weistling,  Rev.  Sam- 
uel F.  Colt,  D.  p.,  and  Mr.  George  O. 
Praetorius,  have  given  earnest,  zealous,  and 
faithful  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  ap- 
pointment. They  served,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  resolution,  without  compensa- 
tion. They  have  rendered  valuable  service 
to  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  result  of 
their  labors  is  herewith  transmitted  to  you. 
The  practical  suggestions  contained  in  their 
report  are  of  value,  and  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  them  should  receive  your  consider- 
ate attention. 

"  The  subject  of  forestry  is  one  of  vital 
importance.  The  productiveness  of  our  soil 
as  affected  by  the  rainfall,  the  health  of  the 
community,  safety  from  disastrous  floods 
now  almost  annually  occurring,  the  future 
wood  supply  of  the  country,  and  the  aes- 
thetic considerations  which  centre  in  and 
gather  about  it — all  seem  to  demand  that 
the  subject  should  receive  careful  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  our  Legislature. 

"  It  might  be  well  to  continue  and  en- 
large the  present  forestry  commission,  with 
liberal  appropriations  for  its  actual  expendi- 
tures, so  that  the  investigation  of  the  subject 
could  be  continued,  and  the  result  of  the 
work  of  the  commission  made  known  from 
time  to  time  by  bulletins,  which  could  be 
distributed  through  the  Stat^  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, or  otherwise  as  might  be  deemed 
expedient. 

"A  meeting  of  the  American  Forestry 
Congress  was  lately  held  at  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
to  which  the  Executive  was  invited  to  send 
delegates    to  represent    Pennsylvania.      A 
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number  of  gentlemen,  supposed  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  were  appointed,  and 
several  attended.  It  is  hoped  that  good  re- 
sults will  follow.  The  work  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry  Association,  the  chief  branch 
of  which  is  in  Philadelphia,  is  heartily  com- 
mended for  the  intelligence,  zeal  and  enter- 
prise with  which  it  is  conducted. 

"  Arbor  Day  has  been  annually  observed 
with  increasing  interest.  In  its  observance, 
however,  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
actual  planting  of  trees.  If  the  people  of 
any  given  community  in  the  Commonwealth 
were  to  unite  and  arrange  in  advance  for 
the  observance  of  the  day,  by  planting  trees 
along  the  highways — if  necessary,  securing 
the  consent  of  individuals  to  plant  them 
within  the  fence  line — much  might  be  done 
.to  add  to  their  beauty  and  attractiveness, 
and  to  give  comfort  to  the  traveler  and 
practical  benefit  to  the  community. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  commend  to  your 
consideration  the  general  interests  of  agri- 
culture, which  are  recognized  as  being  at 
the  foundation  of  our  prosperity  and  essen- 
tial to  our  welfare. 

**  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  done 
efficient  work  in  various  directions,  and 
none  better,  perhaps,  than  what  has  been 
carried  on  under  its  auspices,  in  the  holding 
of  institutes  for  the  discussion  of  practical 
questions  relating  to  agriculture,  in  different 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  believed 
that  the  appropriations  made  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  wisely  expended  and  at- 
tended with  practical  and  compensating  re- 
sults. 

''The  Legislature,  at  its  last  session, made 
some  provision  for  the  encouragement  of 
experimental  work  in  connection  with  the 
Experiment  Station  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Subsequently,  what  is  known 
as  the  Hatch  bill  was  passed,  which  pro- 
vides an  appropriation  of  ^15,000  per  an- 
num, by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  State  which  has  already 
established,  or  shall  hereafter  establish,  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  in  connection 
with  the  colleges  established  in  the  several 
States  under  the  provision  of  the  act  ap- 
proved July  2,  1862,  and  of  the  acts  sup-, 
piemen lary  thereto. 

"The  experiment  station  thus  provided 
for  has  been  fully  manned  and  equipped, 
and  the  appropriation  made  by  the  Legisla- 
ture in  part  expended  in  providing  build- 
ings and  other  appliances  for  its  successful 
work. 

"  The  results  of  the  work  of  this  station 
are  published  from  time  to  time  in   bulle- 


tins, which  are  sent  to  all  persons  interested 
therein  upon  application  therefor;  the  act 
of  Congress,  above  referred  to,  allowing 
them  to  be  sent  through  the  mails  free  of 
charge.  It  is  hoped  that  the  dissemination 
of  practical  results,  reached  through  careful 
experiments,  may  do  much  to  diversify  our 
agriculture  and  improve  its  practical  opera- 
tions. The  appropriation  made  by  the 
General  Government  must  be  used  almost 
exclusively  in  carrying  on  the  operations  of 
the  station;  whatever  may  be  needed  in 
the  way  of  buildings  and  equipment  must 
be  furnished  by  the  State." 


INDIAN  SCHOOL  AT  CARLISLE. 


THE  most  interesting  school  in  Pennsyl- 
vania— unique  in  so  many  respects,  and 
remarkable  for  the  results  reached  and  the 
influence  it  has  had  upon  public  sentiment, 
and  in  pointing  the  way  with  no  uncertain 
finger  to  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem 
— is,  without  doubt,  the  Indian  School  at 
Carlisle.  To  Captain  R.  E.  Pratt,  of  the 
United  States  army,  belongs  the  high  honor 
of  its  inception  and  organization.  He  is 
still  its  Superintendent,  and  we  trust  that  he 
may  continue  for  many  years  of  increased 
usefulness  to  fill  this  responsible  position. 
The  principal  of  the  school  department 
proper  is  Prof.  W.  W.  Woodruff,  so  recently 
one  of  our  best  known  and  most  active 
county  superintendents.  In  a  lecture  before 
the  Bucks  County  Institute  some  weeks 
since  he  gave  a  description  of  the  school, 
some  points  in  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers.     He  said : 

The  school  at  Carlisle  is  an  industrial 
school.  We  are  apt  to  associate  reading, 
writing  and  grammar  in  the  average  school. 
Should  you  go  to  Carlisle  you  would  find  a 
tailor  shop,  a  paint  shop,  a  harness  shop,  a 
tin  shop,  a  shoemaker  shop,  a  carpenter 
shop,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  so  on,  with  a 
number  of  boys  at  work  in  each.  The  girls 
have  also  a  sewing  room  and  the  like.  The 
boys  are  in  school  half  of  each  day  and  at 
work  the  other  half.  That  is,  while  one- 
half  the  boys  are  at  work  the  other  half  are 
in  school,  and  vice  versa.  There  are  eleven 
teachers  employed.  There  are  as  many  as 
eight  or  twelve  Indian  boys  in  a  single 
school  in  the  lower  end  of  our  county.  It 
is  true  Indians  pay  no  tax,  and  people  might 
complain,  but  they  do  not ;  they  seem  to 
sympathize  with  the  Indian.  We  are  grate- 
ful for  the  privilege  of  having  our  Indians 
allowed  merely  to  sit  in  the  schools,  that  they 
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may  absorb  the    language,   customs,   and 
manners  of  tbe  English. 

There  are  forty- one  tribes  represented  at 
Carlisle.  In  teaching  tlie  Indian  we  must  get 
down  to  scientific  principles.  There  is  the 
mind  in  its  natural  state.  Indians  are  slow. 
They  seem  duller  than  they  are.  If  you 
tell. them  dinner  is  ready,  they  seem  to  de- 
bate the  propriety  of  going  before  they 
move.  This  slowness  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  stubbornness.  Tell  some  of  them,  "Take 
this  to  the  bam,  not  the  stable,"  they  will  be 
sure  to  take  it  to  the  stable.  It  is  the  last 
word,  apd  perhaps  the  only  one,  that  is 
caught  in  the  command.  There  are  some 
very  peculiar  names,  such  as  '*  He  Knows 
His  Cows,"  "Carries  His  Food,"  "  Crazy 
Head,"  "Short  Nose,"  and  the  like.  If 
we  can  change  their  names  by  means  of  the 
principle  of  idem  sonansy  we  do  so.  No 
corporal  punishment  is  used.  In  case  of 
disobedience  they  are  court-martialed,  sent 
to  the  guard  house.  Corporal  punishment 
will  do  no  good.  Indians  excel  in  writing. 
The  government  keeps  them  five  years. 
They  are  not  encouraged  to  go  back  to 
their  tribes,  as  they  may,  perhaps,  take  to 
the  blanket  again  and  fall  back  into  their 
old  habits,  in  which  case  they  would  use 
their  education  for  bad  purposes.  **  The 
Man-on-the-Band-Stand,"  spoken  of  in  the 
Indian  Helper^  is  a  lady,  the  chief  clerk, 
who  by  the  boys  is  supposed  to  see  every- 
thing. The  United  States  laws  are  very 
severe  against  furnishing  liquor  to  Indians. 
No  tobacco  is  allowed  to  be  used. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Allegheny. — Supt.  Hamilton:  A  new  two- 
story  brick  school- house  of  five  rooms  was  ded- 
icated at  Sheridan.  The  dedication  was  well 
attended  by  the  citizens  of  the  district,  who  are 
very  enthusiastic  in  school  work.  Suitable  ad- 
dresses were  made.  A  beautiful  four-room 
brick  school  was  also  dedicated  in  Shaler  town- 
ship. 

Bedford. — Supt.  Cessna:  The  Annual  In- 
stitute this  year  was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the 
county.  The  Bedford  schools  opened  in  the 
new  building,  December  3d  ;  all  seem  to  be  well 
pleased  with  the  superior  advantages  thus  af- 
forded. 

Cambria.— Supt.  Leech:  The  Millville 
schools  gave  a  public  reception  day,  and  many 
of  the  citizens  turned  out.  The  character  of  the 
exhibit  was  excellent,  consisting  of  work  on 
slates,  drawings,  essays,  recitations,  etc.  The 
authors  reviewed  were  Holmes  and  Whittier. 
The  affair  was  a  success  and  must  lead  the  par- 
ents to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  teacher's 
work,  and  bring  tnem  into  sympathy  with  all 
efforts  put  forth  in  behalf  of  their  children.  Our 


County  Institute  was.  in  the  opinion  of  all  our 
teachers,  the  most  successful  ever  held.  The 
enrollment  was  much  larger  than  ever  before. 
A  deep  interest  in  the  work  was  shown  by  the 
teachers.  There  was  the  best  order  and  atten- 
tion ever  had ;  weather  fine ;  instruction  excel- 
lent ;  nothing  but  harmony  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  Institute,  referring  to  the 
untimely  death  of  the  late  county  Supt.  Wm.  J. 
Cramer : 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  the  Dis- 
penser of  all  things,  to  remove  from  amongst  us  our 
late  and  lameted  County  Superintendent  and  fellow 
worker,  Prof.  Wm.  J.  Cramer ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  the  teachers  of  Cam- 
bria county  have  lost  an  earnest  worker  and  faithful 
leader  in  the  cause  of  education,  the  schools  of  the 
county  an  efficient  officer,  and  the  community  a  useful 
and  honorable  citizen. 

Resolved,  That  he  deserves  the  highest  encomi- 
ums for  the  courageous  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged his  duties  under  failing  health,  and  for  the 
personal  sacrfices  which  he  made  in  not  allowing  his 
invalid  condition  to  interfere  with  the  discharge  of 
his  responsible  work. 

Resolved,  That  with  a  full  sense  of  our  loss  of  a 
faithful  friend  and  co-worker  we  deeply  sympathize 
with  his  family  and  friends  in  the  greater  loss  and 
bereavement  which  they  sustain  by  his  untimely  re- 
moval from  their  midst. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  fur- 
.  nished  the  papers  of  the  county  and  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Journqf  for  publication,  and  that  a  copy  be 
sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Centre.— Supt.  Wolf :  Our  Coiinly  Institute 
was  a  well  attended  and  interesting  session. 
Citizens  as  well  as  teachers  gave  their  time  and 
attention  to  its  work,  and  we  look  for  good  re- 
sults in  the  schools  and  in  the  communities  of 
the  different  districts. 

Chester.— Supt.  Walton:  Thirteen  teachers' 
associations  have  been  organized  in  the  county. 
Eleven  of  them  meet  once  a  month,. two  or 
more  districts  uniting.  In  this  way  more 
teachers  are  brought  together  than  by  District 
*  Institutes.  All  the  teachers  were  present  at 
some  of  these  meetings.  Two  evenmg  educa- 
tional meetings  were  held,  one  at  Kemblesville 
and  one  at  Lionville.  At  the  former  300  people 
were  present.  One  Local  Institute  of  two  days 
was  held  at  Coventryville.  Deep  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  meeting  by  the  citizens  of  the 
vicinity. 

Clinton — Supt.  Brumgard :  Two  local  insti- 
tutes recently  held,  were  eminentiy  successful. 
Our  oldest  teachers  pronounce  our  County  Insti- 
tute the  best  ever  held  in  the  county.  The 
teachers  were  all  present  except  two.  D irectors* 
day  was  comparatively  well  attended,  and  much 
good  will,  no  doubt,  result  from  the  delibera- 
tions of  that  body.  Nearly  all  our  teachers  are 
earnest  and  intelligent  workers. 

Cumberland — Supt.  Beitzel:  Our  County 
Institute  was  held  in  Carlisle.  The  attendance 
was  large.  The  work  of  the  instructors  was 
philosophic,  and  philosophically  presented,  and 
full  of  practical  suggestions.  The  Directors* 
session  was  especially  interesting  and  enthusi- 
astic.   Directors,  citizens,  and  instructors  par- 
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ticipated  in  a  free  and  thorough  discussion  of 
the  subjects  previously  arranged  by  the  Super- 
intendent. Dep.  Supt.  J.  Q.  Stewart  made  a 
ringing  speech  to  the  convention,  setting  forth 
the  progress  of  our  educational  system  since  its 
inception,  its  beneficial  effects,  and  also  the 
duties  of  directors  and  teachers.  During  the 
sessions,  239  teachers  and  76  directors  were 
present,  only  four  teachers  absent.  The  relent- 
less reaper  Death  has  again  visited  the  ranks  of 
the  directorship,  removing  from  our  midst  our 
friend  and  co-worker,  John  C.  Rupp,  President 
of  the  Sylvan  Spring  Board.  While  out  hunt- 
ing game  for  a  friend,  he  was  instantly  killed 
by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  gun.  Ever 
vigilant  for  the  interest  of  the  schools,  he  has 
left  a  vacancy  not  easy  to  be  filled.  A  friend 
to  the  poor,  he  dispensed  charity  with  a  liberal 
hand.  Being  a  man  of  wide  acquaintance,  his 
funeral  was  very  largely  attended. 

Dauphin — Supt.  McNeal :  Our  annual  Insti- 
tute was  again  divided  into  four  sections  during 
the  forenoon.  The  division  received  a  more 
hearty  support  and  endorsement  from  the  teach- 
ers than  before — indeed,  there  now  seems  to 
be  no  opposition  to  it.  We  enrolled  384  of  the 
389  teacheri  employed  in  the  schools  of  the 
city  and  county.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  P. 
O.  S.  of  A.,  the  American  flag  has  been  placed 
in  many  of  the  schools  of  the  county.  The 
movement  is  a  commendable  one.  and  we  hope 
the  work  will  go  on  untill  the  flag  will  be  found 
in  every  school  in  our  Commonwealth. 

Dexa WARE— Supt.  Smith :  The  County  Teach- 
ers' Association  held  a  regular  meeting  at  Up- 
land. About  100  teachers  were  in  attendance, 
including  most  of  the  Chester  City  teachers  and 
their  Superintendent.  The  exercises  consisted 
of  class  drills,  recitations,  philosophical  and 
chemical  experiments,  essays,  and  discussions. 

Franklin — Supt.  Slyder :  Waynesborp  has 
extended  its  borough  limits.  This  will  take  in 
at  least  three  of  the  Washington  township 
schools.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  directors 
of  the  borough  will  put  up  another  building  the 
coming  year.  The  free  text-  book  system  has, . 
in  part,  been  inaugurated  by  the  Waynesboro 
Board.  Our  time  is  now  taken  up  in  visiting 
schools.  We  find  excellent  work  being  done  in 
most  of  the  schools. 

Fulton— Supt.  Peck:  There  is  a  healthy 
educational  feeling  pervading  our  entire  county. 
Live  meetings  are  being  held  frequently  in  most 
of  the  districts,  and  much  general  interest  is 
manifested, 

Indiana — Supt.  Cochran :  Several  toftrnships 
are  holding  District  Institutes  every  two  weeks. 
Green  township  has  completed  a  Rne  new 
house  and  expects  to  erect  another  next  year. 
The  Annual  Institute  is  pronounced  by  every- 
one in  attendance,  as  the  best  meeting  of  the 
kind  ever  held  in  the  county.  Of  the  268 
teachers  in  the  county,  262  were  enrolled ;  three 
were  absent  on  account  of  sickness ;  256  were 

Present  every  session.    After  we  adjourned  on 
riday,  about  54  teachers  remained  for  more  in- 
struction from  Col.  Parker.    Much  credit  is  due 
Deputy  Supt.  Houck  for  his  good  work. 
Juniata — ^Supt.  Auman  :    The  Annual  Insti- 


tute was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  county. 
Every  teacher  in  the  county  was  present,  and 
more  than  usual  interest  was  taken  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  instructors  were  all  able  men, 
and  added  to  the  interest  of  the  subjects  discussed 
by  their  pleasing  and  entertaining  manners.  In 
Patterson  borough,  a  new  bell  has  been  placed 
on  the  school  house,  and  additional  black-board 
surface  provided. 

Lycoming — Supt.  Lose:  At  the  Directors' 
Convention,  held  in  connection  with  the  County  1 
Institute,  the  following  (questions  were  discussed, 
voted  on,  and  carried  in  the  affirmative:  Re- 
solved,  that  separate  out-houses  should  be  built  I 
for  the  two  sexes ;  that  a  Directors'  convention 
be  held  at  Williamsport,  May  4th ;  that  teachers' 
salaries  be  graded  according  to  certificfites. 
The  following  were  voted  in  the  negative :  Re- 
solved, that  no  teacher  be  employed  under 
eighteen  years  of  age ;  and  that  school  districts 
should  adopt  free  text-books.  Thirty  districts 
were  represented  in  the  convention  by  one  or 
more  directors.  From  some  districts,  the  entire 
Board  was  present. 

Monroe — Supt.  Paul :  The  Directors  of  Middle 
Smithfield  have  furnished  the  River  school  with 
new  furniture — a  much  needed  improvement. 
A  local  Institute  has  been  organized  at  Brod- 
headsville  to  meet  every  two  weeks.  A  teach- 
ers' literary  society  has  been  organized  in 
Smithville  district  and  is  well  attended. 

Montour — Supt.  Sieinbach :  Our  County  In- 
stitute was  well  attended.  Seventy-seven  teach- 
ers out  of  seventy -nine  were  present  nearly  the 
entire  session.  The  attendance  of  citizens  was 
larger  than  usual.  Our  evening  leaures  were 
also  very  well  attended.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
Institute  was  pronounced  the  best  ever  held  in 
the  county.  Our  teachers  readily  responded 
in  doing  work  before  the  Institute.  Some  had 
essays,  some  gave  class  exercises,  and  some 
gave  instruction.  Our  only  regret  is  that  the 
time  was  so  short,  as  we  were  compelled  to 
leave  out  a  great  deal  of  the  work  that  had  been 
prepared  for  the  occasion. 

Northumberland — Supt.  Bloom:  The  indi- 
cations are  favorable  for  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  attendance.  To  my  knowledge 
there  will  be  no  change  of  teachers.  This  is 
commendable,  as  very  little  good  is  accom- 
plished by  a  change  of  teachers  during  the  term. 
Our  County  Institute  is  considered  by  many, 
competent  to  judge,  the  most  successful  ever 
held  in  this  county.  The  attendance  and  the 
general  interest  manifested  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation were  unusually  great.  The  large  at- 
tendance of  Directors  on  Directors'  Day  as  well 
as  at  the  other  sessions,  was  very  encouraging. 
The  instruction  was  practical  and  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  good. 

Perry— Supt.  Aumiller:  The  first  District 
Institute  was  held  at  Blain.  All  the  school 
districts  were  well  represented,  and  the  audiences 
numbered  about  400  people.  A  good  pro- 
gramme was  prepared  and  well  rendered.  My 
time  for  visiting  schools  has  been  much  limited 
during  this  month,  but  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  steady  progress  is  bein?  made  in  the  schools 
which  I  have  seen,  and  that  favorable  intelii- 
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gence  comes  to  me  from  all  parts  of  the  county. 
Six  more  District  Institutes  will  be  held  through- 
out the  county. 

Pike — Supt.  Kipp:  More  le^slation  is  needed 
empowering  County  Commissioners  to  levy  and 
collect  taxes  on  all  interest-bearing  bonds, 
mortgages,  judgments,  and  loans  of  whatsoever 
kind,  to  be  rated  and  assessed  as  real  estate,  in 
said  county  for  school  purposes,  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  said  commissioners  fix  for  current 
expenses  of  said  county,  said  moneys  to  be  paid 
into  the  county  treasury,  and  to  be  apportioned 
out  to  the  several  school  districts  in  ratio  of  their 
assessed  valuation,  by  order  drawn  by  the 
County  Commissioners  to  the  treasurers  of 
school  funds  of  the  several  school  districts  in 
said  county. 

Snyder — ^Supt.  Herman:  West  Beaver,  in 
addition  to  building  a  very  creditable  frame 
house,  furnished  the  other  houses,  six  in  num- 
ber, with  improved  furniture.  The  directors 
deserve  great  credit  for  taking  this  step.  A  very 
successful  local  Institute  was  held  at  Freeburg. 
A  county  reading  circle  was  organized.  Spencer 
"On  Education,**  was  recommended  for  the 
first  year*s  reading.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Middleburg. 

Warren — Supt.  Arird:  Some  250  teachers 
were  in  attendance  at  the  County  Institute,  and 
a  good  week's  work  resulted.  State  Supt.  E.  E. 
Higbee  was  with  us  two  days  and  did  much  to 
make  the  Institute  a  success.  He  lectured 
Monday  evening  to  a  crowded  house,  and  made 
inany  points  that  will  tend  to  advance  the  cause 
in  this  county.  His  talks  to  the  teacliers  and 
directors  contained  many  valuable  hints  which 
are  already  bearing  fruit  in  our  schools.  The 
instructors  all  did  good  work,  and  the  teachers 
of  the  county,  who  had  exercises,  displayed 
commendable  zeal  in  their  efforts.  The  people 
of  Warren  took  a  marked  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  did  all  in  their  power  to  make  the 
meeting  a  success.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to 
report  great  advancement  in  school  work  in  the 
county.  Teachers,  directors  and  patrons  gen- 
erally are  taking  great  interest  in  educational 
work. 

Bethlehem— Supt.  Geo.  H.  Desh  died  No- 
vember i8th,  1888,  in  Bethlehem,  after  an  illness 
of  a  few  weeks.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr. 
Desh  was  superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  Bethlehem,  to  which  position  he  had  been 
elected  four  years  before.  Mr.  Desh  was  su- 
perintendent ofthe  Sabbath-school  of  the  Bap- 
tist church,  in  which  he  held  a  membership. 
He  had  formed  a  large  circle  of  friends,  who 
deeply  mourn  his  early  death.  He  was  a  faithful  • 
and  successful  teacher  and  superintendent,  and 
an  earnest,  devoted  Christian.  Impressive  ser- 
vices to  his  memory  were  held  in  the  Franklin 
school  building,  participated  in  by  the  teachers, 
pupils,  Board  of  Directers,  and  citizens.  Rev. 
E.  G.  Klose,  president  of  the  School  Board, 
presided.  In  the  afternoon  funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  First  Baptist  church.  Rev.  T. 
L.  Lewis,  of  West  Conshohocken,  preached  the 
funeral  sermon.  The  other  officiating  clergy- 
men were  classmates  of  the  deceased  who  grad- 
wted  at  Allentown  College,  namely:  Rev.  S. 


James,  of  Germantown,  and  Revs.  W.  and  D. 
C.  Keiter,  and  W.*H.  Schoener. 

Harrisburg— Supt.  Foose :  John  C.  Miller, 
a  graduate  of  the  school  of  Technology,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  was  elected  teacher  of  drawing 
in  the  Boys*  High  School. 

New  Castle.  Supt.  Bullock :  The  Super- 
intendents* Round  Table,  held  in  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  was  a  very  profitable  meeting.  About 
thirty- five  superintendents  and  principals  were 
present.  The  next  session  will  be  held  in  this 
city  in  March,  Supt.  Day,  of  Cleveland,  pre- 
siding.   The  schools  are  moving  along  nicely. 

Reading — Supt,  Snyder:  The  Board  pur- 
chased about  $500  worth  of  supplementary  read- 
ing in  the  line  of  history  ana  natural  history. 
The  schools  are  doing  well.  The  children  and 
teachers  seem  very  much  interested.  Our  train- 
ing school  is  doing  good  work.  Miss  Row  is 
master  of  the  situation.  Repairs  in  the  heat- 
ing arrangements  have  been  made.  Steam 
outfits  have  been  put  into  several  of  the 
old  buildings.  Six  new  schools  have  been 
started  since  the  term  opened.  We  are  in  need 
of  several  more.  A  "Science  department" 
has  been  established  in  the  Girls*  High  School. 
It  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Howell,  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  University.  An  additional  teacher  has 
been  added  to  the  Boys'  High  School  faculty ; 
he  has  charge  ofthe  *'  business  department." 

Shamokin — Supt.  Harpel :  Friday,  Decem- 
bier  7,  was  a  red-letter  day  for  the  schools  of 
Shamokin.  Beautiful  U.  S.  flags  were  pre- 
sented to  all  our  schools  by  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A., 
and  exercises  appropriate  to  the  occasion  were 
held  in  each  school.  This  action  of  the  Order 
cannot  but  leave  good  and  lasting  impressions 
upon  our  boys  and  girls.  The  Annual  County 
Institute,  held  in  Sunbury,  was  the  best  at- 
tended, and  doubtless  the  most  successful  ever 
held  in  this  County.  Supt.  Bloom  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  success  of  his  efforts  to  give 
his  teachers  a  good,  practical  programme,  with 
pleasant  and  instructive  evening  entertain- 
ments. 

Shenandoah— Supt.  Freeman:  The  School 
Board  has  decided  to  establish  evening  schools. 
One  has  already  been  opened  at  Turkey  Run 
with  an  enrollment  of  twenty-seven. 

Steelton — Supt.  McGinnes:  During  the 
month  we  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  schools  of  a  few  of  our  neighboring 
boroughs  and  cities.  Among  these  were  Potts- 
ville,  Reading,  Lancaster,  and  the  Millersville 
State  Normal  School.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
we  we  f  greatly  benefited  by  our  experience. 
We  met  none  but  courteous  and  energetic 
school  officers  and  teachers.  We  feel  confident 
that  the  week  spent  in  examining  the  work  in 
other  places  was  time  profitably  occupied. 

WiLLiAMSPORT — Supt.  Trauseau :  On  the 
evening  of  December  nth,  the  pupils  of  the 
high  school  gave  an  entertainment  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  to  buy  a  piano  for  the  school.  It  was 
well  patronized,  the  net  proceeds  being  over 
f  200.  Another  effort  will  be  necessary  to  pay 
for  the  instrument,  as  its  cost  is  over  ^400. 

Hazlb  Twp— (Zjyjr/nn^  c:<?.)— Supt.  Fallon : 
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Fourteen  evening  schools  have  been  opened, 
in  all  of  which  the  attendance  is  very  good. 
The  boys  working  in  and  about  the  mines  ap- 
preciate the  advantage.  Our  teachers  spent 
the  full  week  at  the  County  Institute.  They  say 
it  was  the  most  successful  Institute  they  ever 
attended,  and  they  are  putting  into  practice  all 


the  good  things  they  learned  there.    Good  work 
will  be  the  result  of  attending  these  meetings. 

Plymouth  Twp.—(  Zi/r^r«^  O.)  — Supt  Gil- 
dea :  Our  schools  are  in  a  progressive  condition. 
All  our  teachers  were  present  at  every  session 
of  the  late  excellent  County  Institute,  and  must 
have  been  greatly  benefited  thereby. 


Literary  Department. 


OF  the  many  valuable  scientific  works  Dr. 
Alexander  Winchell  has  written,  the  most 
original  and  important,  and  the  one  upon  which 
his  fame  will  longest  and  most  securely  rest,  is 
the  stout  octovo  volume  entitled  '*  Pre-Adam- 
ties;  or  a  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of 
men  before  Adam ;  together  with  a  study  of 
their  condition,  antiquity,  racial  affinities,  and 
progressive  dispersion  over  the  earth,"  (Chi- 
cago: S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  Price,  $3.50).  The 
work  has  already  reached  a  fourth  edition,  and 
has  been  generally  accepted  as  furnishing  final 
and  conclusive  proof  that  Adam  was  not  abso- 
lutely the  first  man  on  the  earth,  and  is  not 
meant  to  be  represented  as  such  by  the  Bible. 
As  Prof.  Winchell  himself  puts  it,  "  The  thesis 
implies  that  the  characterization  of  Adam  in  the 
document  which  has  given  us  the  name,  is  such 
that  the  name  cannot  be  applied  to  the  first 
progenitor  of  the  human  kind,  and  that  all  the 
collateral  statements  either  involve  or  permit 
the  derivation  of  Adam  from  an  older  race." 
Dr.  Winchell's  reputation  as  an  earnest  and 
orthodox  Christian  is  too  well-known  and  too 
firmly  established  to  permit  any  one  to  question 
it.  Indeed  throughout  this  volume  he  defends 
the  authority  of  revelation,  and  argues,  as  in  for- 
mer works  of  his,  that  there  is  and  can  be 
no  contradiction  or  controversy  between  the 
facts  of  science  and  the  facts  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand,  indeed,  how  any  one 
after  carefully  reading  this  work,  can  doubt  the 
correctness  of  its  main  proposition,  or  of  its  re- 
concilability with  Scripture ;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  the  value  and  interest  of  the  volume 
to  the  student  of  anthropology  are  not  by  any 
means  dependent  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
pre-Adamite  theory.  Quite  independently  of 
this,  it  is  the  clearest  and  most  comprehensive 
account  known  to  us  of  the  origin  of  the  several 
races  of  mankind,  their  scientific  distinction, 
and  their  geographical  distribution.  What 
helps  very  much  to  make  the  work  easily  un- 
derstood and  interesting  even  to  the  unscientific 
reader  are  the  numerous  excellent  maps,  charts, 
and  illustrations.  The  publishers  have  done 
their  work  most  admirably ;  paper,  type,  press- 
work,  and  binding,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
For  artistic  book-making  nothing  could  sur- 
pass the  new  Riverside  Edition  of  WhitiUrs 
Poetical  Works  (Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  Price,  I1.50  per  vol.),  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  which  we  noticed  some  time  ago,  and 
the  last  two  of  which  are  now  before  us.  Each 
contains  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  poet,  while 
the  set  gives  the  only  complete  and  authentic 
collection  of  his  poetry  to  be  had,  the  whole  ar- 


1  ranged  by  the  venerable  poet  himself,  and  fiillj 
supplied  by  him  with  the  most  delightfully  in- 
teresting Notes  imaginable.  The  third  vol- 
ume, contains  his  fiery  **  Anti-slavery,  Labor 
and  Reform"  poetry;  volume  four  is  devoted 
to  Personal  and  Occasional  Poems,  the  Tent  on 
the  Beach,  the  Poems  of  Elizabeth  H.  Whit- 
tier,  and  an  Appendix  containing  Early  and 
Uncollected  Verses,  in  which  he  has  indudcd 
"  Mogg  Megone,"  one  of  the  longest  poems  he 
ever  wrote,  but  of  which  he  says,  "  Looking  at 
it  at  the  present  time,  it  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
big  Indian  in  his  war-paint  strutting  about  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  plaid."  The  chronological 
list  of  all  his  poems,  the  Index  of  Tides  and 
Index  of  First  Lines,  all  ^ven  in  this  Appendix, 
help  to  make  the  edition  a  model  one,  as 
nearly  perfect  in  every  detail,  and  as  satisfk- 
tory  as  can  well  be  imagined.  These  four  vol- 
umes of  poetry  are  soon  to  be  followed  by  three 
others,  in  uniform  style,  containing  his  Prose 
Works,  likewise  selected  and  arranged  by  him- 
self. This  is  the  edition  that  will  go  down  to 
posterity,  a  noble  monument  to  a  noble  man. 

Two  months  ago  we  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  a  very  valuable  and  highly  in- 
teresting series  of  literary  biographies  issued 
under  the  title  of  Great  French  Writers,  (Chi- 
cago :  S.  C.  Griggs  .&  Co.  Price,  $1  per  vol.) 
The  third  volume  of  the  series,  on  "  Victor 
Cousin,"  written  by  his  former  pupil  M.  Jules 
Simon,  confirms  us  in  our  high  opinion  of  the 
value  of  this  set  of  admirable  critical  bio- 
graphies. Next  to  Descartes,  M.  Cousin  was 
the  greatest  philosopher  France  ever  produced. 
His  influence,  especially  during  his  Hfe-time, 
was  immense ;  indeed,  it  was  disproportionate  to 
the  greatness  of  the  man  or  his  works.  His 
philosophy  was  that  of  Eclecticism,  and  was 
neither  very  profound,  nor,  of  course,  original. 
But  it  was  only  a  part  of  his  work.  His  more 
strictly  literary  labors  enriched  French  literature 
with  translations  like  that  of  Plato,  Produs. 
Aristotle,  Abelard,  nine  volumes  on  eminent 
French  women,  and  a  multitude  of  educational, 
political,  historical,  and  critical  works.  The  work 
of  M.  Simon  is  admii'ably  done.  It  is  appar- 
ently fair  in  its  critiques,  suflficiently  full  in  its 
biography,  and  withal  written  in  a  style  and 
spirit  that  hold  the  reader's  closest  attention 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  a  worthy  com- 
panion to  its  two  predecessors,  the  volumes  on 
M.  Sevigne  and  George  Sand. 

While  speaking  ofbiographies,we  must  men- 
tion that  oi  Delia  Bacon,  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  Price,  $2)  written  by  her  near  relative, 
Theodore  Bacon.    As  the  author  of  the  theory 
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that  Lord  Bacon  was  the  author  of  Shake- 
speare's works,  the  name  of  Delia  Bacon  has 
become  as  well  known  in  this  country  as  that» 
probably  of  any  other  American  woman,  while 
the  history  of  the  person  to  whom  the  name 
belongs  was  perhaps  as  little  known  as  that 
of  the  most  obscure  individual  in  the  land. 
Consequently  imagination  and  literary  gossip 
took  the  place  of  knowledge.  The  volume  be- 
fore us  is  written  to  correct  all  this  gossip  by 
simply  telling  the  story  of  the  life  of  an  earnest, 
unusually  talented,  even  brilliant,  but  on  the 
whole  unfortunate  woman.  The  biography  is 
very  interesting,  and  contains  many  letters,  hith- 
erto unpublished,  of.  the  numerous  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  Miss  Bacon,  like  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  Carlyle,  and  many  others. 

In  these  days  when  the  study  of  art  is  so 
rapidly  coming  to  the  front,  a  very  hearty  wel- 
come ought  to  be,  and  is  being  given  to  what 
must  be  considered  the  first  really  adequate  and 
use-able  text-book  on  the  subject,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Goodyear's  History  of  Art  (New  York :  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.  Price,  I3.50).  It  is  a  handsome 
laiTge  octavo  volume  of  over  300  pages,  devoted 
in  its  three  equal  parts  to  Architecture,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Painting.  After  a  chapter  on  modern 
architecture,  the  author  defines  the  character- 
istics and  sketches  the  history  of  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Romanescjue,  Gothic, 
and  Renaissance  architecture  respectively.  Sim- 
ilarly he  treats  the  various  historic  styles  of 
Sculpture  and  of  Painting.  The  arrangement, 
the  clear  style  and  the  entire  manner  of  treat- 
ment, are  admirable.  The  author  has  succeeded 
remarkably  well  in  giving  a  connected  and 
sufficiently  comprehensive  sketch,  without  mak- 
ing his  volume  merely  a  sketchy  skeleton,  or 
on  the  other  hand  a  bulky  treatise.  It  is  a 
work  that  has  long  been  needed  and  hoped  for 
by  art  teachers  and  students,  and  no  less  by  the 
general  reader,  who  is  beginning  to  recognize 
that  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  is 
essential  to  modern  culture.  The  only  criticism 
we  make  upon  the  volume  is  that  the  very 
numerous  heliotype  illustrations  should  be  better 
printed.  As  it  is  they  are  a  main  feature  of  the 
book  and  most  helpful;  but  they  would  be 
vastly  more  so  if  many  of  them  were  not  blurred 
and  unsightly  to  the  artistic  eve.  The  publish- 
ers promise  to  remedy  this  defect  in  the  next 
edition. 

That  the  heliotype  process  is  capable  of  sat- 
isfactory results  in  the  representation  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture,  and  even  of  old  paintings, 
has  been  demonstrated,  for  example,  in  Prof. 
Lanciani's  splendid  volume  on  "Ancient  Rome 
in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries,"  to  which 
we  referred  last  month.  As  striking  and  con- 
vincing proof  is  afforded  in  the  two  large  and 
beautiful  volumes.  The  Wonderful  Story  of  Old 
(Philada.:  Faulkner  &  Allen.  Price,  $7.00),  a 
unique  popular  work  on  the  Bible,  by  Prof. 
Marcius  Willson.  Its  hundreds  of  illustrations 
of  Scripture  scenes  and  incidents  are  nearly  all 
heliotype  reproductions  of  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  al- 
most without  exception  are  as  perfect  specimens 
of  that  process  as  we  have  ever  seen,  mor^ 


accurate  than  any  ordinary  engraving  could  be, 
and  also  more  beautiful  and  artistic  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  engravings  to  be  found  in  any  but 
the  most  expensive  works.  As  fully  and  satis- 
factorily as  this  "Wonderful  Story  of  Old"  is 
illustrated  from  the  art  treasures  of  all  time,  so 
fully  also  is  the  literature  of  the  world  made  to 
contribute  to  its  pages,  so  that  it  is  a  veritable 
store-house  of  prose  and  poetical  gems,  gathered 
by  the  erudite  author,  and  made  to  elucidate 
and  adorn  his  pages.  We  believe  the  work  will 
become  a  general  favorite  and  will  do  immense 
good  in  popularizing  biblical  knowledge  and 
stimulating  Bible  reading  and  study. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  have  issued 
another  extra  number  (E)  in  their  excellent 
Riverside  Literature  Series  (Price  15  cts.  per 
number;  yearly  subscription,  80  cts).  It  consists 
of  "  Dialogues  and  Scenes  from  the  Writings  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,"  by  Emily  Weaver, 
which  may  be  used  either  for  school  reading 
exercises,  by  assigning  the  different  characters 
to  different  pupils  in  the  class,  or  for  dramatic 
representation  at  school  entertainments  and  ex- 
hibitions. Full  instruction  and  explanation  are 
given  as  to  costumes  and  properties  for  the 
various  scenes.  There  are  nine  dialogues  given 
from  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "  The  Minister's 
Wooing,"  and  'Oldtown  Folks."  All  of  them 
are  fresh  and  entertaining,  and  far  preferable  to 
nine-tenths  of  the  "dialogues"  to  be  found  in 
the  average  school  speaker  or  reader.  In  No. 
39,  the  latest  number  received  of  this  same 
series,  are  given  four  of  the  very  best  and 
choicest  literary  papers  and  addresses  in  the 
language,  those  of  James  Russell  Lowell  on 
Books  and  Libraries,  Emerson  the  Lecturer, 
Keats,  and  Don  Quixote.  The  first  one  of  these, 
an  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Free 
Public  Library  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  in  1885,  we 
should  like  to  have  carefully  read  by  every 
School  Director  in  the  State,  as  well  as  by  every 
Teacher  and  Superintendent.  It  is  one  of  the 
wisest  and  weightiest  utterances  in  literature  on 
the  need  and  uses  of  good  reading,  and  the  im- 
portance and  proper  contents  of  a  good  library. 
The  editors  of  the  series  have  appended  numer- 
ous excellent  foot-notes  for  the  guidance  and 
help  of  younger  readers.  The  number  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  thus  far  issued  in  a  series 
that  is  rapidly  becoming  the  most  popular,  as  it 
is  the  best,  for  supplementary  and  regular  read- 
ing published  anywhere. 

We  have  more  than  once  recommended  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.: 
yearly  subscription  $4),  as  an  invaluable  maga- 
zine for  teachers.  During  the  current  year  it 
promises  to  be  even  more  indispensable  to  them 
and  to  every  lover  of  the  best  literature.  There 
are  to  be  articles  and  poems  in  it  from  nearly 
all  the  greatest  writers  in  the  country.  Of  direct 
value  to  educators  are  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler's  arti- 
cle on  "The  Athletic  Problem  in  Education," 
and  several  articles  in  the  "Contributors'  Club." 
Besides  these  there  are  valuable  and  charming 
papers  of  travel,  biography,  criticism,  and  a 
characteristic  bird  article  by  Mrs.  Miller.  Its 
frontispiece  is  a  fine  steel  engraving  of  Whittier 
during  middle  life. 
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The  history  of  "  Dixie"  is  not  at  all  unlike  that  of 
John  Brown's  Body.  It  was  composed  in  1859,  by 
D.  D.  Emmett,  as  a  "walk-around"  for  Bryant's  min- 
strels, in  New  York.  Mr.  Emmett  had  traveled  with 
circuses,  and  ha4  heard  the  performers  refer  to  the 
states  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  as  "  Dixie's 
land,"  wishing  themselves  there  as  soon  as  the  North- 
ern clunate  began  to  be  too  severe  for  those  who  live 
in  tents  like  the  Arabs.  It  was  on  this  expression  of 
Northern  cu-cus  performers,  **  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie," 


that  Mr.  Emmett  constructed  his  song.  "The  walk- 
around"  hit  the  taste  of  the  New  York  play-going 
public,  and  it  was  adopted  at  once  by  various  IjoixU 
of  wandering  minstrels,  who  sang  it  in  all  |)futs  of 
the  Union.  In  the  fall  of  1S60,  Mrs.  John  Wood 
sang  it  in  New  Orleans  in  John  Brougham's  boriesque 
of  "Pocahontas,"  and  in  New  Orleans  it  took  root 
Without  any  authority  from  the  composer,  a  New  Or- 
leans publisher  had  the  air  h&rmonized  and  arranged, 
and  he  issued  it  with  words  embodying  the  strong 


SMILE  WHENE'ER  YOU  CAN. 


te^i/jij;  un^^^. 


E.  S-mtLntc. 
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■^    Chttr/ully. 

1.  Oh,    nev  -  er  look  behind,  boys.  But  up  and  on  the  way !  There's  time  enough  for  that,  boys,  All 

2.  Old  Trudge  he  is  a  slow  horse,  But  made  to  pull  a  load.  And  in  the  end  will  give  the  dui^t  To 

3.  Why  should  you  dread  the  morrow,  And  thus  despoil  to-day  ?  For  when  you  borrow  trou  -  ble.  You 
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ture  day.  And  tho'  the  way  be  long,  boys.  Just  fight  it  with  a  will ;  Nor 
on  the  road.  When  things  don't  go  to  suit  you,The  world  seems  upside  down,  Don't 
have    to    pay ;       It      is    a  good  old  maxim,    That  we  should  often  teach~ Don't 
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ev  •  er  stop  to  look  behind  When  climbing  up  the  hill.  But  first  be  sure  you're  right,[boys.  And 
waste  your  time  jn  fret  -  ting,  Quick !  drive  away  that  frown.  Since  life  is  oft  per  -  plex  -  ing,  'Tis 
cross  the  bridge  before  you     Un  •  til  the  bridge  you  reach.    But  whether  joy  or    sor  -  row  FUl 
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then,  with  courage  strong.  Why,  strap  your  pack  upon  your  back  And  brave  -  ly    tug      a 

©luch  the  wis  -  er    plan    To       bear  all  tri  -  als  brave  -  ly.    And  smile  whene'er  you     can. 

up    your  mor-tal  span,  'Twill  make  your  pathway  brighter    To     smile  whene'er  you     can. 


Southern  feeling  of  the  chief  city  of  Louisiana.  As 
from  Boston  "  John  Brown's  Body  "  spread  through  the 
North,  so  from  New  Orleans  "  Dixie  "  spread  through 
the  South;  nnd  as  Northern  poets  strove  to  find  fit 
words  for  the  one,  so  Southern  poets  wrote  fiery 
lines  to  fill  the  measures  of  the  other.  With  Repub- 
lican words  "Dixie"  had  been  used  as  a  campaign 
song  in  i860;  and  it  was  perhaps  some  vague  remem- 
brance of  this  which  prompted  Mr.  Lincoln  to  have  the 
air  played  by  a  band  in  Washington  in  1865,  a  short 


time  after  the  surrender  of  Appomattox,  remarkii:^ 
that  as  we  had  captured  the  rebel  army  we  had  captured 
also  the  rebel  tune.  From  New  Orleans  also  came 
another  of  the  songs  of  the  Schith,  the  "  Bonnie  Bhie 
Flag."  Dixie  and  the  Bonnie  Blue  FIi^  were  pethipi 
the  most  popular  of  the  Southern  songs.  The  tone  ii 
an  old  Hibernian  melody,  the  Irish  Jaunting  Car. 
The  words  were  written  by  an  Irish  comedian,  Hany 
McCarthy,  and  the  song  was  first  sung  on  the  s:age 
by  his  sister  Marion,  in  1861. — Brandcr  MaUMewt, 
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SCIENCE  TEACHING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY  WM.  NORTH  RICE. 


MANY  who  concede  theoretically  the  de- 
sirableness of  the  study  of  natural 
science  in  the  lower  schools,  maintain  that 
the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  in- 
troduction are  insuperable.  It  is  objected 
that  we  have  no  competent  teachers,  no 
adequate  material  facilities,  and  no  time  in 
the  already  crowded  curriculum.  "Science- 
teaching  in  the  lower  schools,  it  is  said,  be- 
longs to  that  far-off  millennium 

When  the  war-drum  throbs  no  longer,  and  the 
battle- flags  are  furled  — 
when  a  constitutional  amendment  has  abol- 
ished alcoholic  fermentation,  and  made  vice 
forever  impossible,  when  governments,  no 
longer  compelled  to  support  military,  naval, 
and  police  forces,  can  spend  the  bulk  of 
their  revenues  on  education,  and  when 
every  primary  school  can  have  a  well- 
equipped  laboratory,  museum,  and  observa- 
tory. I  believe,  however,  that  the  reform 
is  thoroughly  practicable.  My  own  official 
duty,  as  a  member  of  a  college  faculty  and 
of  a  city  school  board,  has  required  a  care- 
ful study  of  all  parts  of  the  educational  cur- 
riculum in  a  thoroughly  practical  spirit. 
And  I  should  regard  the  general  discussion 
I  have  given  as  of  little  value,  unless  I  could 
propose  definite  and  practicable  measures. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  intro- 
duction of  natural  science  into  the  lower 
schools  is  undoubtedly  the  lack  of  compe- 
tent teachers.  That  the  mass  of  our  teach- 
ers are  incompetent  for  any  very  high  qual- 
ity of  science- teaching,  is  a  truth  as  unques- 


tionable as  it  is  melancholy.     That  much  of 
their   teaching  will   be  merely  bookish, — 
that  much  of  it  will  be  so  blundering  that 
the  scholars  will  have  a  good  deal  to  un- 
learn,— is  very  certain.     This  difficulty  has 
been   so  strongly   felt   by  many  scientific: 
men,  that  they  have  despaired  of  any  suc- 
cessful science  teaching  in  the  schools  till  au 
new  generation  of  teachers  can  be  raised  up.. 
**  Better  no  teaching  at  all  than  poor  teach-- 
ing,"  is  the  principle  on  which  they  feehi 
themselves  reluctantly  compelled  to  advo- 
cate the  postponement  of  a  reform  whose- 
need  none  can  feel  more  strongly  than  they. 
But  I  believe   the  worst   teaching  we  are- 
likely   to   get   is   better  than  none.     Very, 
poor  teaching  of  science  will  at  least  serve- 
to  keep  before  the  mind  of  the  child  the- 
idea  that  there  is  an  external*  world  which  is. 
worthy  of  attention  and  study.     Fetter  that 
many  errors  should  be  learned   than  that 
the  child  should  grow  up  without  thinking: 
of  nature  at  all.     No  habitude  of  mind  that 
is  likely  to  be  generated  by  poor  teaching: 
can  be  so  bad  as  the  habitude  of  stolid  in- 
difference which  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
present  system.     If  we   wait   for  teachers, 
well  prepared,  before  we  introduce  science- 
teaching,  we  shall  wait  indefinitely.     Teach- 
ers will  prepare  themselves  after  a  fashion  • 
to   teach   whatever  they  are    required    to- 
teach.     No  way  of  making  a» boy  swim  has 
ever  been  found  so  effective  as  putting  him 
into  the  water. 
There  are  books  in  abundaxice  (and  the 
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number  is  constantly  increasing),  from 
which  a  teacher  possessed  of  a  fair  degree  of 
mental  activity  can  get  suggestions  which 
will  enable  her  to  do  a  limited  amount  of 
science  teaching  soundly  and  well.  I'aul 
Bert's  **  First  Steps  in  Scientific  Knowl- 
edge'' is  an  admirable  guide  for  teachers  of 
elementary  science.  Morse's  **  First  Book 
of  Zoology,"  and  Winchell's  **  Geological 
Excursions,"  are  books  in  which  acknowl- 
edged masters  of  science  have  shown  how 
science  may  be  taught  to  the  young.  The 
series  of  scientific  tracts  for  teachers  now 
being  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  are  good, 
as  judged  from  both  the  scientific  and  the 
pedagogic  standpoint.  Worthington  Hook- 
er's books  of  science  for  children,  though 
no'v  somewhat  behind  the  times,  are  still 
attractive  and  helpful  books.  And  the 
teacher  who  cannot  find  something  to  inter- 
est the  youngest  in  Johonnot's  series  of 
natural  history  readers,  with  their  delight- 
ful blending  of  fact  and  fancy,  the  science 
and  the  poetry  of  animated  nature,  is 
stupid  indeed. 

The  teaching  of  science  in  the  lower 
schools  can  be  considerably  helped  by  the 
teachers  in  the  high  schools.  In  most  high 
schools  it  is  practicable  to  obtain  the\ser- 
vices  of  one  or  more  teachers  who  have  had 
some  genuine  scientific  training.  Arrange- 
ments can  be  made  whereby  these  teachers 
can  now  and  then  give  a  helpful  lecture  to 
the  teachers  of  the  lower  schools,  or  give  to 
those  teachers  the  best  kind  of  an  object  les- 
son by  teaching  a  lesson  in  science  to  the 
children  in  their  schools. 

The  summer  schools  and  seaside  labora- 
tories afford  the  means  for  teachers  whose 
early  opportunities  for  scientific  study  were 
scanty,  to  gain  a  sound  (though  necessarily 
limited)  knowledge  of  scientific  facts  and 
methods.  The  increasing  number  and  the 
increasing  patronage  of  such  institutions  is 
a  hopeful  sign.  They  are  destined  to  be  of 
immense  service  in  improving  the  quality  of 
science-teaching. 

The  second  objection  usually  urged 
against  the  introduction  of  science-teaching 
in  the  lower  schools  is  the  lack  of  material 
facilities.  The  force  of  this  objection,  how- 
ever, vanishes,  when  it  is  considered  that 
no  one  proposes  for  the  lower  schools  com- 
plete systematic  courses  in  science.  Such 
courses  would  indeed  demand  extensive 
laboratories  and  museums.  But  for  some- 
what desultory  lessons  on  judiciously  selected 
.  topics  in  science,  whose  aim  is  primarily  to 
cultivate  the  powers  of  observation,  and 


secondarily  to  afford  glimpses  of  the  meth- 
ods of  scientific  thought,  no  extensive 
material  facilities  are  needed.  Many  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  physics  and 
chemistry  can  be  well  illustrated  with  no 
apparatus  except  what  can  be  extemporized. 
A  class  of  tolerably  active  boys  can  collect 
enough  material  for  biological  study  as  they 
go  along.  Many  of  the  most  important 
conceptions  of  philosophical  biology  can  be 
illustrated  without  any  specimens  which  are 
not  everywhere  accessible.  A  boy  who  has 
found  the  elbow,  wrist,  knee,  and  ankle,  in 
a  cat,  a  horse,  a  bat,  and  a  hen,  has  learned 
the  idea  of  homology,  though  he  has  never 
compared  the  arms  of  a  brachiopod  with  the 
lophophore  of  a  btyozoan,  and  never  heard 
of  the  gastrsea  theory. 

The  third  objection  usually  made  to  sci- 
entific study  in  the  schools — the  lack  of 
lime- in  the  crowded  curriculum — hardly  de- 
serves an  answer.  Let  the  waste  of  time 
and  mental  energy  be  stopped,  which  is  in- 
volved in  attempting  studies  at  unnatural 
times  and  in  unnatural  ways,  and  there  will 
be  time  enough.  Of  all  economies,  the 
most  important  is  the  most  neglected — the 
economy  of  mental  effort.  I  believe  the  in- 
troduction of  science- teaching  in  the  schools 
will  be  felt  by  the  pupils  as  a  delightful  r^ 
creation,  rather  than  as  an  additional  task; 
and  th2(^  the  improvement  of  morale  will 
actually  enable  the  schools  to  accomplish 
more  in  other  studies. 

It  remains,  then,  to  outline  briefly  the 
work  which  may  be  profitably  attempted. 
In  the  primary  schools,  and  the  lower  grades 
of  the  intermediate,  or  grammar,  schools, 
the  main  objects  must  be  to  keep  alive  the 
child's  curiosity  in  regard  to  natural  objects, 
to  cultivate  the  power  of  accurate  observa- 
tion, and  to  impress  the  mind  with  the  idea 
that  nature  is  worth  studying.  The  attempt 
to  teach  any  systematic  body  of  facts  and 
doctrines,  so  far  as  it  is  made  at  all,  most 
bq  strictly  subordinated  to  these  more  gen- 
eral objects.  Hence  it  is  no  matter  how 
desultory  the  lessons  may  be,  if  they  tend  to 
keep  the  mind  of  the  child  in  loving  com- 
munion with  nature.  The  pupils  should  be 
encouraged  to  collect  and  bring  to  school 
specimens  of  all  sorts  of  natural  objects.  So 
far  as  time  allows,  each  specimen  should  be 
the  subject  of  a  lesson.  Judicious  question- 
ing should  bring  out  all  the  facts  and  phe- 
nomena which  the  child  has  observed  or  can 
observe  in  regard  to  the  specimen.  Then 
the  teachers  should  add  something  of  expla- 
nation or  information  in  regard  to  the  ob- 
\  ject  itself  or  other  related  objects-     And  let 
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qnestioDs  be  suggested  now  and  then,  which 
the  child  and  his  elders  are  alike  unable  to 
answer.  Thus  the  child  will  become  early 
habituated  to  the  complementary  truths  of 
the  transparency  and  the  unfathomableness 
of  nature.  He  will  learn  that  he  can  see 
into  nature  a  little  way  for  himself,  but  that 
beyond  his  vision  stretches  a  vast  unknown. 
The  specimens  brought  in  will  be  an  utterly 
heterogeneous  collection — now  a  bright- 
winged  butterfly,  now  a  flower,  now  a  plant 
with  insect  galls,  now  a  seashell  brought 
home  from  some  summer  visit  to  the  sea- 
side, now  a  lustrous  crystal,  now  a  smoothly 
rounded  pebble.  All  the  better.  Let  the 
children  learn  the  manifoldness  of  nature. 
It  will  be  time  enough  later  for  them  to  sur- 
vey the  fences  of  systematic  definition  which 
man  has  run  through  nature's  continuous 
and  illimitable  fields.  Short  excursions  in 
the  woods  and  fields  (or  in  the  parks,  which 
afford  almost  the  only  glimpses  of  nature  to 
the  unfortunate  children  who  are  brought 
up  in  the  great  cities),  and  visits  to  museums, 
zoological  gardens,  and  menageries,  will  be 
helpful  supplements  to  the  work  of  the 
school-room. 

Besides  the  utterly  desultory  lessons  al- 
ready considered,  a  beginning  may  be  made 
in  the  primary  schoDls  in  somewhat  more 
systematic  teaching.  The  objects  most  in- 
teresting to  children  are  living  things — plants 
and  animals.  Botany  and  zoology  should 
accordingly  be  the  principal  subjects  in  the 
science-teaching  in  the  lower  grades.  The 
comparison,  drawing,  and  description  of 
various  forms  of  leaves,  will  furnish  delight- 
fa!  occupation  and  valuable  discipline  for 
the  youngest  children.  A  little  later  the 
more  easy  and  conspicuous  flowers  can  be 
studied,  and  later  still  the  more  obscure  and 
difficult  flowers.  In  zoology,  attention 
should  be  given  not  to  crinoids  and  hydroids 
and  infiisoria,  but  to  the  mammals  and  birds 
and  reptiles  and  fishes  and  insects  which  the 
children  can  see  alive.  In  places  imme- 
diately on  the  sea-shore,  some  of  the  more 
conspicuous  marine  animals  may  advantage- 
ously be  included.  The  most  common  and 
familiar  mammals,  as  cats,  dogs,  horses,  rats, 
should  be  first  studied;  and  rudimentary 
idq^  of  homology  and  teleology  and  the 
principles  of  classification  can  be  developed 
in  the  study  of  these  most  familiar  objects. 
From  mammals  the  study  may  proceed  in 
later  years  to  birds,  and  then  ta  the  less 
familiar  lower  classes  of  vertebrates,  and 
later  still  to  arthropods  and  molluscs.  Along 
with  the  change  of  subjects,  there  will  nat- 
lually  be  somewhat  of  a  change  of  method. 


There  will  be  less  of  simple  observation  and 
description  of  external  characters,  more  ex- 
planation of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and 
more  discussion  of  general  relations. 

In  several  of  the  States,  laws  have  been 
passed  requiring  in  all  the  schools  instruc- 
tion in  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special 
reference  to  the  eflects  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics.  It  is  true  that  physiology  can  be 
taught  only  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner 
to  pupils  ignorant  of  chemistry  and  physics, 
for  physiology  is  essentially  chemistry  and 
physics  applied  to  the  complex  structures 
and  actions  of  the  living  body.  But  very 
imperfect  knowledge  is  better  than  absolute 
ignorance.  And  the  immense  importance 
of  the  subject,  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  only  a  very  small  minority  of  the  pupils 
will  ever  reach  the  high  school,  more  than 
justifies  the  attempt  to  teach  some  rudiments 
of  physiology  in  the  lower  schools. 

Somewhat  of  physical  geography  will  nat- 
urally be  taught  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
primary,  and  the  lower  grades  of  the  gram- 
mar schools,  in  connection  with  the  general 
course  in  geography.  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  observe  the  change  in  the  school  manuals 
of  geography  within  the  last  few  years,  in 
respect  of  the  greater  prominence  given  to 
physical  geography. 

In  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar 
schools,  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that 
the  reasoning  faculties  are  more  fully  de- 
veloped than  in  the  lower  grades,  and  obser- 
vation and  description  of  forms  may  rightly 
give  place  in  large  degree  to  studies  in 
which  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  em- 
phasized. This  will  be  the  most  convenient 
period  for  the  introduction  of  exceedingly 
elementary  courses  in  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  pupils  who  will  never  enter  the  high 
school  ought  to  get  some  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  these  sciences ;  and  a  like  rudiment- 
ary knowledge  obtained  in  the  grammar 
school  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  stu- 
dents in  the  high  school  course.  Of  course, 
at  this  stage  it  will  not  be  desirable  or  pos- 
sible to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of 
polarized  light,  to  enumerate  the  scores  of 
rare  elements,  or  to  discuss  the  more  intri- 
cate problems  of  the  chemistry  of  the  com- 
pounds of  carbon.  But  it  will  be  possible, 
in  the  later  years  of  the  course  in  the 
grammar  school,  to  learn  some  of  the  more 
important  facts  and  principles  in  regard  to 
gravitation,  the  mechanical  powers,  the 
simpler  and  more  obvious  phenomena  of 
sound,  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  the  dis- 
tinction between  elements  and  compounds, 
combustion,  the  chemistry  of  air  and  water. 
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and  the  properties  of  a  very  few  of  the  most 
important  elements  and  their  compoutids. 

When  the  student  reaches  the  high  school, 
he  will  be  possessed  of  some  knowledge  of 
the  forms  of  common  animals  and  plants, 
the  structure  and  functions  of  his  own  body, 
and  the  general  properties  of  matter.  What 
is  more  important  than  any  knowledge  of 
nature  which  he  may  possess — he  will  have 
kept  himself  in  sympathetic  communion  with 
nature ;  he  will  recognize  nature  as  a  worthy 
object  of  study ;  he  will  know  that  he  can 
learn  something  himself  by  the  observation 
of  nature,  but  that  he  has  learned  only  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  what  nature  has  to 
teach.  His  conceptions  will  be  crude,  in- 
definite, inaccurate.  His  knowledge  will 
require  elaboration,  systematization,  cor- 
rection. But  he  will  not  find  the  book  of 
nature  written  in  a  language  whose  alphabet 
he  does  not  know.  As  he  comes  to  the 
systematic  study  of  the  various  sciences,  he 
will  not  feel  that  utterly  bewildering  sense 
of  strangeness  with  which  teachers  in  our 
high  schools  and  colleges  are  now  so  sadly 
familiar.  In  the  high  school  he  will  come 
under  the  instruction  of  teachers  possessed 
of  larger  knowledge,  and  supplied  with 
more  extensive  material  facilities.  Now, 
then,  the  time  has  come  for  systematic  teach- 
ing of  science.  Random  observation  and 
desultory  stories  of  nature  must  now  give 
place  in  a  large  degree  to  the  presentation 
of  systematized  bodies  of  fact  and  theory. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  high  school 
course  comes  the  separation  between  those 
who  are  preparing  for  the  classical  courses 
in  the  colleges,  and  those  who  are  destined 
to  go  from  the  high  school  directly  into 
practical  business  life.  For  the  former  class 
the  systematic  study  of  science  may  be 
mainly  deferred  until  they  can  enjoy  the 
larger  material  facilities  afforded  by  the 
laboratories,  museums,  and  observatories  of 
the  colleges.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
complete  exclusion  of  scientific  studies  from 
the  classical  courses  in  many  of  our  high 
schools  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  There 
are  three  scientific  studies  which  I  would 
have  placed  early  in  the  high  school  course, 
and  required  of  both  the  English  and  the 
classical  students. 

First  in  this  list  I  would  name  phasno- 
gamic  botany.  There  is  no  study  which 
can  conveniently  be  made  to  furnish  so  ad- 
mirable a  discipline  in  observation.  The 
material  is  everywhere  accessible  in  abun- 
dance. The  collection  and  dissection  of 
the  specimens  involves  no  infliction  of  pain 
upon  sentient    creatures.     The  debris  re- 


maining after  a  lesson  is  comparatively  dean, 
inodorous,  and  wholesome.  In  all  these  re- 
spects phsenogamic  botany  is  better  adapted 
for  thorough  practical  study  at  this  stage 
than  any  branch  of  zoology.  The  structures 
which  are  to  be  examined  in  the  analysis 
of  flowering  plants  are  also  of  about  the 
right  size  to  afford  the  most  valuable  dis- 
cipline in  accurate  observation.  The  work 
is  neither  too  easy,  nor  too  difficult.  It  re- 
quires the  use  of  the  inexpensive  simple 
microscope,  but  not  the  use  of  the  costly 
compound  microscope.  A  thorough  train- 
ing in  plant  analysis  at  this  period  of  the 
educational  course  will  afford  mental  dis- 
cipline which  can  be  supplied  in  no  other 
way. 

Secondly,  I  would  require  of  all  students 
at  this  stage  the  study  of  human  physiology. 
The  immense  practical  importance  of  this 
branch  of  knowledge  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  this  recommendation.  The  outlines  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  which  I  suppose  to 
have  been  taken  in  the  later  years  of  the 
grammar  school  course,  will  enable  the 
teaching  to  be  more  thoroughly  scientific  in 
method  than  can  be  the  case  in  the  lower 
schools.  And,  while  the  study  cannot  be 
made  so  much  of  an  observational  discipline 
as  botany,  there  is  no  lack  of  material  for 
demonstration.  Most  of  the  organs  of  the 
body  present  the  same  general  character  in 
other  mammals  as  in  man.  Hearts,  lungs, 
brains,  and  eyes  can  readily  be  obtained  from 
the  butchers,  and  a  superfluous  cat  can  be  oc- 
casionally sacrificed.  And,  with  the  various 
convenient  guides  to  mammalian  dissection 
which  have  been  published,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  high  school  course  in  ph]^ol- 
ogy  may  not  be  illustrated  with  a  feir 
amount  of  demonstration. 

Thirdly,  a  systematic  study  of  physical 
geography  will  be  invaluable  in  giving  the 
student  an  appreciation  of  the  world  as  a 
whole — its  unity  in  variety — unity  of  law 
amidst  endless  diversity  of  phenomena.  No 
study  so  opens  to  the  student's  intelligence 
the  language  of  nature,  teaching  him  to 
read  the  lessons  written  in  the  ever-varying 
landscapes  which  he  may  from  time  to  time 
behold. 

It  is,  in  my  judgment,  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired that  these  studies  should  be  included 
in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
colleges.  As  students  naturally  desire  to 
enter  college  as  early  as  possible,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  for  the  preparatory  schools  ^ 
to  exclude  from  their  classical  courses  every- 
thing not  required  for  admission  to  college. 
The  requirement  of  a  small  amount  of  nat- 
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ural  science  by  the  colleges  would  greatly 
fevor  the  progress  of  the  reform  in  the 
schools. 

For  the  students  in  the  high  school  who 
are  not  in  the  classical  course,  there  should 
be  in  addition  systematic  studies  of  physics, 
chemistry,  zoology,  geology,  and  astronomy. 
For  them  natural  science  should  certainly 
be  a  required  study  dunng  the  whole  of  the 
high  school  course. 

While  the  study  of  natural  science  has 
been  advocated  on  the  twofold  ground  of 
its  practical  and  its  disciplinary  value,  it  has 
been  assumed  in  this  discussion  that  these 
two  objects  are  by  no  means  of  equal  relative 
importance  in  thestudy  of  different  branches 
of  science,  or  in  different  periods  of  the  edu- 
cational course.  The  study  of  botany  has 
been  advocated  especially  for  its  disciplinary 
value,  that  of  physiology  especially  for  the 
utility  of  the  knowledge  which  is  acquired. 
.It  has  been  maintained  that  in  the  primary 
school  the  main  objects  of  the  science  les- 
sons must  be  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  accurate 
observation  and  intelligent  appreciation  of 
nature,  while  in  the  high  school  each  science 
should  be  taught  as  a  systematic  body  of 
feet  and  theory.  This  leads  us  to  notice 
the  unfortunate  truth  that  the  two  objects 
of  scientific  study  are  to  a  certain  degree  in- 
compatible with  each  other — that  the  best 
methods  for  mental  discipline  are  not  the 
best  methods  for  the  acquisition  of  infor- 
mation. Undoubtedly  the  method  by  which 
the  characteristic  mental  discipline  of  scien- 
tific study  can  be  most  effectually  secured, 
is  to  put  the  student  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  attitude  of  the  original  investigator — to 
lead  him  to  infer  laws  and  principles  from 
the  observations  and  experiments  which  he 
has  made  himself.  But  the  path  taken  by 
the  original  explorer  of  a  country  is  often 
not  the  most  convenient  route  for  subsequent 
travelers.  And  a  knowledge  of  laws  and 
principles  in  science  once  ascertained  can 
often  be  taught  in  ways  far  more  expeditious 
and  convenient  than  the 'method  of  their 
original  discovery.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
most  important  conclusions  rest  upon  obser- 
vations only  possible  in  exceptional  con- 
ditions of  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 
Every  student  should  learn  the  laws  of  defi- 
nite and  multiple  proportions,  which  form 
the  foundation  of  chemical  theory ;  but  the 
ordinary  student  has  no  time  to  perform 
such  a  number  of  experiments  in  quantitative 
analysis  and  synthesis  as  would  make  a 
sound  inductive  basis  for  those  laws.  Every 
student  should  learn  someting  of  the  phe- 
nomena and  laws  of  earthquakes  and  vol- 


canoes; but  it  IS  impossible  to  get  up  an 
earthquake  or  a  volcanic  eruption  for  a  la- 
boratory experiment.  It  is  well  for  every 
student  to  learn  something  of  the  conclus- 
ions in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  stomach 
reached  by  the  classical  observations  on 
poor  Alexis  St.  Martin  ;  but  it  is  hardly  de- 
sirable to  repeat  St.  Martin's  accident  and 
injury  for  the  benefit  of  every  class  in  physi- 
ology. The  right  method  of  scientific  edu- 
cation must  be  a  compromise.  The  most 
important  facts  and  principles  must  be 
taught  by  text-books  and  lectures,  in  such 
way  as  to  secure  most  effectively  their  being 
understood  and  remembered.  But,  so  far 
as  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  time  and 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  may  al- 
low, mental  discipline  must  be  secured  by 
having  the  student  tread  for  himself  the 
path  of  observation  and  experiment,  com- 
parison and  inference. 

This  difficulty  in  science-teaching  is 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  consideration  that 
a  single  fact  learned  by  actual  observation 
or  experiment,  serves  to  render  real  the 
knowledge  of  allied  facts  made  known  by 
the  second  hand  process  of  description, 
which  would  otherwise  be  shadowy  and  un- 
substantial. The  student  who  has  made  a 
few  quantitative  determinations  in  chemical 
analysis,  understands  the  meaning  of  the 
analysis  which  he  finds  in  books.  The  stu- 
dent who  has  handled  the  bones  of  one  ani- 
mal, can  read  intelligently  the  description 
of  other  skeletons. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  most  emphatically 
repeat  that  a  plea  for  the  study  of  natural 
science  is  not  a  plea  against  other  studies. 
All  the  studies  which  have  a  place  in  the 
educational  course,  have  their  place  by  rea- 
son of  their  capacity  to  afford  sound  mental 
discipline  and  useful  knowledge.  All  true 
education  is  broadening  and  liberalizing  in 
its  tendency.  Whatever  the  special  studies 
which  natural  tastes  or  professional  plans 
may  lead  the  student  to  pursue  in  the  later 
years  of  his  educational  course,  or  whatever 
the  pursuits  in  which  he  may  engage  after 
leavmg  school,  he  will  have  learned,  if 
rightly  taught,  an  appreciative  respect  for 
all  the  great  branches  of  study  in  which  the 
human  intellect  has  engaged.  He  will  not 
despise  the  study  of  languages,  bringing 
him  into  communion  with  the  great  minds 
of  other  ages  and  other  nations;  nor  the 
study  of  language,  interpreting  the  structure 
and  development  of  earth's  myriad  tongues. 
He  will  feel  the  dignity  of  that  pure  truth 
which  is  embodied  in  mathematics,  and  will 
appreciate  the  immense  utility  of  the  appli- 
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cations  of  mathematics  in  the  arts  of  a  ma- 
terial civilization.  He  will  have  learned  in 
due  time  that  he  has  a  soul  as  well  as  a 
body ;  and  will  appreciate  the  study  of  the 
human  mind,  as  revealed  to  the  direct  gaze 
of  consciousness,  or  as  expressing  itself  in 
literature  and  history.  And  the  double 
world  of  sensation  and  consciousness  will 
disclose  to  him  its  highest  meaning,  in  the 
revelation  of  Him 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man. 

But,  whatever  sources  of  light  may  shed 
their  beams  upon  his  advancing  intellect, 
the  first  star  which  rose  above  his  horizon 
will  never  set.  Whatever  teachers  he  may 
listen  to,  the  one  whose  gentle  voice  first 
roused  him  from  the  slumber  of  unconscious- 
ness will  never  be  forgotten.  As  his  first 
lessons  were  from  nature's  teaching,  she  will 
have  for  his  expanding  mind  lessons  con- 
tinually new.     He  will 

Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

In  July,  1888,  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  adopted  a 
new  Manual  for  the  schools  of  that  city. 
The  new  course  of  study  provides  for  in- 
struction in  natural  science  in  all  grades 
from  the  lowest  primary  upward,  on  a  plan 
substantially  the  same  as  that  which  I  have 
recommended.  As  a  sort  of  practical  com- 
ment on  the  views  of  the  address,  I  append 
an  extract  from  the  Middletown  School 
Manual,  giving  the  instructions  to  the  teach- 
ers in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  in 
regard  to  instruction  in  natural  science. 
The  portion  of  the  Manual  here  quoted  was 
written  by  myself  in  connection  with  the 
Superintendent,  W.  B.  Ferguson,  M.  A. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Introduction, — ^The  object  of  elementary  les- 
sons in  Natural  Science  is  twofold— to  train  the 
observing  powers,  and  to  give  information. 
The  former  should  be  especially  emphasized  in 
the  primary  grades,  ana  the  two  made  about 
equally  important  in  the  grammar  grades. 

The  teaching  should  be  chiefly  objective. 
Large,  well-defined  pictures  may  be  used,  when- 
ever it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  real  objects; 
but  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
best  pictures  are  poor  substitutes  for  the  objects 
themselves. 

In  the  lowest  grades,  the  teacher  should  stu- 
diously avoid  the  use  of  technical  terms,  whose 
meaning  is  unknown  to  children.  The  chief 
object  here  is,  not  to  teach  science,  but  to  train 
to  close  and  accurate  observation,  and  to  stim- 
ulate a  keen  interest  in  nature.  In  no  grade 
should  special  emphasis  be  laid  upon  technical 


terms  and  classifications,  though  somewhat  more 
attention  may  properly  be  given  to  them  in  the 
grammar  grades.  All  classifications  should,  so 
far  as  possible,  be  the  result  of  observation  and 
comparison  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Let  the 
teacner  stimulate,  direct  and  name.  Happy  tbe 
teacher  and  fortunate  the  pupils,  if  in  this  de- 
lightful work,  the  teacher  judiciously  combines 
speech  and  silence,  An  occasional  talk,  bow- 
ever,  by  the  teacher  on  the  subject  before  die 
class  is  both  proper  and  desirable.  Such  talb 
should  furnish  information  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  pupils'  observation. 

Every  lesson  should  be  carefully  prepared. 
Aimless  and  irrelevant  conversations  are  profit- 
less. Allow  and  encourage  the  freest  expres- 
sion of  what  the  pupils  see.  Encourage  the 
pupils  to  collect  and  bring  in  specimens.  Elidt 
by  judicious  questions,  a  description  of  what 
they  have  brought.  Give  them  additional  in- 
formation. If  necessary,  postpone  the  subject 
till  the  next  day,  and  learn  something  about  it 

GRADE  I. 

Physiology,  —Regions  of  the  body — head, 
trunk,  limbs.  Details  of  external  parts. 
Uses  of  external  organs.  Hygiene  of  the 
skin — bathing. 

Zoology, — Lessons  on  common  mammals 
— e,  g.,  cat,  dog,  horse,  cow,  rat,  squirreL 
Let  the  pupils  observe,  compare  and  describe 
these  animals,  as  regards  their  external 
aspect  and  habits.  Compare  these  animals 
with  ourselves.  Tell  stories  illustrative  of 
habits  of  these  and  other  mammals. 

Botany,  —  Lessons  on  common  plants. 
Teach  pupils  to  distinguish  root,  stem,  leaf. 
Compare  leaves  of  different  plants,  as  regards 
general  form,  margin,  venation.  Require 
pupils  to  draw  and  describe  leaves  of  many 
plants. 

GRADE  11. 

Physiology, — The  framework  of  the  body. 
Bones,  joints,  muscles.  Exhibit  anatomical 
diagrams.  Teach  the  pupils  to  find  in  their 
own  bodies  some  of  the  bones  which  can  be 
easily  felt  through  the  skin.  Emphasize  the 
importance  of  correct  attitudes  while  the 
framework  of  the  body  is  rapidly  growing 
and  taking  shape.  Warn  against  stooping 
shoulders  and  crooked  backs.  The  teeth— 
their  forms  and  uses.  Emphasize  import- 
ance of  proper  mastication.  Necessity  of 
cleaning  teeth. 

Zoology, — Lessons  on  mammals  contin- 
ued. Special  study  and  comparison  of  limbs 
of  mammals.  J^t  the  pupils  find  the  elbow, 
wrist,  knee,  and  ankle,  in  the  cat,  dog, 
horse,  cow,  rat,  squirrel,  and  any  other 
mammals  of  which  specimens  or  pictures 
may  be  at  hand.  Thus  teach  the  idea  of 
homology,  though  the  word  should  not  be 
used.      Compare    the    teeth    of    common 
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mammals,  and  lead  pupils  to  recognize 
the  adaptation  of  different  kinds  of  teeth 
to  different  kinds  of  food.  Teach  pupils 
to  recognize  degrees  of  resemblance  be- 
tween animals.  The  cat  and  the  dog  re- 
semble each  other  more  than  either  re- 
sembles the  horse  or  the  rat.  Develop  idea 
of  classification.  Lead  pupils  to  recognize 
characters  of  carnivores,  ungulates,  rodents. 
Most  of  the  mammals  with  which  the  chil- 
dren are  familiar  are  included  in  these  three 
orders.  But  tell  them  about  monkeys  and 
kangaroos  and  other  very  different  forms  of 
mammals,  that  they  may  not  suppose  that 
all  mammals  are  so  included. 

Botany, — Different  kinds  of  stems — 
woody  and  herbaceous,  exogenous  and  en- 
dogenous. By  study  of  numerous  examples 
lead  pupils  to  recognize  that  exogenous 
stems  usually  bear  net-veined  leaves,  and 
endogenous  stems  usually  bear  parallel- 
veined  leaves..  Distinguish  deciduous  and 
evergreen  trees.  Let  the  pupils  make  lists 
of  each. 

GRADE  III. 

Physiology, —  YXtxsitnXzxy  ideas  of  diges- 
tion. Why  do  we  eat?  All  parts  of  the 
body  are  made  of  the  food  which  we  eat. 
Food  is  made  into  blood,  and  blood  made 
into  all  the  materials  of  the  body.  But  our 
food  is  mostly  solid,  and  must  be  made 
liquid  before  it  can  get  into  the  blood. 
Different  substances  dissolve  in  different 
liquids — e,g,^  salt  in  water,  camphor  gum  in 
alcohol,  iron  filings  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Show  these  experiments.  Body  itself  must 
make  liquids  which  will  dissolve  food.  Put 
lump  of  sugar  in  mouth.  Mouth  fills  with 
saliva,  and  sugar  is  dissolved.  This  illus- 
trates secretion  of  digestive  fluids.  But 
meat  will  not  dissolve  in  saliva.  What  does 
become  of  it?  Show  anatomical  plate  of 
stomach,  and  tell  about  gastric  juice.  Teach 
(with  use  of  anatomical  diagrams)  outlines 
of  anatomy  of  digestive  organs.  Show  by 
experiment  how  much  more  quickly  pow- 
dered salt  dissolves  in  water  than  lumps  of 
rock  salt.  Teach  importance  of  thorough 
mastication.  Show  gizzard  of  turkey,  and 
explain  its 'use.  But  we  have  no  gizzard; 
and  hence  must  not  swallow  our  food  whole, 
as  the  turkey  does.  Wholesome  and  un- 
wholesome foods.     Alcohol. 

Zoology Lessons   on  common    birds — 

^f.,  robin,  hawk,  hen,  duck.  Let  pupils 
compare  these  with  each  other  and  with 
mammals.  Compare  feet  and  bills  of  dif- 
ferent birds,  and  show  adaptation  to  habits. 
Continue  lessons  on  homology  of  limbs. 
Let  the  pupils  find  elbow,  wrist,  knee,  and 


ankle,  in  birds.  Is  the  bat  a  bird  ?  Talks 
on  instincts  of  birds  shown  in  periodical 
migrations  and  nest*-building. 

Botany, — Lessons  on  flowers.  Select 
plants  with  perfect  and  somewhat  conspicu- 
ous flowers.  Teach  pupils  to  recognize 
sepals,  petals,  stamens,  pistils.  Let  pupils 
describe  and  draw  the  parts  in  a  variety  of 
flowers.  Study  polypetalous  flowers  first, 
afterwards  monopetalous  flowers.  Cut  open 
the  ovary  in  large  flowers,  and  show  the 
ovules.  Develop  the  idea  that  the  parts  of 
a  flower  are  altered  leaves. 

GRADE  IV. 

Physiology,  —  Circulation.  When  food 
has  been  made  into  blood,  blood  has  to  be 
carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body — function  of 
of  circulation.  Show  by  anatomical  plates 
the  outline  of  anatomy  of  circulatory  appar- 
atus. Let  pupils  find  some  of  their  own 
veins,  and  feel  pulsation  of  heart  and  of  ar- 
teries in  wrist  and  temple.  Respiration. 
Show  difference  between  inspired  and  ex- 
pired air  by  experiment  with  lime-water. 
Burn  a  candle  in  a  jar,  and  show  that  the 
air  in  the  jar  affects  lime-water  like  expired 
air.  Carbonic  acid  always  formed  when 
carbon  burns — i,e,y  when  carbon  unites  with 
oxygen.  Carbon  in  body  and  in  food. 
Carbon  bums — i,e,y  unites  with  oxygen, — 
all  over  the  body.  Body  runs,  like  a  steam- 
engine,  by  burning  carbon.  Object  of  re- 
spiration— introduction  of  oxygen,  and  re- 
moval of  carbonic  acid.  Anatomy  of  re- 
spiratory organs.  Hygiene  of  respiration 
—dress,  ventilation.  Respiration  in  aquatic 
animals.  Show  gills  of  fish,  and  respiratory 
movements  in  living  fish.  Fish  breathes  air 
dissolved  in  water.  Show  presence  of  such 
air  by  warming  a  beaker  of  water,  and  so 
forming  air-bubbles. 

Zoology, — Lessons  on  common  reptiles, 
amphibia,  and  fishes — e,  g,y  turtle,  snake, 
frog,  perch,  pickerel,  eel.  Let  pupils  ob-- 
serve,  compare,  and  describe.  Continue 
studies  of  homology  of  limbs.  How  many^ 
of  these  animals  have  two  pairs  of  limbs  like- 
those  of  mammals  and  birds  ?  Notice  ex- 
ternal coverings  of  these  animals.  Their 
bodies  are  cold.  Why?  Respiration  of 
fishes.  Is  the  whale  a  fish?  Metamor- 
phosis of  amphibia,  as  shown  in  changes: 
from  tadpole  to  frog.  Teach  characters  or 
the  three  classes — reptiles,  amphibia,  fishes. 
Characters  possessed  in  common  by  mam- 
mals, birds,  reptiles,  amphibia,  fishes.  Sub- 
kingdom  vertebrata. 

Botany, — The  pistil  of  a  flower  develops, 
into    a    fruit.     Different    kinds  of    fruits.. 
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Seeds.  Show  the  embryo  in  beans  and 
other  large  seeds.  Plant  seeds  in  pots,  and 
show  growth  of  plants  from  seeds.  Cycle 
of  growth,  reproduction,  death. 

GRADE  V. 

Physiology. — Nervous  system.  Analyze 
the  series  of  actions  when  a  boy  puts  his 
hand  on  the  radiator,  and  finds  it  too  hot. 
Nervous  system  a  telegraphic  system  in  the 
body.  Brain  the  central  office.  Afferent 
and  efferent  nerves.  Anatomy  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  Hygiene  of  the  nervous 
system — stimulants  and  narcotics. 

Zoology. -^^ivi^y  the  lobster.  Lead  pu- 
pils to  recognize  jointed  eternal  skeleton, 
distinct  regions  of  body,  jointed  limbs. 
Trace  similarity  of  structure  in  feelers,  jaws 
and  accessory  jaws,  nippers,  legs,  and  other 
appendages,  including  the  caudal  fin.  Cut 
of  edge  of  carapace  on  one  side,  and  show 
gills.  Contrast  articulate  type  of  structure, 
as  shown  in  lobster,  with  vertebrate  type,  as 
shown  in  animals  previously  studied.  Com- 
pare diagrams  of  nervous  systems  in  verte- 
brates and  articulates.  Compare  with  the 
lobster,  the  crab  and  the  sow-bug.  Teach 
pupils  to  recognize  the  common  characters 
which  unite  these  animals  in  the  class  Crus- 
tacea. Study  angle-worm,  as  illustrating 
articulate  type  in  much  simpler  form — body 
not  differentiated  into  regions,  no  jointed 
appendages.     Talks  on  useful  animals. 

Botany. — Study  it  ore  obscure  and  diffi- 
cult forms  of  flowers  than  those  examined 
in  Grade  III.  Flowers  densely  aggregated, 
as  in  sun  flower,  dandelion,  daisy.  Im- 
perfect flowers,  as  in  willow,  oak,  chestnut. 
Flowers  with  open  (gymnospermous)  pistil, 
as  in  pine,  spruce. 

GRADE  VI. 

Physiology. — Briefly  review  work  of  pre- 
vious grades.  Special  study  of  the  eye. 
Anatomy  of  the  eye.  Illustrate  formation 
of  image  on  retina  by  use  of  a  large  lens. 
Hygiene  of  the  eye.  Injury  of  eye  by  use 
of  light  too  strong,  too  feeble,  unsteady,  or 
improperly  placed.  Cultivation  of  near- 
sightedness by  bad  positions  in  reading  and 
writing. 

Zoology  — Study  common  insects,  as  the 
bee,  butterfly,  fly,  beetle,  squash-bug, 
dragon  fly,  grasshopper.  Compare  these 
animals  with  lobster,  sow-bug,  and  angle- 
worm, and  recognize  in  all  these  the  com- 
mon character  of  articulates.  In  insects, 
note  the  characteristic  division  of  body  into 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  Compare 
wings  of  insects  as  regards  number,  form, 
venation,  texture.     Show  scales  from  wings 


of  moth  and  butterfly  under  microscope. 
Examine  the  mouth  parts  of  those  insects 
•which  are  not  too  small.  Supplement  ob- 
servation with  pictures.  Under  lens  examine 
eyes  of  insects.  Explain  their  peculiar 
structure.  Metamorphosis  of  insects.  Catch 
some  caterpillars  in  the  fall,  and  keep  them 
in  boxes  in  the  school-room.  Some  of  them 
will  probably  survive  and  appear  as  moths 
or  butterflies  early  in  the  spring.  Talks  od 
injurious  animals.  Show  how  some  animals 
are  useful  by  destroying  injurious  animals 
— e.  ^.,  insectivorous  birds. 

Botany. — Distinction  between  flowering 
and  flowerless  plants.  Examples  of  flower- 
less  plants — ferns,  club-mosses,  horse-tails, 
mosses,  lichens,  fungi,  seaweeds.  Show, 
fructification  of  ferns.  Show  that  the  di^  ' 
tinction  of  root,  stem,  and  leaf,  so  obvious 
in  nearly  all  flowering  plants  and  in  ferns 
and  others  of  the  higher  flowerless  plants, 
vanishes  entirely  in  fungi  and  sea-weeds. 

Mineralogy, — Study  crystalline  form, 
cleavage,  color,  lustre,  hardness,  of  some  of 
the  minerals  common  in  the  vicinity  ot 
Middletown — e.g.^  quartz,  feldspar,  mica, 
hornblende,  garnet,  tourmaline,  beryl. 

GRADE  VII. 

Physiology. — Senses  of  hearing,  smell, 
taste. 

Zoology. — Study  the  river  mussel.  Direct 
pupil's  attention  to  shell  (with  its  hinge, 
ligament,  mantle-impression,  and  muscular 
impressions),  mantle,  gills,  palpi,  mouth, 
foot,  adductor  muscles.  Compare  this  ani- 
mal with  the  oyster  and  the  clam.  Note 
that  the  former  has  only  one  adductor 
muscle;  while  the  latter  has  the  mantle 
lobes  united,  forming  a  sack  which  is  con- 
tinued posteriorly  in  the  breathing-tubes,  or 
siphons.  Examine  some  pond-snails.  These 
will  be  found  to  resemble  the  preceding  in 
their  flabby,  unjointed  bodies,  destitute  of 
internal  skeleton  ;  but  will  be  seen  to  differ 
in  having  a  distinct  head  with  feelers,  and  a 
spiral  univalve  shell.  Examine  shells  of 
some  of  the  sea-snails.  Lead  the  pupils  to 
recognize  characters  of  Lamellibranchiata 
and  Gastropoda,  aa  classes  of  the  sub-king- 
dom Mollusca.  Contrast  the  Mollusca  with 
the  Vertebrata  and  Articulata.  Give  some 
talks  on  corals,  sponges,  and  other  animals 
lower  in  the  scale  than  mollosks.  Do  not 
let  the  pupil  suppose  that  the  classes  he  has 
studied  comprise  the  whole  aninoal  kingdom. 
Talks  on  geographical  distribution  of  ani- 
mals. Give  a  little  idea  of  geological  suc- 
cession of  animals. 

Botany.  —  Geographical   distribution   of 
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plants.    Uses  of  plants.     Relation  of  plants 
to  animals. 

Geology. — Gravel,  sand,  clay.  Show  that 
these  result  from  the  disintegration  of  pre- 
existent  rocks.  Erosion,  transportation, 
and  deposition  by  water.  Study  gutters 
and  puddles  for  illustration  of  action  of 
aqueous  agencies.  Conglomerate,  sandstone, 
shale.  Show  that  these  result  from  consoli- 
dation of  gravel,  sand,  clay.  Visit  Portland 
quarries.  Other  rocks  are  sediments  not 
merely  consolidated,  but  crystallized  by 
action  of  internal  heat.  Study  specimens 
of  gneiss  and  mica  schist.  Contrast  their 
texture  with  that  of  sandstone  and  other 
sedimentary  rocks.  Still  other  rocks  have 
come  up  in  the  molten  condition  from  in- 
terior of  globe — e.  g.,  lava,  trap.  Talks  on 
volcanoes. 

GRADE  VIII. 

Physiology. — Review  nutritive  functions, 
using  elementary  text-book.  Illustrate  sub- 
ject with  a  few  dissections. 

Physics. — Elementary  textbook.  Illus- 
trate with  experiments,  as  much  as  practica- 
ble. 

GRADE  IX. 

Physiology. — Review  functions  of  relation, 
using  elementary  text-book. 

Chemistry. — Elementary  text-book.  Il- 
lustrate with  experiments,  as  much  as  prac- 
ticable.— American  Naturalist. 


TEACH  POLITENESS. 


BY  WM.  F.  PORTER. 


WHEN  teachers  instruct  pupils  in  polite- 
ness, they  should  give  definite  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  various  polite  remarks.  This 
requires  that  the  meaning  of  each  remark 
shall  be  explained,  and  that  the  pupils  shall 
be  told  what  reply  to  make  on  being  ad- 
dressed in  one  of  these  remarks. 

In  giving  instruction  on  this  subject  one 
morning  before  the  three  classes  in  the  High 
School,  the  writer  said  to  a  girl  seventeen 
years  old,  "  What  did  you  mean  when  you 
said  '  Good  morning '  to  me  on  coming  in 
the  room?"  The  girl  hesitated  for  a  mo- 
ment and  them  replied,  "I  do  not  know.** 
Some  of  the  pupils  near  her  showed  surprise 
at  this,  and  then,  thinking  that  she  ought  to 
know,  she  said,  ''  I  meant  the  same  as  if  I 
had  said,  How  do  you  do?"  What  a  blun- 
der !  Inquiring  further  about  the  room,  it 
was  found  that  not  one-half  of  the  pupils 
had  a  clear  thought  in  their  minds  when 
they  used  the  ordinary  salutations  of  the  day. 


Each  polite  expression  should  be  coupled 
closely  in  the  pupil's  mind  with  the  one  that 
custom  has  placed  with  it.  So  far  as  the 
certainty  is  concerned,  the  reply  to  a  polite 
remark  should  be  automatic.  It  should  be 
as  definitely  and  certainly  known  as  the  pro- 
ducts are  known  in  the  multiplication 
tables.  What  embarrassment  we  all  have 
suffered  at  some  time  in  not  having  at  our 
tongue's  end  the  customary  polite  remark  1 
The  following  incident  is  one  of  the  many 
that  occur  every  day.  Mrs.  A.  has  done  a 
favor  for  Mrs.  B.  The  two  ladies  having 
met,  Mrs.  B.  says,  "I  thank  you  for  the 
favor  you  did  roe  yesterday."  Imagine  the 
subsequent  mortification  of  Mrs.  A.,  when 
the  latter  returned,  "I'm  sure  you  are  very 
much  obliged." 

Further,  the  teachers  should  see  to  it  that 
these  remarks  are  used  on  the  play  ground, 
and  in  the  intercourse  of  the  pupils  in  the 
school  room ;  and  all  mistakes  of  commis- 
sion and  omission  should  be  promptly  cor-t 
rected.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  habit.  If  the 
boys  and  girls  become  accustomed  to  being 
polite  they  will  need  no  watching,  nor  cau- 
tion from  the  teacher,  for  each  one  by  his 
example  will  be  a  check  to  the  hasty  and  a 
spur  to  the  sluggish  and  stupid. 

The  chief  use  of  politeness  among  school 
children,  as  among  men  and  women  of  the 
world,  is  to  give  pleasant  expression  to  feel- 
ing and  sympathy,  and  to  permit  individ- 
uals to  rub  against  each  other  without  fric- 
tion. 

Witherspoon  says,  **  It  is  like  an  air-cush- 
ion. There  n^ay  be  nothing  in  it,  but  it 
eases  our  jolts  wonderfully."  It  is  quite 
probable  that  in  no  other  place  on  earth  is 
there  so  much  friction  and  jolting  to  the 
square  rod  as  on  the  ordinary  play  ground. 
There  will  be  just  as  much  friction  after  pu- 
pils are  taught  to  be  polite  as  there  was  be- 
fore, but  the  effects  will  not  be  so  bad. 
When  one  boy  pushes  another  over  acciden- 
tally, or,  doing  it  intentionally,  does  the 
other  some  harm  that  he  had  not  thought 
of,  an  apology  or  excuse  will  do  much  to- 
wards mitigating  the  pain  of  the  sufferer, 
and  exciting  in  his  mind  a  feeling  corres- 
ponding to  that  in  the  mind  of  the  offender. 
Manliness  will  arouse  manliness  just  as  surely 
as  hostility  excites  hostility. 

Some  girls  and  boys  are  quite  barbarous, 
and  still  others  only  half  civilized  in  their 
conduct.  They  repeatedly  transgress  the 
rights  of  playmates,  and  fail  in  their  duty 
to  them  without  a  single  thought  of  apology. 
The  formal  lessons  given  in  the  class  room 
will  open  the  minds  of  such  pupils  on  the 
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subject  of  rights  and  duties,  and  then  the 
habitual  use  of  polite  remarks  is  but  a  matter 
of  time  and  patience. 

Then  through  all,  above  all  and  after  all, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  true  polite- 
ness comes  only  from  sincerity  of  mind  and 
heart.  No  polish  of  speech,  nor  humbling 
of  the  person,  can  make  up  for  this  honesty 
of  intention.  With  it,  a  beggar  is  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  without  it,  a  prince  is  a  boor. 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


APROPOS— though  not  so  intended— to 
some  questions  of  national  magnitude 
now  under  discussion,  the  following  appears 
in  the  Tribune  of  New  York : 

While  The  Tribune  cannot  commend  any 
scheme  that  unnecessarily  adds  one  dollar  to 
the  city's  enormous  tax  levy,  it  seems  only 
common  justice  to  dissent  from  the  view  ex- 
pressed in  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion yesterday,  that  teachers*  salaries  should  be 
decreased  according  to  a  ratio  of  decreased  at- 
tendance, unless  it  appears  that  she  is  respon- 
sible for  that  fact. 

Be  good  enough  to  observe  that  New 
York  City  is  a  centre  of  resistance  to  every 
form  of  proposal  to  aid  the  schools  out  of 
the  national  treasury.  The  Times  is  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  Blair  bill ;  the  Evening 
Post,  after  pouring  out  its  hostility  by  in- 
stalments, has  gathered  them  into  a  pamph- 
let of  affliction  ;  and  even  the  Tribune  falls 
in  the  rear  of  these  noble  examples.  Yet 
the  very  city  in  which  these  papers  are 
printed  can  barely  sustain  its  schools.  It  is 
as  hard  pushed  to  support  an  adequate 
school  system  as  other  localities  are;  and 
when  its  ''enormous  tax  levy"  comes  into 
question,  the  schools  are  the  first  to  suffer. 
The  salaries  of  the  teachers,  already  too  low, 
are  proposed  to  be  cut  more. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  things  in  New 
York.  Yet  the  Times  and  Post  have  the 
hardihood  to  say  that  the  Southern  States, 
— in  spite  of  their  losses  by  the  war,  and 
their  still  greater  impoverishment  from  the 
protracted  existence  of  slavery,  and  conse- 
quent exclusion  of  manufacturing  industry, 
— are  *'both  able  and  willipg"  to  do  what 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  confessedly  do 
not  do,  and  practically  cannot  do. 

Look  at  Maine  a  moment.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  has  just  made  a  valuable 
report  comparing  wages  in  that  State  with 
those  of  men  employed  in  the  same  occupa- 
tions in  England,  Germany,  and  France. 
In    every  case  but    one,   the    figures    for 


Maine  are  much  above  those  for  these  three 
nations.  Germany  is  the  lowest,  and  Eng- 
land comes  nearest  to  Maine,  but  with  a 
considerable  interval.  The  one  exception 
is  that  of  the  pay  of  school-teachers,  which 
in  England  ranges  from  I7.70  to  |i3.ooa 
week;  in  France,  I7.00;  in  Maine,  17.05. 
The  highest  weekly  wages  paid  in  Maine 
are  ^16.50  to  bricklayers,  masons,  and  plas- 
terers; the  lowest  are  to  school-teacheis, 
even  common  day-laborers  earning  I8.40. 
In  these  other  countries  the  schools  are 
aided  out  of  the  national  treasury,  proceeds 
of  indirect  taxation.  But  in  America  they 
are  supported  only  from  local  and  direct 
taxes.  The  Ameruam. 


"SENSITIVES"    OUTSIDE  OF    PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. 


w 


ITH  the  beautiful  experiments  at  the 
Franklin  Institute  this  week,  showing 
how  the  sensitive  films  are  made  to  repeat 
even  the  natural  colors  in  a  landscape,  still- 
life  picture  or  home  interior,  we  get  a  quite 
fine  perception  of  the  delicate  impressibility 
of  some  substances  in  nature.  Running 
about  the  house,  admired,  petted  and  pam- 
pered ;  or  abused,  neglected  and  hardened 
by  harsh  treatment,  are  many  other  little 
sensitives  that  few  people  ever  consider  in 
this  light.  That  a  child  will  receive  what 
is  taught  it,  is,  of  course,  believed.  But 
how  many  mothers  ever  give  a  thought  to 
the  impressions  made  by  tones  and  loob 
that  they  do  not  mean  shall  teach  it  any- 
thing? Such,  however,  are  the  things  that 
are  quickest  absorbed  in  the  unnoted  edu- 
cation that  goes  on  all  the  time.  A  harsh 
or  sharp  tone  of  voice  falls  upon  the  little 
ear  like  a  blow — ^and  like  a  blow  it  leaves 
an  ugly  bruise.  How  foolish  in  mothers 
who  spend  vast  energy  and  thought  in  mak- 
ing their  children  ''good,"  as  they  say, 
when  the  very  means  they  employ,  the 
reproofs  they  administer,  are  so  many  les- 
sons in  angry  temper,  in  bristling  tones,  and 
in  utter  al^nce  of  self-control.  They  ex- 
pect a  tiny  "tot"  of  five,  for  instance,  to 
show  forth  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  graces, 
never  to  manifest  any  strength  of  will  or  in- 
genuity in  self-amusement  or  courtesy,  or 
other  useful  faculties.  Of  course,  these  are 
most  agreeable  when  guided,  and  are  a  tor- 
ment to  both  child  and  mother  when  suf- 
fered to  go  untrained,  or  when  checked  and 
crushed  down  by  the  superior  strength  of 
the  grown  person,  who  controls  the  nursery; 
but  not  herself,  in  her  connection  with  it. 
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Yet  they  are  its  nature's  gifts  for  making  its 
way  in  the  world. 

To  taunt  and  jeer  at  a  child  when  it  is 
hurt  while  committing  some  act  of  disobedi- 
ence, is  only  to  cultivate  the  worst  kind  of 
ugly  revengeful  feelings  in  the  little  spirit. 
To  punish  a  child  for  following  out  the  full- 
ness of  its  little  powers — instead  of  gently 
guiding  the  dawning  faculties — is  to  con- 
cise its  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  to  de- 
liver it  over  to  dullness  if  it  b  overpowered. 
Or  else  it  will  be  sharpened  to  really  mis- 
chievous activities  by  way  of  "getting  even" 
with  its  foolish  director.  The  more  irre- 
pressible are  the  natural  and  inherent  fac- 
ulties of  the  child,  the  more  complete  and 
fine  a  creature  these  powers  will  make  it 
when  matured.  How  dreadful  to  meet  such 
efforts  of  native  energy  with  hand- cuffs  for 
its  activities,  or  reviling  words,  that  fall  on 
its  startled  consciousness,  as  has  been  said, 
like  a  blow.  What  immense  acquirements 
of  self-control  do  some  mothers  expect  of 
their  young  children,  while  themselves  giv- 
ing way  to  temper  and  passionate  vindic- 
tiveness  over  very  trifles.  To  teach  a  child 
to  control  itself  is  at  once  the  most  delicate 
art  and  the  one  that  brings  best  returns  to 
parents  who  can  curb  themselvet  sufficiently 
to  undertake  this  beautiful  governing,  from 
within.  How  often  does  the  quotation  Dr. 
Holmes  made  from  the  back  of  a  mechanical 
toy,  "//  nefaut pas  brutaUzer  la  machine^** 
occur  to  a  thoughtful  mother,  when  she  sees 
the  more  wonderful  mechanism  of  a  little 
child's  nature  submitted  by  its  very  weak- 
ness to  forcible  and  ignorant  handling? 

NOT  TRAINED  FOR  MOTHERHOOD. 

Many  mothers  have  no  method  at  all. 
They  do  not  give  a  solitary  thought  to  any- 
thing beyond  a  momentary  victory  over  the 
child  by  shaking  it  or  roughly  restraining  it 
by  hand  or  tone.  There  are  some  who  take 
to  themselves  credit  for  never  whipping 
their  children,  but  whose  whip  lash  of  voice 
in  sharp  command  is  never  at  rest  in  wak- 
ing hours.  Undoubtedly  the  most  active 
chidren  are  very  irritating,  very  fatiguing 
at  times,  when  it  needs  to  be  remembered 
that  it  is  their  fine  qualities  that  relieve  them 
from  dullness,  and  will  make  strong  charac- 
acters.  When  these  are  well  understood 
there  can  be  much  more  sympathy  on  the 
mother's  part,  that  in  itself  is  restful,  while 
continuing  to  be  watchful. 

Most  people  are  in  too  great  haste  to  say 
"no"  or  "yes"  to  petitions,  and,  when 
compelled  to  retract  either,  are  in  a  way  to 
lose  their  influence.     Punishment  comes  too 


readily,  also,  in  many  instances,  when  ex- 
planation or  mild  expostulation  would  help 
the  little  being  to  understand  for  itself. 
The  tone  and  manner  in  which  this  is  done , 
must  be  perfect,  however ;  well-balanced  in 
yourself,  if  you  wish  to  give  balance  to  the 
child.  Timid  chidren  are  driven  into  un- 
truthfulness the  instinct  of  self-defense,  when 
they  should  be  taught,  by  reasoning  upon 
it,  that  a  lie  is  the  one  abhorrent  thing  be- 
tween mother  and  child.  Yet  what  idea  of 
a  pledged  word  can  be  had,  when  the 
mother's  "  yes,"  that  should  be  sacred,  is, 
upon  provocation,  changed  to  "no,  then  !" 
Or,  when  a  too  hasty  "no"  is,  by  the 
child's  "worrying"  and  " holding  out," 
merged  into  an  altogether  weak  "  yes." 

OUT  OF  ALL  PROPORTION. 

Hasty  and  entirely  overweighted  punish- 
ments for  small  offences  or  disorderly  ways 
teach  a  child  concealment,  when  it  should 
be  open  as  the  day  to  its  mother's  and 
father's  confidence.  Subject  a  grown  per- 
son of  any  age  to  the  constant  "don'ting" 
with  which  some  children  are  pelted,  and 
the  result  would  be  maddening.  Fancy  be- 
ing met  at  every  impulse  or  act,  and  at  each 
quarter  hour  of  the  day,  with  repression. 
The  healthy  impulses  of  the  child  should  be 
trained,  but  while  they  are  being  taught,  they 
are  of  much  more  importance  than  a  scratched 
piece  of  furniture,  a  disordered  room,  a 
prying  little  invasion  of  some  cherished  re- 
cess in  drawer,  cabinet  or  work  basket. 
Of  course  there  are  things  that  the  child 
should  not  touch  or  spoil,  but  he  is  human, 
and  can  best  be  kept  out  of  "  mischief"  by 
gentle  reminders.  Vehement  objections, 
abusive  tones,  do  not  lead,  they  "dragoon  " 
the  little  nature  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
pressure  once  removed,  the  child  takes  the 
opportunity  to  continue  its  depredations  or 
explorations.  It  would  be  a  stupid  child 
who  did  not!  Obedience  even  the  most 
mature  person  renders  with  most  grace, 
when  it  is  quietly  suggested,  while  every 
faculty  is  called  into  revolt  by  rharp,  incon- 
siderate orders.  Make  your  child  orderly 
in  its  own  nature  by  teaching  it  to  love 
order,  and  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  rules  for 
neatness,  instead  of  rating  "like  a  very 
drab,"  as  some  ignorant  mothers  do. 

We  watched  a  little  girl  who  was  getting 
her  education  quite  rapidly,  in  the  horse 
car,  one  late  evening  this  autumn.  The 
mother  and  two  young  children  were  com- 
ing up  from  the  seashore,  probably,  and  all 
were  weary.  The  tired  little  girl  tried  to 
nestle  in  her  mother's  lap,  already  occupied 
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by  the  younger  baby.  A  vindictive  push 
sent  her  reeling  along  the  seat,  with  "77/ 
teach  you  to  put  your  feet  in  my  lap!" 
From  the  mother's  look  she  quite  hated  that 
child  at  the  moment,  and  the  little  daugh- 
ter, with  an  early  sharpened  look,  scolded 
into  an  outlaw,  will  be  certain  to  return  in 
full,  some  day,  both  the  manner  and  the 
spirit  of  such  destructive  training. — Phila- 
delphia  Ledger. 


GOOD  WORK  AT  HAMPTON. 


THE  HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
INSTITUTE. 


THE  twenty-first  year  of  this  School 
opened  Oct.  i,  1888,  with  an  encour- 
aging outlook.  The  enrollment  Nov.  15, 
is  6to,  of  whom  468  are  negroes,  and  142 
Indians,  besides  eight  Indian  children  un- 
der six  years  of  age.  With  the  "  Whit- 
tier"  (Primary)  Department  of  300,  there 
are  900  pupils  on  the  school  grounds.  All 
but  12  are  boarders  from  abroad,  represent- 
ing 13  States  and  Territories,  also  China, 
Africa,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Cuba. 
The  average  age  is  17  years ;  a  little  less  than 
one- half  are  young  women.  Class  rooms» 
dormitories,  shops  and  tables  are  crowded. 
The  spirit  of  the  students  was  never  bet- 
ter. The  need  of  our  graduate  workers 
in  the  South  and  West  was  never  greater. 
The  corps  of  officers,  teachers  and  assistants 
in  all  departments  numbers  75.  Total  ap- 
plications for  admission  this  year,  812,  of 
whom  175  girls  and  310  boys  were  refused, 
chiefly  for  want  of  room.  For  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  its  support,  the  school  depends 
on  the  gifts  of  friends.  Sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  must  be  raised  by  contributions. 

There  is  in  recent  American  history  no 
more  remarkable  development  than  the 
Southern  Free  School  System,  through 
which  it  is  estimated  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  annually  expended  for  the  educa- 
tion of  seven  millions  of  negroes  in  15,000 
common  schools,  (over  2,000  of  which  are 
in  Virginia  alone),  nearly  two  millions  of 
which  comes  directly  froTi  the  taxation  of 
the  negroes  themselves.  Competent  teach- 
ers are  the  great  and  pressing  need;  the 
majority,  to-day,  being  incompetent — many 
of  them  morally,  as  well  as  mentally,  unfit 
for  their  positions.  Salaries  and  school 
houses,  such  as  they  are,  are  ready,  but  the 
men  are  wanting. 

In  the  country  districts,  which  contain 
the  majority  and  the  best  of  the  colored 


population,  the  teacher  is,  usually,  the  only 
fit  and  available  leader.  He,  and  he  only, 
can  build  up  Sunday-schools  and  temper- 
ance societies,  initiate  sound  Christian  work, 
overcome  the  hostile  influence  of  the  "  old 
time  religion  "  and  its  votaries :  and,  by  his 
example,  in  farming  and  in  other  ways,  after 
the  few  school  months  are  over,  teach  the 
gospel  of  hard  work,  and  of  skilled  labor. 
Industrial  training  is  as  important  as  hook 
knowledge. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  a  people's  pro* 
gress,  the  teacher's  sphere  is  on  the  farm,  in 
the  shops,  home  and  church,  as  well  as  in 
the  school-house.  During  the  past  twenty 
years,  our  army  of  750  graduates  and  ex-stu- 
dents has,  in  the  South  and  West,  done  this 
many-sided  work  among  an  ignorant  peo- 
ple, eager  for  knowledge  and  needing  help. 
Gaining  self-respect,  they  have  secured  the 
respect  and  good  will  of  all ;  prejudice  has 
weakened,  and  peace  and  progress  have  fol- 
lowed them.  The  great  majority  of  them 
are,  in  a  small  way,  property-holders. 

The  red  race  of  our  country  has  advanced 
rapidly  in  the  past  decade,  yet  is  still  in  a 
backward  condition ;  but  needs  only  a  fair 
chance,  through  public  and  private  aid, 
which  an  intelligent  public  sentiment  alone 
can  secure.  Our  exacting  civilization  is 
upon  them,  and  progress  through  Christian 
education,  or  destruction  from  white  men's 
vices,  are  the  alternatives. 

Of  the  25^  Indians  returned  from  Hamp- 
ton to  their  Western  homes,  three-fourths 
have  done  better  than  we  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect. Of  the  one-fourth  who  have  disap- 
pointed us,  the  majority  were  poor  mater- 
ial of  whom  we  expected  nothing.  The 
large  majority  are  supporting  themselves  as 
farmers,  laborers,  mechanics,  teachers,  etc.; 
their  influence  is  already  felt  for  progress, 
and  it  is  steadily  increasing.  Many  more 
than  we  can  accommodate  are  willing  to 
come.  Our  ten  years'  work  for  Indians  has 
fully  demonstrated  the  success  of  practical 
education  for  the  red  race.  Government 
provides  the  board  and  clothing  of  120  In- 
dians at  $167  apiece.  Twenty-two  are 
wholly  dependent  on  charity. 

The  cost  of  training  a  student  is  seventy 
dollars  a  year,  which  we  solicit  from  friends. 
The  course  is  four  years.  The  scholarship 
of  {70  does  not  pay  for  board,  washing, 
etc.,  (charged  at  ^10  a  month  apiece  for 
the  term  of  8^  months),  nor  for  clothing 
or  books ;  but  it  pays  the  cost  of  tuition — the 
salaries  of  officers,  teachers  and  industrial 
instructors — which  the  student  cannot  meet. 
Personal  expenses,  (board,  etc.),  amount- 
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ing  to  about  |ioo  a  term,  are  worked  out, 
chiefly,  in  our  thirteen  shops,  on  the  farms 
of  seven  hundred  acres  and  in  the  house- 
hold, sewing  and  other  industrial  depart- 
ments. 

Students'  annual  earnings  amount  to 
about  $50,000,  much  of  which  i^  non-pro- 
ductive ;  bnt  instruction  is  considered  as  im- 
portant as  production.  In  summer,  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  October  ist,  all  are  at 
work ;  about  half  at  school,  (studying  even- 
ings), and  half  abroad  securing  the  means 
to  pay  their  way  at  school.  Education  by 
self-help  is  the  Hampton  idea. 

Besides  tuition,  a  large  general  expense  is 
to  be  met,  for  which  contributions  are 
asked.  The  pressure  for  funds  is  constant 
and  serious.  The  endowment  fund,  now 
1182,000,  is  slowly  growing,  and  it  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  remembered  by  those  making 
distribution  of  their  property.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  are  sought  as  a  par- 
tial foundation.  Contributions  may  be  sent 
by  check  on  any  bank,  or  by  postal  order, 
to  F.  N.  Oilman,  treasurer,  or  to  S.  C. 
Armstrong,  principal,  Hampton,  Virginia. 


THE  DISCIPLINE  AT  RUOBY. 


BY  T.  J.  CHAJPMAN. 


THE  great  head-master  of  Rugby  school, 
Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  stands  out  so 
i  prominently  in  the  history  of  education, 
i  that  his  character  and  work  well  deserve 
study.  His  life  has  been  written  by  the  cele- 
brated Dean  Stanley,  but  the  book  is  in  the 
hands  of  comparatively  few  teachers.  In 
this  paper  I  desire  to  examine  briefly  the 
methods  of  discipline  that  he  pursued  at 
Rugby.  But  first  let  us  glance  at  the  school 
itself  as  it  was  in  Arnold's  day. 

Rugby  school  was  what  is  known  in  Eng- 
land as  a  public  school,  but  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  used  in  this  country. 
It  was  a  foundation  school,  for  boys  only, 
and  it  was  public  only  in  so  far  as  it  was  not 
a  private  institution.  It  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  trustees.  The  pupils  lived  in  the 
school.  It  corresponded  more  nearly  to 
the  average  American  college  or  State  Nor- 
mal School,  than  anything  else  among  us. 
In  Dr.  Arnold's  time,  which  extended  from 
182^  to  1843,  the  number  of  pupils  seems 
to  have  been  about  three  hundred.  They 
were  mostly  from  ten  to  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

Dr.  Arnold  s  ende^ivor  in  the  govern- 
ment of  hb  school  was,  in  the  first  place  to 


prevent  the  appearance  of  evil,  and  in  the 
second  place  to  check  it  promptly  and  vig- 
orously when  it  did  appear.  To  attain  the 
first  of  these  objects,  he  appealed  powerfully 
to  the  boys'  own  conscience — to  their  sense 
of  manliness,  and  honor,  and  truthfulness. 
Nothing  he  seemed  to  hate  more  than  lying. 
He  treated  his  pupils  as  gentlemen,  and  thus 
he  taught  them  self-respect.  He  never 
acted  the  part  of  a  spy  towards  them.  He 
never  tried  to  catch  them  at  some  act  of  dis- 
obedience or  wrong-doing.  He  trusted 
them  implicitly.  "If  you  say  so,"  he 
would  say,  "that  is  quite  enough — of  course 
I  believe  your  word."  Boys  so  treated 
must  be  depraved  indeed  if,  thus  dealt  with, 
they  do  not  grow  to  be  manly  and  truthful. 
As  the  boys  themselves  expressed  it,  "It  is 
a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  lie — he  always  be- 
lieves one."  But  woe  to  the  boy  whom  he 
discovered  to  be  persistently  or  habitually 
untruthful ! 

His  second  means  of  preventing  evil  from 
making  its  appearance  among  them,  was  to 
enlist  the  boys  of  the  Sixth  Form  as  his 
aids.  What  reader  of  "Tom  Brown" 
does  not  remember  the  famous  Rugby  Sixth 
and  its  leader,  old  Pater  Brooke,  and  his 
speech  at  the  end  of  the  great  game  of  foot- 
ball? The  Sixth  Form  consisted  of  thirty 
boys.  It  was  the  highest  in  the  school,  and 
was  under  Arnold's  immediate  care  and  in- 
struction. To  these  boys  he  gave  certain 
power  and  authority  over  the  lower  forms. 
Fagging  at  school  in  these  days  has  an  ill 
odor,  but  as  it  was  regulated  at  Rugby  it 
was  a  powerful  means  for  good.  Fagging,  as 
Arnold  himself  understood  it,  was  "the 
power  given  by  the  supreme  authorities  of 
the  school  to  the  Sixth  Form  to  be  exer- 
cised by  them  over  the  lower  boys,  for  the 
sake  of  securing  a  regular  government 
among  the  boys  themselves,  and  avoiding 
the  evils  of  anarchy;  in  other  words,  of 
the  lawless  tyranny  of  physical  strength." 
Against  this  practice  there  was  a  consider- 
able public  outcry  at  the  time ;  but  Arnold 
stood  bravely  by  it,  to  the  utter  discomfiture 
of  all  its  enemies.  He  felt  that  it  was  the 
keystone  to  his  success.  "The  importance 
which  he  attached  to  it  arose  from  his  re- 
garding it  not  only  as  an  efficient  engine  of 
disciphne,  but  as  the  chief  means  of  creat- 
ing a  respect  for  moral  and  intellectual  ex- 
cellence, and  of  difl'using  his  own  influence 
through  the  mass  of  the  school." 

Punishments  at  Rugby  for  positive  evil, 
were  sparingly  used,  and  only  when  exporta- 
tion, and  kindness,  and  encouragement  had 
proved  unavailing.     For  the  lower  forms 
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corporal  punishment  was  used.  It  "was 
retained,"  says  Arnold,  "on  principle,  as 
fitly  answering  to  and  marking  the  naturally 
inferior  state  of  boyhood,  and  therefore  as 
conveying  no  peculiar  degradation  to  per- 
sons in  such  a  state."  This  is  the  whole 
argument  in  favor  of  corporal  punishment, 
in  a  nutshell.  To  one  of  the  journals  of 
that  day,  which  had  attacked  Arnold  on 
this  point,  he  replied  with  his  characteristic 
energy;  "  I  know  well  of  what  feeling  this 
is  the  expression  ;  it  originates  in  that  proud 
notion  of  personal  independence  which  is 
neither  reasonable  nor  Christian,  but  essen- 
tially barbarian.  At  an  age  when  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  find  a  true  manly  sense 
of  the  degradation  of  guilt  or  faults,  where  is 
the  wisdom  of  encouraging  a  fantastic  sense 
of  the  degradation  of  personal  correction." 
But  Arnold's  main  resort  in  cases  of  per- 
sistent ill-doing,  particularly  in  the  upper 
forms,  was  removal  or  expulsion  from  the 
school.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  he 
used  great  caution,  but  he  allowed  neither 
trustees  nor  any  one  else  to  interfere  in  it. 
When  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
good  of  the  school  required  the  removal  of 
a  boy,  it  was  no  longer  a  subject  for  argu- 
ment. Some  years  before  he  came  to 
Rugby,  he  had  written  to  a  friend:  "I 
would  be  as  patient  as  I  possibly  could  with 
irresolution,  unsteadiness,  and  fits  of  idle- 
ness ;  but  if  a  pupil  has  set  his  mind  to  do 
nothing,  but  considers  all  th$  work  as  so 
much  fudge,  which  he  will  evade  if  he  can, 
I  have  made  up  my  resolution  that  I  will 
send  him  away  without  scruple  :  for,  not  to 
speak  of  the  heartless  trouble  that  such  an 
animal  would  give  to  myself,  he  is  a  living 
principle  of  mischief  in  the  house,  being 
ready  at  all  times  to  pervert  bis  compan- 
iohs;  and  this  determination  I  have  ex- 
pressed publicly,  and  if  I  knoW'  myself  I 
will  act  upon  it,  and  I  advise  you  most 
heartily  to  do  the  same. ' '  Act  upon  it  he 
did ;  only  that  later  he  widened  his  views, 
and  boys  were  sent  home  for  many  other 
causes  than  considering  the  work  as  so  much 
"fudge."  The  cases  that  fell  under  this 
rule  at  Rugby,  "  included  all  shades  of  char- 
acter," says  his  biographer,  "from  the 
hopelessly  bad  to  the  really  good,  who  yet 
from  their  peculiar  circumstances  might  be  * 
receiving  great  injury  from  the  system  of  a 
public  school;  grave  moral  offences  fre- 
quently repeated;  boys  banded  together 
in  sets,  to  the  great  harm  of  individuals 
or  of  the  school  at  large;  overgrown 
boys,  whose  age  and  size  gav^  them  influence 
over  others,  and  made  them  unfit  subjects 


for  corporal  punishment,  whilst  the  low 
place  which,  either  from  idleness  or  dulness, 
they  held  in  the  school,  encouraged  all  the 
childish  and  low  habits  to  which  they  were 
naturally  tempted."  Many  parents  were 
angered  by  the  return  upon  their  hands  of 
their  idl^  or  vicious  sons ;  but  it  mattered 
nothing  to  Arnold.  His  course  was  deter- 
mined by  the  good  of  the  school  as  a  whole, 
and  not  of  individual  pupils. 

There  was  much  popular  opposition  to 
and  outcry  against  Arnold  during  a  part  of 
his  life,  but  he  met  it  fearlessly.  He  seemed 
to  delight  in  breasting  the  tide.  He  lived 
down  his  enemies.  He  died  in  the  prime 
of  his  life,  universally  lamented.  His  in- 
fluence still  exists,  and  expands  in  each  sac- 
ceeding  year  in  ever-widening  circles. 


ONE  AFTERiNOON. 


^^  CO  you  have  all  come  to  talk  with  me 

^  about  books,  to-day,"  said  our  Pro- 
fessor as  we  gathered  around  him  in  his 
study  one  holiday  afternoon. 

"  Did  you  ever  consider  what  an  advan- 
tage it  would  be  to  society  and  to  people  in 
general  if  their  conversation  were  more 
upon  this  subject  of  books,  and  less  about 
themselves  and  one  another?  Suppose  one 
of  you  meets  a  stranger,  why  not,  instead  of 
commenting  upon  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, turn  the  conversation  toward  the 
realm  of  books.  Here,  perchance,  you  may 
find  many  mutual  friends,  and  a  conversa- 
tion which  might  otherwise  have  been  doll 
and  commonplace,  becomes  thoroughly  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  Moreover,  yon 
have  gained  an  insight  into  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  your  companion,  for  if  a  man's 
opinion  of  the  world  is  a  confession  of  char- 
acter, surely  his  opinion  of  books  and  au- 
thors is  no  less  so.  But  in  your  conversa- 
tion, wherever  you  are,  make  no  pretension 
to  more  knowledge,  than  you  really  possess, 
for  I  think  it  is  an  old  Persian  proverb 
which  says,  '  A  wise  man  knows  an  ignorant 
man,  because  he  has  been  ignorant  himself; 
but  the  ignorant  cannot  recognize  the  wise, 
because  he  has  never  been  wise.' " 

"But,  Professor,"  interrupted  the  young- 
est of  our  company,  who  knew  well  oar 
good  instructor's  habit  of  wandering  from 
his  subject,  "will  you  please  tell  us  how 
much  and  what  sort  of  reading  we  college 
students  ought  to  do?" 

"Well,  my  young  friend^"  replied  the 
Professor  with  one  of  his  kindly  looks, 
"your  question  is  one  which  has  been agi' 
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tating  the  minds  of  some  of  our  wisest  men, 
and  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  that  each 
student  must  answer  it  for  himself,  to  suit 
his  own  individual  case.  Not  that  you 
may  not  gain  many  valuable  aids  to  your 
decision  from  consulting  the  experience  of 
older  minds.  Perhaps  you  have  been  read- 
ing in  our  periodicals  of  recent  date  the 
articles  written  by  some  of  our  leading  lit- 
erary men  upon  the  books  which  have 
helped  them.  There,  you  no  doubt  found 
widely  different  views  as  to  what  particular 
books  young  people  should  read,  but  in  all 
cases  did  you  not  observe  that  it  wais  the 
few  books  which  were  read,  remembered, 
and  thought  about  that  helped  the  most?  It 
matters  not  so  much  what  we  read  and  how  we 
read,  as  what  we  think  and  how  we  think  it." 

**I  think  you  said  the  other  day  that  you 
did  not  approve  of  our  reading  much  in 
magazines  and  newspapers.  Please  tell  us 
why.  Professor,"  suggested  one  of  our  inces- 
sant readers. 

"Young  people,  especially  students,  are 
apt  to  read  merely  for  entertainment  and 
pleasure,  and  consequently  read  anything 
that  chances  to  come  in  their  way.  Few 
things  weaken  the  memory  more  than  light 
and  miscellaneous  reading.  For  this  reason 
I  would  especially  discourage  the  promiscu- 
ous and  constant  perusal  of  newspapers  and 
magazines.  After  reading  for  hours,  you 
will  most  likely  find  that  you  have  only  a 
confused  mixture  of  ideas  and  vague  images. 
You  read  without  the  intention  of  remem- 
bering, just  for  mere  pleasure  or  recreation, 
but  every  time  you  thus  crowd  the  memory 
you  weaken  its  powers  and  lose  your  con- 
trol over  it.  This  reminds  me  of  what 
Petrarch  says,  *  We  ought  to  regard  books  as 
we  do  sweetmeats,  not  wholly  to  aim  at  the 
pleasantest,  but  chiefly  to  respect  the  whole- 
somest,  not  forbidding  either,  but  approv- 
ingthe  latter  most.'" 

"  Now  you  wish  to  know  how  much  you 
should  read?  The  habit  of  constant  read- 
ing is  a  commendable  one,  and  through  it 
lies  the  only  sure  way  to  learning,  the  only 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  and  familiar 
with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  wise 
men  who  lived  in  ages  past.  The  student 
who  considers  attentively  the  writings  of  a 
powerful  mind,  is  made  to  feel  that  he  can 
Md  will  make  his  mark  in  the  world.  The 
speeches  of  Hamlet,  in  Shakespeare;  the 
voice  of  the  orator  from  the  Senate,  the 
words  of  wisdom  from  the  pulpit,  and 
above  all  the  overwhelming  torrent  of 
clear  thought,  in  burning  language,  which 
the  masters  of  ancient  times  poured  forth, 


will  rouse  the  soul,  and  call  all  your  powers 
into  action.  Furthermore,  by  thus  bring- 
ing your  mind  under  the  direction  of  an- 
other mind,  you  have  not  only  your 
thoughts,  but  your  mode  of  expression  in- 
fluenced. You  soon  learn  to  know  how  a 
strong,  a  nervous,  or  a  beautiful  writer  ex- 
presses himself.  Suppose  you  spend  a  fort- 
night reading  productions  from  the  pen  of 
Johnson,  do  you  not  find  yourself  in  your 
writing  unconsciously  catching  his  dignified 
step  and  gait  ?  Be  as  careful  not  to  read  a 
book  which  would  vitiate  your  style,  as  you 
would  be  not  to  associate  with  those  who 
would  corrupt  your  manners. 

"All  distinguished  men  have  been  given 
to  the  habit  of  constant  reading.  .  It  is  told 
of  Plutarch  that  he  felt  unhappy  if  at  some 
time  during  the  day  he  did  not  read  or 
write.  One  of  his  friends  out  of  anxiety  for 
his  health  once  begged  him  to  lend  him  the 
key  of  his  library.  Plutarch  reluctantly 
complied  with  the  request.  His  friend 
locked  the  library  and  forbade  him  to  read 
anything  for  ten  days. 

"The  poet  consented,  but  the  first  day 
seemed  longer  than  a  year,  the  second 
found  him  with  a  raging  headache,  and  by 
the  third  day  he  was  in  such  a  fever  that 
his  friend,  touched  by  the  situation,  restored 
the  key,  and  with  it  health  and  spirits.  By 
constant  reading  I  do  not  mean  rapid  read- 
ing. Some  one  who  has  a  deep  insight  into 
the  nature  of  man,  says  that  he  never  felt 
afraid  to  meet  a  man  who  had  a  large 
library.  It  is  the  man  who  has  but  few 
books,  and  who  thinks  much,  whose  mind 
is  best  furnished  for  intellectual  operations. 
If  a  student  would  improve  by  his  reading, 
he  must  be  very  deliberate.  The  careful 
reader  makes  the  clear  thinker,  and  the 
clear  thinker  the  exact  writer.  The  an- 
cients had  a  certain  advantage  over,  us  in 
the  fewness  of  their  books.  •  They  had  no 
catechism  but  the  creation,  needed  no 
study  but  reflection,  and  read  no  books  but 
the  volume  of  the  world.'  Then,  a  book  to 
be  owned  must  be  copied  with  a  pen,  and 
he  who  thus  transcribed  a  book  for  the 
sake  of  possessing  it,  would  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  its  contents.  What  a  wide 
difference  between  their  age  and  ours !  We 
might  be  greatly  benefited  by  taking  to 
heart  the  old  Latin  maxim,  '  Aliud  enitn  est 
scire  aliud  sapere. ' ' ' 

Suddenly  the  Professor  paused.  Silence 
reigned  supreme  for  several  seconds,  then 
thanking  our  kind  friend  for  his  words  of 
practical  wisdom,  we  said  "adieu." 

Svfarthmore  Pkignix, 
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CONCERNING  NARROWNESS  AND 
BREADTH  IN  TEACHING.  * 


BY   DR.    B.   A.    HINSDALE. 


IN  its  earlier  stages  successful  teaching 
must  conform  to  the  following  criteria : 
I.  A  strict  limitation  of  the  number  of  sub- 
jects taught  at  any  one  time.  2.  A  strict 
limitation  of  the  number  of  facts  and  ideas 
pertaining  to  any  one  subject,  or  to  any 
part  of  it.  3.  A  strict  limitation  of  the  time 
consecutively  devoted  to  any  subject;  and  4. 
The  frequent  repetition  of  the  facts  and 
ideas  taught. 

An  explication  of  these  criteria,  with  a 
statement  of  some  of  the  reasons  upon 
which  they  rest,  will  form  the  subject-matter 
of  this  lecture.  As  the  first  and  second  rest 
on  the  same  facts,  they  can  be  discussed 
together. 

To  fix  some  permanent  impressions  in 
the  child's  mind  is  the  great  duty  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  first  one  on  the  child's 
entering  the  school.  This  duty  is  accom- 
plished by  making  repeated  presentations 
of  the  same  object,  fact,  or  idea  to  its  mind. 
While  some  of  our  mental  impressions  are 
caused  by  single  intense  acts  of  presentation, 
the  great  majority  are  caused  by  many 
feeble  acts;  a  statement  that  should  be  em- 
phasized when  applied  to  young  children, 
who  are  at  once  impressible,  but  not  reten- 
tive. Sometimes  Nature  affects  us  as  the 
trip-hammer  affects  the  mass  of  hot  iron 
upon  which  it  falls;  but  commonly  her 
strokes  upon  the  senses  and  so  upon  the 
mind  are  rather  to  be  likened  to  those  made 
•by  the  tiny  hammer  in  the  hands  of  the 
worker  in  repousse^  no  one  of  which  is  per- 
ceptible. If  many  objects  are  presented  to 
the  young  mind  at  the  same  time,  or  if  ob- 
jects are  presented  in  too  rapid  succession, 
or  if  the  same  object  is  presented  in  such 
succession,  the  resulting  impression  will  be 
confused  apd  feeble ;  whereas,  if  the  same 
object  is  presented  many  times  at  suitable 
intervals,  or  if  several  objects  are  presented 
at  such  intervals,  in  the  same  way,  definite 
ideas  will  be  formed  constituting  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  furniture  of  the  mind.  If 
a  trained  man  be  carried  around  a  church  or 
other  large  building,  he  will  at  most  form 
a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  church  ;  but  if 
he  walk  around  it  slowly,  taking  time  to  fix 
every  side  and  feature  in  his  mind,  he  will 
form  a  complete  mental  picture.  The  child 
that  devotes  all  his  time  at  every  reading 

*  Report  of  a  Lecture  delivered  to  the  class  in  the 
Theory  of  Teaching,  University  of  Michigan. 


lesson  to  turning  over  all  the  leaves  of  hb 
primer,  will  never  learn  to  read ;  but  the 
child  that  fixes  his  attention  on  one  very 
short  lesson,  going  over  it  again  and  again, 
then  advances  to  a  second  lesson,  and  so  on, 
will  soon  gain  that  accomplishment.     "The 
child  must  be  accustomed  to  give  one  im- 
pression time   to   take  root,"   says   Rade- 
stock,  "  and  not  follow  it  immediately  by  a 
corresponding  action,  that  it  mav  not  pass 
away  with  that  action  into  air.  '     This  is 
also  true  of  thought  or  reflection.  The  same 
logical  train  must  run  over  the  same  track 
once  and  again,  which  is  impossible  if  the 
track  is  filled  up  with  trains.     Too  many 
trains  on  the  mental  railroad  at  the  same 
time  means  collisions,  wrecks,  and  confu- 
sion.    Thus,    the    repetition    that    is  the 
mother  of  studies  closely  limits  the  objects 
of  knowledge  presented,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  demands  repeated  responses  by  the 
mind  to  the  same  object,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  attention.      The  Scriptural  ad- 
monition, 'Mine  upon   line,   precept  upon 
precept,"  is  accompanied  by  the  admoni- 
tion, •*  here  a  little  and  there  a  little;"  all 
of  which  is  excellent  pedagogy  as  well  as 
morals.     Radestock  is  right  in  calling  this 
quotation  from  Lazarus  "relatively  true:" 
••Deep  thinking  requires  time;  it  is  there- 
fore a  great  pedagogicial  mistake  if  teachers 
— ^as    is    now    generally  done — urjge  their 
pupils  to  answer  rapidly,  and  praise  those 
who   immediately   have  an   answer  ready. 
This  causes  everything  to  be  lowered  to  a 
mere  effort  of  mechanical  memory.     The 
pupil  should  be  given  time  for  individual 
contemplation,    for   deep     and    energetic 
thought-labor." 

The  third  criterion,  which  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  rational  teaching,  may  be 
separated  into  these  elements : 

(i)  When  any  stimulus,  say  a  lesson,  is 
presented  to  a  child,  a  little  time  must  elapse 
before  his  mind  becomes  fully  energized ; 
(2)  This  state  of  fullest  energy  cannot  be 
long  sustained;  (3)  The  mental  current 
falls  off  to  a  mimimum,  but  less  rapidly  than 
it  swelled  to  its  maximum.  These  facts, 
however,  are  in  no  sense  peculiar  to  children. 
It  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  how  long 
a  time  is  required  fully  to  energize  the 
mind,  or  how  long  a  maximum  of  energy 
can  be  maintained  ;  much  depends  upon  the 
child,  his  mind,  age,  training,  etc.,  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject;  but  they  are  both 
short,  the  second,  of  course,  bein^^  longer 
than  the  first.  From  these  premises  two 
conclusions  follow  that  may  be  called  rules 
of  primary  teaching. 
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First,  the  child  should  be  held  to  the 
same  subject  so  long  as  the  mental  current 
continues  at  full  volume. 

Second,  Before  the  current  begins  to 
abate,  the  child  should  either  pass  to  another 
subject  or  be  released  from  further  applica- 
tion. 

Unnecessary  changes  from  subject  to  sub- 
ject involve  loss  of  time  and  also  of  power ; 
but  to  overwork  a  faculty,  or  to  insist  upon 
farther  work  when  the  mental  force  is  abat- 
ing, is  a  waste  of  power.  It  is  the  flood 
tide  that  brings  the  great  ships  up  to  the 
dock.  The  physiological  psychologists  find 
the  explanation  of  both  these  rules  in  nerve 
action.  Dr.  Alexander  Bain,  for  example, 
says:  "We  know  well  enough  that  the 
nervous  currents  when  strongly  aroused  in 
any  direction  tend  to  persist  for  some  time. 
In  the  act  of  learning,  this  persistence  will 
count  in  stamping  the  impression,  while 
part  of  the  effect  of  a  lesson  must  be  lost  in 
hurrying  without  a  moment's  break  to 
something  new,  even  although  the  change 
of  subject  is  of  the  nature  of  relief."  Per- 
haps it  is  not  needless  to  add  that  there  will 
be  practical  difficulties  in  carrying  out  these 
rules  in  the  school ;  at  the  same  time,  gen- 
eral conformity  to  them  is  possible. 

Here  we  are  met  by  another  mental  fact 
or  law  of  much  interest  and  importance. 
Mental  weariness  or  exhaustion  is  of  two 
kinds,  specific  and  generic.  The  first  calls 
for  rest  from  certain  kinds  of  mental  work ; 
the  second  for  rest  from  all  kinds  of  work. 
There  comes  a  point  beyond  which  the 
teacher  should  not  require  work  in  a  parti- 
cular study,  also  a  point  beyond  which  he 
should  require  no  work  whatever.  But  we 
must  note  particularly  that  dimmishing 
power  for  one  kind  of  work  does  not  com- 
monly mean  diminishing  power  for  all  kinds 
of  work.  Thus,  a  pupil  who  has  studied 
arithmetic  to  day  as  long  as  is  profitable, 
may  take  up  geography  with  full  strength 
and  interest ;  or  vice  versa.  Studies  may  be 
likened  to  those  gases  which  are  vacuums 
with  respect  to  one  another.  A  jar  will 
hold  as  much  carbonic  acid  gas  as  though  it 
were  not  already  full  of  hydrogen  ;  and  sim- 
ilarly a  mind  will  contain  as  much  arith- 
metic as  though  not  already  full  of  geog- 
'^P^Xf  provided  the  two  studies  are  properly 
taught.  Men  of  disciplined  minds  pursue 
specialties;  but  the  history  of  specialists 
shows  that  so  far  from  the  highest  attain- 
ments in  one  line  of  research  being  incom 
patible  with  respectable,  and  even  high  at- 
tainments, in  another  line,  they  are  rather 
augmented  thereby.     A  physicist  must  also 


be  a  mathematician,  a  Latin  scholar,  a  Greek 
scholar.  In  fact,  a  specialist  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term  is  an  impossibility.  But 
children,  with  their  feeble  power  of  atten- 
tion, cannot  be  confined  to  one  subject  any 
more  than  they  can  take  in  all  studies.  The 
one-study  school  is  just  as  unphilosophical 
as  the  courses  of  study  that  break  up  the 
hours  of  the  school-day  into  mere  crumbs  of 
time.  A  middle  course  must  be  pursued, 
and  so  pursued  as  to  avoid  confusion.  A 
good  deal  of  evil  in  the  school  that  is 
charged  to  over-work,  should  be  carried  to 
the  account  of  work  that  is  done  in  the 
wrong  way. 

Some  very  important  practical  questions 
arise  at  this  point.  How  long  should  a  pupil 
be  kept  at  work  on  the  same  suuject  or 
lesson  at  the  same  time  ?  How  much  work 
should  he  do  in  one  school  day?  How 
frequently  should  he  change  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another?  How  many  studies  should 
he  have  ?  No  one  can  answer  these  ques- 
tions in  formulae;  they  must  be  answered, 
on  the  spot  by  the  superintendent  and. 
teacher.  Such  approximate  answers  as  may 
be  given  will  not  here  be  attempted,  but. 
two  practical  observations  will  be  offered. 
These  questions  call  for  the  teacher's  closest 
observation  and  best  tacl ;  and  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  the  common  schools 
are  not  now  sacrificing,  measurably,  the 
best  results  to  overfull  programs  and  too- 
short  exercises,  resulting  in  too  much  talk. 
and  too  little  study.  The  question  is  one 
that  the  superintendent  should  study  with  a. 
transcript  of  the  facts  now  stated  in  one 
hand,  and  a  copy  of  his  course  of  study  andi 
time-table  in  the  other. 

Dr.  Bain  thus  presents  the  necessity  of 
the  teacher's  observing  a  strict  limitation  of 
matter : 

**  Undoubtedly,  the  best  of  all  ways  of 
learning  anything  is  to  have  a  competent 
master  to  dole  out  a  fixed  quantity  every 
day,  just  sufficient  to  be  taken  in,  and  no- 
more ;  the  pupils  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
matter  so  imparted,  and  to  do  nothing  else.. 
The  singleness  of  aim  is  favorable  to  the 
greatest  rapidity  of  acquirement;  and  any 
defects  are  to  be  left  out  of  account,  until. 
one  thread  of  ideas  is  firmly  set  in  the  mind. 
Not  unfrequently,  however,  and   not   im- 
properly, the  teacher  has  a  text-book  in  aidi 
of  his  oral   instruction.     To   make   this  a 
help,  and  not  a  hindrance,   demands   the 
greatest  delicacy;    the  sole  consideration 
being  that  the  pupil  must  be  kept  in  one 
single  line  of  thought^  and  never  be  required 
to  comprehend,  on  the  sane  point,. conflict- 
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ing  or  var)ring  statements;  even  the  foot 
notes  may  have  to  be  disregarded,  in  the 
first  instance.  They  may  act  like  a  second 
author,  and  keep  up  an  irritating  friction." 

The  judicious  Sunday-school  teacher  will 
not  teach  a  middle  grade  class  the  two  or 
three  parallel  accounts  of  the  same  transac- 
tions recorded  in  as  many  Gospels ;  to  at- 
tempt such  a  thing  will  lead  to  confusion, 
while  by  confining  the  class  to  one  account, 
a  single  line  of  facts  and  ideas  will  be  firmly 
set  in  the  mind.  Comparison  of  parallel 
narrations  belongs  to  a  later  stage  of  Bible 
study. 

Few  subjects  need  to  be  studied  by  the 
teacher  with  more  care  than  his  relation  to 
the  text-book.  Obviously,  in  the  early 
stages  of  education  two  text -books  on  the 
same  subject  would  be  preposterous;  they 
would  breed  endless  confusion  and  dark- 
ness. Dr.  Bain  is  so  scrupulous  as  to  ex- 
clude the  use  of  foot  notes,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, even  in  the  cases  of  pupils  old 
enough  to  use  books  with  foot  notes. 
'♦They  may  act  like  a  second  author,  and 
keep  up  an  irritating  friction."  But  what 
is  to  be  said  of  a  teacher  who  is  himself  AOt 
simply  foot  notes,  but  a  whole  text  book? 
Now  the  confusion  and  darkness  are  vastly 
greater  than  before.  The  book  and  the 
teacher  cannot  be  co-ordinate ;  one  must  be 
strictly  subordinated  to  the  other  so  far  as 
furnishing  subject  matter  is  concerned ;  for 
in  no  other  way  can  the  pupil  be  ^^  kept  in 
one  single  line  of  thought, "  If  a  book  is  the 
main  source  of  instruction,  the  teacher's 
business  is  to  teach  the  book^  These  more 
definite  remarks  will  prove  helpful  to  the 
practical  teacher: 

1.  The  teacher  must  keep  in  the  line  of 
ideas  followed  by  the  book.  Something 
more  or  less  may  be  allowed  at  times,  but  in 
no  case  anything  different.  That  is  a  bad 
state  of  affairs  when  the  class  say,  **The 
book  says  so,  but  the  teacher  so."  By  op- 
posing himself  to  the  book,  the  teacher 
commits  two  mistakes;  he  destroys  the 
pupil's  confidence  in  the  book,  and  so  his 
interest  in  it ;  and  he  engenders  confusion 
and  weakness. 

2.  The  teacher  should  follow  the  meth- 
ods of  presentation  employed  by  the  book, 
otherwise  his  train  of  thought  will  collide 
with  the  book's  train. 

3.  The  teacher  will  study  to  make  the 
first  presentation  of  the  subject  successful. 
This  is  important  for  a  double  reason,  or  at 
at  least  a  reason  that  may  be  stated  in  two 
forms. 

The  mental  power  expended  by  a  pupil 


on  the  unsuccessful  presentation,  is  wasted, 
and  more  than  wasted ;  the  debris  of  this 
presentation  'Mitters  up"  the  mind,  and  so 
stands  in  the  way  of  a  second  one.  This  is 
the  reason  why  it  is  often  more  difficult  to 
teach  a  subject  to  a  pupil  to  whom  it  has 
been  imperfectly  taught  than  to  one  who 
knows  nothing  about  it. 

4.  The  wise  teacher  will  not  present  a  sub- 
ject in  more  than  one  way,  provided  his  pre- 
sentation has  been  successful.  It  is  folly  to  ex- 
plain the  division  of  a  fraction  by  a  fraction 
in  a  second  way,  if  the  first  has  been  under- 
stood. It  is  well  enough,  perhaps,  for  the 
author  of  an  arithmetic  to  give  two  or  more 
methods  for  finding  interest ;  but  the  teacher 
should  use  only  one  with  the  pupils  the  first 
time  over  the  work.  Never  give,  at  the 
stage  of  teaching  now  supposed,  more  than 
one  definition  or  rule.  Again,  superfluous 
illustrations  not  only  do  no  good,  but  they 
do  harm,  begetting  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. 

5.  If  the  subject  matter  of  a  lesson  is 
radically  bad,  or  if  the  method  of  the  book 
is  decidedly  faulty,  the  capable  teacher  will 
do  well  not  to  assign  the  lesson  from  the 
book  at  all,  but  to  teach  it  himself  de  now. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  end  of 
teaching  is  the  matter  taught  and  the  habits 
of  mind  thus  created ;  methods  of  teaching 
are  simply  ways  or  modes  of  reaching  that 
end ;  and  the  teacher  who  has  come  to 
think  more  of  the  method  than  of  the  end, 
as  some  do,  needs  to  orient  himself. 

The  superiority  of  the  traditionary  "Ma? 
of  One  Book"  finds  its  explanation  in  the 
considerations  now  presented. 

The  criteria  thus  explicated  exclude  all 
"broad"  teaching  from  the  earlier  stages  of 
education.  But  the  pupil  will  be  able  pro- 
gressively to  get  out  of  his  "one  single  line 
of  thought."  He  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
more  subjects,  and  with  more,  ideas  about 
the  same  subject.  He  will  at  last  be  able  to 
consider  with  advantage  different  defini- 
tions of  the  same  thing,  divergent  views, 
conflicting  processes,  and  a  variety  of  meth- 
ods. He  may  now  consult  several  text- 
books. In  the  essay  already  quoted  from, 
Dr.  Bain  thus  presents  the  pupil's  march  of 
progress : 

'*  Our  first  maxim  is,  *  Select  a  text-book- 
in-chief.  '  The  meaning  is,  that  when  a  large 
subject  is  to  be  overtaken  by  book  study 
alone,  some  one  work  should  be  chosen  to 
apply  to,  in  the  first  instance,  which  work 
should  be  conned  and  mastered  before  any 
other  is  taken  up.  There  being  in  most 
subjects  a  variety  of  good  books,  the  thor- 
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ough  student  will  not  be  satisfied  in  the 
long  run  without  consulting  several,  and 
perhaps  making  a  study  of  them  all ;  yet  it 
is  unwise  to  distract  the  attention  with  more 
than  one  while  the  elements  are  to  be 
learned.  In  geometry,  the  pupil  begins 
upon  Euclid,  or  some  other  compendium, 
and  is  not  allowed  to  deviate  from  the 
single  line  of  his  author.  If  he  is  once 
thoroughly  at  home  on  the  main  ideas  and 
the  leading  propositions  in  geometry,  he  is 
safe  in  dipping  into  manuals,  in  comparing 
the  differences  of  treatment,  and  in  widen- 
ing his  knowledge  by  additional  theorems, 
and  by  various  modes  of  demonstration." 

Dogmatism  and  authority  will  now  recede 
into  the  background,  and  the  teacher  will 
play  a  new  part.  He  will  contribute  more 
freely  than  before  of  his  own  stores  of  know- 
ledge, and  will  more  and  more  discuss  sub- 
jects with  his  pupils.  Varying  views  and 
conflicting  arguments  will  receive  due  at- 
tention. Education  has  at  last  entered  upon 
its  critical  stage.  If  the  student  continue 
to  advance,  he  will  become  able  to  follow  a 
wide  treatment  of  subjects  from  the  time 
he  takes  them  up,  handling  divergent  defini- 
tions, conflicting  principles,  contradictory 
facts,  and  complicated  lines  of  reasoning, 
from  the  very  first.  But  such  ability  is  the 
result  of  much  study  and  of  long  training. 

Broad  training  is  the  true  goal  of  educa- 
tion. But  the  road  leading  up  to  it,  parti- 
cularly in  its  earlier  stages,  is  narrow  teach- 
ing. Broad  teaching  in  the  beginning  will 
oefeat  broad  teachmg  in  the  end.  Just 
enough  knowledge  well  presented  will  make 
a  lodgment  in  the  mind  and  will  create  dis- 
ciphne ;  a  flood  of  knowledge  poured  over 
the  young  student,  will  make  no  lasting  im- 
pression. Teaching  everything  is  teaching 
nothing.  The  •'inundating"  teacher,  the 
teacher  who  lets  the  knowledge  down  like  a 
shower-bath,  defeats  his  own  end  in  a  lower 
grade  school.  A  hose-pipe  is  not  the  best 
instrument  to  use  in  filling  a  wine-glass. 
Fine  scholars  sometimes  fail  as  teachers  be- 
cause they  make  their  work  too  broad  and 
discursive ;  while  very  ordinary  scholars 
often  succeed,  particularly  in  lower  grades, 
if  they  are  clear  in  their  thoughts  and  state- 
ments. The  first  are  hindered  by  breadth, 
the  second  are  helped  by  narrowness. 

The  terms  ''narrow  and  "broad"  are 
here  used  in  a  relative  sense.  To  give  them 
quantitative  content  is  impossible.  I  must 
depend  upon  the  good  sense  of  the  reader, 
taking  them  in  connection  with  the  subject 
matter  and  their  contents,  to  assign  to  them 
their  proper  meaning. — Moderator. 


RELATION  AND  DUTIES  OF  EDUCA- 
TORS TO  CRIME. 


REV.  J.  BITTINGER,  D.  D. 


IT  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
American  people  have  been  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  error  of  believing  that 
knowledge  is  virtue ;  that  to  do  better  it  is 
only  necessary  to  know  better ;  and  that  in- 
tellectual culture  is  the  panacea  for  moral, 
social,  and  political  ills.  The  general  estab- 
lishment of  the  common  school  system  was 
both  the  effect  and  the  cause  of  this  senti- 
ment. Of  late  there  has  been  some  reac- 
tion against  this  one-sided  view  of  the  hu- 
man problem  of  reform  and  progress.  In 
the  quickened  interest  in  all  social  ques- 
tions, together  with  the  increased  study  of 
statistics  and  their  application  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  various  questions  of  sociol- 
ogy, education  as  related  to  crime  has  not 
escaped  the  students  of  science,  and  es- 
pecially those  who  are  interested  and  en- 
gaged in  penal  reform.  It  has  been  clearly 
shown  that  ignorance  and  crime  live  in  close 
and  sympathetic  relations.  Criminal  statis- 
tics have  proved  that,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  there  are  more  criminals  amopg 
the  ignorant  than  among  the  educated.  Ig- 
norance exposes  to  crime  by  diminishing 
men's  self-respect;  by  limiting  men's  oppor- 
tunities or  means  of  livelihood ;  by  restrict- 
ing the  range  of  pleasure  and  safe  pastime ; 
and  by  exposing  men  to  the  full  play  of 
their  animal  passions. 

But  labile  all  this  is  true,  and  a  more  ex- 
tended study  serves  to  deepen  the  convic- 
tion that  ignorance  is  the  most  fruitful 
source  of  crime,  it  still  remains  true  that  ig- 
norance is  not  the  only  source  of  crime.  A 
deeper  study  of  criminal  statistics,  and  a 
more  careful  classification  of  criminals, 
brings  to  light  the  fact  that  there  are  edu- 
cated as  well  as  uneducated  criminals.  For- 
gery, counterfeiting,  embezzlement,  perver- 
sions of  trust,  and  also  adulterations  of  food 
and  drink,  are  not  crimes  of  ignorance,  but 
rather  of  knowledge.  The  same  must  be 
admitted  of  bribery,  tampering  with  the 
ballot,  either  by  fraudulent  naturalization 
papers,  by  colonizing  voters,  or  by  stuffing 
the  ballot  box.  There  may  be  ignorant  dupes 
in  all  these  organized  and  wide-reaching 
villainies;  but  the  leaders  are  neither  ignor-. 
ant  nor  duped.  The  man  who  plans  a 
scheme  of  counterfeiting  is  never  an  ignor- 
amus, whatever  may  be  true  of  the  "shover 
of  the  queer."  He  has  both  capital  and 
knowledge.     In  general,   it  may   be  said 
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that  between  the  two  great  classes  of  crimes 
— crimes  of  passion  and  those  of  reflection 
— crimes  of  reflection  are  committed  by  the 
intelligent  rather  than  by  the  ignorant. 
Animal  passions  are  less  active  among  them, 
but  the  higher  passions  of  the  mind — covet- 
ousness,  ambition,  the  desire  to  live  extrava- 
gantly and  to  keep  up  appearance  and  show 
— are  passions  which  rage  among  the  cul- 
tivated rather  than  the  uncultivated;  and 
the  crimes  to  which  they  lead  are  not  petty 
larceny  and  sneak-thieving,  but  peculation, 
political  jobbery,  and  ring  frauds. 

If  the  general  influence  of  education  is  to 
lessen  crime,  and  yet  its  exceptional  influ- 
ence is  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  a  certain 
class  of  criminals,  what,  under  these  circum- 
stances, are  our  relations  and  duties  as  edu- 
cators, to  crime. 

First,  we  must  acknowledge  and  teach 
that  there  are  educated  criminals,  men  who 
use  their  intelligence  as  a  power  to  do 
wrong,  taking  criminal  advantage  of  this 
superiority  of  knowledge  over  ignorance. 

Second,  we  must  teach  that  this  class  of 
criminals  is  the  principal  perpetrator  of 
crimes  of  reflection — crimes,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  that  are  aimed  at  property 
rather  than  persons;  crimes,  moreover, 
which  attack  society  in  its  organized  wel- 
fare, by  debasing  the  currency,  adulterating 
food,  drink,  and  clothing,  manufacturing 
goods  "short,"  and  selling  them  at  stand- 
ard weight  and  measure,  and  by  corrupting 
the  channels  of  legislation,  justice  and 
politics. 

Third,  it  must  be  held  to  be  the  duty  of 
educators  to  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  their 
pupils  by  showing  that  many  forms  of  fraud, 
which  are  not  against  the  statute  and  which 
lead  to  wealth,  are  more  debasing  and  more 
injurious  than  crimes  of  a  more  disreputable 
character.  This  latter  kind  of  education  is 
carried  on  more  by  example  than  by  formal 
precepts,  the  educator  himself  being  the  ex- 
ample. Next  to  parents,  teachers  stand  in 
the  closest  and  m6st  influential  relations  to 
the  young ;  and  as  their  toils  tend  to  take 
persons  out  of  the  ranks  of  illiteracy  and  ' 
put  them  in  the  educated  class,  so  the 
crimes  with  which  they  stand  most  closely 
connected  are  the  crimes  of  educated  as  op- 
posed to  uneducated  criminals. 

There  may  be  and  ought  to  be  exerted 
by  educators  a  direct  influence  in  the  re- 
pression of  crime.  When  Dr.  Arnold  said 
to  his  pupils  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  he 
should  have  four  hundred  boys  at  Rugby, 
but  that  it  was  necessary  they  should  be  gen- 
tlemen, he  expressed  the  grand  truth  that 


a  teacher  should  make  his  school  a  reforma- 
tory. The  proper  soil  of  crime  is  a  low 
moral  tone  in  society ;  and  when  the  teach- 
ers in  our  common  professional  schools,  our 
academies,  colleges,  and  seminaries,  do  not 
create  and  diffuse  a  healthy  moral  atmos- 
phere, the  seeds  of  crime  will  germinate  de- 
spite the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture 
of  the  schools. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  and  indirect 
influences   which    educators    should   exert 
against  crime,  the  time  has  come  when  posi- 
tive instruction  in  penology  is  practicable. 
Sociology  is    a    recognized    science,   and 
crime  in  its  causes  and  origin  is  one  of  the 
departments  of  sociology.     The  body  poli- 
tic is  liable  to  diseases.     Crime  is  such  a  dis- 
ease; and  in  a  republic  it  is  an  important  part 
of  every  young  man's  education  to  know  that 
criminals  are  an  integral  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  that  they  demand  wise  treatment. 
What  is  needed   here  is    knowledge,  the 
knowledge  of  how  men  become  criminals, 
how  they  should  be  treated,  and  what  re- 
sults may  be  looked  for.     There  was  a  time 
when  criminals  were  simply  ignored  by  the 
community,  till  dragged  into  light  by  the 
arm  of  justice.     For  a  few  days  they  oc- 
cupied the  court,  then  disappeared  within 
prison  walls,  to  be  forgotten  by  the  outside 
world.     No    one    stopped    to    inquire   or 
seemed    to    care    whence    they    came    or 
whither  they  went.     Were  they  bom  con- 
victs ?     Were  they  made  such  by  others,  or 
did  they  make  themselves  criminals?    Still 
less  did  the  community  ask  or  believe  tnat 
possibly  these  men  might  come  out  of  jail 
better  men.     A  penitentiary  was  not,  as  its 
name   implied,   purgatory,   but    perdition. 
Elizabeth    Fry,    Maconochie,   Montesinos, 
and  Obermeier  have  proved  that  there  is 
use  for  this  human  refuse.     Criminals  can 
be  reformed — from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of 
them.     It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
laws  of  justice,  of  industry,  and  of  kindness, 
when  administered  by  men  of  faith,  are  as 
eflective  for  reform  inside  of  a  prison  as  out- 
sider.    Onesimus  was  converted  in  prison: 
so  was  the  Philippian  jailer.     Who  can  tell 
what  converted  jailers  and   their  convicts 
might  not  teach  us  of  the  power  of  the  gos- 
pel   wisely   applied?    Well    does    Charles 
Dudley  Warner  say:     *'I   do    not    know 
what  might  not  be  done  for  the  viciously  in- 
clined and  the  transgressors,  if  they  could 
come  under  the  influence  of  refined  oaen  and 
women.     And  yet  you  know  that  a  boy  or 
girl   may  be  arrested   for  crime,  and  pass 
from  officer  to  keeper  and  jailer  to  warden, 
and  spend  years  in  a  career  of  vice  and  im- 
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•prisonment,  and  never  once  see  any  man  or 
woman  officially  who  has  tastes  or  sym- 
pathies or  aspirations  much  above  that  vul- 
gar level  whence  the  criminals  came."  We 
set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  and  then  employ 
a  rogue  or  a  ruffian,  or  both,  to  take  care  of 
him.  Is  it  a  wonder  the  criminal  does  not 
reform,  with  such  keepers?  It  would  be  a 
greater  marvel  if  he  did.  It  is  the  duty  of 
educators  to  exhibit  such  things  to  their 
pupils,  and  to  make  them  feel  that  criminals 
have  rights,  inalienable  and  indefeasible; 
that  criminal  legislation  should  recognize 
these  rights;  and  that  penal  treatment  is 
nothing  less  than  offense  itself,  if  it  does  not 
regulate  itself  by  these  principles. 

It  is  only  necessary,  in  conclusion,  to  add 
that  the  field  of  penology  is  a  wide  field, 


and  one  that  is  worthy  the  attention  of  all 
good  men  in  the  field  of  prevention  and  re- 
formatory measures,  Elizabeth  Fry,  John 
Pound,  William  Nash,  De  Metz,  Miss  Car- 
penter, and  Emily  Faithful,  have  won  names 
of  high  honor.  As  prison -keepers  and  re- 
formers, the  names  of  Hill,  Crofton, 
Maconochie,  Pillsbury,  Brockway,  and  Cor- 
dier,  are  known  and  honored  everywhere. 
In  the  speculative  departments  of  criminal 
jurisprudence,  Bentham,  Beccaria,  Quetelet, 
and  Livingston  are  immortal.  Where  John 
Howard  has  led,  no  educator  need  be 
ashamed  to  follow.  But  a  greater  than 
John  Howard  is  here — Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who  was  anointed  to  preach  deliverance  to 
the  captives,  says  to  the  righteous,  "I  was 
in  prison,  and^^  came  unto  me." 
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<-'  'pHE  West  Chester  State  Normal  School 
J  has  also  taken  earnest  hold  of  instruc- 
tion in  manual  training,  the  trustees  having 
already  engaged  the  services  of  one  of  the 
professors  in  the  Philadelphia  Manual 
Training  School  who  will  give  instruction 
as  an  expert  in  this  department. 

^  Superintendent  George  J.  Luckey,  we 
f  are  glad  to  learn,  has,  under  the  pressing 
solicitation  of  his  many  friends,  consented 
to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate 
for  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  specially  qualified  for  the 
position.  No  one  has  given  more  careful 
attention  to  the  subject  of  comparative 
school  statistics,  and  no  one  is  more  familiar 
with  the  inter-State  relations  of  our  schools, 
for  this  has  been  with  him  a  special  study. 
Moreover,  his  genial  nature  particularly  fits 
for  influencing  large  bodies  of  men,  and  for 
securing  in  this  way  needed  legislation. 
But  why  continue?  The  candidate  is  too 
well  known  among  us  to  need  commenda- 
tion. We  trust  and  hope  that  he  may 
secure  the  office,  assured  that  he  will  admin- 
ister it  with  masterly  ability.  In  this  we 
reflect,  without  doubt,  the  unanimous  senti- 
ment of  all  the  school  men  of  Pennsylvania. 


X 


"  The  very  large  attendance  of  teachers  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Summer  School  of  Meth- 
ods, held  by  Miss  L.  E.  Patridge,  at  Scran- 
ton,  and  at  Schuylkill  Haven  last  season, 
and  the  desire  expressed  from  many  quar- 
ters that  the  school  should  be  continued 
during  the  present  season,  are  all  that  is 
needed  to  insure  the  success  of  the  same  as 
announced  for  the  approaching  summer. 
The  good  work  done  at  the  school  has  been 
such  as  to  awaken  interest  in  the  minds  of 
teachers  by  suggesting  better  methods  of  in- 
struction, broadening  their  field  of  view, 
arousing  enthusiasm,  and  enabling  them  to 
measure  more  truly  the  character  and  im- 
portance of  the  work  they  have  undertaken. 
Two  sessions  of  three  weeks  each  will  be 
held,  the  first  at  Altoona  in  July,  and  the 
second  in  August  at  Norristown.  The  first 
session  will  be  held  immediately  after  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 
The  advertisement  of  the  school,  as  found 
elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The  Journal^ 
will  afford  further  information.  Miss  Pat- 
ridge may  be  addressed  at  Reading,  Pa. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Monroe's  illustrated  lecture  "Christ  in 
Art,"  and  very  heartily  commend  it  to  Super- 
intendents who  are  looking  about  for  profit- 
able evening  entertainments  for  their  insti- 
tutes. The  lecture  itself  is  one  that  it  is 
good  to  hear,  and  the  pictures  are  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  a  large  number  of 
the  finest  paintings  in  the  world — things 
which  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten. 
An  entertainment  like  this  is  vividly  remem- 
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bered  while  life  lasts,  and  hence  its  gpeat 
value  and  importance.  The  lectures  upon 
the  City  of  Washington^and  the  Civil  War, 
each  with  sixty  or  eighty  well-chosen  and 
excellent  illustrations,  are  also  such  at  to 
attract  and  instruct  large  audiences,  and 
especially  when  made  up  largely  of  teachers. 


THE  NEW  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT 
CENTREVILLE. 


ON  Friday,  the  ist  of  February  last,  the 
new  Normal  School  buildings  of  the 
eleventh  district,  located  at  Centreville, 
Butler  county,  were  inspected,  accepted  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  formally  dedicated  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  held  in  the  chapel.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
will  be  completed  in  time  for  the  immediate 
opening  of  the  school. 

Centreville  is  a  pleasant  little  town  of 
about  five  hundred  inhabitants.  The  grounds 
of  the  new  school  consist  of  a  plot  of  ten 
acres  on  a  slight  elevation  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  town,  which  will  doubtless  be- 
come a  beautiful  campus.  The  buildings 
are  of  wood,  plain  yet  neat  in  exterior, 
and  admirably  arranged  within  for  the  uses 
to  which  they  will  be  put.  They  are  three 
in  number,  viz. ,  a  main  building,  contain- 
ing eight  recitation  rooms  and  an  auditor- 
ium, or  chapel,  which  will  seat  one  thou- 
sand persons,  and  on  either  side,  to  the 
north  and  south,  a  dormitory,  one  for  gen- 
tlemen students  and  one  for  lady  students. 
The  latter  building  contains  the  dining  hall 
in  addition  to  sleeping  apartments.  The 
dormitories  have  accommodations  for  300 
students.  All  of  the  buildings  are  heated 
by  steam,  the  fuel  used  being  the  excellent 
natural  gas  of  this  locality,  which  will  also 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  illumination. 
Water  is  supplied  from  a  well  on  the  hill 
above  the  buildings.  The  committee  of  in- 
spection not  only  expressed  themselves  as 
entirely  .satisfied  with  the  buildings  and 
their  appointments,  but  very  justly  compli- 
mented the  people  of  Centreville  and  the 
vicinity  on  the  zeal  and  liberality  through 
which  a  work  of  this  character  had  been 
accomplished  within  the  space  of  a  single 
year. 

The  occasion  brought  together  a  notable 
assemblage,  which  made  this  day  one  long 
to  be  remembered  by  the  citizens  of  Centre- 
ville. It  was  estimated  that  there  were 
gathered  into  the  auditorium  fully  fifteen 
hundred  persons.  Ex- Senator  John  M.  Greer 


was  called  to  the  chair.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Governor  Beaver  and  a  number  of 
other  gentlemen,  including  the  chairman 
of  the  meeting. 

The  outlook  for  this  school,  which  will 
bring  the  number  of  our  Normal  Schools  up 
to  twelve — leaving  but  one  district,  the 
fourth,  unprovided  with  a  school — is  con- 
sidered very  promising.  It  is  thought  that  it 
will  open  with  an  attendance  of  fully  200 
students.  The  admirable  work  already  done 
by  the  citizens  of  the  town — particularly  by 
the  ladies — and  their  manifest  desire  to  for- 
ward the  interests  of  the  school  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  are  an  ample  guarantee 
that  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  make 
the  temporary  residence  of  students  in  their 
midst  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable.  Under 
the  charge  of  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers, 
this  school  should  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  the  State.  The  following  report 
of  proceedings  is  from  the  Butler  Democratic 
Herald: 

About  a  year  ago  the  people  of  Centreville 
and  vicinity  concluded  to  have  a  State  Normal 
School.  They  went  to  work,  raised  the  money, 
secured  the  grounds  and  erected  the  boilding» 
with  a  promptness  that  surprised  everybody. 
When  the  buildings  were  completed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  was  notified  and  a 
committee  asked  for  to  inspect  the  property. 
In  response  Superintendent  Higbee  appointed 
Hon.  Wm.  McNair.  of  Oil  City;  Hon.  S.  H. 
Miller,  of  Mercer;  Col.  S.  J.  Marlin,  of  Brook- 
ville ;  and  Col.  S.  M.  Ja<  kson,  of  Apollo,  as  a 
committee  to  act  with  the  Superintendents  of  the 
various  cities  and  counties  of  the  Eleventh 
Normal  School  district,  to  inspect  the  property 
and  make  a  report  to  the  State.  Friday.  Febh 
ruary  ist,  was  the  day  set  for  the  inspection. 
The  whole  town  had  on  its  gala  dress,  many 
of  the  citizens  had  decorated  their  houses  in  an 
artistic  manner,  and  everybody  seemed  anxious 
to  make  everybody  else  feel  at  home.  To  that 
end  the  people  had  appointed  the  following  re- 
ception committee:  John  Reed,  Chairman:  J. 
T.  Bingham,  Secretary ;  A.  W.  Christie,  W.  S. 
Bingham,  Wm.  Bingham,  Wm.  Crocker,  J.  H. 
Christley,  John  Campbell,  W.  H.  Uber,  Thomas 
Rhodes,  H.  E.  Bard,  Norman  Patterson,  W.G. 
Morrison,  Thomas  Wilson,  J.  N.  Watson. 
Harvey  Rodgers,  Hon.  J.  M.  Thompson,  J.  W. 
Brown,  W.  D.  Rennick,  and  J.  W.  Grooves. 

Col.  Marlin  and  Supt.  Dean  were  among  the 
first  arrivals  on  Thursday.  Prothonotary  Brown, 
Will  Heincman,  of  the  Tinus,  W.  A.  Beer,  of 
the  Herald,  and  a  number  of  others  also  came 
in  on  Thursday.  Dr.  Higbee  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  came  in  on  Friday 
morning,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the  town  was  fuU 
of  strangers. 

The  inspection  committee  met  at  the  Eyth 
House  and  organized  by  electing  Hon.  S.  H. 
Miller,  of  Mercer,  chairman.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  grounds  and  began  the  inspec- 
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tion  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building.  Be- 
fore 1 2  o'clock  they  had  made  their  rounds  and 
met  in  a  room  in  the  Ladies*  Dormitory,  while 
the  people  proceeded  to  get  their  dinners.  The 
good  women  who  had  charge  of  the  dining- 
room  were  kept  busy  for  several  hours  attend- 
ing to  the  multitude  which  came  for  dinner. 
While  dinner  was  in  progress  it  was  quietly 
made  known  that  the  committee  had  decided 
upon  a  favorable  report.  A  few  moments  after 
the  committee  had  concluded  its  deliberations, 
the  side  entrance  to  the  dining-room  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  storm  of  applause  from  the  people 
announced  that  Governor  Beaver  had  come. 
He  passed  up  to  the  head  of  the  hall  and,  after 
a  few  moments'  rest,  joined  the  committee  at 
dinner. 

Shortly  after  i  o'clock  the  people  began  to 
crowil  into  the  chapel.    At    1:30  the  Comet 
Band  opened  up  the  exercises  by  a  few  well 
chosen  airs.    Aoout  2  o'clock  the  committee 
filed  into  the  auditorium,  followed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  was  greeted  by  cheers.    After  the 
Governor  was  seated  on  the  rostrum,  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  seated  around 
him,  the  band  played  a  medley  of  patriotic  airs. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Pearson  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  moved  the  election  of  Hon.  John  M. 
Greer  Chairman  of  the  meeting.    Mr.  Greer,  on, 
taking  the  chair,  called  on  Rev.  Paden  to  I 
in  prayer,  after  which  the  Chairman  made  a 
brief  address  and  introduced  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Inspection.    Mr.  Miller  re- 
ported that  their  committee  had  found  the  work 
done  according  to  law,  and  that  the  property  of 
the  Slippery  Rock  Normal  School  Association 
had  been  recommended  to  the  State  as  entitled 
to  its  benefactions.    He  said  this  was  all  the  law 
required  them  to  do,  but  that  by  a  unanimous 
vote  they  had  passed  a  resolution  commending 
the  people  of  Centreville  and  vicinity  for  the 
wonderful  work  that  they  had  accomplished. 
Addresses  were  made  by  the  following  named 
persons:  Governor  Beaver,  Dr.  £.  £.  Higbee, 
lion.  Wm.  McNair,  Col.  Marlin,  Col.  Jackson, 
Supt.   Hamilton,  Supt.  J.  M.  Reed,  Supt.  Mor- 
row, Supt.  Collier,   Supt   Dean,  Supt  Knight, 
Prof.  Dodds,  Secretary  of  State  Chas.  W.  Stone, 
Dr.  Ketler,  of  Grove  Gity,  Principal  A.  J.  Davis, 
of  Clarion  State  Normal  School,  Prof.  McCly- 
monds,  of  Edinboro,  Supt.  Mackey,  of  Butler, 
and  Supt.  Snyder,  of  Butler  county.    Governor 
Beaver  spoke  in  his  happiest  vein,  and  in  his 
brief  speech    said   some   good   things  about 
energy,  enterprise,  and  citizenship.      The  other 
speeches  were  all  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
Prof.  1.  N.  Moore,  on  behalf  of  the   Y.  W. 
C.  T.  U.  of   Centreville,  presented  a  splen- 
didly bound  copy   of  the  Holy  Scriptures    to 
the  Normal    Association.    Rev.    Mr.    Wright 
accepted  the  Bible  in  behalf  of  the  Association. 
The  rooms  were  tastefully  decorated  with  ever- 
greens and  flags.    The  word  "  Welcome  "  was 
m  evergreen  above  the  rostrum,  and  "Long 
live  our  Governor,"  on  a  banner  in  the  rear  of 
the  hall,   ^e  Chairman  made  a  few  remarks 
and  then  pronounced  the  meeting  adjourned. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  audience  numbered  at 
least  fifteen  hundred  people. 


An  impromptu  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel 
on  Friday  night,  at  which  several  hundred  peo- 
ple were  present.  Superintendent  Snyder  called 
the  meeting  to  order,  and  after  some  appropriate 
remarks,  was  followed  by  Prof.  Fisher,  of  Fair- 
view;  Prof.  Galbreath.  of  Hillsboro,  Lawrence 
county;  Prof.  I.  N.  Moore,  of  Centreville ;  Prof. 
Howard,  Dr.  A.  M.  Patterson,  and  Thomas 
Coulter.  Refreshments  were  served  in  the  din- 
ing hall.  It  was  a  proper  termination  of  a  busy 
and  important  day's  work. 

The  stockholders  elected  the  following  twelve 
trustees,  who,  at  present  writing,  are  organized 
as  follows:  George  Maxwell,  President;  John 
C.  Kerr,  Vice  President;  Dr.  C.  W.  Bard,  Sec- 
retary; Neyman  Christley,  J.  E.  Bard,  Dr.  A. 
M.  Patterson,  Dr.  Benj.  Pearson,  Lewis  Patter- 
son, Wm.  Kauffman,  T.  S.  Coulter,  T.  E.  Patton, 
and  H.  P.  Griffeth. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 


PROVISIONS  OF  BILL  PROPOSED  BY  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION    COMMISSION. 


^*T^HE  comprehensive  bill  prepared  by  the 
1  Commission  on  Industrial  Education, 
was  introduced  some  two  weeks  since  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Harris- 
burg,  by  Hon.  Theodore  W.  Bean,  of  Nor- 
ristown,  a  member  of  the  Commission,  and 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation. 
.  The  bill  provides  that  a  sum  of  money 

"not  exceeding  one-sixth  of  the  amount  of 
school  tax  collected  in  any  year  in  any 
school  district,  may  be  expended  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  school 
of  manual  training,  including  industrial 
drawing  and  designing.  The  school  author- 
ities will  be  authorized  to  construct  and 
maintain  buildings,  class  rooms  and  work- 
shops for  operations  of  training  in  the 
mechanical  and  domestic  arts,  and  to  pro- 
vide necessary  material,  machinery,  tools, 
equipment  and  appliances  for  the  instruction 
of  pupils  of  both  sexes  in  the  elementary- 
branches  of  woodwork,  metal  work,  do- 
mestic economy  and  industrial  art. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^ 
shall  prescribe  one  course  of  exercises  iui 
each  of  the  branches  of  instruction  men- 
tioned, which  shall  be  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  graded  schools,    beginning; 
with  pupils  not  less  than   10  years  of  age, 
and  continuing  through  each  of  the  succes- 
sive grades  established  from  time  to  time. 
There  shall  be  another  course  for  ungraded 
schools.     The  exercises  in  each  course  shall 
not  require  less  than  two  hours  nor  more* 
than  six  hours  per  week.     Whenever  any 
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number  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  adult 
inhabitants  of  a  school  district  shall  petition 
the  school  authorities  to  introduce  a  branch 
of  manual  training,  they  shall  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  do  so. 
^  Whenever  in  any  school  district  a  sum  of 
money  not  less  than  ^500  shall  be  raised  by 
special  school  tax  or  by  subscription,  or 
both,  for  the  establishment  or  maintenance 
of  a  manual  training  school,  a  sum  equal  to* 
the  amount  so  raised,  but  not  exceeding 
^3000  in  any  year,  shall  be  paid  to  the  dis- 
trict from  the  State  Treasury,  provided  that 
the  whole  amount  so  paid  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  not  in  any  year  exceed  ^100,000. 
School  authorities  of  adjacent  districts  may 
unite  the  funds  raised  by  them  in  either  of  the 
ways  provided  for,  or  any  portions  thereof, 
under  regulations  mutually  agreed  upon  and 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent,  for 
a  school  or  schools  of  manual  training  or  to 
employ  instructors  of  such  training  in  some 
or  all  of  the  ordinary  schools.  No  State 
money  appropriated  for  manual  training 
shall  be  used  to  teach  any  specific  trade. 
The  manual  training  may  be  taught  in  even- 
ing classes,  open  to  all  pupils  of  school  age 
residing  in  the  district,  whether  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  or  not.  Whenever  any 
building  shall  be  erected  or  re-arranged  for 
public  school  purposes,  a  suitable  room  or 
rooms  shall  be  provided  therein  for  manual 
training. 

Every  Normal  school  connected  with  the 
public-school  system,  shall  establish  not 
later  than  the  opening  of  the  fall  session  of 
1889,  and  thereafter  regularly  maintain,  a 
course  of  instruction,  prescribed  by  the 
State  Superintendent,  in  the  elements  of 
woodwork  for  all  pupils  in  the  regular 
courses,  to  be  so  graded  as  to  include  not 
less  than  forty  exercises  of  two  hours  each, 
not  more  than  three  of  which  shall  be  held 
in  a  week.  Instruction  in  sewing,  cooking, 
etc.,  shall  be  prescribed  for  young  women, 
and  in  metal  work  for  young  men.  Each 
Normal  School  is  to  receive  f  5000  from  the 
State  for  the  necessary  buildings,  machinery, 
tools,  etc.,  and  f  2000  annually  for  the  main- 
tenance of  instruction,  including  industrial 
drawing  and  design.  After  April  i,  1890, 
no  certificate  or  diploma  for  teaching  shall 
be  granted  by  any  Normal  School  to  any 
graduate  or  other  person  who  shall  not  have 
completed  a  course  of  training  in  woodwork, 
equivalent  to  at  least  sixty  hours,  nor  shall 
any  city,  county  or  borough  Superintendent 
grant  any  such  certificate  after  June  i,  1892, 
to  any  person  who  shall  not  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  that  training. 


THE  LESSON  OF  PATRIOTISM. 


OBSERVANCE  OF  WASHINGTON  S   BIRTHDAY^ 
PRESENTATION  OF  FLAGS  TO  SCHOOLS. 


THE  flag  symbolizes  nationality,  and 
should  be  dear  to  all  good  citizens. 
Our  boys  and  girls  should  be  educated  fo 
know  it  in  its  splendid  history,  to  love  it 
for  what  it  means  to  ourselves  as  a  nation, 
and  to  revere  it  for  its  vast  promise  of  good 
to  the  human  race.  Patriotic  songs  should 
be  sung  in  our  schools,  lessons  in  patriotism 
given  everywhere.  Days  memorable  in  oar 
national  history  should  not  be  permitted  to 
pass  unnoted.  The  flag-staff  upon  the  school 
building  and  the  national  colors  displayed 
therefrom  to  commemorate  great  events  in 
our  history  on  their  recurring  anniversaries, 
would  have  a  most  wholesome  influence, 
not  only  in  arousing  the  interest  of  pupils, 
but  also  in  quickening  the  patriotic  instincts 
of  the  community  at  large.  We  do  not 
mean  that  the  flag  should  float  from  the 
staff  all  the  while — to  be  worn  to  tatters, 
then  put  aside  and  thought  of  no  more; 
but  that  it  should  be  preserved  with  care, 
displayed  on  special  occasions,  and  always 
to  emphasize  some  event  great  or  glorious 
in  our  national  history. 

It  was  a  good  thought  of  some  one  con- 
nected with  the  order  of  American  Mechanics 
or  of  the  order  of  Patriotic  Sons  of  Amer- 
ica to  present  flags'  to  the  schools.  These 
orders  are  very  strong  in  many  localities, 
and  they  have  distributed  hundreds,  and 
indeed  thousands,  of  beautiful  flags.  Their 
action  in  Lancaster  is  representative  of  other 
parts  of  the  State,  and  we  take  pleasure  in 
giving  some  extended  report  of  Washing- 
ton's birthday  as  observed  February  22d, 
in  this  city. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  School  Board, 
held  on  the  evening  of  January  14,  a  peti- 
tion was  presented  to  the  Directors  signed 
by  representatives  of  the  American  Me- 
chanics, Juniors  and  Seniors,  and  the  Sons 
of  America,  asking  permission  to  place  an 
American  flag  on  the  High  School  building 
and  American  flags  in  the  study  halls  of  all 
the  school  houses  on  Washington's  birthday, 
"  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  him  who 
was  'first  in  war,  first  in  peace  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,'  with  the  sole 
idea  of  inculcating  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  youth  of  the  present  generation 
that  love  of  America  and  her  institutions 
which  will  bear  fruit  in  the  years»to  come ; 
and  to  teach  them  to  love,  revere,  admire, 
and,  if  need  be,   die  in  defense  of  those 
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principles  of  which  that  flag  is  the  symbol." 
The  petition  was  granted,  and  since  then 
committees  of  the  above-named  organiza- 
tions, with  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Wylie  as  chairman, 
have  been  busily  at  work  making  all  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  presentation 
of  the  flags.  It  was  decided  that  there 
should  be  a  parade  of  the  American  Me- 
chanics and  Sons  of  America  prior  to  the 
presentation,  and  at  1:30  o'clock,  Captain 
Wm.  D.  Stauflfer  acting  as  chief  marshal, 
the  parade  moved,  reaching  the  Court  House 
a  few  minutes  before  3  o'clock,  where  an  im- 
mense audience  was  assembled  and  where  a 
chorus  of  250  pupilsK>f  the  High  Schools, 
together  with  the  High  School  orchestra, 
were  in  position  ready  for  their  share  in  the 
observance  of  the  day.  The  following  was 
the  programme  of  exercises : 

Prayer — Rev.  M.  Frayne. 

Chonis— Our  Flag  0*ct  Us  Waving  (G.  Verdi).  Aii^An. 
vll  Chorus  from  "  II  Trovatore  " 

Chorus— New  Hail  Columbia  (F.  Hopkinson,  O.  W. 
Holmes).  Last  three  verses  wriiten  for  Centennial  of  adoption 
of  Constitution  of  United  Sutes. 

Chorus — Columbia,  God  Preserve  Thee  Free.  Air— Aus- 
trian Hymn. 

Presentation  of  Flag  to  High  School. 

Presentation  Address— Rev.  J.  W.  Meminger. 

Response  by  City  Supt.  Buehrle. 

InstrumenUl— Selections  from  "II  Trovatore*'  (G.  Verdi), 
High  School  Orchestra. 

Chorus — Rataplan,  from  "Daughter  of  Regiment"  (G. 
Donizetti). 

Chorus— The  Scout,  (F.  Campana). 

Presentation  to  other  schools. 

Presenution  Address— Rev.  J.  R.  T.  Gray. 

Response— Dr.  M.  W.  Raub. 

Instnimental— Selections  from  "Mariuna*'  (W.  V.  Wal- 
lace), High  School  Orchestra. 

Chorus— My  Countiy,  'tis  of  Thee  (S.  F.  Smith). 

Chorus— Star  Spangled  Banner,  (Francis  Scott  Key). 

Recitations  by  pupUs  of  High  Schools. 

Poem— To  the  American  FUg  (J.  Rodman  Drake),  Ada  M. 
Cochran. 

Address-"  The  Immortal  Memory  of  George  Washington,** 
Harry  I.  Evans  Speech  of  the  Irish  Orator,  Charies  Phillips, 
made  nearly  seventy-five  years  ago,  at  a  public  dinner  in  Ire- 
land, previous  to  proposmg  the  above  toast. 

Chorus— Our  Flag  is  There  (written  by  an  officer  of  the  War 
of  x8ia). 

Chorus— Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean  (D.  T.  Shaw). 

Doxology — Praise  God  from  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow. 

The  vocal  music  was  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  Carl  Matz,  instructor  of  music  in 
the  high  schools,  the  orchestra  under  Prof. 
Thorbahn.  The  large  four-page  programme 
showed  the  flag  printed  in  colors,  gave  the 
words  of  all  the  songs  in  generous  type, 
and  on  its  fourth  page  a  fine  picture  of 
Washington,  with/a^  simile  of  his  autograph, 
and  beneath  it  the  following  extract  from 
an  address  by  President  Wm.  Henry  Har- 
rison, grandfather  of  our  newly- inaugurated 
President  Harrison : 

Hard,  hard  indeed,  was  the  contest  for 
freedom  and  the  struggle  for  independence. 
The  golden  sun  of  liberty  had  well-nigh  set  in 
the  gloom  of  an  eternal  night,  ere  its  radiant 
beams  illumined  our  western  horizon.  Had  not 
the  tutelar  saint  of  Columbia  hovered  about 
the  American  camp,  and  presided  over  her  des- 
tinies, Freedom  must  soon  have  met  an  un- 


timely grave.  Never  can  we  sufficiently  ad- 
mire the  wisdom  of  those  statesmen,  and  the 
skill  and  bravery  of  those  unconquerable  vet- 
erans, who,  by  their  unwearied  exertions  in  the 
cabinet  and  in  the  field,  achieved  for  us  the 
glorious  Revolution.  Never  can  we  duly  appre- 
ciate the  merits  of  a  Washington,  who,  with 
but  a  handful  of  undisciplined  yeomanry^  tri- 
umphed over  a  royal  army,  and  prostrated  the 
Lion  of  England  at  the  feet  of  the  American 
Eagle.  His  name,  so  terrible  to  his  foes,  so 
welcome  to  his  friends,  shall  live  forever  upon 
the  brightest  page  of  the  historian,  and  be  re- 
membered with  the  wannest  emotions  of  grati- 
tude and  pleasure,  by  those  whom  he  has  con- 
tributed to  make  happy,  and  by  all  mankind, 
when  kings  and  princes  and  nobles  for  ages 
shall  have  sunk  into  their  merited  oblivion. 
Unlike  them,  he  needs  not  the  assistance  of  the 
sculptor  or  the  architect  to  perpetuate  his  mem- 
ory. He  needs  no  princely  dome,  no  monu- 
mental pile,  no  stately  pyramid,  whose  tower- 
ing height  shall  pierce  the  stormy  clouds,  and 
rear  its  lofty  head  to  Heaven  to  tell  posterity 
his  fame.  His  deeds,  his  worthy  deeds,  alone 
have  rendered  him  immortal! 

Rev.  J.  W.  Meminger,  in  presenting 
the  flag  to  the  High  School,  spoke  substan- 
tially as  follows : 

On  behalf  of  the  oi|^anizations  assembled 
here,  I  present  to  our  highly  esteemed  Board 
of  School  Directors  our  country's  flag.  This 
flag  is  presented  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
highest  motives  of  education  and  patriotism, 
represents  the  toil  and  struggle  and  sacrifice,  all 
that  is  highest,  holiest  and  most  sacred  in  our 
national  life.  It  is  the  ensign  of  liberty  through- 
out the  world.  To  appreciate  our  flag  we  must 
appreciate  our  liberty,  to  appreciate  our  liberty 
we  must  know  what  it  is  and  what  it  cost. 

Liberty  about  which  men  dream,  for  which 
they  have  struggled  and  died,  was  not  born  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  nor  at  Bunker  Hill,  nor  York- 
town  ;  it  lies  deep  in  the  human  soul ;  is  im- 
mortal and  eternal  as  God.  Why  then  have 
we  not  had  it  through  all  the  ages  ?  I  answer, 
because  men  did  not  seem  to  know  that  liberty 
and  law  are  allied  forces ;  that  the  more  per- 
fectly we  observe  law  the  more  perfect  our 
liberty  will  be.  What  philosopher  gave  the 
world  the  thought  that  these  forces  are  allied  ? 
The  one  who  said :  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  Standing 
on  the  height  of  the  centuries  and  looking 
through  all  the  universe  of  God,  I  see  it  is  the 
use  and  mastery  of  things  that  makes  men  free: 
that  gives  them  liberty,  power  over  earth,  air, 
bea,  over  the  elements,  over  human  weakness 
and  passion,  that  enables  them  to  stand  forth 
a  little  lower  than  the  angels  crowned  with 
glory  and  honor.  For  this  liberty  let  every 
faculty  be  developed ;  let  every  power  of  the 
soul  be  energized  and  quickened;  let  all  the 
powers  of  the  harmoniously-acting  man  stand 
forth  in  perfect  freedom. 

For  this  growth  in  knowledge,  in  strength,  in 
liberty,  we  have  our  public  schools.  They  are 
the  very  fountains  of  intelligence,  at  which 
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millions  of  our  children  may  drink  the  waters 
of  a  higher,  broader  life,  They  are  the  safe- 
euards  of  the  nation's  life.  They  are  the  gar- 
dens in  which  is  growing  to-day  a  fruitage 
more  rich  and  rare  than  any  the  world  has 
known.  How  fitting  and  ]>roper,  then,  that  the 
schools  which  give  us  physical,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  liberty  should  have  our  star  spangled 
banner,  the  ensign  of  national  liberty,  unfurled 
to  the  breeze.  Men  did  not  have  national 
liberty — our  flag  was  not  possible — ^in  the  past, 
because  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  nationalities 
of  the  olden  time  believed  that  liberty  was 
something  held  in  trust  by  thrones,  by  em- 
pires, by  families,  and  could  be  meted  out  or 
recalled  at  will.  The  brotherhood  of  man  was 
not  dreamed  of  till  the  Galilean  came  to  declare 
it.  He  gave  us  the  idea  of  democracy,  of  repub- 
licanism. He  set  a  new  force  to  work  against 
Csesarism.  He  told  the  children  of  Abr^am, 
the  Roman,  the  Greek,  that  before  God  and  in- 
human government  all  men  are  equal,  and  for 
living  and  teachinj^  that  great  thought  he  died 
on  Calvary,  but  his  cross  became  the  centre  of 
a  new  civilization.  The  New  Testament  is  the 
text-book  of  human  liberty.  .  .  . 

But  this  is  Washington's  birthday,  and  there 
is  no  marble  white  enough  on  which  to  carve 
the  name  of  the  Father  of  his  country.  Let  us 
see  how  much  of  it  is  traced  upon  our  hearts ; 
let  us  see  if  the  idea  of  liberty  set  forth  by  the  Gal- 
ilean and  the  thought  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
found  a  place  in  his  life.  We  need  but  see  that 
he  not  only  declined  a  kingdom  but  founded  a 
republic.  He  believed  in  self  government.  If 
I  coutd  strike  to-day  one  golden  chord  that 
would  sound  the  beauty  and  power  of  Wash- 
ington's life,  it  would  be  an  eye  for  duty  within 
and  opportunity  without 

I  want  our  Bible,  our  schools,  our  flag  to 
teach  this  thou^t,  to  fill  every  child  in  America 
with  a  in^eat  vision  of  the  sublime  reach  and 
possibilitv  within  the  soul ;  of  sublime  possibility 
that  dwells  in  the  great  world  of  material  op- 
portunity :  of  thought  and  life  that  lie  like  an 
ever-surging  sea  about  our  onward  way.  "The 
Virginia  boy  heard  the  sound  of  the  distant 
cataract,  and  thought  of  far-off  rivers,  fertile 
vales,  lofty  mountains,  dense  forests ;  but  back 
of  that  and  beyond  he  saw  another  America, 
rich  in  everything  that  God  has  given  to  man — 
her  rivers,  bearers  of  commerce;  her  moun- 
tains, stored  with  gold  and  silver,  coal  and  iron  ; 
noble  cities,  sp&ndid  capitals,  magnificent 
homes ;  and,  back  of  that,  social  joys,  love  and 
life,  happiness  and  peace — all  men  free,  one 
man's  vote  as  good  as  another;  all  men  equsd 
— over  all  waving  the  star-spangled  banner. 
This  vision  was  the  inspiration  of  his  life.  Let 
us  realize  his  sense  of  duty,  of  loyalty ;  let  us 
find  love  of  knowledge  and  truth,  love  of  virtue, 
love  of  country,  love  of  God,  to  be  the  inspira- 
tion of  life.  This  flag  represents  the  idea,  the 
principle,  that  runs  through  all. 

In  accepting  the  flag  Dr.  R.  K.  Buehrle, 
Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  city, 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  lessons  it 
must  inculcate,  and  pledged  himself,  as  its 


custodian,  that  it  should  be  displayed  on  all 
days  proper  for  national  observance.  The 
flag  will  float  nearly  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent,  and  will  be 
run  up,  upon  his  order,  by  the  janitor  of 
the  High  School  building. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gray,  in  presenting  the  flags  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  other  schools, 
spoke  much  as  follows : 

Never  did  I  undertake  a  task,  lying  outside 
my  ministerial  work,  more  thoroughly  in  har- 
mony with  my  own  feelings  and  principles, 
than  the  one  which  I  now  perform.  I  do  not 
know  whose  brain  conceived  the  idea  of  plac- 
ing the  emblem  of  our  nationality  over  and 
within  our  public  school  buildings,  but  to  me 
that  idea  was  a  patriotic  inspiration. 

This  is  distinctively  the  age  of  object-teach- 
ing. Our  ablest  educators  believe  that  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruction  to 
children  is  by  placing  before  their  eyes,  if  pos- 
sible, the  object  about  which  instruction  is 
given.  If  the  object  itself  cannot  be  shown, 
then  the  next  best  thing  is  a  model  of  that  ob- 
ject, or  at  least  a  picture  of  it.  In  our  well- 
equipped  school-rooms  are  models  of  geometric 
forms,  globes,  collections  of  plants  and  miner- 
als, raised  maps,  charts  and  pictures.  The 
ceremonies  of  this  dav  are  in  harmony  with  the 
educational  theory  of" our  time.  This  is  simply 
the  application  of  an  accepted  principle  to  the 
education  of  our  children  in  patriotism.  The 
flag,  wavine  its  proud  folds  over  our  High 
School  building,  and  occupying  an  honored 
place  in  all  the  study  halls,  will  unite  in  the 
minds  of  the  children,  education  in  patriotism 
with  education  in  all  branches  of  knowledge. 
And,  in  my  opinion,  he  or  she  will  be  a  wise 
teacher  who  will  make  the  flag  of  our  country 
the  object  of  many  a  lesson  which  will  fill  the 
children's  hearts  with  devotion  to  their  country, 
and  make  them  appreciate  the  principles  of 
liberty  under  law,  eauality  before  G<k1  and 
man,  and  fraternity  oetween  North,  South, 
East  and  West,  which  that  flag  symbolizes. 

We  cannot  teach  religion  in  our  public  schools, 
because  we  have  no  State  church ;  but  I  believe 
die  Bible  ought  to  be  there,  because,  no  matter 
what  our  creed  may  be,  we  all  believe  in  the 
Book.  And  so  I  oelieve  that  the  flag  should 
be  there ;  for  while  we  honesdy  differ  on  politi- 
cal questions,  to  every  patriot  the  flag  is  the 
emblem  of  his  country,  and  under  it  all  parties 
unite  in  loyalty  and  devotion.  Every  Amer^ 
ican,  whether  a  citizen  by  birth  or  adoption,  is 
certainly  willing  that  his  children  snail  be 
taught  to  reverence  the  flag  and  to  stand  by  it 
in  time  of  peril. 

There  come  to  me  to-day  recollections  of  an 
impressive  scene  which  I  witnessed  in  1861. 
The  students  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School 
erected  a  lofty  flag-stafi"  upon  the  building,  pur- 
chased a  cosUy  flag,  and  threw  it  to  the  breeze 
amid  ceremonies  very  similar  to  those  of  thb 
occasion.  Many  of  die  students,  who  partici- 
pated in  those  ceremonies,  followed  the  flag  on 
weary  marches  and  on  bloody  fields,  or  fought 
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beneath  its  folds  on  ships  of  war  along  our 
coast,  or  on  our  mighty  rivers.  Then  all  was 
excitement  and  anxiety ;  but  how  nobly  men  of 
an  parties  rallied  round  the  flag.  That  object- 
lesson,  in  its  influence  upon  the  youn^  men, 
was  worth  a  thousand  orations.  How  different 
the  circumstances  under  which  we  gather  on 
this  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
"Father  of  his  country.'*  May  God  grant  that 
none  of  these  boys  and  young  men  may  ever 
be  called  upon  to  "rally  round  the  flag,"  pledging 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor  in  its  defence ;  but,  should  the  fla^  ever 
be  assailed,  at  home  or  abroad,  may  their  love 
of  their  country  be  like  his  who  wrote  the  im- 
mortal order,  "If  any  man  attempts  to  haul 
down  the  Americah  flag,  shoot  him  on  the 
spot" 

The  flags  were  received  in  a  brief  but 
forcible  reply  by  Dr.  M.  W.  Ranb,  an  active 
member  of  the  Board  of  School  Directors, 
who  assured  the  great  audience  that,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  the  teaching  of  the 
lesson  of  patriotism  should  be  encouraged 
through  the  aid  of  the  flags,  and  in  all  other 
ways  possible  in  the  schools. 

We  give  space  also,  as  matter  of  much  in- 
terest in  this  connection,  the  speech  of  Hon. 
Charles  Phillips,  the  famous  Irish  orator  of 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  (recited  by 
Master  Evans),  on  the  occasion  of  a  public 
dinner  in  Ireland : 

The  mention  of  America  has  never  failed  to 
fill  me  with  the  most  lively  emotions.  In  my  ear- 
liest infancy,  that  tender  season  when  impres- 
sions, at  once  the  most  permanent  and  the  most 
powerful,  are  likely  to  be  made,  the  story  of  her 
then  recent  struggle  raised  a  throb  in  every 
heart  that  loved  liberty,  and  wrung  a  reluctant 
tribute  even  from  discomfited  oppression.  I  saw 
her  spurning  the  luxuries  that  would  enervate, 
and  the  legions  that  would  intimidate  ;  dashing 
from  her  Tips  the  poisoned  cup  of  European 
servitude,  and  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her 
protracted  conflict,  displaying  a  magnanimity 
that  defied  misfortune,  and  a  moderation  that 
gave  new  grace  to  victory.  It  was  the  first 
vision  of  my  childhood;  it  will  descend  with  me 
to  the  grave. 

Who  can  deny  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
country  presents  a  subject  for  human  con- 
gratulation !  Who  can  deny  that  its  gigantic  ad- 
vancement offers  a  field  for  the  most  rational 
conjecture!  Who  shall  say  that  when,  in  its 
follies  or  its  crimes,  the  Old'  World  may  have 
interred  all  the  pride  of  its  power,  and  all  the 
pomp  of  its  civilization,  human  nature  may  not 
find  its  destined  renovation  in  the  New  !  For 
myself,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  when  our  temples  and  our 
trophies  shall  have  mouldered  in  the  dust, 
and  when  the  glories  of  our  name  shall 
be  but  the  legend  of  tradition,  philosophy  will 
nse  again  in  the  sky  of  her  Franklin,  and  glory 
rekindle  at  the  urn  of  her  Washington. 

Is  this  the  vision  of  a  romantic  fancy  ?    Is  it 


even  improbable  ?  Is  it  half  so  improbable  as 
the  events  which  for  the  last  twenty  years  have 
rolled  like  successive  tides  over  the  surface  of 
the  European  world,  each  erasing  the  impres- 
sions that  preceded  it?  Thousands  upon 
thousands  I  know  there  are,  who  will  consider 
this  supposition  as  wild  and  whimsical,  but  they 
have  dwelt  with  little  reflection  upon  the 
records  of  the  past.  They  have  but  ill  observed 
the  never-ceasing  progress  of  national  rise,  and 
national  ruin.  They  form  their  judgment  on 
the  deceitful  stability  of  the  present  hour,  never 
considering^  the  innumerable  monarchies  and 
republics  in  former  days,  apparently  as  perma- 
nent, whose  very  existence  is  now  become  a 
subject  of  speculation,  I  had  almost  said  of 
skepticism. 

I  appeal  to  History.  Tell  me,  thou  reverend 
chronicler  of  the  grave,  can  ambition,  wealth, 
commerce,  or  heroism,  secure  to  an  empire  the 
permanency  of  its  possessions?  Alas!  Troy 
thought  so  once,  yet  the  land  of  Priam  lives 
only  in  song !  Thebes  thought  so  once,  yet  her 
hundred  gates  have  crumbled,  and  her  monu- 
ments are  as  the  dust  which  they  were  vainly 
made  to  commemorate !  So  thought  Palmyra ; 
but  where  is  she  ?  So  thought  the  countries  of 
Demosthenes  and  Leonidas,  yet  Sparta  is  tram- 
pled by  the  timid  slave,  and  Athens  is  insulted  by 
the  servile  Ottoman.  The  days  of  their  glory 
are  as  if  they  never  had  been  ;  and  the  island 
which  was  then  a  speck,  rude  and  neglected  in 
the  barren  ocean,  now  rivals  the  ubiquity  of 
their  commerce,  the  glory  of  their  arms,  the 
force  of  their  philosophy,  the  elocjuence  of  their 
senate,  and  the  inspiration  of  their  bards! 

Who  shall  say  then,  contemplating  the  past, 
that  England,  proud  and  powerful  as  she  ap- 
pears, may  not  one  day  be  what  Athens  />,  and 
the  youne  America  yet  soar  to  be  what  Athens 
was  !  Who  shall  say,  that  when  the  European 
column  shall  have  mouldered,  and  the  night  of 
barbarism  obscured  its  very  ruins,  that  mighty 
continent  may  not  emerge  from  the  horizon 
to  rule  for  its  time  sovereign  of  the  ascendant ! 

Such,  sir,  is  the  natural  progress  of  human 
operations,  and  such,  the  unsubstantial  mock- 
ery of  human  pride.  But  I  should,  perhaps, 
apologize  for  this  digression.  The  tombs  are  at 
best  a  sad,  although  instructive  subject.  At  all 
events,  they  are  ill  suited  to  such  an  hour  as 
this.  I  shall  endeavor  to  atone  for  it,  by  turn- 
ing to  a  theme  which  the  tombs  cannot  in  urn, 
or  revolutions  alter. 

It  is  the  custom  of  your  board,  and  a  noble 
one  it  is,  to  deck  the  cup  of  the  gay  with  the 
garland  of  the  great.  Allow  me  to  add  one 
flower  to  the  chaplet.  which,  though  it  sprung  in 
a  foreign  soil,  is  not  exotic ;  virtue  planted  it,  and 
it  is  naturalized  everywhere. 

I  see  you  concur  with  me  that  it  matters 
very  little  what  immediate  spot  may  be  the 
birthplace  of  such  a  man  as  Washington.  No 
people  can  claim,  no  country  can  appropriate 
him.  The  boon  of  Providence  to  the  human 
race,  his  fame  is  eternity,  and  his  residence 
creation.  Though  it  was  the  defeat  of  our 
arms,  and  the  disgrace  of  our  policy,  I  almost 
bless   the   convulsion  in  whicn   he  had   his 
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origin.  In  the  production  of  Washington,  it 
does  really  appear  as  if  nature  was  endeavoring 
to  improve  upon  herself,  and  that  all  the  vir- 
tues of  the  ancient  world  were  but  so  many 
studies  preparatory  to  the  patriot  of  the  new. 
Individual  instances  no  aoubt  there  were, 
splendid  examples  of  some  single  qualification. 
Caesar  was  merciful,  Scipio  was  continent, 
Hannibal  was  patient;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
Washington  to  blend  them  all  in  one,  and  like 
the  lovely  masterpiece  of  the  Grecian  ardst,  to 
exhibit  in  one  glow  of  associated  beauty,  the 
pride  of  every  model,  and  the  perfection  of 
every  master.  As  a  general,  he  marshalled 
the  peasant  into  a  veteran,  and  supplied  by 
discipline  the  absence  of  experience.  As  a 
statesman  he  enlarged  the  policy  of  the  cabinet 
into  the  most  comprehensive  system  of  general 
advantage;  and  such  was  the  wisdom  of  his 
views,  and  the  philosoohy  of  his  counsels,  that 
to  'the  general  and  the  statesman,  he  almost 
added  the  character  of  the  sage.  A  conqueror, 
he  was  untainted  with  the  crime  of  blood;  a 
revolutionist,  he  was  free  from  any  stain  of 
treason,  for  aggression  commenced  the  con- 
test, and  his  country  called  him  to  the  com- 
mand. Liberty  unsheathed  his  sword,  neces- 
sity stained,  victory  returned  it. 

If  he  had  paused  here.  History  might  have 
doubted  what  station  to  assign  him,  whether  at 
the  head  of  her  citizens  or  soldfers,  her  heroes 
or  her  patriots.  But  the  last  glorious  act 
crowns  his  career,  and  banishes  ail  hesitation. 
Who,  like  Washington,  after  having  emanci- 
pated a  hemisphere,  declined  its  crown,  and 
preferred  the  retirement  of  domestic  life  to  the 
adoration  of  a  land  he  might  be  sdmost  said  to 
have  created ! 

How  shall  we  rank  thee  upon  glory's  page, 
Thou  more  than  soldier,  and  just  less  than  sage? 
All  thou  hast  been  reflects  less  fame  on  thee, 
Far  less,  than  all  thou  hast  forborne  to  be. 

Such,  sir,  is  the  testimony  of  one  not  to  be 
accused  of  partiality  in  his  estimate  of  America. 
Happy,  proud  America!  The  lightnings  of 
heaven  yielded  to  your  philosophy !  The  tempta- 
tions of  earth  could  not  seduce  your  patriotism  ! 
I  have  the  honor,  sir,  of  proposing  to  you  as 
a  toast, — "The  immortal  memory  of  George 
Washington." 

The  exercises  throughout  were  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  everybody.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  programme  the  parade  was  re-formed 
and  moved  out  to  the  High  School  building. 
Here  the  flag  was  finally  raised  to  its  place 
over  the  tower,  where  it  can  be  seen  from 
all  parts  of  the  city.  It  will  be  an  educa- 
ting influence  to  the  entire  community.  For 
when  the  " High  School  flag"  goes  up,  not 
only  will  the  boys  and  girls  with  their 
teachers  in  all  the  schools,  but  men  and 
women  by  hundreds  and  thousands  through- 
out the  city,  comment  upon. or  inquire  after 
the  occasion  of  its  display. 

It  was  a  good  thing  to  do.  We  heartily 
thank  the  patriotic  men  who  have  done  it, 


and  trust  the  good  work  may  go  forward 
through  societies,  and  through  Boards  of 
Directors,  whenever  opportunity  offers,  until 
the  flag  shall  tell  its  stor)r  on  all  proper  oc- 
casions everywhere,  not  '  only  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  bat 
throughout  the  entire  Nation. 


COURSE  OF  READING  IN  MUSIC. 


THE  literature  of  music  claims  its  share  of 
attention,  and  the  course  of  reading  pro-  ' 
posed  by  the  Musical  Heraldy  as  presented 
in  the  following  communication  from  Prof. 
Geo.  C.  Young,  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Kutztown,  commends  itself  to  the  consid- 
eration of  all  persons  interested  in  'Hhe  di- 
vine art."  Prof.  Young  is  a  devoted  lover 
of  music,  and  a  competent  and  successful 
teacher  of  this  branch  of  study  and  practice. 
He  is  very  favorably  known  also,  in  manj 
of  our  eastern  counties,  where,  for  a  numb^ 
of  years,  he  has  conducted  the  music  at  the 
annual  sessions  of  their  county  institutes. 
Whatever  he  sees  fit  to  endorse  we  accept 
as  good.     He  says : 

Messrs.  Editors  :  Knowing  your  earnest  and 
constant  efforts  in  behalf  of  musical  culture,  and 
having  for  years  desired  to  see  a  greater  growth 
in  the  intellectual  attainments  of  both  the  ama- 
teur and  professional  musician,  I  beg  a  little 
space  in  your  valuable  Journal  in  order  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  project  re- 
cently inaugurated  by  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Boston  Musical  Herald, 

This  project  is  a  three  years'  Musical  Reading 
Course.  Its  aim  is  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
study  of  music  in  all  its  bearings,  and  will  there- 
fore include  in  its  scope  Musical  Literature. 
Biography,  History,  Art,  and  Science,  all  of 
which  will  prove  not  only  entertaining  but  in- 
structive, and  will  become  a  very  desirable 
acquisition  to  every  one  who  has  aught  to  do 
with,  and  is  thoroughly  interested  in,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  art  universal. 

The  course  will  not  be  expensive,  requiring 
simply  a  subscription  to  the  Boston  Musical 
Herald^  which  costs  but  one  dollar  per  year,  and 
a  small  outlay  for  the  necessary  books.  None 
of  the  books  will  include  any  mathematical 
works  or  foreign  languages,  living  or  dead. 
Forty  minutes  daily  will  be  sufficient  to  complete 
one  year's  reading  with  perfect  ease.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  registered  members  will 
receive  a  set  of  questions  upon  the  year's  work. 
These  questions,  which  are  to  be  answered  as 
far  as  possible  from  memory,  will  be  carefully 
examined,  filed  and  credit  given,  and  upon  the 
completion  of  the  course,  a  certificate  will  be 
granted  The  certificate,  which  will  be  signed 
by  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Herald,  will  veiy 
materiallv  aid  all  who  wish  to  enlarge  their 
sphere  of  usefulness,  and  to  extend  their  influ- 
ence beyond  their  present  lines  of  work. 
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The  advantages  of  such  a  course  of  reading 
and  study  are  so  apparent,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  any  of  them.  I  shall  simply 
trust  that  this  brief  reference  to  a  most  praise- 


worthy object  will  be  sufficient  to  interest  some 
among  your  readers  in  its  behalf,  feeling  as- 
sured that  they  will  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  cul- 
ture and  influence  hitherto  unknown. 


Official  Department. 


NEW  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  February  4,  1889. 
In  compliance  with  an  Act  of  Assembly 
requiring  public  notice  to  be  given  concern- 
ing the  establishment  of  State  Normal 
Schools,  I  do  hereby  give  notice  that  the 
Normal  school  located  at  Centreville,  Butler 
county,  having  been  duly  inspected  by  a 
Committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  is 
officially  recognized  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  said  Committee,  as  a  State  Normal 
School,  for  the  Eleventh  District,  composed 
of  the  counties  of  Allegheny,  Beaver  and 
Butler.  E.  E.  Higbee, 

Supt,  Pub,  Instruction, 


official  report  of  inspectors. 


To  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction:  The  undersigned  In- 
spectors appointed  by  you,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Governor,  in  pursuance  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Seventh  Section  of  the 
"Act  to  provide  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State,"  ap- 
proved the  20th  day  of  May,  1857,  together 
with  the  Superintendents  of  the  counties  of 
Allegheny,  Beaver  and  Butler,  and  also  the 
City  and  Borough  Superintendents  within 
the  District,  ex-officio  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, whose  names  are  last'  subscribed,  do 
report: 

That  on  due  notice  received  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  they  did 
personally,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  wit: 
On  February  the  ist,  1889,  visit  and  care- 
My  inspect  the  proposed  Normal  School 
located  at  Centreville,  Butler  county,  Pa., 
and  after  a  thorough  examination  thereof, 
of  its  general  arrangement  and  facilities  for 
instruction,  we  do  approve  the  same  and 
find  that  they  come  fully  up  to  the  provisions 
of  the  "Act  to  provide  for  the  due  training 
of  teachers  for  the  Common  Schools  of  the 
State,"  approved  the  20th  day  of  May,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  and 
its  supplements. 

We,  therefore,  certify  the  same  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  with  our 
opinbn  that  the  proposed  Normal  School  at 


Centreville  has  fully  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  Act  and  its  supplements, 
as  far  as  can  be  done  before  going  into  ope- 
ration under  the  same,  and  we  unanimously 
recommend  that  it  shall  forthwith  be  recog- 
nized as  a  State  Normal  School  for  the 
Eleventh  Normal  School  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, composed  of  the  counties  of  Alle- 
gheny, Beaver  and  Butler. 

S.  M.  Jackson,  Apollo,  Armstrong  Co., 
Samuel  H.  Miller,  Mercer,  Mercer  Co., 
Silas  J.  Marlin,  Brookville,  Jefferson  Co., 
William  McNair,  Oil  City,  Venango  Co., 
Samuel  Hamilton,  Supt.  Allegheny  Co., 
J.  M.  Reed,  Supt.  Beaver  Co., 
J.  L.  Snyder,  Supt.  Butler  Co., 
John  Morrow,  Supt.  Allegheny  City, 
Ebenezer  Mackey,  Borough  Supt.  Butler, 
Butler  Co., 

M.  L.  Knight,  Borough  Supt.  Beaver  Falls, 
Beaver  Co.,  Pa., 

Chas.  W.  Dean,  Borough  Supt.  McKeesport, 
Allegheny  Co., 

John  Collier,  Supt.  of  Mifflin  Twp.,  Alle- 
gheny Co. 


proceedings  of  the  committee. 


Centreville,  Pa.,  Feb,  i,  1889. 

Committee  met  at  hotel  in  Centreville,  at 
10  a.  m.  Members  present:  Hon.  Samuel 
H.  Miller,  of  Mercer;  Hon.  Wm.  MrNair, 
of  Oil  City;  Col.  S.  J.  Marlin,  of  Brook- 
ville, and  Col.  S.  M.  Jackson,  of  Apollo. 
Superintendents  present :  John  Morrow,  of 
Allegheny  City;  Chas.  W.  Dean,  McKees- 
port: J.  M.  Reed,  Beaver  county;  J.  L. 
Snyder,  Butler  Borough,  Butler  county; 
E.  Mackey,  Butler;  John  Collier,  Mifflin 
township;  Martin  T..  Knight,  Beaver  Falls, 
and  Samuel  Hamilton,  Allegheny  county; 
also,  State  Supt.  Higbee. 

The  Committee  organized  by  electing 
Hon.  Samuel  H.  Miller,  of  Mercer,  Presi- 
dent, and  Supt.  Samuel  Hamilton,  of  Alle- 
gheny county,  Secretary.  A  Committee 
consisting  of  Hon.  Samuel  Miller,  Hon. 
Wm.  McNair,  and  Col.  S.  J.  Marlin,  was 
appointed  to  examine  the  title  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  to  see  that  it  was  good,  and  to 
learn  whether  the  debf  on  the  property  was 
less  than  one-third  its  entire  cost.  This 
Committee  reported  favorably  on  both  points 
named,  and  after  a  thorough  inspection  of 
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the  institution,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
by  the  Committee  that  the  law  had  been 
fully  complied  with.  The  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, the  Committe  of  Examination  can- 
not but  congratulate  the  trustees  and  citizens 
of  the  Eleventh  Normal  School  District,  and 
especially  of  Centreville  and  vicinity,  upon  their 
noble  and  generous  work  in  erecting  buildings 
so  well  adapted  for  the  instruction  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Commonwealth,  so  beautifully  situ- 
ated, and  so  conveniently  arranged.  And, 
further,  they  would  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  gen- 
erous hospitality  offered  this  day  to  the 
Committee  and  visitors. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  COMMISSIONED. 


Mr.  Clarence  B.  Miller  was  commis- 
sioned January  3,  1889,  to  be  Superintendent  of 
the  Borough  of  Nanticoke,  Luzerne  county,  ince 
Supt.  Will  S.  Monroe,  resigned. 

Mr.  Thomas  Farquhar  was  commissioned 
January  10,  1889,  to  be  Superintendent  of  the 
Borough  of  Bethlehem,  Northampton  county, 
vice  Supt.  G.  H.  Desh,  deceased. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 

Allegheny. — Supt.  Hamilton :  New  school- 
houses  have  been  built  in  Jefferson,  in  Scott, 
and  in  Upper  St.  Clair  townships.  A  large 
local  institute  was  held  in  Braddock,  January 
19.  About  200  teachers  were  present,  and 
many  directors  from  adjoining  districts. 

Beaver. — Supt  Reed :  The  county  institute 
was  well  attended,  and,  in  the  judgment  of 
many,  was  the  best  we  have  had.  Taking  the 
whole  county  into  consideration,  I  am  better 
pleased  with  the  work  this  year  than  at  any 
other  time. 

Berks. — Supt.  Keck :  One  of  the  Jefferson 
school-houses  was  blown  down  by  the  storm  on 
January  9th.  The  Board  rented  a  room  in  a 
private  house  for  temporary  use,  Brecknock 
refurnished  one  room  with  patent  furniture. 
Institutes  were  held  at  Millersburg,  Klinesville, 
Sinking  Spring  and  Lyons.  At  no  place  was 
tlie  hall  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  peo- 
ple. At  Lyons  83  teachers  were  enrolled. 
Earl,  Richmond,  Tilden,  and  Cumru,  each  en- 
larged one  school-yard.  The  Cumru  Board 
visits  each  of  its  schools  every  month,  and  a 
written  report  of  each  school  is  placed  before 
the  teachers  at  the  monthly  meeting.  It  is  a 
new  plan  for  the  district,  but  has  already 
brought  about  good  results.  Hereford,  Earl, 
Richmond,  Albany,  and  Maxatawny,  each 
built  a  new  school-house.  They  are  all  first- 
class,  and  all  but  one  property  furnished. 
Those  in  Richmond  and  Albany  have  the  nat- 
ural slate  surface. 

Blair. — Supt.  Likens:  The  public  school 
building  of  Tyrone  stands  on  a  lot  in  the  centre 


of  the  town.  It  is  143  feet  long,  100  fec^  wide, 
and  48  feet  high.  It  has  2^  stories,  containing 
17  large  school-rooms,  one  lyceum  hall,  and 
one  office.  It  is  furnished  with  the  latest  patent 
desks  and  slate  blackboards.  There  is  water 
in  each  room,  and  gas  in  three.  There  aie 
eight  Smead  heating  furnaces,  including  the 
dry  earth  closet,  in  the  cellar.  The  architect 
and  contractor  was  Geo.  C.  Davison,  of  West 
Tyrone.  An  iron  fence  encloses  the  grounds. 
The  school  property  is  valued  at  I4000. 

Cambria.— Supt.  Leech :  Since  the  County 
Institute  the  teachers  have  been  very  active  in 
holding  District  Institutes  with  good  practical  re- 
sults. Very  successful  meetings  have  been  held 
at  Coopersdale,  Wilmore,  East  Conemaugh, 
Mountain  Dale,  Belsano,  and  St.  Augustine, 
and  the  programmes  are  published  for  a  num- 
ber of  others  in  the  near  future.  The  parents 
are  aroused.  Many  good  effects  of  our  very 
successful  County  Institute  are  visible  wherever 
we  go.  The  enthusiasm  which  it  awakened  is 
very  remarkable,  and  Cambria  moves  upward. 

Cameron. — Supt.  Pearsall:  Four  local  insti- 
tutes were  held,  all  of  which  were  well  attended 
and  did  much  to  arouse  an  educational  interest 
in  the  respective  districts.  The  Sterling  schools 
held  an  entertainment  and  raised  alx>ut  I22, 
which  will  be  used  to  start  a  school  library. 

Carbon. —Supt.  Snyder:  In  point  of  interest, 
attendance,  and  instruction,  the  annual  County 
Institute  was  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county. 
The  large  opera  house  was  packed  at  every 
session,  and  the  citizens  as  well  as  the  teachers 
manifested  the  greatest  interest  in  the  exer- 
cises. The  institute  was  divided  into  classes 
during  several  of  the  morning  sessions,  and 
thorough  work  was  done  by  the  instructors  in 
that  way.  The  institute  was  largely  attended 
by  directors  on  Thursday,  and  during  the  even- 
ing sessions.  Undoubtedly  much  good  will 
result  from  the  meeting. 

Chester. — Supt.  Walton:  Tredyffrin,  East- 
town  and  £.  Goshen  townships,  each  have  a 
term  of  nine  months  and  pay  $40  and  $50  per 
month.  In  East  Goshen  aJl  the  schools  have 
been  supplied  with  ample  slate  blackboard 
surface.  The  school  boards  in  all  these  town- 
ships are  awake  to  the  hygienic  value  of  tight, 
warm  school-room  floors.  At  Goshenville  the 
old  floor  was  covered  with  heavy  felt  paper,  and 
a  new  floor  laid  upon  it.  In  Tredyfirin  one 
school  has  a  double  floor  with  cement  lining  be- 
tween. At  Berwyn,  Smead's  hot-air  furnace  is 
in  use  with  satisfactory  results.  The  remarkable 
attendance  at  the  Atglen  Local  Institute,  reveals 
a  ^rowing  public  interest  in  our  common  schools. 
The  instruction  given  there  was  of  practical 
value  to  our  teachers. 

Clinton. — Supt.  Brungard:  Local  Institutes 
were  held  at  Ruchtown,  Beech  Creek,  Tylers- 
ville,  and  Clintondale.  About  one- fourth  of  the 
teachers  of  the  county  were  present  at  these 
meetings,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  exer- 
cises. They  were  also  well  attended  by  the 
directors.  Our  people  everywhere  are  showing 
an  increased  interest  in  the  matter  of  school 
work.  Teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  la- 
boring intelligently  and  co5peratuig  widi  Direc- 
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tors  and  Superintendent  in  placing  our  schools 
on  a  higher  plane.  The  attendance  at  school 
seems  to  be  improving. 

Dauphin.— Supt.  McNeal :  During  the  month 
^  January  I  attended  Local  Institutes  at  Eliza- 
bethville»  Derry  Church  and  Wiconisco.  They 
were  all  very  interesting  and  practical.  The 
largest  was  the  one  at  Wiconisco.  About  forty 
teachers  were  present,  and  on  Friday  evening 
the  house  was  crowded  with  the  citizens  of  the 
district.  Prof:  J.  F.  Barton » of  the  Shippensburg 
Normal  School,  delivered  an  address  on  Friday 
evening,  and  assisted  in  the  work  on  Saturday. 
The  incorporation  of  WiUiamstown  borough  left 
Williams  township  with  six  schools  and  only 
two  single-room  buildings.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  term  they  occupied  rented  rooms, 
but  a  few  weeks  ago  they  completed  a  single- 
room  firame  and  a  four-room  brick  building 
which  they  now  occupy.  The  latter  is  an  ex- 
cellent building  with  large  comfortable  rooms, 
supplied  with  excellent  furniture  and  good  slate 
black-boards.  The  Middletown  Board  has  just 
fiimished  a  wing  to  the  high  school  building. 
It  contains  four  fine  rooms  and  is  provided  with 
the  Smead-Rutan  system  of  heating  and  venti- 
lating. 

DELAWARE. — Supt.  Smith :  The  Ridley  Town- 
ship Board  has  built  a  fine  school- house  at 
Prospect  Park.  It  contains  four  rooms  and  is 
built  and  finished  throughout  according  to  the 
most  modern  designs.  The  district  has  been 
obliged  to  open  four  new  schools  in  the  last  five 
months  on  account  of  increased  population,  and 
because  two  boroughs  have  been  organized 
withm  its  borders.  Birmingham  borough  dedi- 
cated a  new  building  January  2d.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  rural  districts.  The  citizens 
turned  out  and  filled  the  house  to  its  utmost 
capacity  to  listen  to  the  programme  of  exercises 
in  which  pupils,  directors  and  patrons  took  part. 
The  Delaware  County  Teachers'  Association 
held  a  meeting  in  Ridley  Park,  January  26th. 
Over  100  persons  were  present.  The  meetings 
are  rapidly  growing  in  popularity  and  interest. 

Erie. — ^upt.  Morrison :  The  item  of  most  im- 
portance just  now  is  the  interest  in  Local  Insti- 
tutes. There  are  more  of  these  Institutes  being 
held  this  winter,  and  more  teachers  attending 
them,  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  such 
meetings  in  this  county. 

Fayette. — Supt.  Herrington :  I  visited  the 
Bridgeport  borough  schools  and  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  improvements  made  in  and  around  the 
school  building.  At  an  expense  of  $800  the 
building  has  been  painted  inside  and  outside, 
replastered,  fences  and  walks  put  in  good  con- 
dition; in  short,  an  apparently  new  building 
made  of  the  old  one.  Other  directors  would  do 
well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Bridgeport 
Board.  ^^ 

Forest. — Supt.  Kerr:  On  the  first  Monday  in 
January  school  was  opened  in  the  new  building 
u)  Marienville,  Jenks  district.  It  is  a  very  fine 
building,  having  two  of  the  best  rooms  in  the 
county.  The  directors  of  Jenks  district  deserve 
credit  not  only  for  having  the  best  buildings  in 
the  county,  but  also  for  paying  the  best  wages 
for  teachers.    My  health  has  so  far  improved 


that  I  am  again  able  to  resume  my  school  visi- 
tations. 

Fulton. — Supt.  Peck :  At  no  time  in  the  past 
has  there  been  such  general  interest  in  the 
common  schools.  Meetings  are  still  being  held 
in  the  difierent  districts,  and  teachers,  directors 
and  patrons  come  together  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  for  the  advancement  of  school  interests. 

Indiana.— Supt.  Cochran :  During  the  early 
part  of  the  school  term  the  roads  throughout  the 
county  were  almost  impassable.  This,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  prevented  our  teachers  from  taking 
their  usual  interest  in  Local  Institute  work. 
Since  the  hohdays,  however,  the  roads  have 
improved  and  the  Institutes  are  well  attended. 
The  work  done  at  the  County  Institute  is  being 
thoroughly  discussed.  The  way  some  of  our 
teachers  handle  these  topics  shows  that  they 
were  attentive  and  appreciative  listeners.  We 
think  that  we  never  had  a  more  interesting  In- 
stitute, nor  one  that  produced  better  results  than 
our  last  County  Institute.  The  schools,  so  far  as 
as  we  have  visited  them,  are  doing  good  work, 
better  as  a  whole  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Jefferson. — Supt.  Hughes:  Local  Institutes 
and  educational  meetings  are  being  held  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county.  Our  teachers,  directors 
and  citizens  in  general,  take  a  marked  interest 
in  these  meetings. 

Lackawanna.— Supt.  Davis:  A  successful 
local  institute  was  held  at  Waverly.  Various 
educational  topics  were  discussed.  An  enter- 
tainment for  tiie  benefit  of  the  school  Hbrary 
was  given  in  the  evening.  The  entertainment 
was  excellent  and  a  fund  of  %^%  was  realized. 

Luzerne. — Supt.  Coughlin :  Our  County  In- 
stitute was  attended  by  646  teachers,  and  a 
large  number  of  spectators,  It  is  quite  a  com- 
mon saying,  "The  last  institute  was  the  best 
ever  held,'*  but  in  our  case  it  is  certainly  true. 
All  the  additional  expense  over  former  institu- 
tutes  was  put  on  the  day  sessions,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  give  us  a  programme  in  charac- 
ter and  strength  seldom  excelled.  The  leading 
topics  were  Vocal  Music,  Industrial  Training, 
and  Objective  Drawing. 

Lycoming. — Sup.  Lose:  Six  local  institutes 
were  held  during  January,  all  of  which  drew 
immense  crowds.  The  day  sessions  were  de- 
voted to  the  pupils;  class-drills,  singing,  recita- 
tions and  declamations,  instruction  by  leading 
teachers  of  the  county,  discussion  of  methods,  and 
the  display  and  examination  of  specimen  work 
done  by  the  children,  made  up  the  programme. 
The  evening  sessions  were  devoted  to  the  read- 
ing of  papers  by  the  teachers  of  the  district  and 
the  discussion  of  the  same,  and  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  more  general  educational  topics. 

Mifflin.— Supt  Myers:  We  have  started 
several  school  hbraries  in  the  country  districts 
and  more  will  be  organized  as  fast  as  time  will 
permit.  We  have  had  the  second  County  Con- 
vention of  School  Directors.  More  than  half 
the  directors  were  present.  These  meetings 
have  been  productive  of  much  good.  Our  di- 
rectors are  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  schools.  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years,  and  our  schools 
will  have  free  text-books  and  general  supplies, 
and  then  they  will  be  "firee  schools*'  indeed. 
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Montgomery. — Supt.  HofTecker:  Local  in- 
stitutes were  held  at  Pennsburg  and  at  Sumney- 
town.  The  attendance,  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm at  Sumneytown  surpassed,  in  these  par- 
ticulars, the  county  institutes  of  twenty- five 
years  ago.  The  schools  visited  were  well  at- 
tended and  in  good  working  order.  Many 
teachers  are  taking  active  steps  to  establish 
school  libraries,  and  are  receiving  the  hearty 
support  of  the  people. 

Northampton. — Supt.  Werner-  The  majority 
of  the  seventy-six  schools  I  visited  during  the 
month  are  doing  first-class  work.  We  held 
three  Local  Institutes  in  January,  two  of  them 
joint  meetings,  one  at  South  Bethlehem,  where 
SupW^nauss,  of  Lehigh,  and  a  large  number  of 
his  teachers,  joined  us  at  the  headquarters  of 
Supt.  Wilt  in  the  Excelsior  building ;  the  other 
at  Slatington,  where  Carbon  and  Northamption 
counties  joined  Lehigh.  Pen  Argyl  had  the  last 
Local  Institute  for  this  month.  The  three  were 
a  grand  success. 

Northumberland. — Supt. Bloom;  I  devoted 
every  school  day  of  this  month  to  the  visitation 
of  schools.  The  increased  manifestation  of  in- 
terest in  the  public  schools  by  patrons,  teachers 
and  directors  is  very  encouraging.  The  sub- 
stantial character  of  this  interest  will  be  noticed 
from  the  following:  Excellent  wall  maps  placed 
in  the  schools  of  Upper  Augusta,  Shamokin 
and  Jackson  townships,  two  houses  repaired, 
neatly  painted,  etc.,  in  Jordan,  together  with  the 
adoption  of  new  books.  I  attended  a  Local  In- 
stitute at  Georgetown.  The  exercises  were  of 
an  interesting  character,  appreciated  by  the 
people,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  productive  of  much 
good. 

Perry. — Supt.  Aumiller :  A  good  frame  house 
has  been  erected  in  Tyrone,  and  two  of  the 
same  kind  in  Centre.  Each  of  these  buildings 
is  supplied  with  patent  furniture  and  a  sufficient 
amount  of  black-board  surface ;  ample  play- 
grounds have  also  been  provided.  Local  Insti- 
tutes were  held  at  Landisburg,  Ickesburg  and 
Millerstown.  They  were  all  well  attended  by 
teachers,  directors  and  citizens.  Live  educa- 
tional topics  were  earnestly  discussed  in  each  of 
them.  These  meetings  constitute  one  of  the 
strongest  educational  factors,  and  I  take  much 

Eleasure  in  noting  their  development  during  the 
LSt  six  years. 

Potter. — Supt.  Kies:  Local  Institutes  were 
held  at  Costello  and  Ayers'  Hill.  The  teachers 
did  commendable  work  at  each,  and  a  goodly 
number  of  citizens  attended.  Oswayo  and 
Clara  townships  have  placed  physiological 
charts  in  all  of  their  schools,  and  Sweden,  maps 
and  charts.  Summit  has  completed  the  best 
rural  school -house  in  the  county,  which  reflects 
credit  upon  the  directors  in  charge.  Our  schools, 
on  an  average,  are  in  a  prosperous  condition 
this  winter :  most  of  the  teachers  are  improving 
in  methods. 

Snyder.— Supt.  Herman :  The  County  Read- 
ing Circle  held  its  first  regular  meeting  at  Mid- 
dleburg.  Spencer*s  "  What  knowledge  is  of  the 
most  worth  ?"  was  discussed.  The  meeting  was 
interesting  and  enthusiastic.  The  teachers  of 
the  west  end  of  the  county  held  a  very  success- 


ful meeting  at  Adamsburg  at  the  same  time.  I 
attended  an  enthusiastic  educational  meeting  at 
the  Hiester  Valley  school  in  Perry  township. 
The  schools  with  but  few  exceptions  are  doing 
well.  Nearly  every  township  has  one  or  more 
literary  societies.  Selinsgrove,  Middleburg  and 
Freeburg  have  increased  their  school  libraries. 

Sullivan. — Supt.  Black :  Our  schools  arc 
all  doing  well,  with  but  few  exceptions.  One 
new  building  was  completed  in  December.  Elk- 
land,  Forks,  Davidson,  and  La  Porte  townships 
have  procured  some  very  valuable  apparatus, 
such  as  physiological  charts,  wall  maps,  and 
dictionaries.  On  the  whole  I  can  see  a  marked 
improvement  in  interest,  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  directors,  and  people,  in  the  work  of 
the  schools. 

Venango. — Supt.  Lord:  During  January  we 
held  three  of  the  local  institutes  appointed  at 
our  County  Institute,  viz.,  at  Dempseytown, 
Clintonville,  and  Emlenton.  All  were  well  at- 
tended by  the  teachers  of  the  respective  local- 
ities, and  the  afternoon  and  evening  sessions 
brought  out  large  audiences  of  the  citizens. 
I  believe  the  Local  Institute,  properly  managed, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  for  good  in  our 
educational  work,  and  certainly  our  people  seem 
to  appreciate  them  very  highly.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, our  schools  are  doing  good  work. 
Diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  have  made  serious 
inroads  upon  the  attendance  in  several  sections 
of  the  county,  and  a  few  of  our  teachers  have 
yet  to  learn  that  a  disorderly  school  is  of  little 
benefit  to  the  community. 

Wayne.— Supt.  Kennedy:  Local  Institutes 
are  held  every  three  weeks  by  the  teachers  of 
Dreher,  Lehigh,  and  Sterling  townships.  The 
work  in  the  schools  visited  this  month  is  in  ad- 
vance of  that  done  in  the  same  schools  last  year. 
Only  one  was  visited  that  could  in  any  sense 
be  considered  a  failure.  The  new  school-house 
at  Ariel,  in  Lake  township,  is  a  fine  one,  an  or- 
nament to  the  village  and  a  credit  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  community.  The  teachers  of  Hones- 
dale,  and  of  Hawley,  also  hold  regular  district 
institutes. 

Bethlehem. — Supt.  Farquhar:  Having  been 
commissioned  only  on  January  loth,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  late  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Desh,  this  is  my 
first  monthly  report.  I  contemplate  no  inter- 
ference with  the  plans  laid  down  by  Mr.  Desh 
for  this  term.  I  have  spent  the  month  in  visit- 
ing the  schools,  and  find  them  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  graduates  of  the  high  school  and  all 
the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  honored 
the  memory  of  the  late  Superintendent  by  pass- 
ing series  of  fitting  resolutions.  While  not  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  him  an  earnest  Christian  instructor  who 
strove  to  do  his  best  at  all  times.  He  succeeded 
in  a  good  degree  in  impressing  his  ideas  and 
methods  upon  these  schools. 

Chester.— Supt.  Foster :  We  have  during  the 
past  month  opened  a  new  school  building  in 
the  second  ward.  It  contains  eight  rooms,  four 
of  which  are  at  present  occupied.  The  number 
of  teachers  in  the  city  is  thus  increased  to  sixty- 
three. 

Corry.—  Supt.  Col^^rove :  At  the  dose  of  the 
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fall  term  Miss  G.  M.  Kent,  for  eighteen  years 
principal  of  our  high  school,  resigned  her  posi- 
tion. The  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  election  of 
Miss  Dora  Wells,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  col- 
lege, and  for  three  years  principal  of  the  high 
school  of  St.  Peter,  Minnesota. 

DuNMORE.— Supt.  Fowler:  We  have  opened 
our  new  buildine  for  school  purposes.    The 
building  is  an  addition  to  one  that  we  erected 
two  years  ago,  and  includes  two  fine  rooms  well 
supplied  with  modem  improvements. 
I         Nanticoke. — Supt.  Monroe:    A  few  cases 
of  small  pox,  which  broke  out  in  our  borough 
I      the  last  week  in  December,  have  interfered 
I      very  much  with  the  organization  of  our  schools. 
i      The  School  Board  adopted  a  resolution  requir- 
ing every   child  to  be  vaccinated,  or  remain 
awav  from  school.    While  this  action  is  re- 
garded with  favor  by  the  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens, it  has  met  with  some  opposition,  and  a 
poor  attendance  in  some  of  the  schools  is  the 
consequence. 
PoTTSTOWN.—Supt.  Rupert :  We  have  just  in- 
^  troduced  mechanical  drawing  as  an  optional 
^    study  into  our  high  school.    The  course  in  this 
school  is  four  years,  and  pupils  of  the  second 
and  third  year*s  classes  are  permitted  to  take 
up  this  subject.     I*rof  J.  K.  Hurly,  our  newly 


elected  principal,  has  charge  of  this  department. 
Eight  pupils  have  taken  up  the  study,  and  we 
anticipate  good  results. 

ScRANTON. — ^Supt.  Phillips:  A  great  loss 
has  been  sustained  by  this  school  district  in  the 
death  of  its  very  efficient  secretary,  Mr.  Robert 
D.  Schimpff.  Courteous,  affable,  and  prompt, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  suggest  a  way  that  would 
secure  effective  service  to  the  teacher.  A  man 
of  scientific  turn  of  mind,  he,  without  a  collegi- 
ate education,  accomplished  more  in  the  realms 
of  science  than  is  usual  even  to  those  who  are 
wholly  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits.  His  suc- 
cessor as  secretary  of  the  Board  is  Mr.  Frank 
T.  O'Kell. 

S.  Bethlehem.— Supt.  Wilt:  The  School 
Board  has  taken  initiatory  steps  toward  provid- 
ing for  the  better  accommoaation  of  the  1 100 
pupils  now  in  attendance  in  the  public  schools. 
They  will  either  build  a  new  house,  or  put  an 
annex  of  six  rooms  to  the  First  Ward  building. 

YoRK.—Supt.  Shelley:  The  work  of  the 
year  is  steadily  progressing.  Our  teachers  are 
availing  themselves  of  every  opportunity  for 
self-improvement.  The  local  institute  is  well 
attended.  The  schools  are  deriving  special  ad- 
vantage from  "  The  Fountain  **  used  in  all  as 
supplementary  reading. 
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£  have  before  now  called  attention  to  the 
dainty  and  well-nigh   faultless   style    in 
which  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  of  New 
York,  are  publishing  some  of  the  favorite  classics 

j  of  all  languages  in  their  series  of  "  Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets."  In  giving  us  in  this  beauti- 
ful form  Lockhart*s  Ancient  Spanish  Bal- 
hds  (price,  1 1.50),  with  the  translator's  scholarly 
notes,  they  have  conferred  a  special  favor  on 
students  of  literature.  In  the  matter  of  book- 
making;  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  more 
exquisite  than  the  volumes  of  this  series.  In 
size  and  shape,  binding,  typography,  press- work 
and  paper,  uiey  are  worthy  to  oe  accepted  as 
themoaem  successors  of  the  famed  Elzevirs  and 
Aldines  of  the  past.  They  deserve  the  great  favor 
with  which  they  are  received  by  book-lovers 
everywhere.  Twenty  volumes  of  these  veritable 
"Nuggets  '*  have  thus  far  been  issued. 
A  fourth  volume  has  also  recently  been  added 

!  to  the  excellent  series  of  critical  biographies  of 
I*  Great  French  Writers  "  that  is  being  published 
in  handsome  style  by  A.  C.  McCliu^  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago  (nothy  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  as  inadvert- 
endy  stated  in  our  February  issue).  It  is  on 
Montesquieu  (price  $1.00),  by  Albert  Sorel,  and 
is  translated  from  the  French  by  M.  B.  and  E. 
P.  Anderson .  It  is  an  admirable  piece  of  critical 
^d  biographical  work,  as  able  and  fully  as  in- 
teresting of  any  of  its  predecessors  in  the  series. 
We  are  given  a  graphic  picture  of  the  famous 
author  of  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Laws,"  as  man  and 
as  thinker,  and  a  very  fair  and  thoughtful 
friticjue  of  his  chief  works  and  of  his  standing 
in  literature  and  his  influence  on  the  politics 


and  philosophy  of  his  own  and  other  countries. 
The  whole  volume  is  intensely  interesting:  it 
hardly  could  be  anything,  else  treating  ot  the 
times  and  of  the  man  it  does.  It  throws  much 
WfhX.  on  the  inner  springy  and  sources  of  French 
history  since  Montesquieu's  time  and  before; 
and  altogether  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  and 
satisfactory  biographical  and  historical  studies 
we  have  ever  read.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  value 
of  an  already  invaluable  series  of  books. 

A  third  series  of  books  that  have  from  time  to 
time  been  noticed  here  is  the  new  Riverside 
Edition  of  iVhittier's  Works,  published  by 
Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co.,  Boston.  (Price,  $1.50 
per  vol.)  We  referred  last  month  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  "  Poetical  Works  "  in  four  volumes. 
Since  then  the  **  Prose  Works  "  have  also  been 
completed.  Mr.  Whittier's  poetry  is  so  univers* 
ally  Known  and  loved  that  the  attention  of  many 
has  thereby  been  diverted  from  his  numerous 
prose  writings,  and  some  will  be  surprised  at  the 
quantity,  variety,  and  excellence  of  these  as 
contained  in  these  three  handsome  volumes  of 
his  Works.  The  first  volume  contains  '*  Marga- 
ret Smith's  Journal  in  the  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  1678-9,"  and  eighteen  "Tales 
and  Sketches."  It  has  as  frontispiece  a  beauti- 
ful etched  portrait  of  the  poet  made  by  S.  A. 
Schoff,  in  1885.  The  second  volume  gives  us 
"Old  Portraits  and  Modem  Sketches,'^  "Per- 
sonal Sketches  and  Tributes,*'  and  "  Historical 
Papers."  It  is  in  these  sketches  of  kindred 
spirits  and  personal  fiiends  of  the  poet,  that  we 
learn  to  know  his  strong  yet  altogether  sweet 
and  lovely  nature,  probably  better  than  firom 
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any  other  source.  In  the  last  volume  we  have 
him  presented  to  us  as  the  zealous  abolitionist 
'  in  the  papers  on  •*  The  Conflict  with  Slaveiy ;  " 
as  the  righteous  reformer  of  politics  and  society, 
in  those  on  "  Reform  and  Politics ;  **  and  as  the 
religious  and  literary  thinker  and  critic,  in  those 
on  •*  The  Inner  Life"  and  "  Criticism."  This 
work  in  prose  is  as  characteristic,  and  of  as 
great  practical  importance,  as  his  poetry ;  it  is 
fuUy  as  much  a  part  of  his  life-work.  The 
books  are  fine  specimens  of  the  best  work  of  the 
Riverside  Press.  From  the  same  press  abo  has 
just  come  in  book  form  **  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock's "  latest  novel,  The  Despot  of  Brooms- 
edge  Cove,  (Price,  $1.25,)  that  was  so  prominent 
a  feature  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  all  last  year. 
It  is  located  in  the  picturesque  Tennessee 
mountains,  as  are  all  of  this  popular  novelist's 
tales ;  and  yet  it  is  as  novel,  fresh,  and  original 
as  though  it  were  the  first  one  of  its  kind. 
Artistically  it  is  fully  up  to  the  best  she  has  ever 
written,  perhaps  even  better  than  what  was  here- 
tofore her  masterpiece,  ''In  the  Clouds."  It 
certainly  secures  only  more  firmly  her  well- 
earned  position  in  the  Very  foremost  rank  of 
American  novelists.  New  writers  are  constantly 
appearing,  some  even  from  the  "far  West," 
lilce,  for  example,  Mary  R.  Baldwin,  who  has 
just  published,  through  John  B.  Alden,  New 
York,  a  modest  little  volume,  Maurice  Ross- 
man*  s  Uadinj^,  which  is  full  of  promise.  It  is 
a  novel  full  of  interest,  pictures  very  faithfully 
some  of  the  leading  features  of  life  in  a  raw 
mining  town,  and  is  animated  by  a  pure  and 
lofty  motive  and  spirit.  We  shall  be  disap- 
pointed if  its  author  does  not  make  for  herself 
a  recognized  place  in  the  rank  of  "western 
writers." 

In  T^he  Woman's  Story  (New  York:  John  B. 
Alden.  price,  $1),  Laura  C.  HoUoway  has  made 
the  unique  attempt  to  give  us  in  literature  what 
the  composite  photograph  does  for  us  in  art. 
Collected  into  a  stout  volume  we  have  sketches, 
stories,  etc.,  by  twenty  of  the  leading  female 
writers  in  the  country,  "  from  the  appearance  of 
the  first  great  American  novel  t5  the  present 
day."  What  makes  the  volume  of  unusual  in- 
terest is  the  fact  that  each  one  of  the  selections 
was  chosen  by  its  author  herself  and  pronounced 
by  her  to  be  her  best  sketch  work.  To  each 
selection  is  prefixed  a  portrait  and  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  its  writer.  The  volume  is  a 
thoroughly  representative  one,  and  gives  a  very 
good  view  of  the  female  element  and  character- 
istics in  our  literature. 

A  writer  who  can,  in  about  350  pages,  take 
his  reader  across  the  American  continent,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  through  Japan,  China,  Cey- 
lon, Australia,  New  Zealand,  India,  Egypt, 
thence  to  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  vanous 
parts  of  Europe,  and  can  do  it  in  an  entertain- 
ing manner,  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  good  deal 
of  credit  as  a  skilful  traveller  and  writer.  This 
is  what  Mr.  Maturin  M.  Ballou  has  done  in  his 
latest  volume,  Foot- Prints  of  Travel;  or  Jour- 
neyings  in  Many  Lands  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 
price,  $1.10).  The  author  has  used  in  making 
this  volume  some  of  the  material  of  his  former 
popular  books  of  travel,  "Due  West,"  "Due 


South,"  "  Due  North,"  and  others,  while  he  has 
also  added  much  original  matter.  The  book 
is  specially  adapted  for  young  folks,  is  well  illus- 
trated, full  of  information,  and  just  the  kind  of 
volume  that  ought  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of 
school  libraries. 

We  have  several  times  had  occasion,  in  the 
past,  to  commend  to  our  readers  the  unusual 
importance  and  excellence  of  Messrs.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.*s  "  International  Educational  Series  " 
as  a  set  of  books  of  the  highest  value  to  teachers. 
The  series  is  ably  edited  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris. 
The  eighth  volume  is  by  David  Kay,  F.  R.  G.  S., 
on  Memory  :  What  it  Is,  and  How  to  Improve 
it  ($1.50),  which  certainly  is  a  subject  of  pro- 
found interest  to  every  one.  Unlike  most  works 
treating  of  memory,  it  is  a  thoroughly  scientific 
and  philosophic  work,  entering  first  upon  a  fiill 
and  exhaustive  examination  of  what  memory  is 
and  what  are  the  laws  governing  its  operations, 
and  then  giving  clear  and  practical  instruction 
for  the  proper  training  and  improvement  of  this 
important  facultv.  A  careful  study  of  the  work 
cannot  but  be  otimmediate  and  great  benefit  to 
every  educator.  And  the  same  is  equally  true 
of  the  latest,  the  ninth,  volume  of  tnis  series. 
It  is  Part  II.  of  Preyer's  great  work  on  "  The 
Mind  of  the  Child,"  treaUng  of  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  Intellect  (price,  $1.50),  as  Part  I. 
4id  of  "The  Senses  of  the  WiU."  The  two 
parts  (volumes  vii.  and  ix.  of  the  series)  of 
course  are  really  one  work,  and  one  that  has 
received  wide  attention  among  scholars  in 
Europe,  and  been  recognized  as  by  far  the  best 
treatise  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared. 
It  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  Minute,  accu- 
rate, thorough,  it  traces  and  records  every  daily 
step  in  the  growth  of  the  human  mind,  from  the 
day  of  birth  to  maturity,  with  a  painstaking  con- 
scientiousness that  is  simply  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  result  is  a  work  of  the  utmost  value  and 
importance,  of  profound  interest,  and  of  especial 
practical  utilitv  to  every  intelligent  educator. 

There  are  about  twenty  volumes  published  so 
far  in  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  admirable 
series  of  popular  historical  studies  entitled  "The 
Story  of  the  Nations."  The  latest  received  is 
The  Story  of  Mexico  ($1.50],  and  is  as  good  as 
any  in  the  series,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal 
It  is  by  Susan  Hale,  who  joinUy  with  her  father 
Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  wrote  also  the  Story  of  Spain. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  series,  it  is  fully  and  well 
illustrated  and  supplied  with  excellent  maps. 
Though  written  in  a  popular,  entertaining  style, 
these  books  are  really  works  of  intrinsic  and 
permanent  historical  value,  of  exceptional  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader,  and  of  worth  to  the 
special  student  as  the  most  convenient  set  of 
reference  volumes  to  be  had  on  the  subject. 
For  school  libraries  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
anything  more  suitable,  or  more  fully  supplying 
all  the  conditions  required,  brightness,  reliabil- 
ity, and  cheapness.  Another  work  issued  by 
the  same  publishers,  which,  while  of  special 
value  to  Sunday-school  workers  and  minister, 
would  also  serve  a  good  purpose  in  our  pubKc 
schools,  is  the  set  of  handsome  volumes  od 
Scriptures:  Hebrew  and  Christian,  prepared 
by  Drs.  E.  T.  Bartlett  and  J.  P.  Peters.    The 
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second  of  the  three  vohimes  is  just  out,  and  is 
on   Hebrew  Literature,  as  the  first    was  on 
"  Hebrew  Story  from  the  Creation  to  the  Exile." 
It  completes  the  Old  Testament  part  of  the 
work,  and  gives  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  re- 
arranged and  newly  translated,  the  history  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Exile   to  Nehemiah,  the 
Hebrew  Law,  Hebrew  Tales,  Prophecy,  Poetry 
and  Wisdom.    For  making  the  Bible  compre- 
hensible and  its  contents  freshly  interesting,  we 
know  nothing  to  equal  this  work. 
A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language.    For  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges^  by  E.  A.  Andrews  and 
S.  Stoddard.     Revised  by  Henry  Preble^  of  Har- 
vard University.    Boston  :    Houghton^  Jli^in  6* 
Co. ,  I2mc.t  hal^  leather ,  pp.  4^0.     Price ,  fi.  12. 
Here  is  our  old  familiar  and  trusty  friend  "An- 
drews &  Stoddard  "  with  his  youth  renewed  like  the 
eagle's !     We  wish  we  could  do  the  same,  if  only  for 
the  pleasure  of  studying  this  new  revision  of  our  old 
text-book,  with  its  inviting  type,  clear  and  simple 
arrangement,  and  the  multitude  of  other  improve- 
ments Prof.  Preble  has  made.    We  are  quite  sure 
that  in  this  new  and  more  scientific  form,  with  its 
improved  treatment  of  the  Latin   sentence,   Word 
Formation,  the    Ginjugations,  and    especially    the 
Third  Declension,  we  would  find  t}ie  study  easier, 
and  would  make  more  thorough  and  rapid  progress 
than  we  did  when  we  had  only  the  grammar  of  our 
school  days.    It  was  the  best  in  its  day,  and  we 
firmly  believe  that  Prof.  Preble  has  succeeded  in 
making  it  again  the  best  for  the  present  day.     At  least 
we  have  seen  no  Latin  grammar  which  we  would 
ourselves  prefer,  as  pupil  or  as  teacher.    Teachers 
can  get  a  copy  for  examination  by  sending  60  cents 
to  the  publishers  before  March  ist. 
Elements  of  the  Integral  Calculus.     With  a 
Key  to  the  Solution  of  Differential  Equations,  and 
a  Short  Table  of  Integrals.     By  IVm.  E.  Byerly, 
Ph.D.     Boston  :  Ginn  &*  Co.    8vo.,  pp.  s7o. 
Elements  of  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.    By 
fohn  D.  Runkle.      Boston :  Ginn  &*  Co.    Svo., 

Both  these  volumes  are  fine  specimens  of  what 
text-books   in   the  higher  mathematics  should    be. 
The  former  has  in  its  first  edidon  been  sometime  be- 
fore the  educators  of  our  country.    This  second  edi- 
tion contains  a  few  corrections  and  some  valuable 
new  matter,  which  make  it  an  improvement  over  the 
fint.    Prof.  Runkle's  Geometry  ii  specially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  students  of  Technology,  and  is  par- 
ticularly full  and  thorough  in  the  more  elementary 
and  fundamental  parts  of  the  general  subject. 
A  Text-Book  of  General  Astronomy.     For 
Colleges  and  Scienti/ie  Schools.     By  Charlts  A.. 
Young,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.      Boston:    Ginn  dr*  Co. 
8vo.,pp,jji,    Price,  $st.jo. 
A  work  just  ]ike  this  has  long  been  wanted,  not 
only  in  schools  but  by  the  general  student.    And  the 
eminent  author  is  perhaps  the  one  man  in  this  coun- 
try whose  authority  as  an  astronomer  and  skill  as  an 
entertaining  writer  are  so  combined  as  to  be  able  to 
prodnce  just  such  a  work,  giving  a  clear,  accurate, 
uid  justly  proportioned  presentation  of  astronomical 
facts,  principles,  and  methods,  in  such  form  that  they 
can  be  easily  apprehended  by  the  average  college 
student  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  effort.    "Truth, 
accuracy,  and  order  have  been  aimed  at  first,  with 
clearness  and  freedom  from  ambiguity.*'     It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  Prof.  Young's  spirit  and  method  are 
thoroughly  scientific,   free  from    all  mere  fanciful 


speculation  such  as  is  indulged  in  by  some  "popular 
astronomers,"  and  yet  that  his  work  is  fully  up  to  the 
times,  giving  us  the  very  latest  ascertained   facts. 
The  cuts  and  illustrations  are  nearly  all  new,  and 
excellent;  while  the  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
and  the  full  index,  are  exceedingly  helpful.    The 
publishers  too  have  done  their  work  in  a  superior 
manner.    The  result  is  a  volume  that  stands  unriv- 
aled in  its  sphere,  and  deserves  unqualified  praise. 
A  Complete  Graded  Course  in  Enghish  Gram- 
mar AND  Composition.    By  Benj.  V.  Conklin. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &»  Co.     i2mo.,pp.  2g6. 
This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very  sensible  and  prac- 
tical little  working  manual,  easy  and  natural  in  its 
method,  avoiding  many  of  the  faults  of  the  ordinary 
formal  grammar,  and  ever  keeping  prominently  in 
view  the  true  end  and  6bject  of  such  study,  namely, 
the  power  to  use  language  correctly,  and  not  only 
the  ability  to  parse  and  analyze  sentences.      The 
author  starts  with  the  simplest  form  of  sentences,  and 
then  proceeds  gradually  and  naturally  to  develop 
this,  by  the  method  of  induction.  ' 
Xenophon  Hellenica,  Books,  I-IV.    Edited  on 
the  Basis  of  BOchsenschiitz^s  Edition,  by  Irving 
/.  Manatt.     Boston:   Ginn  &•  Co.    Svo. , pp.  2S6. 
Price,  $i.6s. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Hellenica  is  not  more  generally 
read  in  our  colleges  and  high  schools,  as  it  is  every 
way  as  worthy  and  fully  as  interesting  as  the  Anaba- 
sis. We  believe  this  excellent  edition  of  it  will  do 
much  to  popularize  it.  The  text  is  carefully  edited  ; 
Notes  full  and  judicious;  and  the  Appendix  with 
Critical  Notes,  Bibliography,  and  Index  of  Proper 
Names,  a  valuable  adjunct.  The  volume  is  a  worthy 
addition  to  the  publishers'  admirable  '*  College  Series 
of  Greek  Authors." 

Business.  By  fames  Piatt,  F.  S.  S.  Authorized 
American  Edition.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    i6mo.,  pp.  28g. 

Though  in  no  sense  a  **  school  book,"  we  call  at- 
tention to  this  famous  litUe  volume  here  because  we 
believe  it  ought  especially  be  read  by  the  older  boys 
of  our  schools.  In  forcible  language,  yet  graceful, 
sprightly,  and  entertaining,  the  author  shows  what 
qualities  are  essential  to  the  true  "  business  man," 
and  what  are  the  principles  on  which  every  legitimate 
business  must  be  founded  and  can  be  made  success- 
ful. It  is  an  eminently  wholesome  and  invigorating 
little  book,  well  worth  reading  and  pondering  over. 
Its  popularity  in  England  has  been  immense,  having 
gone  through  75  editions  since  first  published,  some 
twenty- five  years  ago. 

The  Teachers'  Psychology.  A  Treatise  on  tho 
Intellectual  Faculties^  the  Order  of  their  Growth, 
and  the  Corresponding  Series  of  Studies  by  which 
they  are  Educated.  By  A.  S.  Welch,  LL.D. 
New  York:  E.  L.  Kellagg  &»  Co.  i2mo., pp. 286. 
Price,  S/^S' 

The  imperative  need  of  the  study  of  psychology 
by  teachers  is  being  more  and  more  fully  recognized. 
Of  this  Prof.  Welch's  work  is  but  another  evidence. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  give  just  so  much  of  the  science 
as  teachers  will  need,  a  question  on  which,  of  course, 
there  will  always  be  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion. Nevertheless  as  a  compendium  and  an  intro- 
duction to  a  more  full  and  thorough  study  of  the 
laws  governing  the  human  intellect,  this  book  may 
serve  a  good  purpose.  If  it  shall  incite  teachers  to 
take  up  such  works  as  Preyer's,  and  Porter's,  and 
carefully  to  study  them,  we  heartily  recommend  this 
«  Teachers'  Psychology," 
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OH,  HAPPY  DAY  I 
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PRn.IP  DODDIUDGB,  X7S5. 


I .  Oh,  happy  day,  that  stays  my  choice  On  thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  God !  Well  may  this  elowins  heart  r 
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ioice,  And  tell  its  rap  -  tares  all  a  -  broad, 
house,  While  to  that  sa  -  cred  shrine  I  move, 
on,  Charmed  to  confess  the  voice  di  -  vine, 
part.  Here  heavenly  pleasures  fill  my  breast. 
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Hap  -  py  day,  hap  -  py  day.  When  Je  -  sns 

Hap  -  py  day,  hap  -  py  day,  When  Je-sus 

Hap  -  py  day,  hap  -  py   day,  When  Je-sns 

Hap  -  py  day,  hap  -  py  day.  When  Je-sus 
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washed  my  sins  a  -  way !  He  taught  me  how  to  watch  and  pray,  And  live  re  -  joic  -  mg  ev  •  'ry  day. 
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MAJESTIC  SWEETNESS. 


Sami'bl  Stknnki  r. 
Tros.  Hastings.  "ORTOWV11.LE." 
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1.  Ma  -  jes  -  tic  sweetness      sits    enthroned    Up  -  on      the  Sav- tour's    browj 

2.  No     mor  -  tal    ^n    with   Him  com -pare.     A-  mong  the  sons    of  men; 

3.  He     saw   me  plunged  in    deep   dis  -  tress.     He    flew      to     my     re     -      lief; 
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head  with  radiant  glories  crowned,  His  lips  with  grace  o'erflow,  His  lips  with  grace  o'er -flow, 
cr  is  He  than  all  the  fair  That  fill  the  heavenly  train,  That  fill  the  heavenly  train, 
me  He  bore  the  shameful  cross.  And  car-riedall  my  grief.    And  car-ried  all  my     grief. 
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<.  To  Him  I  owe  my  life  and  breath, 
And  all  the  joys  I  have ; 
He  makes  me  triumph  over  death. 
He  saves  me  from  the  grave. 


5.  Since  from  Hb  bounty  I  receive 
Such  proofs  of  love  divine. 
Had  I  a  thousand  hearts  to  give. 
Lord,  they  should  all  be  Thine. 
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ARBOR  DAY  THOUGHTS  AND  FACTS  OF  INTEREST. 


AT  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress its  attention  was  called  to  the 
subject  of  forestry  for  the  first  time  in  any 
Presidential  message.  Bills  for  the  protec- 
tion and  extension  of  forests  are  now  before 
Congress  and  many  State  Legislatures.  The 
last  census  presents  striking  facts  which 
prove  this  to  be  a  question  of  both  State 
and  National  importance.  The  recent 
action  of  the  National  government  shows  a 
new  appreciation  of  forestry.  The  marvel 
now  is  that  the  General  Government  did  not 
earlier  seek  to  protect  its  magnificent  for- 
ests, once  the  best  and  most  extensive  in 
the  world. 

But  of  all  these  agencies  no  one  has 
awakened  so  general  an  interest  in  arbori- 
culture as  the  appointment  of  Arbor  Day, 
by  Governors  of  States,  by  Legislatures, 
and  by  State,  county  and  town  superin- 
tendents. The  plan  of  Arbor  Day  is  simple 
and  inexpensive,  and  hence  the  more  readily 
adopted  and  widely  effective.  In  some 
States  the  work  has  been  well  done  without 
any  legislation.  The  best  results,  however, 
are  secured  when  an  act  is  passed  request- 
ing the  Governor  each  Spring  to  recom- 
mend the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  by  a 
special  message.  The  Chief  Executive  of 
the  State  thus  most  effectually  calls  the 
attention  of  all  the  people  to  its  importance, 
and  secures  general  and  concerted  action. 
How  forests  conserve  the  water-supplies, 
and  lessen  floods,  is  aside  from  the  topic  of 
this  paper. 

As  the  destruction  of  forests  has  been 
gomg  on  for  centuries,  the  remedy  must  be 
the  work  of  time,  for  it  must  include  slow 


processes  and  agencies,  each  separately 
minute,  which  become  important  when 
multiplied  by  myriads  and  extended  over 
broad  areas.  Arbor  Day  has  proved  such 
an  agency.  Four  years  ago  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  requested  the  Governor  to 
appoint  an  Arbor  Day.  Such  an  appoint- 
ment has  been  repeated  each  succeeding 
April,  with  a  School  Arbor  Day  appointed  in 
October  of  each  year  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  The  results 
have  exceeded  expectation. 

The  talks  on  this  subject,  which  Superin- 
tendent Peaslee  says  were  the  most  inter- 
esting and  profitable  lessons  the  pupils  of 
Cincinnati  ever  Dad  in  a  single  day,  occu- 
pied only  the  morning  of  Arbor  Day,  the 
afternoon  being  given  to  the  practical  work. 
Such  talks  will  lead  our  youth  to  admire 
trees,  and  realize  that  they  are  the  grandest 
products  of  nature,  and  form  the  finest 
drapery  that  adorns  this  earth  in  all  lands.. 
Thus  taught,  they  wish  to  plant  and  pro- 
tect trees,  and  find  in  their  own  happy  ex- 
perience that  there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
their  parentage,  whether  forest,  fruit  or 
ornamental — a  pleasure  which  never  cloys, 
but  grows  with  their  growth. 

Arbor  Day  has  already  initiated  a  move- 
ment of  vast  importance  in  many  States. 
In  tree-planting,  the  beginning  only  is  diffi- 
cult. The  obstacles  are  all  met  at  the  out- 
set, because  they  are  usually  magnified  by 
the  popular  ignorance  of  this  subject.  It  is 
the  first  step  that  costs — ^at  least,  it  costs 
effort  to  set  the  thing  on  foot,  but,  that 
step  once  taken,  others  are  sure  to  follow. 
This  very  fact  that  the  main  tug  is  at  the 
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starty  on  account  of  the  inertia  of  ignorance 
and  indifference,  shows  that  such  start 
should  be  made  easy,  as  is  best  done  by  an 
Arbor  Day  proclamation  of  the  Governor, 
which  is  adapted  to  interest  and  enlist  the 
youth  of  an  entire  State  in  the  good  work. 
When  the  school  children  are  invited  each 
year  to  plant  at  least  **  two  trees' '  on  the  home 
or  school -grounds,  the  aggregate  number 
planted  will  be  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
children  enlisted,  for  parents  and  the  public 
will  participate  in  the  work. 

The  influence  of  Arbor  Day  in  schools  in 
awakening  a  just  appreciation  of  trees,  first 
among  pupils  and  parents,  and  then  the 
people  at  large,  is  of  vast  importance  in 
another  respect.  The  frequency  of  forest 
fires  is  the  greatest  hindrance  to  practical 
forestry.  But  let  the  sentiment  of  trees  be 
duly  cultivated,  first  among  our  youth,  and 
then  among  the  people,  and  they  will  be 
regarded  as  our  friends,  as  is  the  case  in 
Germany.  The  people  need  to  learn  that 
the  interests  of  all  classes  are  concerned  in 
the  conservation  of  forests.  Through  the 
teaching  of  their  schools  this  result  was  long 
since  accomplished  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Sweden,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries. The  people  everywhere  realize  the 
need  of  protecting  trees.  An  enlightened 
public  sentiment  has  proved  a  better  guard- 
ian of  their  forests  than  the  national  police. 
A  person  wantonly  setting  fire  to  a  forest 
would  there  be  looked  upon  as  an  outlaw, 
like  the  miscreant  who  should  poison  a  pub- 
lic drinking-fountain. 

FORESTRY  WEEK  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Arbor  Day  should  and  doubtless  will  be 
celebrated  with  special  exercises,  in  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tree  planting  as  well 
as  speech  making  and  singing  will  be  in- 
cluded. The  occasion,  however,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  calling  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  practical  as 
well  as  the  sentimental  and  aesthetic  reasons 
for  encouraging  tree -planting.  In  order  to 
fix  in  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  pupil 
the  various  reasons  which  make  forest  re- 
newal important,  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
for  the  teacher  to  give  a  short  talk  on  the 
subject  every  day  of  this  week,  followed  with 
questions  calculated  to  test  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  pupil  has  grasped  the  lesson 
in  forestry.  A  very  few  plain  words  will 
be  enough  to  impress  the  children  with  the 
facts  that  forest  exhaustion  tends  to  produce 
droughts  and  floods,  by  reducing  the  power 
of  the  surface  soil  to  absorb  and  retain 
moisture^  and  hardens  it  so  that  the  rain 


runs  off  and  makes  the  streams  rise  sud- 
denly; that  the  destruction  of  vegetation 
reduces  the  healthfulness  of  the  atmosphere 
by  diminishing  the  leaf  surface  that  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  which  our  lungs  give  off, 
oxygen  which  our  lungs  absorb;  and  that 
violent  wind  storms  increase  where  the 
resistance  that  forests  make  to  their  course 
is  diminished.  Moreover,  the  increased  price 
of  lumber,  a  necessity  of  civilization,  and 
the  reduced  volume  and  quality  of  water  in 
streams,  are  arguments  that  can  be  under- 
stood by  every  child.  In  short,  without 
neglecting  any  of  the  ordinary  studies,  this 
week  can  with  very  little  extra  trouble 
be  made  to  figure  as  Forestry  Week  in  the 
public  schools. 

SANITARY  VALUE  OF  TREES. 

Dr.  Stephen  Smith  recently  read  a  paper 
before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences 
on  the  sanitary  value  of  trees  in  the  city. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  during  the 
intense  heat  of  summer  there  is  more  suffer- 
ing and  death  from  sunstroke  and  high 
temperatures  in  the  Northern  cities  than  in 
the  South,  a  result  which  must  certainly  be 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  suitable  pro- 
tection. From  three  to  fist  thousand  peo- 
ple die  every  summer  ii^the  metropolis  from 
the  effects  of  the  heat.  In  the  and,  treeless 
streets  and  avenues  the  temperature  oflen 
runs  from  130°  to  150**  Fahr.,  when  under 
the  branches  of  a  thrifty  shade  tree  it  would 
not  exceed  70°  or  80^.  In  the  absence  of 
sheltering  trees,  the  stone  and  brick  walls 
act  on  the  principle*  of  the  regenerative 
furnace,  and  absorb  the  heat  of  the  sun  to 
yield  it  up  again  during  the  night.  If  trees 
were  planted  in  the  streets,  the  pavements 
and  surrounding  walls  would  be  much 
cooler,  and  at  the  same  time  the  trees  would 
absorb  the  deleterious  gases  thrown  off  from 
the  lungs  and  from  decomposing  matter, 
yielding,  in  return,  a  supply  of  pure  oxygen. 
The  value  of  a  systematic  culture  of  trees  in 
all  of  our  large  cities  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated. From  both  a  sanitary  and  artistic 
standpoint  they  are  a  very  desirable  addi- 
tion to  any  city. 

There  are  about  70,000  trees  in  the  streets 
of  Washington.  The  principal  varieties  arc 
the  Norway,  Sugar  and  Silver  Maple,  the 
Carolina  Poplar,  the  American  Elm  and 
Linden,  the  Tulip  tree  and  the  American 
Sycamore.  There  are  also  a  few  honey 
locusts.  Congress  makes  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  1 1 8,000  for  tree  planting  in  the 
streets  and  reservations  of  the  city.    These 
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trees,  if  planted  in  a  solid  blocks  would 
iorm  a  forest  of  600  acres.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  vast  majority  of  these 
trees  have  been  planted  in  the  last  17  years, 
since  the  present  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners were  endowed  with  full  powers  to 
plant  and  maintain  trees  along  the  pub- 
lic thoroughfares.  Householders  have  no 
authority  to  remove  trees  from  the  side- 
walks in  front  of  their  houses,  but  any 
reasonable  complaints,  either  regarding  the 
interference  of  trees  with  sunlight  or  air^  or 
regarding  the  injudicious  removal  of  trees, 
receive  attention.  The  city  maintains  its 
own  nurseries,  and  is  therefore  enabled  to 
plant  trees  at  a  much  smaller  cost  than  they 
can  be  planted  for  in  most  cities.  Each  time 
that  a  tree  is  planted,  a  space  six  feet  in 
length,  two  and  a  half  feet  in  width  and 
two  feet  in  depth,  is  excavated  and  filled 
with  good  surface  soil.  No  manure  is  used. 
As  a  rule  the  trees  thrive.  Double  rows 
are  now  generally  planted  on  both  sides  of 
the  principal  streets  and  avenues.  The 
trees  appear  to  have  already  accomplished 
much  good  by  furnishing  a  grateful  shade 
daring  the  hot  weather,  and  have  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  make  Washington 
what  it  is — the  most  beautiful  city  in 
America. — Forest  Leaves, 


Teachers  can  easily  interest  their  pupils 
in  adorning  the  school  grounds.  With 
proper  pre-arrangement  as  to  the  selection 
and  procuring  of  trees,  vines,  or  shrubs, 
Arbor  Day  may  accomplish  wonders.  Many 
hands  will  make  the  work  merry,  as  well  as 
light.  Such  a  holiday  will  be  an  attractive 
occasion  of  social  enjoyment  and  improve- 
ment. The  parents  should  be  persuaded  to 
approve  and  patronize  the  plan.  It  tends 
to  fraternize  the  people  of  a  district,  when 
they  thus  meet  on  common  ground,  and 
young  and  old  work  together  for  a  common 
object,  where  all  differences  of  rank,  or 
sect,  or  party,  are  forgotten.  The  plant- 
ings and  improvements  thus  made  will  be 
sure  to  be  protected.  They  will  remain  as 
silent,  but  effective  teachers  of  the  beautiful 
to  all  the  pupils,  gradually  improving  their 
taste  and  character.  Such  work  done  around 
the  school  naturally  extends  to  the  homes. 
You  improve  the  homes  by  improving  the 
schools,  as  truly  as  you  improve  the  schools 
by  improving  the  homes.  "The  hope  of 
America  is  the  homes  of  America."  Our 
youth  should  early  share  in  such  efforts  for 
adorning  the  surroundings  of  their  homes 
and  planting  trees  by  the  wayside.  How 
attractive  our  roads  may  become  by  long 


avenues  of  trees,  is  beautifully  illustrated  ia 
many  countries  of  Europe. 

It  is  well  that  the  school  children  should 
assist  in  the  planting,  particularly  on  their 
own  domain, — the  bare,  treeless  school 
grounds.  The  deserts  to  which  many  young 
school  children  are  assigned  to  romp  in  are 
disgraceful  to  their  neighborhoods.  This 
matter  has  been  discussed  at  County  Insti- 
tutes, and  in  Superintendents'  reports  for 
years,  but  hundreds  of  these  arid  wastes,  by 
courtesy  called  play-grounds,  still  exist. 
The  creation  of  Arbor  Day  will  be  amply 
justified  if  it  corrects  this  one  evil..  With 
the  planting  may  also  come  theoretical  in- 
struction upon  the  value  of  wooded  tracts  in 
the  equable  distribution  of  rainfall,  the  pre- 
vention of  sudden  inundations,  and  the 
effect  of  vegetation  upon  health.  Once  a 
year  there  is  an  Arbor  Day  for  everybody. 
Attention  is  called  to  it  by  the  Governor. 
The  newspapers  impress  the  day  and  its 
objects  upon  readers  for  weeks  in  advance, 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  very  great  change 
must  be  wrought  in  the  mind  of  the  entire 
community  in  the  old  States  before  very  much 
that  is  tangible  can  be  done  in  this  work. 
The  State  Society  organized  to  bring  the 
subject  home  to  the  people  is  doing  what  it 
can,  and  few  county  societies  have  been 
organized.  It  is  in  the  old  counties,  where 
the  ravages  of  the  axe  have  been  levelling 
the  monarchs  of  the  forest  for  two  centuries, 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  look  for  the  initi- 
ative steps  toward  restoration  \  but  before 
much  can  be  loo^^ed  for  practically,  the 
public  must  be  impressed  with  the  va^ 
present  importance  of  tree-planting  and  its 
immeasurable  consequences  in  the  remote 
future.  The  public  mind  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived this  impression  in  any  marked 
degree,  and  it  requires  continuous  organized 
effort  to  produce  it. 


Our  youth  should  learn  to  forecast  the 
future  as  the  condition  of  wisdom.  Tree- 
planting  is  a  discipline  in  foresight — it  is 
always  planting  for  the  future.  If  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pupils  attending 
the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  should  eaoh 
plant  two  trees,  as  is  attempted  in  some  of 
our  States,  we  would  have  nearly  two  mil- 
lion trees  planted  in  a  single  year.  At  an 
early  day,  when  public  interest  is  duly 
aw^ened,  more  than  this  may  be  expected. 
Hence  this  subject  should  be  taught  in  our 
schools.  The  objection  at  once  arises, 
"the  course  of  study  is  already  over- 
crowded," and  this  fact  I  admit.  But  the 
requisite  talks  on  trees,  their  value   and 
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beauty,  need  occupy  but  a  few  hours  at 
different  times.  In  some  large  cities,  there 
may  be  little  or  no  room  for  tree-planting, 
and  no  call  for  even  a  half- holiday  for  this 
work ;  but  even  there  such  talks,  or  the 
memorizing  of  suitable  selections  on  trees, 
on  the  designated  day,  would  be  yseful. 
Such  oral  lessons  will  lead  our  youth  to 
realize  that  trees  are  the  grandest  products 
of  nature  and  form  the  finest  drapery  that 
adorns  this  earth  in  all  lands.  Thus  taught, 
they  will  wish  to  plant  and  protect  trees, 
whether  forest,  fruit,  or  ornamental.  Like 
grateful  children,  trees  bring  rich  filial 
returns,  and  compensate  a  thousand-fold  for 
all  the  care  they  cost.  Such  love  of  trees, 
implanted  in  the  school  and  fostered  in 
the  home,  will  make  our  youth  practical 
arborists.  The  maples  which  I  planted 
when  a  mere  boy  before  the  old  homestead, 
now  stately  trees,  have  added  new  charms 
to  that  beautiful  spot  to  which  I  deem  it  a 
privilege  to  make  an  annual  visit.  Among 
the  memories  of  my  boyhood,  no  day  recurs 
with  such  satisfaction  as  that  then  devoted  to 
tree-planting.  The  interest  thus  awakened 
has  grown  with  years.  I  should  be  thank- 
ful if  I  could  help  put  an  equally  grateful 
experience  into  the  memories  of  the  youth 
of  Pennsylvania  on  their  Arbor  Days— one 
which  they  will  never  forget.  Let  me  urge 
each  one  on  these  annually-recurring  days 
to  plant  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  or  flowers 
around  the  home,  even  if  there  is  no  room 
on  the  school  grounds.  Thus  an  impress 
will  be  made  on  tninds^  as  well  as  grounds, 
that  will  be  happy  and  lasting. — Northrop. 

An  Illinois  correspondent  of  the  Country 
GentUman  yiiiitsi  **  I  have  planted  more 
or  less  walnuts  every  year  for  the  past  ten 
years.  I  plant  them  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
when  the  ground  is  soft  enough  to  stamp 
them  in  with  my  boot  heel.  I  sharpen  a 
stick  four  feet  long,  of  sufficient  size  so  that 
when  thrust  into  the  ground  it  leaves  a  hole 
large  enough  to  receive  the  walnut  and  hold 
it  in  its  place.  I  stretch  twine  where  I 
want  a  row  of  trees.  I  let  one  man  go 
ahead  with  the  sharp  stick,  thrusting  it  into 
the  ground  where  a  tree  b  to  grow.  Another 
man  follows  and  drops  a  nut  into  each  hole 
made  with  the  stick,  and  stamps  it  with  his 
heel.  It  must  not  be  sunk  more  than  one 
quarter  or  half  an  inch  below  the  surface. 
This  is  the  only  way  by  which  I  could  get 
straight  rows.  If  the  nuts  are  dropped  in  a 
furrow,  or  on  plowed  ground,  the  tree  will 
be  four  to  six  inches  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  a  straight  line.    They  will    freeze,   if 


planted  in  the  fall,  but  this  is  what  I  want, 
for  unless  they  do  freeze  some  of  them  will 
remain  dormant  two  or  even  three  years. 
If  planted  as  I  direct,  and  the  nuts  are 
sound,  not  ten  out  of  a  thousand  will  fail  to 
grow.  After  walnuts  get  dry  it  is  not  safe 
to  plant  them.  I  have  let  them  remain  in 
a  pile  all  winter  and  planted  in  the  spring, 
and  had  many  to  grow,  but  fall  or  an  open 
time  in  winter  is  best. 


But  one  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
the  reports  from  most  of  the  counties  of  the 
State  ;  vis.,  that  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania 
will  be  totally  destroyed  before  very  many 
years,  unless  something  effectual  is  done, 
both  to  preserve  the  young  growth  follow- 
ing a  clearing,  and  to  plant  new  forests 
equal  in  extent  to  those  cleared  away. 
There  are  eleven  distinct  varieties  of  trees 
which  flourish  well  as  timber  trees,  and  for 
which  there  is  more  or  less  demand.  Un- 
der the  general  names  of  oak,  hickory,  ash, 
pine,  and  elm  almost  as  many  more  are 
included,  making  about  twenty  varieties  of 
timber-producing  trees,  more  or  less  adapted 
to  our  State.  The  chestnut  does  well  in 
forty-six  counties,  and  is  in  demand  in 
forty-one  counties.  There  is  an  active  de- 
mand for  white  and  yellow  pine ;  and  almost 
no  supply.  The  catalpa,  ailanthus,  northern 
shingle  cypress,  shingle  oak  and  the  com- 
mon cherry,  so  much  valued  by  cabinet 
workers,  grow  well  under  cultivation. 


Up  to  the  present  time  twenty  States  have 
appointed  Arbor  Days.  This  shows  the 
feeling  that  is  abroad  concerning  their  value. 
Doubtless  every  year  will  add  to  their  num- 
ber, until  the  entire  sisterhood  of  States  will 
have  fallen  into  line.  It  is  an  institution 
needed  everywhere.  The  stony  and  sterile 
soil  of  New  England  requires  forests  for  its 
improvement  and  to  prevent  the  floods 
which  are  growing  more  frequent  year  by 
year.  We  need  them  in  the  Middle  States 
to  preserve  to  us  the  productiveness  of  our 
lands.  They  are  required  in  the  West  to 
interrupt  the  cyclone's  deadly  sweep,  and 
everywhere  in  the  interests  of  the  health 
and  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of  oar 
people. 

A  contract  was  lately  concluded  by  the 
Mexican  Government  with  a  private  party 
to  plant  2,000,000  trees  within  the  valley  of 
Mexico  within  four  years.  The  trees  speci- 
fied are  chiefly  ash,  poplar,  acacia  and 
mountain  cedar,  with  a  sufficient  margin  for 
miscellaneous  kinds,  according  to  special 
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conditions  of  site  and  climate;  and  the 
arrangements  contemplate  the  formation  of 
national  nurseries  in  which  the  study  of 
scientific  forestry  may  be  pursued  on  a  foot- 
ing in  some  degree  commensurate  with  its 
importance.  The  valley  was  densely  wooded 
in  the  time  of  Montezuma,  when  Cortez  and 
the  Spaniards  entered  the  country  ;  but  the 
Spaniards  burnt  off  and  destroyed  the 
timber. 


In  referring  to  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  SAy si 
"  It  is  a  protective  society  intended  to  make 
every  Pennsylvanian  live  up  to  the  title  of 
his  State  by  his  interest  in  the  woods.  Of 
all  States  this  is  the  one  which  should  never 
be  bare  of  trees.  None  other  has  such  a 
title  to  be  proud  of." 

Depots  for  the  collection  of  pine  cones 
have  been  formed  near  Burlington,  Vt. 
Nearly  4000  bushels  have  been  purchased  at 
40  cents  a  bushel.  The  seeds  are  flailed  out, 
placed  in  bags,  and  shipped  direct  to  France 
and  Germany,  to  be  used  by  these  govern- 
ments in  renewing  the  forests.  One  bushel 
of  cones  yields  a  pound  of  seed. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  SCHOOL. 


BY  JAMES  JOHONNOT. 


IN  this  age  of  wholesale  educational  ma- 
chmery  the  faithful  record  of  any  school, 
individual  in  its  character,  ought  to  be  of 
interest  to  all  who  seek  better  results  in 
practical  ability  than  our  present  systems  of 
instruction  succeed  in  giving.  But,  when 
the  school  departs  widely  from  recognized 
standards,  its  record  is  of  double  value,  as 
calling  in  question  prevalent  customs,  and 
affording  a  new  criterion  for  the  judgment 
of  current  methods.  The  tendency  of  in- 
struction is  to  become  set  in  its  ways. 
Teachers  follow  precedent  and  reach  form- 
alism. 

But  from  time  to  time  particular  individ- 
uals are  found  who  ask  the  reason  of  this  or 
that  practice,  and  call  in  question  its  value 
as  a  means  of  culture.  Hence  arose  the 
"teachers'  institutes"  in  this  country.  They 
were  first  organized  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  1846.  They  grew  naturally  out 
of  the  progress  in  liberty  of  thought.  Time- 
worn  methods  of  teaching  were  brought  up 
for  discussion  and  judged  by  their  results, 
and  in  the  light  of  reason. 

Credit  is  surely  due  the  founders  and 
conductors  of  institutes,  in  that  they  brought 


about  and  persisted  in  this  habit  of  question- 
ing and  discussing  educational  practices  and 
principles.  This  was  their  special  field  of 
work.  Their  method  was  the  true  one,  but 
th^  laws  of  life  and  of  mental  development 
were  not  then  well  enough  understood,  even 
by  the  best  thinkers,  to  furnish  safe  guid- 
ance in  this  difficult  work. 

**The  new  education"  means  a  revolt 
against  all.  precise,  ready-made  forms,  and 
an  adoption  of  such  methods  as  science  may 
from  time  to  time  discover  and  point  out. 
The  "Story  of  a  School"  tells  of  the  trials 
and  triumphs  of  an  experiment  designed  to 
test  educational  principles  at  which  I  had 
arrived  through  many  years  of  '* institute" 
instruction.  In  this  constant  comparing, 
discriminating,  and  sifting  of  methods  I  had 
obtained  a  special  preparation  for  normal- 
school  work.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his 
treatise  on  education,  had  laid  a  solid 
foundation  for  scientific  education,  and 
Prof.  E.  L.  Youmans  had  with  voice  and 
pen  succeeded  in  arousing  among  thinking 
people  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  the  year  1872,  through  the  agency  ot 
Hon.  John  Monteith,  Superintendent  of  the 
Schools  of  Missouri,  I  received  a  call  to  take 
charge  of  the  newly  established  normal 
school  at  Warrensburg  in  that  State.  In 
the  interview  with  Mr.  Monteith  I  said  sug- 
gestively to  him,  **You  do  not  want  me, 
and  your  board  of  regents  will  not  want  my 
services  when  they  learn  the  conditions  I  shall 
exact. "  *  *  What  may  these  be  ?'  *  said  he,  with 
some  curiosity  in  his  tone.  "Entire  con- 
trol ol  the  school,  without  interference  from 
the  superintendent  or  from  the  regents," 
was  my  reply.  Laughing,  said  he,  "You 
are  the  very  man  we  want,"  and  added,  by 
way  of  caution:  "You  understand  that 
liberty  implies  responsibility.  Give  us  right 
results,  and  we  will  trust  to  you  for  meth- 
ods." I  accepted  the  situation,  and  took 
up  my  work  under  circumstances  singularly 
propitious  to  the  experiment  I  was  about  to 
make. 

The  first  thing  that  engaged  my  attention 
was  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  study. 
It  was  an  easy  matter  to  select  the  required 
document  from  the  catalogue  of  some  noted 
institution,  or  I  might  have  made  a  mosaic, 
adopting  parts  from  several.  A  brief  in- 
spection of  various  catalogues  showed  that 
little  thought  had  been  bestowed  upon  the 
order  of  subjects  in  the  course.  One  study 
might  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  any 
other,  without  the  slightest  disturbance  in 
their  relations.  Of  the  natural  order  of 
growth  in  mind  and  of  the  corresponding  se- 
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quences  in  the  sciences,  they  had  taken  no 
account.  To  these  laws  I  now  turned  for 
guidance,  and  tried  to  forget  that  a  school 
curriculum  had  ever  been  constructed,  so 
that  custom  should  in  no  wise  interfere  with 
the  free  play  of  philosophic  principles. 

The  subjects  were  arranged  in  their 
order  of  dependence  as  determined  by  com- 
parative science.  The  course  of  study  thus 
worked  out  differed  quite  materially  from 
the  ordinary,  in  spirit  and  in  principles. 
It  emerged  as  an  organic  whole,  rather 
than  as  a  loose  array  of  disconnected  sub- 
jects. 

The  physical  sciences  had  first  place, 
their  treatment  beginning  with  an  observa- 
tion of  material  objects,  and  passing  to  a 
consideration  of  forces  and  of  the  laws  of 
physical  relations. 

Another  line  of  study  treated  of  man  and 
his  environment.  It  began  with  a  consid- 
eration of  man  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  globe, 
dealing  with  geography,  and  it  led  up 
through  history,  literature,  civil  govern- 
ment, to  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
later  on  to  rhetoric,  logic,  and  political 
economy. 

Besides  these  two  main  lines  of  thought, 
there  were  two  subordinate  ones,  dealing 
respectively  with  language  as  a  science  and 
with  mathematics.  In  our  treatment  of 
language  the  widest  departure  from  the  cus- 
tomary was  made.  Latin  and  Greek  were 
excluded,  as  the  State  University  already 
offered  a  much  more  complete  course  in  the 
classics  than  our  school  could  hope  to  give. 
But  a  still  weightier  reason  constrained  me 
in  this  decision.  The  time  at  our  disposal 
for  linguistic  study  was  needed  chiefly  for 
constructive  work  in  the  vernacular.  I  de- 
termined to  make  the  study  of  English 
thorough ;  I  realized  the  power  gained  by 
an  accurate  and  easy  mastery  of  our  own 
tougue,  and  I  fully  appreciated  the  aesthetic 
value  of  English  literature  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  refined  and  discriminating  taste. 

The  constructive  work  was  so  managed 
that  familiarity  with  composition  preceded 
analysis,  and  the  principles  and  rules  of 
language  were  developed  out  of  the  pupil's 
own  work.  Grammar  came  out  of  lan- 
guage, not  language  out  of  grammar.  The 
critical  work  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  was 
placed  in  the  advanced  course  along  with 
logic. 

In  this  spirit,  and  by  the  general  method 
here  indicated,  the  whole  course  of  study 
was  arranged.  The  place  occupied  by  each 
subject  was  not  a  matter  of  accident,  but  of 
philosophic  dependence.     The    success  of 


my  scheme  demanded  intelligent  and  har- 
monious co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  fac- 
ulty. I  needed  a  select  corps  of  teachers, 
and  the  freedom  of  choice  secured  to  me  by 
Mr.  Monteith  now  proved  of  great  import- 
ance. 

For  my  first  assistant  I  chose  Prof.  L.  H. 
Cheney,  who  some  years  later  was  acci- 
dentally killed  while  making  an  excavation 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  a  geological 
expedition  under  direction  of  Prof.  Shaler, 
of  Harvard.  In  years  long  gone  by  Prof. 
Cheney  had  been  a  pupil  of  mine ;  later  we 
had  worked  together,  so  that  I  knew  well 
his  peculiar  worth  and  fitness  for  the  place. 

Next  came  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Straight, 
representatives  of  the  most  advanced 
thought  of  the  time  in  educational  philoso- 
phy. They  brought  original  and  fniitfiil 
contribution  to  the  work  now  in  progress, 
and  henceforth  were  to  me  as  my  right  and 
left  hand.  At  the  close  of  his  stay  in  Mis- 
souri, Prof.  Straight  was  called  to  the  charge 
of  a  department  in  the  Oswego  Normal 
School.  Later  he  went  with  Colonel 
Parker  to  the  Cook  County  Normal  School, 
Illinois.  He  gave  all  the  energy  of  an  in- 
tense nature  to  his  profession,  but  died  in 
middle  life,  his  mind  a  storehouse  of  educa- 
tional material,  ripe  for  use.  Mrs.  Straight's 
refined  intelligence  and  professional  skill 
found  equally  ready  appreciation,  and  she 
took  a  high  position  in  each  of  these  normal 
schools.  Since  her  husband's  death,  she 
has  been  called  to  a  responsible  position  in 
one  of  the  state  schools  of  Japan.  The  re- 
maining members  of  the  faculty  were  chosen 
for  their  fitness  in  special  directions.  The 
plans  of  each  had  their  recognized  place  in 
a  co-ordinate  work.  One  of  the  chief  de- 
fects in  colleges  and  academies  to-day  is 
this  lack  of  co-ordination.  Without  it  the 
scientific  method  in  its  integrity  is  impos- 
sible, and  instruction  proceeds  as  though 
each  science  were  independent.  Time  and 
strength  are  laboriously  frittered  away,  with 
the  result  of  chronic  discouragement  on  the 
part  of  both  professor  and  students. 

**  I  declare,"  said  one  of  our  most  observ- 
ant pupils,  as  he  came  out  from  recitation 
one  day,  "the  teaching  in  all  the  classes  is 
somehow  alike!  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  we  are  in  natural  science,  mathe- 
matics, or  language,  we  are  going  the  same 
road,  and  each  lesson  throws  a  new  light 
upon  all  the  others." 

When  the  summer  school  at  Penikcse  was 
organized,  we  made  prompt  application  for 
a  share  in  the  rare  opportunities  offered. 
Only  fifty  students  could  be  accommodated. 
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Three  of  our  teachers  received  the  appoint- 
ment, and  accompanied  me  across  Buzzard's 
Bay  on  that  eventful  summer  morning  in 
1873.  Agassiz  "the  master"  was  there, 
his  face  hopeful  and  inspiring.  The  last 
and  noblest  experiment  of  his  life  was  about 
to  be  tried,  and  everything  promised  success. 
The  promise  was  fulfilled.  The  many 
summer  schools  of  science,  springing  up  all 
over  the  land,  are  the  direct  offspring  of 
Agassiz's  realized  dream  ;  and  the  increasing 
recognition  of  the  fundamental  value  of 
science  by  numerous  prominent  schools  is 
also  largely  a  result  of  his  Penikese  experi- 
ment. Our  teachers  again,  the  second  sum- 
mer, made  haste  to  profit  by  the  advantages 
of  the  Penikese  school,  and  returned  to 
their  work  in  Missouri  with  added  skill  and 
devotion. 

Our  pupils  represented  every  class  of  so- 
ciety. We  opened  with  seventeen,  and 
rapidly  increased  till  the  roll  contained 
four  hundred  names.  Within  the  limits  of 
this  paper  only  the  bare  outlines  of  our 
methods  can  be  given.  We  began  with  the 
properties  of  ihings.  The  gardens  and 
fields  were  open  to  us,  and  furnished  us  the 
objects.  When  familiar  with  these  and 
their  relations,  books  were  brought  in  to  ex- 
tend our  knowledge  beyond  the  limits  of 
personal  experience.  The  zoology  and 
physiology  classes,  under  Prof.  Straight, 
were  at  once  engaged  in  laboratory  practice. 
They  obtained  their  knowledge  of  the  ani- 
mal world  from  direct  observation  and 
through  actual  dissections.  The  neighbor- 
hood was  laid  under  contribution  for  cats. 
Any  feeling  of  repugnance  at  first  shown 
for  the  work  soon  passed  away  as  interest  in 
the  study  grew  eager  and  absorbing.  The 
absurdity  of  rote  teaching  was  shown  by  an 
incident  in  the  professor's  class-room. 

One  day  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
class  to  the  description  of  a  certain  sea- 
animal,  as  given  in  a  popular  text-book. 
This  description  he  asked  the  pupils  to  com- 
mit to  memory,  which  they  proceeded  to 
do,  wondering  why.  One  morning,  only  a 
few  days  later,  the  table  was  furnished  with 
a  specimen  of  this  same  animal  preserved  in 
alcohol.  Not  a  member  of  the  class  recog- 
nized it.  The  elaborate  verbal  definition 
had  given  them  no  correct  idea  of  the 
animal,  if,  indeed,  any  image  whatever  had 
been  present  in  their  minds. 

In  botany,  books  were  unopened,  except 
to  aid  in  analysis.  Materials  for  study  the  stu- 
dents found  in  their  walks,  and  the  keen  de- 
light awakened  when  examination  revealed 
to  them  this  new  world  of  facts  left  no  doubt 


that  this  was  the  very  method  of  nature. 
The  study  went  deeper  than  systematic 
botany,  and  led  to  an  extended  investiga- 
tion of  life  processes  in  the  plant. 

Physics  was  taught  in  the  laboratory  and 
illustrated  by  apparatus  which  teachers  and 
pupils  united  in  making.  This  proved  of 
double  value ;  for,  while  primarily  it  helped 
to  solve  the  problem  in  physics,  incidentally 
it  constrained  the  pupil  to  test  knowledge 
previously  gained  by  its  practical  applica- 
tion. The  inventive  powers  were  also  stimu- 
lated, and  a  long  step  was  taken  in  the  de- 
velopment of  faculty. 

The  teacher  of  geometry  followed  the 
method  of  Prof.  Kriisi,  of  Oswego.  This, 
in  essentials,  is  the  same  as  that  outlined  by 
Herbert  Spencer  in  his  work  on  education. 
It  was  developed  incidentally  out  of  the 
needs  of  constructive  art,  and  was  carried 
forward  slowly,  as  the  gradual  progress  of 
the  pupil  called  for  further  applications  of 
its  principles.  It  was  specially  gratifying 
to  witness  the  cheerful  activity  of  pupils  in 
this  line  of  work,  so  often  dreaded  and 
shirked,  and  to  watch  the  stimulating  effect 
of  power  gained  in  mastering  a  difficult 
problem. 

Drawing  came  in  everywhere,  being  a 
mode  of  expression  as  natural  as  language, 
and  indispensable  to  the  acquirement  of 
clear  ideas ;  pupils  soon  made  constant  use 
of  it,  though,  from  lack  of  early  training, 
their  efforts  had  no  pretensions  to  artistic 
merit. 

Our  lessons  took  various  forms,  depend- 
ing upon  the  object  we  had  in  view.  In 
the  development  exercises,  by  a  series  ot 
questions  quite  in  the  Socratic  spirit,  we 
brought  together  the  wandering,  discon- 
nected ideas  which  the  class  possessed  upon 
any  subject,  and  directed  attention  to  the 
more  obvious  relations.  The  pupils  were 
•then  left  to  work  over  the  lesson,  and  ar- 
range and  present  it  in  due  order.  This 
process  became  a  guide,  and  pointed  out 
the  way  for  the  next  step  in  investigation. 
Lessons  of  instruction  were  usually  given  in 
the  form  of  lectures.  We  however  varied 
this  exercise  by  substituting  for  the  formal 
lecture  a  more  or  less  familiar  conversation, 
in  which,  after  a  little,  all  pupils  took  part. 

Topical  recitations  included  all  knowl- 
edge obtained  from  books  or  reported  from 
investigation.  Day  by  day  pupils  were 
called  upon  to  tell  whit  they  knew  of  given 
subjects  in  clear  and  connected  discourse. 
The  words  of  the  text-book  were  not  ac- 
cepted^ so  every  lesson  became  a  language- 
lesson  of  the  most  practical  kind.     As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  we  found  that,  whenever  a 
new  thought  was  clearly  understood,  the 
mind  sought  expression  in  some  form,  either 
through  constructive  work,  drawing,  or 
language,  and  was  not  content  until  it  had 
clearly  imparted  its  meaning  to  another 
mind.  The  mental  circuit  was  then  com- 
plete. 

In  this  reaching  out  after  words  and 
forms  individual  character  asserted  itself, 
the  imagination  was  awakened,  the  inven- 
tion quickened,  and  the  dead  monotony  of 
the  old  school  recitation  disappeared  com- 
pletely. This  training  finally  resulted  in  an 
unusual  mastery  of  spoken  language. 

Written  work  held  a  large  place  in  our 
school.  Our  plan  made  provision  for  at 
least  one  written  exercise  a  day  for  each 
pupil.  As  these  exercises  were  in  connec- 
tion with  the  studies  pursued  at  the  time, 
the  pupils  entered  upon  them  without  any 
consciousness  that  they  had  begun  the 
dreaded  composition.  Lessons  from  text- 
books, and  aided  by  books  of  reference, 
were  treated  topically,  and  were  frequently 
written  out.  Investigations  in  science  were 
reported  in  writing,  and  in  due  time  the 
pupils  came  to  think  easily  and  naturally, 
pen  in  hand. 

In  another  regard  we  made  a  serious  in- 
novation upon  custom.  The  teachers  were 
not  required  to  correct  the  wearisome  mass 
of  papers  prepared  daily.  For  this  we  had 
good  reasons.  The  free  use  of  criticism  is 
a  dangerous  practice.  It  paralyzes  the  im- 
agination of  the  pupil,  and  so  depresses  and 
discourages  him  that  original  constructive 
work  is  next  to  impossible.  And  if,  as  so 
often  happens  through  the  training  given, 
the  critical  faculty  of  the  pupil  is  developed 
in  advance  of  the  constructive  ability,  and 
of  the  power  to  use  language  with  ease  and 
accuracy,  the  result  is  fatal  to  progress  in 
composition.  The  first  rude  efforts  fall  so 
far  short  of  the  polish  demanded  by  the 
critical  spirit  that  the  sense  of  discourage- 
ment is  overmastering. 

There  is  still  another  view  of  the  case  that 
makes  for  the  same  distrust  of  promiscuous 
criticism.  The  errors  of  the  early  com- 
positions are  soon  naturally  and  spon- 
taneously outgrown  through  the  constant 
effort  at  clearness  of  expression,  and  through 
the  rapidly  increased  power  over  language 
gained  by  this  continuous  practice.  In 
this  way  the  mastery  of  language  came  in- 
cidentally, and  we  avoided  the  stiff  awk- 
wardness of  the  conventional  composition. 

In  the  study  of  English  we  did  what  we 
could  to  awaken  the  literary  sense  to  some 


degree  in  all  our  pupils.  We  knew  that 
each  one  came  into  the  world  with  definite 
mental  limitations.  The  literary  sense, 
like  any  other  form  of  the  artistic  faculty, 
seems,  with  rare  exceptions,  to  require  sev- 
eral generations  of  culture  in  a  scholarly  at- 
mosphere before  it  attains  to  a  fine  discrim- 
ination. But  we  could  at  least  make  a  real 
beginning.  We  could  find  out  the  present 
state  of  their  taste,  and  carry  forward  their 
development  by  guiding  their  course  of 
reading.  Advantage  was  taken  of  events 
to  bring  before  them  some  special  poem, 
or  some  impassioned  prose  composition, 
having  relation  to  the  event  in  question. 
We  could  thus  awaken  a  susceptibility  of 
the  soul;  that  through  repeated  impressions 
would  develop  into  an  instinctive  sense  of 
the  beauty  of  true  literary  art-forms. 

This  was  our  aim,  and  quite  subsidiary  to 
this  was  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  abaui 
literature.  The  history,  bibliography,  and 
philosophy  of  English  literature  must  come 
later,  instead  of  usurping  the  first  place,  as 
is  commonly  the  ease  in  schools. 

In  language,  Frof.  Campbell  prepared  an 
exercise  which  proved  of  great  value.  He 
selected  about  three  hundred  of  the  most 
productive  roots  of  English  words,  and  gave 
them  one  by  one  to  the  class.  They  traced 
these  roots  back  to  the  various  languages 
entering  into  the  English  tongue,  and  thus 
acquired  a  broader  view  of  the  origin  and 
relations  of  English  words.  The  study  thus 
bestowed  upon  the  vernacular  was  further 
valuable  as  furnishing  a  basis  for  the  study 
of  other  languages. 

When  the  student  in  Latin,  French,  or 
German  finds  that  a  large  number  of  the 
new  words  he  is  learning  have  the  roots 
with  which  he  is  familiar  in  his  mother- 
tongue,  the  difficulties  of  his  work  arc 
greatly  diminished. 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy  were  taken 
up  objectively  and  without  the  aid  of  books. 
Prof.  Straight  first  developed  the  relations 
which  knowledge  sustains  to  mind,  and  the 
action  of  mind  under  varying  conditions. 
He  then  took  up  some  familiar  subject,  and 
called  upon  thp  class  to  apply  the  knowledge 
thus  far  gained.  For  example,  a  flower  was 
brought  in  and  analyzed  according  to  the 
laws  of  systematic  botany.  Then  came  in- 
trospection :  what  powers  of  mind  had  been 
used,  and  in  what  order?  A  lesson  in 
geometry  came  next,  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  other  school  studies,  until  th? 
list  was  exhausted.  Next  came  the  in- 
dustries: what  mental  powers  are  brought 
into    play    in    raising    a    crop,  in   build- 
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ing  a  house,  in  boiling  a  potato,  in  the 
making  of  bread?  By  this  plan  mental 
philosophy  was  lifted  out  of  the  fog  of 
dreary  abstractions,  and  set  on  its  feet  in  the 
broad  light  of  every-day  life. 

Moral  philosophy  fell  to  my  share.  No 
books  were  used.  My  methods  were  quite 
similar  to  those  of  Prof.  Straight.  In  a 
series  of  discussions,  extending  over  several 
weeks,  the  human  being  was  taken  where 
Prof.  Straight  left  him,  and  the  relations 
developed  that  existed  between  him  and 
other  human  beings.  Needs  were  shown  to 
exist  by  virtue  of  the  -'constitution  of 
things,"  and  deeper  than  this  we  did  not 
attempt  to  go. 

Human  beings  were  seen  to  \i^  potentially 
equal  in  needs,  hence  the  necessity  for 
equality  before  the  law,  that  all  might 
have  opportunity  for  their  natural  de- 
velopment. Out  needs  grew  rights, 
and  out  of  rights  duties.  A  study  of 
experience  soon  showed  that  duty  assumed 
two  phases — positive  and  negative.  Confu- 
cius is  credited  with  a  maxim  covering  the 
ground  of  negative  duty — forbidding  injury 
to  your  neighbor;  Jesus  enunciated  a  law 
that  summarized  both  positive  and  negative 
duty. 

Next,  the  principles  derived  from  this  pre- 
liminary study  were  applied  to  the  condi- 
tions which  exist  in  school,  home,  and 
neighborhood.  Why  should  a  person 
work?  What  time  should  be  given  to 
recreation?  What  shall  we  do  with  the 
tramp  ?  What  with  worthy  but  destitute  men 
and  women  ?    What  with  needy  orphans? 

The  discussion  was  conducted  almost 
solely  by  the  pupils.  When  it  took  too 
wide  a  range,  the  teacher  quietly  led  it  back 
to  the  question  at  issue.  The  lesson  on  one 
occasion  dealt  with  card-playing.  One 
young  woman  charged  that  it  led  to  gam- 
bling and  bad  company.  To  this  another  re- 
plied that  she  had  often  played  but  never 
for  money,  nor  had  she  the  least  inclination 
to  gamble.  As  for  bad  company,  she 
played  with  her  sister,  who  was  no  worse 
company  at  the  card- table  than  at  the 
dinner-table.  When  I  found  that  the  dis- 
cussion had  become  a  mere  assertion  of 
opinion,  I  interposed  :  "You  seem  to  disa- 
gree. Why?"  "Yes,"  said  one,  who  re- 
called my  method  of  treating  such  cases, 
"  we  have  not  facts  enough  to  enable  us  to 
form  an  intelligent  opinion."  "But," 
said  another,  "what  is  your  opinion?" 
"My  opinion  is  not  the  question.  What 
are  you  to  do  next?"  Wait,  observe,  and 
continue  to  study,  was  the  conclusion. 


Our  history  grew  out  of  our  geography, 
and,  as  we  labored  to  build  up  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  a  connected  and  distinct  picture 
of  the  skeleton — the  mountain  system  of  the 
globe — and  then  clothed  these  gaunt  out- 
lines with  the  trailing  robes  of  continental 
divisions,  showing  also  the  necessary  de- 
pendence of  the  water  systems  upon  the 
great  backbone  of  the  continents,  so  in 
history  we  aimed  at  a  unity  of  conception, 
we  sought  to  develop  an  historic  sense, 
which,  once  acquired,  serves  as  a  guide 
through  the  mass  of  unrelated  facts  filling 
so  large  a  space  in  historical  works,  even  of 
the  higher  order.  This  kind  of  training  is 
too  complex  for  description  here. 

And  so  of  our  methods  of  discipline: 
they  were  all  intricate  and  intimate  parts  of 
our  whole  work.  We  had  no  rules,  no  class- 
markings,  no  roll  of  honor.  We  rejected 
the  whole  military  system,  as  tending  to 
produce  mechanical,  routine  work.  The 
abrupt  tone  of  command  was  not  heard 
within  our  walls.  Directions  were  given  in 
the  form  of  requests.  Teachers  and  pupils 
observed  toward  each  other  the  usual  cour- 
tesies of  social  life.  No  premium  was 
offered  for  study:  we  relied  on  the 
natural  incentives.  Exercise  of  faculty  is 
the  chief  source  of  pleasure  in  the  young, 
and  we  furnished  abundant  scope  for  it. 
The  time  being  filled  with  pleasurable  oc- 
cupations, calling  into  activity  the  whole 
nature,  there  was  less  temptation  to  misde- 
meanors than  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
home-life. 

Herbert  Spencer*s  essay  on  moral  educa- 
tion will  best  describe  the  work  as  it  went 
on  in  our  school,  subject  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  human  nature  it  is  true,  but  with  a 
result  in  general  most  gratifying. 

The  school  as  a  whole  soon  attained  a 
character  of  its  own,  derived  from  the  ag- 
gregate of  its  members,  and,  reacting  upon 
them,  it  became  a  potent  force  in  stimulat- 
ing the  moral  growth  of  individuals.  This 
aggregate  moral  power  was  exerted  for  the 
most  part  unconsciously,  but  it  was  effect- 
ive, and  in  time  reached  proportions  which 
rendered  my  interference  unnecessary. 

An  incident  will  here  illustrate  the  opera- 
tion of  this  power.  A  youth  entered  our 
school  who  had  formerly  been  employed  as 
train-boy  upon  the  railroad.  His  experi- 
ences had  greatly  sharpened  wits  naturally 
keen,  and  as  he  came  among  us  he  was 
plainly  seen  to  be  an  alien  element.  His 
evil  propensities  soon  showed  themselves. 
He  told  foul  stories,  but  could  get  no  lis- 
teners.    He  tried  to  pick  quarrels  with  the 
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younger  members  of  the  class,  but  a  quiet 
word  from  one  of  the  older  pupils  soon  put 
an  end  to  that;  and,  finally,  he  became 
angry  and  disgusted,  and  took  himself  away 
permanently.  I  watched  this  affair  with 
much  interest  as  a  psychological  experi- 
ment, but  with  some  anxiety  lest  the  moral 
leprosy  should  spread ;  but  the  character  of 
the  school  told,  and  I  was  superfluous. 

Another  instance  discloses  something  of 
the  spirit  prevailing  among  our  students. 
The  use  of  tobacco  was  discouraged  inci- 
dentally in  a  variety  of  ways.  We  had  a 
beautiful  new  building,  and  great  care  was 
taken  to  preserve  it  free  from  filth  of  any 
kind.  A  tobacco-stain,  when  observed, 
was  removed  at  once  with  scrubbing-brush 
and  sand.  The  physiology  class,  too,  came 
upon  the  question  of  the  action  of  tobacco 
upon  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and,  besides, 
there  was  felt  to  be  a  social  discredit  in  its 
use.  One  evening,  while  waiting  for  the 
mail  at  the  post-office,  a  number  of  students 
on  the  same  errand  gathered  about,  and  our 
talk  turned  on  school  matters.  Allusion 
was  made  to  our  freedom  from  the  restraint 
of  rules.  A  late  comer  remarked :  "But 
you  have  one  rule,  I  understand.  No  one 
must  use  tobacco  on  the  school  premises." 
I  assured  him  that,  though  I  was  opposed  to 
the  use  of  tobacco,  I  did  not  prohibit  it. 
'•But,"  I  said,  *'no  gentleman  will  soil  the 
floor  of  a  room  occupied  by  ladies ;  and  this 
fact  being  understood,  prevents  its  use  more 
effectually  than  a  positive  prohibition." 
So  powerful  was  the  social  reprobation  of 
this  filthy  habit,  that  forty  young  men,  of 
their  own  will,  gave  up  the  practice.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  our  moral  training, 
too,  was  largely  incidental ;  it  was  implicit 
in  every  detail  of  school-life. 

As  will  already  have  been  anticipated, 
we  dispensed  with  all  distinctive  religious 
services.  I  had  carefully  observed  the-effect 
in  school  and  college  throughout  a  long 
period  of  years,  and  had  been  forced  to  con- 
clude that  the  evil  results  vastly  outweighed 
the  good.  I  had  noticed  that  stated  Bible- 
reading  often  became  a  mere  lifeless  form, 
in  which  many  took  no  interest.  This  was 
contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  my  system. 
"Vain  repetitions,"  leading  to  a  habit  of 
regarding  words  apart  from  thought,  were 
to  be  carefully  avoided.  Then,  again,  the 
teachings  were  dogmatic,  appealing  to  au- 
thority, while  science  regards  authority  as 
an  impertinence.  Besides^  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  places  its  whole  ma- 
chinery upon  a  strictly  secular  basis,  and  re- 
ligious services  in  a  State  school  are  there 


upon  sufferance.  No  matter  how  carefollj 
guarded,  the  daily  performance  of  any  re- 
ligious service  degenerates  into  formalism, 
and  excites  in  the  community  sectarian  ani- 
mosities. 

But,  above  all,  I  wished  to  place  morals 
upon  a  scientific  basis,  so  as  to  furnish  a 
safe  guide  to  conduct,  independent  of  the 
shifting  standards  of  theological  belief. 
We,  who  received  our  appointments  from 
the  State,  could  not,  honestly,  either  pro- 
mote or  attack  any  form  of  religious  belief. 
Happily,  the  scientific  method  equally  for- 
bids doing  either  of  these  things,  and,  if 
strictly  adhered  to,  will  prevent  all  possibil- 
ity of  such  quarrels  between  religious  sects 
as  have  recently  agitated  Boston,  and  have 
from  time  to  time  interrupted  the  work  of 
many  schools  in  this  country. 

Our  position  on  this  question  occasioned 
wide-spread  comment,  and  among  the 
clergy  of  the  more  ignorant  and  bigoted 
sects,  there  arose  an  opposition,  instinctive 
rather  than  outspoken. 

The  Missionary  Society  voted  us  a  Bible, 
and  I  received  a  formal  note  from  the  sec- 
retary announcing  the  fact,  and  requesting 
me  to  appoint  a  time  for  the  presentation  to 
take  place.  I  had  been  informed  privately 
that,  as  soon  as  I  fixed  the  time,  a  public 
meeting  was  to  be  called,  and  an  address 
made  denouncing  our  neglect  of  religioas 
observances.  In  answer  to  the  secretary,  I 
informed  him  that  our  library  was  richly 
supplied  with  Bibles,  but  that,  as  a  token  of 
confidence  and  good-will,  their  gift  would 
be  highly  prized,  and  we  would  gratefully 
receive  the  promised  Bible  at  the  president's 
office  in  the  normal  school  building,  at 
such  fiime  as  was  most  convenient  to  the 
secretary.     The  Bible  never  came. 

Prof.  Campbell,  of  our  faculty,  gave  tes- 
timony of  considerable  significance  concern- 
ing the  moral  atmosphere  of  our  school. 
He  had  been  educated  in  a  sectarian  col- 
lege, and  had  been  graduated  at  a  theolog* 
ical  seminary.  '  All  his  prejudices  were  en- 
listed in  favor  of  a  daily  religious  service. 
He  said  :  "  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
uniform  good  feeling  existing  between  teach- 
ers and  pupils  here.  No  student  seems  dis- 
posed to  annoy  or  vex  a  teacher,  and  the 
moral  tone  of  the  school  is  much  higher 
than  I  have  before  known."  At  first,  he 
had  thought  that  the  good-will  prevailing 
was  in  spite  of  the  omission  of  religious  ser- 
vices; but  a  more  careful  study  had  con- 
vinced him  that  the  system,  in  its  integrity, 
had  created  the  moral  atmosphere  that  per- 
vaded the  school. 
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Examinations,  as  usually  conducted,  had 
proved  fruitful  of  serious  evils.  They  gave 
opportunity  for  cram,  and  were  often  an  oc- 
casion for  cheating.  When  formal  and 
stated  examinations  are  held,  on  which 
class  promotion  depends,  there  is  a  strong 
inducement  to  make  spasmodic  efforts  of 
memory  serve  in  place  of  sound  learning. 
We  avoided  these  evils  by  a  simple  device. 
Examinations  were  held  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, and  were  of  such  a  nature  that  no 
miraculous  feat  of  memorizing  could  meet 
our  requirements,  Repetitions  of  text- book 
formulas  were  habitually  in  disfavor,  and 
necessarily  there  grew  up  habits  of  genuine 
study.  These  reviews  were  found  sufficient 
aids  in  testing  progress,  aud  we  dispensed 
with  all  other  examinations. 

After  some  effort  toward  conformity  to 
prevailing  custom,  we  found  ourselves  con- 
strained by  the  guiding  principles  we  had 
adopted  to  devise  some  more  genuine  repre- 
presentation  of  our  year's  work  than  is  pos- 
sible in  ''closing  exercises"  of  the  regula- 
tion pattern.  Essays  upon  the  subjects 
usually  chosen  had  no  essential  relation  to 
the  student's  past  researches,  and,  being 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  represented 
nothing  in  particular.  Besides,  they  are 
not  uncommonly  doctored  by  the  teacher 
of  rhetoric  till  they  are  of  doubtful  original- 
ity. We  finally  dispensed  with  all  special 
preparation,  and  discarded  all  the  spectac- 
ular features  of  the  ordinary  commence- 
ment. 

One  day  was  given  to  the  public.  Every 
four  weeks  during  the  year  our  pupils  had 
been  accustomed  to  select  some  subject  hav- 
ing close  relation  to  their  studies,  and  to 
give  time  and  care  to  the  preparation  of  an 
essay  upon  it.  These  papers  were  preserved, 
and  from  among  them  each  member  was  re- 
quired to  choose  and  bring  one.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  term  the  public  came  in,  and 
those  interested  stayed  and  listened  to  the 
reading  of  these  essays.  The  truthfulness 
of  every  step  was  plain  to  all  concerned, 
and  was  thus  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
school. 

Our  experiment  came  to  an  end.  Of  the 
various  innovations  made  upon  custom  each 
had  justified  itself.  The  effort  to  make 
character  the  end  of  education  had  more 
than  fulfilled  expectation.  During  the  last 
year  not  a  single  case  of  misconduct  was  re- 
ported to  me,  nor  was  the  behavior  of  one 
of  our  students  criticised  by  the  citizens. 
We  had  a  reign  of  influence.  The  forces 
that  govern  conduct  came  from  a  growth 
within  of  just  and  kindly  impulses.  A  watch- 


ful supervision  had  always  been  main- 
tained, but  into  this  had  entered  no  ele- 
ment of  espionage.  The  peculiar  character 
which  the  school  attained,  both  on  its  men- 
tal and  moral  side,  was  due  to  the  several 
factors  of  influence — scientific  methods  in 
study,  philosophic  succession  of  subjects,  and 
a  never-ceasing  but  an  apparently  incidental 
attention  to  moral  training. 

Through  the  strong  personal  influence  of 
the  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  John  Mon- 
teith,  my  independent  position  had  been 
maintained.  I  had  enjoyed  entire  freedom 
in  the  management  of  the  school  and  in  the 
selection  of  teachers.  During  the  three 
years  of  my  stay  in  Missouri,  educational 
affairs  were  in  a  transition  state.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  public  school  system 
was  organized  and  protected  by  constitu- 
tional provisions.  The  best  results  of  Puri- 
tan ex[>erience  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  were  incorporated  in  its  provisions, 
and  made  secure  so  far  as  legislative  enact- 
ments could  compass  it.  More  progress 
was  made  in  the  State  during  the  few  years 
of  the  so  called  carpet-bag  rule  than  in  all 
its  previous  history.  A  State  Board  of  Re- 
gents, non-partisan  and  largely  professional, 
were  in  control  throughout  our  first  year. 
But  the  rebels  were  enfranchised,  and  reac- 
tion at  once  set  in.  The  State  Board  was 
abolished,  and  a  local  board  created,  by  its 
very  constitution  hostile  to  ideas. 

Naturally,  personal  and  sectarian  interest 
would  find  expression.  Members  of  the 
local  board  could  see  no  reason  for  holding 
the  office,  when  their  functions  were  re- 
stricted to  paying  over  money  into  the  hands 
of  Yankees,  to  ^  largely  spent  in  the  East 
during  vacation. 

Of  the  special  influences  that  finally 
brought  our  experiments  to  a  close  it  is  un- 
necessary to  speak  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  our  chief  opponent  stood  before 
the  people  as  a  representative  of  wealth,  and 
as  the  most  prominent  supporter  of  all  re- 
ligious enterprises.  But  below  the  sancti- 
monious exterior  were  the  predatory  in- 
stincts of  the  barbarian.  His  betrayal  of 
trusts,  his  flight  from  outraged  justice,  his 
disappearance  in  the  wilds  of  the  Far  West, 
his  discovery  at  a  lonely  wayside  inn,  on  a 
road  leading  to  a  mining-camp,  prostrated 
by  illness,  without  help,  and  hunted  to  the 
grave  by  detectives,  afford  a  spectacle  so 
gloomy  that  even  retributive  justice  is 
shocked  at  the  recital. 

Recent  experiments,  introducing  as  we 
did  the  constructive  arts  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pression,  have   again    demonstrated    their 
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educational  value ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
some  time  in  the  future  the  scientific 
method,  with  its  freedom  from  arbitrary 
restraints,  its  ethical  aims  and  accomplish- 
ment, will  in  its  completeness  take  control 
of  our  leading  educational  institutions. 

Popular  Science  Monthly, 


A  SAMSON  IN  HARNESS. 


EXHIBITION    IN  CHICAGO  OF  THE   NATIONAL 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Electrical  Association  was  formally  opened 
February  20th,  in  the  Exposition  Building. 
It  was  called  to  order  by  President  Duncan 
of  Pittsburgh.  A  brief  address  of  welcome 
was  made  by  City  Electrician  Barrett,  who 
officiated  in  the  absence  of  Mayor  Roche 
from  the  city. 

President  Duncan  responded  on  behalf  of 
the  Association  and  then  delivered  his  an- 
nual address.  He  referred  in  opening  to  the 
organization  by  a  handful  of  men  in  this 
city  five  years  ago  this  month  of  the  move- 
ment from  which  has  grown  the  large  and 
powerful  association  now  assembled  in  con- 
vention. At  first  arc  lighting  was  the  all- 
important  question,  then  the  problems  of 
incandescent  lighting,  electrical  distribu- 
tion of  power,  first  for  stationary  motor  pur- 
poses and  afterwards  for  the  purpose  of 
electrical  locomotion,  now  perhaps  the  most 
important  matter  before  the  fraternity.  A 
year  ago  there  were  about  4,000  electric 
stations  and  isolated  plants  in  operation; 
now  there  were  6,067;  an  increase  of  45.8 
per  cent.  It  was  estimated  a  year  ago  that 
there  were  175,000  arc  lamps  in  daily  use 
in  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time 
119.914  were  in  use,  a  gain  of  34.3  per 
cent.  The  number  of  incandescent  lamps 
in  daily  use  had  increased  from  1,750,000  a 
year  to  2,304,490,  a  gain  of  49  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  capitalization  in  the  electric 
light  companies  of  the  United  States  during 
the  year  had  been  ^69,397,734.  Compara- 
tive figures  upon  the  electric  railway  indus- 
tries showed  that  there  were  34  roads  in 
operation  six  months  ago;  that  the  number 
was  now  53,  a  gain  of  19,  and  that  44  new 
roads  were  now  under  construction.  The 
mileage  in  operation  had  been  increased 
during  that  period  from  138  miles  of  single 
track  to  294^^  miles. 

Mr.  Duncan  then  referred  to  the  exhibit 
of  electrical  supplies  and  apparatus,  saying, 
"We  are  gathered  at  the  present   time, 


gentlemen,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing an  exhibit  of  the  latest  form  of  electrical 
supplies,  but  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
listening  to  papers  and  discussions  upon  all 
important  electrical  questions,  among  them 
that  of  petroleum  for  fuel :  materials  forun- 
derground  conduits  in  relation  to  the  in- 
sulating materials  of  cables ;  the  static  charge 
on  underground  cables  and  attendant  punc- 
turing thereof;  electric  light  stations  as  fire 
risks,  and  municipal  lighting.  It  seems 
eminently  proper  that  the  information 
gathered  should  be  presented  in  this  City  of 
Chicago,  where  the  subject  of  underground 
electric  lighting  wires  has  been  more  prac- 
tically carried  out  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
city  in  the  world. 

Benjamin  Franklin  discovered  some  facts 
in  regard  to  electricity  over  a  hundred  yean 
ago,  and  now  they  are  making  light  of  it. 
So  runs  the  old  minstrel  joke.  They  arc 
making  "light  of  it"  at  the  Exposition 
Building.  They  are  doing  many  other 
things  with  the  mysterious  fluid  which  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  abstracted  from  the  clouds 
and  corked  up  in  a  bottle.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  easier  to  enumerate  the  things 
they  are  not  doing.  A  hundred  dynamos 
with  flying  belts  and  swift-revolving  arma- 
tures are  generating  electricity.  Where 
does  it  come  from  ?  Where  does  it  go  to? 
What  is  it  ?  Assembled  in  the  convention 
hall  were  two  hundred  men  with  whom 
electricity  and  its  applicability  is  a  science, 
and  yet  not  one  of  them  can  answer.  They 
wiir  tell  you  about  "volts,"  and  "am- 
peres," and  "  ohms,"  and  "  internal  resis- 
tance," "  induction,"  and  so  on,  until  your 
brain  reels,  but  there  they  stick.  What  is 
more,  they  are  not  bothering  themselves 
about  such  questions.  They  know  that 
such  a  thing  exists,  that  it  is  everywhere, 
that  it  is  powerful.  Their  mission  in  life  is 
to  gird  a  harness  about  the  unseen  giant 
which  will  make  him  obey  the  touch  of  a 
child.  The  display  now  on  exhibition  is  a 
demonstration  of  wonderful  progress.  It  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  it  has  been  made 
substantially  within  the  last  ten  years. 
Electric  lights  had  been  made  years  before, 
but  they  were  not  practical.  Ten  years  ago 
they  could  not  compete  with  gas  on  any 
score.  The  best  that  had  been  produced 
was  a  spluttering,  flickering  arc  lamp,  dan- 
gerous to  handle  and  unsightly  to  the  eye. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  sight  that  greeted 
the  assembled  delegates  as  they  filed  into 
the  convention  hall !  One  of  the  art  roonos 
had  been  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  and 
under  the  hands  of  an  electrical  artist  con- 
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verted  into  a  chamber  of  dazzling  beauty. 
Suspended  from  a  huge  canopy  of  dark  blue 
material  were  280  incandescent  lamps,  form- 
ing a  rectangle,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
placed  a  hexagonal  star,  composed  of  lamps 
of  various  colors  artistically  blended.  The 
platform  is  surmounted  by  a  green  silk 
canopy.  The  silk  is  caught  up  in  folds, 
from  the  edges  of  which  are  hung  scores  of 
lamps.  The  initial  letters  of  the  association, 
wrought  in  electric  lamps  of  many  shades, 
adorn  the  wall  facing  the  audience.  The 
effect  is  most  pleasing.  The  room  is  fairly 
flooded  with  light,  so  soft  and  steady  that 
the  eye  is  not  pained. 

The  north  hall  of  the  Exposition  Building 
is  filled  with  the  heavier  products  of  electri- 
cal ingenuity.  The  development  of  this  art 
has  given  origin  to  a  hundred  new  industries, 
many  of  which  are  represented.  Extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  building  is  the 
track  of  the  electric  street  railway  car,  illus- 
trating the  system  now  in  use  at  Kansas 
City  and  other  places.  The  Thompson- 
Houston  motor  is  used.  The  power  current 
is  carried  on  an  overhead  wire.  Connection 
is  made  with  the  motor  by  means  of  an  arm 
rising  from  the  roof  of  the  car.  This  arm 
terminates  with  a  small,  broad  flanged  fric- 
tion wheel  which  runs  along  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  wire,  being  held  firmly  in  posi- 
tion by  a  spring.  The  current  thus  taken 
from  the  wire  is  also  utilized  to  operate  a 
number  of  incandescent  lights,  which  can 
be  thrown  into  circuit  any  time  the  wheel  is 
in  contact  with  the  wire.  It  is  claimed  that 
a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  can  easily  be 
made.  The  car  is  under  perfect  control, 
the  driver  having  power  to  reverse  the  cur- 
rent and  the  motor  by  means  of  a  lever, 
thus  stopping  the  car  almost  instantly. 

CONDENSATION  OF  POWER. 

A  large  crowd  was  massed  around  the 
Woodward  Electric  Company's  exhibit  of 
storage  batteries.  Fifty-two  cells  urere 
ranged  on  five  shelves.  Wires  extended  in 
all  directions,  carrying  a  current  which  fed 
fifty  or  sixty  incandescent  lamps.  In  no 
department  has  better  work  been  done  than 
in  that  of  storing  electricity.  It  is  easy 
tD  generate  electricity  which  is  used  the  in- 
stant it  is  created,  but  it  is  another  thing  to 
put  it  under  lock  and  key  and  use  a  little 
whenever  wanted.  Yet  the  time  is  coming 
when  a  man  can  carry  a  hundred  horse- 
power of  force  in  his  vest  pocket.  They 
have  it  so  now  that  one  hundred  horse 
power  is  confined  in  an  area  less  than  ten 
inches  square.  A  battery  of  that  size  is  now 


being  used  to  run  a  street  car  in  Brooklyn. 
When  once  charged  with  electricity  it  will 
pull  a  car  and  seventy  passengers  up  and  down 
hill  for  sixty  hours.  You  don't  have  to  feed 
it.  It  never  gets  sick.  There  is  no  slot  to 
get  stuck  in.    The  cable  never  frays  or  slips. 

**  That  innocent  looking  thing,"  said  Mr. 
Ffank  B.  Trout,  "will  pull  a  street  carat 
an  expense  of  eighty  cents  a  day.  When 
the  current  is  exhausted  it  takes  about  five 
hours  to  recharge  it.  I  will  explain  how 
the  batteries  are  made.  We  make  a  mold 
ten  inches  square,  fill  it  with  coarse  salt, 
which  is  packed  down  firmly.  The  mold 
and  the  salt  are  then  baked  in  an  oven. 
When  sufficiently  hot  a  cover  is  fitted  over 
the  top^  through  a  small  hole  in  which 
molten  lead  is  poured.  The  lead  percolates 
through  the  salt  to  the  bottom  of  the  mold, 
gradually  rising  to  the  top.  When  cooled 
we  have  a  solid  block  of  lead  and  salt. 
This  block  is  then  sawed  into  slabs  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  These  slabs 
are  immersed  in  hot  water  and  the  salt  dis- 
solved, leaving  the  lead  porous.  The  little 
holes  are  then  filled  with  oxide  of  lead,  or 
red  lead  as  it  is  more  commonly  called. 
The  slabs  are  next  put  in  a  weak  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid,  connected  with  a  dynamo, 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  seventy  hours,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  oxide  becomes  a 
per-oxide,  giving  us  a  positive  and  negative 
current.  A  series  of  these  slabs  are  then 
bound  together,  separated  by  rubber  insu- 
lators, and  immersed  in  sulphuric  acid. 
They  are  then  ready  to  be  charged.  Any 
number  can  be  connected,  and  any  required 
power  thus  obtained.  These  batteries  will 
last  four  years  without  any  attention  or  re- 
pair. We  are  now  filling  one  order  of 
60,000  cells  for  street  car  motors." 

Electric  motors  with  a  capacity  from  one- 
twentieth  of  a  horse  power  to  ten- horse 
power  were  exhibited  by  the  Detroit  Motor 
Company.  These  delicate  and  perfect 
pieces  of  mechanism  were  operated  by  stor- 
age batteries.  A  diminutive  motor  weighing 
two  pounds  was  attached  to  a  dentist's 
drill,  driving  that  instrument  of  torture 
at  a  speed  of  a,8oo  revolutions  a  minute. 
Lathes,  sewing-machines,  and  a  number  of 
devices  requiring  small  power  were  in 
operation.  A  novel  automatic  starting 
switch  attracted  considerable  attention  from 
experts.  An  electric  bell-cord  for  passenger 
and  freight  trains  was  shown  by  the  Western 
Electric  Company  of  Chicago.  A  break  in 
the  train  is  followed  by  the  ringing  of  bells 
in  the  engine,  and,  if  required,  every  car 
in  the  train. 
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The  phonograph  is  perhaps  the  most  mar- 
velous product  of  electrical  science.  In- 
vented as  a  toy  nearly  twelve  years  ago,  it 
now  enters  the  field  of  usefulness  as  a  com- 
petitor with  human  labor,  and  promises  to 
work  a  revolution  in  certain  long-established 
lines.  Gen.  Raum  had  charge  of  this  and 
exhibited  its  operation  to  thousands.  The 
rooms  were  crowded  during  the  day  and 
packed  at  night.  He  explained  how  the 
little  machine  talked,  but  though  an  accom- 
plished conversationalist  and  possessed  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  '*  talking  ma- 
chine/' he  could  not  tell  how  it  was  done. 
He  would  talk  into  a  receiver,  work  a 
treadle,  and  the  machine  would  talk  back 
to  those  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  little  rubber  tubes  through  which 
the  sound  passes. 

**  You  see  these  little  hollow  paper  cylin- 
ders," said  he,  holding  up  a  paper  tube  six 
inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diam- 
eter. "  These  cylinders  are  covered  with  a 
preparation  of  wax.  Now,  I  put  these  on 
the  machine  and  fix  this  needle  so  that 
when  I  talk  into  the  receiver  the  mica  dia- 
phragm vibrates  a  needle.  The  cylinder  re- 
volves, and  the  vibrating  needle  travels 
slowly  across  the  cylinder,  cutting  a  minia- 
ture thread  in  the  wax.  There  are  140  of  these 
threads  to  the  inch.  A  microscope  would 
^  show  that  the  threads  are  a  continuation  of 
minute  indentations.  We  will  now  try  it." 
He  cleared  his  throat,  worked  the  treadle, 
and  thus  addressed  his  inanimate  but  re- 
sponsive auditor,  the  phonograph-grapho- 
phone : 

Thomas  A.  Edison  invented  the  phonoeraph 
in  1877— don't  crowd  there,  please.  Prof.  Bell 
and  Mr.  Tainter  took  up  the  subject  some  years 
ago  and  produced  what  is  known  as  the  phono- 
graph-graphophone.  Ahem,  ah, — ah — hem. 
That  is  the  instrument  I  am  now  talking  into. 

''You  will  burst  the  machine  with  words 
like  that,"  was  the  warning  advice  of 
a  friend.  Gen.  Raum  heeded  him  not,  and 
poured  into  the  ear  of  the  patient  msurhine 
this  information : 

"  Both  of  these  instruments  record  human 
speech  and  various  other  sounds  which  may  be 
uttered  near  the  instruments,  and  these  sounds 
are  reproduced  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
who  listen.  The  tones  of  the  troice,  hesitations 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  are  reproduced  with 
absolute  fidelity.  These  machines  are  intended 
for  office  use,  the  dictation  of  letters,  and  various 
other  things  that  are  to  be  transcribed  either  by 
an  ordinary  amanuensis  or  a  type  writer. 
These  cylinders  can  be  kept  for  a  great  length 
of  time  and  you  can  reproduce  the  speech  any 
number  of  times — ^four  or  five  thousand,  if  you 
choose. 


''That  is  enough  at  present,"  said  the 
General,  removing  the  needle  and  adjusting 
a  device  to  which  was  connected  two  long 
rubber  tubes  terminating  in  curved  gutta 
percha  pieces. 

"Hold  those  in  your  ears:  they  won't 
hurt  you,"  said  the  General.  The  reporter 
did  as  requested,  and  held  his  breath  while  the 
General  turned  the  crank.  A  buzzing  sound 
was  followed  by  a  firm,  clear  voice  whick 
declared  that  "Thomas  \.  Edison  invented 
the  phonograph  in  1877."  Without  a  skip 
or  a  break  the  remarks  made  by  the  genial 
manipulator  came  floating  up  the  tube. 
The  **  ahem"  was  distinct  and  well-rounded. 
All  day  long  the  machine  ground  out 
speeches,  at  times  breaking  into  music 
The  phonograph-graphophone  is  a  great 
machine,  and  no  well-regulated  family 
should  be  without  one. 

Among  the  novelties  deserving  speciii 
mention  is  a  machine  for  cutting  cloth.  An 
electric  motor  operates  a  razor-edged  knife 
on  the  principle  of  the  jigsaw  at  a  speed  of 
2,200  vibrations  a  minute.  The  motor  also 
ruQS  a  small  incandescent  lamp  so  placed  as 
to  throw  a  light  on  the  work.  With  this 
machine  a  tailor  can  cut  from  a  pattern  fifty 
thicknesses  of  cloth  at  a  time.  Its  operation 
is  perfect,  and  is  an  illustration  of  one  of  the 
thousand  uses  to  which  electricity  can  be 
applied. 

The  Sperry  Electric  Light  Company  had 
on  exhibition  a  recent  invention  which  will 
probably  cut  a  figure  in  the  future  of  mining. 
The  machine  operates  a  huge  drill  of  the 
usual  pattern  now  minipulated  by  coia- 
pressed  air.  In  this  invention  an  electric 
wire  connecting  with  a  powerful  motor 
takes  the  place  of  air.  It  is  claimed  that 
much  better  and  more  economical  results 
can  be  obtained  by  this  system. 

Two  electric  light  companies  displayed 
samples  of  electric  welding.  This  process 
is  a  comparatively  recent  discovery  and  is 
being  rapidly  developed.  The  process  is 
simplicity  itself.  A  specially-wound  dynamo 
is  used  for  this  purpose.  The  two  pieces  of 
metal  which  it  is  desired  to  weld  are  con- 
nected with  wires  carrying  the  opposite  cur- 
rents. The  metallic  pieces  bear  the  same 
relation  as  the  ordinary  carbon.  When  the 
ends  are  brought  into  contact  they  are  in- 
stantly melted  and  fused.  Careful  calcula- 
tions have  been  made  and  are  being  made 
to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  current  to 
properly  melt  metals  of  various  kinds  and 
diameters.  The  Thompson  &  Houston 
Company  showed  a  three-eighths  bar  four 
feet  in  length  which  was  composed  of  fifteen 
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different  metals.  Electricians  expect  to 
be  able  to  unite  all  kinds  of  metals  by  this 
process,  a  problem  for  which  a  solution  has 
thus  far  vainly  been  sought. 


SOME  COMPOSITIONS. 


THERE  was  a  gentle  youth  fourteen  years 
old,  recently  imported  from  Kentucky, 
who  handed  in  the  following  as  a  composition 
on  "Breathing."  The  instruction  was: 
"Tell  all  you  can  about  breathing.',  He 
said :  '*  Breath  is  made  of  air.  We  breathe 
with  our  lungs,  our  lights,  our  liver  and  kid- 
neys. If  it  wasn't  for  our  breath  we  would 
die  when  we  slept.  Our  breath  keeps  the  life 
a-going  through  the  nose  when  we  are 
asleep.  Boys  that  stay  in  a  room  all  day 
should  not  breathe.  They  should  wait  till 
they  get  out  of  doors.  Boys  in  a  room  make 
bad,  unwholesome  air.  They  make  carbon- 
icide.  Carbonicide  is  poisoner  than  mad 
dogs.  A  heap  of  soldiers  was  in  a  bad  hole 
in  India,  and  a  Carbonicide  got  in  that 
there  hole  and  killed  nearly  every  one  afore 
morning.  Girls  kill  the  breath  with  corsits 
that  rqueeze  the  diafram.  Girls  can't 
holler  or  run  like  boys,  because  their  dia- 
fram is  squeezed  too  much.  If  I  was  a  girl 
I'd  rather  be  a  boy.  So  I  can  holler  and 
run  and  have  a  big  diafram." 


The  lad  who  was  required  to  describe 
"The  Cat,"  touched  it  up  in  this  fashion : 
"  The  house  cat  is  a  four-legged  quadruped, 
the  legs  as  usual  being  at  the  corners.  It  is 
what  is  sometimes  called  a  tame  animal, 
though  it  feeds  on  mice  and  birds  of  prey. 
Its  colors  are  striped,  tortus-shell,  black, 
also  black  and  white,  and  uthers.  When  it 
is  happy  it  does  not  bark,  but  breathes 
through  its  nose  instead  of  its  mouth,  but  I 
can't  remember  the  name  they  call  the  noise. 
It  is  a  little  word  but  I  cant  think  of  it,  and 
it  is  wrong  to  copy.  Cats  also  mow,  which 
you  have  all  herd.  When  you  stroke  this 
tame  quadruped  by  drawing  your  hand 
along  its  back,  it  cocks  up  its  tail  like  a 
ruler,  so  as  you  can't  get  no  further.  Never 
stroke  the  hairs  acrost,  as  it  makes  all  cats 
scrat  like  mad.  Its  tail  is  about  too  foot 
long,  and  its  legs  about  one  each.  Don't 
tceze  cats,  for  firstly  it  is  wrong  so  to  do, 
and,  second,  cats  have  clawses  which  is 
longer  than  people  think.  Cats  have  nine 
liveses,  but  which  is  seldom  ^required  in  this 
country,  cause  of  Christianity.  Men  cats 
are  alius  called  Tom  and  girls  cats  Puss; 
l)ut,  queer  as  you  may  think,  all  little  cats 


are  called  kittens,  which  is  a  wrong  name 
which  oughter  be  changed.  This  tame 
quadruped  can  see  in  the  dark,  so  rats  stand 
no  chants,  much  less  mice.  Girls  fear  rats, 
even  mice.  Last  Tewsday  I  d rawed  our  cat 
on  some  white  tea  paper,  and  I  sold  it  to  a 
boy  who  has  a  father  for  20  pins  and  some 
coff*  drops.  Cats  fire  very  useful.  I  can't 
remember  one  of  the  noises  they  make, 
though  I've  just  been  trying  again.  Cats 
eat  meat  and  most  anythink,  speshully 
where  you  cant  afford.  This  is  all  about 
cats.  *  * — Longman's  Magazine, 

Another  natural  history  subject  was  "The 
Dog,"  and  it  was  announced  that  extra 
marks  would  be  given  to  those  who  intro- 
duced into  their  essays  a  couplet  on  that 
animal.  This,  as  may  be  supposed,  proved 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  most;  but 
one  of  the  boys  got  over  the  difficulty  in 
this  manner:  "The  dog  is  a  noble  animal, 
being  of  several  kinds,  such  as  Newfound- 
land, collie,  pup,  mastiff  and  mongrel.  It 
is  called  the  friend  of  man,  because  on  the 
Alps  they  carry  bottles  round  their  necks  to 
save  the  lives  of  travelers  who  are  lost  in  the 
snow.  Also  the  friend  of  women,  like  the 
poetry  which  says : 

<01d  Mother  Hubbard,  she  went  to  the  cupboard. 
To  give  her  poor  dog  a  bone/ 

but  she  hadn't  any.  The  dog  has  usually  a 
hairy  coat,  though  some  haven't,  like  hounds 
and  such.  Hairy  ones  are  best  for  watch- 
ing." 


All  the  boys  at  a  certain  school  being 
ordered  to  compete  for  a  prize  offered  for 
the  best  composition,  one  of  them  named 
John  refused  to  do  it  on  the  ground  that  he 
could  think  of  nothing  to  write  about. 
Nevertheless  he  was  obliged  to  compete, 
and  when  the  day  of  trial  came  he  was 
asked  in  turn  to  read  his  essay.     He  began. 

"My  composition  is  about  Spring.  Spring 
will  soon  be  here.  How  do  I  know  that  ? 
Because  it  came  last  year,  and  the  year  be- 
fore that,  and  the  year  before  that. 

"  The  grass  will  soon  grow  green,  and  the 
trees  will  put  forth  leaves.  How  do  I  know 
that?  Because  the  grass  grew  green  and 
the  trees  put  forth  leaves  last  year  and,  the 
year  before  that,  and  the  year  before  that. 

"  And  the  lambs  will  come,  and  they  will 
gambol  and  play  and  have  a  good  time. 
How  do  I  know  that  ?  Because  the  lambs 
gamboled  last  year  and  the  year  before  that, 
and  the  year  before  that.     And " 

Here  the  reader  was  interrupted  by  his 
teacher,  who,   tired  of  the  iteration,  told 
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him  that  he  need  read  no  more,  and  John 
triumphantly  returned  to  his  seat  amid  the 
laughter  of  the  audience.  Needless  to  say, 
however,  his  composition  did  not  gain  the 
coveted  prize. 


RURAL  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


BY  CHARLES  F.  WINGATE. 


THERE  are  in  the  United  States  Posta.1 
Directory  47,000  addresses,  each  repre- 
senting a  community  of  householders  more 
or  less  large.  There  are  2,000  towns  hav- 
ii^g  5>ooo  inhabitants  or  upwards,  and  900 
places  with  a  public  water  supply,  and  200 
with  a  system  of  sewers. 

In  each  of  these  localities,  whether  large 
or  small,  the  problem  of  public  health  and 
rural  improvement  demands  attention. 
Wherever  human  beings  congregate,  even 
amid  the  most  perfect  natural  conditions, 
contamination  of  soil,  air,  and  water  will 
surely  follow  unless  proper  precautions  are 
used.  The  waste  products  of  domestic  life 
— ashes,  garbage,  kitchen  slops  and  sewage 
— must  be  got  rid  of.  The  ground  must  be 
kept  free  from  damp  or  pollution,  while  un- 
sightly and  unwholesome  objects  will  inevi- 
tably accumulate.  Roads  and  walks  will  have 
to  be  laid  out,  fences  built,  grounds  im- 
proved, and  a  host  of  things  done  both  as 
matters  of  convenience  and  necessity.  In 
many  hundreds  of  places  these  measures  have 
not  all  been  taken,  nor  has  the  work  of 
adornment  been  even  attempted.  In  others 
it  has  been  entrusted  to  local  officials  who 
feel  no  special  interest  in  such  service,  and 
who  lack  the  knowledge  how  to  perform  it 
properly.  In  consequence,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Union  towns  and  villages  abound  which 
are  neither  beautiful  nor  healthful.  There  is 
either  too  much  or  too  little  shade.  The 
roads  are  dust  heaps  or  pools  of  mud  and 
water,  stagnant  ponds  abound,  vacant  lots 
are  used  as  dumping  places  for  refuse,  the 
surroundings  of  railway  stations,  churches, 
school  houses  are  bare  and  unsightly,  while 
pig  pens,' cess  pools  and  privies  are  found 
close  to  dwellings,  creating  an  eye  sore  and 
threatening  the  public  health. 

Time  only  heightens  the  bad  effects  of 
these  conditions,  which  prepare  the  way  for 
epidemic  outbreaks.  At  the  same  time 
they  seriously  retard  the  prosperity  of  the 
neighborhood.  There  is  nothing  to  invite 
strangers  to  visit  such  places  or  to  lead  resi- 
dents to  remain  in  them.  Localities  which 
have  been  famed  for  their  salubrity  begin  to 


have  a  bad  reputation  for  chills  and  malaria- 
Typhoid  fever  is  found  everywhere  amid 
such  conditions,  while  diphtheria  and  scai- 
let  fever  are  constant  visitors.  In  short, 
'  country  places,  which  ought  to  be  more 
healthful  than  cities,  are  in  reality  less  so, 
and  their  superior  natural  advantages  are 
neutralized  by  human  neglect  and  folly. 

These  facts  have  steadily  grown  upon 
public  attention.  State  and  national  health 
officials  have  labored  earnestly  to  rouse  the 
public  to  the  necessity  of  reformatory  ac- 
tion, and  with  good  results  in  the  main. 
Finally,  within  a  few  years  local  organiza- 
tions of  citizen  householders  have  been 
formed  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  health 
and  adornment,  and  they  are  now  being 
multiplied  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
first  experiment  of  this  kind  was  made  at 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  by  the  formation  of 
•'The  Laurel  Hill  Association,"  through 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Goodrich.  The  fame  of 
this  undertaking  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
other  societies  were  gradually  founded  on 
the  same  plan.  Through  the  efforts  of  B. 
G.  Northrop,  of  Clinton,  Conn.,  N.  H. 
Eggleston,  of  Williamstown,  Mass.,  and 
other  gentlemen,  this  missionary  work  has 
extended  through  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  former  gentleman  has  lectured  on  rural 
improvement  throughout  New  England  and 
in  the  West  and  South,  and  as  a  result  of  his 
efforts  some  200  societies  have  been  formed, 
while  he  is  devoting  his  whole  time  to  this 
work.  Mr.  Northrop  says  of  his  motives  in 
carrying  on  this  noble  service:  **My 
prime  aim  in  this  work  has  been  to  ennoble 
the  home  life  of  the  people  and  help  them 
to  realize  that  the  highest  privilege  of  life  is 
the  creation  of  a  happy  home,  for  here  is 
the  chief  school  of  virtue,  the  fountain  head 
of  individual  and  national  strength  and 
prosperity."  The  same  sentiment  was  con- 
stantly repeated  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing,  who 
is  justly  considered  the  father  of  landscape 
architecture  in  this  country.  Most  of  these 
associations  are  to  be  found  in  New  Eng- 
land and  mainly  in  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, but  they  are  also  numerous  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Michigan,  lUinob,  Wis- 
consin and  Western  Virginia. 

Rural  Improvement  Societies  are  mostly 
in  small  communities,  while  the  Sanitary 
Associations  are  found  in  large  cities  as 
well.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  movement 
the  largest  share  of  attention  among  the 
members  of  these  societies  was  given  to 
rural  adornment.  Where  the  population 
was  small  and  scattered,  drainage  arrange- 
ments were  simple  and   the   problem  of 
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health  did  not  demand  serious  attention. 
Lamps  were  put  up,  trees  planted,  streets 
paved,  sidewalks  laid,  water  troughs  and 
fountains  erected,  roads  repaired  and 
sprinkled,  fences  removed  so  that  property 
divisions  were  not  apparent,  and  a  park-like 
appearance  was  thus  given  to  grounds  which 
previously  had  seemed  too  cramped  and 
confined.  The  surroundings  of  schools  and 
depots  were  beautified,  the  cemetery  was 
adorned  in  various  ways,  and  everything 
that  could  offend  the  eye  or  senses  was  re- 
moved. Gradually,  however,  as  population 
increased  and  houses  thickened,  cess-pools 
and  other  nuisance  breeding  evils  multi- 
plied, and  questions  of  health  have  become 
prominent,  and  people  are  now  most  inter- 
ested in  securing  proper  sewerage,  plumb- 
ing, heating  and  ventilation.  At  the  same 
time  registration  of  deaths  has  become  a 
necessity,  with  precautions  against  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases.  In  short,  as 
civilization  has  become  more  complex,  the 
householder  finds  that  he  cannot  deal  as  an 
individual  with  conditions  affecting  his 
health  and  that  of  his  family,  but  must  join 
with  his  neighbors  to  protect  the  public  weal. 

In  their  plans  of  action  these  societies 
suggest  the  methods  of  the  old  New  Eng- 
land Town  Meetings,  with  the  exception 
that  they  possess  no  legal  powers,  and  that 
there  is  no  obligation  for  any  citizen  or 
householder  to  join  them,  but  that  they  ap- 
peal to  the  enlightened  self  mterest  of  the 
community,  and  depend  for  their  influence 
upon  the  press  and  other  means  of  agitation 
to  secure  their  ends. 

The  work  which  these  societies  have  un- 
dertaken is  one  which  specially  interests 
women,  and  which  they  are  specially  suited 
to  cany  on.  They  have  the  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  it  and  the  taste  and  instinct  de- 
manded for  its  success.  There  are  many 
Town  Improvement  Societies  composed  en- 
tirely of  ladies,  and  those  in  which  they  are 
not  active  sharers  are  the  exception.  While 
most  of  the  literature  of  landscape  garden- 
ing has  been  written  by  men,  yet  women 
naturally  take  most  interest  in  rural  adorn- 
ment. They  are  also  natural  sanitary  re- 
foriners.  Their  public  services  in  this  ca- 
pacity are  incalculable.  One  has  only  to 
mention  the  names  of  Florence  Nightingale, 
Miss  Dix,  Clara  Barton,  Drs.  Emily  and 
Elizabeth  Black  well.  Miss  Garrett,  "Sister 
Dora,"  Ix)uisa  Lee  Schuyler,  Mrs.  Lowell, 
Miss  Ellen  Collins  and  a  host  of  allies  of 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  to  prove  women's 
capacity  for  public  work  in  the  field  of  hy- 
giene.   At  the  same  time  no  woman  can  be 


be  a  housekeeper  or  mother  without  need- 
ing to  know  the  essentials  of  sanitation.  In 
my  own  experience  I  have  always  found  the 
women  of  the  household  to  be  most  inter- 
ested in  questions  of  drainage,  and  they  dis- 
play much  more  aptitude  -than  men  for  un- 
derstanding such  matters. 

I  will  conclude  the  present  article  by  giv- 
ing a  draft  of  a  constitution  for  a  Rural  Im- 
provement Society,  prepared  by  Mr.  North- 
rop, which  may  be  taken  as  a  model.  The 
conditions  of  membership  may  properly  vary 
with  the  wealth  and  liberality  of  each  com- 
munity. Some  associations  fix  the  terms  of 
membership  at  one,  two,  three  and  even 
five  dollars  annually^  while  others  make 
them  low  enough  to  invite  the  co* operation 
of  all  classes. 

I.  This  Association  shall  be  called  "The 
Rural  Improvement  Association  of 


2.  The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to 
cultivate  public  spirit,  promote  good  fellowship, 
quicken  the  intellectual  life  of  the  people,  se- 
cure public  health  by  better  conditions  in  our 
homes  and  surroundings,  improve  our  streets, 
roads,  roadsides,  sidewalks,  public  pounds,  pro- 
tect natural  scenery,  remove  nuisances,  provide 
drinking  troughs,  break  out  paths  through  the 
snow,  and  in  general  to  build  up  and  beautify 
the  whole  town,  and  so  enhance  the  value  of 
its  property  and  render  it  a  still  more  inviting 
place  of  residence. 

3.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  con- 
sist of  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Treas- 
urer, a  Secretary,  and  an  Executive  Committee, 
half  of  whom  shall  be  ladies. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  make  all  contracts,  employ  all  labor- 
ers, expend  all  money,  and  superintend  all  im- 
provements made  by  the  Association.  They 
shall  hold  meetings  monthly  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober in  each  year,  and  as  much  oftener  as  they 
may  deem  expedient. 

5.  Every  person  who  shall  plant  three  trees 
by  the  road-side,  under  the  direction  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  or  pay  three  dollars  in  one 
year  or  one  dollar  annually,  and  obligate  him- 
self or  herself  to  pay  the  same  annually  for 
three  years,  shall  be  a  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion. 

6.  The  payment  of  ten  dollars  annually  for 
three  years,  or  of  twenty-five  dollars  in  one  sum, 
constitute  one  a  life  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion. 

7.  Five  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee present  at  any  meeting  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

8.  No  debt  shall  be  contracted  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  beyond  the  amount  of  available 
means  within  their  control,  and  no  member  of 
the  Association  shall  be  liable  for  any  debt  of 
the  Association  beyond  the  amount  of  his  or 
her  subscription. 

9.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  call  an  an- 
nual meeting,  giving  due  notice  of  the  same, 
for  the  election  of  officers  of  this  Association, 
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and  at  said  meeting  shall  make  a  detailed  re- 
port of  all  moneys  received  and  expended  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  number  of  trees  planted  under 
their  direction  and  the  number  planted  by  in- 
dividuals, length  of  sidewalks  made  or  repaired, 
and  the  doings  of  the  Committee  in  general. 

lo.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at 
any  annual  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present  and  voting. —  The  Country* 
side. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  A  TREE. 


A  TREE  (and  I  beg  my  reader  to  follow 
this  attempt  at  explanation  closely — all 
depends  upon  it)  receives  its  nourishment 
from  the  roots.  These  correspond  to  the 
mouth  in  the  human  frame.  Now,  as  in  the 
human  frame  the  nourishment  received  is, 
after  being  supplied  to  the  blood,  exposed 
to  the  operation  of  air  in  the  lungs  before 
it  is  fit  to  give  material  to  the  body,  so  in  a 
tree,  the  nourishment  taken  in  at  these  tree 
mouths,  the  roots,  passes  to  the  lungs  of  the 
tree,  and  there  by  contact  with  the  air  is 
rendered  fit  to  supply  fresh  material  to  the 
tree.  These  tree  lungs  are  the  leaves.  This 
operation  is  effected  by  the  passage  upward 
irom  the  soil  around  the  roots,  through  the 
trunk,  the  branches,  and  every  twig  of  the 
tree  to  the  leaves,  of  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  containing  in  solution  the  nutriment 
for  the  tree.  Arrived  at  the  leaves,  a  pro- 
cess takes  place  which  separates,  by  means 
of  contact  with  the  air,  most  of  the  water 
the  roots  have  taken  in,  from  the  valuable 
nutriment,  and  throws  off,  in  vapor,  the  sur- 
plus water  into  the  air.  At  this  time  certain 
constituent  portions  of  the  air  are  utilized 
and  mingled  with  the  nourishment  retained. 
This  is  all,  now  a  small  portion  in  compari- 
son with  what  had  arisen  from  the  roots, 
yet  retaining  enough  water  to  serve  as  a  ve- 
hicle back,  IS  returned  toward  the  roots,  de- 
positing in  its  way,  in  leaf,  bark,  and  root, 
what  is  needed  there  for  the  growth  of  the 
tree.  In  these,  they  undergo,  especially  in 
the  bark,  further  fitting  and  digesting  pro- 
cesses before  they  assimilate  with  the  sub- 
stance pf  the  tree.  The  water  which  was 
retained  to  carry  them  down,  being  no 
longer  needed,  passes  out  at  the  roots.  In 
the  back  of  the  leaf  are  numerous  stomates 
or  mouths.  Of  the  extent  of  the  provision 
made  for  evaporation  by  the  leaves,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  a  consideration  of 
the  number  of  stomata  or  stomates  to  be 
found  in  the  leaves  of  plants.  The  number 
varies  in  different  plants,  for  which  variation 
a  reason  may  be  found  in  the  different  con- 
ditions of  growth  to  which  they  are  sub- 


jected in  their  several  natural  habits.  In 
the  back  of  the  leaf  of  the  apple  tree  there 
are  about  twenty-four  thousand  stomates  to 
the  square  inch.  In  the  leaf  of  the  lilac 
there  are  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of 
them  to  the  square  inch.  In  the  leaves  of 
the  cherry-laurel  there  are  none  on  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  leaf,  but  ninety  thousand 
have  been  counted  on  the  lower  surface. 


STATISTICS  AND  PROFITS  OF 
ARBOR  DAY. 


BY  R.  F.  DIEFFENDERFER. 


IF  every  farmer  in  Lancaster  county  plants 
but  two  trees  on  Arbor  Day,  the  aggre- 
gate will  cover  about  240  acres.  If  every 
pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county 
plants  only  one  tree,  300  more  acres  will  be 
covered.  There  are  enough  owners  of 
town  lots  and  small  country  homes  to  swell 
the  aggregate  to  as  many  as  640  acres. 
That  means  a  square  mile  set  out  in  fruit 
trees  in  a  single  year  in  this  one  county 
alone.  These  trees,  set  out  as  they  are  in  | 
many  thousands  of  places,  make  very  little 
show,  and  such  a  tree-planting  movement 
may  consequently  seem  a  very  unimportant 
thing;  but  whether  planted  separately  or 
together  matters  very  little,  as  the  ultimate 
result  will  be  nearly  the  same.  If  any  one 
thinks  such  a  proceeding  is  an  idle  one  and 
destitute  of  results,  let  him  calculate  the 
amount  of  fruit  which  such  a  vast  number 
of  trees  will  produce  in  a  few  years.  The 
above  estimate  calls  for  about  48,000  trees. 
As  many  of  these  would  be  early-bearing 
fruit  trees,  such  as  peach,  plum,  apricot  and 
the  like,  in  three  or  four  years  they  would 
begin  to  repay  their  owners  with  abundant 
crops.  Pear  trees  would  require  a  few  yean 
more  and  apple  trees  still  longer.  By  the 
time  the  peach  trees  were  exhausted,  the 
apple  and  pear  trees  would  be  m  full  bear- 
ing, and  will  continue  so  from  thirty  to  fifty 
years,  and  some  even  longer. 

Even  careful  readers,  when  they  carry 
out  this  idea  to  its  ultimate  results,  will  be 
surprised  at  the  astonishing  figures  that  the 
products  of  these  trees  would  present  when 
carefully  analyzed.  A  good  peach  tree  at 
the  age  of  four  years  ought  to  yield  a  fair 
crop  of  fruit,  and  abundant  crops  for  at 
least  four  years  longer.  Two  dollars  per 
season  would  be  a  very  low  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  crop.  A  pear  tree  ought  to  re- 
main productive  almost  a  lifetime.  Four 
dollars  per  tree,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
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years,  is  entirely  within  the  limits  of  actual 
experience.  If  we  calculate  the  life  of  an 
apple  tree  at  thirty  years,  we  may  safely 
calculate  ten  full  crop  seasons,  worth  five 
dollars  per  tree.  Now  we  have  the  basis  of 
a  little  calculation.  Suppose  that  we  esti- 
mate the  above  number  of  trees  to  be  divided 
into  the  following  classes,  we  get  this  result : 

18.000  peach  trees  at  |I2 |  216.000 

18.000  apple  trees  at  $50 900,000 

5.000  pear  trees  at  $100  ......      500,000 

7,000  shade  trees .   .   .   . 

$1,616,000 

This  would  give  us  nearly  two  millions  of 
dollars  as  the  actual  income  from  the  trees 
planted  on  a  single  Arbor  Day  in  a  single 
county.  All  who  are  acquainted  by  long 
experience  with  the  productiveness  of  fruit 
trees  know  that  these  figures,  instead  of  being 
in  any  way  exaggerated,  are  in  reality  far 
short  of  the  actual  results  that  have  been 
and  can  be  realized  from  fruit  trees.  In  the 
foregoing  calculation,  no  account  is  taken  of 
the  value  of  the  wood  when  the  bearing 
period  of  these  trees  is  over.  It  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  care  of  the  trees 
while  in  their  prime.  Professional  fruit 
growers  could  no  doubt  point  to  far  larger 
profits  than  any  we  have  set  down. 

We  have  made  the  above  estimates  to 
show  that  those  who  plant  fruit  and  other 
trees  are  not  only  doing  a  service  to  man- 
kind, but  are  getting  handsomely  paid  for 
their  pleasant  and  inexpensive  labor.  To 
DO  class  of  men  does  Arbor  Day  appeal  so 
strongly  as  to  farmers.  Two  choice-bear- 
ing apple  or  pear  trees  will  bring  them  as 
much  net  income  as  an  acre  of  ground 
planted  in  wheat  or  oats,  or  almost  any 
other  ordinary  farm  crop.  They  do  this, 
too,  without  much  care,  require  little  labor, 
and  interfere  very  little  with  the  growth  of 
other  crops.  Neither  have  we  taken  into 
account  the  infinite  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
which  every  one  who  is  not  wooden-souled 
must  derive  from  seeing  his  trees  growing 
and  expanding  into  fruitfulness,  and  the 
gratification  he  must  feel  in  eating  the  fruit. 
For  all  this  there  can  be  no  money  compen- 
sation. It  is  altogether  beyond  pecuniary 
reward.  In  short,  Arbor  Day  opens  up  the 
way  to  every  one  who  has  a  square  rood  of 
land,  to  do  good  and  get  paid  for  it. — Lan- 
caster New  Era. 


STATE  SCHOOL-BOOK  LEGISLA- 
TION. 


The  one  crowning  qualification  of  the 
perfect  teacher  is  sympathy — sympathy  with 
young  children,  with  their  wants  and  their 
ways;  without  this,  all  other  qualifications 
£ail  to  achieve  highest  results. — FiUh. 


A  CRISIS  has  been  reached  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  public  mind  in  a  few  west- 
ern states,  concerning  the  publication  of 
school-books.  There  will  be,  hereafter,  a 
better  understanding,  a  more  healthy  condi- 
tion of  public  sentiment.  With  the  origin 
of  the  agitation  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  buoyancy  of  spirit 
and  temper  of  criticism  that  have  character- 
ized a  half-dozen  rapidly-exploded  and.early- 
forgotten  agitations  directed  itself  to  the 
publication  of  school-books  with  rare  fury. 
It  was  useless  for  any  one  to  protest  or  ex- 
press an  opinion.  Nothing  less  than  an 
"official  investigation,"  full  and  genuine, 
would  answer  the  case.  It  was  fortunate, 
therefore,  that  the  Legislative  Commission 
recently  appointed  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Ohio  to  investigate  "Trusts,"  visited 
Cincinnati  for  the  purpose  of  summoning  a 
large  number  of  witnesses,  publishers,  book- 
sellers, agents,  and  others,  who  were  exam- 
ined under  oath  as  to  the  alleged  "  School- 
600k  Trust. ' '  Full  reports  of  the  testimony 
were  published  in  the  city  papers.  As  this 
is  more  than  a  local  issue,  and  as  it  is  the 
first  official  utterance  upon  a  matter  regard- 
ing which  there  has  been  much  heedless  talk, 
we  give  the  result  in  detail : 

It  was  proved  by  the  sworn  testimony  that 
there  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been,  any 
"  school-book  trust,"  nor  any  "pooling  of 
issues,"  or  anything  else  in  the  nature  of  a 
trust,  or  any  arrangement  to  lessen  competi- 
tion in  prices.  But  that  there  is,  however, 
a  "School-Book  Publishers'  Association," 
organized  and  sustained  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  business  of  introducing 
books  under  wholesome  regulations  and 
proper  restrictions,  having  reference  only  to 
the  operations  of  traveling  agents,  and  re- 
sulting in  the  best  interests  of  the  public. 

It  was  proved  that  there  is  not  now,  and 
has  never  been,  any  combination  among 
publishers  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  or 
"keeping  up,"  or  in  any  manner  control- 
ling, or  tending  to  control  the  prices ;  but 
on  the  contrary  its  avowed  object  is  to 
"cheapen  the  price  of  school-books,"  and 
that  such  has  been  the  result,  every  house, 
member  of  the  association,  being  free  to 
make  their  prices  and  terms  as  low  as  they 
please,  change  them  as  often  as  they  please, 
reduce  them  as  much  as  they  please,  and  sell 
their  books  as  cheaply  as  they  can  afford. 

It  was  proved  that  there  is  not  now,  and 
never  has-been,  as  alleged,  a  division  of  ter- 
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ritory  among  publishers,  such  as  assigning 
one  state,  or  a  portion  of  a  state,  to  one 
firm,  and  another  to  another ;  but  that  on 
the  contrary  all  publishers  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  compete  for  the  patronage  in  any 
state  or  county  where  competition  is  not 
prohibited  by  law,  and  that  the  only  reason 
why  the  publications  of  certain  houses  are 
more  largely  used  in  one  section  of  theT 
country,  while  those  of  other  houses  are 
more  largely  used  in  other  sections,  is  the 
natural  result  of  choice  in  selection,  local 
preference,  and  the  natural  desire  for  uni- 
formity. 

It  was  proved  that  there  is  not  now,  and 
never  has  been,  as  alleged,  any  such  thing  as 
"school-book  monopoly"  in  any  state, 
county,  or  territory,  except  where  such 
"monopoly"  has  been  forced  upon  com- 
munities by  unwholesome  laws  creating  such 
monopoly;  but  that  on  the  contrary,  with 
these  exceptions,  every  state,  county,  and 
city  is  open  alike  to  the  competition  of  all 
school-book  publishers  whenever  they  desire 
to  submit  their  publications  upon  their 
merits,  together  with  their  most  liberal 
terms.  Boards  of  education  are  at  liberty 
at  all  times,  and  have  the  privilege  of  select- 
ing, according  to  their  own  choice,  from  all 
the  great  number  of  series  published,  and 
can  be  supplied  at  the  very  lowest  exchange, 
introduction,  wholesale  or  contract  prices, 
and  upon  the  most  favorable  terms  afforded 
to  any  state,  county,  or  city. 

It  was  proved  that  since  the  organization 
of  the  "  School- Book  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion" the  evils  resulting  from  the  sharp 
competition  among  rival  publishers,  such  as 
strife  and  disagreement  among  boards  of 
education  and  factions  in  communities,  have 
been  almost  entirely  obviated,  and  at  the 
isame  time  the  prices  of  school-books  mate- 
rially reduced.  For  instance,  that  the  retail 
prices  of  school-books  have  in  most  places 
been  lessened  fully  twenty  per  cent.,  and 
where  they  are  sold  at  the  publishers'  net 
contract  prices,  from  thirty-three  and  one- 
third  to  forty  per  cent.,  and  that  these  con- 
tract prices  are  lower  than  the  prices  of  any 
books  published  by  State  appropriation  at 
the  expense  of  tax- payers. 

This  will  do  much  toward  calling  a  halt 
in  the  injudicious  attempts  of  legislatures  to 
set  up  a  book-publishing  establishment  of 
their  own,  supplying,  at  public  expense,  that 
which  private  enterprise  has  done  much 
better  and  at  lower  rates.  The  educational 
^ntiment,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  is  most  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  any  step  backward  in 
educational  progress,  such  as  seems  inevi- 


table under  the  machine-like  way  of  making 
text- books  by  the  State.  It  is  not  out  of 
regard  to  the  publishers,  great  as  has  been 
their  service  to  the  cause  of  education  by 
their  alertness  in  embod}ing  in  text-book 
form  every  advance  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tions, every  latest  fact  in  science,  history, 
nature,  and  philosophy,  but  out  of  regard 
to  the  cause  of  education,  which  means  the 
best  good  of  the  country  in  every  respect. 
It  would  be  practically  impossible  for  any 
man  to  do  as  good,  independent,  progressive 
work  for  the  State  seeking  economy  through 
monopoly,  as  for  a  publishing  house  pushed 
to  the  utmost  generosity  by  competition. 

The  American  school-book  is  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  a  model  of  good 
taste  and  beauty,  because  competition  has 
led  publishers  to  command  the  highest  skill 
and  the  best  thought,  not  of  one  state  or 
county,  but  of  the  world. 

The  educational  influence  of  these  text- 
books is  felt  in  every  home  into  which  they 
enter.  For  these  reasons  we  hold  that  the 
school  publishers  should  be  considered  as 
essential  auxiliaries  in  the  promotion  of  the 
highest  usefulness  of  the  public  schools,  and 
while  they  engage  in  their  work  from  a  busi- 
ness standpoint,  they  deserve  to  be  regarded 
as  helpers  in  the  advancement  of  education 
and  to  be  treated  like  other  honorable  busi- 
ness men.  N  £.  Journal  of  Educaiim, 


PRESERVE  THE  FORESTS. 


THE  necessity  of  preserving  the  forests  of 
America  is  forcibly  urged  in  a  very  able 
article  on  the  subject  which  appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  Record^  which  says  that  "  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
on  the  subject,  the  depletion  of  the  forests 
continues,  leading  to  grave  fears  that  before 
long  there  will  be  a  serious  diminution  in 
the  supply  of  one  material  on  which  the 
growth  of  our  industries  largely  depends, 
and  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  regu- 
lating water  supply  and  soil  conditions." 

The  Record  adds :  "  It  is  true  that  some 
people  believe  that  man  may  yet  make  use 
of  aluminium  as  a  substitute  for  wood,  and 
that  in  some  cases  substitutes  are  already 
employed ;  but  in  spite  of  this  the  present 
forest  area  of  the  country,  which  as  re- 
ported is  less  than  500,000,000  acres,  can- 
not in  its  existing  condition  and  under 
present  methods  of  utilization  furnish  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  wood  of  all  kinds  even  to 
our  present  population  of  60,000,000,  the 
annual    consumption    being    over    twenty 
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billion  cubic  feet.  If,  therefore,  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  destruction  of  our  supply  of 
building  material  shall  continue,  it  will  be 
practically  exhausted  before  any  new  crop 
now  started  can  be  ready  for  use.  In  spite 
of  the  employment  of  substitutes,  the  con- 
sumption of  wood  is  increasing  with  the 
increase  of  population  all  over  the  world. 
In  Germany  the  consumption  of  coal  has  in- 
creased 265  per  cent,  within  twenty-four 
years,  and  yet  the  wood  couFumption  has 
increased  in  a  similar  ratio.  In  that  coun- 
try, however,  while  whole  forests  may  be 
cleared  at  once,  the  laws  require  that  before 
each  clearing  shall  have  been  effected  a  sim- 
ilar area  shall  be  freshly  planted. 

"Economy  in  the  uses  of  wood,  care- 
ful protection  and  working  of  the  natural 
forests,  and  planting  of  new  forests  on  waste 
places  and  in  the  prairie  region,  have 
become  a  necessity  in  this  country.  To 
subject  abrupt  declivities  to  the  plow  instead 
of  retaining  them  in  timber  or  grass  causes 
greater  erosive  action  of  rain,  and  wherever 
forests  have  been  cleared  away  there  has  been 
a  sudden  precipitation  of  the  rainfall  into  the 
streams,  which  has  brought  about  serious 
inundations.  The  removal  of  forests  also 
causes  the  loss  of  the  secondary  rainfall, 
which  arises  from  the  evaporation  of  the 
moisture  retained  by  the  spongy  bed  and 
brimming  streams  of  the  primeval  woods. 
In  every  part  of  the  country  we  need  a  sys- 
tematic control  of  our  remaining  timbered 
district ;  and  if  men  have  the  right  to  lay 
them  waste  as  they  please,  it  is  time  that 
laws  granting  such  privileges  should  be  re- 
pealed." 


THE  CONSTELLATIONS. 


BY  GEORGE  8.  JONES. 


AMONG  the  curious  things  bequeathed 
to  us  by  antiquity  none  is  more  curious 
than  that  celestial  menagerie  known  as  the 
constellations.  No  one  who  has  ever 
strained  his  e/es  and  taxed  his  imagination 
in  the  effort  to  trace  among  the  stars  their 
outlines,  as  they  are  delineated  upon  a 
celestial  chart,  needs  be  told  that  there  is 
nothing  like  them  in  the  actual  heavens. 
Upon  the  chart  we  find,  spread  in  bewilder- 
ing confusion,  heroes  and  heroines  of  my- 
thology, beasts,  birds,  dragons,  centaurs ; 
but  when  we  seek  them,  or  at  least  some 
faint  likeness  of  them,  in  the  real  heavens, 
we  find  stars  only,  in  some  cases,  it  is  true, 
funning  noticeable  groups,  but  which  with- 


out this  heritage  of  ancient  astronomical 
observation  we  should  as  little  think  of  ar- 
ranging into  the  likeness  of  terrestrial  crea- 
tures as  we  should  of  shaping,  like  Hamlet, 
such  figures  among  the  clouds.  Indeed, 
these  figures  are  now  discarded  even  by  the 
chart  maker.  Astronomers  still  divide  the 
heavens  into  constellations,  as  a  convenient 
though  somewhat  cumbersome  system  of 
star  nomenclature;  but  the  astronomical  con- 
stellations are  simply  star  regions  of  irregu- 
lar shape,  laid  down  upon  the  chart  as  the 
political  divisions  of  a  continent  are  laid 
down  on  a  terrestrial  map. 

Curious  as  this  system  of  constellations  is, 
it  is  not  without  its  explanation.  We  may 
be  sure  that  its  origin  was  exceedingly  sim- 
ple ;  we  have  no  warrant  for  assuming  that 
our  ancestors  in  the  remote  past  were  more 
sharp -sighted  or  imaginative  than  we,  or  that 
they  were  impressed  more  deeply  by  the 
beauty  of  the  star-bespangled  heavens.  Yet, 
unquestionably  they  were  more  given  to 
star-gazing  than  are  we.  The  truth  is  that 
we  have  here  a  case  in  which  the  progress  of 
the  useful  arts  has  left  upon  our  hands  such 
strange  lumber  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook 
its  former  utility  in  view  of  its  quaintness, 
and  often  thoughtlessly  put  our  ancestors 
down  for  a  very  queer  people. 

Virgil  lets  us  into  this  mystery  of  the  con- 
stellations and  gives  us  one  of  the  clues  we 
seek,  when,  speaking  of  the  close  of  the 
golden  and  the  beginning  of  the  iron  age, 
and  enumerating  the  hardships  which  the 
change  imposed  upon  mankind,  he  says: 
"  Then  sailors  observed  the  order  and  gave 
names  to  the  stars,  the  Pleiades,  the  Hyades 
and  the  Bear,  the  famed  daughter  of  Ly- 
caon."  Sailors  observed  and  named  the 
stars,  not  to  while  away  the  idle  moments 
of  their  night  watches,  but  because  a  knowl- 
edge of  them  was  necessary  in  their  occupa- 
tion. The  stars  were  for  them  a  convenient 
and,  indeed,  the  only  means  of  directing 
their  course  by  night.  But  besides  this 
well-known  use  which  sailors  made  of  the 
stars,  there  was  another  use  made  of  them, 
the  importance  of  which  we,  with  our 
Julian  year  and  our  perfected  calendar,  can 
hardly  appreciate,  and  which  we  are  very 
apt,  in  considering  this  subject,  to  leave 
altogether  out  of  sight.  There  was  in  those 
early  days  no  other  way  of  determining  with 
certainty  the  important  periods  of  the  year 
— the  time  when  it  was  safe  to  venture  on 
the  sea  and  the  time  when  navigation  must 
be  suspended — than  by  observing  the  chang- 
ing aspect  of  the  heavens.  A  practical 
knowledge  of  the  stars  and  constellations 
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was  imposed  upon  the  sailor  by  necessity ;  he 
had  no  other  calendar.  And  this  knowl- 
edge was  indispensable  to  the  husbandman, 
as  well  as  to  the  sailor.  Thus,  to  quote  from 
Virgil  again,  the  farmer  plants  his  beans  and 
sows  his  millet^  not  on  a  certain  day  of  a  cer- 
tain day  of  a  certain  month,  duly  indicated 
in  the  almanac,  but  ''when  Taurus  opens 
the  year  with  his  golden  horns  and  the  Dog 
Star  sets  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the 
heavens" — that  is,  when  the  conr.tellation 
Taurus  rises  just  at  daybreak,  which  would 
be  some  time  in  April.  But  if  barley  and 
far  (wheat)  are  to  be  sown,  the  rule  is :  *'  Let 
the  Pleiades  be  hidden  (in  the  west)  and 
the  Gnossian  Crown  set  before  the  seed  is 
committed  to  the  furrow." 

In  this  every-day  use  of  the  stars  by  the 
ancients  is  to  be  found,  unquestionably,  the 
beginning  of  this  system  of  constellations 
which  in  process  of  time  developed  into  the 
most  perplexing  and  apparently  the  most 
senseless  of  mythological  riddles.  A  thing 
that  is  used  and  has,  therefore,  to  be 
spoken  of,  must  have  a  name ;  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  discovered  thht  the  stars  could  be 
put  to  use,  their  naming  followed  as  a  logi- 
cal necessity.  Naturally  men  selected  as 
their  marking  points  for  noting  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  starry  sphere  the  most  remark- 
able stars  or  groups  of  stars,  and  the  naming 
of  these  was  the  first  step  in  practical  astron- 
omy. We  need  not  suppose,  nor  is  it,  in- 
deed, probable,  that  they  began  by  giving 
them  the  names  of  mythological  heroes,  or 
of  the  animals  which  they  were  fancied  to 
resemble.  On  the  contrary  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, and  what  little  evidence  can  be  at- 
tained through  the  science  of  language  sup- 
ports this  presumption,  that  the  names  first 
given  to  the  stars  had  no  sort  of  mythologi- 
cal taint,  but  were  sensible  and  common- 
place. The  mythology  of  the  constella- 
tions was  an  after-growth,  arising  often 
through  a  misinterpretation  of  names  of 
which  the  true  meaning  or  significance  had 
been  lost.  To  illustrate  by  one  or  two  in- 
stances. Upon  the  first  appearance  of  the 
star  Sirius  in  the  morning  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile  began.  Sirius  was,  therefore,  an 
important  star  to  the  Egyptian  husbandman. 
It  gave  him  warning  of  the  approach  of  an 
occurrence  in  which  he  had  great  interests 
at  stake,  and  he  called  it,  therefore,  the 
Watcher,  the  Dog,  Anubis.  Hence  we  get 
our  Dog  Star.  Upon  the  chart  we  find  in 
connection  with  Sirius  the  picture  of  a  dog, 
but  it  is  of  course  idle  to  look  for  the  out- 
lines of  this  animal  in  any  peculiar  config- 
uration of  the  stars  in  this  region.     A  little 


in  advance  of  Sirius  on  the  celestial  sphere, 
rising  a  few  days  before  it  and  giving  notice 
of  its  approach,  is  another  first  magnitude 
star  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
Pro-cyon,  /'.  ^.,  Before-dog.     This  gives  us 
our  Little  Dog  (Canis  Minor)  on  the  celes- 
tial chart.     To  the  northwest  of  Procyon 
may  be  seen  a  pair  of  stars  of  the  second 
magnitude,  about  five  degrees  apart.    They 
are  noticeable  objects,  and  they  were  for  the 
ancients  one   excellent    marking-point   in 
their  observation  of  the  heavens.     It  is  easy 
to  understand,  as  we  look  at  them,  why 
they  were  called  The   Twins.     But  the^e 
was  in  the  Greek  mythology  another  pair  of 
twins,  the  heroes  of  legend,  known  as  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux.     The  origin  of  this  myth  of 
the  twin  demi-gods  we  need  not  enter  upon 
here ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  these  person- 
ages had  originally  no  connection  with  the 
stars.     But  in  those  days,  when  mythology 
was  in  its  full  vigor,  the  two  sets  of  twins— 
the  sideral  and  the  mythological — became 
almost  inevitably  confounded,  and  the  twin 
stars  came  in  time  to  be  known  as  Castor 
and  Pollux.     These  names  are  still  given  to 
them  on  our  celestial  charts,  and  we  may 
find  there  also  an  appropriate  delineation  of 
the  constellation,  embracing  other  stars  in 
their  neighborhood.     It  is  needless  to  add 
that  these  figures  of  the   twins  are  drawn 
with  as  little  reference  to  the  stars  as  are 
those  of  the  two  dogs. 

There  is  another  constellation  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  endless  perplexity — the 
Ursa  Major,  or  Great  Bear.  Who  has  not 
wondered  while  endeavoring  to  trace  the 
outlines  of  this  constellation,  what  the  an- 
cients saw  in  this  group  of  stars  suggestive 
of  that  animal  ?  A  chariot,  a  plow,  a  dip- 
per— any  one  of  these  designations  suits  it 
well  enough ;  but  a  bear  it  certainly  is  not, 
if  for  no  other  reason  because  the  bear,  at 
least  the  modern  bear,  has  no  tail,  and  yet 
in  the  constellation  the  tail  is  about  the 
only  part  that  we  can  be  certain  of  making 
out.  Professor  Max  Muller  has  suggested 
an  explanation  of  this  constellation,  which, 
if  not  quite  convincing,  is  ^t  least  very 
plausible.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  we  have  had  so  poor  success  in  our 
search  for  this  monster  bear  in  the  skies,  for 
there  is  none  there  and  never  has  been.  It 
is  all  a  mistake,  and  his  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  mistake  is  in  substance  this: 

This  constellation,  or  rather  that  portion 
of  it  which  forms  the  Dipper,  or  as  the  En- 
glish prefer  to  call  it,  the  Plow,  appears  to 
have  been  known  to  the  early  Aryans  as  the 
Seven  Rikshas.     This  word  nJbha,  Profes- 
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sor  Muller  tells  u«,  means  bright  one^  and 
was  applied  originally  to  the  stars  in  gen- 
eral. The  seven  rikshas  meant  origin- 
ally nothing  more  than  the  seven  stars. 
But  other  words  for  star  were  also  used  in 
those  early  tiroes,  and  after  awhile  the  word 
riksha  ceased  to  be  used  except  in  reference 
to  the  seven  remarkable  stars  in  the  north. 
Let  us  see  what  happened.  The  Hindoos 
who  had  received  this  name,  Seven  Rikshas, 
from  their  ancestors,  and  knew  nothing  of 
its  original  meaning,  .confounded  it  with 
another  word,  rishi,  which  meant /^^/;  and 
so  these  stars  came  finally  to  he  called  by 
them  the  Seven  Rishis  or  Seven  Poets. 
These  seven  Rishis  fill  a  large  place  in  the 


Hindoo  mythology,  and  a  story  was  of 
course  told  explaining  how  they  got  their 
place  among  the  stars.  So  much  for  the 
Hindoo  branch  of  this  myth ;  and  now  let 
us  see  what  the  Greeks  did.  They  seem  to 
have  been  equally  unfortunate  with  the  word 
riksha;  they,  too,  lost  its  meaning;  but 
they  had  a  word  which  sounded  very  much 
like  it  which  meant  bear.  This  word  was 
arktoSy  which  students  of  language  assure  us 
is  the  same  word  as  riksha^  or  arksha,  in  a 
Greek  dress.  The  Greeks  seem,  therefore, 
to  have  mistaken  the  seven  rikshas  for  bears, 
just  as  the  Hindoos  had  mistaken  them  for 
poets,  both  being  misled  by  an  erroneous 
interpretation  of  a  name. 
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'  Ye  may  be  aye  i tickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock :  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'."     Scotch  Parm*r 


ARBOR  DAY  PROCLAMATION. 


In  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania, 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

The  brightening  branches  and  swelling  buds 
of  our  early  deciduous  trees  warn  us  of  the  duty 
and  the  privilege  of  repairing  the  wastes  of  the 
present  and  providing  for  the  wants  of  the 
future.  The  people  of  the  Commonwealth  have 
been  in  advance  of  the  Executive  in  the  thought 
of  and  preparation  for  our  annual  Arbor  Day. 
It  is  pleasant  thus  to  note  the  interest  which  has 
been  and  is  being  awakened  upon  this  subject. 

By  the  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture approved  the  30th  day  of  March,  1887,  the 
Governor  is  requested  to  appoint,  annually,  a 
day  to  be  designated  as  Arbor  Day  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  recommend  by  proclamation  to 
the  people,  on  the  days  named,  the  planting  of 
trees  and  shrubbery  in  the  public  school  grounds 
and  along  our  public  highways  throughout  the 
State. 

This  request  is  most  cheerfully  complied  with, 
and  in  accordance  therewith, 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  a6th,  1889, 

is  hereby  designated  and  set  apart  as  Arbor 
Day  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  in  our 
public  school  grounds  and  along  our  highways 
IS  earnestly  recommended  to  our  people.  •  The 
subject  of  tree  planting,  however,  has  become 
so  important  in  many  ways  that  the  Executive 
feels  compelled  to  give  wider  scope,  if  possible, 


to  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  than  is  herein- 
before indicated.  Public  parks  are  being  piu- 
vided  for  in  several  of  our  cities  and  towns, 
through  private  munificence  and  public  enter- 
prise. In  what  way  can  the  individual  citizen 
of  these  several  cities  and  towns  better  show  his 
appreciation  of  and  graitude  for  these  benefac- 
tions than  by  planting  a  tree,  which  shall  not 
only  manifest  his  appreciation,  but  at  the  same 
time  deepen  the  interest  of  himself  and  his 
family  in  a  work  which  is  so  essentially  for  the 
public  good  ?  What  better  rallying  point  for  the 
family  in  a  public  park  than  the  tree  of  th»ir 
own  planting  and  nurture  ?  What  more  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  the  men  who  have  so  nobiy 
provided  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  future 
generations  than  such  a  mark  of  grateful  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  several 
communities  benefited?  The  places  for  such 
tree  planting  could  be  designated  by  the  autho- 
rities in  charge,  and  the  results  could  not  but  be 
in  many  ways  beneficial. 

We  have  for  several  years  been  devoting  our 
energies  in  many  parts  of  the  State  to  beautifying 
the  grounds  about  our  school  buildings;  let  us 
give  special  heed  in  our  coming  Arbor  Day  to 
beautifying  our  highways,  both  in  town  and 
country.  Let  us  become  a  tree-planting  Com- 
monwealth. Let  us  plant  trees  which  will  grow 
into  value  and  be  useful  for  the  wood  supply  of 
the  coming  generation.  The  discouragements 
which  have  beset  those  who  were  interested  in 
this  subject  heretofore  in  Pennsylvania  are 
being  gradually  removed.  The  encouragements 
are  slowly  multiplying.  Whilst  we  teach  the 
children,  and  hold  pleasant  converse  in  the 
school  room  over  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of 
tree  and  shrub,  let  us  give  them  practical  les- 
ions in  the  actual  planting,  which  shall  awaken 
their  desire  and  determination  to  do  likewise. 

Would  that  our  people  could  be  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  this  subject!  Would 
that  we  could  realize  the  great  debt  of  obligation 
which  we  owe  to  the  coming  generations!  We 
have  drawn  upon  the  century  which  has  passed, 
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have  denuded  our  forests,  have  wasted  our 
precious  heritage,  and  seem  to  have  little  reali- 
zation of  the  obligation  which  rests  upon  us  to 
repair  these  wastes  and  to  restore  this  heritage. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  the  Executive 
in  this  proclamation  to  carry  the  thought  of  our 
people  beyond  the  school-grounds  and  parks 
and  highways,  and  commend  to  all  who  are  the 
owners  of  land,  which  can  be  re-forested,  the 
importance — yea,  the  necessity — of  turning  their 
attention  to  forestry  as  a  means  of  profit  to 
themselves  and  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
community  in  general. 

Let  our  thoughts  turn  at  once  to  preparation 
for  the  coming  Arbor  Day.  Let  trees  be  pro- 
vided in  advance.  Let  the  citizens  of  our  sev- 
eral comm unites  consult  together  as  to  the 
species  of  trees  suited  to  each  locality  likely  to 
grow  into  what  will  be  useful  as  well  as  orna- 
mental. Let  preliminary  meetings  be  held  to 
arrange  for  the  details  of  the  observance  of 
Arbor  Day,  and  let  our  roadsides  welcome  with 
smiling  verdure  the  era  of  better  roadways, 
which,  we  hope,  is  dawning  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  to 
be  affixed,  this  third  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  and  of  the  Commonwealth  the  one 
hundred  and  thirteenth. 

James  A.  Beaver. 

By  the  Governor: 

Charles  W.  Stone, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 


BE  sure  to  plant  a  Washington  tree  this  year, 
to  commemorate  the  centennial  of  the 
inauguration  ofthe  Father  of  his  Country.  If 
a  •*  Washington  elm/'  all  the  better.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  appropriate,  nor  any  tree 
of  greater  local  interest,  as  the  years  pass, 
than  such  centennial  tree  well  chosen,  well 
planted,  and  well  cared  for  during  the  next 
twenty-five  or  fifty  years. 


A  bill  to  establish  a  National  University 
for  the  education  of  teachers  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States  Senate  by  Senator 
Stewart,  of  Nevada,  some  time  since,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Its  provisions  were  that  tuition, 
rooms,  board,  lodging,  text-books  and  sta- 
tionery should  be  furnished  the  students  free 
of  charge  ;  that  the  course  should  be  four 
years;  the  President  annually  to  appoint 
fifty  students;  each  Senator,  representative, 
and  delegate  to  Congress  to  appoint  from 
his  district  one  student  each  year,  the  ap- 
pointment to  be  made  one  year  before  ad- 
mission. One  million  of  dollars  was  asked 
to  accomplish  this.  It  would  seem  a  good 
direction  in  which  to  expend  a  part  of  the 
national  surplus,   better  than   either  West 


Point  or  Annapolis.  The  United  States 
must  be  an  educated  nation,  and  a  great 
National  University  at  the  national  capital 
would  make  its  influence  felt  for  good  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

Arbor  Day  is  coming — and  the  Spring- 
time, with  its  wealth  of  green  and  its  won- 
der of  foliage,  as  if  the  Earth  had  broken 
from  an  enchanted  sleep  at  the  touch  of  the 
storied  Princess*  magic  feather.  The  mighty 
power  of  Life  is  manifesting  itself  on  every 
hand  in  the  dawning  glory  of  the  fields  and 
woods.  It  stands  ready  also  to  work  forvi, 
and  at  our  willy  if  we  but  sow  and  plant  and 
tend  with  care.  Let  us  heed  aright  the 
challenge  of  Arbor  Day,  which  should  per- 
haps be  more  generally  regarded  than  any 
other  day  of  special  observance  set  apart  by 
law — because  of  the  result  it  leaves  in  mak- 
ing richer  all  after-years ! 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World,  a  gift  from  the  people  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  France  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  commemorates  the  alliance  of  the 
two  nations  in  achieving  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  at- 
tests their  abiding  friendship.  Strangers 
visiting  New  York  should  not  fail  to  see  this 
wonderful  colossal  work  of  art  on  Bedloe's 
Island.  The  steamboat  leaves  Government 
Dock,  Battery,  (terminus  of  all  elevated 
railroads)  daily,  every  hour  from  9  a.  m.  to 
5  p.  m.  Fare  for  round  trip,  25  cents. 
The  proceeds  are  devoted  to  the  completion 
of  the  arches  and  stairways  of  the  statue. 

The  Lititz  Record  has  the  following 
paragraph,  among  others  referring  to  Prof. 
Beck,  which  shows  the  originator  of  the 
Lancasterian  system  of  schools  to  have 
been  less  generous  than  was  anticipated.  If 
it  be  true,  such  lack  of  common  decency,  to 
say  nothing  of  generosity,  merits  only  the 
fate  that  befell  the  system  of  Joseph  Lancas- 
ter, that  of  failure.     Says  the  Record: 

Mr.  Beck  was  constantly  in  search  of  new 
ideas  of  instruction .  and  visited  others  to  improve 
his  own  school.  But  he  often  found  himself  an 
unwelcome  visitor.  The  present  era  of  socia- 
bility and  free  exchange  of  thoughts  and  opin- 
ions had  not  then  been  inaugurated.  In  the 
year  1820  the  celebrated  teacher,  Joseph  Lan- 
caster, came  to  this  country  from  England  in 
order  to  introduce  his  method,  whereby  he  pro- 
fessed to  instruct  seven  hundred  children  in  a 
body  in  all  the  various  branches  of  education. 
Mr.  Beck's  desire  to  see  him  and  his  school  was 
so  great  that  he  at  once  started  for  Baltimore, 
where  Mr.  Lancaster  was  teaching  at  that  time. 
He  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morn- 
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ing  hastened  to  the  school  as  early  as  he  thought 
proper.  He  encountered  him  at  the  door,  and 
after  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  L.  introduced  hini- 
self  as  a  teacher,  stating  to  him  the  object  of  his 
visit.  The  reply  was  :  "I  am  sorry  for  thee :  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  admitting  teachers  into 
my  school.**  Mr.  Beck  tried  to  reason  with  him, 
telling  him  that  he  had  heard  and  read  much 
about  him.  had  traveled  a  hundred  miles  to  see 
him.  and  that  probably  he  might  make  an  excep- 
tion in  his  case,  yet  all  to  no  purpose,  for  he  re- 
prated  once  more,  *'  I  am  sorry  for  thee."  turned 
his  back  upon  him,  and  left  him  standing  there 
upon  the  steps. 

The  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  an 
ardent  lover  of  nature,  and  a  tree-planter 
of  discretion  and  large  experience.  Two 
years  ago  we  visited  **Boscobel,"  his  beau- 
tiful country  residence  near  Peekskill  on  the 
Hudson,  which  was  the  especial  pride  of 
the  great  clergyman's  later  years.  He  built 
the  fine  Gothic  mansion  here  mainly  from 
the  proceeds  of  a  lecture  tour,  and  he  used  to 
speak  of  it  humorously  as  "his  castle  of 
wind."  The  place  contains  over  6000  trees 
of  almost  every  variety,  many  of  them 
planted  by  Mr.  Beecher  himself  j  besides  over 
2000  fruit-bearing  vines  and  plants.  Alto- 
gether Mr.  Beecher  expended  upwards  of 
t2co,ooo  on  this  place.  The  mansion  alone 
cost  J  70, 000,  and  the  collection  of  trees 
and  plants  is,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  finest  in 
this  country.  Here  was  a  tree- planter  of 
account,  worthy  of  Arbor  Day  mention. 

"Mike,"  said  a  priest  to  a  thriving  par- 
bhioner,  who,  without  being  a  student  of 
philosophy  or  history,  used  his  perceptive 
faculties,  prospered  by  his  wits,  and  had  be- 
come a  considerable  person  in  the  parish, 
"I  don't  see  your  children  at  the  parish 
school  any  more,"  "And  because  they 
don't  go  there  any  more,  your  riverence," 
answered  Mike.  "  But  do  you  mean  to  let 
your  boys  and  girls  grow  up  without  an  ed- 
ucation, then  ?"  "Not  a  bit  of  it,  your 
riverence."  "How  is  that,  Mike?"  "O 
they  go  to  the  public  school ;  it  costs  less, 
they  learn  as  fast,  and  they  grow  up  along 
with  them  that  they  are  to  deal  with." 
*'  Ah,  Mike,  but  that  will  never  do.  You 
must  send  them  to  the  parish  school." 
Mike's  manner  changed  from  grave  to  gay. 
lx)oking  his  shepherd  in  the  eye,  with  a 
self-possessed  smile,  he  continued  the  dia- 
logue. '*  Father,  you  and  I  came  over  the 
water  a  few  years  ago,  didn't  we  ?"  "  Why, 
yes,  Mike ;  but  what  if  we  did?"  "  Well, 
Father,  when  you  and  I  came  over  the 
water  we  left  'must*  behind  us." 


OUR  SPRING  ARBOR  DAY. 


THE  Arbor  Day  proclamation  of  Gov- 
ernor Beaver,  which  is  found  in  another 
column — for  insertion  of  which  the  present 
issue  of  the  Journal  has  been  delayed — 
names  Friday,  April  26th,  as  the  day  for 
special  observance  in  Pennsylvania  of  the 
pleasant  duty  of  tree-planting.  It  is  the 
proclamation,  not  only  of  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  whose  personal  interest  in 
this  direction  is  so  well  known,  but  also  of 
the  President  of  our  National  Forestry  As- 
sociation, to  which  honorable  position  Gov- 
ernor Beaver  was  chosen  at  its  late  meeting 
at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  recognition  of  his 
helpful  aid  in  this  new  and  important 
movement.  The  State  should  heed  this 
earnest  call  to  duty  by  the  planting  of  at 
least  a  hundred  thousand  trees,  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  shrubs  and  vines,  ornamental 
and  useful,  of  every  kind. 

Wherever  the  schools  are  in  session,  let 
everything  be  done  by  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  with  the  approval  and  encourage- 
ment of  Superintendents,  Directors,  and 
patrons  generally,  to  make  the  day  memor- 
able, both  for  its  pleasant  associations  and 
for  the  lasting  benefits  that  are  designed  to 
follow  upon  its  proper  observance.  Let 
planting  be  done  both  at  home  and  on  the 
school  grounds.  A  part  of  the  day  should 
be  given  to  appropriate  musical  and  literary 
exercises,  but  this  should  not  be  all  that  is 
done;  it  is  essential  that  shade  trees  be 
planted  upon  or  about  the  school  grounds. 
The  school  yard  should  be  raked  and 
cleaned  up,  and  its  accumulated  rubbish 
removed  i  the  fences  and  gates  should  be 
looked  after;  walks  improved,  flower  beds 
laid  out,  shrubs  and  vines  planted  about  the 
building  and  on  the  grounds.  It  is  a  dis- 
grace to  any  community  to  own  such  bar- 
rens as  are  found  at  many  of  our  school 
houses,  and  one  leading  purpose  of  Arbor 
Day  is  to  reform  this  discreditable  condition 
of  things.  Let  everybody  who  can  do  so 
lend  a  hand,  and  all  will  in  a  few  years  have 
reason  to  be  glad  at  the  happy  results  that 
must  follow. 

We  would  urge  also  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediate action  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
school  officers,  that  the  day  may  be  duly 
observed.  To  the  schools  we  must  look,  as 
time  passes  on,  for  the  most  decided  results. 
Here,  by  the  education  of  our  youth  of  both 
sexes,  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  growing 
world  must  be  awakened,  the  habit  of  tree- 
planting,  etc.,  acquired,  and  the  sentiment 
in  its  favor  fostered  and  strengthened.  This 
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is  education  of  the  best  as  well  as  the  most 
practical  character.  Let  the  Teacher  or 
Director  in  charge  of  a  given  school,  or  the 
Superintendent  in  charge  of  a  number  of 
schools,  where  practicable,  arouse  interest 
and  secure  cooperation  by  calling  a  meeting 
— in  the  evening,  if  that  be  preferred — of 
the  directors  and  citizens  of  the  vicinity, 
at  which  the  whole  subject  can  be  freely 
discussed, — the  work  to  be  done,  school 
grounds  to  be  improved  and  planted,  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines  preferred  or  moFt  easily 
obtained,  best  manner  of  planting  the  same 
and  personal  experience  in  the  work,  high- 
ways that  should  be  shaded,  and  village 
lawns  or  parks  that  should  be  laid  out  or 
planted.  This  may  prove  to  be  the  inau- 
guration of  a  movement  that  can  be  made 
to  cover,  in  that  locality,  the  whole  ground 
of  the  "  Rural  Improvement  Aassociation  " 
upon  which  a  timely  article,  with  full  d»aft 
of  the  constitution  of  such  society,  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The 
Journal, 

By  such  concerted  action  our  schools  may 
be  able  to  do  a  great  work  not  only  in 
adorning  their  own  grounds,  but  also  in 
stimulating  effort  towards  the  adornment  of 
our  villages  and  townships,  and  in  giving  to 
our  already  beautiful  scenery  those  touches 
of  aesthetic  care  which  mark  the  presence  of 
a  cultured  population,  and  do  so  much  to 
refine  and  sweeten  the  disposition  of  the 
young. 

In  a  word:  Make  preparations  some  days 
in  advance.  Let  much  of  the  work  of  the 
school  during  the  week  have  special  refer- 
ence to  trees  and  plants.  Let  actual  plant- 
ing be  done  under  intelligent  direction, 
both  on  this  and  such  other  days  as  may 
be  more  favorable  in  different  localities.  If 
the  school  grounds  are  not  properly  fenced 
and  in  good  condition,  let  this  receive 
prompt  attention,  as  the  first  step  toward 
better  things. 

His  Excellency,  Governor  Beaver,  is  de- 
sirous of  knowing  the  approximate  number 
of  trees  of  all  kinds  planted  throughout 
the  State  during  the  present  season,  and 
more  or  less  directly  as  the  result  of  the 
Arbor  Day  movement.  The  best  means  of 
obtaining  this  information  is  through  the 
reports  of  the  Superintendents  of  schools  of 
the  different  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs, 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Each  Superintendent  in  the  State  will  there- 
fore be  expected  to  make  such  special  report 
of  planting  done  in  the  locality  under  his 
jurisdiction,  with  any  additional  fac*s  of  in- 
terest relating  thereto,  not  later  than  May 


2oth,  as  already  informed  by  special  circu- 
lar. We  shall  be  glad  to  have  these  reports 
to  the  Department  as  full  and  complete  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  them. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  will  be  held  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  the  i6th,  17th, 
18th  and  19th  of  July  next.  A  local  State 
Committee  of  thirteen  members,  eleven  of 
whom  are  citizens  of  Nashville,  the  remain- 
ing two  members  being  from  Knoxville  and 
Jackson,  has  been  organized,  with  Capt.  W. 
R.  Garrett  president.  State  Supt.  Frank  M. 
Smith  vice-president,  Prof.  Frank  Goodman 
secretary,  and  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Price  treasurer, 
to  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  meeting.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association  asks  that  the  Slate  officers 
for  the  respective  states  and  territories  shall 
do  all  in  their  power  to  so  organize  effort 
as  to  secure  a  large  attendance  at  the  Nash- 
ville meeting.  The  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, who  constitute  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, are  President,  Supt.  Albert  P.  Marble,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.;  Secretary,  James  H.  Can- 
field,  of  Lawrence,  Kansas ;  and  Treasurer, 
Edwin  C.  Hewitt,  of  Normal,  Illinois. 

Among  subjects  to  be  presented  are:  The 
History  of  Education:  Its  Culture  Value, 
discussed  by  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale;  Its 
value  in  educational  legislation  and  admin- 
istration, by  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne ;  its  prac- 
tical value  to  teachers,  by  Prof.  S.  G.  Wil- 
liams. Manual  Training:  The  results  in 
the  St.  Louis  schools,  by  Prof.  C.  M.  1 
Woodward;  intellectual  value  of  tool-work,  | 
by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris ;  practical  value  in 
subsequent  active  pursuits  of  pupils,  by  Dr.  S. 
H.  Peabody;  and  effects  of  its  introduction 
upon  the  usefulness  of  schools,  by  Dr.  E.  E. 
White.  Literature  for  Children  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Burt ;  Legal 
Status  of  the  Public  Schools,  by  State  Supt. 
A.  L.  Draper;  also,  Parochial  Schools, 
the  Problem  of  the  Hour  for  Public  Edu- 
cation, Education  and  the  Republic,  Patri- 
otic Education,  the  Peabody  Fund,  the 
John  F.  Slater  Fund,  etc.,  are  among  other 
subjects  that  have  been  announced.  The 
programme  is  not  yet  completed,  but  it  is 
in  most  competent  hands.  The  Nashville 
meeting  will  bring  together  a  very  large  at- 
tendance from  both  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Penn- 
sylvania will   be  well  represented. 

If   anybody   wants    to    visit    Mammoth 
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Cave — and  everybody  who  looks  about 
much  ought  to  see  its  wonders — this  meeting 
will  afford  a  favorable  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Emerson  says  he  walked  into  the  cave  nine 
miles  from  the  entrance.  He  must  have 
gone  to  what  the  guides  call  the  "Rocky 
Mountains."  In  1869,  we  went  as  far  as 
the  Snow  Ball  Room,  a  chamber  of  rare 
beauty,  seven  miles  back  from  the  entrance, 
where  our  hungry  party  enjoyed  a  lunch  of 
cold  chicken,  etc.,  in  a  banquet  hall  to  be 
remembered.  On  leaving  the  cave,  we  said 
that  not  for  twenty  years  would  we  see  it 
again.  Should  we  be  able  to  visit  it  thi:- 
summer,  when  the  twenty  years  will  have 
expired,  it  will  no  doubt  be  to  see  every- 
thing unchanged  in  the  wonderful  cavern. 
I.et  the  trip  to  Nashville  include  Mammoth 
Cave  without  fail. 


SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  IN  COUNCIL. 


THE  DIRECTORS    ASSOCIATION  OF   CHESTER 
COUNTY. 


THE  School  Directors  in  some  of  our 
leading  counties  have  organized  them- 
selves into  Directors'  Associations,  with  per- 
manent officers  and  semi-annual  meetings, 
for  the  consideration  of  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  practical  management  of  the 
schools.  Much  good  has  resulted  from  this 
comparatively  new  movement  on  the  part 
of  these  influential  school  officers.  County 
Superintendents  can  do  no  better  thing  for 
their  localities  than  to  arouse  the  intelligent 
interest  of  Directors  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  which  have  been  entrusted  to 
their  hands,  and  one  of  the  best  agencies 
to  this  end  is  the  County  Directors'  Asso- 
ciation. 

We  have  just  received  from  County 
Superintendent  Walton  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  such  association  in  Chester 
county,  held  a  few  weeks  since  in  the  chapel 
of  the  West  Chester  State  Normal  School, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Principal,  Dr.  Geo. 
M.  Philips,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  school.  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Parker,  of  Penns- 
bury,  was  re-elected  president  of  the  body 
and  Mr.  Edwin  J.  Dumall,  of  East  Goshen, 
as  Secretary.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  H.  T.  Fairlamb,  Dr.  G.  M. 
Philips  presented  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Closer  Supervision,  stating  that  the 
bill  providing  for  Division  Superintendency 
had  been  favorably  reported  by  the  educa- 
tional committee  of  the  Senate,  and  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  secure  its  pas- 


sage. The  committee  was  continued,  and  a 
petition  signed  by  all  the  Directors  present, 
requesting  the  Legislature  to  act  favorably 
upon  the  measure. 

By  invitation  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee Messrs.  T.  R.  Williamson,  of  West 
Chester,  a  practical  architect,  and  E.  F. 
Bertolette,  of  Phcenixville,  were  present  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  their  views  in  refer- 
ence to  the  proper  building,  lighting,  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  of  school  houses,  and 
the  repairing,  ventilating  and  heating  of 
old  school  houses.  Mr.  Williamson  thought 
that  the  window  surface  should  be  as  great  as 
one-fifth  of  the  floor  surface,  and  when  pos- 
sible the  light  should  fall  upon  the  pupil's 
back  and  left  shoulder.  The  rural  school 
house  lighted  from  both  sides  is  not  unde- 
sirable. 

To  keep  the  air  pure  in  the  average 
school  room  an  entirely  new  supply  of 
warmed  fresh  air  should  be  received  three 
times  every  hour.  The  absence  of  this  is 
shown  by  the  sturdy  sunburned  children 
who  are  sent  into  the  schools  in  September, 
coming  out  in  the  Spring  pale  and  languid. 
The  ordinary  box  school  house,  heated  by 
an  egg  stove,  might  have  its  ventilation  im- 
proved by  conducting  cold  air  through  a 
conductor  under  the  floor,  and  receiving  air 
from  either  side  of  the  house  as  desired. 
This  cold  air  should  be  admitted  under  the 
stove  into  a  hot-air  jacket  surrounding  the 
rear  half  of  the  stove,  where  it  becomes 
warmed  before  entering  the  room  at  or  near 
the  top  of  the  stove.  This  plan  secures  a 
fair  supply  of  pure  warmed  air  without  the 
risk  of  a  draft  of  cold  air  upon  any  one. 

The  impure  air  in  the  school  room  can.  in 
a  measure,  be  drawn  out  by  surrounding 
the  stove-pipe  with  a  larger  warm  air  pipe 
opening  into  the  attic,  the  current  con- 
stantly passing  upward  along  the  heated 
stove-pipe  carrying  a  part  of  the  impure  air 
out  of  the  school-room.  New  school  houses 
that  are  to  be  heated  by  a  hot-air  furnace  in 
the  cellar,  should  have  the  floor  laid  upon 
a  double  set  of  joists,  the  upper  three-inch 
running  at  right  angles  with  the  lower  six- 
inch  joists,  so  that  when  the  cellar  ceiling  is 
plastered  there  will  be  a  free  circulation  of 
air  beneath  the  floor.  This  apartment 
should  have  several  openings  along  the  sides 
into  the  school  room  above,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  should  connect  with  the  flue 
used  by  the  furnace,  thus  drawing  the  im- 
pure air  out  of  the  lower  part  of  the  school- 
room, warming  the  floor  and  sending  off 
impurities  through  the  heated  flue.  This 
plan  of  floor  ventilation  would  add   but 
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little  to  the  ordinary  cost  of  building, — in 
the  average  school  house  heated  by  a  fur- 
nace, probably  not  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars. 

It  was  ordered,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Philips, 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  obtain 
the  best  plans  for  improving  the  heating 
and  ventilating  of  our  present  school  houses, 
as  well  as  plans  for  new  buildings,  and  to 
have  the  same  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  Washington.  A  motion  was 
also  adopted  that  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  be  requested  to  publish  a  work  on 
school  architecture.  Supt.  J.  S.  Walton, 
and  Messrs.  T.  R.  Williamson,  H.  M.  Ruth, 
J.  P.  Thomas,  and  Henry  Marshall,  were 
appointed  as  above.  They  will  meet  in 
July  for  the  pupose  of  bringing  together  the 
material  for  publication. 

The  next  subject  prepared  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  was  "A  Graded  Course  of 
Study,"  Supt.  Walton  said  it  had  been  in 
operation  but  a  short  time  in  most  districts. 
Its  advantages  were  very  decided.  Mr. 
Cleaver  spoke  of  the  great  success  of  the 
graded  course  in  his  district.  Mr.  Friday 
said  it  had  been  a  success  in  Schuylkill 
township;  he  referred  to  the  examinations 
and  promotions.  He  advised  all  Boards  of 
Directors  to  adopt  the  graded  course.  Mr. 
Walker,  of  Tredyffrin,  said  that  they  had 
not  yet  adopted  the  course,  but  were  think- 
ing of  doing  so.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Dur- 
nall,  read  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the 
board  of  West  Brandywine,  where  the 
course  had  been  adopted.  He  spoke  of  its 
success  in  his  township.  His  children,  he 
thought,  made  as  much  progress  in  one 
month  as  in  two  under  the  old  method. 
Mr.  Cleaver  thought  it  did  much  to  encour- 
age regular  attendance.  Mr.  Durnall  gave 
some  figures  in  support  of  this  fact.  Mr. 
Frederick  asked  who  was  to  do  the  examin- 
ing in  the  graded  course.  Mr.  Cleaver  re- 
plied that  the  teachers  do  not  examine  their 
own  work.  All  the  teachers  see  the  work, 
but  the  teacher  does  not  pass  judgment 
upon  her  own  work.  The  Chairman,  Mr. 
Parker,  said  that  in  Pennsbury,  where  the 
course  had  been  in  operation  two  years, 
they  have  no  examinations,  but  the  teachers 
make  the  promotions,  and  when  the  pupils 
finish  the  course,  the  Superintendent  makes 
the  examination  and  the  diploma  is  then 
awarded.  On  motion  the  County  Superin- 
tendent was  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
plan  of  a  graded  course,  together  with  a 
resolution  from  this  association,  to  each  of 
the  officers  of  the  School  Boards  of  the 
county. 


The  following  was  also  adopted: 

Whereas,  It  appears  that  every  school  disp 
trict  here  represented  which  has  tried  the 
graded  course  of  study  has  found  it  to  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  schools,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  every  district  which 
has  not  yet  done  so  to  adopt  such  a  course. 

Dr.  Philips  said  that  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  the  Association  hold  its  future 
meetings  in  the  Normal  School  chapel,  if 
they  saw  fit  to  do  so.  After  some  arrange- 
ments for  meetings  of  the  several  commit- 
tees and  some  pleasant  discussion  and  words 
of  encouragement  to  the  cause,  the  Associa- 
tion adjourned,  having  had  a  very  harmon- 
ious meeting,  and  the  members  feeling  that 
they  had  accomplished  much  good. 


MEETING  AT  WASHINGTON. 


THE  session  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  6th,  7th  and  8th,  brought  together 
a  hundred  or  more  superintendents  and 
others  engaged  in  educational  work,  repre- 
senting nearly  every  Northern  State  and  a 
number  of  Southern  States.  Among  those 
from  Pennsylvania  were:  Superintendents 
Geo.  J.  Luckey,  of  Pittsburgh ;  L.  O.  P'oose, 
of  Harrisburg;  W.  H.  Shelley,  of  York; 
Wm.  W.  Rupert,  of  Pottstown  ;  Miss  Tillie 
S.  Booz,  of  Bristol ;  D.  S.  Keith,  of  Al- 
toona;  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  Huntingdon 
county ;  Geo.  A.  Spindler,  of  Washington 
county;  W.  S.  Jack  roan,  Principal  of  the 
Pittsburgh  High  School;  Principal  Theo- 
dore B.  Noss,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
California ;  E.  O.  Lyte,  of  Millersville ;  G. 
M.  Philips,  of  West  Chester,  and  Sute 
Supt.  E.  E.  Higbee. 

The  session  was  opened  by  an  inaugural 
address  by  the  president  for  the  year,  Fred. 
M.  Campbell,  of  Oakland,  California,  fol- 
lowed by  an  address  of  welcome  by  J.  W. 
Holcombe,  chief  clerk  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education.  Among  the  papers 
read,  those  which  awakened  the  greatest  in- 
terest and  were  the  most  earnestly  discussed, 
related  to  Normal  Schools,  Teachers*  Insti- 
tutes, and  Manual  Training. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Jackman,  of  Pittsburgh,  read 
a  paper  on  "City  Training  and  Practice 
Schools. ' '  Notwithstanding  that  our  schools 
are  in  a  better  condition  than  ever  before, 
there  is  a  lack  of  confidence  in  them  as  a 
means  of  training.  The  cause  of  this  lies 
either  in  the  character  of  the  studies  or  in 
the  methods  of  instruction.  There  is  a  dan- 
gerous tendency  to  adopt  the  former  view— 
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dangerous,  because  it  sets  up  industrial 
training  as  practical,  against  what  we  now 
have  as  not  practical.  The  tiaining  school 
must  educate  its  pupil- teachers,  and  they 
the  public,  to  a  broader  conception  of  the 
needs  of  the  youthful  mind.  Industrial 
training  has  a  proper  place  in  the  schools, 
but  the  world  wants  character;  and  if 
teachers  have  failed  to  develop  it  in  the  past 
with  history,  literature,  science  and  mathe- 
matics, they  may  fail  to  do  it  in  the  future 
with  other  means  proposed.  The  present 
need  is  that  the  lessons  of  the  school -room 
be  presented  to  the  pupil  much  as  the  les- 
sons of  life  will  be  presented  to  him ;  yet 
they  need  not  and,  indeed,  cannot  be  the 
same  lessons. 

A  practice  school  b  indispensable,  and  in 
it  the  teacher  must  learn  his  weakness  and 
make  his  firsf  blunders.  The  training  school 
should  be  ideal  in  its  appliances  for  render- 
ing instruction  concrete,  and  the  practice 
teacher  should  have  access  to  proper  mate- 
rial, that  he  may  construct  illustrative  appa- 
ratus for  himself.  The  course  of  the  training 
school  should  be  so  comprehensive  and 
thorough,  that  its  graduates  can  well  be 
offered  permanent  places  at  salaries  which 
will  maintain  them  through  life,  and  from 
which  by  thrift  they  may  lay  up  a  com- 
petence for  their  declining  years. 

"The  Purpose  and  Means  of  City  Train- 
ing Schools"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper 
read  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Parr,  dean  of  the  Normal 
School,  DePauw  University,  Greencastle, 
Indiana.  In  the  course  of  this  paper  Dr. 
Parr  referred  with  disapproval  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  usual  course  of  training  in  these 
schools.  Out  of  twenty-five  courses  of  study 
inquired  into,  sixteen  are  one  year  in' 
length;  five  are  one  and  one-half  years; 
one  is  two  years;  one,  three  years;  and 
two  are  four  years  long.  Schools  having  a 
one-year  course,  as  a  rule,  spend  one-half  of 
this  time  in  practice  teaching.  This  reduces 
the  time  given  to  professional  study  to  some- 
thing like  twenty  weeks.  In  this  short  period 
the  student  is  expected  to  acquire  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  educational  psychology, 
method,  school  economy,  and  the  history  of 
education.  That  amount  of  time  is  not 
sufficient  for  any  one  of  them.  In  all  ex- 
cept three  of  the  twenty-five  schools,  grad- 
uation from  high  school,  or  its  equivalent, 
is  the  condition  for  admission. 

Supt.  A.  G.  Lane,  of  Cook  county,  Illi- 
nois, spoke  on  "The  County  Institutes." 
He  gave  statistics,  showing  the  cost  of  these 
Institutes  and  the  percentage  of  teachers 
attending  them  during  the  present  year  in 


several  of  the  States.  A  comparison  of  the 
reports  from  twenty-eight  states,  having  an 
aggregate  teaching  force  of  276,000,  shows 
that  on  an  average  one-half  of  the  teachers 
attend  the  Institutes. 

Teachers*  gatherings  have  been  common 
in  many  sections  of  the  country  for  forty 
years,  and  have  been  instrumental  in  making 
many  teachers  realize  that  their  work  is  one 
demanding  the  highest  order  of  talent  and 
the  broadest  preparation,  and  they  have 
raised  in  the  public  mind  a  limited  senti- 
ment of  appreciation  for  skilled  teaching. 
But  skilled  teachers  are  scarce;  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply.  The  greatest  demand 
is  for  a  better  knowledge  of  the  objects  and 
purposes  of  an  education,  and  of  what  con- 
stitutes real  power  in  school- training.  Yet 
teachers  are  apt  to  become  indifferent,  and 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
offered  for  their  improvement.  Let  com- 
petent Institute  instructors  be  provided,  and 
let  attendance  be  a  necessity  to  those  who 
may  desire  to  teach.  The  officer  charged 
with  the  duty  of  examining  teachers  and 
issuing  certificates,  has  the  power  to  secure 
a  full  attendance  by  recognizing  and  aiding 
those  who  manifest  professional  skill  and 
ability.  Make  the  Institute  of  positive  value 
to  teachers,  and  they  will  attend.  The  effi- 
cient and  successful  instructors  in  Normal 
Schools,  the  most  successful  and  practical 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  State  or 
county,  and  such  other  persons  as  shall  be 
authorized  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
schools,  should  be  employed  as  teachers. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  read- 
ing of  this  paper,  Dr.  Higbee  said  that  no 
uniform  and  fixed  laws  can  be  formulated  to 
regulate  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  our 
County  Institutes.  Our  States  differ  so 
much  in  their  educational  conditions  and 
necessities  that  uniformity  is  out  of  the 
question.  In  his  own  efforts,  he  had  kept 
three  things  mainly  in  view.-  i.  That  the 
Institute  may  arouse  public  attention  to  the 
educational  work  of  the  county,  the  need  of 
which  must  be  apparent  to  all.  2.  That' 
the  Institute  may  keep  up  a  vigorous  sense 
of  professional  life  among  the  teachers.  3. 
That  the  attention  of  the  teachers  may  be 
turned  by  scholarly  men  to  broad  themes  of 
thought  and  inquiry,  thus  to  overcome  the 
too  narrowing  pedantry  of  the  school  room, 
in  the  interest  of  a  freer,  fresher  life  of 
thought,  and  a  firmer  handling  of  the  var- 
ious topics  of  study.  The  personal  advance* 
ment  of  the  teachers  in  all  the  various 
elements  of  culture,  he  has  felt  to  be  very 
important,  and  he  has  also  striven  to  make 
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the  Institutes  the  means  of  deepening  the 
sense  of  responsibility  in  the  teachers,  as 
having  under  their  care  living  souls,  destined 
to  lives  of  usefulness  here  and  blessedness 
hereafter. 

In  a  paper  on  "  State  Teachers*  Insti- 
tutes," Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, sketched  the  history  of  the  Institute, 
its  origin  and  development,  particularly 
with  a  reference  to  his  own  State.  The  first 
idea  of  a  Teachers'  Institute  originated  in  a 
teachers*  convention  held  in  Tompkins 
county,  New  York,  in  the  year  1843.  '^^^ 
first  Institutes  were  organized  and  supported 
by  their  members.  The  success  of  these 
voluntary  associations  suggested  to  Horace 
Mann  to  try  the  experiment  in  Massachu- 
setts. With  the  aid  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, contributed  by  his  friend,  Hon.  Ed- 
mund Dwight,  he  held,  in  the  autumn  of 
1845,  the  first  Teachers*  Institute  in  Massa- 
chusetts, at  Pittsiield,  encouraging  attend- 
ance by  paying  the  boarding  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  Governor  was  present  and 
became  interested.  The  State  Legislature, 
at  its  next  session,  acting  upon  a  recommen- 
dation of  the  Governor,  passed,  by  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote,  a  generous  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  Institutes  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  Since  then  the  Insti- 
tute has  been  a  State  institution. 

The  early  Institutes  were  conducted  after 
the  manner  of  a  public  school.  The  mem- 
bers were  formed  into  classes;  they  were 
required  to  prepare  lessons  and  to  recite 
them,  and  in  other  respects  they  were  sub- 
jected to  the  usual  school  regulation.  The 
expenses  of  the  members,  while  attending, 
were  paid  by  the  State,  and  their  wages  by 
the  town,  as  though  they  were  doing  their 
regular  school  work.  The  exercises  at  this 
time  had  less  to  do  with  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  teaching  than  with  the  subjects  to 
be  taught.  The  evening  exercises  consisted 
^  of  lectures  on  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
teachers  and  to  the  public  in  general. 

This  rudimentary  character  of  the  Insti- 
tute has  since  been  essentially  modified. 
The  subjects  now  taught  are:  First,  the 
principles  of  teaching,  and  the  true  method 
founded  upon  them;  second,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  method  to  the  various  branches 
enumerated  in  the  list  of  compulsory  studies. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Institute  teacher  to 
show  that  he  has  provided  for  the  presenting 
of  his  subject  according  to  principles  already 
^iven  in  the  lessons  on  principles  of  teach- 
ing.    Thus  it  will  appear  that  the  work  of 


the  Institute  is  to  train  its  members  to  teach, 
rather  than  merely  to  give  information. 

The  discussion  of  manual  training  was 
opened  in  a  paper  by  C.  W.  Woodward, 
director  of  the  Manual  Training  School, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Professor  Woodward  complained  that  edu- 
cators persist  in  misrepresenting  the  aim 
and  method  of  manual  training.  Those 
who  should  know  better  continue  to  harp 
against  "teaching  trades.'*  Do  they,  with- 
out practical  experience  of  manual  training, 
see  deeper  into  its  nature  and  detect  more 
clearly  its  tendencies  than  do  we  who  have 
studied  it  practically  for  years?  -  In  manual 
training,  properly  so  called,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  cultivate  dexterity  at  the  expense  of 
thought.  An  exercise,  whether  with  books 
or  with  tools,  is  valuable  only  in  proportion 
to  the  demand  it  makes  upon  the  mind  for 
intelligent,  thoughtful  work.  Manual  train- 
ing multiplies  opportunities  for  personal  ex- 
periences in  the  contact  with  realities.  But 
one  gains  not  by  personal  experience  alone. 
The  experience  of  the  race  is  recorded  in 
established  methods  and  the  appliances  of 
the  practical  arts.  The  various  laboratories 
of  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry  and  draw- 
ing give  him  a  modicum  of  personal  experi- 
ence with  which  he  may  interpret  and  ap- 
propriate the  experience  of  others.  One 
need  not  be  anxious  lest  a  boy  fail  to  develop 
literary  tastes.  There  is  not  a  single  influ- 
ence flowing  from  manual  training  that  is 
not  manly,  enlightened,  and  favorable  to 
sound  learning. 

A  spirited  discussion  followed  the  reading 
of  this  paper.  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  superinten- 
dent of  schools  of  Cincinnati,  led  the  oppos- 
ing forces.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  those 
who  cannot  see  the  utility  of  tool-training 
in  shops  are  looked  upon  as  old-fashioned. 
He  believes  in  the  methods  of  the  kinder- 
garten in  the  study  of  natural  objects.  This 
IS  the  true  kind  of  teaching — is  rational  and 
natural  in  its  methods.  But  he  does  not 
think  that  the  sort  of  manual  training  re- 
commended for  boys  of  fourteen  meets  the 
existing  demand  for  reform  in  the  methods 
of  teaching.  A  paper  read  by  John  D. 
Ford,  U.  S.  N.,  Prmcipal  of  the  Manual 
Training  School  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  on 
'*  How  shall  Manual  Training  be  introduced 
into  the  Graded  School?"  discussed  the 
question  at  some  length,  and  urged  the  in- 
troduction of  such  training  for  the  reason 
that,  in  the  absence  of  the  apprentice  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  swept  away,  proper 
provision  should  be  made  for  instruction  of 
children  in  the  various  lines  of  handicraft 
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Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Harrisburg.  April,  1889.     j 

John  W.  Snoke  has  been  commissioned 
Superintendent  of  Lebanon  county,  in  place  of 
W.  B.  Bodenhorn,  deceased.  His  post-ofiice 
address  is  Annville,  Pa. 

Pekry  a.  Shanor  has  been  commissioned 
Superintendent  of  McKeesport,  in  place  of 
Charles  W.  Deans,  resigned. 

W.  G.  Russell,  Ex- Superintendent  of  Butler 
couniy,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  J.  L.  Snyder,  who  resigned  in  order  to 
accept  the  Principalship  of  the  5th  Ward,  Alle- 
gheny City.  Mr.  Russell's  post-office  address 
is  Coultersville,  Pa. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams.— Supt.  Sheely:  During  the  past 
season  two  new  houses  were  built  in  Strahan, 
and  one  each  in  Latimore,  Mount  Joy,  and 
Union.  All  these  are  large,  comfortable,  and 
well  furnished  houses,  except  the  one  in  Union, 
which,  though  substantial,  is  somewhat  small 
and  plain,  and  is  supplied  with  home-made  fur- 
niture. Mount  Joy  has  taken  a  new  departure 
in  ordering  improved  patent  furniture  for  the 
new  house  built.    - 

Allegheny. — Supt.  Hamilton:  Stowc, town- 
ship has  completed  two  fine  brick  buildings,  one 
of  four  rooms  and  the  other  of  two.  They  are 
fitted  up  in  modern  style  and  supphed  with  every 
necessary  convenience.  The  Riverside  school 
in  Chartiers  township  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Bedford. — Supt.  Cessna:  A  joint  Local  In- 
stitute of  adjoining  districts  of  Huntingdon  and 
Bedford  coundes  was  held  at  Saxton.  It  was 
well  attended,  and  all  seemed  well  pleased  with 
the  exercises.  Local  Institutes  were  also  held 
during  the  month  in  Monroe,  Pleasant ville, 
and  Woodbury,  all  of  which  were  well  attended. 

Bucks.  —  Supt.  Slotter :  The  directors  of 
Doylestown  have  decided  to  build  a  new  house. 
They  will  begin  work  on  it  as  soon  as  the 
weaiher  will  permit.  Two  Local  Institutes  were 
held  during  the  month;  both  were  well  attended. 

Cambria. — Supt.  Leech:  The  Local  Insti- 
tutes still  continue  to  attract  and  interest  tlie 
people.  Great  advancement  has  been  made  in 
the  teaching  of  Physiology.  Normal  classes 
will  be  conducted  at  Coopersdale,  Loretto,  Car- 
rolltown,  and  Ebensburg,  by  graduates  of  the 
Indiana  State  Normal  School. 

Chester.— Supt.  Walton:  Local  Institutes 
were  held  at  Spring  City  and  Oxford.  Both 
were  exceedingly  well  attended.  Inclement 
weather  did  not  prevent  directors,  patrons,  and 
teachers  from  driving  ten  and  twelve  miles  to 
attend  the  meeting  at  Oxford.  Penn  township 
has  introduced  supplementary  readers  in  all  of 
its  schools.  Chariton's  school-house  has  been 
papered,  painted,  and  many  ways  neatly  re- 
paired, adding  much  to  both  appearance  and 
comfort.    The  Directors*  Association  met  at 


the  West  Chester  Normal  School,  February  11, 
holding  two  sessions.  Unusual  interest  was  man- 
ifested by  the  directors  and  ex- directors  present. 

Dauphin. — Supt.  McNeal :  During  the  month 
I  attended  Local  Institutes  at  Jacksonville,  Mil- 
lersburg,  and  Steelton.  These  meetings  were 
all  well  attended,  especially  the  evening  ses- 
sions. At  Jacksonville  and  Millersburg,  the 
exercises  were  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the 
respective  local  districts,  and  were  highly  cred- 
itable to  those  who  took  part  in  them.  The 
Steelton  meeting  was  addressed  on  Friday  even- 
ing by  Dep.  Supt.  John  Q.  Stewart  and  Prof.  J. 
F.  Barton,  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  Normal 
School.  In  many  districts  the  school  attendance 
has  been  ipuch  anected  by  epidemics  of  measles, 
mumps,  whooping-cough,  and  other  diseases 
incident  to  childhood. 

Delaware. — Supt.  Smith  :  The  directors  of 
Ridley  township  have  opened  another  school  in 
their  new  building  at  Prospect  Park.  On  Fri- 
day, February  22d,  there  was  a  large  meeting 
of  directors  held  at  Media.  An  excellent  pro- 
gramme was  carried  out.  Much  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  discussions,  which  were  ex- 
tended to  a  late  hour.  By  a  majority  of  four, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  meeting,  that  substitutes  should  receive 
the  full  salary,  They  also  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  County  Superintendent  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  the  schools 
of  the  county. 

Erie. — Supt.  Morrison :  Our  Local  Institutes 
have  kept  our  teachers  wide  awake.  The  aver- 
age number  of  teachers  attending  these  meet- 
ings has  been  thirty-five  or  forty,  while  the 
rooms  have  not  been  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  visitors. 

Forest. — Supt.  Kerr:  Ivison,  Taylor &Co.*s 
Chart  has  been  placed  in  every  school  of  the 
county,  with  the  single  exception  of  Barnett  dis- 
trict. This  supplies  a  long- felt  want  in  our 
country  schools.  Tionesta  has  also  placed  a 
dictionary  in  each  school. 

Franklin.— Supt.  Slyder :  The  Local  Insti- 
tute held  at  Mercersburg  was  a  grand  success. 
It  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  teachers 
and  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  education. 
It  was  decided  that  Mercersburg  should  be  one  • 
of  the  places  where  a  Local  Institute  is  to  be 
held  annually.  At  the  Friday  night  session,  J. 
Spangler  KiefFer,  D.  D.,  delivered  an  instructive 
lecture  on  "  Memory  *'  to  an  appreciative  au- 
dience. Sickness  prevented  me  from  enjoying 
the  pleasure  of  participating  in  the  exercises  of 
the  meeting.  All  the  schools  but  twenty  have 
been  visited  once. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Auman:  Adjourned  Insti- 
tutes were  held  at  McCoysville,  Richfield,  and 
McAlisterville.  The  attendance  was  very  good. 
A  deep  interest  was  manifested  and  all  took  an 
active  part  in  the  work.  Local  Institutes  have 
been  organized  at  East  Salem  and  Prosperity, 
and  meet  every  two  weeks.    The  directors  of 
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Tuscarora  township  visited  all  their  schools  in 
a  body.  Will  the  directors  of  other  townships 
profit  by  their  example  ? 

Lackawanna.— Supt.  Davis :  The  P.  O.  S.  of 
A.  at  Moscow  and  Yostville  presented  a  hand- 
some flag  to  each  of  the  schools  of  Madison, 
Covington  and  Spring  Brook.  Twenty-one 
schools  have  been  thus  supplied.  The  flags, 
besides  their  value  as  an  object  lesson  in  pa- 
triotism, improve  the  appearance  of  the  school- 
rooms very  much. 

Lancaster, — Supt.  Brecht :  With  one  or  two 
exceptions  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  first 
slate  blackboards  were  introduced  into  the 
rural  schools  of  this  county.  Now  about  twenty 
per  cent,  of  our  houses  are  furnished  with  a 
superior  slate  surface,  averaging  from  80  to  100 
feet  in  area.  Judging  from  the  present  rate  of 
increase,  the  next  half-dozen  years  will  find 
two-thirds  of  our  schools  supplied  with  this  ex- 
cellent grade  of  crayon  surface.  Nearly  all  the 
new  houses  put  up  in  the  last  year  or  two  have 
been  supplied.  Our  people  have  found,  after 
making  a  fair  test  of  all  the  various  kinds  of 
boards  generally  in  use,  that  this  surface  is  not 
only  the  best,  but  without  a  doubt  the  cheapest 
to  the  district.  This  seems  to  be  the  sentiment 
of  our  people  upon  the  black-board  question  in 
different  sections  of  the  county,  and  it  promises 
at  an  early  period  to  displace  the  old  "  wooden 
and  plaster  "  boards,  and  to  give  us  the  finished 
slate  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  work  and  to 
the  sight  of  the  pupils. 

Lehigh.  —  Supt.  Knauss:  Diphtheria  has 
caused  very  irregular  attendance  m  a  number 
of  districts.  At  Evans,  Alburtis  and  Newtown 
the  schools  had  to  be  closed  for  a  short  time  in 
consequence. 

Lycoming.-— Supt.  Lose :  On  the  loth  of  Feb- 
ruary Mr.  Edward  C.  Poust,  a  teacher  of  the 
county,  was  buried.  Mr.  Poust  had  taught  only 
three  years,  but  in  that  time  he  bad  made  for 
himself  a  lasting  reputation  as  a  faithful,  con- 
scientious teacher.  The  immediate  cause  of  his 
death  was  paralysis  resulting  from  diphtheria. 

McKean. — Supt.  Eckles :  Our  County  Teach- 
ers* Association  met  recently  at  Custer  City,  and 
was  a  decided  success.  Our  teachers  are  in- 
terested in  the  meetings,  always  excepting  the 
few  who  think  they  know  too  much  to  learn 
anything  at  a  teachers'  meeting.  It  is  in  our 
county,  as  I  suppose  it  is  in  others,  that  the  best 
teachers  are  the  ones  who  attend  these  meetings. 

Montgomery. — Supt.  Hoffecker:  Local  In- 
stitutes were  held  at  Kulpsville  and  at  Lonsdale. 
The  attendance  at  both  was  very  large.  The 
people  are  becoming  thoroughly  aroused  on  the 
subject  of  education.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
secure  a  hall  large  enough  to  accommodate  all 
the  people.  Teachers  from  nearly  one-third  of 
the  districts  of  the  county  were  in  attendance 
at  the  meetings  named. 

Montour. — Supt.  Steinbach  ;  The  schools  as 
a  whole  are  in  excellent  working  order.  In 
Anthony  township  there  had  existed  a  prejudice 
against  female  teachers.  This  session  there 
were  employed  seven  lady  teachers  and  one 
man,  with  the  result  that  the  schools  are  in 
better  condition  than  I  have  ever  known  them 


to  be.  The  lady  teachers  in  this  district  have 
attended  Normal  Schools,  and  to  this  faa  I 
attribute  the  good  work  that  is  being  done. 
Among  all  our  teachers,  I  find  that  excellent 
work  is  being  done  by  those  who  have  had 
Normal  School  training.  Let  us  have  more 
Normal  teachers,  and  we  will  have  better  schools. 

Northumberland.  —  Supt.  Bloom :  This 
month  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  visitation  of 
schools.  With  few  exceptions  the  work  done 
in  the  schools  visited  is  very  creditable.  Very 
commendable  improvements  in  the  school  build- 
ings of  Delaware  township  were  made  during 
the  past  year:  one  commodious  brick  house  was 
erected  at  a  very  desirable  location,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  were  neatly  repaired  The  Rapho 
township  board  recently  purchased  an  excellent 
set  of  maps  for  each  of  its  schooU.  The  Sun- 
bury  Board  purchased  the  building,  known  as 
Brown's  Academy,  for  $6,000.  It  will  be  occu- 
pied by  the  high  school. 

Perry. — Supt.  Aumiller:  District  Institutes 
were  held  at  Newport,  Liverpool  and  Dun- 
cannon.  At  Newport,  Rev.  W.  R.  H.  Deatrick 
delivered  a  very  able  lecture.  Much  good  has 
been  accomplished  at  these  educational  meet- 
ings, seven  of  which  have  been  held  at  different 
points  in  the  county.  Nearly  all  the  country 
schools  will  be  closed  by  the  end  of  March. 

Potter. — Supt.  Ki^s :  The  semi-annual  meet- 
ing of  the  County  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  this  month.  The  attendance  was  large 
throughout  the  entire  sessioi^.  The  programme 
was  noticeably  interesting,  especially  the  parts 
performed  by  the  pupils  of  the  district.  The 
Wharton  district  Teachers*  Association  held  its 
regular  monthly  meeting  at  Austin.  Sylvania 
has  arranged  an  attractive  and  commodious 
two-story  building;  at  Castello,  and  effected  a 
partial  grading  of  the  school.  Most  of  the  short 
winter  terms  close  March  ist.  Several  districts, 
that  have  hitherto  had  two  terms,  will  arrange 
for  a  continuous  term  next  year.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  signs  of  educational  advancement  in 
the  county. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Herman :  A  Local  Institute 
was  held  at  Beavertown.  The  sessions  were 
well  attended.  The  teachers  entered  into  the 
work  with  energy,  and  the  work  done  by  them 
shows  that  they  are  keeping  abreast  with  the 
times.  A  very  successful  joint  Institute  was 
held  at  Richfield,  Juniata  county. 

Somerset. — Supt.  Berkey:  Four  interesting 
Local  Institutes  were  h  Id  during  last  month— 
at  Meyersdale,  Berlin,  Stoyestown  and  Shunks- 
ville.  The  total  attendance  at  these  meetings 
was  109  teachers,  25  directors,  and  at  least 
1,000  citizens.  At  Berlin,  Hon.  Henry  Houck 
was  present  and  delivered  his  popular  lecture 
"  The  Old  and  the  New/'  to  a  large  and  de- 
lighted audience.  These  Institutes  are  evi- 
dently accomplishing  much  good,  and  will 
doubtless  be  continued  next  year. 

Union. — Supt.  Johnson :  With  but  few  ex- 
ceptions the  schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Two  teachers  have  been  dismissed,  one 
for  negligence  and  incompetence,  the  other  for 
immorality.  One  school  has  been  temporarily 
closed  because  of  the  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever. 
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Each  district  is  organized  for  Local  Institute 
work,  and  as  a  consequence  much  interest  and 
enthusiasm  prevails  throughout  the  county. 

Wayne. — Supt.  Kennedy :  I  found  most  of 
the  schools  visited  this  month  in  good  working 
order.  The  new  building  at  Honesdale  is  com- 
pleted and  in  use. 

Bethlehem. — Supt.  Farquhar:  The  most  in- 
teresting event  of  this  month  was  a  contest  in 
declamation  among  eight  young  masters  of  the 
High  School.  There  were  two  prizes,  a  gold 
and  a  silver  medal,  offered  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Wen- 
hold,  a  citizen  of  Bethlehem,  to  stimulate  ef- 
forts in  his  direction.  The  first  prize  was  won 
by  Harry  S.  Lack,  the  second  by  Harry  Palm, 
with  honorable  mention  of  Elmer  G.  Tice  and 
George  S.  0pp.  The  other  six  contestants 
were,  however,  rewarded  for  their  efforts  by 
receiving  each  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's  Works. 
On  the  same  occasion  (February  22),  the  P.  O. 
S.  of  A.,  presented  a  handsome  flag  to  each  of 
the  schools.  Thus  Washington's  Birthday  was 
celebrated  in  a  very  pleasant  and  appropriate 
manner. 

Mahanoy  City.— Supt.  Balentine:  On  the 
22d  of  February,  at  the  close  or  a  fine  parade, 
the  Patriotic  Orders  of  the  city  presented  the 
school  district  with  thirty  flags— one  for  each 
school  room. 

Nanticoke.— Supt.  Miller:  Our  attendance 
continues  small  on  account  of  a  few  cases  of 
small-pox  still  lingering  in  the  borough.  On 
Washington's  Birthday  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.  and 
Junior  Mechanics  presented  to  our  schools  five 
very  handsome  flags.  Fitting  exercises  had 
been  arranged  for  the  High  and  Grammar 
Schools,  and  the  day  was  made  the  occasion  for 
^  general  outburst  of  patriotism  in  our  borough. 

Pottstown.— Supt.  Rupert :  We  have  just 
introduced  calisthenics  into  our  girls'  school, 
and  before  long  we  hope  to  have  such  exercises 
in  all  of  our  schools. 

Shamokin.— Supt.  Harpel:  On  the  4th  of 
February  our  new  school,  the  Garfield  build- 
ing, was  occupied  by  the  teachers  and  pupils, 
who  had  been  looking  forward  so  anxiously  for 
months  to  the  time  when  they  might  be  com- 
fortably settled  in  their  new  quarters.  The 
building  is  first-class  in  every  respect,  being 
provided  with  steam  heating  apparatus,  water, 
closets,  and  an  excellent  system  of  ventilation. 
It  is  indeed  a  credit  to  our  Board  and  people. 
During  the  month  about  one  hundred  volumes 
were  added  to  our  schgol  library,  and  a  com- 
plete set  of  Johnson's  wSU  maps  was  placed  in 
the  new  building. 

Sharon. — Supt.  Canon :  On  February  19th, 
the  Order  of  Junior  Mechanics  presented  the 
public  schools  with  American  fiags.  Three 
hundred  school  children  sang  patriotic  songs  in 
the  presence  of  a  thousand  people.  The  pre- 
sentation speach  was  made  oy  L.  A.  Burrell, 
Esq.,  which  was  responded  to  by  Thomas  Tan- 
ner, Esq.,  president  of  the  School  Board. 

South  Bethlehem. — Supt.  Wilt:  At  a  public 
meeting  held  in  Excelsior  High  School  Hall, 
February  27,  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.  presented  the 
school  with  American  flags.  Appropriate  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  the  presiding  officer. 


Mr.  Wm.  Packer,  and  Mayor  Kinney  of  Read- 
ing. The  latter  gentleman,  in  language  of  the 
warmest  patriotism,  presented  the  flags,  twenty 
in  number,  to  the  school  authorities.  Supt. 
Wilt,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  ac- 
cepted the  same,  and  in  appropriate  words  re- 
turned the  tiianks  of  the  directors,  teachers  and 
pupils  to  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.,  for  their  most  valu- 
able and  patriotic  donation. 

Steelton. — Supt.  McGinnes:  At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Board  it  was  decided  to  erect 
two  new  school-houses.  These  buildings  will 
correspond  in  general  arrangement  and  com- 
pleteness with  the  substantial  building  put  up  in 
the  first  ward  a  year  ago. 

West  Chester. — Supt.  Starkweather:  On 
Saturday,  February  i6th,  there  was  an  exhibit 
of  scholars*  work  in  every  department  of  study, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  presented  on  paper,  from 
that  of  the  youngest  to  the  oldest.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred persons  inspected  it,  were  enthusiastic  in 
praising  the  idea,  and  were  exceedingly  gratified. 
^  WiLLlAMSPORT. — Supt.  Transeau :  Our  school 
district  has  sustained  a  severe  and  heavy  loss 
in  the  death  of  Miss  Fanny  S.  Nash.  A  little 
more  than  a  week  before  her  death,  she  seemed 
to  be  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  physical  health, 
but  she  took  cold,  which  turned  into  pneumonia 
and  ended  fatally.  For  twenty-two  years  this 
estimable  lady  was  prominently  connected  with 
the  public  schools  of  this  city.  She  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Dickinson  Seminary,  and  soon  after  her 
graduation  she  was  elected  teacher  of  a  primary 
school.  Her  promotion  was  rapid,  and  for 
years  she  was  second  assistant  in  the  High 
School.  Her  talents  and  education  fitted  her 
admirably  for  the  work  of  her  noble  and  unsel- 
fish life.  She  had  great  natural  ability  for  liter- 
ature and  art,  and  if  she  had  devoted  her  life 
to  its  cultivation  might  have  gained  for  herself 
a  wide  reputation.  Miss  Nash  had  the  happy 
faculty  of  winning  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  her  pupils.  She  had  exalted  views  of  life, 
and  this  made  her  influence  pre-eminently  for 
good  in  the  school.  She  did  a  noble  and  last- 
ing work  in  this  city.    Peace  to  her  ashes  ! 

Hazle  Twp.— Supt.  Fallon:  February  22d 
was  properly  celebrated  by  the  residents  of 
Hazle  township,  as  it  was  made  the  occasion 
for  the  presentation,  on  the  part  of  the  P.  O.  S. 
of  A.,  of  forty  handsome  U.  S.  flags  to  the 
public  schools.  Thanks  to  the  Order  for  their 
Kind  gift.  Our  schools  are  doing  excellent 
work.  The  teachers  are  putting  all  their  energy 
into  their  schools.  A  Local  Institute  was  held 
at  Hazleton.  There  was  a  c^eneral  turnout  of 
patrons  at  every  session  of  the  Institute,  which 
was  a  grand  success.  Local  Institutes  were  also 
held  in  the  adjoining  districts  of  Butler,  Con- 
yngham  and  Black  Creek.  These  meetings 
are  doing  a  good  work. 

Plymouth  Twp.-— Supt.  Gildea:  Township 
Institutes  are  held  monthly.  The  merits  and 
demerits  noted  during  visits  are  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, with  very  beneficial  eflects  upon  the 
teachers'  work  in  the  school- room.  The  four 
schools  which  had  to  be  closed  on  account  of 
small-pox  have  been  reopened,  and  things  have 
resumed  a  progressive  attitude. 
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1.  The  morn     is   fair,   our     hearts  are  light,  And    mu  -sic  sings   her  sweet -est    lay;    The 
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lake      is  sleep  •  ing  calm     and  bright, 
si    -    ren  ma  -  sic   there     we    hear, 
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bloom,  but    soon     de  -  cay;  The  songs  be  sweet,  yet    seem      to      say,   "Be -ware       the 
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far         the     flower     -    y       isle    To  rest    our    oar  where  ro  -  ses  smile ;  And  seek     a  - 
false,      de   •    lu      •      sive   smile  That  lights  up  life's    en-chant -ed    isle;   Be -ware  the 
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WHAT  MAY  REASONABLY  BE  ASKED  OF  THE  SCHOOL?* 


BY   SUPT.    EMERSON  E.  WHITE. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  Please 
accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred by  the  invitation  to  be  the  guest  of 
the  Schoolmasters'  Club  of  Massachusetts 
on  this  occasion.  The  fact  that  every  in- 
vited visitor  to  Boston  is  expected  to  make 
a  speech,  at  first  caused  me  no  little  embar- 
rassment; but  the  situation  was  soon  re- 
lieved by  the  kind  assurance  of  the  officers 
of  the  Club  that  a  formal  and  elaborate  ad- 
dress would  not  be  expected.  It  may  be 
proper  to  add  that  it  seemed  well  to  defer 
all  consideration  of  what  ought  to  be  said 
in  this  presence  until  I  had  come  into  the 
educational  atmosphere  of  New  England, 
hoping  that  I  might  therefrom  absorb  a  few 
thoughts  that  could  be  expressed  with  the 
full  concurrence  of  my  hearers ;  and  I  trust 
that  this  may  now  be  my  good  fortune. 

Some  aspects  of  current  educational  dis- 
cussion seem  to  indicate  that  not  a  few 
minds  are  dazzled,  if  not  dazed,  by  the 
brilliancy  of  our  material  civilization.  The 
marvelous  progress  in  discovery  and  inven- 
tion within  the  past  thirty  years,  and  the 
consequent  multiplication  of  the  forms  and 
applications  of  human  skill  and  industry, 
are,  indeed,  bewildering.  The  material 
products  of  these  various  forms  of  effort. are 
also  so  tangible,  so  sensuous  and  impressive, 
that  they  assume  the  importance  of  ends  of 
human  existence. 

Indeed,  under  this  influence  and  domin- 

*  An  addiess  before  the  Schoolmasters'  Club,  Bos- 
ton, by  Emerson  E.  White,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ancy  of  material  forces  and  enterprises,  a 
new  definition  of  man  is  being  evolved, — 
to  wit,  that  man  is  a  creature  whose  chief 
end  is  to  invent  and  manufacture  material 
products.  The  suspicion  becomes  increas- 
ingly strong  that  man's  supreme  mission  is 
to  fit  up  the  world  not  only  for  posterity, 
but  for  some  coming  race  of  beings  worthy 
of  its  best  ministry. 

As  a  result  of  this  bewilderment,  there  is 
in  many  minds  a  strange  confusion  of  ends 
and  means.  The  old  opinion  that  man 
eats  to  live  is  inverting  its  terms,  and  the 
seeming  truth  is  that  man  lives  to  eat.  The 
Garden  of  Eden  was  created,  as  we  read, 
for  the  first  pair,  but  the  suspicion  grows 
that  they  were  created  for  the  garden,  and 
especially  to  till  and  dress  it.  The  curse 
pronounced  on  Adam  that  in  the  sweat  of 
the  face  he  should  eat  bread,  is  seeming  to 
be  the  very  end  for  which  man  was  created, 
and  when  this  sweating  for  bread  is  over, 
his  mission  will  be  ended  ! 

In  the  face  of  this  dazzling  materialism,  I 
wish  to  hold  up  man  himself  as  the  supreme 
earthly  fact.  Material  civilization  is  only  a 
means  to  his  perfection  and  well-being. 
These  humming  manufactories,  this  steam- 
pulsed  and  steam-winged  commerce,  these 
iron  highways  belting  the  continents,  the 
metal  nerves  of  the  lightning  that  net-work 
the  land  and  traverse  the  ocean's  depths, 
pulsating  with  earth's  acted  history,  are  all 
but  agencies  for  man's  progress  and  welfare. 
Even  civilization  itself  borrows  its  value  and 
its  significance  from  man,  by  whom  and! 
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for  whom  it  exists.  Human  government  is 
but  a  means  for  his  protection  and  nurture. 
Constitutions  and  laws,  executives  and 
courts,  commerce  and  art,  are  for  man — 
man  created  only  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  and  crowned  with  glory  and  honor. 
Man  is  above  all  human  enterprises,  all 
human  institutions — at  once  their  end  and 
purpose  and  glory. 

Do  you  ask:  "What  has  all  this  to  do 
with  the  topic  under  discussion?*'  I  an- 
swer: **Much,  every  way."  If  man  be 
the  supreme  earthly  fact,  the  end  of  all  civ- 
ilization, it  follows  that  the  chief,  the  cen- 
tral concern  of  education  is  to  make  the 
most  and  best  possible  of  man ;  and  hence 
the  central  guiding,  determining  aim  of  the 
school  must  be  manhood^  and  this  is  the 
one  product  that  may  be  demanded  of  the 
public  school. 

The  more  careful  students  of  educational 
progress  have  noted  the  fact  that  much  that 
seems  new  in  education,-  is  only  a  fresh  ex- 
pression of  very  old  truths,  and  many  of  the 
catch-words  of  reform  are  only  new  labels 
on  old  ideas.  One  of  the  new  maxims  in 
education  is  the  sending  of  the  whole  boy  to 
school.  (Perhaps  it  is  the  entire  boy,  or  all 
of  the  boy,  for  I  have  not  yet  used  it  enough 
to  be  certain  when  on  my  feet.)  The  claim 
of  this  maxim  to  newness  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  hitherto  some  part  of  the 
boy  has  been  left  at  home.  Those  of  us 
who  have  had  the  training  of  boys  in  past 
years  were,  I  am  sure,  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  entire  boy  was  not  present. 
There  was  certainly  enough  of  him  on  hand 
for  all  practical  purposes !  But  while  I  like 
this  new  maxim,  I  think  I  can  suggest  a 
beter,  and  that  is  the  sending  of  the  coming 
man  to  school.  The  essential  duty  of  the 
teacher  is  to  see  in  every  boy  that  crosses 
the  threshold  of  the  school  a  coming  man — 
not  an  artisan,  not  a  merchant,  not  a  sol- 
dier, but  comprehensively  and  supremely  a 
man.  This  coming  man  is  to  be  more  than 
a  workman;  he  is  to  be  the  head  of  the 
family,  a  member  of  society,  a  citizen  of 
the  state,  a  subject  of  divine  government, 
and  out  of  these  relations  will  flow  duties 
and  obligations  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  boy  may  be  in  manhood  a  hewer  of 
wood,  but  if  his  life  answers  manhood's 
great  end,  he  must  also  be  a  hewer  of 
wrong.  The  engineer  must  be  swifter  than 
his  engine,  the  plowman  wider  and  deeper 
than  his  furrow,  and  the  merchant  longer 
than  his  yard-stick. 

I  have  only  time  to  add  that  what  the 
coming  man  most  needs  is  that  the  embryo 


powers  of  the  child  be  developed  and 
trained, — the  powers  to  know,  to  feel,  to 
will,  to  enjoy, — powers  of  mind  and  heart; 
and  all  this  culture  must  recognize  the  one 
central  law  of  all  spiritual  growth.  Every 
normal  activity  of  the  soul  leaves  as  its  abid- 
ing result  an  increased  pK)wer  to  act  in  like 
manner  and  a  tendency  to  act  again. 
Power  and  tendency  are  the  resultants  of 
all  human  activity.  Manhood  is  the  result- 
ant of  the  past  experiences  of  the  soul. 
Hence,  whatever  power  and  skill  manhood 
most  imperatively  demands  must  be  secured 
by  right  activity  and  training  in  childhood 
and  youth,  and  this  may  reasonably  be 
asked  of  the  public  schools.  This  is  the 
common,  the  universal  need  of  man  as  man. 

To  be  a  little  more  specific,  the  elemen- 
tary schools  may  be  held  to  the  duty  of  cul- 
tivating power  and  skill  in  the  seven  funda- 
mental arts  of  the  school — reading,  language 
(oral  and  written),  numbers,  writing,  draw- 
ing, music,  and  behavior,  and  the  greatest 
of  these  is  behavior.  The  central  aim  of 
the  school  is  the  perfection  of  manhood, 
and  the  central  fact  of  manhood  is  charac- 
ter. A  noble  and  self-centered  character  is 
the  one  imperatve  and  central  aim  of  all 
right  school -training. 

But  the  school  must  not  only  seek  to 
train  man  hood -power ;  it  must  also  teach 
fundamental  knowledge,  not  the  knowledge 
of  special  pursuits  or  callings,  but  knowl- 
edge of  general  application  and  utility. 
The  prime  question  here  is,  "  What  is  the 
knowledge  that  man  as  man  needs  for 
growth,  for  guidance,  for  enjoyment?" 

I  cannot  here  enter  upon  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  methods.  It  must  suffice 
to  say  that  education  as  an  art  is  based  on 
the  nature  of  the  child,  and  its  chief  aim 
must  be  to  unfold,  to  train,  and  to  enrich 
the  child's  spiritual  nature.  The  mind 
must  be  trained  to  learn  the  truth,  the 
heart  to  enjoy  it,  and  the  will  to  purpose  it. 

The  time  has  come  when  training  for 
manhood  needs  to  be  set  forth  anew  as  the 
primary  and  comprehensive  function  of  the 
common  school.  The  best  training  for 
manhood  is  the  best  preparation  for  life. 
Whatever  else  may  be  attempted,  this  train- 
ing must  not  be  sacrificed  or  left  undone. 


Some  only  work  with  a  cotton  thread, 
And  sit  all  day  in  the  weaving  room ; 
Some  work  with  the  fleecy  wool  instead, 
And  some  have  the  richest  silk  in  loom : 
Wool,  cotton,  or  silk,  none  need  to  care, 
If  only  the  work  be  good  and  fair. 

Amelia  E.  Barr. 
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WHAT  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT  IN 
GEOGRAPHY? 


THIS  is  a  question  hard  to  answer  with 
satisfaction,  but  the  following  anecdote 
illustrates  the  two  sides  of  the  question  and 
furnishes  a  good  text. 

Parson  Green  was  one  of  the  school  com- 
mittee in  the  town  of  Briarfield,  and  one  of 
his  hobbies  related  to  the  study  of  geogra- 
phy. He  contended  that  very  little  time 
should  be  spent  over  foreign  countries,  but 
that  each  pupil  should  leave  a  common 
school  with  a  clear  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  his  own  State's  resources  and  topography. 
Not  only  was  he  devoted  to  this  theory,  but 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  promulgating  it. 

"Visiting  school,"  one  day,  with  a  col- 
league who  ventured  to  differ  with  him  on 
this  point,  the  minister  undertook  to  illus- 
trate his  views  by  a  practical  example. 
Selecting  a  particularly  bright  little  girl  in 
the  geography  class  which  had  been  reciting 
about  Africa,  he  said  to  her : 

**  What  do  you  know  about  the  sources  of 
the  Nile?"  The  little  maid  thereupon  gave 
a  vivid  account  of  the  explorations  and 
hardships,  at  which  her  teacher  smiled  ap- 
provingly. 

**  Do  you  know  where  Liberia  is?"  She 
answered  promptly  and  correctly. 

"  Can  you  tell,  anything  about  the  ancient 
city  of  Alexandria?"  It  proved  that  she 
could  tell  a  great  deal ;  and  when  she  had 
distinguished  herself  in  the  eyes  of  her  class- 
mates, by  enlarging  upon  it,  the  minister 
suddenly  changed  his  tactics. 

*'  What  town  in  your  State  manufactures 
most  cloth?"  he  asked.  The  child  hung 
her  head.     She  did  not  know. 

"How  many  mountains  are  there  over 
three  thousand  feet  high?"  She  had  ap- 
parently never  been  told.  The  minister 
looked  triumphantly  at  his  friend. 

*'  Now  you  see,"  he  went  on,  "  this  child 
doesn't  even  know  enough  about  her  own 
State  to  utilize  its  advantages  when  she 
grows  up.  Tell  me,  my  little  girl,  if  you 
wanted  to  go  from  your  home  to  New  York, 
what  line  of  railroad  would  you  take,  and 
what  bodies  of  water  would  you  cross. " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  sorrowfully  said  the 
child. 

"Then  you  see  yourself  that  you  don't 
known  anything  about  your  own  State," 
said  he,  determined  to  drive  the  question 
home.  **  Well,  if  you  wanted  to  take  such 
a  journey,  what  would  you  do  ?' ' 

The  child  was  driven  to  the  wall,  and 
like  many  a  weak  creature,  she  turned  at 


bay.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  her 
lips  quivered,  but  she  replied  bravely,  "I 
would  just  ask  my  papa  to  take  me  to  the 
station,  and  buy  my  ticket."  She  was 
questioned  no  more  that  day. 

To  the  question.  Why  do  we  teach  Geog- 
raphy at  all  in  the  school  ?  various  answers 
would  probably  be  given.  To  our  present 
thinking  the  best  answer  is,  to  promote 
breadth  of  view  and  general  intelligence. 
We  would  not  always  have  given  this  an- 
swer. But  the  more  we  study  the  matter 
the  less  we  see  worth  aiming  at  in  any  direct 
and  tangible  result.  The  logical  faculty 
plays  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  study  of 
political  geography,  from  the  fact  that  in- 
telligence and  design  have  cut  a  very  small 
figure  in  actual  geography.  The  necessities 
of  the  pupil  can  have  little  place,  because  he 
has  po  immediate  necessities  in  this  line, 
and  as  to  what  his  necessities  may  be  in  the 
future,  the  range  of  possibilities  is  entirely 
too  great  to  make  it  worth  while  to  try  to 
meet  them  directly. 

Hence  we  have  little  sympathy  with  Par- 
son Green's  conception  of  geography,  al- 
though it  is  often  held  by  teachers  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  The  remark  is 
often  heard,  and  is  even  found  in  some  text- 
books, that  the  child  should  be  as  familiar 
with  the  great  trunk  lines  of  railroads  as 
with  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  a  country.  The 
absurdity  of  such  a  position  will  appear  if 
one  will  but  consider  that  the  "  trunk 
lines ' '  are  now  largely  things  of  the  past 
and  are  yearly  becoming  more  and  more  so. 
Possibly  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  all 
lines  are  now  trunk  lines  or  parts  of  trunk 
lines.  Who  will  name  the  trunk  line  be- 
tween Chicago  and  New  York  City,  for 
instance  ?  There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen 
lines  all  of  which  are  as  much  entitled  to  the 
name  as  any  one  of  them.  In  these  days  01 
combination,  systems  and  printer's  ink,  the 
ordinary  person  has  no  excuse  for  burdening 
his  mind  with  names  of  routes.  When  he 
knows  just  where  he  wants  to  go,  the  sensi- 
ble thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  go  to  his  local 
station  and  buy  his  ticket,  and  then  depend 
upon  the  railway  officials. 

In  order  to  teach  a  child  the  real  mean- 
ing of  a  map,  it  is  by  all  means  best  to 
begin  with  a  map  of  the  school-room,  and 
then  to  extend  it  to  the  school-yard,  to  the 
surrounding  lots  or  fields,  or  possibly  to  the 
village.  For  this  same  purpose,  viz :  to  im- 
press the  meaning  of  a  map,  it  may  be  help- 
ful to  draw  a  map  of  the  township  or  county. 
But  there  can  be  no  defense  for  this  latter 
work  in  the  value  of  the  information  itself. 
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Township  lines,  county  lines,  and  even  State 
lines,  are  not  destined  to  play  a  part  in  the 
lives  of  most  of  us  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  the  labor  of  getting  and  keeping 
them  in  mind. 


OUR  MOTHER'S  FLOWERS. 


RECALLING  BRIGHT  DAYS. 


AN  article  by  Mrs.  Annette  Poole,  in 
Good  Housekeepings  entitled  "Our 
Mothers'  Flowers,"  cannot  fail  to  arouse 
tender  memories  in  every  heart  that  has  not 
lived  too  long.  The  picture  drawn  of  the 
cracked  blue  and  white  tea-pot  on  the  top 
shelf  of  the  pantry  filled  with  little  packets 
of '* Ragged  Sailor,"  ''Larkspur"  and  the 
rest,  and  the  mother  sorting  them  now  and 
then,  exchanging  pinches  of  this  and  that 
with  a  neighbor,  will  be  recognized  by 
many  a  hoary  head  who  has  a  childhood  to 
remember.  As  the  child  into  whose  life  no 
Santa  Glaus  came  lost  something  he  should 
have  had,  so,  also,  that  child  has  been  de- 
prived of  a  great  delight  who  did  not  help 
to  plant  and  tend  an  old-fashioned  garden 
before  the  days  of  gorgeous  seed  catalogues 
and  novelties  with  high-sounding  names. 
These  catalogues  do  not  recognize  the  old- 
fashioned  favorites  by  their  proper  names. 
No  one  can  ever  see  nowadays  **  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  with  its  miniature  fox- glove 
bells.  The  perennial  phlox  had  not  run 
into  countless  shades  in  those  halcyon 
times;  there  were  but  crimson  and  white, 
and  our  mothers  called  it  ''  Summer  Lilac." 

The  pansies  had  not  spread  themselves 
out  large  enough  for  fans.  They  were 
modest  little  things,  with  their  own  delicate 
fragrance,  which  they  forgot  to  take  with 
them  when  they  expanded  in  size,  and  they 
were  called  **  Hearts  ease,"  "Ladies'  De- 
light" and  "Johnny  jump-ups." 

Then  there  were  the  feather  poppies, 
white  and  red,  the  petals  of  which  were 
dried  and  put  away  in  quilted  bags,  to  be 
dipped  in  hot  water  to  allay  pain  or  induce 
sleep;  and  the  little  single  poppies  that 
were  known  as  "African  Roses,"  and  made 
such  delightful  dollies  with  the  petals  turned 
back  around  the  stem  for  skirts  and  tied 
with  a  strip  of  ribbon  grass,  for  finding  two 
blades  of  which  exactly  alike  we  were  to 
have  our  wish. 

Lilium  Auratum  had  not  left  Japan,  but 
we  had  the  white  day  lily  and  the  orange 
and  sweet-scented  yellow  varieties.  They 
were  lilies  to  us  then,  although  the  botan- 


ists tell  us  now  that  they  are  not  lilies  at  all, 
but  funkias.  The  tiger  lilies  were  there, 
too,  and  the  tall  white  ones  like  those  in  the 
pictures  of  the  Annunciation.  They  never 
seemed  like  common  flowers  to  pick  and 
carry  to  school,  or  to  put  in  the  doll- house. 

The  white  and  pink  and  purple  morning- 
glories  climbed  over  the  back  porch.  They 
were  probably  convolvolus  and  major  just 
the  same  as  they  are  now,  but  we  didn't 
know  it ;  but  we  did  know  that  the  withered 
blossoms  made  good  balloons  as  long  as 
we  kept  blowing  them,  and  if  they  cracked 
there  were  always  plenty  more.  Nastur- 
tium major  was  only  of  two  colors,  orange 
and  yellow,  and  it  trailed  over  the  ground 
at  its  own  sweet  will,  and  we  called  it 
"  sturtion. ' '  Mignonette  was  neither  white 
nor  mammoth,  but  was  always  fragrant. 

The  Persian  lilac  grew  in  the  corner,  and 
the  syringa  bush  was  not  far  off;  the  tall 
single  holly-hocks  ranged  themselves  down 
the  fence,  and  in  the  far  corner  the  sun- 
flowers stretched  themselves  up  to  look  over 
into  the  next  yard. 

The  Balsams  of  today  were  "Ladies' 
Slippers  "  then,  and  were  of  modest  dimen- 
sions; the  "Sweet  Peas"  were  all  pink  and 
white.  They  never  went  well  with  any 
other  flowers;  neither  did  "Ragged  Sailor," 
now  known  as  centuarias. 

The  annual  chrysanthemums  are  made 
much  of  now,  but  our  mothers  had  two  sorts 
of  the  same  plant,  one  yellow  and  one  white, 
and  they  called  them  "  Artemesias."  "But- 
ter-and-Egg"  had  not  been  driven  out  by 
antirrthinum,  but  held  up  its  yellow  spikes  in 
its  own  corner.  It  was  great  fun  to  pinch 
its  ears  to  make  its  mouth  open,  just  as  it 
was  to  point  a  cautious  fore- finger  at  the 
pale  green  pods  of  "  Ladies'  Slipper,"  when, 
if  they  were  in  just  the  right  state  of  ripe- 
ness, they  would  curl  up  and  the  brown 
seeds  would  fly  out  at  us. 

"English  Mary"  was  a  sturdy  orange 
blossom,  indissolubly  connected  in  our 
minds  with  "Simple  Susan"  and  her  mut- 
ton broth,  but  which  now  blossoms  out  as 
calendula  meteor,  large  and  splendid. 
"London  Pride,"  was  a  blaze  of  scarlet 
in  midsummer,  and  we  children  liked  that 
other  name  for  it.  "  Soldier  on  the  Green;" 
we  could  see  the  whole  scarlet -coated  Brit- 
ish army  in  that.  And  now  they  tell  us 
that  "London  Pride"  is  a  modest  little  pink 
spring  blossom  unknown  here,  and  our  old- 
time  favorite  is  lychnis  chalcedonica;  verily, 
times  have  changed.  But  what  was  that 
other  spiky  clump  of  green,  with  insignifi- 
cant yellowish  blossoms,  which  we  gathered 
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for  "green"  to  our  nosegays,  and  called 
** Jacob's  Ladder?"  And  that  other  broad, 
light  green  leaf,  with  its  odor  of  spearmint, 
which  grew  beside  the  ribbon  grass,  and 
which  we  crumpled  up  in  our  little  hot 
hands  and  called  *'  Smelling  Leaf?" 

How  long  is  it  since  you  have  seen  a 
clump  of  pink  yarrow?  Or  spider  lily  more 
blue  than  summer  skies?  What  has  become 
of  all  the  **Pride-of- the- Meadow,"  creamy 
white  and  peach-blow  pink,  this  last  like 
the  most  lovely  waving  ostrich  plumes? 
The  tiny  crimson  purple  corn  flag,  or  hardy 
gladiolus,  is  a  rarity  now,  but  it  was  a  lovely 
thing.  And  whose  garden  has  bergamot, 
and  crimson  balm,  beloved  of  bees  ?  And 
yellow  saffron  ?  And  now  they  tell  us  that 
real  saffron  grows  abroad  with  purple  blos- 
soms, and  only  the  yellow  anthers  are  the 
saffron  of  commerce.  Go  to!  the  pretty 
yellow  blooms  our  mothers  plucked  in  the 
garden  brought  out  our  measles  as  effect- 
ually as  if  they  had  crossed  the  ocean. 
Never  tell  us  that  the  measles  would  have 
come  out  of  themselves;  the  traditions  of 
our  childhood  are  not  to  be  overturned  in 
that  way.  Why  does  not  some  florist  re- 
vive that  old-fashioned  hardy  plant  known 
to  our  mothers  as  **  Parrot  Daisy,"  and  to 
grandmothers  as  ''Painted  Saucer?"  It  is 
one  of  the  sunniest  and  most  cheerful  of 
flowers,  and  goes  about  its  business  of  fur- 
nishing an  abundance  of  lovely  golden 
blooms  from  earliest  summer  until  after  the 
first  frosts  are  over,  in  an  honest  every-day 
fashion  that  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  in 
these  days  of  petted  exotics.  The  stems  are 
long  and  graceful,  and  the  airy  blossoms 
dance  and  nod  in  the  early  morning  as  if 
for  very  joy  at  being  alive,  along  with  the 
little  children  who  run  out  to  pluck  them. 

And  the  roses!  We  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  '*  Shy  Bloomers,"  nor  go  into 
raptures  over  the  wonderful  fact  of  two 
blossoms  on  one  plant.  Our  mother's  roses 
were  never  •*  disbudded"  until  the  buds 
became  blossoms  and  somebody  wanted 
them.  Baltimore  Belle  thrust  its  pinky 
white  clusters  into  the  bedroom  window; 
Queen  of  the  Prairie,  with  its  great  scentless 
cups  of  changing  colors,  climbed  up  the 
trellis  at  the  side  of  the  front  door ;  blush 
rose,  white  and  deep-red  Michigan,  and 
yellow,  with  its  exasperating  prickles,  cov- 
ered themselves  with  glory  in  the  garden, 
and  our  mother  told  us  over  again  the  old 
story  of  the  moss  rose,  which,  not  satisfied 
with  color  and  fragrance,  begged  for  one 
grace  more,  and  obtained  it  in  this  covering 
of  the  lowliest  thing  that  grows. 


We  knew  nothing  of  carpet  beds  and  rib- 
bon beds  planted  merely  for  show.  These 
flowers  entered  into  our  lives,  and  were 
familiar  friends.  We  helped  to  plant  them, 
handled  them,  and  smelled  them,  and  broke 
them  off  to  carry  to  school  or  to  play  with, 
and  we  were  better  for  it. 

Just  here  is  where  the  moral  lies.  The 
children  are  better  and  happier  for  the 
homely  garden,  and  the  home  is  brighter 
and  cheerier.  The  hardy,  old-fashioned 
flowers  are  as  beautiful  as  any  novelties 
with  high-sounding  names,  and  generally 
far  more  fragrant.  Why  not  cling  to  them 
and  fill  the  flower-beds  with  them,  and 
leave  the  tender  hot- house  things  to  people 
with  hot-houses  and  professional  gardeners  ? 
And  let  us,  as  far  as  we  can,  preserve  the 
dear  old-fashioned  names  that  seem,  along 
with  the  cracked  tea-pot  on  the  pantry 
shelf  that  held  the  seeds,  part  and  parcel  of 
the  charm  that  surrounded  the  garden  of 
our  youth.     Why  put  it  behind  us  ? 


MAKING  ROOM  FOR  NEW  STUDIES. 


SUPT.  THOMAS  M.  BALLIET. 


THERE  is  a  demand,  both  popular  and 
just,  for  the  introduction  into  our 
schools  of  such  subjects  as  civics,  sewing, 
cooking,  and  the  various  other  forms  of  in- 
dustrial work.  There  is  a  feeling  among 
teachers  that  our  courses  of  study  are 
already  overcrowded,  and  that  the  intro- 
duction of  more  studies  will  make  thorough 
work  in  any  one  of  them  impossible.  One 
of  the  questions  of  the  day  in  education, 
therefore,  is  how  to  make  room  for  these 
extra  topics.  Can  any  of  the  studies  now 
found  in  our  common  school  curriculum  be 
consolidated?  Can  others  be  so  co-ordin- 
ated as  not  only  to  save  time  but  also  to 
make  the  work  all  the  more  thorough,  be- 
cause related  topics  will  be  taught  in  their 
relations  and  not  in  so  many  separate 
subjects? 

I  take  it  that  our  courses  of  study  can  be 
changed  in  both  of  these  respects  with  great 
advantage : 

I.  As  to  the  latter  question,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  at  present  we  are  teaching 
a  number  of  topics  in  connection  with  sev- 
eral branches,  as  if  they  had  no  connection 
with  one  another.  We  are  teaching,  for  ex- 
ample, the  sphere  in  our  work  in  form,  in 
the  lower  grade  schools;  in  geometry  we 
take  it  up  again,  analyze  it  more  fully  and 
study  the  relation  of  its  parts;  in  mathemat- 
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ical  geography  we  study  it  again  in  studying 
the  form  and  the  motions  of  the  earth,  and 
the  subjects  of  longitude,  latitude,  zones, 
tropics^  etc.,  and  again  in  arithmetic  the 
same  subject  is  studied  under  the  topic  of 
''Longitude  and  time."  Could  not  the 
work  be  unified  and  made  all  the  more 
scientifically  thorough  by  teaching  mathe- 
matical geography,  and  the  subjects  of  lon- 
gitude and  time  in  arithmetic,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  the  sphere  in  our 
work  on  form  in  the  more  advanced  grades  ? 
The  lever,  too,  and  inclined  plane,  pulley, 
etc.,  in  physics,  and  proportion  in. arith- 
metic, might  be  taught  together  in  our 
grammar  schools.  Again,  political  geogra- 
phy is  nothing  but  present  history,  and 
links  the  physical  geography  of  the  earth 
with  the  history  of  the  world.  The  two 
subjects  can  and  ought  to  be  largely  taught 
together,  History,  too,  if  properly  taught, 
will  be  found  the  very  best  means  of  teach- 
ing civics. 

2.  Can  any  studies  be  consolidated  ?  The 
branches  constituting  our  common  school 
curriculum  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
so  distinct  in  character  that  they  have  little 
in  common.  First  there  are  the  studies  that 
furnish  concepts,  thoughts,  ideas — to  use 
these  terms  in  their  loose,  popular  sense. 
Geography  furnishes  the  mind  with  con- 
cepts of  the  form  of  the  earth,  of  the  relief 
of  the  Continents,  of  the  influence  of  this  re- 
lief on  drainage,  soil,  vegetation,  animal 
life,  commerce  and  social  life.  History  fur- 
nishes concepts  of  the  past  social  life  of  the 
earth.  It  brings  the  pupil  through  his  im- 
agination in  contact  with  the  social  life  of 
past  ages,  and  has  an  ethical  and  humaniz- 
ing value  second  only  to  real  travel  and 
mingling  with  the  living  men  and  women  of 
to-day.  Geometry  presents  concepts  of 
form  and  a  knowledge  of  their  relations. 
Arithmetic  furnishes  concepts,  or  ideas,  of 
number  and  of  the  relations  of  numbers. 
These  may  be  characterized  as  the  thought 
studies  of  the  primary  and  grammar-school 
course. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  studies  in 
our  curriculum  which,  instead  of  presenting 
concepts,  ideas  or  thoughts,  simply  furnish 
"labels,"  symbols  for  these.  Their  office 
is  to  supply  the  symbols  which  serve  both  as 
the  instruments  of  thought  and  the  means 
of  its  expression.  They  are  the  studies  that 
deal  with  language.  The  terra  "  language," 
used  in  this  sense,  comprises  oral  language 
and  written  language,  the  latter  including 
penmanship,  spelling,  the  construction  of 
sentences,  punctuation   and  capitalization. 


Reading,  too,  must  be  included  in  the  list, 
as  it  furnishes  the  printed  symbols  of 
thought.  These  two  classes  of  studies  radi- 
cally differ  from  each  other  as  to  their 
character,  purpose,  and  the  methods  to  be 
employed  in  teaching.  Let  us  contrast 
them  briefly  in  respect  of  but  a  few  points: 

1.  Concepts,  ideas — the  material  of  the 
thought  studies — are  in  a  sense  ultimates, 
that  is,  they  are  not  to  serve  as  representa- 
tions for  something  else ;  symbols,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  no  significance  as  such, 
they  derive  their  significance  from  that  which 
they  are  to  symbolize.  A  word  is  like  a 
window  glass — a  thing  to  look  through,  not 
to  look  at.  The  more  unconscious  the 
mind  is  of  its  presence  in  reading,  speaking, 
or  thinking,  the  better.  All  mental  power 
expended  in  the  process  of  conscious  atten- 
tion to  the  means  of  expression,  in  the  act 
of  thought  expression,  is  wasted.  Hence 
follow  several  marked  contrasts  between  the 
methods  to  be  employed  in .  teaching  the 
two  classes  of  studies. 

2.  Ideas,  or  concepts,  must  be  developed. 
The  process  is  often  a  slow  one.  Words, 
or  symbols,  are  acquired  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  association — association  with  the 
ideas  or  concepts  which  they  are  to  repre- 
sent. 

3.  In  developing  ideas  or  concepts,  the 
more  concentration  of  mind,  the  more 
minute  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the 
parts,  the  better ;  in  the  process  of  associat- 
ing symbols  with  these  ideas  or  concepts, 
the  less  concentration  of  thought  on  the 
symbols,  and  the  less  analysis  of  them,  the 
better.  Too  much  concentration  upon  them 
and  too  minute  analysis  of  them  develop  in 
the  mind  the  habit  of  looking  at  these  sym- 
bols, of  scrutinizing  them,  instead  of  look- 
ing through  them  for  the  thought.  The 
old  A,  B,  C,  method  of  teaching  reading 
was  vicious  for  this  as  for  other  reasons. 
The  phonic  method  of  to-day,  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  word  method,  is  likewise 
bad.  Early  analysis  of  sentences  and  early 
technical  grammar  are  to  be  condemned 
for  the  same  reason.  They  are  vicious  be- 
cause they  make  the  child  too  keenly  con- 
scious of  his  mode  of  expression  before  he 
has  acquired  language  as  an  unconscious 
habit.  Used  at  this  early  period,  gramnaar 
may  be  defined  as  the  science  (?)  which 
teaches  us  not  to  speak  and  write  correctly. 

The  process  of  acquiring  language,  or  the 
symbols  of  thought,  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  an  unconscious  process.  No  more 
attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  word  than 
is  necessary  to  make  the  required  associa- 
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tion,  and  to  impress  its  form  sufficiently  on 
the  mind  to  enable  the  child  afterward  to 
recognize  and  recall  it. 

As  the  symbols  of  thinking  are  to  be  ac- 
quired by  a  process  of  association,  they 
ougflt  to  be  learned  when  the  association 
can  be  made  with  the  least  possible  number 
of  repetitions,  that  is,  when  the  thought  is 
freshest,  most  vividly  in  the  mind.  Now  a 
thought,  or  idea,  is  attended  with  more  in- 
terest the  first  time  it  is  clearly  compre- 
hended than  ever  afterward.  The  associa- 
tion between  a  concept,  idea,  or  thought, 
and  the  corresponding  symbol,  is  most 
easily  made  at  the  time  the  concept,  idea 
or  thought,  is  first  developed.  Thought, 
like  certain  substances  in  chemistry,  com- 
bines most  readily  in  its  nascent  state.  If 
these  propositions  are  true,  all  the  studies 
that  furnish  the  symbols  of  thinking — read- 
ing (printed  words),  writing,  spelling,  lan- 
guage lessons — can  be  taught  most  effect- 
ively not  as  so  many  separate  branches, 
but  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
the  concepts,  or  ideas  furnished  by  the 
*'  thought ' '  studies.  These  branches  should 
not  be  taught  separately  but  in  connection 
with  geography,  history,  the  elements  of 
natural  history — botany,  zoology  and  min- 
eralogy— and  the  study  of  form.  The  child 
ought  to  be  taught  to  write  and  spell  when 
he  expresses  his  own  thought.  In  this  way 
he  would  receive  far  more  exercise  in  writ- 
ing and  spelling  than  he  now  does,  and  the 
work  would  be  more  effectively  done  and 
require  less  time.  Reading  ought  to  be 
taught  not  as  the  art  of  oral  expression,  but 
as  the  art  of  getting  thought  from  the 
printed  page.  The  child  ought  to  learn  to 
read  in  connection  with  studies  that  require 
reading  as  a  means  of  thought-getting.  In 
this  way  much  valuable  time  in  school 
would  bie  saved,  and  the  child  would  learn 
to  read  much  more  intelligently  than  he 
does  when  reading  is  taught  as  a  separate 
branch.  Language  is  a  habit,  and  must  be 
acquired  by  practice,  guided  by  correct 
mcfdels  and  the  friendly  criticism  of  the 
teacher.  Expression  is  a  valuable  means  of 
thought  development.  We  seldom  com- 
prehend a  thought  clearly  until  we  express 
it  in  words.  When  language  is  used  as  a 
means  of  thought  development  in  this  way, 
the  very  best  results  in  language- training 
are  obtained.  All  language  work,  as  far  as 
the  mother  tongue  is  concerned,  should 
be  done  in  connection  with  the  expression 
of  thought  for  the  sake  of  the  thought  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  language.  By  teach- 
ing all  language  studies  with  the  '*  thought" 


studies,  much  valuable  time  may  be  saved, 
and  ample  room  may  be  found  for  the  in- 
troduction into  our  schools  of  work  oi 
the  most  practical  character,  for  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  room  now  in  our 
courses  of  study. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  A  YOUNG 
TEACHER. 


Dear  John  :  I  was  glad  to  receive  your 
kind  letter.  I  take  it  as  an  evidence  ot 
your  aptitude  to  learn,  which  is  one  infalli- 
ble sign  of  aptitude  to  teach.  The  details 
you  have  sent  me  in  historical  form  are  an 
evidence  of  a  methodical  habit  of  mind  that 
augurs  well  for  your  future  success.  Allow 
me  to  say  at  the  outset  of  my  letter,  that 
you  will  find  it  a  greater  benefit  than  you 
can  at  present  understand,  to  keep  a  note 
book  on  your  desk  and  jot  down  rough 
notes  ©f  everything  that  takes  place  in  your 
school-room.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  sift  these  notes  every  Saturday  and  write 
out  the  pith  of  them  articulately  in  a  large 
minute  book,  I  can  promise  you  that  your 
own  mental  development  will  be  quickened 
and  your  skill  in  teaching  will  increase  so 
visibly  that  you  will  be  greatly  encouraged. 
Ultimately  you  will  be  well  paid  in  hard 
cash  for  the  present  labor.  Your  services 
will  always  be  worth  more  than  you  get,  if 
you  lay  the  foundation  of  your  success  pro- 
perly ;  but  for  this  particular  item  I  will 
undertake  to  guarantee  one  dollar  an  hour 
for  all  the  time  you  spend  out  of  school  hours. 

Well,  I  am  not  at  all  startled  to  find  from 
your  letter  that  a  little  of  the  bloom  has 
been  rubbed  off  your  fair,  though  false, 
ideal  of  a  teacher's  work.  It  makes  some 
difference  to  face  the  class  instead  of  facing 
the  teacher.  The  school-room  seems  to  ac- 
quire a  different  aspect,  does  it  not?  Let 
me  say,  however,  that  these  two  or  three 
weeks^  experience  have  probably  given  you 
an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  weariness  and 
exhaustion  that  always  follow  vigorous, 
skilful  teaching.  These  will  always  succeed 
the  full  strain  of  mental  energy  and  nerve 
force,  but  not  to  the  extent  you  now  exper- 
ience. You  have  been  wasting  more  power 
on  friction  than  is  really  necessary,  and 
were  not  this  wasted  force  to  become  a 
constantly  diminishing  quantity,  you  would 
probably  break  down  in  health  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year.  But  you  will  shortly 
sleep  better,  waste  less  power,  take  more 
play  and  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
threatened  catastrophe  will  never  happen. 
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I  perceive  that  the  sharp  angles  of  the 
rough  actual  have  driven  some  holes  through 
several  of  your  latent  theories.  The  sense 
of  almost  absolute  power  was  exhilarating  to 
you  as  it  is  to  most  people.  It  permeated 
you,  and  influenced  your  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions powerfully.  You  felt,  on  entering  the 
school- room,  that  you  were  a  responsible 
officer,  and  this  unconsciously  to  yourself 
gave  a  rather  lofty,  dictatorial  tone  to  your 
voice  that  multiplied  the  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion. The  difficulties  you  mention  and  a 
few  more  that  will  undoubtedly  occur  will 
have  on  the  whole  a  beneficial  effect  on 
your  open  mind.  I  know  a  little  of  your 
character  and  disposition,  and  I  foresee  that 
you  will  in  good  time  abandon  your  un- 
workable ideal  of  the  responsible  officer 
clothed  with  vast  authority. 

Before  the  end  of  the  month  you  will  one 
day  suddenly  and  decidedly  change  your 
views  in  relation  to  the  raw- hide  that  is  now 
the  outward  sign  of  your  autocratic  power. 
I  can  alreadly  see  you  with  your  whole- 
souled  way  of  doing  things  marching  down 
to  the  stove,  every  eye  fixed  on  your  face. 
With  a  slightly  tragical  movement  you  put 
the  barbaric  implement  into  the  fire.  As 
you  return  to  your  place  you  will,  however, 
step  higher  on  the  broken  ideal  you  have 
trampled  under  foot.  It  may  be  that  you 
will  advance  toward  real  power  by  this  act, 
but  I  may  tell  you  that  the  destruction  of  a 
twenty-five  cent  raw-hide  will  not  place  the 
sceptre  in  your  hand,  though  it  may  per- 
haps help  you  to  win  your  kingship  and 
sway  your  sceptre  with  worthy  hands.  But 
you  will  not  quite  attain  supremacy  until 
further  experience,  probably  of  the  bitter 
sort,  and  deeper  study  of  the  problem  of 
government,  enable  you  to  smash  a  few  more 
idols. 

You  confess  that  you  have  undertaken 
this  business  of  teaching  from  merely  com- 
mercial motives.  Now  I  can  easily  predict 
what  will  happen.  Your  strong  will  and  in- 
tense moral  earnestness  will  force  you  to 
give  up  the  undertaking  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  or  they  will  compel  you  to  give 
your  whole  soul  to  the  grand  and  god-like 
work  you  have  begun.  I  believe  no  mer- 
cenary motive  can  long  triumph  in  a  noble 
mind  like  yours,  and  I  feel  certain  you  will 
freely  and  gladly  accept  the  latter  alterna- 
tive as  your  mission  on  earth.  None  of  the 
best  work  is  ever  done  for  sake  of  money, 
pure  and  simple;  most  of  it  is  done  without 
the  stimulus  furnished  by  the  hope  of  a 
large  pecuniary  reward.  In  either  case  you 
are  approaching  the  hour  of  decision.     If 


you  remain  in  the  school-room  from  com- 
mercial motives  you  will  destroy  the  happi- 
ness of  your  life.  You  will  be  out  of  har- 
mony with  your  environment;  you  will 
grow  discontented  with  your  surroundings, 
and  this  will  prevent  you  from  achil^ing 
any  satisfactory  success.  I  am  far  from  ad- 
vising you  in  the  choice.  Choose  your  own 
life-work;  your  third-class  certificate  allows 
you  three  years  to  make  a  deliberate  deci- 
sion. But  never  decide  the  matter  more 
than  once. 

I  learn  between  the  lines  of  your  letter 
what  will  dawn  upon  your  own  mind  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.  You  have  uncon- 
sciously begun  to  imitate  some  of  the  man- 
nerisms, that  is  to  say,  some  of  the  promi- 
nent weaknesses,  of  your  own  teachers. 
When  you  are  fully  aware  of  this  error,  it  is 
already  half  corrected,  for  you  know  very 
well  that  no  one  ever  did  excellent  work  by 
copying  even  the  greatest  masters.  You 
admire  the  manifest  power  of  your  favorite 
teacher  and  the  apparent  ease  with  which 
he  dominated  his  classes.  He  is,  it  is  true, 
clever,  brilliant  and  successful,  in  spite  of 
the  odious  strut  and  swagger  you  have  un- 
fortunately imitated.  You  will  by  and  by 
be  thoroughly  convinced  that  his  magister- 
ial air,  his  tricks  of  speech,  and  so  forth,  are 
only  the  petty,  barbaric  trappings  of  his 
real  power.  These  peculiarities,  perhap, 
express  in  a  certain  way  his  strong  individ- 
uality; they  make  him  picturesque  as  an 
Indian  chief,  but  they  do  not  constitute  his 
power.  They  are  merely  feathers  and  war 
paint,  and  if  you  load  yourself  with  these 
doubtful  ornaments,  you  will  still  need  the 
resistless  energy,  the  keen  eye,  swift  foot, 
strong  hand,  and  active  brain,  that  have 
given  him  magnetic  power.  I  judge  that 
his  strong,  resonant  voice  has  betrayed  you 
into  the  bad  habit  of  loud  talking  before 
your  class.  I  am  sure  you  will  have  dis- 
covered already  that  you  teach  most  when 
you  talk  least,  and  that  you  speak  with  most 
effect  in  conversational  tones  well  articu- 
lated, and  so  slowly  delivered  that  every 
word  tells. 

In  regard  to  locking  the  door  precisely 
at  nine  o'clock,  I  do  not  think  I  need  ex- 
press my  opinion.  Your  intention  is  all 
right,  and  that  is  the  principal  thing.  Your 
pupils  are  by  this  time  convinced  that  you 
are  in  desperate  earnest,  and  you  will  soon 
study  carefully  the  proportion  between  of- 
fence and  penalty.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  will 
not  long  govern  by  iron  keys.  You  will 
discover  the  golden  key  that  fits  every  lock 
and  opens  every  heart  with  unseen  hands. 
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Dear  John,  I  would  answer  the  whole  of 
your  letter  if  I  could,  but  I  must  end  here. 
Yours  truly, 

CafMda  Ed.  Journal.  WyaNDOTTE. 


CULTURE  AND  CHARACTER. 


THAT  intellectual  superiority  is  not  an 
end  in  itself  is  apparent  from  more  than 
one  consideration.  Compte  has  said  with 
truth  that  **we  get  tired  of  knowing,  but 
never  get  tired  of  loving;"  and  a  writer 
who  carries  more  authority  still  has  said 
that,  when  tongues  fail  and  knowledge 
ceases,  charity  will  still  abide.  What  seems 
to  decide  the  question,  however,  is  the  fact 
that,  when  knowledge  or  intellectual  power 
is  made  an  end  in  itself,  the  result  is  more 
or  less  failure  and  disappointment.  *'  Knowl- 
edge comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,"  the  poet 
has  said  ;  and,  to  a  reflective  mind,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  is  not  difficult  to 
seize.  He  who  has  knowledge  only,  knows 
things  and  their  relations ;  himself  and  his 
relations,  above  all  himself  in  his  relation 
to  the  true  human  ideal,  he  does  not  know. 
He  seeks  to  make  his  knowledge  subservient 
to  his  own  personal  ends ;  he  does  not  re- 
gard it  as  a  revelation  of  duties  to  be  done, 
of  sacrifices  to  be  made,  of  heights  to  be 
attained.  He  who  has  wisdom,  on  the 
other  hand,  holds  his  knowledge  in  trust 
for  higher  than  personal  ends,  and  makes  us 
realize,  as  other  men  do  not,  the  true  value 
and  dignity  of  knowledge. 

Character,  then,  is  the  principal  thing.  It 
is  character  that  we  continually  find  to  be 
limiting  and  conditioning  culture ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  culture  is  not  carried  farther  than 
we  find  it  to  be  in  certain  cases,  the  reason 
is  that  the  character,  the  moral  nature,  has 
not  been  such  as  to  support  and  sustain  a 
truly  generous  culture.  There  is,  perhaps, 
a  finely  developed  sestheticism  in  certain 
directions,  but  the  lack  of  culture's  perfect 
work  is  seen  in  a  certain  hard  materialism 
of  personal  aspiration.  The  disciple,  per- 
chance apostle,  of  beauty  is  far  from  beau- 
tiful, when  we  get  a  glimpse  of  his  inner 
Hfe  and  essential  aims.  He  has  never 
learned  that  the  prime  secret  of  all  beauty 
in  human  life  lies  in  disinterestedness,  in 
the  ability  to  put  self  aside,  on  some  occa- 
sions at  least,  and  to  live  in  causes  and 
principles  and,  above  all,  in  one's  fellow- 
beings.  Few  things  are  more  trying  than 
the  mock  enthusiasm  of  very  mediocre  men 
and  women  for  things  that  they  have  learned 
to  admire  as  by  rote,  to  hear  the  jargon  of 


the  literary  or  artistic  coterie,  and  to  know 
how  little  it  all  means  as  regards  real  eleva- 
tion of  character  and  sentiment.  And  what 
we  say  of  literary  and  artistic  coteries  we 
might  apply  with  equal  truth  to  scientific 
coteries,  where  minute  points  of  classifica- 
tion and  nomenclature  are  discussed  with 
infinite  zeal  and  warmth,  but  with  far  less 
regard  to  any  advantage  to  be  reaped  for 
the  cause  of  truth  and  of  humanity  than  to 
the  satisfaction  of  rival  vanities. 

In  this  country  we  are  laboring  with 
great  zeal  and  vast  pecuniary  resources  to 
promote  the  cause  of  culture.  We  educate, 
educate,  educate,  as  somebody  once  said  we 
ought  to  do ;  but  whether  the  result  is  to 
produce  much  that  can  be  called  culture  in 
any  high  sense  is  an  open  question.  A  cri- 
terion may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  a  compar- 
ison of  the  rising  with  the  now  adult  gen- 
eration. Are  our  young  people  showing 
graces  of  mind  and  character  in  more 
abundant  measure  than  their  parents?  Are 
their  aims  higher  ?  Is  their  language  bet- 
ter !  Are  their  intellectual  occupations 
more  serious  ?  Are  their  manners  gentler 
and  more  refined  ?  We  do  not  propose  to 
answer  these  questions  dogmatically ;  but 
this  we  say,  that,  unless  there  has  been  an 
improvement  in  these  several  respects,  a 
vast  amount  of  educational  effort  has  not 
met  its  full  reward.  Speaking  broadly,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  culture  of  our  educated 
classes,  or  of  the  classes  supposed  to  be  ed- 
ucated, leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  one  reason  of  this 
is  that  we  have  conceived  of  education  in 
too  purely  an  intellectual  sense.  We  have 
thought  more  of  sharpening  the  thinking 
faculties  than  of  liberalizing  the  sentiments 
or  softening  the  manners.  We  have  intro- 
duced too  much  of  rivalry  into  education, 
and  represented  education  too  much  as  a 
preparation  for  further  rivalry  in  after  life. 
We  have  imparted  knowledge,  but  have 
only  to  a  very  moderate  extent  succeeded  in 
inculcating  wisdom ;  and  knowledge  without 
wisdom  seems  poor,  thin,  and  sometimes 
even  meaningless. 

We  need,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  devote 
more  consideration  than  we  have  hitherto 
done  to  the  question,  What  is  the  true  ideal 
of  human  life  ?  If  we  can  fix  upoji  the  true 
ideal,  we  can  proceed  to  educate  toward 
that,  and  our  work  will  then  be  directed 
toward  something  that  is  an  end  in  itself. 
The  knowledge  we  impart  will  be  held  by  a 
different  tenure,  and  applied  in  a  different 
spirit.  What  each  one  knows  will  be  his  or 
her  equipment  toward  a  worthier  fulfilment 
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of  social  duties,  a  worthier  realization  of 
what  is  best  in  himself  or  herself,  and  not  a 
mere  stock-in-trade  for  the  procuring  of 
personal  gratifications. 

What  we  would  chiefly  insist  upon  at 
present,  however,  is  that,  were  knowledge 
pursued  in  a  right  spirit,  the  intellectual 
gain  would  be  very  great.  Minds  would 
become  more  receptive,  owing  both  to  the 
superiority  of  the  motive  set  before  them, 
and  the  higher  degree  of  rationality  that 
the  whole  system  of  human  life  and  thought 
would  assume.  Civilized  speech  would  not 
show  a  constant  tendency  to  degenerate 
into  a  jargon  of  slang,  if  people  recognized 
in  speech  a  social  function,  not  merely  a 
mode  and  means  of  self-assertion.  It  is 
impossible  to  find  one's  self  in  any  fortuitous 
assemblage  of  average  human  beings  with- 
out being  led  to  reflect  how  much  human 
intercourse  might  be  improved  and  beauti- 
fied if,  by  some  means,  we  could  implant  in 
the  mind  of  each  individual  a  true  respect 
for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  and  a 
general  sense  of  what  is  due  to  society,  con- 
sidered as  the  source  of  unnumbered  ad- 
vantages to  all  its  members.  At  present  it 
often  seems  to  be  a  distinct  aim  with  many 
persons — ^and  these  not  in  any  sense  social 
outlaws,  but  on  the  contrary,  what  would 
be  called  "respectable  people" — to  show 
how  little  they  care  for  anything  beyond 
their  own  pleasure  and  convenience.  The 
popular  idea  of  '* independence,*'  indeed, 
is  largely  made  up  of  swagger  and  aggres- 
siveness; whereas  the  most  primary  notion 
of  independence  should  embrace  the  mak- 
ing of  an  honest  return  lor  all  good  re- 
ceived. Thus  viewed,  the  man  who  wished 
to  be  '*  independent "  would  see  that  society 
got  back  from  him  in  service  something 
like  a  compensation  for  the  benefits  with 
which  it  surrounds  him  by  day  and  by  night. 
But  **  independence"  in  this  sense  is  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  swagger  or  any  form 
of  unsocial  action  or  sentiment. 

We  can  conceive  of  some  philosophic 
mind  saying  to  this  great  nation,  "One 
thing  thou  lackest."  Knowledge  we  have, 
and  material  power  and  business  energy, 
and  back  of  all  this,  no  doubt,  a  great  fund 
of  true  humanity.  But  the  lack  is  in  con- 
sciousness of  the  true  aim  of  life,  which  is 
beauty  and  harmony  in  all  social  relations. 
The  voice  of  Science  itself  bids  us  make  a 
true  generalization,  a  true  synthesis,  before 
we  begin  to  work  out  our  plans.  We  have 
hitherto  stopped  short  too  much  at  the  idea 
of  knowledge  as  an  instrument  of  work  and 
ambition,  and  have  greatly  hindered   the 


growth  of  knowledge  thereby.  If  we  now 
set  before  us  as  our  main  object  the  building 
up  of  character  in  all  its  elements,  we  shall 
find  our  progress  sure,  if  not  rapid,  and 
shall  discover  a  deeper  meaning  and  value 
in  our  labors  from  year  to  year  and  from 

age  to  agp.  Popular  Science  Monthly. 


HALF  CENTURY  OF  MUSIC. 


INTERESTING   REMINISCENCES  OF  A   MUSIC  TEACHER 
OF   REPUTATION. 


AMONG  the  men  who  were  pioneers  in  the  work 
of  teaching  music  in  the  schools  of  this  coanliy 
was  Mr.  James  Chauncey  Johnson,  bom  in  Middle- 
bury,  Vermont,  August  19,  1820,  author  of  *<  Ho, 
Ho,  Vacation  Days,^'  and  other  favorite  songs.  He 
is  now  connected  with  the  music  publishing  house  of 
Oliver  Ditson  &  Company,  and  at  our  request  has 
sent  us  the  following  lively  sketch  of  personal  ex- 
periences : 

The  life  of  a  common  music  teacher  cannot  have 
much  of  general  interest  in  it,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
my  career  will  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  importance 
for  description  except  so  far  as  it  is  associated  with 
the  "reminiscence"  period  of  musical  culture  and 
education  in  this  country.  In  1827,  I  stood  at  the 
lowest  place  in  the  Hancock  School,  Boston,  which 
city  has  been  my  home  for  about  sixty  years.  It  was 
a  "  double-headed  '*  school,  a  style  common  enough 
in  those  days,  and  the  school-house  appointments 
common  enough  too.  Something  like  a  raisin  box 
set  on  end  was  the  seat,  and  a  convenient  nail  inside 
served  for  a  resting  place  for  the  boy's  cap  or  the 
girl's  bonnet.  Two  hundred  boys  went  in  the  mom> 
ing  to  Master  Oliver  and  "  Old  Reilly,"  who  ruled 
and  flogged  the  grammar  school.  In  the  afternoon 
the  boys  went  to  Master  Mackintosh  and  Master 
Kent,  who  taught  writing  and  arithmetic  only,  and 
occupied  all  their  leisure  time  in  mending  quill  pens. 
At  the  same  time  two  hundred  girls  went  to  the 
writing  school  in  the  morning,  and  the  grammar 
school  in  the  afternoon.  Once  a  month  we  changed, 
the  girls  teaming  grammar  in  the  morning  and  the 
boys  writing.  It  was  not  such  a  bad  system,  as  it 
gave  four  well-qualified  male  teachers  the  control  of 
ioMx  classes,  and  each  one  taught  his  specialty.  The 
discipline  also  was  good,  and  the  older  boys  in  the 
room  where  there  were  two  hundred  boys  could  bear 
the  recitations  all  the  way  down  to  the  primary,  and 
thus  constantly  review  their  work  from  the  begin- 
ning. We  "Johnsons"  think  this  a  valuable  prin- 
ciple  in  teaching  music.  Music  in  schools  was  then 
unknown,  and  it  was  supposed  that  only  here  and 
there  a  boy  or  girl  could  leam  to  sing.  The  boys  of 
Boston  used  to  learn  to  sing  and  whistle  about  two 
songs  per  year,  the  favorite  one  year  being,  "When  I 
was  bound  Apprentice  in  famous  Lincolnshire." 

So  five  years  of  my  life  passed  in  school,  in  play- 
ing about  the  historic  North  End,  in  listenmg  to  my 
brother,  A.  N.  Johnson,  now  hving  in  Pennsylvania, 
who  began  his  musical  career  by  tolling  the  church 
bell,  then  ringing  it,  then  graduated  to  the  chiming 
bells  of  the  old  "  North  Church,"  of  Paul  Revere 
memory,  I  hen  to  its  organ,  then  to  the  musical  pro- 
fession— this  last  much  to  the  grief  of  religious  friends, 
who  thought  the  piano  teacher  a  man  on  the  down- 
ward road.     When  about  twelve  years  of  age,  with 
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most  of  the  people  of  Boston,  I  was  electrified  by  the 
news  that  Lowell  Mason  was  giving  concerts  with  a 
Juvenile  Choir  of  two  hundred  girls  and  boys. 
People  flocked  to  hear  this  almost  miracle,  that  so 
many  girls  and  boys  in  one  neighborhood  could  learn 
to  sing. 

I  went  to  a  concert  in  Bowdoin  street  (Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher's)  church,  and  it  seemed  like  the  music  of 
Heave«  to  me.  It  is  hard  to  realize  at  this  day  the 
perfect  novelty,  the  great  astonishment  of  this  new 
thing.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  was  standing  in  the 
entry  of  the  basement  vestry  of  Bowdoin  street  church 
listening  to  the  wonderful  singing  of  the  juvenile 
choir,  peeping  in  to  see  this  wonderful  teacher,  and 
trying  to  muster  courage  to  go  in  and  beg  to  be  in- 
cluded among  the  happy  singers.  Mr.  Mason,  as  I 
saw  him,  was  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  with 
short  iron-gray  hair  standing  up  straight  from  his  head, 
with  a  square  sort  of  face  and  the  manner  and  ways 
of  what  he  was — the  best  teacher  in  the  country  on 
the  Pestalozzian  plan.  School  was  over,  and  the 
scholars  dispersed,  and  I  still  did  not  quite  dare  to 
enter,  when  a  gentleman  visitor  saw  my  state  of  mind, 
led  me  in,  and  introduced  me  as  "  a  young  gentle- 
man, a  suppliant  on  your  bounty,  who  wishes  to  be 
nnited  to  your  choir."  That  was  the  moment  that 
decided  for  me  the  choice  of  a  profession  for  life. 
This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  '*  Bos- 
ton Academy  of  Music,"  an  association  formed  to 
assist  Mr.  Mason  in  introducing  the  new,  or  Pestaloz- 
zian, or  Inductive  method  of  teaching  music,  to  the 
notice  of  the  people.  Among  the  members  was  Mr. 
Eliot,  soon  after  mayor  of  Boston,  and  to  him  I  went 
some  years  afterward,  on  the  occasion  of  my  being 
appointed  teacher  of  the  same  juvenile  choir,  which 
was  the  "  Juvenile  Choir  of  the  Boston  Academy  of 
Music."  In  this  same  basement  vestry  the  adult 
choir  or  chorus  of  the  Academy  met  for  their  re- 
hearsals. The  cream  of  the  adult  choir  belonged  to 
Mr.  Mason's  choir  of  seventy  people,  who  did  the 
singing  upstairs,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  being  the  min- 
ister. The  adult  and  the  juvenile  choir  together  may 
be  said  to  have  contained  the  germs  of  the  great 
musical  progress  of  the  country  then  and  there. 

In  the  girls'  and  boys'  choir  which  I  now  joined, 
there  were  many  who  afterward  became  prominent  as 
teachers  and  singers,  and  the  younger  Masons  who 
afterwards  became  "  Mason  Brothers,"  and  **  Mason 
&  Hamlin,"  were  there.  Soon  after  this  I  began  to 
sing  alto  in  the  choir  of  Salem  church,  an  offshoot  of 
Dr.  Beecher's  church.  This  choir  practiced  and 
sang  oratorio  choruses,  which  was  common  with  the 
choirs  of  those  days.  In  1835, 1  graduated  at  the 
Boston.  High  School  after  a  severe  drill  in  mathemat- 
ics by  Thomas  Sherwin  and  pretty  thorough  work  in 
other  studies.  After  this  followed  a  year  and  a  half 
in  Albany,  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  watch,  clock 
and  jewelry  store  of  my  uncle  and  my  oldest  brother's 
"store- house,"  from  daylight  to  9  o'clock  at  night. 
It  was  rather  a  poor  place  for  the  Boston  boy  among 
the  very  Dutch  Knickerbocker  community,  caused 
him  to  lose  his  health,  and  in  1837  he  came  hpme, 
probably  to  die.  But  just  then  a  good  uncle  in 
Georgia  invited  him  to  spend  a  season  with  him.  It 
was  Dr.  Ward,  a  good  physician  and  an  eminent 
horticulturist,  who  was  Professor  of  Natural  History 
in  Athens  College.  On  my  way  thither,  in  the 
steamboat  "  Home,"  the  frail  side-wheel  boat  was 
wrecked  and  driven  to  pieces  on  the  Hatteras  coast, 
and  the  40  that  escaped  of  the  130  who  were 
wrecked,  spent  a  p&rt  of  a  night  on  the  dry  sand 
banks  that  lined  the  beach.     The  drama  of  that  night 


is  often  re-enacted  in  my  memory,  in  days  of  storm 
and  gale.  The  shock  of  the  incident,  with  the  change 
of  scene,  the  fine  climate,  and  plenty  of  exercise  in 
the  botanic  garden  and  the  field,  gave  me  a  new  lease 
of  life,  and  confining  sickness  from  that  day  to  this 
has  been  almost  unknown.  But  there  seemed  to  be 
no  profitable  occupation  for  me  at  the  South,  so  the 
fall  of  1839  found  me  again  in  Boston,  studying 
music,  which  so  far  as  instrumental  music  was  con- 
cerned, was  to  me  a  new  science. 

During  the  four  years  of  my  absence  a  great  event 
in  music  had  taken  place.  Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  with 
the  cordial  assistance  of  the  Academy,  and  of  the 
best  men  in  Boston,  had  introduced  the  teaching  of 
singing  as  a  regular  branch  in  the  public  schools. 
As  his  former  pupil,  I  naturally  became  one  of  his 
assistants  in  the  work,  the  others  being  Mr.  Geo.  F. 
Root,  the  well  known  song  writer,  Mr.  Albert  Drake, 
and  my  brother,  A.  N.  Johnson,  who  was  also  organ, 
ist  and  leader  of  the  largest  choir  in  Boston  next  to 
Mr.  Mason's,  and  a  prominent  teacher  of  piano, 
organ  and  singing  schools. 

Now  followed,  for  about  fifteen  years,  a  most  busy 
time  of  piano  study  and  teaching,  playing  the  organ, 
and  teaching  of  children's  classes.  In  addition  to 
my  own  schools,  I  frequently  took  the  place  of  Mr. 
Mason  and  the  others  in  instructing  their  schools,  so 
that  at  that  time  I  came  more  or  less  into  contact 
with  all  the  masters  and  scholars  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  of  Boston ;  the  method  being  to  assemble 
all  the  school  but  the  youngest  scholars  in  the 
"  Grammar  "  room,  to  write  blackboard  exercises,  to 
drill  in  scale-singing  and  intervals,  to  practice  and 
criticise  song-singing.  There  was  no  study  of  music 
outside  of  this  lesson,  which  was  given,  I  think,  at 
first  twice  a  week.  I  found  my  former  masters, 
"Old  A—"  and  "Old  B— "  and  "  Old  C— ,"  very 
nice  men,  when  I  met  them  on  a  level  as  a  teacher. 
I  noticed  also  at  this  time  the  gradual  introduction  of 
female  teachers  into  the  grammar  schools.  During 
my  school  days,  they  were  unknown. 

We  have  in  Boston  an  association  of  "  Old  School 
Boys,"  consisting  solely  of  those  who  attended  the 
Boston  Public  Schools  fifty  years  ago.  At  .our  first 
meeting,  only  those  who  attended  school  on  and  pre- 
vious to  1830  were  present,  and  it  was  a  notable  as- 
semblage. •  Old  times  and  old  school  memories  were 
thoroughly  discussed  and  enjoyed,  and  a  few  of  the 
old  Masters  were  present.  Among  our  members  are, 
or  have  been  numbered,  S.  F.  Smith,  author  of  "My 
Country,  'Tis  of  Thee,"  J.  Freeman  Qarke,  H.  K. 
Oliver,  composer  of  "  Federal  Street,"  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  and  many  well  known  merchants  and 
writers,  better  known  here  than  to  you. 

I  have  just  joined  the  Bostonian  Society  that  meets 
in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  old  State  House, 
which  room  is  restored  precisely  to  the  state  it  was  in 
when  John  Hancock,  Samuel  and  John  Adams,  James 
Otis,  and  other  ante -revolutionary  worthies  occupied 
it.  The  lecture  at  the  last  meeting  was  on  the  Old 
South  Writing  School,  in  1760-73,  and  one  of  its 
masters,  Joseph  Ward,  leaves  of  whose  "writing 
book"  lay  before  us,  120  years  old,  but  the  orna- 
mental letters  clear  cut,  graceful  and  distinct  as 
copper  plate,  and  the  ink  black  as  jet,  not  being  in  the 
least  faded.  Stories  and  histories  of  our  schools 
might  interest  you,  but  are  out  of  the  line  of  my  pres- 
ent subject. 

In  1847,  it  occurred  to  me  to  give  a  flower  bedecked 
May  Festival,  with  the  Boston  Academy's  Juvenile 
Chior.  of  which  I  was  teacher.  It  was  suggested  by 
little  May  Day  parties  at  the  South.     It  was  given  in 
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Anniversary  Week,  and  formed  one  of  the  series  of 
meetings  and  entertainments  which  clergymen,  in 
that  then  famous  week,  were  expected  to  attend. 
The  place  was  the  Odeon,  which  was  a  theatre  altered 
into  a  church.  The  space  formerly  occupied  by  the 
stage  was  occupied  by  the  children,  and  it  was  some- 
what profusely  decorated  with  evergreens  and  flowers, 
festoons  and  the  surroundings  of  a  May  Queen's 
throne,  with  statues  here  and  there,  and  the  pretty 
flower-bearing'  children.  As  a  novelty  the  concert 
and  May  Festival  made  its  sensation,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly the  origin  of  all  the  flower  festival  songs 
and  concerts  which  were,  for  a  time,  quite  popular. 

About  this  time,  which  was  noted  for  \u  musical 
conventions,  for  the  increase  of  music  publishing,  for 
the  giving  of  oratorios  and  for  all  kinds  of  musical 
improvement,  Mr.  A.  N.  Johnson,  Geo.  F.  Root, 
and  myself,  with  two  or  three  assistants,  and  Lowell 
Mason  as  ''ornamental  partner,"  started  a  sort  of 
conservatory,  teaching  the  piano  in  classes.  Soon 
after,  my  brother  feeling  the  need  of  higher  technical 
training,  left  for  a  year's  study  in  Germany,  where  he 
studied  harmony  under  Snyder  von  Wurtensee,  a 
scholar  and,  I  think,  fellow  teacher  with  Pestalozzi. 
This  system  thus  learned  is  found  in  A.  N.  J.'s 
**  Harmony,"  and  *♦  New  Method  of  Harmony,"  his 
"  Thorough  Base,"  and  "  New  Method  of  Thorough 
Base,"  which  are  standard  works  with  sensible  and 
practical  teachers.  During  his  absence,  I  had  to  keep 
up  the  financial  end  of  the  enterprise  for  some  tal  ■ 
ented  but  totally  unbusiness-like  musical  men,  which 
fairly  wore  me  out  with  care  and  which  culminated 
in  a  short  spell  of  sickness,  after  which  I  also  went  to 
Europe  to  study  up  the  technique  c  f  the  piano  for  our 
new  institution. 

Now  followed  a  delightful  but  laborious  year  and 
a  half  in  Frankfort  on  the-Main.  For  a  while  I  had 
eight  hour's  practice  on  piano  and  four  hour's  study  in 
German  per  day;  then  when  this  was  too  much,  six 
hours  on  piano ;  also  a  concert  or  opera  every  night ; 
when  possible,  tramping  around  the  historic  city, 
reading  its  history  and  romance ;  visiting  its  environs, 
woods,  fields  and  vineyards,  securing  every  flower  in 
its  season,  with  brief  visits  to  ruins  and  legend- 
haunted  mountains;  seeing  Mozart  manuscripts, 
hearing  Mendelssohn  and  Moscheles  play,  hearing 
the  lady  sing  who  sang  in  *•  Fidelio  "  to  Beethoven, 
etc.,  etc.  Snyder  von  Wurtensee  gave  me  sensible 
advice.  Bayard  Taylor  visited  me  on  his  «»Tour 
afoot."  A  young  friend  and  I  went  to  Heidelberg. 
And  so  the  few  busy  months  passed,  and  I  was  again 
at  my  post  in  Boston,  teaching  what  I  had  learned  on 
the  piano,  taking  up  my  juvenile  classes  and  some  of 
the  public  schools  again,  and  beginning  the  work  of 
setting  words  to  music  by  translating  fifty  German 
school  songs  for  Mr.  Lowell  Mason.  Our  Conserva- 
tory soon  fell  to  pieces,  and  Mr.  Root,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Jacob  and  Gorman  Abbot,  went  to  New 
York  to  teach  in  their  schools. 

After  some  years  I  heard  that  some  popular  flower 
concerts  had  been  given  in  New  York,  and  thought 
it  time  to  revive  my  own.  For  some  years  large 
choirs  and  audiences  were  gathered,  and  the  thing 
was  beautiful  and  successful  enough  to  please  every- 
body. But  the  labor  was  extreme,  and  the  net  pro- 
ceeds not  great,  and  I  was  obliged  to  consider  the 
bread-and-butter  question,  and  give  up  the  concerts. 
But  the  Harvest  Festival  and  flower-decked  stages 
had  come  to  stay. 

About  1847,  I  was  giving  a  few  piano  lessons  in 
Brookline,  a  beautiful  suburb  of  Boston,  and  teaching 
one   of  the   schools.    For  their  benefit  I  gave  an 


Autumn  Festival,  with  the  town  hall  decked  with 
colored  leaves,  sheaves,  fruit,  corn,  etc.,  with  success, 
and  in  December  made  them  a  German  Christmas- 
tree  festival,  an  enlargement  of  what  I  bad  seen  on 
the  Rhine.  Brookline  had  many  refined  and  pro- 
gressive  people,  and  this  festival  was  welcomed  to 
their  hearts  and  at  once  copied  in  their  homes.  Sim- 
ilar festivals  in  various  vestries  and  halls  in  Boston 
and  vicinity,  fixed  the  custom,  and  it  sprea*  every- 
where. Doubtless  the  pretty  trees  would  have  made 
their  way  over  the  water  sooner  or  later,  and  I  did 
not  invent  them.  But  "doing  a  thing  before  yonr 
face  and  showing  you  how,"  does  what  many  yean 
of  reading  about  it  fail  to  do.  Some  years  after 
this,  feeling  the  need  of  country  air,  my  wife  and  I 
moved  out  eight  miles  to  the  very  beautiful  new  town 
of  Winchester,  where  we  have  lived  ever  since,  thirty 
or  forty  minutes  at  any  time  bringing  me  to  the  centre 
of  Boston. 

About  this  time  there  befel  me  one  of  those  afflic- 
tions little  in  themselves,  but  potent  in  effect.  I  had 
been  "always  singing"  and  was  almost  tireless  in 
vocalization.  But  in  a  moment,  while  singing  in  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus  in  a  large  society,  something 
snapped  in  my  side,  and  my  singing  voice  was  gone 
forever.  It  was  only  a  little  intercostal  muscle,  but  it 
grated  somehow  on  the  nerves  and  affected  the 
breathing,  and  I  have  never  since  been  able  to  sing 
Old  Hundred  once  through,  or  to  talk  in  a  large  hall, 
without  feeling  faint  and  hoarse  for  days.  So  my 
concert  and  long  chorus  work  was  over.  I  have, 
however,  had  no  trouble  in  teaching  small  classes, 
helping  myself  with  the  piano,  and  such  is  the  re- 
fining power  of  adversity,  that  in  such  relation,  I 
have  been  much  more  successful  as  a  teacher  by  hav- 
ing to  depend  on  my  **  teacher's  talent,"  and  not  on 
my  voice. 

On  reaching  Winchester  I  was  at  once  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  principal  village  choir,  which  I  con- 
ducted for  seventeen  years,  at  the  same  time  playing 
the  organ.  Choir  and  congregation  were  most 
lovable  people.  With  the  advent  of  the  war  and 
other  troubles  my  choir  disappeared,  and  part  of  my 
scholars.  So  I  drifted  into  this  great  store  of  Oliver 
Ditson  &  Company,  where,  first  for  half  a  day,  then 
for  more,  for  twenty-three  years  I  have  tranced, 
corrected  or  revised  music,  written  circulars,  and 
looked  after  the  advertising  department.  It  has 
happened  here  that  most  of  the  remarkable  improve- 
ment in  the  work  of  American  composers  has  passed 
before  my  eyes. 

A^out  thirty  years  ago  also  I  took  up  a  work  of 
instruction  which  was  very  pleasant.  I  was  called  to 
prepare  the  girls  of  an  orphan  asylum  for  their  anni- 
versary, and  we  became  so  mutually  attached  that  I 
have  given  them  weekly  lessons  ever  since.  Plain 
teaching  by  good  methods  has  produced  sometimes, 
I  think,  very  good  results  there.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  has  been  the  chaplain  about  as  long  as  I  have 
been  the  music  teacher,  and  the  children  are  to  ns 
"the  Daughters  of  th«  King." 

The  contemporary  musical  events  that  were  side  by 
side  with  my  experience  are  perhaps  the  only  thing 
of  interest  in  it.  Mr.  Ditson  started  his  music  store 
about  the  time  I  began  to  study  and  teach.  I  was 
one  of  his  early  customers,  and  have  looked  over 
most  of  his  stock — so  small  was  it — to  find  a  song  for 
my  classes  that  was  not  a  love  song  or  a  drinking 
song.  Marches  and  quicksteps  were  then  the  highest 
attainment  of  American  composers  in  instrumental 
music. 

The  Boston  Academy,  with  Mr.  Lowell  Mason  and 
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others,  went  on  with  their  good  Vork  by  means  of 
publications,  lectures,  and  musical  conventions,  until 
the  new  system  was  thoroughly  introduced  over  the 
country.  The  teaching  of  music  in  schools  has  de- 
veloped a  wonderful  amount  of  musical  talent,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  good  solo  and  quartet  singers,  with 
plenty  of  good  music  of  American  composition.  I 
remember  the  playing  of  the  first  great  pianist,  Rahe- 
man,  who  gave  concerts  about  1842.  His  playing 
was  considered  little  less  than  miraculous.  Plenty  of 
Americans  now  play  as  well  as  he  did. 

These  are  all  the  musical  incidents  that  occur  to 
me,  and  perhaps  I  have  written  more  than  you  care 
to  read.  But  what  a  long  story  it  is!  My  only 
apology  for  it  is,  that  I  suppose  you  and  I  have  sim- 
ilar tastes,  and  you  may  possibly  be  interested. 


MEDICAL  HEALTH  OFFICE. 


SANITARY    SUPERVISION   OF  SCHOOLS    IN 
CANADA. 


IN  endeavoring  to  improve  the  sanitary 
condition  of  schools,  trustees  may  with 
advantage  avail  themselves  of  the  services 
of  the  medical  Health  Officei-s  in  their  re- 
spective localities,  and  thus  co-operate  with 
the  local  health  authorities.  This  was  pro- 
vided for  in  the  construction  of  the  Public 
Health  Act. 

Among  the  duties  of  the  Medical  Officer, 
the  Local  Health  By-law  provides  that  "he 
mayy  if  thought  advisable  by  the  school  irus- 
teeSy  act  as  Medical  Inspector  of  Schools  as 
well  as  Advisory  Officer  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  school  hygiene."  If  the  Medical 
Health  Officer  were  properly  remunerated 
and  permitted  to  perform  all  the  duties  as 
Sanitary  Inspector  of  Schools  contemplated 
in  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  we  feel  assured  that  Sanitary 
reforms  would  proceed  more  rapidly  in  our 
schools.  Being  appointed  especially  for  san- 
itary work,  he  would  occupy  an  entirely 
different  position  from  trustees  or  other 
school  officers,  whose  duties  embrace  all 
matters  connected  with  educational  affairs, 
construction  and  maintenance  of  school 
buildings  and  various  other  things.  The 
Medical  Officer  would  be  able  to  direct  his 
undivided  attention  to  school  hygiene.  He 
might,  with  profit,  also  give  instruction  in 
hygiene  by  familiar  lectures  and  practical 
experiments,  by  introducing  improved  meth- 
ods of  ventilation  where  necessary,  by  fre- 
quently testing  the  water  supply,  the  air  of 
school  rooms,  and  adopting  various  practical 
measures  for  securing  the  health  of  pupils. 

These  methods  of  instruction  in  school 
hygiene  would  make  a  most  favorable  and 
liting  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  the 
pupils  and  stimulate  the  local  health  and 


school  authorities  to  more  active  interest  in 
sanitary  matters  generally.  With  regard  to 
instruction  in  school  hygiene,  I  noticed  in 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ninth 
International  Medical  Congress,  held  last 
September,  in  Washington,  the  following: 
Resolved,  That  the  section  on  hygiene 
cordially  endorses  the  suggestions  contained 
in  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  Cooke,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
teaching  hygiene  in  Public  Schools,  and 
recommends  the  following  resolutions : — 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  ninth  Inter- 
national Congress. — 

1.  That  in  all  the  Universities  and  High 
Schools,  hygiene  should  form  a  part  of  the 
compulsory  course  of  study,  and  should  be 
taught  not  simply  from  text-books,  but  by 
educated  physicians. 

2.  That  in  all  Public  Schools  the  teaching 
of  hygiene  should  form  a  prominent  and 
essential  feature. 

3.  That  every  State  should  establish  a 
museum  and  laboratory  of  hygiene. 

Upon  inquiring  I  find  that  in  many  of 
the  High  Schools  of  the  United  States  in- 
struction in  hygiene  by  physicians  especially 
appointed  for  that  purpose  has  been  adopted 
with  satisfactory  results.  The  first  systema- 
tic medical  inspection  of  schools  is  reported 
to  have  taken  place  in  Belgium.  Since 
then  it  has  been  adopted  with  good  results 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  A  personal  in- 
spection of  schools  in  New  York  State  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  a  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Lincoln 
made  an  elaborate  report  of  this  inspection, 
a  perusal  of  which  will  amply  repay  any 
one,  as  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful 
practical  information  on  school  hygiene. 
Much  good  has  been  accomplished  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  inspection,  not  only  in  the 
United  States-,  but  in  other  countries  also. 

The  report  by  Dr.  Covernton,  who  rep- 
resented the  Provincial- Board  of  Health,  of 
the  discussion  on  the  sanitary  supervision  of 
schools  at  the  General  International  Health 
Congress  in  1882,  contains  the  following 
points  which  may  be  repeated  here  as  em- 
bodying the  views  held  by  that  important 
meeting.  They  recommend  among  other 
things, 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  School  Physi- 
cian-in- Chief,  having  consultative  and  de- 
liberative functions  with  the  Minisrer  of 
Public  Instruction. 

2.  The  appointment  of  Local  School 
Physicians,  who  should  supervise  certain 
districts  set  apart,  containing  not  more  than 
1,000  pupils,  and   having  consnltative  and 
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deliberative  functions  with  the  school  prin- 
cipals. 

The  duties  of  the  Local  School  Physi- 
cians to  be: 

1.  To  regularly  inspect  school  rooms,  as  to 
lighting,  seating,  venttlation,  and  heating,  the 
condition  of  the  school  grounds,  water  supply, 
outhouses,  and  the  manner  of  dealing  with 
cases  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases. 

2.  In  cases  of  the  erection  of  new  buildings, 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions, and  superintend  during  the  erection,  the 
methods  of  heating,  ventilating,  seating,  dispo- 
sal of  excreta. 

3.  To  measure  pupils  every  six  months,  and 
place  them  at  seats,  or  desks,  com  form  able  to 
the  height  of  each. 

4.  To  determine  the  condition  of  the  refrac- 
tion of  eyes  of  pupils,  and  reduce  the  number 
of  pupils  where  the  light  is  imperfect. 

5.  He  should  be  also  consulted  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  programmes. 

6.  Every  contagious  malady  that  a  pupil  suf- 
fered from,  should  be  communicated  to  the 
school  physician.  He  should  not  grant  per- 
mission to  return  to  school,  until  he  was  satis- 
fied that  all  danger  of  infection  had  disap- 
peared. 

7.  To  note  in  a  register  all  interesting  hygienic 
peculiarities  of  the  school  and  notably  the 
changes  in  vision  of  pupils.  These  registers  to 
be  submitted  each  year  to  the  school  physician- 
in-chief,  who  should  publish  an  annual  report 
on  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  schools  under 
his  control. 

During  school  life  and  in  college  or  univer- 
sity the  tendency  of  the  academic  course,  when 
physical  health  and  training  are  neglected,  is  to 
impair  the  health  of  the  close  student.  Hence 
in  some  instances  young  men  predisposed  to 
pulmonary  diseases  have  entered  a  military 
college  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  which 
physical  training  gives. 

The  tendency  to  organic  or  constitutional 
disease  may,  by  such  a  course  be  checked, 
the  chest  developed,  digestion  improved  and 
physical  vigour  attained.  Pupils  may,  by 
proper  methods  of  training  suitable  to  each, 
gain  good  health,  increased  strength,  and 
also  correct  physical  defects  of  various 
kinds.  Having  this  object  in  view,  physical 
culture  or  the  hygiene  of  education  is  now 
engaging  public  attention.  This  principle 
is  now  associated  with  the  desire  for  indus- 
trial education.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  the  Minister  of  Education  has 
already  taken  steps  to  encourage  this  ten- 
dency of  public  sentiment  in  Ontario. 

It  may  be  urged  that  hard  work,  especi- 
ally Canadian  farm-work,  prepares  the 
young  for  mental  labor.  It  truly  does, 
under  some  circumstances,  as  experience 
has  abundantly  proved,  by  giving  physical 
vigour.     On   the  other  hand,  exhilarating 


outdoor  sports  and  athleic  or  physical  ex- 
ercises directed  on  correct  scientific  princi- 
ples, contribute  to  a  more  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  all  the  bodily  organs,  and  in 
case  of  the  diligent  student,  are  better 
adapted  to  supply  the  needs  of  mental  £31- 
tigue.  Consequently  we  have  the  Kinder- 
garten system  and  the  gymnasia  in  connec- 
tion with  American  colleges. 

In  Harvard,  under  Dr.  Sargent,  who 
takes  charge  of  physical  education,  the  stu- 
dent is  examined  physically  as  he  would  be 
lor  admission  to  the  army  or  navy — his 
measurements  and  records  are  all  made  and 
preserved,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  engage 
in  any  athletic  exercises  which  might  tend 
to  impair  his  physical  development.  This 
method  is  adopted  in  some  of  the  High 
Schools  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  U.  S.  Bj 
means  of  these  examinations  are  ascertaned 
his  physical  condition,  his  peculiar  defects 
or  weaknesses,  the  excessive  development  of 
some  muscles  or  the.  imperfectly  nourished 
state  of  others,  variations  from  the  normal 
standard  of  relative  height,  weight,  chest 
measurement,  his  personal  history  or  hab- 
its, inherited  predisposition  to  organic  or 
functional  disease.  These  are  all  carefully 
noted  and  recorded.  Then  certain  exer- 
cises are  prescribed  which  are  best  adapted 
to  overcome  his  peculiar  defects  or  give  re- 
quired strength,  just  as  though  he  were  in 
charge  of  a  physician  for  his  health.  Har- 
vard is  said  now  to  have  the  finest  gymna- 
sium for  the  purpose  of  physical  culture  in 
America — it  is  named  after  the  donor,  who, 
gave  J 1 10,000  for  its  erection. 

The  following  rules,  laid  down  on  good 
authority,  may  be  quoted  as  illustrating  the 
general  scientific  principles  upon  which  a 
system  of  physical  culture  may  be  based : 

1.  All  gymnastic  exercises  should  be  devised 
with  a  due'regard  to  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  body,  and  should,  therefore,  be  founded 
on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology. 

2.  Every  evercise  should  have  a  definite  aim, 
and  be  localized  so  that  its  action  be  under- 
stood. 

3.  Every  part  of  the  body  should  be  exercised 
in  turn,  and  having  due  regard  to  physiological 
function,  not  any  part  in  excess  of  another. 

4.  Harmony  of  function,  including  supple- 
ness, should  be  regarded  as  of  equal  importance 
with  the  mere  development  of  muscular  power. 

5.  All  exercises,  while  selected  for  the  devel- 
opment of  strength,  should  be  kept  within  the 
vital  capacity  of  the  individual. 

It  is  worth  while  for  us  to  consider  how 
much  of  the  evil  results  of  the  so  called 
**  cramming  system,"  or  over  study  of  our 
schools,  may  justly  be  ascribed   to  lack  of 
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physical  education  and  to  unsanitary  sur- 
roundings. Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are 
certain,  that  physical  culture  and  healthful 
surroundings  in  connection  with  our  present 
educational  system  and  our  invigorating 
climate,  should  yield  that  mental  energy  and 
vigor  which  are  essential  elements  for  suc- 
cess in  the  world. 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  an  ounce 
of  talent  plus  a  poupd  of  energy,  is  worth 
more  than  a  pound  of  talent  plus  an  ounce 
of  energy. 

Man  indeed  receives  the  heritage  of  vi- 
gor or  of  debility,  of  health  or  of  illness 
which  his  childhood  has  bequeathed  to  him, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  be  too  careful  to 
watch  over  the  decisive  period  of  his  life. 

Among  the  various  external  influences  in 
school  life  which  will  affect  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bodies  of  the  pupils  and  engage 
attention  of  the  Medical  Health  Officer,  are 
the  following : 

1.  Condition  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  impuri- 
ties, degree  of  moisture,  temperature,  etc. 

2.  Lighting,  heating  and  ventilation  of 
school  rooms. 

3.  Position  of  pupils  at  seats  and  desks,  char- 
acter of  physical  exercises  and  out-door  sports. 

4.  Effects  of  studies  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion on  the  physical  development  and  health 
of  pupils ;  defects  in  vision  of  pupils. 

5.  The  age  at  which  pupils  should  enter 
schools,  being  guided  by  health  temperament 
or  hereditary  tendencies. 

6.  The  studies  best  adapted  to  the  physical 
and  mental  powers  of  different  pupils. 

7.  The  number  of  hours  that  pupils  of  differ- 
ent ages  should  be  confined  in  school  rooms. 
Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  limiting  the 
daily  hours  of  study  and  of  single  lessons  to 
periods  suited  to  the  various  ages  of  pupils. 
Edward  Chadwick,  whose  long  continued  ob- 
servations and  enquiries  entitle  him  to  speak 
with  authority,  lays  down  the  following  rule : 
At  the  age  of  from  5  to  7  a  child  can  attend  to  a 
single  lesson  on  one  subject  about  15  minutes; 
from, 7  to  10  years  of  age,  about  20  minutes; 
from  10  to  12  years  of  age,  about  25  minutes; 
from  12  to  18  years  of  age,  30  minutes.  The 
total  daily  work  should  correspond  with  the 
limits  of  a  single  lesson,  ranging  from  8  hours 
to  2^,  the  latter  being  the  limit  for  young 
children  under  6  years ;  from  7  to  10,  3  to  4 
hours,  2  in  forenoon  and  i  in  afternoon.*  (a) 
Exercise  and  general  physical  training  with  the 
objects:  (i)  Of  giving  grace  and  ease  of  move- 
ment. (2)  Enlarging  the  chest,  allowing  free 
and  healthy  respiration  and  freedom  of  heart 
action,  (3)  Strengthening  the  muscular  system 
and  correcting  or  preventmg  spinal  curvature, 
(4)  Encouragmg  digestion  aud  natiu-al  assimi- 
lation of  food. 

8.  The  construction  of  school  buildings,  loca- 
tion and  management  of  wells  or  other  means 
of  water  supply. 


9.  Selection  of  school  site,  drainage,  and  san- 
itary condition  of  grounds  and  outbuildings. 

10.  Methods  of  testing  water  and  air  in 
school-rooms,  and  of  estimating  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  air-space  allotted  to  each  pupil, 
the  amount  of  pure  air  entering  and  foul  air 
passing  out  of  each  school-room. 

The  proper  notification  as  provided  in 
Sec.  94  and  sub-sections  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  the  existence  of  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases  among  pupils  or  families 
within  the  school  district.  The  registration 
in  a  school -register,  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  all  absentees  from  this  cause,  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  the  number 'of  days  ab- 
sent, with  any  other  information  worthy  of 
recording.  The  Medical  Health  Officer 
and  the  local  Board  of  Health  must,  in  con- 
formity with  these  clauses,  be  associated 
with  the  school  authorities  in  guarding  or 
inspecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
school.  The  Medical  Health  Officer  in  the 
discharge  of  his  numerous  duties  must  study, 
not  only  the  physiology  of  the  human  sys- 
tem, but  also  the  relations  between  man 
and  the  surrounding  world  of  nature. 

The  study  of  biology,  all  growth,  all  life, 
diseased  states  of  all  life,  the  effects  of  par- 
asitic organisms  in  causing  disease,  have  all 
contributed  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  medi- 
cal science,  and  to  open  up  the  field  of 
preventative  medicine.  It  is  to-day  within 
the  province  of  medical  science,  and  its 
highest  privilege,  to  contribute  towards  the 
alleviation  of  human  misery  by  adopting 
measures  for  removing  causes  of  disease. 
These  causes  may  be  immediate  or  remote ; 
they  may  exhibit  theniiselves  in  the  spread 
of  disease  by  contagion,  propagation  of 
disease  by  impure  water,  contaminated 
air,  or  some  similar  immediate  cause.  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  may  operate  more 
insidiously  by  invading  and  destroying  or- 
ganic structure,  thereby  sowing  i-eeds  of 
chronic  disease,  undermining  the  vital  pow- 
ers, and  destroying  human  energy  and 
mental  vigor.  In  this  latter  form  we  most 
frequently  observe  them  in  school  life. 

To  study  the  etiology  of  disease  in  all  its 
various  forms,  and  to  demonstrate  the  laws 
by  which  it  operates,  is  a  work  of  practical 
value  to  the  nation.  It  contributes  to  the 
national  wealth  and  power  by  preserving 
the  physical  and  mental  vigor  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  From  an  educational  point 
of  view,  also,  it  adds  to  enlightenment  and 
removes  superstition  by  pointing  out  the 
true  causes  of  disease,  teaching  man  how 
much  of  sickness  and  suffering  arise  from 
transgression  of  natural  laws,  thus  leading 
him  to  a  higher  life  and  greater  self- con- 
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trol,  bringing  the  lower  impulses  and  facul- 
ties of  his  nature  under  the  dominance  of 
the  higher.  Canada  Ed.  Monthly, 


PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 


BY  D.  O.  KELLOGG. 


ALTHOUGH,  like  the  borrowed  diction- 
ary,  the  story  is  not  very  well  told,  yet 
the  information  contained  in  the  last  two 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington is  exceedingly  valuable  not  only  as 
displaying  the  actual  condition  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  United  States,  but  as  indicating 
its  various  tendencies  and  processes.  These 
reports  are  very  slow  in  coming  from  the 
press,  that  for  1886  only  appearing  at  the 
close  of  the  following  year ;  but  the  more 
recent  publications  contain  many  new  and 
tentative  lines  of  investigation  to  show  the 
relation  of  the  various  grades  of  education  to 
each  other  and  to  the  country.  Thus  in  the 
last  report  attention  has  been  particularly 
directed  to  the  relative  patronage  of  class- 
ical and  scientific  instruction.  Of  346  in- 
stitutions for  superior  instruction,  not  ex- 
clusively confined  to  young  women,  and  au- 
thorized to  confer  degrees,  all  but  57  had 
scientific  as  well  as  classical  departments, 
while  there  were  67  purely  technical  and 
scientific  schools  of  the  same  grade  besides. 
From  the  returns,  therefore,  there  are  ten 
more  institutions  for  superior  education  in 
science  than  for  the  so-called  liberal  arts  in 
the  United  States.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  old  classical  course  had  undisputed 
control  of  education  from  the  founding  of 
Harvard  until,  in  1824,  the  first  strictly 
scientific  school  was  established  at  New 
Haven  under  the  name  of  ** Sheffield,*' 
this  present  preponderance  of  the  latter  type 
of  instructipn  indicates  either  a  revolution  in 
the  tastes  of  students,  or  a  diffusion  of  lab- 
oratory and  cabinet  training  among  classes 
who  formerly  got  little  or  no  education 
whatever.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  accept 
the  latter  reflection,  but  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient reason  to  do  so.  For  while  in  insti- 
tutions for  superior  instruction  the  choice 
of  classical  studies  still  preponderates  over 
scientific  studies,  the  ratio  is  steadily  re- 
ceding. The  Commissioner  estimates  that 
in  four  years  from  1882  it  fell  from  70.3 
per  cent,  to  64.4  for  the  whole  country. 
This  conclusion  was  based  upon  imperfect 
returns,  so  that  he  could  only  survey  the 
portion  of  the  whole  field  which  sufficiently 
answered  his  inquiries.     But  in  New  Eng- 


land, where  the  statistics  are  more  method- 
ically and  carefully  supplied,  during  the 
same  four  years  the  classical  students  sank 
from  79  to  70.9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  un- 
dergraduate population  of  her  universities 
and  colleges.  These  facts  indicate  in  a 
general  way  that  a  liberal  education  is 
gradually  ceasing  to  be  preliminary  to  pro- 
fessional study. 

But  there  is  very  direct  evidence  that  the 
tendency  to  divorce  culture  from  profes- 
sional life  has  gone  to  startling  extremes. 
The  last  government  report  shows  that  of 
youth  pursuing  the  study  of  theology,  only 
21  per  cent,  were  college  graduates.  In 
other  words,  last  year  there  were  5,012  per- 
sons qualifying  themselves  for  the  pulpit  by 
a  system  which  ignores  the  necessity  for 
general  scholarship  and  the  discipline  ac- 
quired in  achieving  it.  There  were  not 
quite  half  as  many  students  at  the  same  time 
devoting  themselves  to  law  as  to  theology, 
and  the  percentage  of  college  graduates  was 
slightly  better.  Yet  there  were  but  702  of 
them  who  could  produce  the  evidence  of 
regular  training  either  in  science  or  the  lib- 
eral arts,  and  2,352  who  could  not.  The 
lowest  decadence  has  fallen  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine.  Into  this  pursuit  over 
16,000  young  men  were  pressing.  Of  these 
only  919  were  college  bred,  while  15,438 
were  rash  enough  to  rush  into  a  pursuit 
calling  for  highly  disciplined  powers  and 
habits  of  accuracy  and  research,  without 
any  adequate  preliminary  preparation.  This 
deplorable  divorce  between  general  and 
professional  education,  which  commits  the 
physical,  social,  and  spiritual  guidance  of 
the  people  to  men  who  have  neither  the 
ambition  nor  the  force  of  character  to  acquire 
a  respectable  training,  is  not  for  the  general 
good.  Fortunately  for  the  public  health,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  nearly  half  of  those 
who  receive  medical  diplomas  soon  drop 
out  of  the  practice  of  physic  from  sheer 
incompetency  to  awaken  a  supporting  faith 
in  their  qualifications. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  this  subject  by 
an  examination  of  the  attitude  of  the  state 
and  of  the  money-giving  public  towards  the 
support  of  professional  schools.  There  are 
366  of  them  in  the  United  States  exclusively 
devoted  to  law,  medicine,  and  theology; 
and  their  average  endowment  is  only  $30,- 
000  each.  More  specifically,  the  142  the- 
ological schools  have  $45,083  apiece  in- 
vested in  their  plants,  49  law  schools  have 
$8,490  each,  and  the  175  medical  colleges 
have  $23,439.  Altogether  their  whole  pro- 
perty and  building  and  equipments  amounted 
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to  less  than  |i  1,000,000  for  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  that  in  a  country  in  which  private 
benefactions  to  education  in  the  single  year  of 
1871  amounted  to  ^8,435,000,  and  those 
for  1873  ^o  {8,238,000.  Evidently  there  is 
no  deep  conviction  in  the  country  that  pro- 
fessional life  bears  any  important  relation  to 
the  public  weal,  and  where  such  apathy  exists 
there  is  little  reason  to  wonder  that  incom- 
pet^t  persons  should  press  into  positions 
which  very  few  seem  to  consider  places  of 
much  responsibility  or  importance.  The 
justification  of  state  and  private  indifference 
TO  these  professional  schools  seems  chiefly  to 
lie  in  the  notion  that  nothing  should  be  done 
to  help  men  get  a  specific  vocation  or  remun- 
erative business.  As  soon  as  the  student  ap- 
proaches preparation  to  earn  a  livelihood,  the 
conclusion  is  jumped  to  that  now  he  has  passed 
into  a  pure  business  realm,  and  nothing 
should  be  done  to  facilitate  that.  But  this 
wide-spread  notion  has  little  substance  in  it. 
There  is  no  education,  not  even  that  of  the 
primary  grades,  that  does  not  increase  the 
pupil's  capacity  to  earn  a  living.  Moreover, 
the  notion  is  very  partially  Applied,  for 
money  is  freely  raised  by  taxation  and  given 
by  patrons  of  learning  to  maintain  scientific 
schools,  which  are  virtually  turning  men 
out  by  the  hundreds  every  year  into  what 
are  unorganized  professions,  adapted  to  the 
fast  diversifying  demand  of  complex  modern 
society.  Then,  too,  the  reason  for  being 
generous  to  educational  causes  is  not  first 
the  advantage  of  the  pupil,  but  the  well- 
being  of  the  community.  It  is  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public  that  its  physical  ills 
should  be  left  to  empiric  treatment,  or  its 
civil  relations  be  tinkered  by  illiterate  men, 
or  its  spiritual  aspirations  be  guided  by 
those  who  do  not  aspire  to  self- discipline. 
Of  law  and  medicine  it  should  be  said 
that  the  lack  of  adequate  endowments  for 
their  schools  operates  to  make  their  profes- 
sors dependent  on  tuition  fees.  These  gen- 
tlemen can  hardly  be  expected  to  exert  much 
repression  upon  unqualified  students  when 
by  so  doing  they  impair  their  own  emolu- 
ments. They  may  claim  to  sell  their  lec- 
tures in  the  open  market,  and  that  they  are 
not  bound  to  select  their  customers.  They 
may  also  allege  that  their  course  does  little 
mischief  to  the  community,  since  in  the 
fierce  struggle  for  existence  the  feeble  law- 
yers and  doctors  go  to  the  wall.  But  such 
arguments  are  quite  aside  from  the  real  is- 
sue that  concerns  the  educationalist.  For 
him  the  improvement  of  each  branch  of 
instruction  is  an  aim  never  to  be  forgotten. 
And  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  general  interest 


to  lift  the  practice  of  the  three  recognized 
professions  to  a  higher  plane  of  character 
and  usefulness. 

Fortunately  the  experience  of  the  medical 
schools  at  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan, 
and  Minnesota  universities  is  that  the  emol- 
uments of  teachers  are  not  lowered  by  rais- 
ing the  standards  of  entrance  and  gradu- 
ation examinations,  nor  by  prolonging  the 
courses  of  study.  On  the  contrary,  the 
better  the  school  the  higher  the  character 
of  its  patronage.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  interference  of  the  state  might  be 
invoked  to  raise  the  standards  of  secular 
professions.  The  law  might  prescribe  con- 
ditions upon  which  young  men  should  be 
allowed  to  practice  law  and  medicine.  But 
this  hope  must  prove  a  broken  reed,  since 
it  involves  bringing  thirty-eight  common- 
wealths to  a  uniform  legislation,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  to  a  uniform  enforce- 
ment of  it. 

The  most  effectual  check  upon  the  ten- 
dency of  unqualified  youth  to  enter  profes- 
sional schools  is  exerted  by  those  institutions 
which  unite  them  with  collegiate  and  scien- 
tific undergraduate  departments.  This 
means  that  our  best  prospects  lie  in  the 
development  of  our  university  systems. 
There  should  be  no  more  separate  profes- 
sional schools  created.  Those  that  now 
exist  independently  should  be  brought  into 
connection  with  foundations  for  general 
culture.  Concentration  and  the  university 
scheme  are  the  most  hopeful  agencies  for 
lifting  our  three  great  professions  to  a 
position  worthy  of  the  country. 


OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS:  IV. 


BY   WM.    NOETLING. 


THE  last  article  on  our  Normal  Schools, 
pointed  out  some  of  the  defects  in  the 
arrangement  and  management  of  the  ele- 
mentary work  of  instruction:  the  present 
will  indicate  remedies  for  them. 

As  stated  in  the  last  article,  before  a  stu- 
dent can  begin  the  professional  studies,  he 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  their  nature,  relation,  and  modes  of 
activity;  psychology  should  therefore  be 
taught  during  the  ftrst  term  of  the  junior 
year. 

Composition  and  the  elements  of  rhetoric 
should  come  in  the  second  and  third  terms 
of  the  junior  year.  If  this  change  were- 
made,  the  members  of  the  junior  class  would' 
enter  upon  the  work  of  the  senior  year  with* 
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at  least  Fome  fitness  to  teach  composition  in 
the  modtl  school. 

Physical  geography  should  be  taught  in 
connection  with  political  and  mathema- 
tical, and  not  as  a  separate  branch  of  study. 
For  the  division  of  geography  into  polit- 
ical, mathematical,  and  physical,  no  valid 
pedagogic  reason  can  be  assigned.  They 
constitute  one  branch  of  knowledge,  and 
the  term  geography  designates  it  with  suf- 
ficient* exactness  for  all  educational  pur- 
poses. Combining  physical  geography  with 
political  and  mathematical,  would  make 
room,  in  the  junior  year,  for  botany ;  and 
transferring  psychology,  rhetoric,  and  bot- 
any to  the  junior  year,  would  lighten  and 
improve  the  work  of  the  seniors,  without 
adding  anything  to  that  of  the  juniors. 

When  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  course  of  studies  extends  over 
a  period  of  only  two  years,  the  time  given 
to  some  branches  is  out  of  all  proportion 
long.  Plane  geometry,  for  example,  with 
its  applications  (mensuration),  occupies  a 
whole  year,  at  one  or  two  of  the  schools. 
Why  so  much  time  is  devoted  to  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell.  It  can  not  be  on  account  of 
its  "general  culture  "  value,  for  that  is  very 
low.  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne  says,  **  Geometry 
is  not  a  culture  subject  in  any  true  sense  of 
the  term.*'  Neither  can  it  have  so  much 
time  accorded  it  because  it  is  a  difficult  sub- 
ject to  teach,  especially  to  pupils  seventeen 
and  more  years  of  age.  It  is  not  difficult. 
John  T.  Casey,  of  the  English  High  School, 
Boston,  in  speaking  of  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry,  says,  **  Geometry  is  more  ob- 
jective, the  figures  being  present  before  the 
mind  ;  the  eye,  without  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  comes  to  the  assistance  of 
the  reasoning  power,  and  shows  the  course 
to  be  pursued.  As  to  the  intrinsic  difficulty 
of  the  three  mathematical  branches,  geom- 
etry is  the  least  difficult."  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  the  whole  of  geometry  (plane 
and  solid)  was  well  taught  in  less  time  than 
seems  now  required,  by  some  teachers,  to 
give  a  class  a  knowledge  of  plane  alone,  the 
easier  of  the  two. 

At  three  of  the  schools,  perhaps  at  more, 
Latin  is  taught  in  one  year ;  at  most  of  the 
others,  in  a  year  and  a  term  (about  fifty- 
four  weeks)  ;  but  at  one  or  two  it  seems  to 
be  dragged  even  into  the  last  term  of  the 
senior  year.  The  amount  of  Latin  read(?) 
at  some  of  the  schools  differs,  too,  very 
much  from  that  read  at  others.  At  several 
of  them,  if  correctly  reported,  two  books 
of  Caesar  are  read  in  less  time  than  is  con- 
sumed at  some  of  the  others  in  learning  only 


the  required  twenty-nine  sections  of  the 
first  book.  No  matter,  however,  how  much 
more  may  be  taught  at  some  of  the  schools 
than  at  the  others,  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
give  more  than  one  year  of  a  two  years' 
course  to  it  without  seriously  encroaching 
upon  the  legitimate  work  of  the  schools — 
that  for  which  they  were  especially  estab- 
lished, and  for  which  alone  the  State  re- 
cognizes them  and  furnishes  them  aid. 

English  grammar  seems  to  monopolize 
nearly  all  the  time  allotted  to  the  English 
language,  during  the  junior  year,  at  some  of 
the  schools,  and  composition,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  scholastic  branches, 
one  that  should  receive  daily  attention  dur- 
ing the  whole  year,  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
an  intruder  that  should  be  disposed  of  with 
as  little  ceremony  as  possible.  In  at  least 
apparent  accordance  with  this  idea,  two  or 
three  essays  in  a  half  year  are  supposed  suf- 
ficient to  develop  skill  in  composition. 
How  such  an  opinion  ever  found  its  way 
into  the  head  of  any  one  considering  him- 
self capable  of  teaching  the  English  language, 
is  beyond  comprehension. 

Arithmetic  and  algebra  also  seem  to  claim 
an  undue  share  of  time,  here  and  there  at 
the  schools.  Certainly  a  student  who  is 
properly  prepared  to  enter  the  junior  class, 
should,  if  taught  by  modern  analytic  meth- 
ods, in  a  term  of  sixteen  weeks,  acquire  suf- 
ficient mental  discipline  and  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  to  enable  him  successfully  to 
prosecute  the  study  without  a  teacher. 
True,  he  may  not  upon  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment and  without  such  helps  as  every  teacher 
sometimes  finds  it  necessary  to  call  his  aid, 
solve  every  problem  that  may  be  found  in 
some  commercial  venture  called  an  arith- 
metic, or  that  an  inexperienced  examiner 
may  place  before  him.  But  what  if  he  can- 
not? Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  it?  Can 
anybody  do  it  ? 

Algebra,  though  more  abstract  than  arith- 
metic, when  taught  by  a  skillful  teacher — 
by  one  who  understands  how  to  pres«:nt  it 
— offers  few  serious  difficulties  to  students 
who  have  had  good  instruction  in  arithme- 
tic. Its  literal  notation,  instead  of  present- 
ing difficulties  to  learners,  enables  them  with 
considerable  ease  to  indicate  relations  which 
otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  do,  and 
this  advantage  largely  counterbalances  any 
discouragement  that  may  arise  from  the  ab- 
stractness  of  the  subject.  If  algebra  were 
commenced  as  soon  as  arithmetic  has  been 
completed,  as  seems  to  be  true  at  some  of  the 
schools,  a  good  knowledge  of  it  could  be 
acquired  in  the  remainder  of  the  year.     Of 
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course,  the  students  would  not  in  the  time 
here  named  be  able  to  solve  all  the  curious 
and  useless  problems  wi-.h  which  some  au- 
thors have  filled  the  pages  of  their  books, 
but,  what  would  be  far  better,  they  would 
have  learned  how  to  study  it — learned  to  be 
their  own  teachers. 

Not  un frequently,  too,  the  students'  time 
seems  to  be  looked  upon  as  of  comparatively 
little  value.  .  That  this  is  so,  appears  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  required  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  a  year — in  some  cases  the 
whole  of  it — upon  branches  which  previ- 
ously they  had  successfully  completed. 
Why,  for  instance,  after  having  had  all  the 
demonstrative  geometry  that  the  course  calls 
for,  should  they  again  be  required  to  spend 
the  whole  senior  year  upon  it  ?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  defies  intelligence. 

Our  Normal  Schools  do  not  hold  the 
position  that  professional  schools  should 
occupy.  Instead  of  being  educational 
leaders,  they  are,  in  not  a  few  respects,  not 
even  respectable  followers.  Prof.  W.  H. 
Payne  correctly  says,  "The  Normal  School 
should  not  merely  keep  -an  even  pace  with 
the  educational  thought  of  the  times,  but 
should  be  itself  a  leader  in  educational 
thought.  It  should  ''allure  to  brighter 
worlds  and  lead  the  way.'*  In  its  doctrines 
and  methods  it  should  anticipate  the  needs 
of  the  times,  and  should  give  conscious,  and 
even  authoritative  direction  to  both  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice.  Those  who  are 
charged  with  the  administration  of  normal 
instruction  should  occupy  the  very  outposts 
and  watch-towers  of  educational  progress. 
To  those  who  are  chained  to  the  educa- 
tional thought  of  the  past,  these  opinions  of 
Prof.  Payne  may  seem  too  advanced,  too 
progressive;  but  they  are  none  too  radi- 
cal. In  every  other  profession  or  line  of 
work,  the  watchword  is,  Forward/  and 
educators  cannot  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  their  profession  remain  laggards  in  the 
race.  If  teaching  is  ever  to  rise  to  the  rank 
of  a  profession,  it  can  do  so  only  by  a  careful 
inductive  study  of  human  nature  in  its 
various  phases,  and  a  consequent  adaptation 
of  the  matter  of  instruction  to  the  varied 
growing  needs  of  the  learners;  and  this 
work  cannot  be  entrusted  to  conservatives, 
who  decry  everything  that  savors  of  pro- 
gress, as  error.  It  must  devolve  upon  those 
who  are  capable  of  observing  and  think- 
ing for  themselves,  who  are  willing  to  do 
80,  and  who  have  the  courage  not  only  to 
express  their  convictions,  but  to  put  them 
into  practice. 

It  is  undeniable  that  among  the  members 


of  the  faculties  of  the  Normal  Schools  there 
are  teachers  who  stand  in  the  front  ranks  of 
their  profession — yea,  who  occupy  the  **  out- 
posts and  watchtowers  of  educational  pro  • 
gress;"  but  it  is  equally  undeniable,  if 
reports  are  true,  and  there  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  they  are,  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  others  fall  below  this  standard — 
some  far  below  it.  Not  a  few  have  appar- 
ently yet  to  learn  that  they  are  responsible 
for  the  progress  of  their  pupils.  They 
charge  their  own  inability  of  preparing 
work  adapted  to  the  attainments  and  abil- 
ity  of  their  pupils,  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
latter  for  receiving  instruction,  or  to  their 
disinclination  to  apply  themselves  to  their 
tasks.  Instead  of  reporting  that  the  stu- 
dents are  accomplishing  nothing,  would  it 
not  be  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
truth  to  say  that  the  teachers  fail  to  create 
an  interest  in  their  pupils  in  the  subjects  of 
instruction?  No  wonder  that  students 
should  fail  to  have  much  love  for  study, 
when  that  which  should  be  taught  in- 
ductively is  taught  deductively — when  in- 
stead of  learning  how  to  learn,  knowledge 
is  furnished  them  ready-made,  so  that  no 
more  is  left  for  them  to  do  with  it  than  to 
swallow  it ;  the  pleasure  of  digestion  even 
being  denied.  Nothing  is  easier  for  an  in- 
competent or  a  lazy  teacher  than  to  assign 
lessons  in  text-books  and  hear  them  recited. 
But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  study- 
ing and  merely  learning  an  author's  views 
about  it.  The  former  cultivates  the  think- 
ing powers,  the  latter  only  the  memory* 
How  much  value,  for  example,  does  a  stu- 
dent in  English  literature  derive  from 
learning  the  names  of  authors,  the  date  of 
their  birth  and  death,  the  names  of  their 
works,  and  a  criticism  or  two  upon  their 
writings? 

Grammar  and  composition  are  not  un  fre- 
quently taught  very  poorly.  Two- thirds  of 
the  junior  year  are  spent  in  doing  little 
more  than  learning  the  classification  of  the 
elements  of  sentences,  and  the  remaining 
one-third  in  studying  a  book  upon  compo- 
sition, instead  of  composition  itself;  and 
this  is  supposed  to  be  a  preparation  for  the 
study  of  rhetoric  !  Rhetoric  does  not  al- 
ways— even  when  students  are  prepared  to 
enter  upon  the  study  of  it — bear  the  fruit 
that  it  is  capable  of  producing.  Too  often 
it  is  taught  (like  drawing  and  calisthenics) 
as  a  mere  accomplishment ;  as  an  end,  ana 
not  as  a  means. 

Geometry  is  taught  by  ready-made  demon- 
strations, with  an  occasional  unsuitable  uu- 
demonstrated    proposition   thrown  in  as  a 
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puzzle.  In  connection  with  this  study  the 
term  "original  proposition'*  is  frequently 
heard.  Why  not,  for  the  same  reason, 
speak  of  original  problems  in  arithmetic  and 
algebra  ?  Why  should  not  all  propositions 
be  original?  Is  it  because  teachers  are  not 
competent  to  prepare  such  work  for  their 
classes?  There  is  but  one  right  way  to 
learn  to  reason,  and  that  is  by  reasoning. 
Learning  ready-made  demonstrations  seems 
little  belter  than  learning  arithmetic  and 
algebra  from  keys  to  those  studies.  The 
time  for  this  kind  of  teaching,  in  Normal 
Schools,  should  certainly  have  passed. 

The  method  of  teaching  Latin  that  is 
still  pursued  in  some  of  the  schools,  is  an 
insult  to  common  sense.  To  quote  the 
language  of  a  writer  in  The  Academy  \  "The 
teachers  are  still  drilling  in  grammar,  pars- 
ing, syntax,  etc.,  'after  the  ways  of  our 
fathers.'  *'  Parsing  seems  to  form  the  daily 
nauseating  bill  of  fare  of  the  students,  and 
those  who  cannot  put  the  proper  tags  upon 
every  word,  are  said  to  know  nothing  of 
Latin.  A  method  that  requires  so  much 
time,  is  so  much  of  a  torture  to  the  learners, 
and  is  both  unreasonable  and  unsatisfactory, 
should  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  any  school 
that  claims  to  do  intelligent  work.  A 
method,  too,  that  has  been  abandoned  by 


such  scholars  and  teachers  as  Harkness  of 
Brown  University,  Harper  of  Yale,  Good- 
win and  Greenough  of  Harvard,  Hum- 
phreys and  Perkins  of  Boston,  Hale  of  Cor- 
nell, Fisher  of  Missouri,  and  hundreds  of 
other  teachers  of  the  classics  throughout  the 
country,  should  certainly  not  be  found  in 
any  Normal  School.  Latin  is  said  to  be  a 
dead  language,  but  Prof.  W.  S.  Scarbor- 
ough of  Wilberforce,  Ohio,  says,  "  It  is  not 
so  dead  as  many  are  wont  to  believe.  It  is 
the  teachers  rather  than  'the  language  that 
are  really  dead."  The  Professor,  iurther, 
says  that  by  the  method  now  adopted  by 
the  best  teachers,  "a  boy  will  learn  more  in 
six  months  than  he  will  in  a  year  by  the 
old  method,  and  will  likewise  enjoy  the 
study  as  well.'* 

On  account  of  its  relation  to  English, 
Latin  can  be  made  a  profitable  study ;  but 
when  the  time  of  the  students  is  daily  de- 
voted to  little  more  than  parsing,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  purpose  the  study  serves. 

With  the  foregoing  suggestions  carried 
out  and  more  real  teaching  introduced,  the 
arrangement  of  the  course  would  be  ion- 
proved,  the  time  now  devoted  to  not  a  few 
brancjies  shortened  by  nearly  or  altogether 
one  half,  better  results  accomplished,  and 
the  present  unjustifiable  cram  avoided. 
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*<  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  yc're  slcepin'."     Hcotch  Farmer. 

WE  have  delayed  the  issue  of  the  present 
number  of  7he  Journal  in  order  to 
publish  any  important  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture affecting  the  schools  that  might  be  had 
in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session.  We 
hold  the  press  long  enough  to  say  that  the 
Annual  appropriation  for  schools  has  been 
fixed  at  Two  Millions  for  each* of  the  next 
two  years ;  that  a  Commission  has  been  pro- 
vided for  which  will  make  all  necesi>ary 
arrangements  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  act  just  passed ;  and  that  the  bill 
for  permissive  district  supervision  was  lost 
in  the  lower  house.  Dr.  £.  E.  Hi^bee  has 
been  re-appointed  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  ensuing  term  of 


four  years,  with  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Senate.  There  has  been  gain  in  our  school 
legislation — not  so  much  as  we  had  hoped 
for — but  what  good  things  have  been  lost 
are  only  delayed.  The  Two  Millions  for  the 
schools  is  a  factor  of  immense  iinportance, 
and  will  strengthen  the  school  s>stem  for 
future  victories. — But  the  press  is  urgent, 
and  we  must  defer  further  comment  until 
our  next  number. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers'  Association  at  Altoona, 
early  in  July,  will  bring  together  a  large 
body  of  representative  men  and  women  of 
the  State  who  are  engaged  in  its  most  im- 
portant interest — that  of  Education.  The 
city  is  favorably  located  and  possesses  the 
necessary  hotel  and  opera  house  accommo- 
dations. We  look  for  a  large  attendance 
from  different  parts  of  the  State.  This 
meeting  will  be  followed  by  that  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  where  also  we  think  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  fairly  represented. 
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The  trip  to  Europe  is  now  made  so  read- 
ily, and  with  so  great  degree  of  safety  and 
comfort,  that  the  number  of  people  who 
cross  the  ocean  to  see  their  trans- Atlantic 
cousins  is  each  year  increasing.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  American  tourists  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent  during  the  present 
season.  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham  is  making 
his  third  trip,  having  left  New  York  in  the 
latter  part  of  April  for  a  six  months*  tour,  in 
company  with  his  daughter  and  friends. 
At  this  writing  he  is  probably  at  the  Paris 
Exposition.  He  will  go  thence  to  Italy, 
and,  before  returning  home  will  visit  North- 
ern Europe,  including  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Those  Superintendents  who  are  desirous 
of  presenting  at  the  evening  sessions  of 
their  annual  county  institutes  the  best 
things  within  reach,  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider the  lectures  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock, 
the  distinguished  botanist  and  scientist, 
upon  "The  Forest  Regions  of  the  United 
States,"  and  "The  Early  Settlements  of  the 
Atlantic  Slope:  Their  Success  or  Failure 
often  Determined  by  their  Surroundings.*' 
They  will  be  illustrated  by  lantern  slides 
and  the  oxy-hydrogen  light,  the  photo- 
graphic views  being  such  as  "point  the 
moral  *•'  of  the  lecture.  We  know  no  man 
who  is  better  able  to  treat  this  very  inter- 
esting subject,  and  his  lectures  are  such  as 
teachers  will  not  soon  forget,  such  too  as 
miist  be  helpful  in  their  work.  Prof.  Roth- 
rock may  be  addressed  at  the  Biological 
School,  37th  and  Pine  streets,  Philadelphia. 

The  following  constitution  of  the  School 
Directors*  Association  of  Chester  county  will 
be  suggestive  to  school  officers  elsewhere : 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the 
School  Directors'  Association  of  Chester  county. 

This  Association  shall  consist  of  the  School 
Directors  of  Chester  county,  the  County  Super- 
intendent and  the  Borough  Superintendents  of 
the  county,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
and  ex-County  Superintendents  of  public  schools 
who  shall  reside  within  the  county. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of 
a  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary,  Treas- 
urer, and  an  Executive  Committee  of  nine  mem- 
bers. 

This  Association  shall  meet  twice  in  each 
year,  in  West  Chester,  on  Thursday  of  the  week 
m  which  the  County  Teachers'  Institute  is  held, 
and  on  second  Monday  in  February,  at  10  a.  m. 

The  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  spring 
meeting.  The  County  and  Borough  Superin- 
tendents and  Normal  School  Principal  shall  be 
cx-offi(  io  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
the  Association.    The  Vice  President  shall  pre- 


side in  the  absence  of  the  President.  The 
Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  prepare  work 
for  the  meetings,  provide  a  place  for  meeting, 
and  notify  by  circular  each  member  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  time,  place  and  character  of 
the  work  to  be  considered  at  the  meeting. 

The  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended 
at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association,  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
and  voting,  providing  such  alteration  or  amend- 
ment has  been  submitted  at  a  previous  meeting. 

By-Laws  may  be  adopted  in  accordance  with 
this  Constitution  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the 
Association,  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
present  and  voting. 


OUR  NINTH  ARBOR  DAY. 


exercises  at  the  LANCASTER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


THE  observance  of  Arbor  Day  attracts 
more  attention,  and  the  thought  of  tree- 
planting  occupies  a  larger  place  in  the  public 
mind,  with  each  passing  year.  Owing  to  the 
very  early  spring  which  succeeded  an  un- 
usually open  winter,  in  many  localities  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  the  work  of 
planting  had  been  done  before  the  advent 
of  Arbor  Day.  Its  formal  observance  by 
the  schools  this  year  was  therefore  not  so 
much  in  planting  as  in  carrying  out  sugges- 
tive Arbor  Day  programmes  with  a  look 
both  backwards  to  work  accomplished,  and 
forwards  to  the  years  ahead,  with  their 
large  opportunities  for  similar  work  always 
needing  to  be  done. 

The  programme  of  the  day  at  the  Lancas- 
ter High  School,  where  the  show  of  green 
and  bloom  was  very  attractive,  and  the 
music  under  direction  of  Prof.  Matz  as  good 
as  usual,  was  as  follows  : 

programme  of  exercises. 

Reading  and  Prayer,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  M.  Vernon. 

Chorus — A  Spring  Song,  (Pinsuti.) 

Chorus — The  Scout.  (Campana.) 

Chorus— Our  Flag  O'er  Us  Waving,  (Verdi.) 

Instrumental— Medley:  "  Sounds  of  Joy/'  (Ferrazi)  High 
School  Orchestra. 

Chorus — Speed,  My  Bark,  (Neukomm.) 

Chorus — Anna  Song,  (Genee.) 

Chorus — When  I  Come,  (Folksong.) 

Instrumental— Overture  :  "  Tournament,**  (Boyer)  High 
School  Orchestra. 

Arbor  Day  Address,  by  Prof.  Geo.  F.  Mull,  A.  M.,  Frank- 
lin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Chorus— 1  know  a  Bank,  (Shakespeare)  (Horn.) 

Chorus — Sailing,  (Marks.) 

Chorus— Thou  Art  so  Near,  (Reichardt.) 


Reading — Arbor  Day  Proclamation  of  His  Excellency,  Gov- 
ernor J  as.  A.  Beaver,  by  J.  I.  Rothermei. 

Reading— The  Woodman^s  Daughter,  by  Clara  M.  Herzog. 

Instrumental— Waltz :  "Omamenl,"  (Cadwell,)  High 
School  Orchestra. 

General  Remarks. 

Chorus— The  Murmuring  Sea,  (Glover.) 

Chorus— The  Monarch  of  the  Woods,  rCherry.) 

Doxology— Praise  God  from  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow. 

The  formal  address  of  Prof.  George  F. 
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Mull,  one  of  the  best  that  has  yet  been  de- 
livered on  like  occasions  at  this  school,  was 
much  as  follows : 

ARBOR   DAY    ADDRESS. 

Arbor  Day  is  no  longer  a  novelty,  confined 
here  and  there  to  isolated  districts,  and  attract- 
ing attention  in  the  minds  of  few  as  a  con- 
spicuous evidence  of  an  enlightened  public 
sentiment  in  a  few  favored  localities.  A  good 
thing  is  always  sure  to  make  its  way,  and  it  can- 
not be  said  that  this  particular  good  things 
which  claims  our  consideration  to-day,  was  slow 
in  making  its  way  into  the  heart  of  public 
school  life  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  country.  Scarcely  heard  of,  barely  thought 
of,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was|  possible  to  make  the 
statement,  at  the  American  Forestry  Congress, 
last  December,  that  Arbor  Day  is  now  kept  in 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union  and  in  some 
of  the  Temtories;  and,  indeed,  in  one  State, 
South  Carolina,  a  whole  week  is  now  devoted 
annually  to  tree- planting.  Such  a  rapid  and 
wide-spread  adoption  of  the  custom  is  a  suffi- 
cient indication  of  the  merits  of  its  claim  to 
popular  favor.  It  is  hardly  time  yet  to  count 
the  cost  and  estimate  the  results,  but  from  what 
has  already  been  done,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  practical  benefits  accruing  to  the  ma- 
terial well-being  of  the  country  from  the  faith- 
ful observance  of  the  day,  will,  in  the  near 
future,  by  the  incontestable  proof  of  what  the 
eye  may  behold,  establish  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  have  the  honor  to  be  numbered  among  the 
founders  of  this  most  excellent  institution. 
"With  reference  to  this  phase  of  the  subject — ^the 
bearing  it  has  upon  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country — there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 
Every  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  statistics 
showing  the  rapid  destruction  of  our  forests,  will 
readily  agree  that  there  is  urgent  need  that  the 
public  attention  should  be  directed  to  tree-plant- 
mg — and  there  is  no  other  medium  through 
which  this  can  be  so  effectually  accomplished  as 
through  the  public  schools.  It  was  wisely  or- 
dered, therefore,  that  the  public  schools  should 
be  enlisted  in  the  work  of^  conserving  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  the  State  in  this  important 
respect. 

But  whilst  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Arbor 
Day  owes  its  institution  primarily  to  economic 
considerations,  and  that  upon  this  ground  it  met 
with  so  swift  a  response  of  popular  recognition 
and  interest,  it  is  equally  certam  that  the  found- 
ers of  the  Day  builded  better  than  they  knew. 
For,  the  broad  and  beneficent  results  flowing 
from  this  movement,  are  not  to  be  estimated  in 
their  sum  total  by  the  impressive  array  of  cold 
figures  in  statistical  tables, — not  even  though 
they  reach  the  enormous  proportions  of  "  605 
million  trees  planted  in  the  single  State  of  Ne- 
braska, and  now  thriving  there,  where  a  few 
years  ago  none  could  be  seen  except  along  the 
streams  (ExGov.  Furnes,  U.  S.  Forest  Com- 
missioner, quoted  by  Dr.  Northrop) ;  and  this 
used  to  be  called  *  The  Great  American  Desert,* 
where  seventeen  years  ago  the  geographies 
said  trees  would  not  grow — and  now  the  leading 
State  of  America  for  tree-planting." 


But  this,  though  it  be  a  matter  for  congratula- 
tion and  rejoicing,  conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  day  as  touching  the  very 
springs  of  our  social  life  by  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools  of  the  common- 
wealth. More  than  this,  if  merely  utilitarian  or 
purely  commercial  considerations  arc  to  domi- 
nate our  reflections  upon  this  day.  then  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  day  had  better 
not  been  instituted.  For,  in  the  midst  of  the 
intense  activity  of  the  present  age,  when  aU 
around  us  we  see  the  plainly  marked  tracks  of 
that  myriad -shaped  spirit  of  the  times,  whose 
tendency  is  ever  toward  the  practical  and  ma- 
terial siae  of  life,  and  which  can  see  little  or  no 
good  in  anything  that  has  not  its  immediate 
fruitage  in  palpable  results,  to  be  measured  by 
the  yard- stick, weighed  in  scales,  and  counted 
up  in  bank  books;  when,  in  the  significant 
language  of  a  thoughtful  public  school  man. 
*'  knowledge  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  wings 
wherewith  we  fly  to  Heaven,  but  the  claws  with 
which  we  burrow  into  the  earth  in  search  of  its 
glittering  treasures  ";  when,  in  a  word,  we  are 
confronted  on  all  sides  by  forces  that  irresistibly 
impel  us  forward  in  the  lines  of  practical  pur- 
suit with  a  natural  leaning  toward  selfishness 
and  greed  ; — under  these  circumstances,  surely, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  need  to  give  impetus 
to  a  stream  that  has  such  a  strong  current  of 
its  own,  by  making  a  special  effort  to  set  before 
the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  the  obser- 
vance of  this  day,  as  an  object-lesson  in  tree- 
planting,  upon  grounds  of  thrift  and  public 
economy  alone. 

Happily  there  is  another  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  makes  the  celebration  of  Arbor  Day 
altogether  commendable.  I  refer  to  the  educa- 
tional value  it  possesses,  which,  indeed,  is  not  to 
be  estimated  by  the  stores  of  useful  knowledge 
clustering  around  it  and  finding,  through  this 
channel,  an  easy  way  into  the  mental  equipment 
of  the  scholars.  The  wise  teacher,  to  be  sure, 
will  not  fail  to  utilize  the  occasion  as  one  of  the 
best  means  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imparting  practical  instruction  in  the  de- 
partment of  botanical  science.  The  significance 
of  this  feature  is  not  to  be  under-estimated.  It 
is  of  unquestionable  importance;  but  there  is 
still  a  higher  importance  attaching  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  day,  viz.,  the  cultivation  of  a  feel- 
ing for  Nature,  by  bringing  us  into  touch  and 
sympathy  with  the  wondrous  works  of  the  Great 
Creator  as  revealed  in  the  manifold  forms  of 
beauty — the  endless  variety  of  His  handiwork 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom.  We  are  so 
wrapped  up  in  our  daily  pursuits,  so  immersed 
in  the  things  of  flesh  and  sense  that  are  of  ne- 
cessity involved  in  the  unceasing  struggle  for 
existence  and  for  a  comfortable  living,  that  the 
deeper  spiritual  forces  of  our  being  are  in  con- 
stant danger  of  being  suppressed.  We  need 
something  to  draw  us  away  from  the  hardening 
conditions  of  a  life  centered  in  self  and  ab- 
sorbed in  the  purely  material  aspect  of  things. 
Especially  do  we  need  something  fo  create  and 
stimulate  in  the  hearts  of  our  children  a  genu- 
ine love  for  the  works  of  Nature.  This  cannot 
be  done  by  the  text-book  study  of  botany—no 
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more  than  the  treasures  of  literature  can  be  ap- 
propriated and  made  a  heart  possession  by  the 
study  of  grammar.  It  cannot  even  be  done  by 
studying  nature  solely  in  the  interest  of  scientific 
truth. 

To  this,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  students 
of  nature,  Charles  Darwin,  has  borne  conclusive 
testimony.  Indeed,  it  is  inexpressibly  sad  to 
hear  him.  in  his  later  years,  when  the  "  frontlet 
of  olive  culled  far  and  wide*'  was  vying  with  the 
"ivy  leaf,  the  meed  of  learned  brows"  to  grace 
the  chaplet  of  his  enduring  fame,  declare,  in 
the  undertones  of  lamentation,  that  he  could  not 
endure  to  read  a  line  of  poetry,  that  Shake- 
speare was  so  intolerably  dull  as  to  nauseate 
him,  that  he  had  almost  lost  his  taste  for  pic- 
tures and  music,  that  fine  scenery  failed  to  cause 
him  the  exquisite  delight  it  formerly  did,  and 
that  his  mind  seemed  to  have  become  a  kind  of 
machine  for  grinding  general  laws  out  of  large 
collections  of  facts,  resulting  in  the  atrophy  of 
that  part  of  the  brain  on  which  the  higher  tastes 
depend.  "The  loss  of  these  tastes,"  mark  his 
words,  "  is  a  loss  of  happiness,  and  may  possi- 
bly be  injurious  to  the  intellect,  and  more  prob- 
ably to  the  moral  character,  by  enfeebling  the 
emotional  part  of  our  nature." 

Let  us  take  the  lesson  to  heart.  It  needs  to 
be  heeded ;  for,  in  the  strenuous  efforts  that  are 
now  being  put  forth,  with  the  best  of  motives, 
to  make  our  education  more  and  more  practical, 
the  importance  of  cultivating  the  aesthetic  and 
moral  faculties  is  only  too  apt  to  be  overshad- 
owed. It  is  possible  to  become  too  practical. 
"  Ruskin  speaks  of  men  so  '  practical,'  that  they 
would  turn  the  human  race  into  vegetables — 
make  the  earth  a  stable,  and  its  fruit  fodder. 
There  are  vine-dressers  and  husbandmen,"  he 
says,  "  who  love  the  corn  they  grind  and  the 
grapes  they  crush  better  than  the  gardens  of  the 
angels  upon  the  slopes  of  Eden ;  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  who  think  that  the  wood 
they  hew  and  the  water  they  diaw  are  better 
than  the  pine  forests  that  cover  the  mountains 
like  the  shadow  of  God,  and  the  great  rivers 
that  move  like  His  eternity."  For  all  such. 
Nature  speaks  in  no  intelligible  voice,  Milton's 
grand  epic  has  no  meaning  because  it  *'  proves 
nothing,"  the  healthy  and  elevating  tone  of  the 
writings  of  a  Wood  and  a  Jefferies  touches  no 
responsive  chord,  and  these  loving  interpreters 
of  nature  have  their  books  rated  "  heavy"  by 
the  trade.  "  We  observe  the  face  of  nature  so 
little,  that  the  few  enthusiasts,  who  have  come 
to  know  her.  speak  to  us,  when  they  would  de- 
scribe her  beauties,  in  an  unknown  tongue." 

The  planting  of  a  tree,  the  tender  care  be- 
stowed upon  it,  the  eager  watching  for  new  de- 
velopments in  its  growth,  the  tending  of  a 
flower-bed.  the  trainmg  of  a  vine,  will  for  many 
a  child  prove  the  "open  sesame"  into  the 
charmed  circle  of  those  forces  and  factors  of 
the  natural  world  which  purify,  refine,  and  en- 
noble the  heart  of  man.  The  process  itself 
cannot  be  indicated.  It  is  secret,  silent,  past 
finding  out.  It  is  a  growth — that  subtle  some- 
thing, which  is  forever  escaping  the  clutch  of 
the  keenest  investigator,  only  to  find  easy  access 
to  the  soul  of  him  who  hath  eyes  to  see  and 


ears  to  hear  what  is  revealed  of  the  Infinite  in 
the  finite  order  of  creation. 

Powers  there  are 
That  touch  each  other  to  the  quick — in  modes 
Which  the  gross  world  no  sense  hath  to  perceive, 
No  soul  to  dream  of. — (  Wordsworth.) 

Though  we  may  not  analyze  these  mysterious 
powers  which  touch  us  at  every  point  of  our 
natural  environment,  quickening  our  impulses, 
warming  our  affections,  exalting  our  thoughts, 
purifying  our  tastes,  enlightening  our  whole 
being,  we  know  enough  ot  them  to  prize  ihem 
at  their  full  value.  Nor  is  this  beyond  the 
range  of  the  practical.  For  what  is  more  truly, 
more  wisely  practical,  than  to  set  in  operation 
forces  and  influences  that  will  contribute  to  the 
personal  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  individ- 
ual? What  more  practical,  than  to  introduce 
into  our  homes  an  appreciative  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  the  healthful,  the  useful  in  nature  ? 
It  is  but  a  step  from  the  school  to  the  home, 
and  it  is  clearly  the  part  uf  practical  wisdom  to 
make  that  step  as  fraught  with  beneficent  results 
as  it  is  possible  to  effect  in  the  school. 

A  right  feeling  for  nature  means  infinitely 
more  than  the  planting  of  trees.  By  a  neces- 
sary law  of  association,  it  embraces  a  wide 
range  of  conditions  in  our  everyday  life.  It 
means  a  greater  exhibition  of  tenderness, 
thoughtfulness,  and  gentleness  in  our  social  in- 
tercourse ;  it  means  a  greater  regard  for  orderli- 
ness, neatness,  and  beauty  in  our  surroundings. 
A  tree  planted  needs  attention  and  care,  which 
cannot  be  bestowed  without  entering  into  the 
general  habit  of  the  planter;  it  may  need  a  box 
to  protect  it ;  the  shrub  or  bed  of  flowers  sug- 
gests the  well-kept  lawn  or  the  more  modest 
grass-plot;  and  these  in  turn  point  to  a  neat 
fence,  a  clean  yard  with  trim  walks,  a  painted 
house,  and  within,  tidy  rooms,  decorated  walls, 
pictures  and  books,  good  cheer  and  comfort. 
It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  these  things 
cannot  be,  without  affecting  wholesomely  and 
only  for  good,  the  moral  tone  of  the  family  life, 
and,  through  it,  that  of  the  community. 

And  right  here  is  opened  up  a  boundless  field 
of  usefulness  for  the  School  Director  who  de- 
sires to  do  more  than  could  be  required  of  him 
by  a  strict  construction  of  the  letter  of  the  law. 
By  looking  carefully  after  the  school  property, 
making  repairs  promptly  where  needed,  adorn- 
ing the  grounds  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers, 
applying  a  cultivated  taste  to  inside  decorations, 
not  neglecting  even  the  close  inspection  of  the 
colors  of  paint  to  be  used,  he  sets  an  example 
for  good  that  will  multiply  a  hundred  and  a 
thousand  fold  in  the  lives  of  the  children 
brought  under  his  influence.  And,  singularly 
enough,  there  is  nowhere  so  much  need  of  just 
such  an  educational  agency  as  Arbor  Day  fur- 
nishes to  the  hand  of  the  ibresighted  director, 
as  in  the  country.  Right  in  the  midst  of 
Nature's  most  lavish  display,  there  seems  to  be 
an  unaccountable  dullness  of  sensibility  for  the 
message  of  the  voices  that  are  ever  speakinjr  of 
better  things  than  the  clods  of  the  earth.  "  The 
least  sympathetic  people  are  always  those  who 
live  nearest  to  nature."     Perhaps  it  is  because 
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"  the  hard  labor  of  farming  stunts  the  imagina- 
tion, dulls  the  fancy,  and  materializes  every- 
thing." Here,  as  elsewhere,  Wordsworth's  say- 
ing holds  good,  "  The  world  is  too  much  with 
us." 

What  better  thing,  then,  can  a  public  spirited 
School  Director  do  jfor  his  district,  than  to  take 
charge  of  the  school  nearest  him,  make  it  his 
personal  concern  to  have  everything,  both  in- 
side and  outside,  gradually  brought  into  such 
excellent  condition  and  so  kept,  as  shall  make 
his  school  the  constantly  improving  model  for 
the  township  ?  Let  him  interest  the  patrons  and 
the  pupils  ;  the  teacher  can  safely  be  reckoned 
upon  for  all  that  he  or  she  can  do  under  the  in- 
spiration of  such  leadership  on  the  part  of  a 
director.  Let  him  hold  occasional  evening 
meetings  in  the  school  house,  at  which,  along 
with  spelling -matches,  and  discussions,  and 
reading  of  essays  and  appropriate  selections, 
declamations  and  singing,  a  place  on  the  pro- 
gramme shall  always  be  provided  for  a  report 
of  progress  in  the  improvement  of  the  school 
and  its  surroundings.  He  can  have  the  grounds 
enclosed,  if  unfenced;  enlarged,  if  too  small ;  he 
can  see  that  the  fence  is  neat  and  good,  white- 
washed or  painted ;  he  can  plant  good  trees  and 
shrubbery,  see  to  their  proper  care  and  protec- 
tion, and,  in  numerous  other  ways,  he  can  give 
wise  direction  to  the  slumbering  potencies  of 
child-life.  The  influence  of  this  will  spread; 
other  Directors  will  catch  his  spirit,  and  in  many 
a  district  there  will  be  awakened  a  friendly 
rivalry  of  interest  in  the  schools  and  their  sur- 
roundings, which  will  speedily  revolutionize  the 
escisting  condition  of  things. 

One  intelligent  School  Director,  who  is  gen- 
erous, enthusiastic  and  tenacious  of  his  purpose, 
can  thus  quietly  make  himself  felt  for  good,  not 
only  throughout  his  district,  but  throughout  the 
county  ;  and  though,  like  the  teacher,  he  may 
have  to  wait,  and  wait,  and  ever  wait  for  the 
due  reward  of  his  unselfish  labors,  he  will  surely 
he  remembered  in  his  community  more  for  the 
good  he  did  in  behalf  of  the  schools  than  for 
any  other  work  of  his  life,  however  long.  But 
he  must  be  willing  to  do  more  than  anybody 
else.  He  must  be  big  enough  to  say:  "This 
shall  be  done.  I  should  like  to  have  the  help 
of  everybody,  but  it  shall  be  done,  even  though 
I  have  the  help  of  nobody."  In  that  spirit  he 
will  find  others  to  help ;  but  whether  or  not,  it  is 
thus  he  should  work,  for  it  is  in  this  spirit 
that  all  the  best  work  in  the  world  is  done. 
The  school  district  that  is  blessed  with  the 
presence  and  activity  of  such  a  man,  has 
within  its  borders  a  source  of  strength  and 
power  that  is  ever  reproducing  itself  in  habits 
of'rightful  thrift,  neatness,  refinement  of  man- 
ners, social  enjoyment,  and — it  is  not  too  much 
to  add — in  piety  towards  God. 

These  things  are  among  the  graces,  the  up- 
lifting tendencies  of  a  community,  adding  to 
the  natural  advantages  of  soil,  climate,  etc., 
the  charm  of  the  amenities  of  life,  which  are 
so  intimately  connected  with  a  reverent,  loving 
regard  for  Nature  and  her  works. 

If  this  be  trite  of  the  country,  it  is  at  least 
equally  true  of  the  cities.    "  Indirectly,  through 


poetry  and  imaginative  literature,  our  boys  and 
girls  acquire  a  feeble  feeling  for  nature ;  but  it 
is  feeble,  and  it  withers  as  life  advances,  choked, 
and  smothered  by  the  superior  attractions  and 
interests  which  urban  life  presents.  By  many  a 
townsman  a  we.ek  in  the  country  can  scarcely 
be  endured — and  then  he  must  carry  his  town 
gear  with  him."  It  ought  not  so  to  be;  and 
while  Arbor  Day  will  not  do  everything  in  this 
respect,  it  will  go  a  great  way  towards  accom- 
plishing the  end  desired.  For  weeks  it  is 
anticipated,  it  looks  far  into  the  future ;  thus, 
even  its  immediate  influence  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  what  is  done  on  the  day  especially  set 
apart.  Its  spirit  will  be  found  in  full  accord 
and  sympathy  with  the  popular  sentiment  that 
has  for  some  time  been  crystallizing  in  our 
midst  in  the  direction  of  a  Public  Park. 

With  a  singular  irony  of  coincidence,  this  day, 
which  we  are  devoting  as  well  as  we  can  to  the 
conservation  of  the  wooded  interests  of  this 
city  and  county,  witnesses  the  end  of  What-Glcn 
Park.  According  to  a  recent  advertisement— 
and  in  saying  this  we  mean  no  reflection  upon 
the  owner,  who  did  only  what  almost  any  other 
man  would  have  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances— there  is  being  consummated  to-day, 
perhaps  at  this  very  hour,  the  sale  of  the  timber 
that  once  made  this  attractive  wood  an  object 
of  local  pride  and  fame.  The  glorious  trees— 
now  so  many  cedar  posts — two  hundred  cords 
of  oak  and  hickory,  etc. — to  what  a  low  estate 
have  they  fallen  !  I  cannot  afipreciate  the  full 
significance  of  this  as  many  of  you  no  doubt 
can,  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  resorting 
to  this  beautiful  grove  in  years  gone  by,  and 
whose  hearts  must  now  feel  a  pang  of"  name- 
less sorrow  "  as  they  are  flooded  with  memories 
of  the  tender  associations  that  come  welling  up 
from  the  past,  redolent  with  the  smell  of  this 
same  wood.  I  fancy  even  that  I  can  discover 
a  tone  of  sadness  underlying  the  following 
words  taken  from  a  very  matter-of-fact  para- 
graph upon  the  subject  in  one  of  our  daily 
papers:  •'  Thus,  one  by  one,  the  wooded  tracts 
within  easy  access  of  Lancaster  are  disappear- 
ing. When  will  the  city  and  citizens  secure 
enough  wooded  land  along  the  Conestoga  to 
make  a  public  park  for  Lancaster  ?"  Wicn, 
indeed  ?    It  cannot  come  too  soon  ! 

Sanitary  considerations  alone  would  be  suffi- 
ciently cogent  to  determine  the  question ;  but 
when  we  consider  the  wholesome  influence 
exerted  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  side  of  our 
life  by  what  is 

"  Throbbing  and  glancing    *    * 
In  the  reverent  heart  of  the  reverend  wood," 

there  would  seem  to  be  no  room  for  pause. 
One  thing  is  certain — ^if  it  be  not  the  high  privi- 
lege and  enviable  distinction  of  a  single  man 
or  woman  to  rise  up  to  the  emergency  of  the 
present  by  becoming  the  instrument  of  a  noble 
public  benefaction — if  it  be  not  within  the  sctdcd 
purpose  of  the  authorities  now  over  us  to  re- 
spond with  large-hearted  forethought,  by  a 
generous  enactment,  to  this  reasonable  demand 
of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment— then  wc 
may  feel  certain,  that  this  young  generation 
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which  is  passing  through  the  stimulating  educa- 
tional discipline  of  Arbor  Day  celebrations  and 
nil  that  is  involved  therein,  will  signalize  its 
entrance  upon  the  stage  of  municipal  affairs  by 
carrying  this  worthy  project  to  a  speedy  and 
successful  completion. 

But  I  hasten  to  conclude ;  and  in  doing  so, 
you  will  permit  me  once  more  to  emphasize 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  leading  thought  of 
this  day,  and  a  cardinal  one  for  all  the  teaching 
days  of  the  year.  It  is  right  to  aim  at  the  prac- 
tical ;  our  education  should  be  practical ;  but  it 
is  equally  right,  nay  our  bounden  duty,  to  see 
to  it  that  the  latent  spiritual  faculties  of  the 
child's  nature  be  not  neglected — that  all  the 
avenues  through  which  truth,  and  beauty,  and 
righteousness,  and  wisdom  may  enter  in  and 
dwell  there,  be  kept  open — that  the  emotions, 
affections,  and  sentiments  be  sedulously  fostered 
and  rightly  directed — and  that  *'  more  than  a 
perfunctory  and  passing  attention  b*e  devoted 
to  those  familiar,  yet  ever-mysterious  subjects 
which,  if  duly  pondered  and  observed,  might 
counteract  the  rampant  skepticism  and  crass 
materialism  of  the  time,  by  producing  convic- 
tion of  a  soul  in  Nature — of  that  immemorial 
manifestation,  whose  silent  revelation  intimates 
the  facility  with  which  the  Great  Artificer  min- 
gles spirit  and  matter  from  the  lowest  even  to 
the  highest.** 

Prof.  J.  C.  Gable,  one  of  the  teachers, 
upon  urgent  call  of  the  boys,  spoke  briefly : 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  greatly  impressed  by 
a  picture  of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Persia.  It  showed  great  flights  of 
massive  stone  steps,  mighty  columns,  and  wide 
pavements  of  hewn  stones.  Not  a  human  be- 
mg  anywhere,  but  instead  a  herd  of  lions, 
quietly  sauntering  over  these  same  pavements 
and  these  same  steps.  I  asked  myself  the 
question,  Why  were  these  mighty  cities  of  Per- 
sia deserted  and  why  are  they  now  uninhab- 
ited? This  land  once  "flowed  with  milk  and 
honey,"  and  supported  untold  millions  of  in- 
habitants. Why  IS  it  now  a  desert,  inhabited 
only  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  ?  The  an- 
swer to  these  questions  is,  that  the  soil  was  im- 
poverished by  constant  tillage  for  ages,  thereby 
removing  from  it  those  elements  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  vegetation.  The  forests  having 
been  cut  away  and  not  replenished,  the  earth 
was  robbed  of  the  only  natural  means  by  which 
these  elements  could  be  replenished,  and  the 
consequence  was  a  desert  as  we  see  it  now. 

Will  our  country  present  a  like  spectacle  to 
future  ages?  Will  this  "garden  spot  of  the 
Keystone  **  become  a  howling  wilderness  ?  We 
know  what  has  befallen  other  countries.  Shall 
we  profit  by  their  example  ?  That  we  have  be- 
gun to  understand  the  lesson,  is,  I  think,  evi- 
dent from  our  recently  begun  tree-planting. 

Arbor  Day  was  instituted  by  Nebraska  in 
1872.  Since  then  to  1888,  a  period  of  sixteen 
years,  there  have  been  planted  in  that  state,  as 
shown  by  the  official  figures,  355,560,000  fruit, 
shade  and  forest  trees.  A  more  recent  report 
nearly  doubles  these  figures,  but  for  the  present 
purpose  we  will  take  the  less  number.     Do  you 


understand,  355  millions,  or  71 5  trees  for  every 
inhabitant  of  that  state,  or  six  trees  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  these  United  States  ! 
This  is  the  work  of  one  state,  but  Arbor  Day  is 
now  observed  in  thirty-four  states  and  two  ter- 
ritories. Should  it  continue  to  grow  upon  the 
public  attention  in  the  future,  as  in  the  recent 
past,  there  is  little  danger  of  our  fields  losing 
their  present  fertility. 

Prof.  Carl  Matz  spoke  of  the  shaded 
roadways  of  the  region  in  Germany  in 
which  his  early  life  was  spent;  Supt.  R.  K. 
Buehrle  urged  the  importance  of  planting 
trees  adapted  to  the  locality,  and  that  in- 
formation should  be  given  as  to  this  matter 
on  proper  occasions,  that  the  work  done 
may  be  as  effective  as  possible ;  and  Mr. 
Wm.  McCorasey,  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Board  of  School  Di- 
rectars,  spoke  strongly  in  approval  of  the 
work  of  the  schools,  the  value  of  the  impres- 
sions made  and  the  lessons  imparted  in  the 
observance  of  Arbor  day,  and  expressed  his 
great  enjoyment  of  the  programme  of  the 
day.  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  principal  of  the 
school,  also  spoke  as  follows : 

REMARKS   OF   MR.   MC'CASKEY. 

The  people  of  a  certain  locality  in  Japan,  it 
is  said,  love  to  tell  this  story  of  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  road  in  the  Japanese  Empire. 
When  the  great  general  and  law  giver  lyecsasu 
died,  his  former  tributary  princes  vied  with  one 
another  in  rich  mortuary  gifts  to  perpetuate  his 
memory.  One  daimio,  loving  and  loyal,  in- 
stead of  the  customary  gift  of  rare  bronze  or 
wrought  stone,  to  honor  his  dead  lord,  gave  from 
his  forest  land,  thousands  of  cryptomeria  trees, 
which  he  wisely  knew  would  be  an  ever-grow- 
ing delight  for  generations  in  a  densely-popu- 
lated region. 

These  young  trees,  which  were  then  but  eigh- 
teen inches  or  more  in  height,  he  planted  at 
equal  distances  along  the  two  roads  leading 
to  Nikko,  where  the  body  of  the  dead  prince  was 
interred.  Two  hundred  years  have  passed,  and 
the  trees,  so  small  when  planted,  are  giants  now 
whose  branches  interlock  across  the  wide  road- 
way, presenting  to  the  traveler  in  either  direc- 
tion a  vista  of  green  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  Extending  for  thirty  miles  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  for  twenty  miles  in  another,  these 
rows  of  noble  trees  meet  seven  miles  from  the 
temple  where  lie  the  ashes  of  the  honored  dead, 
and  for  this  last  seven  miles  a  double  row  of 
trees  is  found  on  each  side  of  the  roadway.  In 
describing  this  unique  and  very  beautiful  tri- 
bute of  respect  and  affection,  a  recent  traveler 
says: 

"  Many  who  visit  Nikko  may  forget  the  love- 
liness of  the  mountain  scenery,  the  waterfalls 
and  rushing  streams,  the  carving  and  gilding  of 
the  temples,  the  soft,  low  tone  of  the  bells,  the 
odor  of  incense  and  the  chanting  of  priests, 
but  few  will  forget  their  twenty  miles'  ride  be- 
neath the  over-arching  branches  of  the  stately 
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trees.  What  more  beautiful  memorial  could  be 
suggested  than  this,  which  benefits  rich  and 
poor,  prince  and  coolie,  alike,  while  mere 
bronze  lanterns  and  costly  but  dead  memorial 
stones  are  of  no  service  except  as  reminders  of 
a  bygone  age  ?'* 

These  trees  have  been  growing  for  two  cen- 
turies ;  a  half  dozen  generations  have  enjoyed 
their  coolness,  their  beauty,  their  refreshing  to 
tired  eyes  and  weary  limbs ;  and  they  will  be 
the  delight  of  generations  to  come.  Surely  the 
man  who  planted  them  or  caused  them  to  be 
planted,  deserves  no  mean  place  in  Paradise — 
with  its  "  sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood." 
its  flowing  waters,  pleasant  airs,  and  gently 
waving  trees,  vocal  with  the  music  of  birds  that 
haunt  their  branches !  For  what  is  Paradise  in 
the  original  but  Park  f  And  thai  which  is  seen 
by  the  eye  of  faith  in  the  celestial  realm  has  its 
counterpart  terrestrial  in  the  very  thing  we  need 
within  easy  reach,  by  railroad  or  street  car  lines, 
of  Lancaster. 

We  are  admirably  situated  for  the  creation  of 
a  number  of  delightful  parks,  all  easy  of  access. 
The  Conestoga  winds  about  us,  on  the  east  and 
south,  in  such  manner  that,  for  several  miles  of 
its  course,  it  is  not,  at  its  greatest  distance,  more 
than  two  miles  from  the  city.  Its  banks  within 
this  distance  afford  all  the  variety  of  steep  as- 
cent, gently  sloping  hillside,  and  broad  meadow 
land.  Fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hence,  these 
rare  natural  advantages  will  be  utilized  to  in- 
crease greatly  the  attractions  of  Lancaster  as  a 
place  of  residence.  These  slopes,  compara- 
tively useless  for  tillage,  will  be  replanted,  and 
tracts  now  thought  to  be  too  valuable  to  be  con- 
verted into  pleasure  grounds  for  the  general 
public  will  be  added  by  men  wiser  than  our- 
selves in  their  far-reaching  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  city. 

From  Graeffs  Landing  on  the  south,  to 
Binkley's  Bridge  on  the  New  Holland  turnpike, 
there  will  be  delightful  drives  on  both  sides  of 
the  Conestoga,  corresponding  to  the  famous 
Wissahickon  drive  near  Philadelphia.  The  fa- 
vorite park  will  probably  lie  in  the  bend  of  the 
river  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Graeffs  bridge 
to  the  Woodward  Hill  Cemetery.  Woodward 
Rock  and  the  hillside  south  of  the  Crema- 
torium, both  of  which  lie  within  this  area,  are 
yet  covered  with  trees,  the  rest  of  the  tract 
named  needing  to  be  replanted.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  stream,  reached  by  frequent 
bridges,  all  of  the  grand  sweep  of  Media  Hill 
will  be  included,  with  such  strip  of  land,  broad 
or  narrow,  added  as  may  seem  desirable  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  city  and  the 
surrounding  country,  and  extending  up  the 
stream  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  or  more  to 
or  beyond  Reigart's  Landing,  and  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  of  the  centre  of  the  city. 

The  high  bluff  at  Rockford  (Indian  Hill)  will 
again  be  wooded,  as  we  knew  it  when  we  gath- 
ered the  columbine  and  the  **  shooting  star  *• 
from  its  clefts  and  crevices  forty  years  ago  ;  and 
the  tract  of  woodland  at  Rocky  Springs,  near  by, 
will,  we  trust,  be  kept  as  it  always  has  been — 
primeval  forest.  To  the  rear  of  the  almshouse, 
which  the  great  bend  of  the  stream  here  throws 


between  Indian  Hill  and  Rocky  Springs,  and  ex- 
tending up  the  stream  towards  the  City  Mill,  is 
a  tract  which  should  also  be  an  open  woodland. 
It  would  be  a  pleasant  park,  easy  of  access  to  a 
very  large  part  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  aty.as 
would  a  part  of  Wheatland  to  those  living  in 
the  West  End — which  tract  should  of  course 
include  the  grove  of  noble  forest  trees  yet 
standing  on  the  farm  of  the  late  President 
Buchanan,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Willson. 

The  small  park  adjoining  the  reservoir,  which 
has  been  suggested  and  urged  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  our  authorities  by  the  local  press  and 
public  sentiment,  should  inaugurate  this  new 
line  of  city  improvement.  If  opened  during 
the  present  season,  it  may  with  propriety  be 
regarded  the   "  Washington  Centennial  Park." 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad  bridge  anoth*^ 
fine  park  can  be  located,  which  should  extend 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream  and  both  north  and 
south  of  fhc  railroad.  The  new  water  works 
would  be  included  in  this  park.  The  stream  could 
be  crossed  at  this  point  by  low  foot-bridges  at- 
tached on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  railroad  bridge. 
The  woods  yet  standing  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream  should  be  preserved,  and  much  other 
plantmg  done  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible. 
The  recent  generous  offer  of  Mr.  B.  J.  McGrann 
should  be  accepted  upon  the  conditions  named 
by  the  gentleman  and  a  beginning  made  here 
of  such  improvement  along  the  Conestoga 
in  the  wav  of  parks  and  drives  as  will  not  be 
completed  in  the  next  hundred  years. 

Why  should  not  the  city  gradually  secure 
title  by  gift  or  by  purchase,  to  such  places  along 
the  stream  as  seem  most  desirable  for  the  pur- 
pose named,  and  open  them  to  tree-planting? 
The  schools  can  be  encouraged  from  year  to 
year  to  do  their  part  towards  such  planting. 
And  why  should  not  this  matter  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  standing  Committee  on  Parks* — two  mem- 
bers of  the  same  from  each  branch  of  our  City 
Councils,  two  citizens  not  members  of  Councils 
appointed  by  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  the  Mayor 
himself  ex -officio  chairman  of  the  committee— 
or  any  other  committee,  committees,  or  com- 
mission, however  constituted  or  organized,  that 
shall  be  able  to  begin  and  carry  forward  the 
work  needed  to  be  done  in  this  important  direc- 
tion? 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  Arbor  Day  work 
has  just  begun  in  Lancaster — and  that  the  view 
broadens  as  we  gaze  upon  it.  Shaded  streets, 
shaded  roadways,  and  an  era  of  public  parks, 
developed  largely  through  the  aid  and  influence 
of  the  street  railway  lines,  are  all  before  us. 

A  word  for  the  Boys*  High  School :  This  is  the 
tenth  planting  by  the  school — ^the  first  having 
been  in  the  fall  preceding  the  appoiutment  of 
our  first  Arbor  Day— in  each  of  which  the  num- 
ber of  trees  planted  by  the  boys  and  the  teach- 
ers has  exceeded  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  school.  Our  present  plantmg,  during  the 
past  ten  days,  has  been  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  trees,  including  a  row  of  fine  horse 
chestnuts  with  tree  boxes,  planted  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Smeych,  upon  the  order  of  the  first 
class,  at  the  corner  of  Prince  and  Orange  streets, 
and  named  their  Washington  Centennial  trees. 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  May,  1889. 

THE  annual  examinations  of  the  several 
State  Normal  Schools  will  be  held  as 
follows : 

May  28. — Afansfie/d:  Prof.  Durling,  Supts. 
Transeau  and  Black. 

June  4. —  West  Chester:  Prof.  Lyte,  Supts. 
Blotter  and  Gotwals.  Shippensburg :  Prof. 
Eldon,  Supts.  Brumbaugh  and  Cessna.  Clar- 
ion :  Prof.  Noss,  Supts.  Hughes  and  Putnam. 

June  ii. — Edinboro' :  Prof.  Philips,  Supts. 
Babcock  and  McCleery.  Lock  Haven :  Prof. 
Schaeffer.  Supts.  Savage  and  Kies.  Blooms* 
burg:  Prof.  Davis,  Supts.  Hermann  and 
McGinnes. 

June  iZ.^KutztoTvn :  Prof.  Cooper,  Supts. 
Weiss  and  Keck.  California:  Prof.  Morrow, 
Supts.  Herrington  and  WaychofT.  Indiana: 
Prof.  Waller,  Supts.  Hugus  and  Bowser. 

June  25. — Millersville:  Prof.  Thomas,  Supts. 
Brenneman  and  Snoke. 

Superintendents  of  the  several  Normal  School 
Districts  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  exam- 
inations in  their  respective  districts.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners will  be  paid  by  the  State.  No  one 
appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Board  can  be 
absent  without  securing  the  services  ot  another 
person,  of  the  same  class,  and  all  such  changes 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Each  student  must  receive  four  affirma- 
tive votes  out  of  five  in  order  to  graduate. 

The  following  rules  concerning  the  examina- 
tions will  be  in  force:  i.  The  examination  must 
be  strictly  private,  no  person  being  admitted 
except  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  2.  The  voting  must  be  done 
by  ba^ot.  3.  The  result  of  examinations  must 
be  announced  by  the  President  of  the  Board. 

The  order  of  examinations  will  be  as  follows : 

1.  A  careful  written  examination  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches:  First — Mathematics,  includ- 
mg  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Sec- 
ond— Natural  Sciences,  including  Natural  Phil- 
osophy, Botany  and  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Third — Language,  including  Spelling,  Reading, 
Grammar,  Rhetoric  and  the  elements  of  Latin. 
Fourth — Historical  Sciences^  including  Geog- 
raphy, History  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Fifth— /V^- 
fessional  Studies,  including  Mental  Philosophy, 
Methods  of  Instruction  and  School  Economy. 

2.  A  special  examination  in  Drawing,  Vocal 
Music  and  Book-keeping.  No  student  who  has 
not  studied  these  branches  to  the  extent  re- 
quired, and  for  the  length  of  time  named  in  the 
course  of  study,  can  graduate. 

Normal  School  Principals  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  make  a  thorough,  personal,  prelim- 
inary examination  of  the  classes,  in  their  several 
schools,  and  to  drop  all  students  not  fully  pre- 
pared, both  in  scholarship  and  teaching  skill. 

To  facilitate  these  examinations,  each  school 


is  requested  to  provide  its  class  with  a  room  fur- 
nished with  desks,  a  blackboard  upon  which 
questions  may  be  written,  and  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  unruled  paper  in  half  sheets,  about  eight 
by  ten  inches  m  size,  clasps  for  fastening  the 
sheets  together,  aud  suitable  pencils  for  writing. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
hopes  to  find  at  all  the  schools  the  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  several  Boards  of  Exam- 
iners which  have  held  sessions  at  these  schools, 
including  complete  lists  of  all  students  recom- 
mended for  examination,      e^  £^  Higbee, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction, 


TO  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendents 
should  be  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  not  later  than  July  i.  The  manu- 
script should  be  carefully  prepared,  written  on 
one  side  only,  and  in  length  the  reports  must 
not  exceed  six  hundred  words.  As  there  are  so 
many  reports  to  be  printed,  brevity  is  very  de- 
sirable. 


SUPERINTENDENT  APPOINTED. 


Supt  Thomas  W.  Arird,  of  Warren  county, 
forwarded  his  resignation  to  take  effect  April 
15.  1889.  The  resignation  has  been  accepted, 
and  Mr.  H.  M.  Putnam,  of  Warren,  has  been 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 


ORPHAN  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 


Dbpartmbnt  Soldibrs'  Orphan  Schools.     ) 
Hakrisburg,  April  to,  i88g.        j 

To  the  Principals  and  Managers  of  the 
Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  and  Homes  : 

The  examinations  of  the  schools  will  be  held 
on  the  several  dates  following.  They  will  be 
conducted  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  In- 
spectors and  will  begin  promptly  at  nine  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  days  named :  Uniontown, 
Tuesday,  April  30th ;  St.  Paul's  Orphan  Home, 
Butler,  Thursday,  May  2d ;  Mercer,  Friday,  May 
3d;  McAllisterville,  Tuesday,  May  7th ;  Tressler 
Orphan  Home,  Loysville,  Wednesday,  May  8th ; 
White  Hall,  Thursday,  May  9th;  Mount  Joy. 
Friday,  May  loth;  Chester  Springs,  Monday, 
May  13th;  Harford,  Wednesday,  May  15th; 
Mansfield,  Friday,  May  17th  ;  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Institute,  Philadelphia,  Wednesday,  May  22d. 

The  examinations  may  continue  as  many 
days  as  those  directly  controlling  them  shall 
deem  advisable,  but  the  time  of  holding  each 
examination  must  be  made  to  include  the  day 
of  visitation  of  the  State  officers.  Said  officers 
will  conduct  the  examinations,  calling  upon 
such  persons  to  assist  them  as  they  may  deem 
proper:  and  it  is  hereby  directed  that  the  ex- 
amination of  the  lower  classes  be  limited  to 
some  one  branch  of  instruction,  reserving  mos 
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of  the  time  for  a  more  general  examination  of 
the  higher  classes,  or  classes  containing  pupils 
soon  to  leave  the  institutions. 

The  reports  of  the  examinations  will  be  made 
out  by  the  officers  of  the  several  Schools  and 
Homes,  and  forwarded  to  this  Department.  No 
regular  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  In- 
dustrial School  and  Church  Home,  Philadel- 
phia. These  institutions,  however,  will  be 
visited  and  carefully  inspected  as  heretofore. 

An  invitation  is  extended  the  Governor  to  be 
present  at  as  many  of  the  examinations  as  his 
official  duties  will  permit.  Commander  Thos. 
J.  Stewart,  Department  of  Pennsylvania  G.  A. 
R.  and  Staff,  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  as 
many  of  the  examinations  as  will  suit  their  con- 
venience. The  superintendents  of  schools  and 
principals  of  State  Normal  Schools  will  take 
part  in  the  examinations  held  in  their  respective 
districts.  An  exhibition  of  industrial  skill  and 
military  drill  will  form  a  feature  of  the  exami- 
nations.. Drawing  and  copy  books  should  be 
ready  for  inspection. 

The  examinations  will  be,  as  heretofore,  pub- 
lic, and  the  authorities  of  the  several  schools 
are  requested  to  invite  especially  the  presence 
of  superintendents,  directors  and  teachers  of 
common  schools,  members  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  old  soldiers  and  sailors,  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  judges  of  the  courts, 
clergymen,  editors  and  such  other  citizens  of 
the  several  localities  as  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  work  of  education  as  conducted  in 
these  schools. 

Arrangements  should  be  perfected  so  that  the 
examinations  may  commence  promptly  at  the 
hour  named.  Pupils  must  resume  their  studies 
after  the  examinations  are  concluded,  and  con- 
tinue in  unbroken  attendance  until  vacation. 

An  act  now  before  the  Legislature  provides 
for  the  transfer  of  the  management  of  the 
schools  to  a  Commission.  As  this  contemplated 
change  is  to  take  effect  on  June  i,  the  time  and 
regulations  for  vacation  will  be  withiii  the  juris- 
diction of  the  said  Commission,  and  will  be  duly 
announced  at  a  future  date. 

E.  E.  HiGBEE, 

Superintendent, 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Berks — Supt.  Keck :  An  interesting  Local 
Institute  was  held  at  Boyertown.  The  hall  was 
crowded  at  each  session.  Bern  township  en- 
larged the  school-rooms  at  West  Leesport,  and 
put  in  improved  patent  furniture.  Maiden  creek 
put  a  set  of  Mitchell's  outline  maps  into  each  of 
Its  schools.  Spring  township  was  obliged  to 
open  two  additional  schools,  and  Lower  Heidel- 
berg one.  The  Weitzelville  school  has  been 
supplied  with  patent  furniture.  Colebrookdale 
erected  an  excellent  school  house  in  the  Landis 
district.  It  is  supplied  with  natural  slate  and 
improved  furniture.  Lower  Heidelberg  erected 
two  strictly  first-class  school-houses ;  both  stand 
on  high  ground,  are  properly  lighted  and  venti- 
lated, and  furnished  with  patent  furniture  and 
natural  slate. 


Blair. — In  the  March  number  of  The  Jour- 
nal there  occurs  an  error  which  needs  con-cc- 
tion.  The  fine  school  property  at  Tyrone  is 
valued  at  four  thousand  dollars;  the  correct 
valuation  is  at  least  y^r/y  thousand.  One  of  the 
figures  was  omitted. — Ed. 

Bucks — Supt.  Slotter:  Local  Institutes  were 
held  at  Langhorne  and  at  Centre  Hill.  Both 
were  well  attended.  The  instruction  given  was 
practical — profitable  to  both  teachers  and 
patrons.  Ten  of  the  thirty-nine  districts  in  our 
county  close  their  schools  this  month  (March); 
in  only  three  others  is  the  term  less  than  nine 
months. 

Cambria — Supt.  Leech:  Good  Local  Insti- 
tutes were  held  at  Woodvale,  Summerhill, 
Loretto,  and  St.  Augustine.  The  prize  offered 
by  Director  Empfield  for  the  best  speller  in 
Blacklick  township,  was  awarded  to  Miss 
Maggie  Hite,  who  missed  only  three  out  of  one 
hundred  very  difficult  words.  Other  rewards 
were  given  by  an  ex-teacher  and  the  county 
Superintendent.  Many  of  the  Boards  in  the 
county  have  furnished  their  schools  with  excel- 
lent charts.  We  hope  this  will  be  contagious 
until  every  teacher  is  furnished  with  proper  ap- 
paratus. A  number  of  our  schools  have  been 
presented  with  American  flags  by  the  P.  O.  S. 
of  A.  and  the  American  Mechanics. 

Cameron — Supt.  Pearsall:  The  Shippen 
school  board  has  let  the  contract  for  a  substan- 
tial frame  school-house  in  the  Chadwick  sub- 
district.  There  will  be  a  graduating  class  in  the 
Emporium  High  School  at  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent term.  The  course  is  difficult,  including 
Latin,  German,  and  the  sciences.  Only  three 
are  in  the  class. 

Carbon — Supt.  Snyder:  The  teachers,  as  a 
rule,  have  been  doing  good  work,  and  many  of 
them,  excellent  work.  Many  of  the  school  prop- 
erties have  been  much  improved  during  the  last 
year.  The  directors  of  Franklin  township  have 
refitted  and  repainted  most  of  their  school  build- 
ings, besides  erecting  a  good  one-room  house  at 
Beltzville;  they  deserve  much  credit  for  the 
work  done  by  them  during  the  last  year.  The 
Kidder  township  directors  have  been  wide- 
awake also,  and  have  improved  a  number  of 
their  school  buildings.  Great  interest  has  been 
manifested  by  both  teachers  and  citizens  in  the 
Local  Institutes  this  year.  A  very  large  joint 
Local  Institute  was  held  at  Slatington  in  Jan- 
uary. At  Lansford  the  Lyceum  Hall  proved 
entirely  too  small  to  accommodate  all  who  de- 
sired to  attend  the  Institute  held  there.  Rev. 
Krecker,  in  an  interesting  evening  lecture,  told 
the  story  of  his  "  Rambles  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.'*  The  noted  Welsh  choir  of  Lansford 
gave  us  some  excellent  music.  The  instruction 
was  of  .the  very  best.  So  much  good  is  now 
being  accomplished  by  these  meetings,  that 
very  few  teachers  feel  that  they  can  afiford  to 
miss  any  of  them,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
most  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  are  found 
attending  them. 

Centre-— Supt.  Wolf:  The  pupils  of  the 
Bellefonte  High  School  are  collecting  a  library, 
and  at  a  recent  entertainment  realized  between 
forty  and  fifty  dollars  for  this  purpose.    The 
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Shope  school-house,  in  Boggs  township,  was 
burned  in  January,  the  fire  being  of  incendiary 
origin.  The  Board  immediately  began  prep- 
arations for  a  new  house,  which  is  nearly  reaay 
for  occupation.  The  Philipsburg  High  School 
has  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  with  exper- 
iments, by  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  borough. 

Chester — Supt.  Walton:  London  Grove 
township  has  supplied  each  of  its  eleven 
schools  with  slate  black-boards.  Physiological 
charts  have  also  been  introduced  into  the 
schools  of  the  district. 

Crawford — Supt.  Sturdevant;  Sixteen  suc- 
cessful Local  Institutes  have  been  held  during 
the  past  winter.  A  few  more  districts  are  pro- 
gressive enough  to  try,  this  year,  continuous 
terms,  instead  of  scattering  their  forces  on  two 
terms.  A  number  of  our  teachers  are  planning 
to  attend  summer  Normal  Schools. 

Cumberland. — Supt.  Beitzel:  Four  educa- 
tional meetings  were  held  during  the  month, — 
Dickinson,  Monroe,  West  Pennsboro',  and  Mid- 
dlesex, with  a  large  attendance  at  each.  The 
schools  in  the  country  districts  are  about  all 
closed.  We  are  called  upon  to  chronicle  the 
death  of  Mr.  Isaac  N.  Fry,  which  occurred  about 
the  middle  of  the  month.  He  was  an  earnest  and 
faithful  member  of  the  Frankford  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, and  his  loss  is  deeply  felt  in  the  community. 

Franklin. — Supt.  Slyder:  The  schools  in 
the  rural  districts  are  nearly  all  closed;  many 
of  them  closed  with  entertainments  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  The  money  derived  from  these 
entertainments  was  invested  in  books  for  libra- 
ries. Upon  the  whole,  we  have  had  a  very  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  school- term. 

Fulton. — Supt.  Peck :  None  of  our  schools  are 
kept  open  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months, 
and  they  all  close  about  the  ist  of  April.  This 
spring  finds  an  unusually  large  number  of  our 
teachers,  after  their  winter's  work,  entering  a 
State  Normal  School.  During  the  past  year 
Taylor  township  erected  a  very  substantial 
frame  bulding,  and  furnished  it  with  patent  fur- 
niture. One  more  new  house  is  needed,  and 
then  Taylor  will  have  the  best  houses  in  the 
county.  Belfast  will  build  a  new  house  this 
year.  Three  or  four  local  Normal  schools  will 
be  held  within  the  county  during  the  summer. 

Indiai^a. — Supt.  Cochran:  By  a  vote  of  the 
citizens,  the  School  Board  of  West  Indiana  has 
received  authority  to  issue  bonds  for  the  sum  of 
|] 0,000,  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing an  addition  to  their  school -house.  The 
building  will  be  a  two-story  brick,  with  one  large 
room  fur  a  chapel,  and  eight  recitation  rooms. 
It  will  be  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Smead 
system.  This  will  be  the  best  school  building 
in  the  county.  We  will  have  the  usual  number 
of  select  schools  during  the  summer.  Our 
country  schools,  after  a  most  prosperous  term, 
have  closed,  and  the  majority  of  the  teachers 
arc  now  in  the  Normal  and  other  training 
schools  of  the  county.  The  McCrea  school- 
house,  in  Black  Lick  township,  was  burned 
down  some  time  since.  It  was  evidently  the 
work  of  an  incendiary.  There  will  hkely  be 
two  new  houses  erected  in  this  section*  as  the 
district  is  very  large.    Interesting  educational 


meetings  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  In  this  work  the  northern  end  of  the 
county  takes  the  lead.  Good  work  is  accom- 
plished at  these  gatherings. 

Lackawanna. — Supt.  Davis:  Dalton  Inde- 
pendent district  has  just  completed  arrange- 
ments for  a  4,000  school  building,  and  the  work 
upon  same  has  already  been  commenced. 

Lebanon. — Supt.  Snoke :  The  supervision  of 
the  schools  of  this  county  under  Supt.  Boden- 
horn,  deceased,  was  approved  by  all  warm 
friends  of  education,  and,  therefore,  I  contem- 
plate no  change  in  the  plan  of  his  administra- 
tion. The  entire  county  recognizes  in  the  death 
of  Supt.  Bodenhorn  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most 
faithful  educational  workers.  His  funeral  was 
one  of  the  largest,  and  probably  the  largest, 
ever  held  at  Annville,  his  place  of  residence  and 
burial.  After  the  funeral  services,  the  teachers 
assembled  in  the  Reformed  church  and  honored 
his  memory  by  passing  a  series  of  appropriate 
resolutions. 

Lehigh. — Supt.  Knauss:  In  many  of  the 
schools  in  the  rural  districts  examinations  were 
held  during  the  month,  with  a  good  attendance 
of  parents  and  other  friends  of  education. 
These  examinations  are  conducted  by  the 
teachers  at  the  request  of  the  Board,  who  fix  the 
date  for  each  examination  in  the  district.  The 
districts  making  this  requirement  are  Hanover, 
Salisbury,  Upper  Sancon,  Whitehall,  N.  White- 
hall, and  S.  Whitehall.  Many  of  the  teachers 
in  other  districts  hold  examinations  voluntarily. 
A  number  of  private  schools  will  be  organized 
and  kept  open  during  a  part  of  the  summer. 

Luzerne. — Supt.  Coughlin:  Four  institutes 
were  held  in  February,  at  Nescopeck,  Hazleton, 
Irish  Lane,  and  Conyngham.  I  find  the  schools 
in  good  condition.  Vocal  music  is  more  gener- 
ally introduced  than  ever  before.  Considerable 
attention  is  given  to  industrial  work  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  schools. 

Lycoming.  —  Supt.  Lose :  The  County 
Teachers*  Association  was  held  at  Picture 
Rocks,  March  8th  and  9th.  Nine  papers  were 
read  and  discussed.  In  addition  to  the  teachers 
from  all  parts  of  the  county,  many  citizens  and 
directors  from   the  nearer    districts  attended. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  prepared  the 
following  programme  of  topics  for  the  Directors' 
Convention  to  be  held  at  Williamsport,  May 
4th :  text-books ;  attendance  of  pupils ;  school- 
houses,  furniture  and  apparatus ;  selection  of 
teachers. 

McKean.— Supt.  Eckles:  Additional  appa- 
ratus has  been  purchased  by  nearly  every 
school  board  in  the  county,  and  there  is  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  school 
work.  One  more  township  has  decided  to  give 
up  the  "  two  short-term"  "plan  for  the  "single 
long-term.'*  Others  will  follow  soon.  We  have 
but  six  townships  now  that  need  to  make  the 
change. 

Monroe. — Supt.  Paul :  Most  of  our  schools 
are  closing.  They  have  made  marked  pro- 
gress during  the  term.  Teachers,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  have  done  their  work  well. 
Everything  seems  encouraging  for  the  future 
educational  interests  of  the  county. 
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Montgomery.— Supt.  Hoffecker:  A  local 
institute  was  held  at  Uatboro,  March  15  and  16. 
It  was  the  best  attended  and  most  enthusiastic 
meeting  of  the  kind  yet  held  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  county. 

Northumberland. — Supt.  Bloom :  Two  in- 
teresting local  institutes  were  recently  held  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  county ;  one  at  Kehres', 
the  other  at  Stone  Valley.  The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  music,  essays,  recitations,  addresses, 
and  discussions.  The  interest  manifested  by 
the  teachers  and  patrons  in  the  wellfare  of  the 
schools  is  very  creditable ;  and  the  work  done 
at  the  meetings  was  very  satisfactory. 

Perry. — Supt.  Aumiller:  Nearly  all  the 
schools  have  closed  during  the  month.  The 
term  thus  brought  to  an  end  was  characterized 
by  earnest  and  effective  work.  The  Blooms- 
field  Academy  opens  with  a  large  number  of 
students.  Many  teachers  will  be  in  attendance 
at  the  various  normal  schools.  Select  schools 
will  be  opened  at  Eshcol,  Millerstown,  Duncan- 
non,  Marysville,  and  most  likely  at  one  or  more 
points  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  educational  forces  of  the 
county  will  not  all  sleep  during  the  summer. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Herman:  I  spent  a  few 
days  very  profitably  at  the  Bloomsburg  Normal 
School.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the 
working  of  the  institution.  From  present  indi- 
cations we  will  have  normal  terms  at  four  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  county  this  spring.  Most 
of  the  schools  have  closed. 

Union. — Supt.  Johnson:  Two  young  ladies 
completed  the  course  of  study  in  the  Hartleton 
graded  school  this  month,  and  received  diplo- 
mas. The  exercises  were  held  in  the  Lutheran 
church  and  proved  very  interesting.  The 
trustees  of  Bucknell  College  have  decided  to 
offer  the  advantages  of  a  special  course  for 
teachers  this  spring. 

Venango. — Supt.  Lord  :  The  local  institutes 
held  this  month  at  Rouseville,  Cooperstown, 
Utica,  and  Pleasant ville,  were  very  largely  at- 
tended by  teachers  and  others.  They  were  all 
earnest,  enthusiastic  meetings.  Every  subject 
on  the  different  programmes  was  fully  discussed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  the  director, 
and  the  parent.  Most  of  our  schools  have  been 
doing  excellent  work  this  term,  but  quite  a 
large  number  were  so  badly  broken  up  by  epi- 
demic diseases,  that  their  usefullness  was  sadly 
interferred  with. 

Bethlehem.— Supt.  Farquhar:  The  atten- 
dance of  pupils  is  good.  In  most  cases,  the  ex- 
aminations are  giving  satisfactory  results.  Our 
Teachers'  Library  is  slowly  increasing ;  Welch's 
psychology  was  the  last  addition. 

Chambeusburg. — Supt.  Hockenberry:  From  a 
careful  and  laborious  examination  of  the  school 
work  done  in  the  several  grades,  coupled  with  re- 
ports made  by  the  members  of  the  Board.  I  find 
that  very  excellent  work  is  being  done  by  nearly 
every  one  of  our  thirty-three  teachers.  Our 
language  work  in  the  lower  and  middle  grades 
is  without  doubt  one  hundred  per-cent  better 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  grammar 
and  high  schools,  technical  grammar  is  very 
successfully  taught. 


Columbia. — Supt.  Hoffman:  One  session  of 
the  borough  Institute  was  held  at  which  all  of 
our  teachers  were  present.  Questions  per- 
taining to  our  work  were  discussed  with  anima- 
tion. Excellent  woik  is  being  done  in  all 
departments.  The  results  in  music,  under  the 
existing  circumstances  are  very  gratifying.  Our 
Board  has  engaged  a  through  musician  to  give 
the  teachers  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  music. 

McKeesport. — Supt.  Shanor:  I  assumed 
charge  of  the  schools  of  this  city,  March.  18,  '89. 
I  found  the  schools  in  a  most  excellent  condi- 
tion, with  a  force  of  very  efficient  teachers.  I 
found  the  most  modern  and  advanced  methods 
in  successful  operation  in  all  the  schools,  and  a 
perfect  system  throughout. 

Meadville.— Supt.  Hotchkiss:  Miss  A.  J. 
Huidekoper  proposed  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
to  give  ;^35o  toward  maintaining  a  cooking 
school  during  next  year,  if  they  would  appro- 
priate the  balance  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
The  proposition  was  accepted  and  the  necessary 
arrangements  will  in  due  time  be  completed. 

Norristown.  —  bupt.  Gotwals:  The  new 
Noble  Street  school  building  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  is  now  ready  to  be  occupied.  This 
may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  first-class  building  in 
every  respect.  The  rooms  are  large,  with  suf- 
ficient light,  and  heated  by  the  Smead,  Wills  & 
Co.  system. 

Steelton. —  Supt.  McGinnes:  A  very  suc- 
cessful local  Institute  was  held  in  February. 
A  prominent  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
excellent  class  drills  given  by  several  of  our 
teachers.  Among  those  present  from  a  distance 
who  rendered  valuable  aid  were  Hon.  John  Q. 
Stewart  and  Prof.  Barton. 

West  Chester. — Supt.  Starkweather:  A  de- 
partment for  manual  training  was  opened  by 
the  directors,  March  4th.  Suitable  benches  and 
tools  were  provided  for  classes  of  eighteen,  and 
a  complete  instructor  has  been  appomted. 

York.— Supt.  Shelley:  The  work  of  the 
schools  is  steadily  progressing.  The  spirit  of 
our  Board  of  Control  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
they  in  no  respect  interfere  with  the  legitimate 
duties  of  the  Superintendent,  giving  nim  the 
widest  latitude  and  control  ot  his  own  time. 
either  in  home  work  or  visitation  of  schools 
abroad.  Reading  tests  have  shown  a  marked 
gain  in  results.  Every  reading  exercise  is 
made  a  thought-getting  exercise. 

Hazel  Twp.  Luzerne  Co., — Supt.  Fallon:  Our 
night  schools  closed  after  a  very  successful  tenn 
of  three  months.  They  were  well  attended  and 
much  interest  was  manifested  by  the  pupils. 
The  length  of  our  term  has  not  yet  been  deter^ 
mined.  It  will  be  at  least  nine  months,  but  x  is 
hoped  by  all  that  the  funds  will  permit  ten  months. 

Plymouth  Twp.,  (Luzerne  Co.)— Supt. 
Gildea :  The  teachers  of  the  First  Luzerne  I>is> 
trict,  which  includes  this  township,  held  a  very 
successful  Joint  Local  Institute  in  Luzerne  bor- 
ough. About  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers 
were  in  attendance.  The  hospitable  residents 
entertained  the  visiting  teachers  right  royally, 
free  of  charge,  during  the  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable sessions. 
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A  History  of  Eighteenth  Century  Litera- 
ture (1660- 1 7 80).  By  Edmund  Gosse,  M.  A* 
New  York:  Macmillan  6*  Co.  pp,  41  j,  $1-75' 
About  a  year  ago  we  took  occasion  to  commend  to 
oar  readers  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.*s  plan  of  issu- 
ing a  history  of  English  Literature  in  such  wise  that 
each  great  period  should  be  the  work  of  some 
specially  qualified  and  recognized  authority  on  that 
particular  period.  The  first  of  the  four  volumes  that 
are  to  cover  the  entire  field  is  not  yet  issued  ;  it  is  to 
be  OD  the  literature  before  the  Elizabethan  age,  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke  is  sure  to 
be  most  excellent.  To  the  second  volume  treating 
of  the  Elizabethan  Literature  we  have  already  called 
attention.  The  third  just  issued,  and  now  before  us, 
is  by  Prof.  Gosse,  who  as  a  historian  and  critic  of  the 
eighteenth  century  literature,  has  probably  no  peer  in 
England.  The  volume  follows  the  same  general 
plan  as  the  preceding  one  by  Mr.  Saintsbury,  that  is, 
it  is  first  and  last  a  eriiical  history.  In  its  easy,  lucid 
style,  it  is  superior  to  Mr.  Saintsbury's  work,  and  will 
be  read  with  interest,  not  only  by  the  student,  but  by 
the  general  reader.  Another  advantage  it  has  is  the 
attention  it  pays  to  the  chronology  of  the  works  of 
the  writers  of  whom  it  treats.  Though  we  do  not 
agree  with  the  author's  estimate  even  of  such  leading 
writers  as  Dryden,  Pope,  Swift,  and  Addison,  to  say 
nothing  of  Waller,  Cowley  and  others  less  well 
known,  we  freely  confess  that  we  have  never  read  a 
literary  history  with  more  intense  interest, and  know  of 
none  that  is  its  equal  for  grace  and  charm  of  style, 
clearness  of  arrangement,  and  general  fairness  of  treat- 
ment. It  is  an  altogether  delightful  piece  of  work, 
which  the  publishers  by  their  taste  and  skill  have 
made  equally  delightfnl  to  the  eye  and  the  hand. 
Teachers  of  literature  and  literary  societies  should 
have  this  able  and  important  work. 
Mental  Evolution  in  Animals.  By  George  John 
Romanes,  />'.  R.  S.,  with  a  posthumous  essay  on 
Instxncty  by  Charles  Darwin.  Aew  York:  D. 
Appleton  S*  Co.  i2mo.spp.  411.  Price ,  $2. 
Mental  Evolution  in  Man.  Origin  of  Human 
Facuity.  By  George  John  Romanes.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &»  Co.  8vo.,  pp.  4^2.  Price  $3. 
With  the  6rst  of  these  two  notable  volumes  many 
of  our  readers  are  probably  already  well  acquainted, 
as  It  was  published  about  five  years  ago,  and  at  once 
aroused  the  attention  of  scholars.  It  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  author's  work  on  "Animal  Intelligence," 
and  is,  in  fact,  so  far  based  upon  the  latter  as  that 
contains  most  of  the  data,  the  experimental  facts, 
upon  which  it  proceeds.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  is  an  independent  work  and  may  be  studied  by 
itself.  And  moreover  it  is  the  fullest,  roost  reliable 
and  most  thoroughly  scientific  separate  treatise  in  the 
language  on  the  earlier  prehuman  evolution  of  mind, 
traang  the  origin  and  history  of  mental  phenomena 
in  the  lower  animals.  As  such  it  is  really  but  the 
first  volume  of  the  greater  work  on  Mental  Evolution 
in  general,  to  the  study  and  elaboration  of  which  Mr. 
Romanes  has  for  years  been  devoted,  and  on  which 
subject  he  is  the  recognized  authority  among  the  ad- 
herents of  the  philosophy  of  evolution.  **  Mental 
Lvolution  in  Man  "  is  then  the  second  volume  of  this 
general  work.  It  has  just  been  published  in  this 
country,  and  is  attracting  unusual  attention  among  psy- 
chologists.   The  author  explains  in  his  preface  that 


his  "  object  is  to  seek  for  the  principles  and  causes  of 
mental  evolution  in  man,  first  as  regards  the  origin  of 
human  faculty,  and  next  as  regards  the  several  main 
branches  into  which  facuhies  distinctively  human 
afterwards  ramified  and  developed."  The  present 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  origin  of  human  faculty,  and 
is  to  be  followed  by  the  consideration  of  the  Intel- 
lect, Emotions,  Volition,  Morals,  and  Religion.  In 
one  sense,  therefore,  this  volume  is  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  entire  work,  as  it  lays  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  the  rest  must  proceed.  Broadly 
stated,  the  object  of  the  learned  author  is  to  prove 
what  evolutionists  heretofore  have  only  assumed  on 
general  principles,  that  the  human  mind  does  not 
differ  in  kind  from  that  of  the  lower  animals,  nor  has 
it  a  separate  origin,  but  that  it  is  simply  a  growth  or 
development  parallel  with  the  development  of  the 
physical  nature.  Whatever  may  be  any  one's  opin- 
ions  on  this  subject,  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is, 
that  no  teacher  or  student  of  psychology,  at  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  that  science,  can  afford  to  ignore  the 
psychological  facts  and  theories  of  which  Mr.  Ro- 
manes is  the  ablest  and  most  authoritative  exi.x)nent. 
These  volumes  are  not  the  easiest  kind  of  reading, 
though  highly  interesting ;  their  style  is  unadorned, 
severely  precise,  logical  and  clear,  though  lacking  in 
that  literary  grace  and  finish  which  distinguishes  a 
few  of  our  scientific  writers,  like,  e.  g..  Prof.  Huxley. 
Yet  to  any  one  accustomed  to  scientific  modes  of 
thought  and  close  attention,  they  present  no  real  difB- 
culiies.  They  are  books  to  be  studied,  and  will 
amply  repay  all  the  time  and  study  given  them. 
An  Inductive  Latin  Method.    By  William  R. 

harper.  Ph.  V,,  and  Isaac  B.  Burgess,  A.  M, 

Aew  York:  Jvison,  Blakeman  6j*  Co.     i2mo.,pp. 

323.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  instantaneous  success  of  Dr.  Harper's  Inductive 
Hebrew  Method  made  it  only  a  question  of  time  when 
the  same  method  would  be  applied  to  the  study  of  the 
other  ancient  languages.  In  Hebrew  this  method  is 
rapidly  supplanting  all  others,  and  we  believe  it  is 
destined  to  do  the  same  for  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
Inductive  Method  reverses  the  old  style  of  teaching 
by  which  virtually  the  language  was  studied  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  grammar.  Now  the  grammar  is  made 
secondary  and  studied  only  for  the  sake  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  pupil,  moreover,  is  made  to  deal  first 
and  at  first  hand  with  the  living  facts  of  the  language; 
the  plan  being  to  take  up  in  the  very  beginning  some 
connected  portion  of  Latin  literature,  ]ike  Caesar,  to 
learn  thoroughly  and  exhaustively  all  about  each 
letter,  word  and  sentence.  The  method  is  so  simple, 
so  natural,  and  yet  so  effective,  that  it  seems  strange 
that  it  should  not  always  have  been  used.  It  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  results  in  what  is  really  the  easiest 
and  shortest  way.  It  needs  but  to  be  examined  by 
the  practical  teacher  to  have  it.s  advantages  at  once 
made  evident,  and  we  believe  at  once  to  be  adopted. 
W~e  commend  it  cordially  to  teachers  and  students. 
An  Introduction  to  the   Poetry   of   Robert 

Browning.     By   Wm.  John  Alexander.  Ph.  D. 

Boston  :  Ginn  6r*  Co.     12  mo.,  pp.  212.     $1.2^. 

With  the  exception  of  Corson's  "  Introduction  to 
Browning,"  we  have  seen  nothing  so  really  helpful 
and  satisfactory  to  the  student  of  the  great  English 
poet  as  this  little  volume.  Indeed  for  practical  pur- 
poses, especially  for  use  in  literary  clubs  and  litera- 
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ture  classes,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  this  volume  to 
the  larger  one  of  Prof.  Corson.  The  accounts  given 
of  Browning's  philosophy,  his  theory  of  art,  and  his 
presentation  of  Christianity,  are  eminently  clear  and 
sensible.  The  analysis  of  the  poems  selected  for 
special  study,  and  the  critical  comments  thereon,  are 
excellent,  and  very  useful  in  giving  one  a  fair  under, 
standing  of  the  poet's  merits  and  characteristics. 
"  Sordello,'*  one  of  his  most  obscure  and  difficult 
poems,  is  analyzed  and  explained  more  minutely  and 
fully  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else.  Altogether 
we  commend  the  volume  to  Browning  students  as 
specially  fitted  to  supply  their  needs,  and  as  one  of 
the  best  books  of  the  kind  to  be  found. 
The  Great  French  Writers:  Turcot.     By  Leon 

Sny.      Translated  by  Melville  B.  Anderson.     Chi- 
cago: A.C.  McClurg&*  Co.  i2mo.fpp.  2jr.  $i.oo. 

Of  the  general  scope  and  aim  of  this  admirable 
series  of  books  we  have  spoken  before.  When  com- 
pleted it  will  have  done  for  the  student  of  French 
literature  what  the  series  of  English  and  of  American 
^men  of  letters  are  doing  for  the  student  of  English 
'literature.  The  volume  before  us  is  the  fifth  thus  far 
translated,  and  is  published  in  uniform  style  with  its 
predecessors.  If  its  subject  is  less  known  in  French 
literature  as  such  than  a  Montesquieu  or  George 
Sand,  the  story  of  his  life  and  work  is  not  less  inter* 
esting  nor  was  his  influence  less  important  and  far- 
reaching.  For  as  M.  Say  truly  declares,  though  him- 
self belonging  to  the  last  century,  *'  the  nineteenth  is 
the  true  century  of  Turgot,  because  it  is  that  in  which 
his  ideas  have  been  applied,  and  in  which  he  has 
borne  manifest  sway  over  minds  and  over  things." 
His  life  and  work  are  full  of  interest  and  suggestive- 
ness  to  us  at  this  time,  when  the  study  of  the  labor 
question  and  political  economy  in  general  is  being 
pursued  more  earnestly  than  ever  before.  The  vol- 
ume is  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  excellence  set 
by  its  predecessors.  The  whole  series  is  one  emi- 
nently deserving  a  place  in  our  school  libraries. 
The  White  Umbrella  in  Mexico.    By  F.  Hop- 

kinson   Smithy  with    illustrations  by  the   author. 

Boston:    Houghton,  Mifflin    <5r*    Co.     i2mo.,  pp. 

22y.     Price ^  $t.so. 

Readers  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  will  recognize 
some  of  the  chapters  of  this  charming  volume  as 
having  appeared  in  that  magazine  during  the  past 
year.  The  author  is  already  well  known  as  an  artist 
with  the  pen  as  skillful  as  he  is  with  the  pencil.  In- 
deed, this  volume  is  in  every  respect  an  artist's  work. 
The  quaint  and  picturesque  glimpses  it  contains  of  life, 
manners,  architeciure,  scenery,  and  antiquities  in 
Mexico,  are  not  those  of  the  ordinary  traveler,  but 
those  of  the  seeker  for  the  beautiful,  the  artist  saun- 
terer  who  sets  up  his  "  white  umbrella  "  and  easel  in 
the  most  out  of  the  way  nooks,  or  even  if  he  stop  by 
the  beaten  highway,  yet  sees  and  shows  us  sights 
none  other  would  have  noticed.  The  book  can  only 
be  described  as  charming,  and  the  same  old,  much 
abused  term  fits  also  the  mechanical  make-up  of  it. 
A  more  exquisite  piece  of  book  making  we  have  sel- 
dom seen.  Surely  if  it  takes  an  artist  to  write  such  a 
volume,  they  must  also  be  artists  who  preside  over 
the  Riverside  Press,  to  have  published  it  in  such  a 
faultless  form. 
The  Story  of  Phcenicia.    By  George  Rawlinson, 

M.A.     NeivYork:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    J2mo., 

illustrated f  pp.  jj6.     Price,  $i.^o. 

We  have  several  times  called  attention  to  "  The 
Story  of  the  Nations"  series,  of  which  this  is  the 
latest  volume,  as  being  a  set  of  books  particularly 


fitted  for  school  libraries,  an  admirable  historical  li- 
brary in  itself.  Of  "  The  Story  of  Phoenicia "  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  the  learned 
author  of  the  *'  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  East," 
"  Ancient  Egypt,"  "  Egypt  and  Babylon,"  and  other 
works  of  oriental  history  which  have  given  him  a 
place  at  the  very  head  of  orientalists.  He  tells  his 
Story  in  a  very  interesting  style,  dwelling  upoo  the 
commercial  importance  and  literary  and  artistic  ac- 
tivity of  the  inhabitants  of  that  old  Palm-land  who 
first  discovered  England,  circumnavigated  Africa, 
and  were  a  powerful  nation  before  Troy  fell  a  prey 
to  Achilles'  wrath  and  ere  Solomon  reigned  in  splen- 
dor over  Israel.  The  volume  is  one  of  the  abletf 
and  also  most  interesting  of  the  entire  series. 
The  Story  of  Washington,  ihe  A-ational  Capital. 
By  Charles  Burr  Todd.  New  York:  G.  P.  PM- 
nam's  Sons.  Jllustrated,  Pp.  416.  Price,  S/.yj. 
The  "  Great  Cities  of  the  Republic  "  is  a  series  of 
very  handsome  books  probably  suggested  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  same  publishers*  "  Story  of  the  Nations" 
series.  Its  initial  volume  told  the  story  of  New  York 
City,  which  is  now  followed  by  that  on  Washington, 
both  written  by  the  same  author.  The  object  and 
plan  of  the  series  is  highly  commendable,  to  make 
our  American  youth  at  least  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  important  cities  of  our  own  country  as  they  are 
with  those  of  older  foreign  lands.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  volume  before  us  the  author  gives,  in  highly 
interesting  style,  the  history  of  the  ongin  of  our  na- 
tional capital,  its  early  vicissitudes,  the  great  events 
that  happened  there,  in  peace  and  in  war,  up  to  the 
present  day.  The  second  part  describes  the  aty  as 
it  is,  its  public  and  private  buildings  and  monuments, 
with  valuable  chapters  on  its  journalism,  envm>n- 
ment,  and  its  social  life ;  with  six  Appendices  on 
special  subjects  connected  with  the  ciiy  as  capital. 
The  copious  illustrations  add  much  to  the  value  ot  the 
volume,  which  in  every  respect  is  a  handsome  book. 
The  third  of  the  series  is  to  be  the  "  Story  of  Boston." 
Riverside  Literature  Series.  No.  40.  '^TaUs 
of  the  IVhiie  Hills,  and  S/^tcAes.**  By  Naikaniet 
Hawthorne.  No.  41.  *^'Jhe  lent  on  the  Beach, 
and  Poems.**  By  John  G.  IVhiitier.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  S*  Co.  i2mo.  Price  /j  cents 
per  No.  Yearly  subscription  {6  numbers)  So  ctnts. 
The  laudable  efforts  of  the  publishers  to  get  the 
great  classics  of  our  American  literature  into  our 
public  schools  is  deserving  of  all  the  success  possible. 
In  many  places  this  senes  of  excellent  books,  so 
carefully  edited,  is  taking  the  place  of  the  usual 
School  Reader,  while  in  some  schools  they  are  sup- 
planting everything  else  for  supplementary  reading. 
We  have  not  yet  heard  of  a  case  where  they  were 
deemed  unsatisfactory  after  having  once  been  fairly 
tried-  1  hey  consist  exclusively  of  specimens  of  the 
best  literature  yet  produced  in  our  country.  No.  40 
contains  some  of  the  peerless  Hawthorne's  most  de- 
lightful sketches,  like  "The  Great  Stone  Face," 
"  The  Ambitious  Guest,"  "  The  Great  Carbuncle," 
and  four  others.  In  No.  41  Whitticr's  "  Tent  on  the 
Beach  "  is  given  entire,  together  with  a  number  of 
his  shorter  gems.  The  poem  named  is  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  piece  of  work  to  be  found  among  all 
this  good  old  poet's  longer  productions. 
Choice  Selections.  By  Charles  Northend,  A.  M. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  <&*  Co.  i2mo.,pp,  212. 
The  benefit  of  memorizing  the  thought  genos  of 
literature  is  being  more  and  more  widely  recognized 
in  our  schools.  Hence  teachers  will  welcome  sach 
a  little  volume  as  this,  in  which  are  gathered  to- 
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gether  about  600  extracts  from  more  than  200  differ, 
ent  authors,  made  by  one  who  is  thoroughly  com- 
petent for  the  task.  The  selections  are  in  prose  and 
in  poetry,  and  are  made  with  rare  taste  and  judg- 
ment. There  is  hardly  any  chaff  in  the  whole  volume — 
nothing  but  pure  grain,  living  germs  of  living  thought, 
as  expressed  in  their  most  beautiful  form  by  the  great- 
est writers  of  the  world.  The  wise  teacher  can  use 
such  a  book  in  many  different  ways. 
Miscellaneous  Readings  and  Recitations.  De- 
signed for  Public  and  Social  Entertainment^  and 
for  use  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  Edited  by  H.  C, 
Holmes.  Philadelpkia :  National  School  of  Elo- 
cution and  Oratory.  lamo.^pp.  jo8. 
This  copious  collection  of  specimens  of  humor, 
pathos,  and  eloquence,  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  will 
commend  itself  as  a  convenient  store- house  of  ma- 
terial for  use  in  school  and  at  entertainments  of  var- 
ious kinds.  It  seems  fully  up  to  the  average  of 
excellence  of  similar  publications,  for  which  there  is 
always  more  or  less  demand. 
Holmes  Birthday  Book.  Boston:  Houghton^ 
Mifflin  6*  Co.  24mo.,  pp.  407.  Price,  $1.00. 
Similar  in  design  and  style  of  binding  to  the  same 
publishers'  other  Birthday  Books,  the  one  containing 
selections  for  every  day  from  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Hohnes  will  be  as  popular  as  any.  The  selections 
are  made  with  the  best  of  taste,  the  illustrations  are 
pretty,  the  portraits  of  the  author  and  of  "  Dorothy 
Q."  are  excellent,  and  the  historical  and  other  events 
noted  under  each  date  will  be  found  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  can  be  made  very  useful.  There  are 
teachers  who  keep  a  complete  birthday  record  of  all 
their  pupils.  To  them  such  a  little  book  ought  to  be 
very  welcome. 

Views  Afoot  :  Or  Europe  seen  with  Knapsack  and 
Staff.  By  Bayard  Taylor,  with  preface  by  N.  P. 
Willis.  New  York  :  John  B.  Alden.  iamo.,pp. 
481.    Price,  JO  cts. 

The  publisher  has  made  a  handsome  reprint  of  this 
ideal  book  of  travel,  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  ever 
written.    The  low  price  at  which  he  sells  it  will  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  many,  especially  of  the  younger 
generation,  who  have  never  yet  read  it,  and  who  will 
be  charmed  and  delighted.    It  is  a  grand  book  for 
our  boys  and  girls  to  read.    Not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  volume  is  the  preface  by  N.  P.  Willis. 
Home  Gymnastics  for  the  Well  and  the  Sick. 
Edited  by  E.  Augerstein,  M.  D.,  and  G.  EckUr. 
Translated  from  the  8th  German  edition.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  6*   Co.      8vo.,with   cuts  and 
figure-plate,  pp.  <^4.  Price,  $1, So. 
Hygienic  Physiology.    Revised  edition  of  ** Four- 
teen Weeks  in  Human  Physiology:^    By  J.  Dor- 
man  Steele,  Ph.  D.    New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  <Sr* 
Co.     Cr.  8vo.,pp.  401,    Price,  fi.oo. 
A  Healthy  Body.    A  Text-book  on  Anatomy,  Phy- 
siol^, Hygiene,  Alcohol,  and  Narcotics.   By  Chas- 
H.  Stowell,  M.  D.     Chicago:    Jno.   C.  Buckbee 
&•  Co.    i2mo.y  illustrated,  pp.  223.    Price,  jo  cts. 
The  immense  popularity  in  Germany  of  the  first  of 
these  three  books  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  excel- 
lence, for  nowhere  is  greater  attention  paid  to  the 
proper  development  of  Uie  body  and  the  preservation 
of  health  than  there.    It  is  a  thoroughly  scientific 
system  of  light  gymnastics,  requiring  no  expensive 
apparatus,  based  upon  sound  anatomical,  physiologi- 
cal and  hygienic  principles.    Every  exercise  is  mi- 
nutely described  and  illustrated  by  accurate  cuts. 
The  time  is  coming  when  our  public  schools  will 


have  to  devote  more  systematic  attention  than  is  now 
done  to  physical  culture,  and  when  just  such  a  text- 
book as  this  will  be  needed.  Meanwhile  teachers 
can  do  much  on  their  own  account  in  this  direction, 
and  we  feel  sure  will  be  amply  repaid  for  their  pains. 
We  should  like  to  see  Home  Gymnastics  studied  and 
practised  in  every  school  and  household  in  our  land. 

The  popularity  of  all  of  Dr.  Steele's  series  of 
scientific  text-books  is  such  that  words  of  ours  are  not 
needed  in  praise  of  it.  The  *'  Fourteen  Weeks  in 
Human  Physiology,"  of  which  the  present  volume  is 
a  revision,  is  used  in  very  many  schools  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  specidly  adapted  to  such  use  by 
its  plain  and  practical  arrangement,  simple  and  clear 
style,  and  a  certain  attractiveness  of  manner  and  tone 
which  keeps  the  student's  interest  and  makes  Dr. 
Steele  a  general  favorite  among  pupils.  The  numer- 
ous illustrations,  excellent  typography,  paper  and 
binding,  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Dr.  Stoweirs  little  book  is  designed  for  younger 
pupils,  indeed  is  simple  enough  for  use  in  the  primary 
grades.  It  gives  even  more  space  and  attention  to 
the  effects  of  intoxicant  drinks  and  tobacco  than  is 
usually  done  in  such  w'orks.  The  many  good  illus- 
trations are  from  original  sketches  by  the  author. 
Teachers  of  elementary  physiology  and  hygiene  will 
find  this  book  helpful,  and  containing  some  matter 
not  found  so  well  stated  in  other  like  publications. 
Alden's  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Literature. 

Vol.  XII.    New  York:  John  B.  Alden.    i2mo., 

pp.  480.     Price,  so  cents. 

This  volume  gives  us  brief  biographical  and  critical 
sketches  of  77  authors,  from  Howitt  to  Juvenal,  with 
selections  from  the  writings  of  each.  This  set  of  books 
when  completed  will  be  one  of  the  most  handy  and 
useful  literary  cyclopedias  in  the  language.  It  is 
ably  edited  and  published  in  excellent  form  at  a 
price  so  low  as  to  put  it  within  reach  of  everyone. 
The  same  may  be  said  also  of  Alden's  Manifold 
Cyclopedia,  of  which  the  twelfth  volume  is  just  out. 
At  the  price  of  50  cents  per  volume  in  cloth,  and  65 
cents  in  half  leather,  it  is  a  unique  enterprise  in  the 
line  of  cyclopedia  publishing,  Laige,  clear  type,  in 
compact,  handy  i2mo.  volumes,  it  gives  in  most  con- 
venient form  all  that  is  ordinarily  given  in  the  best 
dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  published  at  eight  to 
ten  times  the  price  of  this  one.  It  is  a  good  diction- 
ary and  cyclopedia  combined,  at  a  price  so  low  that 
few  need  be  without  it.  The  volumes  appear  about 
one  each  month. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  (Boston :  Houghton, 
MifHin  &  Co.  Yearly  subscription  ^4.)  for  April  gives 
us  the  poem  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Lowell's  seventieth  birthday,  which  was  read  at 
the  dinner  given  to  the  latter.  Two  exceedingly  enter- 
taining and  instructive  articles  are  Mr.  Wm.  Cranston 
Lawton's  account  of  an  archaeological  journey  "  From 
Venice  to  Assos,"  and  Miss  Preston's  very  interesting 
paper  called  **  Before  the  Assassination,"  and  telling 
of  Cicero's  closing  yean  as  gathered  from  the  gieat 
orator's  own  letters.  There  are,  besides,  three  en- 
tertaining biographical  sketches,  two  short  stories 
complete,  two  other  stories  finished,  and  Mr.  James' 
continued,  several  superior  poems,  a  number  of 
critical  book  reviews,  and  two  careful  articles  that 
will  particularly  interest  educators,  the  one  by  Mr. 
Sheldon  answering  *<  Why  our  Science  Students  go  to 
Germany ;"  and  the  other  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
Civics,  by  Mr.  Merwin, discussing  "The  People  in 
Government."  The  whole  number  is  full  of  good 
things,  as  indeed  is  every  number  of  this  sterling 
magazine. 
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LISTEN  TO  THE  BIRDS 
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Stbphbn  Glovul 


1.  Lis  -  ten      to      the   birds,  dear,    lis  -  ten    to     the  birds,        Singing   to    the        breeze, 

2.  See  them   soar  •  ing    .sun  •  ward,  sing  -  ing   as    they    soar.        To  the  day  be      -     gan, 

3.  Love  the      lit  •  tie    binls,  dear,  tune  •  ful    lit  •  tie    birds.        In   the  morning        jglow, 
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singing    to    the    trees.    Songs  that  have  no  words,  dear,  songs  that  have  no  words.  But  we  know  they  Ve 

to     the    smiling   sun,     WhUe  his  bright  beams  pour,  dear,  while  his  bright  beams  pour,  Over  hill  aud 

singing    as  they  go.       Songs  that  have  no  words,  dear,  songs  that  have  no  words.  Think  of  them  with 
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sing  -  ing  through  the  sun -ny  sky, 
val  -  ley,  o  -  ver  holt  and  lea, 
kind  -  ness,  cru  -  el  thoughts  exj^el. 


To  the  praise  of  Him  who  hears  their  songs  on  high. 
On  the  riv  -  er  danc  -  ing,  gold  •  en  on  the  sea. 
He  who  made  and  loves   us,    loves  the  birds  as    well. 
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IN  MERRY  CHORUS. 


J.  Offenbach. 


1.  Come,  let  US  join  in  mer-ry    cho-rus,  Our  hearts  today  are  light  and   gay;    The  sun   of 

2.  Oh,  there  is   mu-sic  on  the  mountain.  When  winds  are  whistling  wild  and  free;  There  is  a 
J.  Now  let  our  hearts,  with  pleasure  beating.  Join  in  our  grateful,  joy  -  ous    lays;    We  cv  •  er 


joy  shmes brightly  o*er  us,  Then  let  us  sing  a  round-e-lay:  Tra  la,  la,  Tra,  la,  la, 
song  from  lake  and  fountain.  And  riv  ers  roll -ing  to  the  sea.  Tra  la,  la,  Tra,  la,  la, 
look  forfiiendly  greet-ing  And  bright  return -ing  hap- py  days.      Tra  la,  la,      Tra,  la,  la. 
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THE  axioms  are  but  few.  In  speaking  of 
his  early  struggles  for  an  education,  the 
late  Judge  Jeremiah  Black  said  that  in  his 
youth  he  considered  the  multitude  of  law 
books  and  despaired  of  learning  law.  Recov- 
ering himself,  he  set  to  work  manfully  and 
became  one  of  the  great  lawyers  of  the 
country,  not,  as  he  tells  us,  by  learning 
all  the  books  contained,  but  by  learning 
that  all  right  law  rests  on  a  few  plain  prin- 
ciples. The  mastery  of  these  and  the 
ability  to  apply  them  makes  the  great  law- 
yer to  whom  the  world  looks  as  to  one 
"who  speaks  with  authority."  It  is  so  in 
every  department  of  human  knowledge. 
The  axioms  are  few.  The  difficulty  is  in 
reaching  them,  hidden  as  they  are  under  a 
vast  multitude  of  conclusions,  legitimate 
and  illegitimate,  true  and  false.  Ability  to 
go  straight  to  the  first  principles  is  the 
highest  gift  of  right  education.  A  trained 
memory  is  a  most  valuable  mental  faculty  if 
it  results  in  this  faculty  of  penetration. 
Without  it  the  trained  memory  has  little 
value  except  for  display.  Or  we  might  bet- 
ter say,  that  it  has  no  result-reaching  value. 

About  40  years  ago  a  schooner  foundered 
in  Lake  Erie,  near  the  Ohio  shore.  A  few 
hours  later  an  infant  boy  was  found  in  the 
water  by  a  farmer,  tied  to  a  mattress  and 
supported  by  life  preservers.  The  child's 
previous  history  could  not  be  learned,  and 
the  kind  farmer  adopted  him  as  his  son. 
After  eighteen  years  on  the  farm — odd 
scraps  of  time  having  meanwhile  been  spent 
in  study — the  boy  obtained  the  position  of 
janitor  in  a  school,  and  struggled  manfully 
to  pay  for  his  tuition  and  get  an  education. 
In  spite  of  the  interruptions  to  his  studies. 


he  ranked  with  the  brightest  boys,  and  was 
marked  for  his  fixedness  of  purpose.  He 
went  back  to  the  farm,  and  after  his  day's 
work  was  done  read  law  by  the  dim  light  of 
the  kitchen  fire.  Subsequently  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  worked  hard,  distin- 
guished himself  and  was  elected  a  Judge. 
Some  years  later  he  was  sent  to  Congress^ 
where  he  is  now  known  as  Edward  Lane, 
the  representative  from  the  17th  Congres- 
sional district  of  Illinois.  Golden  opportuni- 
ties lie  within  the  grasp  of  the  poorest  boys 
in  the  Republic,  if  they  will  only  do  their 
best  wherever  Providence  may  place  them. 

Self-Control. — ^An  expert  and  exper- 
ienced official  in  an  insane  asylum  said  to 
us,  a  little  time  since,  that  these  institutions 
are  filled  with  people  who  have  given  up 
to  their  feelings,  and  that  no  one  is  quite 
safe  from  an  insane  asylum  who  allows  him- 
self to  give  up  to  his  feelings.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  fact  is  altogether  too  little  ap- 
preciated, especially  by  teachers.  We  are 
always  talking  about  the  negative  virtues  of 
discipline,  but  we  rarely  speak  of  the  posi- 
tive virtues.  We  discipline  the  schools  to 
keep  the  children  from  mischief,  to  maintain 
good  order,  to  have  things  quiet,  to  enable 
the  children  to  study.  We  say,  and  say 
rightly,  that  there  cannot  be  a  good  school 
without  good  discipline.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, emphazise  as  we  should  the  fact  that 
the  discipline  of  the  school,  when  rightly 
done,  is  as  vital  to  the  future  good  of  the 
child  as  the  lesson  he  learns.  Discipline  of 
the  right  kind  is  as  good  mental  training  as 
arifhmetic.  It  is  not  of  the  right  kmd  un- 
less it  requires  intellectual  effort,  mental 
conquests.    The  experienced  expert  referred 
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to  above,  was  led  to  make  the  remark  to  us 
by  seeing  a  girl  give  way  to  the  "sulks.*' 
*'That  makes  insane  women,*'  he  remarked, 
and  told  the  story  of  a  woman  in  an  asylum 
who  used  to  sulk  until  she  became  desperate, 
and  the  expert  said,  ''You  must  stop.it. 
*You  must  control  yourself."  To  which 
the  insane  woman  replied,  "The  time  to 
say  that  was  when  I  'was  a  girl.  I  never 
controlled  myself  when  I  was  well,  and  now 
I  cannot . ' '  The  teacher  has  a  wider  respon- 
sibility, a  more  weighty  disciplinary  duty, 
than  she  suspects.  The  pupils  are  not  only 
to  be  controlled,  but  they  must  be  taught 
to  control  themselves,  absolutely,  honestly, 
completely.— ^<7«r»tf/  of  Education. 

The  following  beautiful  tradition  about 
Moses  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity : 
He  fed  the  flocks  of  his  father-in-law.  One 
day,  while  he  was  contemplating  his  flock 
in  the  desert,  he  saw  a  lamb  leave  the  herd, 
and  run  farther  and  farther  away.  The 
tender  shepherd  not  only  followed  it  with 
his  eyes,  but  went  after  it.  The  lamb 
quickened  its  steps,  hurried  over  hills, 
sprang  over  ditches,  hastened  through 
valley  and  plain ;  the  shepherd  unweariedly 
followed  its  track.  At  last  the  lamb  stopped 
by  a  spring,  at  which  it  eagerly  quenched 
its  burning  thirst.  Moses  hastened  to  the 
spot,  looked  sadly  at  the  drinking  lamb, 
and  said :  "It  was  thirst,  then,  my  poor 
beast,  which  tormented  thee,.and  drove  thee 
from  me,  and  I  did  not  understand ;  now 
thou  are  faint  and  weary  from  the  long, 
hard 'way,  thy  powers  are  exhausted;  how 
then  couldst  thou  return  alone  to  thy  com- 
rades?" After  the  lamb  had  quenched  its 
thirst  and  seemed  undecided  what  road  to 
take,  Moses  lifted  it  to  his  shoulder,  and, 
bending  under  the  heavy  burden,  strode 
back  to  the  flock.  Then  he  heard  the  voice 
of  God  calling  to  him,  saying:  "Thou 
hast  a  tender  heart  for  my  creatures  ;  thou 
art  a  kind,  gentle  shepherd  to  the  flocks  of 
man ; — thou  art  now  called  to  feed  the 
flocks  of  God,*^— Jewish  Messenger, 

"I  TRY  so  hard  to  make  my  children 
happy,"  said  a  wearied  mother,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  one  day  in  despair  at  her  efforts.  "Stop 
trying  !**  exclaimed  a  practical  friend  at  her 
elbow,  and  do  as  a  neighbor  of  mine  does." 
"And  how  is  that?"  she  added  dolefully. 
"Why,  she  simply  lets  her  children  grow 
and  develop  naturally,  only  directing  their 
growth  properly.  She  always  threw  them, 
as  far  as  practicable,  upon  their  own  resour- 
ces, taught  them  to  wait  upon  themselves, 


no  matter  how  many  servants  she  had,  and 
to  construct  their  own  playthings.  When 
she  returns  home  from  an  absence  they  await 
but  one  thing — their  mother's  kiss.  What- 
ever has  been  bought  for  them  is  bestowed 
when  the  needed  time  comes.  Nothing  ex- 
citing is  allowed  to  them  at  night,  and  they 
go  to  bed  and  sleep  in  a  wholesome  mental 
state  that  insures  restful  slumber.  They  are 
taught  to  love  nature,  and  to  feel  that  there 
is  nothing  arrayed  so  finely  as  the  lily  of 
the  field,  the  bees,  and  the  butterflies;  that 
there  is  nothing  so  mean  as  a  lie,  nor  any 
thing  so  miserable  as  disobedience ;  that  it 
is  a  disgrace  to  be  sick,  and  that  good  health, 
good  teeth  and  good  temper  come  from 
plain  food,  plenty  of  sleep  and  being  good." 
In  order  to  thrift,  children  require  a  certain 
amount  of  "  letting  alone."  Supreme  £adth 
in  the  mother,  few  toys,  no  finery,  plain 
food,  no  drugs,  and  early  to  bed,  are  the  best 
things  for  making  them  happy. 

Enthusiasm  for  truth  means  more  than 
thorough  work  and  honest  methods.  It 
means  love  for  them  and  joy  in  them.  The 
soul  is  made  for  truth;  its  highest  felicity  is  in 
discovering  it.  Says  Hare,  "One  of  the 
two  greatest  moments  in  life,  is  the  thrill 
of  the  first  discovery  of  truth ;  the  other  is 
the  recognition  of  a  kindred  spirit. "  It  is  the 
teacher's  privilege  to  open  the  door  of  some 
of  truth's  treasure-houses.  This  can  never 
be  a  formal  mechanical  service,  but  needs 
the  glow  of  the  imagination,  the  kind- 
ling of  the  emotions,  the  surrender  of 
a  passionate  spirit.  One  of  the  grandest 
things  in  this  life  is  the  awakening  of 
this  longing  for  the  true,  the  kindling  of 
an  overwhelming  aspiration  for  higher 
thought,  which  shall  with  beacon  light  call 
us  through  all  this  weary  tract  of  years  with 
increasing  ardor  of  being.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  is  the  mortal  injury  to  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  youth  of  that  Dry-as-dust,  ma- 
chine method  of  withering  and  dismember- 
ing the  glorious  tree  of  truth,  and  binding 
up  the  fragments  into  the  lifeless  fagots  of 
petty  rules  and  formulas !  Who  of  us  now 
in  middle  life  has  not  been  robbed  of  rich 
argosies,  floated  down  the  stream  of  time  to 
us  from  the  ancient  classics  or  other  treasure 
cites  of  thought,  by  the  finical,  lifeless 
grinding  of  certain  class-room  methods? 
It's  the  rose  of  trath  we  need  to  teach,  with 
the  dewdrops  on  its  petals,  and  the  full 
glow  of  the  opening  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  its  unsullied  heart,  not  as  a  subject  for 
chemical  analysis  which  reduces  it  to  dust 
and  tortures  it  in  a  crucible.     This  entha- 
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siasm  for  truth  is  one  of  the  most  vital  ele- 
ments of  a  sturdy  character,  and  the  nil 
admirari  tone  of  mind  is  a  deadly  foe  to  all 
moral  and  religious  impressions. 


No  one  in  the  world  except  the  mother  is 
in  a  position  to  exercise  such  controlling  in- 
fluence over  a  child  as  a  loved  and  respected 
teacher.  In  his  constant  presence  and 
oversight  for  a  large  portion  of  its  waking 
hours  during  the  most  formative  and  deci- 
sive years  of  early  life,  even  the  mother  has 
scarcely  such  access  to  the  child's  inner  life. 
The  position  of  natural  adviser  and  constant 
companion  to  which  the  faithful  teacher  is 
entitled  opens  to  him  a  thousand  channels  of 
daily  influence.  His  own  unconscious  bear- 
ing, manners,  gestures,'mode  of  speech,  will 
come  to  be  copied  by  his  pupils,  so  that  it 
is  almost  amazing  to  a  careful  observer  to 
see  the  teacher  parodied  in  almost  every 
motion  of  his  scholars.  His  views  of  life, 
his  general  tone  of  mind,  above  all,  his  per- 
sonal habits,  never  fail  to  reproduce  them- 
selves in  large  measure  in  those  under  his 
charge.  Who  then  can  estimate  the  baneful 
influence  of  that  teacher  who  indulges  in  the 
slightest  hint  or  suggestion  that  borders  on 
impurity?  whose  lips  are  ever  polluted  with 
a  profane  or  vulgar  word  ?  who  is  observed 
to  be  addicted  to  the  filthy  habit  of  tobacco 
using,  or  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks? 

The  influence  of  good  discipline  will  be 
felt  throughout  all  after-life.  Many  chil- 
dren are  under  little  or  no^)arental  restraint, 
and  hence  the  greater  necessity  for  strong 
and  prompt  discipline  in  school.  Parents 
from  indifference  or  want  of  judgment  often 
exercise  no  control  over  their  children,  and 
whatever  of  submission  to  authority  they 
learn  must  come  from  the  teacher  or  from 
fear  of  punishment  by  the  law.  With  the 
boy  or  girl  who  has  learned  obedience  the  law 
will  have  little  to  do.  We,  as  teachers,  have 
much  reason  to  care  for  the  discipline  of  a 
pupil  from  a  civil  standpoint. — Cravens, 

Character  is  never  formed  by  removing 
opportunities  either  of  evil  or  good.  You 
must  lead  children  to  dp  right  in  the  face  of 
wrong  as  well  as  beyond  it ;  and  have  them 
do  it  every  time,  not  because  it  is  easy,  but 
because  they  choose  to  do  it.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  will-power  in  the  right  direction 
is  the  highest  and  best  work  we  can  require 
of  the  teachers.  What  can  they  do  ?  Tell 
me  what  a  boy  is  interested  in^  and  how  he 
spends  his  leisure  hours,  and  I  will  generally 
determine  to  you  his  character.     Because  I 


believe  this,  I  urge  the  teachers  to  interest 
their  pupils  in  the  facts  and  forms  of  Nature, 
in  science  and  art,  to  lead  them  to  discover 
the  pure  and  the  good  in  every  school  task, 
and  in  all  their  lessons,  and  to  form  in  each 
pupil,  as  far  as  possible,  proper  habits  of 
reading,  and  thinking,  and  studying. — Hall. 


The  results  of  the  teacher's  work  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  life  and  progress  of 
the  race.  If,  then,  he  shall  perform  it  with 
that  efficiency  and  spirit  which  good  health, 
sufficient  knowledge,  a  proper  training,  and 
a  large  enthusiam  will  enable  him  to  com- 
mand, he  will  show  by  the  results  that  he 
has  the  requisites  of  a  good  teacher. 


Talent  is  power,  tact  is  skill.  Talent  is 
weight,  tact  is  momentum.  Talent  knows 
what  to  do,  tact  knows  how  to  do  it.  Talent 
makes  a  man  respectable,  tact  will  make  him 
respected.  Talent  is  wealth,  tact  is  ready 
money.  Talent  is  pleased  that  it  ought  to 
have  succeeded,  tact  is  delighted  that  it  has 
succeeded.  Talent  toils  for  posterity  that 
will  never  repay  it,  tact  throws  away  no  pain 
but  catches  the  passions  of  the  passing  hour. 
Talent  builds  for  eternity,  tact  for  a  short 
lease,  and  gets  good  interest. 

Oriental  Maxims. — The  less  wit  a  man 
has,  the  more  vanity.  Of  all  the  vices  vanity 
and  the  love  of  law-suits  are  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  correct.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  bad 
cause  when  men  of  the  same  party  speak  ill 
of  each  other.  The  speech  of  the  wise  man 
is  behind  his  heart,  and  the  heart  of  a  fool 
behind  his  speech.  Life  is  a  sleep,  and  death 
is  the  time  of  awakening,  and  man  works 
like  a  phantom  between  them.  The  crow 
will  sooner  become  white  than  the  man  who 
seeks  for  knowledge  without  application  will 
become  learned.  Guard  yourself  against  your 
enemy,  but  guard  yourself  doubly  against 
your  friend.  The  seeker  of  pearls  dives  in- 
to the  sea,  and  the  lover  of  fame  must  pass  ^ 
his  nights  in  vigils.  What  is  remembered 
decays,  what  is  written  lives.  Monarch  and 
subjects  are  alike  unfortunate  when  men  of 
merit  are  neglected  and  fools  occupy  the 
highest  stations  under  the  government. 


It  is  so  easy  to  attribute  wrong  motives  to 
those  who  are  quite  guiltless  of  them.  So 
easy  to  accuse  a  pupil  of  ztl  intention  which 
perhaps  never  entered  his  head.  We  assume 
the  right  to  judge  by  appearances,  or  what 
we  think  as  significant,  while  as  often  as  not 
we  are  far  from  touching  the  point.  Many 
a  child  at  school  has  gone  home  with  a  crush- 
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ing  sense  of  wrong  and  injustice,  smarting 
and  humilated  in  spirit  by  the  hasty,  ill-con- 
sidered condemnation  of  the  teacher.  In  it- 
self the  act  might  have  been  a  slight  trifle, 
but  its  results  have  been  far  from  trivial.  A 
sensitive  child  will  receive  a  shock  never  to  be 
forgotten,  a  coarse-fibred  pupil  will  perhaps 
become  sullen  or  dogged.  I^t  us  give  at 
least  the  benefit  of  any  doubt.  Beware  of 
haste  and  petulance  and  do  not  jump  at  a 
conclusion  which  is  ill  founded.  Pupils  re- 
member these  things  long  after  they  have 
passed  out  of  your  recollection. 

In  teaching  reading,  the  whole  aim  of  the 
teacher  should  be  to  train  pupils  to  forget 
self,  and  imagine  themselves  there  at  the 
place  about  which  they  are  reading.  In  the 
study  of  Goegraphy  and  History,  the  imagin- 
ation must  be  drawn  upon  continually  or 
these  subjects  are  failures.  The  countries 
must  be  visited,  the  actions  fought,  the  cli- 
mate experienced,  the  productions  tasted, 
the  customs  and  costumes  imitated,  manu- 
factures purchased,  physical  features  seen  by 
means  of  the  imagination.  The  two  studies 
if  taught  correctly,  and  not  as  budgets  of 
facts  to  be  memorized,  will  conduce,  perhaps 
more  than  any  others  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  imagination. 

Who  does  not  recall  the  labor  of  Sisyphus, 
condemned  to  roll  up  a  steep  hill  a  heavy 
stone  which  always  rolled  back  as  the  top 
was  almost  reached.  Many  teachers  attempt 
a  similar  task,  and  like  Sisyphus  are  crushed 
by  the  load.  School  teaching  is  work  that 
has  to  be  managed  and  controlled  or  it  soon 
gets  the  better  of  the  teacher.  It  is  not  easy 
work.  It  needs  brain,  foresight  and  firmness. 

The  best  way  of  getting  out  of  narrow 
life  is  to  have  generous  purposes  ourselves ; 
is  to  feel  that  life  is  something  more  than 
the  particular  occupation  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  and  that  success  in  that  may  be 
coincident  with  complete  failure  as  a  whole. 
A  man  who  gets  a  generous  aim  and  en- 
deavors to  live  by  it  will  soon  learn  to  re- 
spect the  larger  aims  of  other  men,  and  to 
understand  that  their  different  habits  and 
methods  may  be  quite  superior  to  his  own. 


theirs.  He  may  reflect,  as  he  enters  the 
door  of  the  school-house,  whether  it  be  in 
the  populous  village  or  on  the  lonely  prairie ; 
whether  on  the  bleak  hillside,  or  under  the 
shade  of  the  grove;  whether  pitched  on  a 
mountain,  or  sprinkled  by  the  surges  of  the 
ocean ;  that  its  naked  walls  may  be  deco- 
rated with  simple  ornaments,  attractive  to 
the  eye,  favorable  to  taste  and  instructive  to 
the  mind ;  the  arrangements  may  be  such 
as  to  secure  healthful  postures  and  exercise, 
thorough  instruction  and  necessary  variety, 
well-attempered  light,  and  the  purest  air 
that  heaven  affords.  It  may  be  the  abode 
of  harmony,  happiness,  and  improvement. 
The  best  of  friendships  may  be  formed 
there ;  and  the  path  which  conducts  to  it, 
however  stony  or  winding,  may  be  associated 
in  many  a  useful  mind  with  recollections  of 
childhood,  and  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  sci- 
ence, of  man,  and  of  his  Creator. — Dwight^ 


Every  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress 
in  the  Union  may  reflect,  however  humble 
or  secluded  be  his  station,  that  he  has  the 
opportunity  of  raising  his  school  to  an  emi- 
nence. He  may  do  his  part  towards  elevat- 
ing the  standard  of  education,  and  sound  a 
trumpet  to  the  higher  institutions  to  elevate 


You  expect  to  be  in  this  world  but  once ; 
if  therefore  you  can  show  any  kindness,  or 
do  any  fellow-being  any  good,  do  it  now. 
You  will  not  pass  this  way  again.  Life  is 
made  up,  not  of  great  sacrifices  or  duties, 
but  of  little  things,  in  which  smiles  and  kind- 
nesses and  small  obligations,  given  habitu- 
ally, are  what  win  and  preserve  the  heart 
and  secure  comfort. — Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 

It  was  once  said.  There  is  nothing  great 
in  the  world  but  man  !  There  is  nothing 
really  great  in  the  world  but  the  mind, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  things  in  the  mind  is 
memory.  Memory  may  be  divided  into 
three  principal  channels-— receptivity,  class- 
ification, and  readiness.  The  most  import- 
ant aid  to  memory  is  the  ear.  It  is  the 
habit  of  observing,  investigation,  curiosity 
as  it  is  called,  that  is  of  the  greatest  value,  and 
it  should  be  encouraged.  Spelling  was  once 
thought  to  be  the  pronouncmg  of  the  letters 
till  you  could  remember  them.  I  would 
have  children  look  at  the  words  till  they 
could  draw  them  from  memory.  The  early 
life  memory  is  circumstantial,  later  philoso- 
phical. The  study  of  the  objects  depends 
upon  the  quick  determination  of  color. 
There  is  too  much  attention  given  to  the 
perplexities  of  arithmetic  and  not  enough  to 
the  ground  rules.  There  is  no  more  neces- 
sity for  making  an  error  in  addition  than  in 
reading.  Don't  read  any  faster  than  your 
mind  can  follow  the  thought.  Language  is 
the  grandest  product  of  all  the  human  mind. 
Conversation  as  a  high  art  is  grander  than 
music,  painting,  or  sculpture.  Accurate 
perceptions  are  necessary  to  clear  concep- 
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tions.  The  child  who  learns  to  see  pro- 
perly is  gaining  treasures  of  knowledge. 
Knowledge  is  essential  to  education,  but  it 
does  not  constitute  it.  A  farmer  might  as 
well  sow  without  plowing,  as  a  teacher  to 
instruct  without  awakening  a  thirst  for 
knowledge.  Any  one  who  can  concentrate 
his  thoughts  for  fifteen  minutes  is  properly 
educated.  Will  is  the  regal  property  of  the 
human  mind.  The  man  who  is  achieving 
results  is  not  bragging  about  it.  A  well 
classified  mind  is  like  a  perfect  mineral  cab- 
inet.— B*  G,  Northrop. 

The  empire  of  this  country  is  no  longer 
in  the  hands  of  the  large  cities,  if  it  ever 
were.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  those  large 
country  towns  where  the  best  men  lead  the 
town,  direct  its  education,  its  local  govern- 
ment, and  give  tone  and  courage  to  its 
people;  towns  without  rings,  towns  not 
governed  by  bar-rooms.  It  is  the  men 
from  these  towns  who  are  pushed  forward 
into  important  public  life,  and  loyally  sus- 
tained by  the  American  people. — E.E.Hale. 

Childrkn  are  very  much  what  their 
teachers  make  them.  I  find  plenty  of  dele- 
terious and  detestable  influences  at  work, 
but  they  are  influences  of  journalism  in  one 
place,  in  another  influences  of  politicians,  in 
some  places  both  the  one  and  the  other ; 
they  are  not  influences  of  teachers.  The 
influence  of  the  elementary  teacher,  so  far 
.as  my  observation  extends,  is  for  good ;  it 
helps  morality  and  virtue.  I  do  not  give 
the  teacher  too  much  praise  for  this ;  the 
child  in  hb  hands  so  appeals  to  his  con- 
science, his  responsibility  is  so  direct  and 
palpable.  But  the  fact  is  none  the  less  con- 
soling, and  the  fact  is,  I  believe,  as  I  have 
stated  it.  —Matthew  Arnold. 


We  dislike  very  much  to  hear  a  laboring 
man  sa^  he  doesn't  have  time  to  read,  be- 
cause nme  times  out  of  ten  we  know  he  ut- 
ters a  falsehood  when  he  says  it.  The 
cases  are  very  rare,  indeed,  where  a  man 
doesn't  have  time  to  read.  It  is  because  he 
has  not  interest  enough  in  his  own  welfare 
to  read  and  inform  himself  on  events  that 
are  transpiring  for  or  against  him.  He  is 
content  to  let  others  do  his  reading  and 
thinking  for  him.  They  usually  have  no 
minds  of  their  own,  and  being  as  ignorant 
as  a  Hottentot,  they  are  used  by  the 
^'sharpers"  of  their  own  town  and  neigh- 
borhood to  help  them  carry  out  schemes  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  educated  and  respected 
citizens.    The  successful  business  man  has 


plenty  of  time  to  read,  to  inform  himself  on 
matters  pertaining  to  bis  business,  and  that 
is  one  reason  why  he  is  successful.  The  edu- 
cated laboring  man  finds  plenty  of  time  to 
read,  and  that  without  neglecting  his  work. 
He  is  the  man  whom  you  will  find  at  home 
in  the  evenings  with  the  family.  The  nail- 
keg  in  the  comer  grocery  is  never  kept 
warm  by  him  while  he  listens  to  or  is  telling 
smutty  stories  to  an  ignorant  crowd  of  gap- 
ing loafers.  He  who  cannot  find  time  to 
read  never  finds  time  to  be  a  man,  but  al- 
ways is  the  tool  of  some  man  who  does  read. 
When  we  hear  a  "  great  live  man  "say  he 
doesn't  have  time  to  read  one  paper  a  week 
we  always  pity  his  wife  and  children  to 
think  they  have  such  an  indolent,  ignorant, 
do-little  husband  and  father. 


Supply  words  for  language  exercises,  of 
which  the  following  are  meanings:  One 
who  cultivates  the  soil ;  a  person  who  car- 
ries parcels,  etc.,  for  hire;  a  person  skilled 
in  healing  diseases ;  a  person  skilled  in  heal- 
ing bodily  injuries ;  one  who  is  an  eloquent 
speaker ;  one  skilled  in  painting,  sculpture, 
or  music ;  a  writer  of  books ;  one  who  per- 
forms on  the  stage;  one  who  studies  about 
plants;  one  who  studies  about  animals; 
one  who  studies  about  stars;  one  who 
studies  about  the  formation  of  the  earth; 
one  who  studies  fossil  remains ;  a  cultivator 
of  flowers ;  a  man  who  sells  fruits ;  one  who 
takes  care  of  horses ;  one  who  draws  plans 
for  buildings;  a  mechanic  who  builds  mills; 
one  who  drives  a  team ;  one  who  has  charge 
of  money  in  banks;  one  who  makes  barrels; 
one  who  constructs  or  manages  engines. — 
Iowa  Normal  Monthly. 


I've  been  experimenting  somewhat  with  a 
little  reading  class.  I've  found  my  plan  a 
success  with  my  class.  I  take  a  book,  a 
school  reader,  it  may  be,  with  which  the 
class  is  not  familiar,  and  to  which  they  have 
not  access.  A  story  is  selected  and  the  book 
is  handed  to  one  of  the  class,  and  he  or  she 
is  required  to  read  a  paragraph  slowly  and 
distinctly ;  then  the  book  is  passed  and  the 
next  b  read,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  b 
read.  While  the  reading  is  going  on  the 
children  are  allowed  to  take  notes.  The 
book  is  closed  and  not  referred  to  again. 
The  next  day  each  one  is  responsible  for 
the  story.  It  is  written  out  by  each 
and  read  in  the  class.  We  have  thb  twice 
a  month.  Some  one  asks,  '^  What's  the 
use?"  It  gives  drill  in  sight-reading,  the 
children  having  never  read  the  story  before. 
It  gives  practice  in  taking  notes  from  one 
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who  is  speaking  or  reading.  It  requires 
strict  attention  to  what  is  read,  and  gives 
practice  in  reproducing  what  has  been  heard, 
and  also  in  enlarging  upon  notes;  nor  is 
the  practice  in  penmanship  to  be  overlooked. 
The  children  are  always  glad  when  "  story- 
day  ' '  comes.  I  have  a  set  of  the  stories  by 
me  now  that  I  wish  you  could  see. 

There  are  stars  swinging  out  in  space 
the  light  of  which  emitted  to-night  will  not 
reach  the  earth  until  another  generation  has 
come  and  gone.  Far  off  they  shine  serene 
and  bright,  and  we  receive  the  rays  which 
left  these  orbs  when  Columbus  embarked 
upon  his  famous  voyage.  So  the  teacher's 
power  need  not  be  immediate,  but  in  some 
later  year  will  influence  some  action,  will 
induce  some  motive,  will  assist  in  some  result 
otherwise  different. 


That  clear-minded,  great-brained  Plato, 
that  philosopher  pre-eminent,  said  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  appeared  to  him  to  re- 
ceive decisive  truth  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  boys  learn,  for  they  seize  on  knowl- 
edge so  rapidly  that  they  seemed  to  come 
from  a  previous  life  and  to  be  picking  up 
what  they  already  knew  before  and  not  as  if 
learning  anything  new.  Perhaps  the  mod- 
ern teacher  might  not  find  so  strong  an 
argument  in  the  work  of  his  boys.  Per- 
haps, too,  the  Greek  touched  some  strings 
that  we  never  put  in  vibration.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  Athenian  boy  was  so 
wholly  different  from  the  boy  of  1889. 
When  we  complain  of  the  stupidity  of  some 
of  our  boys,  let  us  have  a  little  self-examina- 
tion to  see  if  we  have  any  part  in  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  import- 
ance of  the  public  school  as  a  factor  for  the 
public  welfare.  For  a  large  percentage  of 
the  young  people  it  is  the  most  humanizing 
element  they  ever  know.  It  is  absolutely 
the  only  civilizing  influence  that  reaches 
them ;  the  church  and  the  press  could  never 
touch  them ;  but  through  the  medium  of  the 
schools  they  become  intelligent,  law-abiding 
citizens.  This  is  more  especially  true  of 
the  children  of  foreigners. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN. 


BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT. 


I  take  you  by  the  hand,  for  you  are  blind ; 

You  trust  me,  follow  me  where'er  I  go ; 

You  never  question  me,  because  you  know 
With  sight  unerring  I  the  path  can  find. 
You  feel  my  pity,  know  me  true  and  kind ; 

Your  feet  may  stumble  and  your  steps  be  slow ; 

Tireless  I  guide  because  I  love  you  st>. 
And  thus  your  heart  to  mine  the  closer  bind. 


THE  Apostle  Paul  interprets  this  Hebraic 
declaration  when  he  says:  Train  up  your 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord ;  that  is,  in  character-building  and 
man-building  of  the  Lord.  If  we  can  find 
our  way  to  lay  up  the  layers  of  character, 
one  after  another ;  to  build  up  habits  of  life, 
one  after  another ;  and  fill  the  man  full  with 
that  which  we  wish  to  be  manifest  in  after- 
life— the  child,  so  trained,  so  builded,  so 
filled,  will  not  depart  from  the  way  thus 
marked  out  for  him.  The  difficulty  is,  we 
govern  our  children  in  one  way;  we  teach 
our  children  in  another  way ;  and  we  train 
them  in  a  way  different  from  both.  Our 
training  is  not  according  to  our  teaching 
and  our  government. 

The  law  that  I  have  laid  down  is  an  abso- 
lute physiological  law.  It  is  not  only  easily 
ascertainable  by  a  broad  survey  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  human  life,  but  it  is  absolutely 
physologically  true  that  we  are  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  do.  The  man  grows  as  the 
tree  grows.  We  do  not,  like  the  serpent, 
cast  off  last  year's  skin,  and  leave  it  in  the 
valleys.  That  which  we  did  last  year  habi- 
tually, and  the  outward  manifestation  of  our 
life — that  which  was  the  bark  of  our  life — 
last  year,  we  absorb,  and  it  l)ecoraes  the 
woody  fibre  of  our  life  this  year.  The  eye 
sees  according  to  its  habit  of  seeing,  and  the 
ear  hears  according  to  its  habit  of  hearing;  the 
fingers  and  the  hands  act  according  to  their 
habit  of  action ;  and  the  brain  is  according 
to  what  it  has  been  habituated  to  do.  What 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  think  and  feel, 
that  is  building  up  the  brain  layers  that 
are  to  be  the  organs  of  thinking  and  feeling 
in  the  future.  Supposing,  for  example,  Mr. 
Zundel,  playjng  on  this  great  organ  for  so 
many  years,  had  breathed  his  own  spirit  into 
it,  he  had  not  merely  touched  its  keys,  and 
evolved  from  it  the  harmony  that  there  was 
in  his  own  soul :  but  in  the  touching  of  its 
keys,  and  in  the  playing  of  the  instrument 
by  that  very  process  the  pipes  had  been  built 
up,  and  when  he  had  played  the  trumpet, 
the  trumpet  had  grown  stronger ;  and  when 
he  had  played  the  diapason,  the  diapason  had 
grown  stronger;  and  when  he  had  played 
the  flute,  the  flute  had  grown  sweeter — it 
would  be  by  this  time  a  Zundel  organ.  And 
when  Mr.  Shelley  played  on  it,  and  put  in 
the  organ  the  incarnation  of  his  own  spirit, 
we  should  have  a  Shelley  organ  engrafted  on 
the  Zundel  organ,  and  the  musicians  them- 
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selves  would  have  made  the  instrument  they 
played  upon.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  in 
life,  every  one  of  us.  We  are  playing  on 
ourselves;  we  make  ourselves;  and  we  are 
the  harmony  or  discord  we  have  given  forth. 

Now  what  our  text  says  is  this :  Take  your 
child  and  play  upon  him  such  music  as  you 
mean  he  shall  produce  in  after  life.  Do  you 
want  a  brave  man  ?  Do  not  shield  your  child 
from  dangers?  let  him  face  them.  Do  you 
want  a  strong-willed  man?  Oh  I  do  not  try 
to  break  your  child's  will.  A  child  with  a 
broken  will  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  a  man 
with  a  broken  back.  Make  his  will  strong 
and  wise.  Do  you  want  him  temperate; 
Restrain  the  childish  appetite  for  candy, 
and  he  will  know  how  to  restrain  in  man- 
hood the  appetite  for  strong  drink.  Do 
you  want  him  generous?  Teach  him  to  be 
generous  by  training  him  for  it.  Do  you 
want  him  economical  and  wise  ?  Do  not  give 
him  all  the  money  he  wants.  Habituate 
him  to  think  and  do  to-day  what  you  want 
the  man  and  the  woman,  by  and  by,  to  be 
and  to  do.  If  you  can  form  the  habit,  you 
will  create  the  character;  and  the  habit  and 
the  character  you  form  will  be  invariable  and 
unalterable. 

See  how  God  takes  these  children  and 
puts  them  into  our  hands,  that  we  may  train 
them  for  a  glorious  manhood  and  a  more 
glorious  eternity!  He  puts  them  into  our 
hands  absolutely  impressionable,  soft,  plastic 
full  of  the  elements  of  nature,  ready  to 
receive  the  impress  of  our  mind  and  our  in- 
fluence ;  eager  in  their  questioning,  wanting 
to  know  all  things;  open-eyed  with  astonish- 
ment ;  long  ears,  ready  to  listen  to  all  sorts 
of  things  that  they  ought  not  to  listen  to  and 
to  all  things  which  they  should  listen  to— if 
we  know  how  to  minister  to  their  listening; 
imitative,  quick  to  follow  the  example  that 
is  set  before  them,  and  then  put  into  a  home 
that  is  the  microcosm  of  life,  where  all  the 
various  practices  of  life  can  go  on ;  mistakes 
committed,  sins  committed,  perpetrated, 
and  no  great  harm  come  of  it.  The  house- 
hold is  made  up  of  a  life  that  is  a  little  life 
and  preparation  for  a  greater  one.  The 
little  mother  carries  her  doll  children 
through  all  the  diseases,  no  matter  whether 
she  nurses  them  wisely  and  doses  them  cor- 
rectly or  not ;  but  she  is  learning.  These 
infantile  and  childhood  processes  are  the 
very  ones  by  which  our  children  are  to  learn 
the  habits  of  their  life.  If  we  can  so  im- 
press ourselves  on  them,  so  guide  and  direct 
and  master  them,  that  they  shall  not  be 
governed  to  do  our  will,  not  merely  taught 
to  see  our  truth,  but  trained  and  guided  to 


do  of  their  own  will  and  in  their  own  grow- 
ing wisdom,  the  things  that  are  right  and 
wise  and  true,  from  that  pathway,  when  led 
by  faith,  from  that  character  when  wrought 
in  them,  they  will  never  depart. 

Oh !  we  cannot  train  our  children  in  the 
way  they  should  go  if  we  take  them  grudg- 
ingly and  reluctantly  if  we  feel  them  aburden 
and  a  care ;  if  we  dread  their  coming  before, 
and  almost  wish  we  were  free  of  them  after- 
ward. Oh  !  the  cruelty,  the  cruelty  to  chil- 
dren that  live  in  an  arctic  atmosphere,  and 
not  in  the  tropic  of  love !  And  we  cannot 
train  our  children  by  passing  them  over  to 
tutors,  governesses,  nurses,  or  what  not.  We 
cannot  train  them  by  proxy.  We  cannot 
find  teachers  and  others  that  shall  do  it. 
We  cannot  train  them  by  a  little  religion  at 
njght  or  a  little  religion  in  the  morning. 
Just  look  at  the  breakfast  table  while-  you 
are  talking  things  over,  at  your  boy  or  girl, 
and  see  how  the  eyes  open  wide  at  some 
manifestation  of  worldliness,  at  some  ex- 
pression of  vanity,  at  some  utterance  of 
malice  or  ill-will.  At  night  you  will  kneel 
by  that  little  girl,  teach  her  to  say,  **Now 
I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,"  and  you  will  think 
you  are  training.  All  your  training  was 
done  at  the  breakfast-table.  You  can  no 
more  teach  a  child  to  be  pious  by  a  few  min- 
utes' prayer  at  night  in  an  atmosphere  of 
worldlinesf^  vanity,  and  selfishness,  than  you 
can  make  a  man  well  by  giving  him  a  qui- 
nine pill  at  night  and  morning,  while  he  lives 
in  miasm ic  marshes.  It  is  the  atmosphere 
of  our  homes  that  trains  our  children ;  what 
they  imbibe  that  makes  them  what  they  are. 

I  sometimes  think  the  tenderest  word  in 
the  Bible  and  the  sweetest  is  the  most  awful. 
And  when  I  clasp  my  hands  and  lift  my  eyes 
up  into  heaven  and  say,  "  Our  Father,"  and 
then  stop  and  think  what  earthly  fatherhood 
is  teaching  children,  I  sometimes  shiver  at 
the  falsity  we  are  in  danger  of  teaching  in 
our  homes.  But,  truly  beloved  Christian 
fathers  and  mothers  and  care-takers,  if  we 
will  put  round  about  our  children  the  shield 
of  patience  and  courage  and  love  and  hope, 
if  we  will  train  them  to  think  the  thoughts 
we  want  them  to  think  in  their  manhood ; 
to  have  the  purity  and  the  unselfishness  and 
the  courage  we  want  them  to  have  in  their 
manhood;  if  we  will  train  them  as  our  Father 
trains  us;  not  fearing  to  let  the  discipline  of 
life  come  upon  them ;  not  fearing  to  let  its 
winds,  and  its  troubles,  even,  come  upon 
them — if  so  be  they  grow  strong  to  meet  life's 
windings  and  to  bear  life's  burdens — we  have 
not  only  the  law  which  I  have  tried  to  ex- 
pound to  you,  but  we  have  the  promise  of 
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God's  blessed  exhortation,  and  his  assurance: 
Train  up  your  children — not  govern  them, 
not  merely  teach  them — train  up  your  chil- 
dren in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  when 
they  are  old  they  will  not  depart  from  it. 
And  if  for  a  little  time  they  seem  to  do  so, 
the  mother  love,  the  father  fidelity,  and  the 
sweet  magnetism  .of  a  never-forgotten  home 
will  hold  them  fast  and  bring  them  back  to 
life  and  to  God  again. — Christian  Union, 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS.* 


THE  TWO  GREAT  AGENaES  IN  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION. 


THE  question  of  questions  in  this  country 
to-day  is  the  right  education  of  the 
young.  The  ordinary  questions  that  divide 
the  political  parties  or  that  absorb  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislative  bodies  of  municipali- 
ties, of  States,  or  even  of  the  nation  at  large, 
sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  question  of  the  proper  bringing  up 
and  preparing  for  the  duties  of  life  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  whose  hands  are  soon  to 
be  placed,  for  safe-keeping  and  further  de- 
velopment, all  we  hold  most  dear  in  this 
country.  With  a  people  knowing  their  du- 
ties, and  able  and  willing  to  pefform  them, 
all  else  that  is  desirable  socially,  financially, 
politically,  is  secure;  without  such  a  people, 
social  disruption,  industrial  decay,  the 
overthrow  of  free  institutions,  and  the 
downfall  of  the  form  of  government  our 
fathers  founded  for  us,  are  inevitable.  Solve 
the  problem  of  education,  and  you  thereby 
solve  the  problem  of  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  this  country,  if  not  its  very  exis- 
tence as  a  nation.  These  are  strong  words, 
but  they  are  justified  not  only  by  the  nature 
of  the  case,  but  by  the  opinions  of  the  men 
who  have  had  most  to  do  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  government  under 
which  we  live.  A  few  examples  of  these 
opinions  will  be  quoted  : 

Washington,  in  his  farewell  address,  has 
this  memorable  sentence :  "In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force 
to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened."  Jefferson, 
writing  from  France,  in  1786,  to  his  friend 
George  Wythe,  of  Virginia,  speaks  of  the 
evils  that  grow  out  of  the  monarchical  insti- 
tutions   of   the    Old    World,    and    adds: 

*  Anniversary  Address  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham 
before  the  Maryland  Sunday-school  Union,  in  Bald- 
more,  March  19,  1889. 


''  Preach,  my  dear  sir,  a  crusade  against  ig- 
norance :  establish  and  improve  the  law  for 
educating  the  common  people.  Let  ourcoim- 
trymen  know  that  the  education  of  the  people 
alone  can  protect  us  against  these  evils,  and 
that  the  tax  that  will  be  paid  for  this  pur- 
pose is  not  more  than  the  thousandth  part 
of  what  will  have  to  be  paid  for  kings, 
priests,  and  nobles,  who  will  rise  up  among 
us  if  we  leave  the  people  ignorant."  Ear- 
lier than  either,  the  wise  founder  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Willtam 
Penn,  uttered  the  sentiment:  "That 
which  makes  a  good  Constitution  must  keep 
it,  viz. ;  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue—quali- 
ties which  because  they  descend  not  with 
worldly  inheritance,  must  be  propagated  by 
the  virtuous  education  of  youth."  And 
more  tersely  still,  John  C.  Calhoun,  in  a 
moment  of  heroic  statesmenship,  declared 
that :  "  Where  suffrage  is  universal,  educa- 
tion must  be  universal." 

Concurring  without  qualification  in  the 
opinions  thus  expressed  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  education  in  a  country  like 
ours,  I  have  spent  a  life-time  in  diligently 
seeking  and  endeavoring  to  apply  the  best 
means  of  diffusing  its  blessings  among  the 
people.  As  agencies  best  adapted  to  this 
purpose,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  naming  be- 
fore you.  Common  Schools  and  Sunday- 
schools.  These  two  agencies  may  be  made 
to  complement  each  other,  and  when  effi- 
ciently worked  will  make  education  more 
general  and  more  complete  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  any  other  country  of  the  whole 
world.  Indeed,  our  educational  wants  as  a 
people,  complicated  and  far-reaching  as  they 
are,  seem  to  meet  in  this  combination  of 
agencies  their  adequate  fulfillment. 

Common  schools  established  by  law,  are 
now  in  operation  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  They  are  strongly  rooted  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  and  in  their  main 
features  they  are  as  firmly  established  as  the 
Government  itself.  They  cost  in  the  sev- 
eral States  over  ^100,000,000  per  annum, 
but  this  great  sum  of  money  is  more  freely 
paid  than  that  for  any  other  kind  of  public 
expenditure.  Their  enemies  have  become  so 
few  as  to  be  insignificant,  and  objections  to 
them  are  like  feathers  cast  into  a  flood,  borne 
away  on  the  current  with  scarce  a  ripple. 

But  there  are  certain  educational  ends  that 
the  common  schools  can  effect,  and  there 
are  certain  others  that  no  matter  how  well 
they  may  be  managed,  they  fail  to  accom- 
plish.    Both  may  be  briefly  indicated. 

Worked  to  their  full  efficiency,  the  com- 
mon schools  can  make  education  in  the  ele- 
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ments  of  knowledge  universal.  It  is  not 
now  everywhere  accomplished,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible under  a  common  school  system  to  teach 
every  healthy  child  in  a  community  or  in  a 
State  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  keep  accounts. 
And  something  beyond  this  knowledge  of  a 
general  character  can  also  be  imparted. 

Where  the  common  schools  can  be  graded, 
and  there  are  few  localities  in  which  with 
proper  effort  this  cannot  be  done,  instruc- 
tion may  be  given  to  children  prepared  to 
receive  it,  in  the  higher  branches  of  an  intel- 
lectual education;  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, in  the  very  highest.  No  proof  of 
this  is  needed  in  a  city  like  Baltimore. 

Moral  instruction  may  be  freely  imparted 
in  the  common  schools.  It  is  as  much  their 
duty  to  train  as  to  teach.  Indeed,  by  far  the 
highest  and  most  important  work  of  a  com- 
mon school  is  the  formation  of  the  character 
of  the  children  under  its  care.  No  teacher 
of  such  a  school  can  be  found  who  does 
not  hold  that  the  storing  of  the  mind  is  a  con- 
sideration secondary  to  the  shaping  of  the  life 
Hence,  the  children  in  the  common  schools 
are  generally  and  may  always  be  trained  in 
the  virtues  of  order,  neatness,  punctuality, 
obedience,  industry,  kindness,  temperance, 
honor,  honesty  patriotism  and  others  like 
them.  Thus  we  have  as  the  product  of  our 
common  schools  the  foundation  for  good 
citizenship — the  foundation,  may  I  not  say 
it?  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  beautiful  struc- 
ture of  Christianity. 

In  the  matter  of  religious  instruction, 
while  the  common  schools  cannot  do  much 
directly,  they  are  able  to  do  something  in- 
directly. The  Bible  is  read  and  honored  as 
the  Word  of  God  in  a  large  majority  of  them. 
Hymns  are  generally  sung  as  an  opening  or 
as  a  closing  exercise.  Teachers  are  every- 
where required  to  possess  a  good  moral 
character,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  most  of 
them  are  professing  Christians,  whose  ex- 
ample b  a  constant  invocation  to  the  young 
about  them  to  a  higher  and  a  better  life. 
The  surroundings  of  our  best  common 
schools  are  elevating  in  their  character  and 
morally  bracing  in  their  tone — their  very 
atmosphere  inspires  good  thoughts  and 
prompts  good  deeds,  so  that  even  if  they  do 
not  awaken  pc^itive  religious  sentiment  or 
inculcate  positive  religious  truth,  they  at 
least  do  something  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  such  instruction. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  opinions  of  those 
who  condemn  our  common  schools  because 
as  they  allege  they  are  anti-religious  and 
anti- Christian,  is  most  unjust.  These  schools 
are  the  very  best  product  of  the  civilization 


of  the  times.  The  historian  of  our  country 
a  thousand  years  from  now  will  point  to 
them  as  marking  the  highest  tide  of  enlight- 
enment in  the  nineteenth  century.  Into 
their  life  have  been  incorporated  all  the 
principles  of  morality  and  religion,  which 
are  held  in  common  by  the  people  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  established. 
These  common  schools  are  a  stream  issuing 
directly  from  the  fountain  of  the  popular 
will,  and  all  there  is  of  God  or  of  Christ  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  finds  expression  in 
them.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  To  deny 
that  they  are  Christian  is  to  deny  that  the 
people  who  establish  and  support  them,  and 
out  of  whose  life  they  come,  are  a  Christian 
people. 

Besides,  the  friends  of  common  schools 
are  amply  justified  in  challenging  a  com- 
parison between  the  intellectual  and 
moral  worth — the  standing  as  citizens — of 
the  men  and  women  educated  in  these 
schools  with  those  educated  under  any  other 
system.  A  system  of  schools,  like  other 
things,  may  be  judged  by  its  fruits.  The 
most  enlightened  nations  of  the  world  have 
common  school  systems  similar  to  our  own 
— England,  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Sweden,  Denmark— and  the  ten- 
dency everywhere  is  to  free  them  as  we 
have  done,  not  from  religious  but  from 
sectarian  influences.  Churches  could  be 
named  which  have  had  in  the  past,  and  still 
have  in  a  few  countries,  entire  control  of 
the  education  of  the  people;  historically, 
the  result  has  ever  been  and  must  ever  be 
intellectual  narrowness,  religious  bigotry, 
stunted  development  and  the  decay  of  patri- 
otism. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  ap- 
pears to  spring  as  by  a  rebound  from  these 
straight-laced  and  narrow  church  schools, 
anarchy,  skepticism  and  irreligion.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  our  popular  systems 
of  public  education  in  full  play,  is  there 
a  single  nation  in  the  whole  world  that 
promises  so  much  for  the  future  as  our 
own  ?  Can  a  people  be  named  who  possess 
so  many  of  the  elements  of  prosperity,  of 
happiness,  of  national  greatness,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  who 
are  threatened  by  so  few  of  the  causes  that 
tend  to  corrupt  men,  and  weaken  and  de- 
stroy what  is  good  in  social  and  political  in- 
stitutions? President  Harrison  in  his  re- 
cent inaugural  address  has  answered  these 
questions.  He  says:  "'We  have  not  at- 
tained an  ideal  condition ;  not  all  of  our 
people  are  happy  and  prosperous,  not  all  of 
them  are  virtuous  and  law-abiding;  but  on 
the  whole  the  opportunities  to  the  individual 
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to  secure  the  comforts  of  life  are  better  than 
are  found  elsewhere,  and  largely  better  than 
they  were  one  hundred  years  ago."  It  fol- 
lows that  our  fathers  were  wise  in  laying  for 
us  the  foundations  of  a  system  of  education 
suited  to  our  wants,  and  capable  of  per- 
forming the  difficult  task  of  preparing  gen- 
eration after  generation  of  good  citizens. 

But  with  all  this,  it  can  hardly  be  claimed 
that  common  schools  such  as  the  best  of 
ours,  can  do  ^11  in  the  way  of  education  that 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  youth  of  the  na- 
tion. Positive  religious  instruction,  point- 
ing out  the  way  of  life  here  and  hereafter, 
it  has  already  been  admitted,  cannot  be  in- 
corporated into  a  course  of  study  for  the 
common  schools.  Religious  influences  may 
be  made  to  bear  indirectly  upon  the  youth 
who  attend  them,  but  the  great  truths  that 
concern  God,  death  and  the  life  to  come, 
Christ  and  the  salvation  of  the  human  soul, 
the  Bible  and  Divine  inspiration,  must  in  a 
common  school  be  for  the  most  part  a  dead 
letter.  This  is  a  serious  defect,  but  it  is  a 
defect  that  cannot  be  overcome  while  the 
schools  are  supported  at  public  expense, 
and  different  religious  views  prevail  in 
every  community.  Religious  truths  recog- 
nized by  all  denominations  may  be  freely 
taught ;  but  the  introduction  of  the  study 
of  the  theology  of  the  Jews,  the  Catholics 
or  the  Protestants,  or  of  any  one  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  these  great  religious  bodies, 
would  at  once  send  a  common  school  system 
to  pieces  and  leave  it  an  utter  ruin. 

The  main  question  remains  to  be  an- 
swered. Assuming  that  our  common  schools 
strengthened  and  improved  as  the  years  go 
by  are  to  remain  a  fixed  institution  in  our 
system  of  government,  is  there  any  open 
way  by  which  their  acknowledged  deficien- 
cies can  be  supplied  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  brings  me  to  the  thought  that  I 
am  most  anxious  to  impress  upon  you,  viz  : 
that  the  work  of  the  common  school  must 
be  supplemented  and  completed  by  the  work 
of  the  Sunday-school.  The  two  combined 
constitute  what  may  justly  be  considered 
the  great  agency  for  the  education  of  the 
American  people. 

In  the  Sunday-schools  is  taught  just  what 
cannot  be  taught  in  the  common  schools : 
Bible  Lessons,  Catechisms,  Church  Doc- 
trines, &c.  Dogmatic  religious  instruction 
properly  excluded  from  the  common  schools, 
in  the  Sunday-school  finds  an  inviting  field 
open  to  its  hand.  No  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle lies  in  the  way  of  the  Sunday-schools 
reaching  every  child  now  in  attendance  at 
the  common  schools :  it  is  simply  a  question 


of  will,  of  organization,  of  means,  which  it 
seems  to  me  you  here  in  Maryland,  are  in 
a  fair  way  to  solve.  Let  the  commoD 
schools  be  made  as  efficient  as  they  are  cap- 
able of  being  made,  and  Sunday-schools  be 
so  multiplied  as  to  bring  religious  instruc- 
tion within  the  reach  of  every  household, 
and  there  is  little  else  to  be  desired  in 
American  education. 

Religious  instruction  cannot  be  given  in 
the  common  schools,  because  there  cannot 
be  any  common  agreement  in  regard  to  the 
subject  matter  of  such  instruction ;  but  in 
the  case  of  Sunday-schools,  each  denomina- 
tion has  its  own,  and  can  teach  its  own 
creed  and  follow  its  own  forms  and  meth- 
ods. Combined,  the  two  classes  of  schools 
work  in  this  wise :  the  children  of  a  com- 
munity, of  all  races,  classes  and  conditions 
attend  the  common  schools,  where  they  arc 
educated  and  trained  to  be  useful  men  and 
women,  good  neighbors  and  good  citizens; 
and  at  the  same  time  in  the  Sunday-schools 
they  are  specially  instructed  in  religious 
doctrines  and  duties.  Such  a  system  ac- 
complishes in  the  best  way  all  that  educa- 
tion can  be  expected  to  accomplish. 

Education  by  common  schools  is  now 
recognized  as  the  great  national  system  of 
education ;  if  religious  instruction  is  to  be 
left  to  Sunday-schools,  they  must  be  so  mul- 
tiplied and  strengthened  as  to  hold  a  place 
of  equal  prestige  and  power.  It  is  in  this 
connection  that  what  you  have  done  and 
are  doing  for  Sunday-schools,  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  has  peculiar  significance  and 
is  worthy  of  imitation  by  every  other  State 
in  the  Union.  Maryland,  says  your  Presi- 
dent's Annual  Report,  has  enrolled  in  the 
Sunday-school  Army,  "  more  officers,  teach- 
ers and  scholars  in  proportion  to  her  popu- 
lation than  any  other  State."  You  have 
more  children  in  your  Sunday-schools  than 
you  have  in  your  common  schools.  The 
thirty-five  or  forty  religious  bodies  among 
you  seem  very  active  in  Sunday-school 
work.  Your  Union  has  a  State  organiza- 
tion, and  a  State  Superintendent.  It  sends 
out  its  missionaries  to  quicken  the  life  of 
declining  Sunday-schools  and  to  plant  new 
ones.  Ah  !  Mr.  President,  how  I  like  your 
broad  platform  !  You  favor  no  one  church 
over  another,  but  are  equally  ready  to  help 
all.  You  plant  good  seed,  but  so  that  the 
harvest  is  gathered  and  safely  stored  in  the 
house  of  God,  you  care  not  by  what  name 
it  may  be  called.  You  have  no  time  to  at- 
tend to  things  so  small  as  differences  in 
creeds ;  you  are  called  to  do  your  Master's 
work,  and  do  it. 
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Now,  suppose  instead  of  a  yearly  income 
of  three  or  four  thousand  dollars,  you  could 
receive  into  your  treasury  one  hundred 
thousand;  instead  of  four  or  five  faithful 
missionaries,  you  could  have  one  or  more 
equally  faithful  in  every  county  of  the 
State;  instead  of  a  single  missionary  to 
labor  among  the  colored  people,  you  could 
multiply  the  number  by  ten  or  twenty,  what 
could  you  not  do  for  the  cause  of  religion 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  !  An  organization 
like  your  Sunday-school  Union,  so  enlarged 
and  strengthened  as  to  be  adequate  to  the 
work  to  be  done,  ought  to  exist  in  every 
one  of  our  States.  In  this  way  and  in  no 
other  way  that  I  can  see,  can  the  great  work  of 
education  in  America,  so  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  free  institutions,  be  made  complete. 

Your  organization  suffers  for  want  of 
funds.  All  such  organizations  must  do  so. 
The  various  religious  bodies  among  you  no 
doubt  think  they  have  about  enough  to  do 
to  keep  up  their  own  Sunday-schools.  You 
have,  therefore,  limited  sources  to  draw 
upon.  States  and  municipalities  might  very 
properly  be  asked  for  help  in  Sunday- 
school  work.  A  dollar  given  to  such  an 
organization  as  yours  to  be  spent  in  estab- 
lishing Sunday-schools  in  the  dark  corners 
of  your  City  and  State,  would  do  more  to 
check  vice  and  crime  than  ten  times  the 
amount  used  in  providing  police,  criminal 
courts  and  prisons.  An  ounce  of  precaution 
in  this  case  as  in  so  many  others  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.  A  Sunday-school  organiza- 
tion that  is  able  to  carry  light  and  truth 
into  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness where  children  are  starving  bodily, 
mentally  and  spiritually;  into  the  dens  of 
vice  where  the  young  as  well  as  the  old  are 
corrupted ;  into  the  slums  of  cities  where 
ignorance  is  most  dense  and  God  is  un- 
known— 2,  Sunday-school  organization  that 
can  gather  into  schools  and  lift  out  of  dark- 
ness and  death  the  souls  of  the  neglected 
little  ones  that  swarm  in  great  cities,  and 
are  found  in  almost  every  neighborhood, 
rapidly  learning  all  the  ways  of  vice  and 
crime,  and  soon,  if  not  plucked  as  brands 
from  the  burning,  to  come  before  our 
courts,  or  fill  places  in  our  prisons  and 
penitentiaries — such  an  organization  is 
worthy  the  most  liberal  aid  from  State  and 
Municipal  Governments,  as  well  as  from  all 
good  citizens.  No  money  that  the  State  of 
Maryland  could  appropriate  would  bring  a 
return  richer  in  every  way  than  money 
given  to  the  Maryland  Sunday-school  Union. 
*'Its  object,"  as  stated  by  the  President, 
"  is  to  establish  a  Sunday-school  in  every 


destitute  neighborhood,  and  foster  and  en- 
courage those  already  in  existence,  and  to 
circulate  a  religious  literature  suitable  for 
the  young."  This  is  not  the  work  of  a 
party,  or  a  sect,  or  a  class ;  but  simply  a 
work  for  the  common  good,  an  object  to 
which  every  citizen  and  the  people  as  a 
whole  may  properly  be  asked  to  contribute. 

The  sum  of  what  I  would  say  to  you,  is 
this :  Perfect  the  common  school,  and  make 
it  the  means  of  giving  to  every  child  in  the 
State,  a  good  intellectual  and  moral  educa- 
tion. Supplement  this  educational  work  by 
a  Sunday-school  organization  that,  in  har- 
mony with  the  denominational  Sunday- 
schools,  will  plant  Sunday-school  after  Sun- 
day-school by  the  side  of  the  common 
schools,  until  opportunity  of  religious  in- 
struction is  made  as  general  as  the  oppor- 
tunity for  instruction  in  reading  and  writing. 
And  then,  in  these  two  great  agencies,  co- 
operating and  mutually  helpful,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, under  God,  we  have  the  means  by  which 
education  is  to  be  made  universal  in  our  Amer- 
ican States,  and  thus  render  our  people  pros- 
perous and  happy,  and  the  free  institutions 
our  fathers  founded  for  us  forever  secure. 

In  a  last  word,  let  me  commend  most 
heartily  what  the  Maryland  Sunday-school 
Union  has  done  in  the  forty-three  years  it 
has  been  in  operation,  and  invoke  God's 
blessing  upon  the  still  greater  and  better 
work  it  is  destined  to  do  in  the  years  that 
are  to  come. 


CULTIVATED  HAPPINESS. 


HOW  may  one  cultivate  happiness?  For 
one  thing,  instead  of  looking  to  the 
future,  conclude  to  be  happy  in  the  present. 
No  one  knows  enough  of  next  year  to  depend 
on  being  happy  then ;  nor  is  it  well  to  wait 
till  the  new  house  is  built,  or  the  children 
are  old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves,  or 
a  fortune  has  been  amassed.  It  is  the  case 
of  the  rich  fool  in  the  Scripture. 

There  is  much  pleasure  to  be  obtained 
from  little  things  that  are  often  neglected  as 
too  trivial  for  notice ;  a  flower  in  the  window 
when  a  green-house  is  beyond  one's  reach; 
a  book  from  the  public  library  if  one  cannot 
purchase  books  of  one's  own,  or  paper- 
covered  volumes  when  fine  bindings  are  too 
expensive ;  the  music  of  the  voice  when  an 
instrument  is  wanting.  There  is  almost  al- 
ways a  substitute  attainable  for  the  pleasure 
that  is  desired,  and  the  child  who  fishes  with 
a  bent  pin  and  a  string  gets  all  the  happiness 
of  a  fisherman  from  it. 
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There  were  never  before  so  many  enjoy- 
able things  accessible  to  the  common  people. 
With  parks,  art  galleries,  libraries,  museums, 
the  dwellers  in  cites  have  pleasure  and  infor- 
mation almost  forced  upon  them ;  and  for 
those  who  live  in  the  country  Nature's  pic- 
ture book  is  continually  open.  The  trouble 
is,  people  do  not  appreciate  what  may  be  so 
easily  obtained.  Men  like  Thoreau  and  John 
Burroughs  will  note  with  a  naturalist's  de- 
light the  common  sights  of  nature,  and  we 
enjoy  reading  their  books;  but  the  things 
themselves  are  all  around  us,  and  we  take  no 
pleasure  in  them.  We  need  to  learn  to  en- 
joy th&  simple  daily  joys  of  life,  and  to  open 
our  eyes  to  the  wonderful  world  about  us. 

Some  people  lose  the  pleasure  of  life 
through  sheer  egotism.  If  for  a  few  hours 
they  could  forget  themselves,  they  might  be 
happy.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive ;  and  it  is  true 
in  every  sense.  To  give  of  time  and  thought 
and  interest  to  others  is  infinitely  better  than 
to  absorb  it  all  in  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
that  insignificant  but  big-feeling  "I."  "Look 
out  and  not  in,"  and  ''Lend  a  hand,"  are 
good  mottoes  for  him  who  seeks  true  happi- 
ness. Busy  he  must  be,  for  there  is  no  pleas- 
ure in  idleness :  and  the  more  help  and  com- 
fort he  can  bring  to  his  fellow- men  by  his 
labor,  the  happier  he  will  be  himself. 

It  is  well  to  quit  thinking  of  disagreeable 
things.  No  doubt  they  are  plenty,  but  why 
pay  any  attention  to  them  except  to  strive  to 
overcome  them  ?  Don't  roll  trouble  over  and 
over  until  it  has  grown  like  a  snowball.  If 
you  have  a  skeleton  in  your  closet,  just  keep 
it  there;  don't  let  it  out  to  terrify  the  rest 
of  the  family,  and  don't  keep  slipping  away 
to  take  a  private  look  at  it.  If  you  keep  it 
shut  up  closely  eAough  it  may  possibly  crum- 
ble into  harmless  dust — bones  do  that  way 
sometimes. 

.  It  is  a  great  aid  to  cheerfulness  "  to  count 
up  your  meFcies,"  as  the  contented  old  lady 
put  it.  And  remember  that  according  to 
Mark  Tapley  there  isn't  any  credit  in  being 
jolly  under  agreeable  circumstances.  He  had 
finsdly  to  give  up  the  task  of  finding  a  situa- 
tion so  wretched  that  there  was  any  credit 
in  being  jolly  in  it.  A  good  many  persons 
are  more  easily  satisfied,  and  take  credit, 
not  for  being  jolly,  but  for  simply  not  grum- 
bling at  slightly  annoying  events. 

These  brief  suggestions  are  only  with  re- 
gard to  outside  expedients ;  the  true  secret, 
simple  and  disregarded  as  it  commonly  is, 
lies  in  seeking  true  happiness,  which  is  only 
found  in  God  himself.  All  other  happiness 
is  temporary ;  this  alone  is  permanent.     It 


is,  as  has  been  beautifully  said,  when  our 
will  is  parallel  to  God's  that  there  is  no  cross; 
the  cross  is  found  when  our  will  is  at  right  ang- 
les with  his.  Human  nature  clings  despera- 
tely to  its  own  way,  and  finds  it  hard  to  be* 
lieve  that  happiness  is  found  in  the  renuncia- 
tion of  self-will.  But  it  is  only  when  God's 
children  can  say  with  Paul, ''  For  me  to  live 
is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain"  that  they  know 
the  meaning  of  "  Rejoice  evermore."  Then 
can  they  be  calm  in  danger,  and  joyful  in 
tribulation,  and  all  things  are  well  with  them. 
This  has  made  prisoners  sing  in  their  dun- 
geons, and  martyrs  happy  at  the  stake,  and 
the  happiness  is  the  privilege  and  the  duty 
of  every  Christian  to-day.  We  not  only 
may,  we  ought  to  be  happy.  How  happy 
we  might  be,  no  matter  how  circumstanced, 
if  once  we  would  seek  it  in  the  will  of  God. 
God  only  knows  how  blessed  he  would  make 
us  if  we  would  but  let  him. — The  Occident 


THE  WONDER  OF  THE  EAR. 


BY  T.   DEWITT  TALMAGE. 


Architecture  is  one  of  the  most  fasdnating  arts, 
and  its  study  has  been  to  many  a  man  a  sublime  life- 
work.  Lincoln  and  York  cathedrab,  St.  Paul's  and 
St.  Peter's,  the  arch  of  Titus,  Theban  temple,  Al- 
hambra,  and  Parthenon,  are  monuments  to  the  gemot 
of  those  who  built  them.  But  more  wonderful  than 
any  arch  they  ever  lifted,  or  any  transept  window 
they  ever  illumined,  or  any  Corinthian  column  they 
ever  crowned,  or  any  Gothic  cloister  they  ever  elab- 
orated, is  the  human  ear.  Among  the  most  skillful 
and  assiduous  physiologists  of  our  time  have  been 
those  who  have  given  their  time  to  the  examination 
of  the  ear,  and  the  studying  of  its  arches,  its  walls, 
its  floor,  its  canals,  its  aqueducts,  its  galleries,  its 
intricacies,  its  convolations,  its  divine  machinery,  and 
yet,  it  will  take  another  thousand  years  before  the 
world  comes  to  any  adequate  appreciation  of  what 
God  did  when  He  planned  and  executed  the  infinite 
and  overmastering  architecture  of -the  human  ear. 
The  most  of  it  is  invisible,  and  the  microscope  breaks 
down  in  the  attempt  at  exploration.  The  cartilage 
which  we  call  the  ear  is  only  the  storm  door  of  the 
great  temple  clear  down  out  of  sight,  next  door  to  the 
immortal  soul.  Such  scientists  as  Helmholtz,  and  De 
Blainville,  and  Rank,  and  Buck,  have  attempted  to 
walk  the  Appian  Way  of  the  human  ear — but  the 
mysterious  pathway  has  never  been  fully  trodden  bnt 
by  two  feet — the  foot  of  sound  and  the  foot  of  God. 

There  are  three  ears  on  each  side  the  head — the 
external  ear,  the  middle  ear,  the  internal  ear — but  all 
connected  by  most  wonderful  telegraphy.  The  ex- 
ternal ear  was  in  all  ages  adorned  by  precious  stones 
or  precious  metals.  The  temple  of  Jenisalem  was 
partly  built  by  the  contribution  of  earrings.  Homer, 
in  the  Iliad,  speaks  of  Hera's  three  bright  drops,  her 
glimmering  gems  suspended  from  the  ear;  and  many 
of  the  adornments  of  our  time  are  only  copies  of  ear- ' 
jewels  found  to-day  in  Pompeiian  museum  and  Etrus- 
can vase.  But  while  the  outer  ear  may  be  adorned 
by  human  art,  the  middle  and  the  interna]  ear  are 
adorned  and  garnished  only  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
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God  Alnughty.  The  stroke  of  an  organ  key  sets  the 
air  vibrating,  and  the  ear  catches  the  undulating 
soand,  and  passes  it  on  through  the  bonelets  of  the 
middle  ear  to  the  internal  ear,  which  is  filled  with 
fiqnid,  and  that  liquid  again  vibrates  until  the  three 
thousand  fibres  of  the  human  brain  take  up  the 
vibration,  and  roll  the  sound  on  into  the  soul.  The 
hidden  machinery  of  the  ear  is  called  by  the  names 
of  things  familiar  to  us,  as  the  hammer,  something  to 
strike  —  the  anvil,  something  to  be  smitten — the 
stirrup,  of  the  saddle  by  which  we  mount  the  steed — 
as  the  drum,  beaten  in  the  march — as  the  harp  strings, 
to  be  swept  by  music.  Coiled  like  a  snail  shell,  by 
which  name  one  of  the  innermost  passages  of  the  ear  is 
actually  called — ^like  a  stairway,  the  sound  to  ascend 
— like  a  bent  tube  of  a  heating  apparatus,  taking  that 
which  enters  round  and  round — like  a  labyrinth  with 
wonderful  passages  into  which  the  thought  enters 
only  to  be  lost  in  bewilderment.  The  middle  ear 
filled  with  air,  the  medium  of  the  sound  as  it  passes 
to  the  internal  ear  filled  with  liquid — a  muscle  con- 
tracting when  the  noise  is  too  loud,  just  as  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  contracts  when  the  light  is  too  glaring. 
The  external  ear  is  defended  by  wax,  which  with 
its  bitterness,  discourages  insect  invasion.  The  in- 
ternal ear  embedded  in  what  is  the  hardest  bone  of  the 
human  system,  a  very  rock  of  strength^ind  defence. 

The  ear  is  so  strange  a  contrivance  that  it  can 
catch  the  sound  of  fifty  thousand  or  more  vibrations 
in  a  second.  The  outer  ear  takes  in  all  kinds  of 
sound,  whether  the  crash  of  an  avalanche,  or  the  hum 
of  a  bee ;  the  sound  passing  to  the  inner  door  of  the 
outside  ear,  halts  until  another  mechanism,  divine 
mechanism,  passes  it  on  by  the  bonelets  of  the  middle 
car,  and  coming  to  the  inner  door  of  the  second  ear, 
it  has  no  power  to  go  farther  until  another  divine 
mechanism  passes  it  on  into  the  inner  ear.  Then  the 
sound  swims  the  liquid  until  it  comes  to  the  rail-track 
of  the  brain  bianchlet,  and  rolls  on  and  on  until  it 
comes  to  sensation,  and  there  the  curtain  drops,  and 
a  hundred  gates  shut,  and  the  voice  of  God  seems  to 
say  to  all  human  inspection:  **Thus  far  and  no 
farther."  In  this  vestibule  of  the  palace  of  the  soul, 
how  many  kings  of  thought,  of  medicine,  of  physi- 
ology, have  done  penance  of  lifelong  study,  and  got 
no  farther  than  the  vestibule.  Mysterious  home  of 
reverberation  and  echo.  Headquarters  to  which 
there  come  quick  dispatches,  part  of  the  way  by 
cartilage,  part  by  air,  part  by  bone,  part  by  water, 
part  by  nerve — ^the  slowest  dispatch  plunging  into  the 
car  at  the  speed  of  eleven  hundred  and  twenty  feet  a 
second.  Small  instrument  of  music  on  which  is 
played  all  the  music  you  ever  hear,  from  the  grand- 
eun  of  an  August  thunderstorm  to  the  softest  breath- 
ings of  a  flute.  Small  instrument  of  music,  only  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  surface  and  the  thinness  of  one 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch,  and  that 
thinness  divided  into  three  layers.  In  that  ear  musi- 
cal staff,  lines,  spaces,  bar  and  rest.  A  bridge  lead- 
ing from  the  outside  natural  world  to  the  inside 
spiritual  world;  we  seeing  the  abutment  at  this  end 
of  the  bridge,  but  the  fog  of  an  uplifted  mystery  hid- 
ing the  abutment  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge. 
Whispering  gallery  of  the  soul.  The  human  voice 
is  God'j  eulogy  to  the  ear.  That  voice  capable  of 
producing  an  infinite  number  of  sounds ;  and  all  this 
variety  made,  not  for  the  regalement  of  beast  or  bird, 
but  for  the  human  ear. 

Struggling  on  up  from  six  years  of  age  when  he 
was  left  fatherless,  Wagner  rose  from  the  obloquy  of 
the  world — ^and  at  times  all  nations  seemingly  against 
him — until  he  gained  the  favor  of  a  king,  and  won 


the  enthusiasm  of  the  opera  houses  of  Europe  and 
America— struggling  all  the  way  on  to  seventy  years 
of  age,  to  conquer  the  world's  ear.  In  that  same 
attempt  to  master  the  human  ear  and  gain  supremacy 
over  this  gate  of  the  immortal  soul,  great  battles  were 
fought  by  Mozart,  Gluck  and  Weber,  and  by  Bee- 
thoven and  Meyerbeer,  by  Rossini,  and  by  all  the 
roll  of  German  and  Italian  and  French  composers, 
some  of  them  in  the  battle  leaving  their  blood  on  the 
keynotes  and  the  musical  scores.  Great  battle  fought 
for  the  ear — fought  with  baton,  with  organ  pipe,  with 
trumpet,  with  comet,  with  all  ivory  and  brazen  and 
silver  and  golden  weapons  of  the  orchestra;  royal 
theatre  and  cathedral  and  academy  of  music  the 
fortresses  of  the  contest  for  the  ear.  England  and 
Egypt  fought  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Suez  CanaU 
and  the  Spartans  and  the  Persians  fought  for  the 
defile  at  Thermopylae,  but  the  musicians  of  all  ages 
have  fought  for  the  mastery  of  the  auditory  canal 
and  the  defile  of  the  immortal  soul  and  the  Ther- 
mopylae of  struggling  cadences.  For  the  conquest  of 
the  ear,  Haydn  struggled  on  up  from  the  garret 
where  he  had  neither  fire  nor  food,  on  and  on  until 
under  the  too  great  nervous  strain  of  hearing  his  own 
oratorio  of  the  "Creation"  performed,  he  was  car- 
ried out  to  die,  but  leaving  as  his  legacy  to  the 
world  118  symphonies,  163  pieces  for  the  baritone,  15 
masses,  5  oratorios,  42  German  and  Italian  songs,  39 
canons,  365  English  and  Scotch  songs  with  accom- 
paniment, and  1536  pages  of  libretti.  All  that  to 
capture  the  gate  of  the  ^dy  that  swings  in  from  the 
tympanum  to  the  snail  shell  lying  on  the  beach  of 
the  ocean  of  the  immortal  soul. 

To  conquer  the  ear,  Handel  struggled  on  from  the 
time  when  his  father  would  not  let  him  go  to  school 
lest  he  learn  the  gamut  and  become  a  musician,  and 
from  the  time  when  he  was  allowed  in  the  organ  loft 
just  to  play  after  the  audience  had  left,  one  voluntary, 
to  the  time  when  he  left  to  all  nations  his  unparal- 
leled oratorios  of  Esther,  Deborah,  Samson,  Teph- 
thah,  Judas  Maccabeus,  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  the 
Messisdi,  the  soul  of  the  great  German  composer  still 
weeping  in  the  dead  march  of  our  great  obsequies, 
and  triumphing  in  the  raptures  of  every  Easter  mom. 
To  conquer  the  ear  and  take  this  gate  of  the  im- 
mortal soul,  Schubert  composed  his  immortal  <*  Sere- 
nade," writing  the  staves  of  the  music  on  the  bill  of 
fare  in  a  restaurant,  and  went  on  until  he  could  leave 
as  a  legacy  to  the  world  over  a  thousand  compositions 
in  music.  To  conquer  the  ear  and  take  this  gate  of 
the  soul's  castle,  Mozart  struggled  on  through  poverty 
until  he  came  to  a  pauper's  grave,  but  he  left  to  the 
world  the  "Requiem"  and  the  "G-minor  Symphony." 

For  the  ear  everything  mellifluous,  from  the  birth 
hour  when  our  earth  was  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes  of  light  and  serenaded  by  other  worlds,  from 
the  time  when  Jubal  thrummed  the  first  harp  and 
pressed  a  key  of  the  first  organ,  down  to  the  music  of 
this  Sabbath  mom.  Yea,  for  the  ear  the  coming 
overtures  of  heaven,  for  whatever  other  part  of  the 
body  may  be  left  in  the  dust,  the  ear,  we  know,  is  to 
come  to  celestial  life;  otherwise,  why  the**  harpers 
harping  with  their  harps"?  For  the  ear,  carol  of 
lark  and  whistle  of  quail,  and  chirp  of  cricket,  and 
dash  of  cascade,  and  roar  of  tides  oceanic,  and 
doxology  of  worshipful  assembly,  and  minstrelsy, 
cherubic,  seraphic,  and  archangelic.  For  the  ear  all 
Pandean  pipes,  all  flutes,  all  clarionets,  all  hautboys, 
all  bassoons,  all  bells,  and  all  organs — Luzerne  and 
Westminister  Abbey,  and  Freyburg,  and  Berlin,  and 
all  the  oi^an  pipes  set  across  Christendom,  and  great 
Giant's  Causeway  for  the  monarchs  of  music  to  pass 
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over.  For  the  ear,  all  chimes,  all  ticking  of  chro- 
nometers, all  anthems,  all  dirges^  all  glees,  all 
choruses,  all  lullabies,  all  orchestration. 

Oh,  the  ear,  the  God-honored  ear,  grooved  with 
divine  sculpture,  and  poised  with  divine  gracefulness, 
and  upholstered  with  curtains  of  divine  embroidery, 
and  corridored  by  divine  carpentry,  and  pillared  with 
divine  architecture,  and  chiseled  in  bone  of  divine 
masonry,  and  conquered  by  processions  of  divine 
marshaling.  The  ear !  A  perpetual  point  of  inter- 
rogation, asking  how,  a  perpetual  point  of  apostrophe 
appealing  to  God.  None  but  God  could  plan  it; 
none  but  God  could  build  it;  none  but  God  could 
work  it ;  none  but  God  could  keep  it ;  none  but  God 
could  understand  it;  none  but  God  could  explain  it. 
Oh,  the  wonders  of  the  human  ear.  How  surpass- 
ingly sacred  the  human  ear !  You  had  better  be 
careful  how  you  let  the  sound  of  blasphemy  or  nn- 
cleanness  step  into  that  holy  of  holies.  The  Bible 
says  that  in  the  ancient  temple  the  priest  was  set 
apart  by  the  putting  of  the  blood  of  a  ram  on  the  tip 
of  the  ear,  the  right  ear  of  the  priest.  But,'  my 
friends,  we  need  all  of  us  to  have  the  sacred  touch  of 
ordination  on  the  hanging  lobe  of  both  ears,  and  on 
the  arches  of  the  ears,  on  the  Eustachian  tube  of  the 
ear,  on  the  mastoid  cells  of  the  ear,  on  the  tympanic 
cavity  of  the  ear,  and  on  everything  from  the  outside 
rim  of  the  outside  ear  clear  in  to  the  point  where 
sounds  step  off  the  auditory  nerve  and  rolls  on  down 
into  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  immortal  soul. 
The  Bible  speaks  of  "  dull  ears,"  and  of  "  uncircum- 
cised  ears,"  and  of  "  itching  ears,"  and  of  "  rebellious 
ears,"  and  of  "  open  ears,"  and  of  those  who  have  all 
the  organs  of  hearing  and  yet  who  seem  to  be  deaf, 
for  it  cries  to  them :  **  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear." 

We  have  been  looking  for  God  too  far  away  in- 
stead of  close  by  and  in  our  own  organism.  We 
look  through  the  telescope  and  see  God  in  Jupiter, 
in  Saturn,  in  Mars ;  but  we  could  see  more  of  him 
through  the  microscope  of  an  aurist.  The  King  of 
earth  and  heaven  may  have  larger  castles  and  greater 
palaces,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  more 
curiously  wrought  than  the  human  ear.  We  have 
been  looking  for  God  in  the  infinite — let  us  look  for 
Him  in  the  infinitesimal.  God  walking  the  corridor 
of  the  ear,  sitting  in  the  gallery  of  the  human  ear, 
speaking  along  the  auditory  nerve  of  the  ear,  dwell- 
ing in  the  ear  to  hear  that  which  comes  from  the  out- 
side, and  so  near  the  brain  and  the  soul  that  He  can 
hear  whatever  transpires  there.  The  Lord  of  hosts 
encamping  under  the  curtains  of  its  membrane^  the 
palace  of  the  Almighty  in  the  human  ear. 

The  phonograph  is  a  newly-invented  instrument 
which  holds  not  only  the  words  you  utter,  but  the 
very  tones  of  your  voice,  so  that  a  hundred  years 
from  now,  that  instrument  turned,  the  very  words 
you  now  utter  and  the  very  tone  of  your  voice  will  be 
reproduced.  Wonderful  phonograph.  As  of  our  be- 
loved dead  we  keep  a  lock  of  hair,  or  picture  of  the 
features,  so  the  time  will  come  when  we  will  be 
able  to  keep  the  tones  of  their  voices  and  the  words 
they  uttered.  So  that  if  now  dear  friends  should 
speak  into  the  phonograph  some  words  of  affection, 
and  then  they  should  be  taken  away  from  us,  years 
from  now,  from  that  instrument  we  could  unroll  the 
words  they  uttered,  and  the  very  tones  of  their  voice. 
But  more  wonderful  is  God's  power  to  hold,  to  re- 
tain. Ah!  what  delightful  encouragement  for  our 
prayers.  What  an  awful  fright  for  our  hard  speeches. 
What  assurance  of  warm-hearted  sympathy  for  all 
our  griefs. 


MUSIC  IN  WORSHIP. 

The  best  music  has  been  rendered  under  trouble. 
The  first  duet  that  I  know  anything  of  was  given  by 
Paul  and  Silas  when  they  sang  praises  to  God  and 
the  prisoners  heard  them.  The  Scotch  Covenauters, 
hounded  by  the  dogs  of  persecution,  sang  the  psalms 
of  David  with  more  spirit  than  they  have  ever  since 
been  rendered.  All  our  churches  need  arousal  on 
this  subject.  Those  who  can  sing  must  throw  thdr 
souls  into  the  exercise,  and  those  who  cannot  sing 
must  learn  how,  and  it  shall  be  heart  to  heart,  voice 
to  voice,  hymn  to  hymn,  anthem  to  anthem,  and  the 
music  shall  swell  jubilant  with  thanksgiving  and 
tremulous  with  pardon.  Music  seems  to  have  been 
bom  in  the  soul  of  the  natural  world.  The  omni- 
potent voice  with  which  God  commanded  the  world 
into  being  seems  to  linger  yet  with  its  majesty  and 
sweetness,  and  you  hear  it  in  the  grain  field,  in  the 
swoop  of  the  wind  amid  the  mountain  fastnesses,  in 
the  canary's  warble  and  the  thunder  shock,  in  the 
brook's  tinkle  and  the  ocean's  pGean.  There  are  soft 
cadences  in  nature,  and  loud  notes,  some  of  whidi 
we  cannot  hear  at  all,  and  others  that  are  so  tenific 
that  we  cannot  appreciate  them. 

The  animalculse  have  their  music,  and  the  spicula 
of  hay  and  the  globule  of  water  are  as  certainly 
resonant  with  the  voice  of  God  as  the  highest 
heavens  in  which  the  armies  of  the  redeemed  cele- 
brate their  victories.  When  the  breath  of  the  flower 
strikes  the  air,  and  the  wing  of  the  firefly  cleaves  it, 
there  is  sound  and  there  is  melody ;  and  as  to  those 
utterances  of  nature  which  seem  harsh  and  over- 
whelming, it  is  as  when  you  stand  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  orchestra,  and  the  sound  almost  rends  your  ear 
because  you  are  too  near  to  catch  the  blending  of  the 
music.  So,  my  friends,  we  stand  too  near  the  deso- 
lating  storm  and  the  frightful  whirlwind  to  catch  the 
blending  of  the  music :  but  when  that  music  rises  to 
where  God  is,  and  the  invisible  beings  above  us,  then, 
I  suppose,  the  harmony  is  as  sweet  as  it  is  tremendous. 

My  chief  interest  is  in  the  music  of  the  Bible.  The 
Bible,  like  a  great  harp  with  innumerable  strings, 
swept,  by  the  fingers  of  inspiration,  trembles  with  it. 
So  far  back  as  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis  yon  find 
the  first  organist  and  harper — ^Jubal.  So  far  back  as 
the  thirty-first  chapter  of  Genesis  you  find  the  first 
choir.  All  up  and  down  the  Bible  you  find  sacred 
music — at  weddings,  at  inaugurations,  at  the  treading 
of  the  wine  press.  Can  you  imagine  the  harmony 
when  those  white-robed  Levites,  before  the  S3rmbols 
of  God's  presence,  and  by  the  smoking  altars,  and  the 
candlesticks  that  sprang  upward  and  branched  oat 
like  trees  of  gold,  and  under  the  wings  of  the  cheru- 
bim, chanted  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  Psdm 
of  David  ?  You  know  how  it  was  done.  One  part 
of  that  great  choir  stood  up  and  chanted,  **  Oh !  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is  good !"  Then  the 
other  part  of  the  choir,  standing  in  some  other  part 
of  the  temple,  would  come  in  with  the  response: 
**  For  His  mercy  endureth  forever."  Then  the  first 
part  would  take  up  the  song  again,  and  say,  **  Unto 
Him  who  only  doeth  great  wonders."  The  other 
part  of  the  choir  would  come  in  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing response,  "For  His  mercy  endureth  forever," 
until  in  the  latter  part  of  the  song,  the  music  floating 
backward  and  forward,  harmony  grappling  with  har- 
mony, every  trumpet  sounding,  every  bosom  heaving, 
one  part  of  this  great  white-robed  choir  would  lift  the 
anthem,  "  Oh !  give  thanks  unto  the  God  of  heaven," 
and  the  other  part  of  the  Levite  choir  would  come 
in  with  the  response:  *<For  His  mercy  endureth 
I  forever." 
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Now,  my  friends,  bow  are  we  to  decide  what  is 
appropriate,  especially  for  church  music  ?  There  may 
be  a  great  many  differences  of  opinion.  In  some  of 
the  churches  they  prefer  a  trained  choir;  in  others, 
the  old  style  precentor.  In  some  places  they  prefer 
the  melodeon,  the  harp,  the  comet,  the  orgui;  in 
other  places  they  think  these  things  are  the  invention 
of  the  devil.  Some  would  have  a  musical  instrument 
played  so  loud  you  cannot  stand  it,  and  others  would 
nave  it  played  so  soft  you  cannot  hear  it.  But,  while 
there  may  be  great  varieties  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
music,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  general  spirit  of  the 
Word  of  God  indicates  what  ought  to  be  the  great 
characteristic  of  church  music. 

And  I  remark,  in  the  first  place,  a  prominent  char- 
acteristic ought  to  be  adaptiveness  to  devotion.  Music 
that  may  be  appropriate  for  a  concert-hall,  or  the 
opera-house,  or  the  drawing-room,  may  be  shocking 
in  church.  Glees,  madrigals,  ballads,  may  be  as 
innocent  as  psalms  in  their  places.  But  church  music 
has  only  one  design,  and  that  is  devotion,  and  that 
which  comes  with  the  toss,  the  song,  and  the  display 
of  an  opera-house  is  a  hindrance  to  the  wor^ip. 
From  such  performances  we  go  away  saying,  *'  What 
splendid  execution!  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a 
soprano?  Which  of  those  solos  did  you  like  the  bet- 
ter ?"  When,  if  we  had  been  rightly  wrought  upon, 
we  would  have  gone  away  saying, "  Oh,  how  my  soul 
was  lifted  up  in  the  presence  of  God  while  they  were 
singing  that  first  hymn !  I  never  had  such  rapturous 
views  of  Christ  as  my  Saviour,  as  when  they  were 
singing  that  last  doxology."  My  friends,  there  is  an 
everlasting  distinction  between  music  as  an  art  and 
music  as  a  help  to  devotion.  Though  a  Schumann 
composed  it,  though  a  Mozart  played  it,  though  a 
Sontag  sang  it,  away  with  it  if  it  does  not  make  the 
heart  l)etter,  and  honor  Christ.  Why  should  we  rob 
the  progranmies  of  worldly  gayety,  when  we  have 
so  many  appropriate  songs  and  tunes  composed  in 
our  own  day,  as  well  as  that  magnificent  inheritance  of 
Church  psalmody  which  has  come  down  fragrant  with 
the  devotions  of  other  generations — ^tunes  no  more 
worn  out  than  they  were  when  our  great-grandfathers 
climbed  up  on  them  from  the  church  pew  to  glory  ? 
And  in  those  days  there  were  certain  tunes  married 
to  certain  hymns,  and  they  have  lived  in  peace  a 
great  while,  these  two  old  people,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  divorce  them.  <*What  God  hath  joined 
together  let  no  man  put  asunder."  Bom  as  we  have 
been  amid  this  great  wealth  of  Church  music, 
augmented  by  the  compositions  of  artists  in  our  own 
day,  we  ought  not  to  be  tempted  out  of  the  sphere  of 
Christian  harmony,  and  try  to  seek  unconsecrated, 
sonnds.     It  is  absurd  for  a  millionaire  to  steal. 

Correctness  ought  to  be  a  characteristic  of  church 
music.  While  we  all  ought  to  take  part  in  this  ser- 
vice, with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  we  ought,  at  the 
same  time,  to  culture  ourselves  in  this  sacred  art. 
God  loves  harmony,  and  we  ought  to  love  it.  There 
is  no  devotion  in  a  howl. 

Another  characteristic  must  be  spirit  and  life.  Music 
ought  to  msh  from  the  audience  like  the  water  from  a 
rock — clear,  bright,  sparkling.  If  all  the  other  part  of 
the  church  service  is  dull,  do  not  have  the  music  dull. 
With  so  many  thrilling  things  to  sing  about,  away  with 
all  drawling  and  stupidity.  There  is  nothing  that 
makes  me  so  nervous  as  to  sit  in  a  pulpit  and  look 
off  on  an  audience  with  their  eyes  three-fourths 
closed,  and  their  lips  almost  shut,  mumbling  the 
praises  of  God.  People  do  not  sleep  at  a  coronation ; 
do  not  let  us  sleep  when  we  come  to  a  Saviour's 
coronation.    Again  church  music  must  be  congre- 


gational. This  opportunity  must  be  brought  down 
within  the  range  of  the  whole  audience.  A  song 
that  the  worshipers  can  not  ring  is  of  no  more  use  to 
them  than  a  sermon  in  Choctaw.  Let  us  wake  up 
to  this  duty.  Let  us  sing  alone,  sing  in  our  families, 
sing  in  our  schools,  sing  in  our  churches.  "  Gloria 
in  Excelsis"  is  written  over  many  organs.  Would 
that  by  our  appreciation  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
the  mercy  of  Christ,  and  the  grandeur  of  heaven,  we 
could  have  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis  "  written  over  all  our 
souls.  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and 
to  the  Holy  Ghost;  as  it  was  in  the  banning,  is, 
now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end." 
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CORRECT  expression  must  come,  if  at 
all,  from  intelligent,  definite  thought, 
producing  a  picture  upon  the  mental  or 
spiritual  sensorium  as  distinct  and  as  readily 
recognized  as  the  features  of  a  familiar 
friend.  And  if  we  would  give  to  language 
its  true  value,  and  render  it  an  efficient 
instrument  of  clear,  discriminating  study 
and  thought,  then  must  each  new  word,  as 
it  comes  up,  be  cleanly  apprehended.  From 
the  first  grade  to  the  last  must  the  subject 
under  consideration  be  made  visible,  as  it 
were,  to  the  young  mind,  that  when  afterward 
he  shall  meet  with  it  in  study  or  familiar  use, 
no  dimness  shall  obscure  the  thought,  or 
present  it  to  him  in  vague,  shadowy  outline. 

Whether  it  be  strictly  true  or  not,  as 
Plato  has  it,  that  all  vision  is  reminiscence, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  we  would 
trace  back  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  the 
elements  of  most  of  our  mental  resources, 
we  should  find  they  came  to  us  through  the 
agency  of  sense,  and  sensible  objects. 
Small  use  in  speaking  of  ice  to  the  untaught 
dweller  of  the  tropics. 

From  the  object  to  the  word,  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract,  seems  to  be  the 
true  order;  and  as  the  young  pupil  takes 
the  paper,  the  sticks,  the  clay,  the  cube, 
the  sphere,  the  plant,  the  mineral,  handles 
them,  feels,  sees,  examines  them,  before  he 
deals  much  in  verbal  definition,  or  long 
description,  so  should  it  be,  I  think,  with 
much  of  the  illustrative  apparatus,  mechani- 
cal and  physical,  in  the  higher  grades. 

Instead  of  bringing  out  the  electrical 
machine,  the  model  engine,  the  manikin, 
at  the  close  of  the  week  or  month,  as  was 
the  practice  of  our  old  professors  after  the 
study  of  the  subject  was  completed,  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  professor's  learning  or  his 
deftness  in  manipulation,  they  should  be 
accessible  to  the  student  from  the  outset. 
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The  valve,  the  piston,  the  coil,  should  be 
before  him,  be  in  his  hands,  with  the  book 
as  an  assistant,  a  reference.  What  profit 
in  learning  from  the  printed  page  the 
description  of  the  air  pump  by  the  pupil 
who  has  never  seen  its  structure  and  work- 
ings !  Once  and  again  have  I  seen  a  class 
sent  with  biting  censure  to  their  seats  for 
not  defining  what  had  no  shape  or 
place  in  their  minds ;  of  which  no  reminis- 
cence could  assist  the  vision. 

And  withal,  as  a  delicate  perfume,  per- 
vading the  whole  life  of  the  schoolroom, 
should  be  the  quiet  but  firm  spirit  of 
persuasive  control;  first  of  all,  control  of 
self,  which  is  of  itself  a  power  over  others, 
giving  that  air  of  calm  confidence  which  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  persuasion.  Little 
persuasive  power  resides  in  the  fretful,  wor- 
rying soul.  "When  will  you  take  Vicks- 
burg?"  was  the  taunting  rebel  inquiry  of 
Grant,  as  he  sat  down,  like  a  double-faced 
Janus,  between  those  two  opposing  armies. 
''I  shall  take  Vicksburg,  if  it  takes  me 
thirty  years,"  was  his  calm,  persuasive 
answer.  A  recent  novel  writer  makes  the 
waiting-maid  say  of  he^  mistress,  "  She  has 
an  un^ir  advantage  of  me,  for  she  never 
scolds."  The  scolding  teacher  is  often  the 
boy's  sweetest  opportunity,  for  he  can 
always  contrive  to  answer  back,  a  chance  he 
dearly  loves  and  persistently  labors  for. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  worthy  indignation 
at  wrong  and  injustice;  but  even  to  this 
the  controlled  expression,  softened  by  sor- 
row for  the  untoward  offender,  often  gives 
a  twofold  force,  and  leaves  no  cause,  in  ill- 
advised  words,  for  long  regret.  The  harsh 
and  rasping  tone  has  no  more  place  in  the 
school-room  than  in  the  angelic  choir. 

And  not  below  the  teacher's  regard,  but 
cementing  the  very  foundations  of  her  in- 
fluence, is  the  cheery  "Good  morning;" 
the  quiet,  grateful  "  Thank  you, "  for  the 
little  favor,  or  polite  attention ;  the  thought- 
fiil  "  Excuse  me ;  "  for  the  slight  accident, 
or  some  inadvertency;  the  glad  recogni- 
tion of  well-earned  success,  and  sincere 
regret  for  failure;  and  the  kindly  "Good 
night  "  at  the  school-day's  close. 

Far  more  potent  than  the  formal  lecture 
or  the  solemn  homily  are  these  little  grace- 
ful recognitions  of  the  pupils'  right  to  respect 
and  gentle  courtesy,  and  go  far  toward  in- 
ducing in  them  those  habits  of  considerate 
conduct  whose  fuller  development  into 
active  principles  savors  at  least  of  morality. 

This  cheerful,  loving  life  that  is  breathing 
through  our  lower  schools,  the  cold  critic 
and  learned  professor  may  scoff  at  or  deny. 


Safely  ensconced  on  their  stem  heights, 
this  springtide  of  warmth  and  sunshine  has 
not  reached  them.  They  look  out  upon  the 
firm  rock,  hard  and  forbidding  as  of  old ; 
the  dwarf  pine  and  scrub  hemlock  wear 
their  last  winter's  greenness;  adown  the 
mountain  sides  the  giant  old  trees,  with 
their  withering  foliage  at  half-mast  over  the 
sad  approach  of  civilization,  shut  from  them 
the  beauty  of  the  wakened  fields  below,  and 
their  sighing  branches  drown  the  music  of 
bursting  buds,  and  the  unfolding  of  tender 
leaves,  which  shall  ere  long  fill  our  land 
with  health  and  happiness. 

In  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
teacher  is  the  strength  and  hope  of  the  school; 
and  then  will  our  calling  become  a  pro- 
fession, when  we  do  professional  work,  and 
our  profession  be  a  noble  one,  when  we  do 
its  duties  nobly. — N,  E.  Jour,  of  Education, 


FICTION  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


BY  MARY  HARRIOTT  NORRIS. 


BOYS  and  girls  need  books  to  read  which 
deal  with  things  outside  of  practical 
experience.  What  reserve  force  will  they 
have  with  which  to  combat  selfishness  and 
sordidness,  unless  they  begin  life  as  wor- 
shipers of  the  ideal?  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  educating  "up"  and  educating  "down." 
It  is  not  sufficient  either  to  merely  put  in. 
We  must  draw  out.  Above  all  things,  we 
must  draw  out  more  than  we  put  in.  A 
student  must  be  more  than  the  measure  of 
his  teacher.  Generosity,  imagination,  cre- 
dulity,— taking  the  woid  to  mean  helUmngy 
— impulsiveness,  and  an  energy,  even  frenzy 
for  work,  were  once  characteristics  of  youth 
to  be  developed  not  ejected,  to  be  encour- 
aged not  repressed,  llius  it  happened  that 
.when  one  generation  of  men  who  had' 
gigantic  intellects  because  they  were  gigan- 
tic workers  in  the  higher  realms  of  thought 
and  deed,  passed  away,  another  generation 
was  already  conspicuously  commanding  the 
public  attention.  There  is  something  start- 
ling in  the  statement  that  the  last  one  of  a 
generation  like  Mr.  Beecher,  is  gone  with 
his  translation.  We  should  b^  able  to  point 
here  and  there,  with  definiteness,  to  growing 
greatness  in  oratory. 

Not  until  the  quantity,  quality,  and  de- 
gree of  the  highest  kinds  of  moral  and  men- 
tal greatness  have  as  fixed  a  ratio  as  the 
increase  of  population,  can  we  consider  our 
civilization  stable,  much  less  progressive. 
The  quantity  of  mind  should  be  no  more 
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variable  than  that  of  body;  if  it  be  quies- 
cent, it  should  be  like  the  glow  which  pre- 
cedes flame.  We  should  know  that  it  i* 
ready  to  be  bom.  Where  are  the  orators  of 
five  or  ten  years  hence?  The  truth  is  that 
the  power  which  should  have  been  given 
out  in  direct  intellectual  or  spiritual  force 
has  been  transmuted  into  the  man  stock- 
broker. No  wonder  that  boy  stock-brokers 
are  the  fashion.  "  How  Johnny  bought  a 
whole  county  for  I54.50''  is  just  as  pertinent 
a  title  for  adults,  as  ''  How  Johnny  bought 
a  Farm  for  ^4.50''  is  interesting  to  children. 

Our  ministers  have  to  be  business  men 
first  and  giants  of  the  pulpit  second.  Our 
teachers  have  to  be  recruiting  officers  first, 
and  great  educators  second.  Our  authors 
have  to  be  popular  first,  and  original  second. 
Our  eminent  lawyers  are  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  quarrels  of  corporations.  All  of  the 
professions  are  engaged  in  combining  the 
logarithms  of  financial  values.  Hence  the 
most  popular  books  for  the  young  deal  with 
specialties  that  indicate  money  values. 
Everybody  hails  a  book  like  *Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy,  just  because  it  comes  like  a 
breath  of  pure  air  upon  a  desert  of  utilitari- 
anism. 

The  days  of  Little  Women  and  Faith 
Gartney's  Girlhood  are  behind  us.  The 
authors  of  such  books  clothed  much  that  is 
unmitigatedly  prosaic  with  romance.  They 
really  presented  the  old  methods  under  a 
new  form.  Girls  took  fresh  courage  from 
such  books.  What  a  crop  of  virtues  with 
new  and  wholesome  and  sometimes,  it  is 
true,  comical  expressions  these  stories  fos- 
tered. What  a  future  of  promise  Jo  was 
for  homely,  growing  girls.  Hundreds  of 
them,  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west, 
were  possible  black  swans.  The  introspec- 
tive, analytic  girl  also  appeared,  who  went 
about  doing  good,  with  her  conscience  in 
one  hand  and  a  yardstick  to  measure  her  good 
deeds  in  another.  These  books  and  their 
kin  did  an  immense  amount  of  good,  be- 
cause they  invariably  presented  youthful 
virtues  and  foibles  in  a  way  to  develop  true 
sentiment  and  right  action.  They  gave 
girls  a  more  practical  notion  of  themselves 
and  their  belongings,  without  in  any  way 
lowering  their  standard. 

Growing  out  of  a  more  general  acquain- 
tance with  French  and  German,  greater 
variety  and  freedom  of  living,  and  a  freer 
use  of  the  critical  faculty,  larger  numbers  of 
the  young  seek  diversion  in  the  novel. 
Now  as  the  novel  deals  exclusively  with  the 
thoughts,  actions,  and  passions  of  men  and 
women,  and  is  consequently  more  exciting. 


the  demand  for  a  milder  form  of  fiction 
grows  less  and  less.  Visit  our  Sunday- 
school  libraries  to-day  and  measure  the 
truth  of  this  statement  Maria  Edgeworth, 
Miss  Alcott,  Mrs.  Whitney,  and  the  Pansy 
books  greet  us,  but  side  by  side  with  them 
is  a  formidable  array  of  the  leading  novelists. 
George  Eliot,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Bulwer, 
Roe,  Amelia  Barr,  and  numerous  others, 
verify  Mr.  Boyesen's  statement  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Forum,  that  the  novelists  of 
to-day  write  for  school-girls. 

Who  would  dare  say  to  a  boy  or  girl  of 
sixteen  :  Here,  my  dear,  is  a  book  with  an 
excellent  moral.  It  contains  no  love  epi- 
sodes, no  history;  or,  Here  is  an  allegory 
showing  the  mischievousness  of  too  great 
love  of  pleasure,  ease,  or  money.  We  say, 
rather:  Read  this  book,  for  you  will  be 
sure  to  l>e  asked  about  it.  It  is  a  work  of 
pure  art.  Good  and  evil  are  treated  as 
abstract  terms,  it  is  true,  but  then  its  aim  is 
merely  to  show  that  given  certain  condi- 
tions, people  must  act  thus  and  so.  A  book 
with  a  moral  never  can  be  artistic.  The 
next  time  I  see  you,  you  must  tell  me  where 
you  find  the  author  especially  clever. 

We  teach  the  young  to  be  critical  and  artis- 
tic— artistic  in  dress,  in  gait,  in  manner,  and 
in  education.  The  maid  of  seventeen  is  sent 
to  the  theatre  to  study  art.  The  people 
who  play  are  not  human'  beings  to  her. 
They  are  artists  either  in  harmony  or  out 
of  harmony  with  their  parts. 

Going  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we 
come  to  the  little  children,  whose  first  in- 
struction is  more  and  more  that  of  the 
kindergarten — ^a  form  of  instruction,  by  the 
way,  greatly  more  popular  in  America  than 
in  Great  Britain  or  Europe.  One  writer  on 
the  subject  says  that  the  kindergarten  is 
more  in  consonance  with  American  tastes  and 
institutions.  The  kindergarten  is  helpful  to 
tots  of  four  or  five,  but  hurtful,  very  often, 
to  healthy  children  any  older.  Teacher 
after  teacher  will  complain  ol  the  odd  mix- 
ture of  science,  theology,  mathematics, 
language,  and  industrial  education,  surging 
chaotiodly  in  the  minds  of  boys  and  girls 
seven  or  eight  years  old.  They  know  a  lit- 
tle of  everything  under  the  sun,  except  con- 
centration, application,  and  the  sequence  of 
thought.  The  result  is  that  in  appearance  and 
present  acquisition  they  do  altogether  out- 
strip the  children  of  a  similar  age  of  a  gen- 
eration ago.  But  place  boys  and  girls  who  for 
several  years  are  taught  a  little  of  everything 
through  observation,  and  games,  and  manual 
labor,  when  they  are  fourteen,  beside  bo3rs 
and  girls  who  know  a  few  things  and,  what  is 
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of  far  more  importance,  know  how  to  study, 
and  to  the  educator  with  whom  teaching  is 
both  a  science  and  an  art,  the  radical  defect 
in  the  uneducated  mature  mind  is  at  once 
apparent  in  the  former.  They  appear  like 
accomplished  ignoramuses.  They  have  an 
amazing  number  of  thoughts,  but  they  do 
not  know  how  to  think.  What  is  more  dis- 
couraging, they  are  already  too  old  to  be 
willing  to  learn  how  to  think.  The  task 
appears  intolerably  irksome.  They  are  like 
the  couriers  and  bonnes  who  flock  over  here 
from  Europe,  and  who,  though  speaking  a 
half-dozen  languages  and  playing  on  an 
instrument  or  two,  are  not  educated. 

There  are  hundreds  of  girls  in  our  cities 
among  the  wealthy,  who  at  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  awake  sadly  to  the  discovery  that  they 
are  uneducated  in  the  higher  sense  of  the/ 
term.  They  are  like  Mr.  Ho  wells*  lady  in 
A  Foregone  Conclusion.  They  owe  their 
helplessness  to  the  kindergarten  system, 
carried  on  in  some  of  its  forms  throughout 
their  entire  school  period.  Such  girls 
know  how  to  "  observe."  It  b  an  accepted 
fact  in  private  schools  in  New  York,  where 
written  examinations  on  entrance  are  re- 
quired, that  not  more  than  one  girl  of 
fifteen  years  of  age  out  of  fifly  can  pass 
seventy-five  per  cent,  in  a  hundred  average 
words  in  English  spelling.  Twenty- five  of 
them,  however,  could  appear  well  and  talk 
brilliantly  around  subjects  at  a  dinner  party. 

How  often  both  parents  and  children 
who  are  looking  for  schools  where  there  are 
quick  and  easy  methods,  ask  the  question : 
What  good  will  it  do?  before  anything 
intellectual  is  attempted.  Such  a  question 
had  a  fair  face-value,  but  nothing  more ;  it 
means,  What  good  will  this  do  a  girl 
socially?*  How  much  better  will  this  boy 
earn  money  ?  Thus  girls  have  their  mem- 
ories filled,  and  their  fingers  and  tongues 
manipulated.  They  know  the  names  of  all 
the  English  writers  from  Beowulf  down. 
They  play  on  some  instrument.  They  make 
ip[iitation  Gobelin  tapestry,  screens,  por- 
tieres, and  paint  plaques.  They  know  how 
to  order  a  dinner  or  costume  in  French, 
German,  or  Italian.  Our  boys  study  quick 
methods  in  mathematics,  carve  in  wood, 
hammer  brass,  and  learn  mercantile  values. 
Such  students  swell  the  ever-growing  flood 
of  a  youthful  element  so  utilitarian,  so  judi- 
cial, so  self-asserting,  that  "How  Johnny 
Bought  a  Farm  for  ^4.50"  measures  many 
a  value,  social,  moral,  and  intellectual.  In 
short,  how  much  can  be  gotten  for  how 
little,  is  the  burning  question  of  to-day. 
The  methods  of  Wall  street  have  crept  into 


our  homes,  our  schools,  and  our  churches. 
The  logical  sequence  is  that  childreo,  too, 
care  first  for  their  bodies,  then  their  minds, 
and  lastly  their  souls.  Not  until  with  a  turn 
in  the  tide  which  is  forever,  fortunately, 
inflowing  as  well  as  ebbing  in  social  statics, 
not  until  it  be  flrst  the  soul,  and  then  mind 
and  body,  can  we  rear  a  generation  of  men 
and  women  whose  shoulders  will  be  strong 
enough,  whose  judgment  will  be  clear 
enough,  whose  souls  will  be  self-sacrificing 
enough,  for  the  grave  crises  sure  to  come 
before  long  in  our  national  history. 

N.  E.  Journal  of  EducaHcm. 


^.  ONCE  TO  EVERY  MAN  OR  NATION. 
^  ■ 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 

Once  to  every  man  or  nation  comes  the  moment  to 

decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good 

or  evil  side ; 
Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offering  each 

the  bloom  or  blight, 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep  upon 

the  right. 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twixt  that  darkness 

and  that  light. 
Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger;  history's  pages 

but  record 
One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  *twixt  old  systems 

and  the  Word ; 
Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  forever  on  die 

throne, — 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and,  bdiind  the 

dim  unknown, 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch 

above  His  own. 
Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble  when  we  share  her 

wretched  crust, 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and  'tis  pros- 
perous to  be  just. 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  coward 

stands  aside, 
Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord  is  cmdfied. 
*And  the  multitude  make  virtue  of  the  £uth  they  had 

denied. 
For    humanity  sweeps  onward:  where  to-day  the 

martyr  stands, 
On  the  morrow  crouches  Judas  with  the  silver  in  his 

hands; 
Far  in  front  the  cross  stands  ready,  and  the  crackling 

fagots  bum, 
While  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe 

return 
To  glean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  History's  golden 

urn. 
New  occasions  teach  new  duties;  Time  makes  ancient 

good  uncouth; 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward,  who  would 

keep  abreast  with  Truth ; 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires,  we  ourselves 

must  Pilgrims  be. 
Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly  through  the 

desperate  winter  sea, 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the  Past's  blood- 
rusted  key. 
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THE  SGHQQL  JQURITAU 

LANCASTER,  JUNE,  1889. 

CLHIGBEE.         •       .       •       .  J.  P.  McCASKEY. 

"  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  wUl 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'."     Scotch  Farmer. 

THE  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Nashville,  July  1 6th  to  July 
2oth,  presents  a  number  of  very  attractive 
programmes,  including  that  of  the  Associa- 
tion proper  and  of  the  eight  special  depart- 
ments of  Kindergarten,  Elementary,  Higher, 
Normal  and  Industrial  Schools,  of  Art,  of 
Superintendence,  and  of  Music.  The  official 
bulletin,  which  may  be  had  by  addressing 
Mr.  Frank  Goodman,  Secretary  of  the  Locd 
Executive  Committee,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
gives  such  full  information  upon  many  essen- 
tial points  as  will  be  both  interesting  and 
satisfactory  to  the  large  number  of  persons 
who  are  now  considering  the  summer  trip  to 
this  great  educational  meeting.  Send  for 
it,  and,  if  your  time  and  means  permit,  we 
confidently  recommend  the  visit  to  Nash- 
ville, taking  Luray  caverns,  the  Natural 
Bridge  of  Virginia,  and  the  Mammoth  Cave 
en  route.  The  railroad  rates  which  have 
just  been  received  from  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Stout 
of  Philadelphia,  are  full  fare  going,  and — 
on  presentation  of  certificate  of  membership 
properly  signed, — one-third  fare  returning, 
either  by  the  Pennsylvania  or  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  lines.  The  rate  one  way  to  Nash- 
ville, from  Philadelphia,*  West  Chester, 
Pottstown,  Reading,  or  Pottsville,  is  ^23. 15 ; 
Williamsport,  ^22. 95 ;  Wilkesbarre,  ^21.65 ; 
Lancaster,  $21. 43;  Harrisburg,  ;$2o.35; 
Altoona,  ^20. 35;  Johnstown^  ^19.74;  Pitts- 
burg, J17.40.  These  rates  do  not  include 
the  membership  fee. 


"^  The  Pennsylvania  Summer  School  of 
Methods,  which  made  such  excellent  repu- 
tation for  itself  last  summer  at  Scranton  and 
Schuylkill  Haven,  will  this  year  be  held  at 
Altoona  and  Norristown,  a  session  of  three 
weeks  at  each  place.  That  at  Altoona  will 
convene  July  15  th,  immediately  after  the 
State  Teachers'  Association;  at  Norristown, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  on  Monday, 
August  5th.  The  faculty  is  a  strong  one, 
and  although  this  summer  school  last  year 
was  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  this 
year  the  figures  will  go  still  higher.  No 
teacher  can  attend  its  sessions  without  bene- 


fit, no  matter  what  his  or  her  grade  of  school. 
There  are  life,  energy,  enthusiasm,  method 
and  suggestion,  quick  thought,  and  pleasant 
social  relations,  all  so  combined  under  the 
admirable  executive  direction  of  the  school 
that  three  weeks  here  must  mark  an  era  in 
the  life  of  many  a  teacher.  We  have  close 
personal  knowledge  of  what  this  school  has 
done  and  will  do  for  teachers,  and  hence 
commend  it  most  heartily.  For  circular  and 
programme  of  the  school  for  the  current 
season,  address  Miss  Lelia  E.  Patridge, 
Reading,  Pa. 


Prof.  John  F.  McCreary,  who  has  for 
some  years  been  principal  of  the  Shippens- 
burg  State  Normal  School,  retires  from  that 
position  because  of  impaired  health.  He  is 
a  gentleman  of  genial  disposition,  a  fine 
scholar,  an  excellent  practical  teacher,  a 
man  of  unusually  good  judgment,  and  pos- 
sessed of  great  energy.  It  was  with  much 
regret  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  and  of  the 
school  that  the  necessity  for  his  resignation 
was  recognized,  but  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  so  that  he  will  continue  to  give 
instruction  in  certain  advanced  depart- 
ments as  his  health  may  permit.  Prof.  G. 
D.  M.  Eckels,  who  has  long  been  connected 
with  the  school  and  a  leading  member  of  the 
faculty,  has  been  elected  to  the  active  duties 
of  the  principalship. 


SUFT.  R.  M.  Streeter,  of  Titusville,  has 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Beaver  as  Com- 
missioner to  the  Paris  Exposition.  This 
honorary  appointment  could  not  have  been 
better  conferred.  We  are  pleased  to  learn 
also  that  Supt.  Thos.  M.  Balliet,  late  of 
Reading,  now  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  pro- 
poses to  make  a  short  vacation  trip  to 
Europe  during  the  summer.  Bon  voyage^ 
good  friends ! 


On  the  official  list  of  Visitors  to  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  in  June 
next,  to  attend  the  examinations  of  the 
graduating  class  of  1889,  we  find  the  name 
of  the  Governor  James  A.  Beaver.  We  note 
with  interest  also  an  eloquent  address  made 
by  the  Governor  a  short  time  since  in  Phil- 
adelphia at  the  International  meeting  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  with 
which  organization  he  has  been  connected 
for  the  past  twenty  years ;  as  well  as  an  able 
presentation  of  the  case  for  Prohibition  at  a 
great  meeting  held  recently  in  Philadelphia, 
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\  The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  graduating 
'~^  exercises  of  the  Indian  Industrial  School  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  took  place  a  few  days  since. 
The  exercises  included  addresses  and  essays 
by  the  graduates,  and  gymnasium  and  parade 
drill ;  there  was  also  a  general  inspection  of 
the  departments  of  the  school.  The  diplomas 
were  presented  by  Secretary  Noble,  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  He  said  the 
President  has  laid  down  the  policy  that  the 
Indian  tribes  shall  be  treated  with  justice. 
He  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  the  tact  and 
excellent  management  of  the  Carlisle  school 
by  Captain  Pratt.  Remarks  were  also  made 
by  Senator  Colquitt  of  Georgia,  and  by 
Governor  Beaver. 


The  following  tables  speak  for  themselves; 
Massachusetts  has  the  honor  of  leading  off 
in  the  amount  paid  per  inhabitant  for  school 
/"^     purposes,   and   California  in    the   average 
/  amount  of  saloon  expense  to  which  she  is 

unhappily  subjected.  Kentucky  and  South 
Carolina  are  at  the  foot  of  the  list  in  amount 
paid  for  school  purposes. 

Cost  per  Inhabitant  for  Schools. 

New  Jersey     .   .   .  I1.89 
Arkansas     ....      .92 

Virginia 87 

Mississippi 67 

Tennessee 61 

Alabama 55 

North  Carolina   .   .      .44 

Louisiana 44 

Georgia 42 

South  Carolina  .   .      .39 
Kentucky 39 


Massachusetts     •   .  l3-68 

California    «...  3/50 

Illinois    .....  3.09 

Ohio 2.78 

Connecticut    .   .   .  2.67 

Indiana 2.53 

New  York  ....  2.49 

Wisconsin  .    .   •   •  2.33 

Michigan    ....  2.26 

Pennsylvania .   •    .  2.12 

Minnesota  ....  2.12 


Cost  per  Inhabitant  for  Drink. 


California .   .   . 

.  I40.16 

Michigan  •   .   . 

.11141 

New  York    .   . 

.    22.78 

Indiana     .   •   . 

.    10.54 

New  Jersey  ,   . 

.    21.47 

Kentucky .   .    . 

.      7.64 

Louisiana  .   .   . 

.    18.09 

Virginia    .   .   . 

•      5.54 

Ohio 

.    17.81 

Georgia     .   .   . 

Connecticut .   . 

.    15.88 

North  Carolina 

4.38 

Pennsylvania    . 

.    14.78 

Tennessee.    .   . 

.      4.00 

Massachusetts  . 

.    14.74 

Mississippi    .   • 
South  Carolina 

.      3.48 

Wisconsin     .    . 

.    14-47 

.      3.06 

Minnesota    .   . 

•    13.03 

Alabama   .   .    . 

.      2.74 

IlUnois.   .   .   . 

.    12.41 

Arkansas  .    .    . 

.      2.56 

"Don't  kill  the  songbirds!"  says  the 
West  Chester  Local  News,  and  everybody 
of  right  sentiment  and  tender  feeling,  who 
has  not  been  badly  educated,  echoes  the 
cry.  A  law  was  passed  at  the  last  Legisla- 
ture making  it  an  offense  to  wantonly  kill 
singing  and  other  birds,  yet  the  practice  of 
killing  doves,  robins,  catbirds,  orioles,  and 
other  song  birds,  is  carried  on  in  many 
places  and  by  many  people.  Care  for  the 
birds,  encourage  their  presence,  and  as  we 
plant  more  trees,  we  shall  have  them  back 
again  in  their  forsaken  haunts.     The  act 


passed  by  the  last  Legislature  is  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  and  teachers,  superintendents, 
and  directors,  would  do  well  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  schools  everywhere. 
Don't  kill  the  song  birds! 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  Opera  House  at  Al- 
toona,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
July  9,10,  and  11.  On  the  trunk  line  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Alleghenies,  and  nearly  midway  between 
Harrisburgand  Pittsburgh,  it  is  a  point  easy 
of  access  from  all  directions.  This  and  its 
nearness  to  the  mountains,  a  good  pro- 
gramme, and  the  certainty  of  meeting  manv 
good  people  who  are  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  schools,  should  bring  together  a  laige 
body  of  teachers  representing  all  sectiaDSDT 
the  State.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  describe  the 
place  of  meeting  better  than  by  quoting  from 
one  of  the  publications  of  the  Penndvania 
Railroad  what  is  said  of  ''Altoona  and  its 
surroundings,"  as  follows: 

In  1850  the  present  site  of  the  city  of 
Altoona  was  selected  as  the  location  of  the 
principal  machine  shop  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  Around  that  shop  as  a  nucleus 
a  city  has  grown,  numbering  now  about 
25,000  souls,  and  possessing,  besides  the 
most  extensive  railway  shops  in  America, 
all  the  institutions  of  a  thriving  community. 
The  city  is  located  on  a  table-land  at  the 
eastern  pass  of  the  main  Allegheny  range, 
twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  At  so  great  an  altitude,  Where  the 
mountain  breezes  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
motion,  the  temperature,  even  in  mid-sum- 
mer, is  fresh  and  invigorating,  the  atmos- 
phere clear  and  pure.  Although  it  is  a 
busy  railway  centre,  and  a  great  workshop 
for  the  manufacture  of  locomotives  and  cats, 
the  grand  natural  advantages  it  possesses 
make  it  the  sojourning  place  of  many  sum- 
mer visitors. 

Altoona  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  a 
neighbor  of  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  of 
the  Alleghenies  ;  from  the  hills  surrounding 
the  town  wide  views  of  the  outlying  country 
are  to  be  had,  while  a  short  distance  to  the 
west  by  the  railroad  is  the  fer-famed  Horse- 
shoe Curve,  where  to  the  mighty  works  fA 
nature  is  added  a  wonderful  example  of  en-  | 
gineering  skill.  A  little  further  on,  the  I 
matchless  scenery  of  Allegrippus  and  the 
panoramic  views  of  mountain,  valley,  and 
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peak  that  greet  the  eye  on  every  hand,  are 
not  surpassed  on  the  American  continent. 
The  fullest  benefit  is  secured  to  the  traveler 
by  the  open  observation  coaches,  which  are 
attached  to  all  day  express  trains  between 
Altoona  and  Cresson.  A  trip  in  these  cars 
to  Cresson  is  a  delightful  diversion. 

A  series  of  pleasant  excursions  is  avail- 
able from  this  point.  One  particularly  at- 
tractive is  a  journey  over  the  Bell's  Gap 
Railroad.  Like  climbing  the  Alps,  the 
charm  of  this  trip  is  heightened  by  a  sem- 
blance of  adventure.  Cresson,  famed  far 
and  wide  as  one  of  the  foremost  summer  re- 
sorts in  the  land,  is  fburteen  miles  away; 
Ebensburg,  the  quaint  Welsh  town,  and 
Loretto,  with  its  tomb  of  Gallitzin,  are  in 
the  vicinity.  The  Wapsononoc  Mountain, 
from  which  a  magnificent  view  of  the  beau- 
tifiil  Juniata  valley  is  obtained,  is  an  objec- 
tive point  for  many  parties. 

The  programme  of  the  Association,  which 
we  have  just  received  from  Supt.  D.  S. 
Keith,  the  active  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  is  given  herewith.  It  will 
afford  ample  work  for  the  sessions. 

PROGRAMMR  OF  MEETING. 
TUESDAY,  JULY  9TH. 

10  A.  M. — Address  of  Welcome — Hon.  E.  H. 
Turner,  Mayor  of  Altoona. 

Response— ^yy^^,  D.  S.  Keck,  Kutztown,  Berks  Co. 

Brief  Addresses — Supts.  J.  M.  Berkey,  Somerset ; 
L.  E.  McGinnis,  Steelton;  A.  G.  Smith,  Delaware; 
Geo.  J.  Luckey,  Pittsburgh. 

2  p.  M. — Inaugural  Address — Hon.  E.  E.  Higbee, 
State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg. 

The  Training  TeacAer—Miss  Sarah  M.  Row, 
Principal  of  Training  School,  Reading;  and  Mrs. 
T.  B.  Noss,  Principal  Model  School,  California,  Pa. 

General  Discussion, 

8  P.  M. — Address  by  Hon.  R.  G.  Horr,  Michigan. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  lOTH. 

9  A.  M. — Nomination  of  Officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  selection  of  Place  of  Meeting,  and  transaction 
of  other  business. 

District  Supervision— %\x^,  G.  W.  Weiss,  Schuyl- 
kill Hayen ;  and  Supt.  H.  C.  Breneman,  York,  Pa. 

Discussion — Prof.  John  Collier,  Homestead ;  Supt. 
M.  J.  Brecht,  Lancaster,  and  others. 

2  p.  M. — Industrial  Education  —  Dr.  N.  C. 
Schaeffer,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Kutztown; 
Supt.  J.  Fletcher  Sickel,  Germantown;  and  Supt. 
John  Morrow,  Allegheny  City. 

General  Discussion, 

8  P.  M. — Addresses  by  His  Excellency,  Gov.  James 
A.  Beaver,  and  Major  R.  W.  McClaughny,  Superin- 
tendent Huntingdon  Reformatory. 

THURSDAY,  JXn.Y  II. 

9  A..  M — Election  of  Officers, 

The  School  Principal—  Prof  G.  D.  M.  Eckles, 
Shippensburg  State  Normal  School,  and  Supt.  J.  A. 
Myers,  McVeytown,  Mifflin  county. 

General  Discussion, 

The  Present  Condition  of  the  Common  School 
Teacher's  Vocation  and  How  to  Improve  It — Prof, 


D.  M.  Sensenig,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester, 
and  Miss  Emma  Davis,  Greensburg. 

General  Discussion. 

2  P.  M. — Needed  Legislation, 

General  Discussion. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Excursion  to  Cressou  and  Social  Reunion. 

Persons  wishing  information  in  regard  to  exhibits, 
may  write  any  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
Expenses  of  carrying  to  and  from  will  be  paid  by  the 
Association. 

Rates  of  Board— Logan  House,  I2.50  to  I3.00  ; 
Globe  Hotel,  $1.50;  Central  Hotel,  I1.25  to  $1.50 ; 
Brant  House,  I1.25  toli.50;  White  Hall  Hotel, 
If. 25;  St.  LAwrence  HoteMi.25;  Chestnut  Ave. 
Hotel,  ;^i.25,  and  Schilling  House,  |i.oo  to  51.25. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

President— Hon.  E.  E.  Higbee,  State  Supt.  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  Harrisburg. 

Vice' Presidents — ^William  Noetling,  Bloomsburg, 
and  Lelia  E.  Patridge,  Reading. 

Secretary — ^J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster. 

Treasurer^D,  S.  Keck,  Kutztown,  Berks  county. 

Tichet  Agent — ^J.  Fletcher  Sickel,  Germantown. 

Executive  Committee — Supts.  D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona, 
Chairman;  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Huntingdon,  Secre- 
tary ;  Z.  X.  Snyder,  Reading ;  T.  A.  Snyder,  Lehigh- 
ton ;  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Michener,  Philadelphia. 

Enrolling  Committee — Messrs.  J.  H.  Hackenberg, 
Berks;  I.  S.  Geist,  I^ancaster;  J.  H.  Werner,  North- 
ampton; L.  B.  Landis,  Allentown;  and  Kate  E. 
Corbin,  Huntingdon. 

Committee  on  Exhibits — Supt.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  Read- 
ing, Chainnan;  N.  M.  Fenneman,  Greensburg; 
Miss  Matilda  E.  Coffin,  Millersville ;  Supt.  J.  W. 
Canon,  Sharon;  Prof.  A.  £.  Maltby,  Indiana;  Miss 
Elma  Ruflf,  California;  Prof.  J.  H.  Michener,  Phila- 
delphia; Supt.  G.  W.  Phillips,  Scranton;  Prof.  M. 
F.  Mendenhall,  Altoona ;  Miss  Mary  B.  Rockwood, 
Huntingdon;  Supt.  L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton; 
Prof.  Gise,  Schuylkill  Haven;  and  Prof.  Welsh, 
West  Chester. 

LOCAL   COMMITTEES. 

Entertainment — ^J.  B.  Bowles,  Chairman;  Misses 
Emma  Thomas,  Louisa  Shomberg,  Ella  F.  Quiggle, 
Lindie  Canan,  Messrs.  S.  D.  lUmey,  and  H.  A. 
Heverly. 

Enrollment — Supt.  J.  H.  Likens,  Chairman ; 
Misses.  Linda  Hooper,  Sadie  Hurd,  Lizzie  White- 
head, and  Mr.  W.  F.  Kyle. 

On  Exhibits—^.  C.  Reem,  G.  G.  Small,  J.  A. 
Stewart,  E.  B.  Seedenberg  and  T.  S.  Davis. 

On  Drawing— misats  Mary  E.  Garkson,  Florence 
Givin,  Emma  Davis,  Alice  Glenn  and  Anna  M. 
Johnson. 

Also,  a  Committee  on  Special  Excursion. 

RAILROAD  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Persons  wishing  to  attend  the  above  named  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  will  do  well  to  note  carefully 
the  Arrangements  made  for  their  benefit.  The  Ticket: 
Agent,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,, 
and  the  General  Passenger  Agents  of  the  various, 
railroads,  have  perfected  arrangements  for  reduction! 
in  fare  to  all  who  wish  to  be  present  at  Altoona,  and> 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  said  arrangements  will  be  appre- 
ciated, and  a  large  attendance  of  teachers  secured. 

The  following  railroads  will  sell  Excursion  Tickets, 
at  reduced  rates  on  presentation  of  orders  from  the 
Ticket  Agent :  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  and  Branches,. 
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Philadelphia  and  Erie  Division,  United  R.  R.  of  N. 
Jm  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R., 
Northern  Central  Railway,  Allegheny  Valley  R.  R., 
Bell's  Gap  R.  R.  Co.,  Qearfield  and  Jefferson  R.  W. 
Co.,  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  Mt.,  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  R.  R.  and  Branches,  North  Pennsylva- 
nia R.  R.  and  Branches,  Bound  Brook  Division  and 
Branches,  Germantown  and  Norristown  Branches, 
Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey  and  Branches,  Lehigh 
Valley  R.  R.  Co.,  Cumberland  Valley  R.  R.,  Buffalo, 
Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  R.  W.  Co.,  Cresson,  Clear- 
field &  N.  Y.  S.  Route  R.  R. 

The  following  will  sell  Excursion  Tickets  to  points 
connecting  with  the  foregoing  railroads,  at  the  prin- 
cipal stations  without  orders :  Perkiomen  Railroad, 
Philadelphia,  Newtown  and  New  York  R.  R. 

In  applying  for  orders  for  Excursion  Tickets  please 
enclose  stamp  and  be  careful  to  grive  the  full  name 
and  address,  stating  clearly  the  number  of  orders 
needed,  the  railroad  and  name  of  the  station  from 
which  you  will  start,  and  the  name  of  each  railroad 
upon  which  you  will  travel  in  going  to  the  meeting. 
The  agent  at  your  starting  point  will  be  a  reliable 
person  to  give  information,  as  to  best  route,  etc. 

Those  wishing  Membership  Tickets,  enclose  one 
dollar  with  stamp,  giving  full  name,  and  county  in 
which  you  live.  The  tickets  are  good  in  going  from 
July  6th  to  loth  inclusive,  and  good  to  return  until 
July  22d,  1889.  Altoona  is  a  delightful  place  to 
visit,  and  every  teacher  and  director  of  schools  should 
be  present  at  this  meeting. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  educators  of  the  old  Key- 
stone  State  will  be  out  in  strong  force  at  the  1889 
meeting  of  our  honored  Association.  Send  for  any 
information  needed,  and  remember  that  it  is  wise  to 
apply  for  orders  in  time.  Please  address  not  later 
than  July  3d,  1889. 

J.  Fletcher  Sickel, 

Germantown,  Pa, 


ONCE  MORE. 


IN  grateful  recognition  of  the  personal  favor 
conferred  by  Governor  Beaver  in  our  re- 
appointment to  the  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  like  grateful 
recognition  of  the  courtesy  of  the  Senate 
which,  without  opposing  voice,  confirmed 
the  appointment  thus  made,  we  thank  both 
the  Chief  Executive  and  the  Senators.  It 
shall  be  our  ceaseless  effort,  as  it  is  our  con- 
stant prayer,  to  be  worthy  the  high  trust 
confided  to  our  hands. 

Having  been  prostrated  by  severe  illness 
and  confined  closely  under  the  care  of  the 
physician  during  the  two  weeks  or  more 
preceding  this  writing,  we  have  been  the 
constant  recipient  in  the  sick  room,  of  con- 
^atulatory  letters  and  telegrams  from  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  from  good  friends  far 
beyond  its  borders,  relative  to  our  re-ap- 
pointment to  the  office  which  we  have  had 
the  honor  to  fill  during  the  past  eight  years. 
Doubly  welcome,  at  such  a  time,  is  the 
kindly  voice  that  speaks  from  afar — and  the 
-warm  hand  reaching  out  through  distance^ 


though  wide  the  stretch  of  space  that  inter- 
venes. All  thanks  1  We  can  but  ill  express 
our  glad  appreciation  of  this  evidence  of 
confidence  and  good-will  on  the  part  of  the 
many  kind  friends — staunch  and  true  in  the 
past,  when  loyal  friends  were  needed — ^by 
whom  we  have  been  thus  signally  favored 
There  are  times  when  the  heart  is  chilled, 
frozen,  into  a  knowledge  of  its  own  bitterness; 
and  seasons  again  when  it  is  warmed  into 
new  life,  touched  by  the  enkindling  spark  of 
a  generous  friendship, — and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  latter  feeling  it  is  that  these 
poor  words  are  written,  which  at  their  best 
must  prove  but  an  inadequate  expression  of 
the  profound  gratitude  underlying  them. 

With  the  encouragement  and  co-opera- 
tion of  such  friends  in  the  centres  of  educa- 
tional activity  everywhere  in  the  State,  we 
feel  that  the  props  and  stays  of  our  system 
of  schools  are  securely  placed,  and  that  we 
can  go  forward  in  the  work  to  which  we 
have  been  called  with  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  abundant  success  will  crown  the  £utb- 
ful  labor  of  all  who  are  engaged  therein. 
Cheered  by  this  reflection,  our  fiist  and 
constant  endeavor  shall  be,  as  heretofore,  to 
develop  the  educational  facilities  of  the  State, 
so  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  their  utmost  capacity; 
at  the  same  time  adapting  them  to  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  the  people,  with  steady  refer- 
ence to  their  best  interests,  as  they  find 
their  true  significance  in  results  unaffected 
by  the  ever-changing  conditions  of  this 
transitory  life. 

The  Superintendent  begs,  also,  to  assare 
the  many  earnest  and  devoted  school  men 
and  women  throughout  the  State  of  his 
cordial  regard  and  esteem,  hoping  that  he 
may  deserve  their  continued  favor  and  con- 
fidence, as,  among  human  agencies,  it  is 
only  by  reliance  upon  their  aid  and  support 
that  it  is  made  possible  for  him  to  assume 
with  any  degree  of  confidence,  for  another 
term  of  office,  the  grave  responsibilities  at- 
taching to  the  administration  of  our  school 
affairs. 

Pennsylvania  is  an  empire  in  itself.  Its 
educational  work  is  its  greatest  interest. 
The  office  to  which  we  have  again  been 
called  is,  therefore,  no  sinecure.  He  who, 
in  the  direction  of  this  work,  would  dis- 
charge well  the  duties  imposed,  needs  heart, 
and  brain,  and  physical  endurance.  To 
the  limit  of  our  powers  of  every  kind  we 
shall  do  what  we  can,  and  may  the  blessing 
of  Him  who  "seeth  not  as  man  seeth" 
rest  upon  our  work,  and  upon  that  of  all 
with  whom  we  may  be  associated  in  its  per- 
formance. 
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TWO  MILLIONS. 

LEGISLATION  OP  THE  SESSION — GOOD  THINGS 

\  DONE  AND  GOOD  THINGS  DEFERRED. 

^^  

TAKE  it  all  in  all,  the  Legislature  of  1889 
has  done  remarkably  well  for  our  com- 
mon school  interests,  and  deserves  warm 
commendation  for  mischief  prevented  that 
years  of  disastrous  experience  could  not  have 
fully  remedied,  as  well  as  for  enlightened 
progressive  action  that  will  almost  mark  an 
era  in  our  school  life. 

That  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  school 
supervision,  the  District  Superin tendency, 
though  so  obviously  proper  and  necessary 
for  such  local  school  boards  as  desire  its 
benefits,  was  not  authorized — although 
guardedly  stated  as  a  permissive  measure  in 
the  bill  that  passed  the  House  two  years 
ago.  It  would,  beyond  doubt,  have  passed 
again  at  the  present  session,  but  for  some 
unpleasant  feeling  resulting  from  the  struggle 
over  the  bill  to  provide  for  a  State  series  of 
text-books.  This  was  a  disappointment  that 
had  not  been  anticipated,  but  the  success  of 
the  measure  has  only  been  postponed.  This 
agency  is  a  public  necessity  that,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  will  make  itself  more 
strongly  felt  with  the  lapse  of  time.  Each 
successive  year  of  experience  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  schools  will  demon- 
strate the  utility  and  sound  policy  of  pro- 
fessional supervision  of  the  schools  in  each 
district.  Indeed,  judging  from  what  is  al- 
ready taking  place  in  some  parts  of  the 
State,  it  will  be  in  extensive  and  successful 
operation  in  many  districts  without  waiting 
for  tardy  legislative  sanction.  When  it  has 
thus  been  shown  to  be  a  wise  and  beneficial 
thing  for  the  schools,  the  Legislature  will 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  endorse  what  has 
already  approved  itself  good.  So  that  the 
friends  of  the  measure  can  patiently  bide 
their  time,  confident  that  all  will  be  well  in 
the  outcome. 

The  Normal  Schools  have  been  dealt  with 
in  a  kindly  and  liberal  spirit,  which  adds  to 
the  weight  of  their  undoubted  charter  obli- 
gations to  the  State  a  powerful  incentive  to 
rouse  them — all  of  them — to  rise  to  the  full 
height  of  their  magnificent  opportunities  for 
good,  and  enkindle  them  to  new  enthusiasm 
to  efforts  and  achievements  that  shall  justify 
their  existence  and  accomplish  their  great 
mission.  They  are  training  schools  for 
teachers,  and  that  paramount  object  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  lost  sight  of  without 
treason  to  the  cause  and  ingratitude  to  the 
Commonwealth  that  created  and  sustains 
them.     They  cannot,  any  of  them,  remain 


stationary,  resting  upon  their  oars,  without 
forfeiting  the  public  confidence,  and  doing 
great  injury  where  great  benefit  was  in- 
tended, and  must  rightfully  be  required. 

In  a  comprehensive  State  system  of  edu- 
cation supported  by  heavy  annual  taxation 
In  each  local  community,  the  money  ques- 
tion is  always  one  of  grave  and  anxious 
consideration,  and  whatever  will  lighten  or 
divide  the  weight  of  the  burden,  is  to  be 
hailed  with  an  enthusiastic'  welcome.  It 
was  an  inspiring  thin^  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  to  appropriate  Two  Millions  of 
dollars  a  year  to  the  public  schools  for  the 
two  years  beginning  June,  1890 — for  the 
current  year  the  amount  to  be  distributed  is 
one  and  a  half  millions — and  its  influence  will 
be  felt  to  the  remotest  borders  of  the  Com- 
monwealth like  a  life-giving  current  of  elec- 
tricity, removing  apathy  and  discontent, 
making  public  sentiment  buoyant  with  cheer- 
fulness, and  imparting  a  hopeful  sense  of  re- 
lief and  heartsomeness  that  will  popularize 
the  common  schools,  and  awaken  a  new  in- 
terest in  their  operations  and  success. 

It  will  also  strengthen  the  hands  of  School 
Directors,  in  their  anxious  efforts  to  wisely 
and  progressively  administer  the  great  trust 
committed  to  their  hands.  Plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  teacher's  profession, — for  better 
school  buildings,  better  school  furniture  and 
appliances,  longer  school  terms,  and  better 
salaries  to  teachers — can  now  be  accom- 
plished with  more  readiness  and  ease,  and 
with  less  of  strain  and  friction  than  has 
heretofore  been  possible ;  and  so  the  coming 
years  may  be  safely  hailed  as  years  in  which 
we  shall  witness  an  awakening  in  common 
school  work  that  will  gladden  every  pa- 
triot's heart  and  pour  sunshine  upon  every 
pupil  in  the  public  schools. 

In  this  connection,  also,  it  would  be  well 
for  Directors  not  to  lose  sight  of  one  very 
important  and  significant  fact.  A  bill  mak- 
ing special  provision  for  manual  training  in 
the  public  schools,  with  a  half  million  ap- 
propriation appended,  failed  in  the  House 
under  the  impression,  perhaps,  that  it  was 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the  time ;  and  the 
additional  half  million  dollars  to  the  annual 
appropriation  to  the  public  schools,  was, 
doubtless,  voted  with  the  tacit  understand- 
ing that  this  increase  of  a  general  fund 
would  enable  the  school  authorities  in  the 
larger  centres  of  population,  where  the  con- 
ditions are  more  favorable  than  in  the  rural 
districts,  to  introduce  manual  training  in 
the  public  schools  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts.    This  expectation  should  be  met  for 
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the  sake  of  the  cause  itself,  and  also  to  hold 
this  increased  appropriation  hereafter.  In- 
telligent and  well-directed  effort  in  such 
districts  during  the  coming  two  years  will, 
no  doubt,  show  very  gratifying  results,  and 
also  throw  much  light  upon  the  industrial 
problem  and  its  practicabilities  as  con- 
nected with  the  public  schools,  and  thus 
enable  the  next  general  asselnbly  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject  by  the  light  of  actual  home 
experience,  which  is  always  a  safe  guide  in 
our  conservative  old  Commonwealth. 

This  way  of  moving  in  the  matter  will  be 
quite  in  harmony  with  our  traditions,  our 
school  system  being  pre-eminently  a  self- 
developing  and  self-governing  system.  Our 
School  Boards  being  the  exponents  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  opinion  of  each 
local  community,  move  very  safely  when 
they  provide  what  the  local  public  opinion 
demands  or  will  sanction  under  the  lead  of 
progressive  school  officers.  We  look  with 
confidence  to  good  work  in  this  direction, 
especially  in  the  more  enlightened  and  ad- 
vanced school  districts  of  the  State. 

We  need  upon  the  statute  book  some  leg- 
islation in  a  half-dozen  directions,  which  will 
in  time  be  enacted.  There  should  now  be 
such  provision  made  by  law  as  will  insure  to 
every  school  district,  where  new  buildings 
are  erected,  the  best-planned  and  most  com- 
modious school  houses  that  can  be  had  for 
the  money  expended  upon  them.  We  need 
a  book  of  such  plans  that  can  be  sent  out 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
to  School  Boards  contemplating  the  erection 
of  new  houses.  When  the  plan  of  the 
building  has  been  determined  upon  it  should 
be  submitted  for  suggestion  and  approval  to 
the  tounty  Superintendent,  and  a  permit 
for  its  erection  upon  the  plan  finally  agreed 
upon  should  issue  from  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  so  as  to  insure  to  the 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  State  that  their 
school  buildings  shall  be  constructed  only 
after  the  best  approved  models.  We  need 
legislation  that  shall  compel  choice  location 
for  school  houses,  with  more  ample  grounds 
about  them,  and  these  well  fenced  and  well 
planted.  We  need  provision  of  law  requir- 
ing the  erection  of  outhouses  for  each  sex, 
separate  from  each  other  on  different  parts 
of  the  school  ground — this  in  the  interest  of 
modesty  and  common  decency.  An  act  pro- 
hibiting or  at  least  rigidly  restricting  nepo- 
tism by  School  Boards  in  the  employment 
of  teachers  would  be  of  great  good  to  the 
schools  in  many  localities,  though  the  au- 
thority of  the  Superintendent  and  of  the 
Courts  can  be  invoked  for  the  removal  of 


incompetent  teachers  who  have  thus  secured 
their  election. 

But  everything  cannot  be  done  at  once. 
Whatever  is  right  in  itself  will  vindicate  it- 
self and  triumph  ultimately.  We  are  mor- 
ing  forward,  and  that  is  the  great  thing. 
So  with  renewed  energy  and  zeal,  and  with 
high  ambition  and  glad  hopefulness,  let  the 
combined  educational  agencies  of  the  State 
move  onward  with  concerted  and  well-di- 
rected effort  to  the  accomplishment  of  re- 
sults that  shall  redound  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  and  the  reputation  of  our  grand 
old  Commonwealth. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  NEW  BOARDS. 


THE  Act  of  April  22,  1863,  requires  new 
School  Boards  to  organize  "within  ten 
days  after  the  first  Monday  in  June,  in  each 
year."  As  it  is  important  that  the  new 
.Boards  should  meet  and  organize  promptlf 
according  to  law,  the  old  Boards  should  fix 
a  time  for  holding  a  meeting  for  the  par- 
pose,  and  give  due  notice  to  the  new  Direc- 
tors who  have  been  elected. 

Upon  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organi- 
zation, Directors  should  first  elect  a  tem- 
porary president  and  secretary,  and  pro- 
ceed to  ascertain  who  are  members,  by  bar- 
ing read  the  election  returns  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  old  Board  by  the  proper  elec- 
tion officers.  Disputed  points  concerning 
claims  to  seats  must  be  disposed  of  Ques- 
tions arising  out  of  tie  votes  must  be  set- 
tled. And  when  it  is  ascertained  who  are 
members,  the  Board  is  ready  to  organize 
permanently  by  electing  a  president,  a  sec- 
retary, and  a  treasurer.  Those  having  a 
right  to  vote  under  the  temporary  organiza- 
tion are  the  directors  holding  over  and  the 
persons  duly  notified  of  their  election. 
Those  entitled  to  vote  in  effecting  the  per- 
manent organization  are  the  directors  hold- 
ing over  and  the  persons  found  entitled  to 
seats  in  the  Board  by  their  election.  Among 
the  items  of  business  that  should  be  at- 
tended to  by  the  new  Boards  on  the  day  of 
their  organization  are  the  following: 

1.  Appoint  persons  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Board,  if  any  such  vacancies  exist 

2.  Receive  the  annual  report  and  certifi- 
cate from  the  old  Board,  whose  duty  it  b  to 
prepare  these  papers,  attach  the  signature  of 
the  officers  of  the  new  Board,  and  forward 
them  to  the  proper  County  Superintendent 
for  approval  and  transmission  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  This  duty 
should  not  be  neglected. 
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3.  See  that  any  moneys  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  treasurer  come  promptly  into  the 
hands  of  the  new  one. 

4.  Fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  Board. 

5.  Decide  whether  the  Board  will  sub- 
scribe for  The  School  Journal  or  not.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  each 
Board  by  order  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  but  the  law  permits  and  en- 
courages all  Boards  of  Directors  to  subscribe 
for  one  copy  for  each  member  at  the  expense 
of  the  District.  No  Board  can  well  afford 
to  be  without  it,  not  only  for  its  practical 
value,  but  also  for  its  suggestiveness  to 
thoughtful  men  who  feel  an  adequate  sense 
of  the  weighty  responsibility  that  devolves 
upon  them  as  School  Directors.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  impart  information  to  Directors,  to 
awaken  deeper  interest  in  the  schools,  and 
to  arouse  greater  eifort  in  their  behalf.  The 
increased  State  appropriation  will  enable 
some  Boards  more  readily  to  subscribe. 
This  is  the  only  direct  return  which  the 
Director  can  receive  in  recognition  of  his 
service  to  the  public  schools,  and  many  who 
have  made  trial  of  The  Journal  say  that  no 
sum  of  money  can  be  so  expended  by  the 
Board  as  to  secure  equal  benefit  to  the 
School  District 


THE  SALOON  EVIL. 


ON  Tuesday,  June  i8th,  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  without  distinction  of 
party — we  wish  we  could  say,  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex — will  vote  upon  the  great 
moral  question  of  Prohibition. 

For  years  we  have  seen  and  heard,  night 
after  night,  and  especially  on  Saturday 
nights,  until  a  very  late  hour — even  to  the 
early  hours  of  Sunday  morning — young  men 
go  by  our  home  in  all  stages  of  intoxication ; 
sometimes  in  maudlin  good  nature^  with 
noisy  jest  and  laughter;  at  others  quarrel- 
some and  making  night  hideous  with  pro- 
fanity, vulgarity,  and  obscenity.  Each  of 
them,  having  probably  wasted  money  in  the 
drinking  saloons,  was  on  his  way  where  sad 
hearts  awaited  his  coming,  often  in  dread  and 
always  in  humiliation. 

We  have  reasoned,  for  our  immediate 
locality,  that  if  these  saloons  were  closed 
the  young  men  who  now  frequent  them 
would  have  a  better  chance  for  manhood 
development ;  that  in  sobriety  and  decency 
they  would  seek  happier  homes  at  more 
seemly  hours.  And  we  have  thought,  that 
what  is  true  of  our  own  locality  is  true  in 


greater  or  less  degree  of  many  other  parts  of 
the  State. 

We  regard  it  as  an  educational  question 
of  very  grave  importance,  in  ignoring  which 
at  this  time  The  Journal -^toxiXA  be  recreant 
to  duty.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  it  is 
wisely  forbidden  by  law  that  any  drinking 
saloon  shall  be  opened  within  a  given  dis- 
tance of  a  public  school  building.  These 
are  everywhere  recognized  as  antagonistic 
influences.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
mens  sana  in  corpore  sano^—**  a  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body ' ' — cannot  either  be  devel- 
oped or  maintained  in  the  public  schools  or 
in  society  except  by  the  exclusion  of  alco- 
holic influences  from  the  human  system. 
•  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  puts  into 
the  hands  of  the  voter  the  ballot  for  or 
against  the  saloon  with  all  the  pressure  of 
temptation  which  it  brings  to  bear  and  all 
the  evils  that  follow  in  its  train.  If  we  be- 
lieved only  in  Time,  and  had  no  thought  of 
Eternity,  regarding  only  the  rational  enjoy- 
ment of  a  life  that  was  to  end  forever  with 
the  hour  of  death,  we  shoold,  in  the  interest 
of  weak  humanity,  cast  this  ballot  for  Pro- 
hibition. But  Time,  we  think,  is  a  little 
moment  in  the  sweep  of  Eternity.  If  Time 
be  influential  in  shaping  eternal  destiny, 
how  infinitely  more  important,  then,  that 
this  vote  be  cast  so  that  there  may  never 
hereafter  be  reproach  of  others,  nor  any  self- 
reproach  on  our  own  part  because  of  it. 

As  men  exist  on  earth,  laws  are  indispen- 
sable, but  they  are  devices  to  maintain 
society.  There  \^y  however,  a  view  of  in- 
dividual value  that  sinks  all  laws  and  gov- 
ernments on  earth  into  relative  insignifi- 
cance, as  compared  with  the  value  of  a 
human  soul.  "I  can  conceive,"  says  a 
great  man  in  speaking  Upon  this  subject, 
"  that  to  the  mind  of  God,  looking  upon  a 
single  soul,  and  unrolling  it  as  it  shall  be 
disclosed  through  the  cycles  of  eternity, 
there  may  come,  in  the  far  perspective,  such 
a  thought  of  the  magnitude  of  a  single  soul, 
as  that  in  the  view  of  God  that  soul  shall 
outweigh  in  importance  the  sum  total  of  the 
governments  and  populations  of  the  globe 
at  any  particular  period  of  time." 

We  are  for  anything  that  assures  good  to 
our  fellow-man,  and  against  whatsoever 
means  loss  and  ruin.  With  us,  in  this  posi- 
tion, is  every  agency  and  influence  of  Educa- 
tion that  is  worthy  the  name.  Knowing, 
as  we  do,  the  curse  which  the  saloon  has 
been  to  those  near  to  us — the  shadow  it  has 
cast  where  once  the  sunlight  fell;  of  high 
hopes  blasted — of  splendid  promise  unful- 
filled— of  broken  hearts — of  untimely  and 
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dishonored  graves ;  and  believing,  as  we  do, 
that  the  consequences  of  moral  shipwreck 
pass  beyond  into  the  Spirit  world,  and  are 
there  influential  in  shaping  character  and 
destiny — we  dare  not  if  we  would  by  word, 
or  line,  or  vote,  delay  the  advent  of  a  bet- 
ter day  for  tempted  men  and  women,  who 
pray,  even  as  they  fall,  "Lead  us  not  into 
temptation  !" 


OUR  THIRTY-EIGHTH  VOLUME. 


THE  thirty-eighth  volume  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal  begins  with  our 
next  issue,  the  present  number  closing  the 
current  (37th)  volume.  We  are  unwilling 
to  annoy  any  of  our  subscribers  by  sending 
The  Journal  for  a  longer  time  than  that  for 
which  subscription  has  been  definitely  or- 
dered— the  only  exception  to  this  rule  being 
a  few  Boards  of  Directors  and  individuals  to 
whom  The  Journal  is  continued  by  tacit 
consent,  from  year  to  year,  without  special 
order  for  renewal. 

Many  subscriptions  expire  with  the  close 
of  the  volume.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have 
all  who  desire  The  Journal  continued,  to 
renew  as  promptly  as  may  be  convenient, 
so  that  it  may  be  mailed  without  delay,  and 
that  the  names  of  such  Directors,  Teachers, 
and  other  friends  of  education,  may  not  be 
removed  from  our  printed  mailing  lists,  thus 
avoiding  risk  of  errors  or  resetting  them 
later  on  during  the  year.  Our  subscriptions 
begin  quarterly  with  July,  October,  January, 
and  April,  but  the  beginning  of  the  volume 
is,  of  course,  the  best  time  to  subscribe; 
especially  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  members 
of  School  Boards,  the  financial  year  of  the 
School  District  and  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment and  the  volume  of  The  School  Journal 
being  almost  identical. 

What  this  publication  is,  what  it  aims  to 
do,  or  to  aid  in  doing,  and  how  well  that 
aim  is  accomplished,  our  readers  have  am- 
ple opportunity  for  knowing.  Its  subscrip- 
tion rate  is  low,  and  its  purpose  is  to  give 
full  value  in  every  way  possible  to  the  reader. 
Its  future  must  be  judged  by  its  past.  We 
will  continue  to  do  what  we  can  to  make  it 
worthy  the  generous  support  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  State  who  are  interested  in 
the  great  work  of  education,  and  we  shall  be 
grateful  for  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port which  they  see  fit  to  give  in  the  practi- 
cal form  of  subscriptions  ordered. 

If  not  convenient  for  Boards  of  Directors 
to  send  money  with  the  order  for  subscrip- 
tion, do  not  delay  order  on  4hat  account.    We 


will  send  The  Journal  as  promptly  on  such 
order  as  if  it  were  accompanied  by  the  money. 
School  Boards  can  always  be  relied  upon. 


THE  McALISTERVILLE  SCHOOL. 


THE  special  report  of  Hon.  John  M- 
Greer,  Inspector,  made  after  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  School  at 
McAlisterville  a  few  weeks  since,  presents 
such  a  complete  refutation  of  the  charges 
against  the  management  of  this  school,  that, 
in  the  interest  of  simple  justice,  we  give 
it  place  in  the  Official  Department  of  our 
next  bsue,  together  with  a  few  of  the  state* 
ments  of  citizens  and  pupils.  Appended  to 
the  complete  report,  as  published  in  pam- 
phlet form,  will  be  found  the  statements  of 
many  citizens  who  afe  familiar  with  the 
daily  life  of  the  school ;  of  all  the  twenty-' 
four  mischievous  boys  who  played  "  crazy  " 
so  successfully  as  to  lead  many  of  the  news- 
papers into  another  crusade  of  injustice  ;  of 
many  of  the  older  pupils,  both  boys  and 
girls,  now  in  attendance  at  the  school ;  of 
the  physicians  of  the  neighborhood  ;  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Grand  Army  Posts  near  by ;  and 
a  petition  signed  by  more  than  a  hundred  of 
the  best  citizens  of  McAlisterville  and  vicin- 
ity, including  every  substantial  citizen  of 
the  place,  endorsing  the  excellent  condition 
of  the  school,  and  protesting  against  the 
adoption  of  measures  looking  to  its  discon- 
tinuance. The  following  is  the  petition 
thus  generally  signed : 

"We,  citizens  of  McAlisterville  and  vi- 
cinity, believing  that  the  Soldiers'  Orphan 
School  of  this  place  has  been  wrongfully  and 
unjustly  misrepresented  of  late,  and  believ- 
ing that,  under  the  management  of  Hon. 
George  W.  Wright,  the  school  has,  during 
the  past  few  years,  been  very  much  im- 
proved in  its  condition,  and  that  the  chil- 
dren are  well  clothed,  well  fed,  and  well  in- 
structed, and  that  they  are  courteous,  man- 
nerly and  well-behaved ;  and  believing  that 
the  school  was  never  in  a  better  or  more 
prosperous  condition  than  at  the  present 
time,  do  petition  and  earnestly  ask  that  this 
school  be  not  discontinued  because  of  these 
misrepresentations,  but  that  it  be  continued 
with  the  same  consideration  granted  to  other 
soldiers'  orphan  schools." 

We  make  this,  our  last  official  utterance 
in  connection  with  the  Soldiers'  Orphan 
Schools,  a  protest  against  the  falsehood  and 
the  wrong  that  have  characterized  the  late 
aggressive  campaign  of  venal  newspapers  on 
the  one  hand,  that  seemed  to  have  no  wish 
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to  learn  the  truth,  and  selfish  politicians  on 
the  other,  who  hoped  to  climb  upon  the 
ruins  of  good  schools  into  brief  notoriety 
for  themselves.  There  has  been  failure  all 
along  the  line.  The  Soldiers'  Orphan  Com- 
mission, for  which  provision  is  made  in  the 
bill  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  will  deal 
justly  with  all  the  schools.  They  will  see 
them  and  judge  for  themselves,  and  we  have 


'  no  apprehension  as  to  the  result  of  their 
most  rigid  inspection  and  examination. 
Their  chief  surprise,  we  think,  will  be  in 
finding  schools  of  such  rare  excellence 
where  the  "great  newspapers"  could  find 
so  little  that  was  reputable  or  to  be  toler- 
ated. Especially  will  they  be  surprised  to 
find  the  school  at  McAlisterville  what  it 
really  is — one  of  the  very  best  in  the  State. 


Official  Department. 


TRUSTEES  OF  STATE  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 


THE  following  Trustees  of  the  several  State 
Normal  Schools  were  appointed  May,  1889. 
for  the  ensuing  term  of  three  years ; 

IVest  Chester.— C\i2Lr\ts  W.  Roberts  and 
John  J.  Pinkerton. 

Millersville, — John  B.  Livingston  and  Charles 
Denues. 

Kutst<mn,—K^v.  A.  J.  G.  Dubbs  and  R.  H. 
Koch. 

Mansfield. — Horace  B.  Packer  and  Homer 
F.  Kingsley. 

Bloomsburg.—Y..  C.  Wells  and  J.  S.  Keehn. 

Shippensburg. — ^J.  McCord  Means  and  M.  G. 
Hale. 

Lock  Haven.— "Dr.  R,  B.  Watson  and  H.  O. 
Chapman. 

Indiana. — Rev.  A.  C.  Ehrenfeld  and  S.  M. 
Jack. 

Caiijomia.—H.  F.  Bailey  and  Chill  W.  Haz- 
zard. 

Slippery  Rock. — John  M.  Green  and  Thomas 
Robinson. 

Edinboro. — ^John.  Proudfit  and  F.  L.  Hoskins. 

Clarion. —  John  F.  Brown  and  E.  M.  Wilson. 


AMENDMENT  TO  CONSTITUTION. 


Amendment  to  the  Constitution  proposed  to 
the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  their  approval  or  rejection  at  a 
special  election  to  be  neld  June  18,  1889. 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  i.  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met, 
That  the  following  amendment  is  proposed  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  accordance  with  the  Eighteenth 
Article  thereof: 

AMENDMENT. 

There  shall  be  an  additional  article  to  said 
Constitution,  to  be  designated  as  Article  XIX, 
as  follows : 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

The  manufacture,  sale,  or  keeping  for  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor,  to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  is 
hereby  prohibited,  and  any  violation  of  this 


prohibition  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
as  shall  be  provided  by  law. 

The  manufacture,  sale,  or  keeping  for  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor  for  other  purposes  than  as  a 
beverage  may  be  allowed  in  sucn  manner  only 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  General 
Assembly  shall,  at  the  first  session  succeeding 
the  adoption  of  this  article  of  the  Constitution, 
enact  laws  with  adequate  penalties  for  its  en- 
forcement 

A  true  copy  of  the  Joint  Resolution. 

Charles  W.  Stone, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


SOLDIERS*  ORPHAN  COMMISSION. 


An  Act  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of 
the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  destitute 
orphans  of  the  deceased  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines,  and  the  destitute  children  of  perma- 
nently disabled  soldiers,  sailors  and  mannes  of 
the  State. 

Whereas,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1890,  as 
appears  from  the  report  of  the  Supcrincendent 
of  Pubhc  Instruction,  there  will  be  left  under 
the  care  of  the  State  and  undergoing  education 
in  the  soldiers'  orphan  schools,  about  fifteen 
hundred  and  forty-nine  children,  whose  ages 
will  range  at  that  date  from  five  to  sixteen  vears ; 

And  whereas.  The  greater  number  of^  these 
children  have  no  homes,  and  no  person  to 
maintain  and  educate  them,  and  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth  are  desirous  that  they  shall 
be  maintained  at  the  public  expense ;  therefore. 

Sec  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and 
it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
same :  That  the  Governor  and  five  members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  two  sena- 
tors and  three  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  respectively,  together 
with  a  committee  of  five  honorably  discharged 
soldiers,  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  consti- 
stituted  a  Commission,  who  shall  have  power 
and  authority  vested  in  them  under  this  act, 
from  June  first  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  to  take  charge  of  all  children  then 
in  the  soldiers'  orphan  schools  or  other  institu- 
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tions  employed  a^  soldiers*  orphan  homes  and 
schools. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Governor,  the  senators,  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Repiesentatives  ap- 
pointed on  such  Commission  shall  be  members 
thereof  until  the  third  Wednesday  in  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one, 
when  their  successors  shall  be  named  by  the 
presiding  officers,  as  aforesaid,  of  the  re- 
spective branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  they 
shall  continue  as  members  of  the  Commission 
for  the  term  of  two  years  thereafter  and  their 
successors  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  continue  their  membership  for  the 
same  term.  The  committee  of  honorably  dis- 
charged soldiers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  de- 
?artment  commander  of  the  Department  of 
ennsylvania  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
and  shall  continue  in  office  during  the  pleasure 
of  said  department  commander.  In  case  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  Com- 
mission by  death  or  any  cause,  the  appointing 
power  provided  for  shall  have  power  to  fill 
vacancies  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  3.  That  no  compensation  shall  be  al- 
lowed any  member  of  the  said  Commission  save 
their  actual  expenses,  and  no  member  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  interested  or  concerned 
financially  in  any  institution  or  school  having 
charge  or  maintenance  of  said  children.  A 
suitable  office  at  Harrisburg  for  the  use  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  provided  by  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  said  Commission  shall  elect 
from  their  own  number  a  president  and  secre- 
tary, and  shall  have  power  to  appoint  one  male 
inspector  and  one  female  inspector  at  a  maxi- 
mum salary  for  both  which  shall  not  exceed 
twenty- eight  hundred  dollars,  and  traveling  ex- 
penses not  to  exceed  four  hundred  dollars  each, 
per  anmim ;  one  chief  clerk  and  one  assistant 
clerk  at  a  maximum  salary  for  both  not  exceed- 
ing thirty-two  hundred  dollars;  said  salaries 
and  number  of  clerks  to  be  reduced  from  time 
to  time  as  may  be  found  expedient. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  said  Soldiers'  Orphan  Com- 
mission is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
rent  such  buildings  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  aforesaid  orphans,  and 
to  appoint  ail  officers,  teachers,  and  employees 
that  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  proper 
care,  maintenance  and  education,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State  and  until  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  of  the  soldiers'  children  now  in  the  sev- 
eral soldiers'  orphan  schools  in  the  Common- 
wealth under  the  provision  of  the  act  approved 
the  ninth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  and  its  supplements; 
Provided,  That  the  authority  hereby  given  to 
rent  property  shall  not  empower  the  Commis- 
sion to  pay  an  annual  rental  that  shall  exceed 
six  per  centum  of  the  cash  value  thereof,  to  be 
determined  by  three  appraisers,  one  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  Commission  and  one  by  the 
owner  or  owners  of  the  property,  and  the  two 
so  selected  shall  choose  the  third ;  Provided fur^ 
ther.  That  the  said  Soldiers'  Orphan  Commis- 
sion shall  not  contract  in  any  case  with  any  in- 
dividual or  firm,  or  partnership,  or  syndicate,  for 


the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  said  soldiers* 
children,  except  for  temporary  care  during  the 
reorganization  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  six  months  from  ^e 
first  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-nine ;  And  provided  still  further. 
That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  said  Soldiers'  Orphan  Commission,  at 
their  discretion,  from  placing  such  soldiers' 
children  as  boarding  pupils  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  the  State  Normal  schools, 
or  in  chartered  orphanages  or  homes  for  friend- 
less children  not  conducted  for  profit,  and  pay- 
ing to  such  college,  normal  schools,  or  chari- 
table institutions,  for  the  maintenance,  clothing, 
and  education  of  such  soldiers*  children,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  annually  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  per  capita. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Soldiers*  Orphan  Commis- 
sion shall  have  power  to  make  and  prescribe' 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  in- 
stitutions receiving  soldiers'  orphans;  specify 
the  character  and  quality  of  food  and  clothing 
that  shall  be  furnished,  and  which  shall  be 
similar  for  all  institutions  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  State ;  and  decide  upon  the  course  of  study 
to  be  pursued,  which  course  shall  embrace  at 
least  the  usual  branches  of  a  good  common 
school  education,  together  with  instruction  in 
vocal  music,  military  tactics  where  practicable, 
and  calisthenics,  and  the  greatest  variety  pos- 
sible of  household  pursuits  and  mechanical  and 
agricultural  employments  consistent  with  the 
respective  sexes  and  ages  of  the  said  orpl:an 
children  and  their  school-room  studies;  and 
such  rules  as  they  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  That  all  the  contracts  for  supplies 
made  under  this  act  may  be  annulled  at  any 
time  for  failure  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  such 
contracts  on  the  part  of  any  contractor,  of 
which  failure  the  Commission  shall  be  the 
judges. 

Sec.  8.  That  all  bills  incurred  shall  be  cer- 
tified by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Commission  of  soldiers*  orphan  schools,  and 
paid  quarterly  by  warrant  drawn  directly  upon 
the  State  Treasurer  by  the  Auditor  General. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  said  Soldiers*  Orphan  Com- 
mission shall  not  later  than  the  thirty -first 
day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-nine,  and  annually  thereafter,  make 
a  detailed  report  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  all  the  soldiers*  orphans  under 
their  charge,  their  condition  and  progress,  the 
number  of  each  respective  s^e  from  five  to  six- 
teen years,  and  such  other  information  as  they 
may  deem  expedient,  together  with  the  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  disbursements  by  item 
and  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Sec.  10.  That,  upon  arrival  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen years,  each  of  said  orphans  shsdl  be  re- 
stored to  his  or  her  fathef,  mother,  guardian  or 
next  friend,  with  a  full  outfit  of  clothes  and  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  proper 
school  in  which  such  orphan  has  been  main- 
tained and  educated,  showing  his  or  her  moral 
standing  and  literary  or  industrial  attainments 
and  qualifications. 
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Sec.  II.  That  the  year  for  all  provisions 
under  this  act  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of 
June  in  each  year  and  end  on  the  thirty-first 
day  of  May  of  the  year  next  succeeding. 

Sec.  12.  The  Legislature  shall  make  neces- 
sary appropriations  for  contingent  and  travel- 
ing expenses  of  the  Commission,  and  for  the 
education  and  maintenance,  including  cloth- 
ing, of  each  orphan  or  destitute  child  of  perma- 
nently disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines 
under  the  care  of  the  said  Commission,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  13.  That  all  money  remaining  to  the 
credit  of  department  of  solcUers*  orphan  schools 
upon  the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-nine,  shall  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  commission  created  by  this  act 

Sec.  14.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  and 
supplement  thereto  heretofore  passed  which  are 
inconsistent  with  this  act  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  May  27,  1889. 

Jas.  a.  Beaver. 


FORBIDDING  SALE  OF  CIGARETTES. 


An  Act  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  cigarettes  to 
persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and 
prescribing  the  punishment  for  the  same. 

Section  1. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly 
met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall 
sell  cigarettes  to  any  person  or  persons  under 
the  age  oi  sixteen  years ,  he  or  she  so  offending 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars. 

Approved  May  7th,  1889. 

James  A.  Beaver. 


INCORPORATION   OF    YOUNG    MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 


An  Act  providing  for  the  incorporation  and 
regulation  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions. 

Section  i — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met,  and 
it  is  herebly  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
same.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
act  any  ten  or  more  persons,  being  citizens  and 
residents  within  this  State  and  having  associated 
themselves  as  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  improvement  of  the  spiritual, 
mental,  social,  and  physical  condition  of  young 
men  by  the  support  and  maintenance  of  lecture 
rooms,  hbraries,  reading  rooms,  religious  and 
social  meetings,  gymnasiums,  and  such  other 
means  and  services  as  may  conduce  to  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object  according  to  the 
general  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Pennsyl- 


vania, a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State, 
may  be  incorporated  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  for  the  object  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
and  when  so  incorporated,  each  of  them,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  existence  as  such,  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing powers. 

GENERAL  POWERS. 

1.  To  have  succession  by  its  corporate  name 
perpetually,  subject  to  the  power  of  the  general 
assembly  under  the  constitution  of  this  Com- 
mon wesdth. 

2.  To  maintain  and  defend  judicial  proceed- 
ings. 

3.  To  make  and  use  a  common  seal  and  al- 
ter the  same  at  pleasure. 

4.  To  be  capable  of  taking,  receiving  purchas- 
ing, holding,  and  transferrin?  real  and  personal 
property  for  the  purposes  of  its  incorporation, 
and  for  no  other  purpose. 

5.  To  elect,  appoint,  and  remove  the  officers 
and  agents  for  the  management  of  its  business 
and  carrying  out  of  its  objects,  and  to  allow 
them  a  suitable  compensation. 

6.  To  make  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for 
the  management  of  its  affairs,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State. 

7.  To  enter  into  any  obligation  necessary  to 
the  transaction  of  its  affairs. 

Section  2.  The  charter  of  such  intended  cor- 
poration must  be  subscribed  by  five  or  more 
persons  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
shall  set  fotth. 

1.  The  name  of  the  corporation. 

2.  The  purpose  for  which  it  is  formed. 

3.  The  place  or  places  where  its  business  is 
to  be  transacted. 

4.  The  names  and  residences  of  the  subscrib- 
ers. 

5.  The  number  and  names  of  its  directors, 
with  the  term  or  terms  of  years  for  which  they 
have  been  chosen,  and  also  the  names  of  not 
less  than  six  trustees  who,  together  with  the 
president  of  the  association,  shall  form  a  board 
of  trustees,  with  the  term  or  terms  of  years 
which  each  is  to  serve. 

Notice  to  be  Given, 

Notice  of  the  intention  to  apply  for  any  such 
charter  shall  be  inserted  in  two  newspapers  of 
general  circulation  printed  in  the  oroper  county 
for  three  weeks,  setting  forth  briefly  the  charac- 
ter and  object  of  the  corporation  to  be  formed 
and  the  intention  to  make  application  therefor. 
Certificates. 

The  said  certificates  of  incorporation  shall  be 
acknowledged  by  at  least  five  of  those  who  sub- 
scribe to  them,  before  the  recorder  of  deeds  of 
the  county  in  which  the  business  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  to  be  transacted,  to  be  their  act  and 
deed,  and  the  same  being  duly  certified  under 
the  hand  and  official  seal  of  the  said  recorder 
of  deeds,  shall  be  presented  to  a  law  judge  of 
said  county,  accompanied  by  proof  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  notice  of  such  application,  who 
is  hereby  required  to  peruse  and  examine  said 
instrument,  and,  if  the  same  shall  be  found  to 
be  in  the  proper  form  and  within  the  purpose 
named  in  this  act,  he  shall  endorse  thereon 
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these  facts  and  shall  order  and  decree  thereon 
that  the  charter  is  approved,  and  that,  upon  the 
recording  of  the  said  charter  and  order,  the  sub- 
scribers thereto  and  their  associates  shall  be  a 
corporation  for  the  purpose  and  upon  the  terms 
therein  stated,  and  said  order  and  charter  shall 
be  recorded  in  the  office  for  the  recording  of 
deeds  in  and  for  the  county  aforesaid,  and 
from  thenceforth  the  persons  named  therein 
and  subscribing  the  same  and  their  associates 
and  successors  shall  be  a  corporation  by  the 
name  therein  given. 

Sec,  3.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  every 
corporation  created  under  this  act,  or  having  its 
charter  amended  under  the  same,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  its  law  subordinate  to 
this  act,  the  charter  of  the  same,  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  shall 
prescribe  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  of  the 
corporation,  the  time,  manner  and  mode  of  the 
election  of  directors  and  other  officers  and  their 
powers  and  duties,  with  the  length  of  term  or 
terms  of  office,  and  the  numbu*  of  members 
necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  of  its 
meetings  of  directors,  trustees,  or  members, 
and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  pertinent 
and  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its  ob- 
jects. 

In  case  the  election  of  directors  shall  not  be 
made  on  the  day  designated  therefor,  such  asso- 
ciation shall  not  be  dissolved,  but  such  election 
may  be  held  on  any  other  day  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  directed  by  the  by-laws  of  such  cor- 
poration. 

Sec,  4.  Each  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
shall  be  a  member  of  one  of  the  protestant 
evangelical  denominations,  but  a  majority  of 
such  members,  exclusive  of  the  president  of  the 
Association,  shall  not  be  members  of  any  one 
denomination.  The  several  trustees  shall  hold 
office  for  such  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  charter,  and  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  said 
board  of  trustees  bv  expiration  of  term  or  other- 
wise, the  same  shall  be  filled  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  remaining  trustees  from  nominations  to 
be  made  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  corpo- 
ration. 

Sec,  5.  The  real  property  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  managed  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
such  corporation,  but  all  real  property  which 
shall  be  given  to  or  acquired  by  such  corporation 
and  all  gifts  and  bequests  of  money  to  be  held 
in  trust,  shall  be  held  by  the  board  of  trustees, 
but  no  real  property  belonging  to  an  associa- 
tion so  incorporated  shall  be  conveyed,  disposed 
of,  or  mortgaged  by  said  board  of  trustees  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  said  corporation.  The  income  which  the  said 
board  of  trustees  shall  receive  from  the  property 
under  its  control,  and  the  said  property,  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  corporation  and 
for  no  other  purpose,  and  so  long  as  the  direc- 
tors of  the  corporation  shall  so  expend  the 
same  the  income  of  the  property  so  controlled  by 
said  board  of  trustees  snail  be  paid  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  said  board  of  directors. 

Sec,  6.  The  officers  and  members  of  corpor- 
ations created  or  amending  their  charters  un- 


der the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  indi- 
vidually liable  for  the  debts  of  said  corporation. 

Sec,  7.  Any  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion incorporated  in  this  state  either  under  this 
act  or  any  other  general  or  special  act  of  the 
general  assembly  may  have  its  charter  impro- 
ved, amended,  or  altered  under  this  act  as  often 
as  it  may  be  desirous  of  doing  so,  provided  it 
shall  specify  the  improvements  or  alterations 
which  are  or  shall  be  desired,  and  exhibit  the 
same  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  pro- 
per county  in  which  said  corporation  is  situated 
as  aforesaid,  when,  if  said  court  shall  be  of 
opinion  such  alterations  are  or  will  be  lawful 
and  beneficial,  and  do  not  conflict  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  act  or  of  the  constitution,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  court  to  direct  notice 
to  be  given,  as  directed  in  the  second  section 
of  this  act,  of  such  application  and,  after  decree 
made  and  such  amendments  are  recorded,  the 
same  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  part  of 
the  charter  of  said  corporation. 

Sec,  8.  The  general  assembly  reserves  the 
power  to  revoke  or  annul  any  charter  of  incor- 
poration granted  or  amended  under  this  act 
whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  general  as- 
sembly it  may  be  injurious  to  the  citizens  of  this 
commonwealth,  in  such  manner  however  that 
no  injustice  shsdl  be  done  to  the  corporators  or 
their  successors. 

Approved  May  9th  1889. 

Jas.  a.  Beaver. 


PROTECTING  THE  SONG  BIRDS. 


The  following  is  the  text  of  the  act  recently  [ 
by  the  State  Legislature  relating  to  the  killing  of 
birds  in  this  Conoinon wealth : 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representadves  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  en- 
acted by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  no  pexvon 
in  any  of  the  counties  of  this  Commonwealth  shall 
kill,  wound,  trap,  net,  snare,  catch  with  bird  lime  or 
with  any  similar  substance,  poison  or  drug  any  bird 
of  song  or  any  linnet,  bluebird,  yellow  hammer^ 
yellowbird,  grass-bird,  grosbeak,  bobolink,  phoebe- 
bird,  hummingbird,  wren,  robin,  meadow-lark,  dove, 
night-hawk  or  starling,  or  any  wild  bird  other  than 
a  game  bird.  Nor  shall  any  person  purchase  or  have 
in  possession  or  expose  for  sale  any  such  song  or 
wild  bird  or  any  part  thereof  after  the  same  shall  have 
been  killed.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  follow- 
ing shall  be  considered  game  birds:  The  antidae, 
commonly  known  as  swans,  geese,  brant,  and  river 
and  sea  ducks;  the  rallidse,  commonly  known  as 
rails,  coots,  mud  hens,  and  gillnules ;  the  simicolae, 
commonly  known  as  shore -birds,  plovers,  surf- birds, 
snipe,  woodcock,  sandpipers,  tattlers  and  curlews; 
the  gallinse,  commonly  known  as  wild  turkeys, 
grouse  and  prairie  chickens,  pheasants,  partridges 
and  quail. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  take  or  needlessly  destroy 
the  nest  or  eggs  of  any  song  or  wild  bird. 

Sec.  3.  Sections  one  and  two  of  this  aa  shall  not 
apply  to  any  persons  holding  a  certificate  giving  the 
right  to  take  birds  and  their  nests  and  eggs  for  scien- 
tiiic  purposes  as  provided  for  in  secdon  four  of  this  act 

Sec.  4.  Certificates  may  be  granted  by  the  Pro- 
thonotary  of  any  county  in  the  Commonwealth  to  any 
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properly  accredited  person  of  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  or  upwards,  permitting  the  holder  thereof  to 
collect  birds,  their  nests  or  eggs,  for  strictly  scientific 
purposes.  In  order  to  obtain  such  certificate  the 
applicant  for  the  same  must  present  to  the  said  Pro- 
thonotary  written  testimony  Irom  two  well-known 
scientific  men,  certifying  to  the  good  character  and 
fitness  of  said  applicant  to  be  entrusted  with  such 
privileges,  must  pay  to  the  said  Prothonotary  the  sum 
of  one  dollar  to  delray  the  necessary  expenses 
attending  the  granting  of  such  certificates,  and  must 
file  with  the  said  Prothonotary  a  properly  executed 
bond  in  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  signed  by  two  respon- 
sible  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  as  sureties. 
This  bond  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Comwonwealth 
and  the  certificate  become  void  upon  the  proof  that 
the  holder  of  such  certificate  has  killed  any  bird  or 
Uken  the  nest  of  any  bird  for  other  than  the  pur- 
poses named  in  sections  three  and  four  of  this  act, 
and  shall  be  further  subject  for  each  such  offense  to  the 
penalties  provided  therefor  in  section  seven  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  5.  The  certificates  authorized  by  this  act 
shall  be  in  force  for  one  year  only  from  the  date  of 
their  issue,  and  shall  not  be  transferable. 

Sec.  6.  The  English  or  European  house  sparrow 
(passer  domesticus)  is  not  included  among  the  birds 
protected  by  this  act. 

Sec\  7.  Any  person  or  persons  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  thirty 
days,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than 
fifty  doUai^,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  8.  In  all  actions  for  the  recovery  of  penalties 
under  this  act  said  penalties  shall  be  paid  to  the 
couuty  treasury  of  the  county  where  the  offense  is 
commuted. 

Sec.  9.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with 
or  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Berks — Supt.  Keck:  The  examination  by 
the  Lounty  Superintendent,  of  the  grammar 
schools  of  Toptun,  Mertztown  and  Longswamp 
bhowtd  good  results.  A  Local  Institute  was 
held  at  Stouchsburg.  The  attendance  was  fair, 
the  instruction  good,  and  the  results  will  be 
satisfactory.  Womelsdorf  supplied  her  schools 
with  Curiiell's  Outline  Maps.  Two  of  the 
North  Heidelberg  schools  were  supplied  with 
Chambers'  Encyclopedia,  by  the  teachers  and 
pupils.  On  the  26tti  of  April,  the  graduating 
class — three  girls'  and  four  boys — of  the  Ham- 
burg high  school  was  examined.  The  work 
presented  by  the  pupils  was  very  satisfactory, 
proving  that  good  work  had  been  done  in  the 
school.  1  am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Hack- 
enberg  of  that  school  will  quit  teaching.  Both 
he  and  R.  T.  Lenhart,  secretary  of  the  Ham- 
burg Board,  were  licensed  and  appointed  to 
preach.  Jefferson  is  erecting  a  new  school- 
house  in  the  Henne  district.  The  old  building 
was  destroyed  by  the  cyclone  which  occurred 
January  last. 

BLAiR—Supt.  Lykens:  Nearly  all  the  country 
schools  closed  in  March.  In  many  of  the 
schools,  the  closing  exercises  were  witnessed 


by  parents  and  citizens  in  large  numbers — 
often  crowding  the  school-houses.  Our  teach- 
ers have  done  more  written  work  this  term  than 
has  been  the  custom  in  our  county,  and  the 
results  are  accordingly  more  satisfactory.  Our 
teachers,  for  the  most  part,  are  working  with 
commendable  zeal. 

Cambria — Supt.  Leech  :  The  Patriotic  Order 
Sons  of  America,  of  Reade  township,  presented 
each  school  in  the  district — eleven  in  all — with 
a  beautiful  national  flag.  A  public  meeting  was 
held  and  the  citizens  turned  out  en  masse,  fill- 
ing the  hall  to  overflowing.  Appropriate  serv- 
ices were  held.  The  flags  were  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  Order,  by  Rev.  Krider,  and 
received,  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  by  Mr.  Bow- 
man, one  of  the  Directors. 

Cameron— Supt.  Pearsall:  The  educational 
event  of  the  month  was  the  closing  of  the 
Emporium  schools  and  the  Commencement 
exercises  of  the  high  school.  Only  three  young 
ladies  passed  through  the  difficult  course  of 
study.  The  exercises  consisted  of  essays, 
orchestral  music,  conferring  of  degrees,  etc. 
The  occasion  awakened  much  enthusiasm. 

Cumberland — Supt.  Reitzel:  Arbor  Day 
was  observed  with  appropriate  exercises  by  the 
Carlisle  schools.  Arrangements  had  also  been 
made  for  the  observance  of  the  day  by  the: 
Mechanicsburg  schools,  but  owing  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  the  exercises  were 
postponed  to  April  30th,  the  national  holiday. 
Successful  summer  schools  are  in  progress  at. 
Oakvilie,  Centreville,  Boiling  Springs,  Church- 
town  and  Grissinger. 

Delaware — Supt.  Smith :  The  Radnor  schooll 
board  have  secured  a  site  in  Wayne  for  a  new 
building,  and  expect  to  have  it  ready  for  occu- 
pancy by  the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall. 
During  part  of  the  year  they  were  obliged  to 
employ  an  assistant  at  Wayne  and  both  teach- 
ers had  to  work  in  one  room.  The  Board  also* 
talk  of  building  a  new  house  at  Radnor.  At. 
each  of  these  places  the  school  is  too  large  for 
one  teacher.  The  South  Chester  schools  de- 
mand more  room  also,  and  the  Board  have 
been  active  during  the  year  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  better  accommodations.  They  have- 
secured  a  fine  lot  and  are  visiting  different 
school  buildings  in  ordei*  that  they  may  be 
aided  in  selecting  the  best  plan  for  a  model 
school-house.  At  Chfton  Heights  also'  the 
directors  have  been  equally  active.  Their 
plans  are  already  completed  and  the  contract. 
IS  about  to  be  awarded.  This  prompt  action  oo- 
the  part  of  these  several  Boards  is  very  com- 
mendable. It  will  save  much  delay  at  the 
opening  of  the  schools  next  term.  Being  so 
close  to  Philadelphia  the  population  of  our 
county  is  increasing  very  rapidly  and  in  more 
than  one-half  of  the  districts  the  directors  must, 
be  planning  continually  for  larger  accommo- 
dations. 

Elk — Supt.  Swift :  With  one  or  two  exceptions* 
the  schools  have  closed  for  the  year.  In  a  major- 
ity of  the  townships,  the  term  was  seven  months. 
The  school  year  has  been  one  of  marked' 
progress.  An  unusually  healthy  educational 
sentiment  has  been  maintained  throughout  the 
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whole  year.  The  different  graded  schools  of 
the  county  have  graduated  thirty-six  pupils  in 
the  common  branches. 

Greene — Supt.  Waychoff:  Twelve  classes 
were  examined  for  common  school  diplomas. 
There  were  about  sixty-five  applicants,  of  whom 
fifty-three  were  recommended  by  the  different 
committees.  Fully  one-third  of  our  teachers 
are  under  instruction  for  this  summer,  £din- 
boro'  having  the  largest  representation.  Seven 
high  schools  and  two  colleges  are  now  in  oper- 
ation in  this  county,  and  they  are  generally 
well  attended.  Miss  Jennie  Wyly,  of  the 
primary  school  of  Carmichael's,  died  recently. 
She  had  been  a  teacher  in  that  school  for  mor^ 
than  thirty  years.  She  deserved  and  received 
the  highest  respect  as  a  lady  and  as  a  teacher. 

Indiana — Supt.  Cochran :  The  workmen  are 
busy  on  the  annex  to  the  West  Indiana  school 
building.  There  were  a  large  number  of  trees 
planted  throughout  the  county  on  Arbor  Day, 
ahhough  the  majority  of  the  schools  had  been 
closed  for  weeks  before.  A  *'  blessing  in  .dis- 
guise" came  to  our  Normal  School  people  in 
the  way  of  a  slight  fire.  Many  of  the  students 
were  frightened,  but  no  serious  damage  resulted. 
The  wooden  structure  will  be  replaced  by  some- 
thing more  substantial.  Our  select  schools  are 
all  full,  and  the  students  are  doing  most  com- 
mendable work. 

Juniata — Supt.  Auman:  All  the  schools 
closed  about  the  first  of  April.  The  Academies 
of  MifRintown  and  Tuscarora  opened  their  sum- 
mer sessions  with  increased  attendance.  Private 
schools  are  in  successful  operation  at  a  number 
of  places  throughout  the  county.  Many  of  our 
teachers,  and  those  who  expect  to  teach,  are  in 
attendance,  preparing  themselves  more  fully  for 
the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Lebanon — Supt.  Snoke :  All  the  schools  have 
closed  except  those  of  Cornwall  and  Indepen- 
dent districts.  These  are  in  a  progressive  con- 
dition. Normal  classes  are  being  conducted  at 
Lebanon  Valley  College,  Palatinate  College, 
and  Schuylkill  Seminary,  also  at  Annville,  by 
Profs.  W.  M.  Heilman  and  J.  R.  Fertig.  These 
are  well  attended,  and  greatly  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  schools. 

Luzerne — Supt.  Coughlin :  Wilkes-Barre, 
third  district,  has  introduced  manual  training. 
A  department  has  been  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose and  a  special  teacher  employed.  Princi- 
pal A.  W.  Potter  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  enterprise,  and  is  pushing  it  in  a 
very  energetic  manner.  A  thorough  course  in 
language,  needle-work,  and  modeling  in  clay, 
are  also  features  in  the  line  of  progress  that 
should  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
city  schools.  Local  Institutes  were  held  at 
Luzerne,  Ashley,  Wilkes-Barre,  and  Pittston — 
the  last  for  the  year.  The  interest  manifested 
in  these  meetings,  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion, and  the  attendance  of  teachers,  have  been 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller, 
Supt.  D.  A.  Harman.  and  Prof.  A.  W.  Potter 
rendered  excellent  services  at  the  Institutes. 
Industrial  education  and  manual  training  re- 
ceived special  attention. 

Mf.rcek — Supt.  McClecry :  Sandy  Lake  grad- 


uated a  class  of  nine  from  the  high  school,  and 
Jamestown  three.  A  series  of  charts  including 
physiology,  geography,  reading,  phonics,  civil 
government,  numbers,  writing  and  draw- 
ing, has  been  adopted  by  Findley,  Spring- 
field, Pymatuning,  Delaware,  and  Hickory. 
It  is  hoped  others  will  do  likewise. 

Northumberland — Supt.  Bloom :  With  few 
exceptions,  all  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts 
closed  this  month.  The  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Purdytown  high  school  were  of  a 
very  interesting  character,  and  were  well 
attended.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  schools  of  this  district,  diplomas  were 
granted.  The  class  consisted  of  two  boys  and 
five  girls.  The  new  school-house  in  Coal 
township.  West  district,  has  been  completed 
and  is  now  in  use.  The  rooms  are  very  com- 
modious and  furnished  with  the  latest  improved 
furniture.  The  majority  of  the  schools  in  this 
district  are  admirably  supplied  with  teaching 
appliances.  Arbor  Day  received  attention. 
Messrs.  Snyder,  Irvin  and  Elliott,  committee  of 
the  Sunbury  School  Board  on  furnishing  and 
planting  trees,  report  that  trees  were  planted 
and  surrounded  with  neat  boxes  for  their  pro- 
tection, in  all  the  school  grounds  of  the  borough 
where  deemed  desirable.  I  have  not,  as  yet, 
received  reports  from  other  districts. 

Northampton — Supt.  Werner:  Arbor  Day 
reports  have  been  received  from  Nazareth, 
Bath,  an d  Pen-Argyl.  At  Nazareth,  the  schools 
planted  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  pupils  laid 
out  fiower  beds  in  the  shape  of  the  Principal's 
initials  and  planted  them  with  fiowers.  Revs. 
Smith  and  Reinecke  addressed  the  schools. 
At  Bath,  a  full  programme  was  successfully 
carried  out.  The  pupils  were  very  active  in 
tree-planting,  nor  do  we  think  that  any  day 
in  the  whole  term  is  spent  in  a  more  sociable 
manner.  At  Pen-Argyl  the  exercises  were 
deferred  to  April  30th,  on  account  of  rain, 
when  Arbor  Day  and  the  Washington  centen- 
nial were  fittingly  celebrated.  Early  in  the 
morning  three  fiags  were  fiung  to  the  breeze 
from  the  cupola  of  the  public  school  building. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  bell  peeled  forth  its  joyous 
tones,  stirring  every  patriot  heart  At  1.30  p. 
m.,  the  schools  marched  out  of  the  groundis, 
where  each  planted  a  tree,  in  memory  of  some 
distinguished  personage.  It  was  an  occasion  of 
real  enjoyment  to  the  pupils.  After  the  plant- 
ing, an  interesting  programme  was  rendered  in 
the  grammar  school  room. 

Perry — Supt.  Aumiller :  The  schools  in  the 
county  are  all  closed  but  Newport  and  Dun- 
cannon.  Many  private  schools  are  in  session. 
I  expect  to  note  the  building  of  several  houses 
during  the  summer.  Some  of  our  best  teach- 
ers are  making  arrangements  to  leave  the 
county  in  order  to  secure  better  paying  positions. 

Potter — Supt.  Kies :  The  spring  examina- 
tions have  been  held.  Of  117  applicants  for 
teachers'  certificates,  42  were  rejected.  Greater 
qualifications  were  required  in  theory  of  teach- 
ing than  formerly.  A  failure  to  pass  creditably 
in  this  subject  cut  off  several  applicants  who 
made  good  averages  in  the  other  subjects. 
Though  Arbor  Day  was  cold  and  rainy,  quite 
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a  number  of  schools  engaged  in  tree- planting, 
whilst  others  waited  for  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity. 

Snyder — Supt.  Herman;  A  class  of  three 
was  graduated  from  the  high  school  at  Selins- 
grove.  The  Town  Hall  was  crowded.  The 
exercises  were  very  commendable.  Mr.  Miles 
Hetzel»  President  of  the  Board,  read  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  "  Self  Im- 
provement." The  schools  have  all  closed. 
In  general  we  have  had  a  very  successful  year. 
A  number  of  select  schools  are  in  progress 
throughout  the  county. 

Somerset— Supt.  Berkey:  All  the  schools 
are  closed,  except  those  of  Meyersdale,  which 
district  has  an  ei|[ht  months'  term.  Somerset 
high  school  had  six  mduates,  Meyersdale  two. 
Rockwood  presented  six  pupils  for  examination 
in  the  common  branches,  all  of  whom  passed 
and  were  granted  diplomas.  The  schools  have 
been  remarkably  progressive  and  prosperous 
during  the  year.  There  were  but  six  changes 
in  teachers  during  the  term  in  the  county. 

Union — Supt.  Johnson :  The  first  annual 
commencement  of  the  Mifflinburg  high  school 
took  place  April  5th,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience.  Three  young  girls 
graduated  and  received  diplomas.  The  exer- 
cises reflected  much  credit  upon  the  teachers. 
Three  girls  graduated  from  the  Laurelton  gram- 
mar school.  Here  too  a  large  audience  was 
present  at  the  closing  exercises. 

Venango— Supt.  Lord:  Our  schools  have 
nearly  all  closed.  With  few  exceptions  it  has 
been  a  very  successful  year's  work.  There  has 
been  but  one  pronounced  failure,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  epidemics  of  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria  that  have  prevailed  in  several  locali- 
ties, the  rest  would  all  be  classed  as  good 
schools.  During  the  year,  seventy-two  copies 
of  the  *'  Complete  Chart"  have  been  placed  in 
the  schools,  and  in  every  case,  have  proved  to 
be  very  useful.  Several  more  districts  have 
adopted  the  one  term  system,  and  one  more 
has  increased  the  length  of  its  term  to  eight 
months. 

Altoona — Supt.  Keith :  The  contract  for  an 
addition  of  eight  rooms  to  the  Fifth  Ward 
building  has  been  awarded.  With  this  addition, 
the  entire  building  will  contain  twelve  rooms  and 
accommodate  the  school  population. 

Bethlehem— Supt.  Farquhar:  By  the  thor- 
ough examinations  given  all  the  schools  in  all 
the  branches  pursued,  I  think  it  has  been  im- 
pressed upon  the  teachers  that  it  is  necessary 
to  give  to  each  subject  in  the  course  its  due 
proportion  of  attention.  Ten  volumes  of  a  pro- 
fessional character  have  been  added  to  the 
teachers'  library.  Arbor  Day  was  observed  by 
all  of  the  schools.  The  teachers  gave  instruc- 
tion to  the  children  upon  the  value  of  trees, 
dwelling  upon  the  importance  of  doing  work  in 
the  line  of  tree  planting  for  future  generations. 

Easton — Supt.  Cottingham  :  The  celebration 
of  Ai  bor  Day  was  observed  in  all  the  schools 
of  this  district.  By  reason  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  the  exercises  were  conducted 
within  the  several  school  buildings,  and  con- 
sisted of  ceremonies  appropriate  to  Uie  occasion. 


The  teachers  and  pupils  heartily  co*  operated  in 
an  effort  to  render  the  day  both  pleasing  and 
profitable. 

Hazleton — Supt.  Harman:  In  my  last  re- 
port I  neglected  to  state,  that  the  P.  O.  S.  of 
A.,  Camp  90,  of  this  place,  presented  to  the 
schools  of  the  borough  a  handsome  flag  for 
each  room,  on  the  22d  of  February. 

New  Castle — Supt.  Bullock:  A  very  pleas- 
ant Superintendents  Round  Table  was  held  in 
this  city,  March  29th  and  30th.  Twenty  five 
members  were  in  attendance.  The  schools 
are  moving  along  very  satisfactorily. 

NoRRiSTOWN— Supt.  Gotwals:  The  P.  O.  S. 
of  A.  presented  each  school  with  a  national 
flag.  Exercises  pertaining  to  the  Washington 
Centennial  were  conducted  by  the  teachers  in 
the  high  school  and  several  of  the  grammar 
schools ;  they  were  entertaining  and  profitable. 
Arbor  Dav  was  suitably  observed.  The  Board 
purchased  forty  trees,  thirty-nine  of  which  were 
planted  on  the  grounds  of  the  new  Noble  street 
building.  The  exercises  were  held  in  the  after- 
noon, and  consisted  of  music  by  the  schools  led 
by  the  musical  director,  Mr.  March,  and  ap- 
propriate addresses  by  Rev.  T.  R.  Beeber  and 
Prof.  Eisenhower.  There  were  about  600  trees 
planted  in  Norristown  during  the  month  of 
April. 

Phoenixville — Supt.  Leister:  Special  exer- 
cises having  reference  to  forestry  and  plant  life 
were  held  in  the  school  on  Arbor  Day.  Many 
hardy  flowering  plants  were  set  out. 

POTTSTOWN— Supt.  Rupert:  By  the  favor  of 
the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.,  each  one  of  our  forty  two 
schools  is  now  in  possession  of  an  American 
flag.  The  flags  are  of  good  size  and  made  of 
silk.  Patriotic  speeches  and  music  added  to 
the  interest  of  the  presentation  exercises.  The 
Centennial  anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of 
Washington  was  celebrated  in  an  appropriate 
manner  by  the  schools. 

ScRANTON— Supt.  Phillips:  Three  brick 
school- houses,  to  contain  four,  and  eight 
rooms  respectively,  are  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. They  will  be  heated  and  ventilated  ac- 
cording to  the  most  approved  methods.  The 
Board  of  Control  has  suflcred  a  great  loss  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Kemmerling,  member 
for  the  First  Ward. 

South  Easton— Supt.  Shull:  Through  the 
liberality  of  our  Board,  the  number  of  books  in 
our  Reference  Library  is  about  to  be  doubled. 

bTEELTON — Supt.  McGinnis :  A  few  weeks  ago 
a  valuable  collection  of  stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites was  added  to  the  high  school  mineral 
cabinet — a  gift  of  a  good  friend  of  the  school, 
Mr.  E  M.  Stoner. 

WiLLiAMSPORT— Supt.  Transeau :  The  con- 
tract has  been  let  for  an  eight-room  building  in 
the  Sixth  Ward.  The  cost  of  same  complete 
and  furnihhed,  exclusive  of  the  ground,  will  be 
about  $16,500.  The  plan  of  this  building  is 
excellent.  It  will  be  heated  by  the  Smead, 
Wills  &  Co.  system,  and  furnished  throughout 
with  natural  slate  black  boards. 

York—  Supt.  Shelley :  A  new  school  build- 
ing of  six  rooms  will  be  erected  in  the  Fifth 
Ward.    It  will  have  the  latest  improvements  in 
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heating  and  ventilation.  The  tests  now  in 
progress  in  the  schools  reveal  the  best  results 
for  the  year. 

Mifflin  Twp.  (Allegheny  Co.) — Supt.  Col- 
lier :  Most  of  our  schools  have  made  gradual 
but  real  progress  during  the  year.  Our  enter- 
prising directors  have  just  adopted  grades 
which  were  prepared  by  a  committee  of  teach- 
ers. By  means  of  these  they  hope  to  link  the 
work  of  the  future  with  that  of  the  present,  and 


thereby  save  that  waste  of  interest  and  ener^gy 
which  would  otherwise  result  from  lack  of  sys- 
tem and  unity  of  action.  Arbor  Day  was 
properly  observed. 

Plymouth  Twp.— Supt.  Gildea:  Arbor  Day 
was  observed  in  all  the  schools  by  appropriate 
exercises.  The  teachers  requested  each  pupil 
to  plant  a  centennial  tree  at  home.  The  P.  O. 
S.  of  A.  placed  two  handsome  U«  S.  flags  in 
each  school  room  of  the  district 


Literary  Department. 


AMONG  the  best  novels  of  the  past  few  years, 
there  is  none  that  has  left  a  more  pure, 
pleasant,  and  wholesome  impression  upon  our 
mind  than  "Guenn,"  by  Miss  Blanche  Willis 
Howard.  It  was  therefore  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  and  expectancy  that  we  opened 
her  latest  book,  The  Open  Door,  which  has 
just  been  published  in  tasteful  form  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  and  Co.  of  Boston  (Price  $1.50).  In 
plot,  scene'characters  and  nearly  every  thing  else, 
it  is  as  different  as  possible  from  "  Guenn,  "  yet 
every  now  and  then  you  are  made  sensible  of 
the  same  gentle  spirit  and  tender,  refined  touch, 
and  above  all  of  the  bracingly  pure  and  whole- 
some moral  atmosphere.  Indeed,  the  influence 
for  good  of  such  a  book,  especially  upon  the 
young,  is  of  the  very  strongest  and  most  posi- 
tive kind.  Hence  its  just  claim  for  a  place  in 
the  libraries  of  our  schools,  week-day  and  Sun- 
day. It  will  be  popular.  It  will  do  good. 
Teachers  who  are  getting  together  their  vaca- 
tion reading  will  make  no  mistake  by  putting 
The  Open  Door  very  near  the  head  of  their  list. 

Those  who  want  something  to  think  about, 
something  freshand  suggestive  on  the  ever-in- 
teresting and  ever  important  subjects  of  God  and 
man  and  their  mutual  relations,  will  find  it  in  a 
work  of  the  same  publishers  by  Prof.  John  F. 
Weir,  entitled.  The  JVay:  the  Nature  and 
Means  of  Revelation  ( Price  $1.75).  The  author 
evidendy  thinks  for  himself,  freshly  and  fear- 
lessly. He  is  bound  to  no  creed  or  theological 
system.  There  is,  however,  not  a  little  of 
Swedenborg*s  influence  discernible,  and  a  gen- 
eral mysticism,  that  will  deter  some  from  the 
book,  and  specially  attract  others.  Its  pages 
are  not  to  be  lightly  scanned;  but  must  be 
carefully  pondered,  thought  out,  and  perhaps 
brooded  over.  If  this  be  done,  the  volume  can- 
not fail  to  be  a  help,  and  this  equally  whether 
the  reader  agree  or  disagree  with  the  writer. 

We  have  frequently  commended  in  these 
pages  both  the  good  judgment  of  the  editor  or  ed- 
itors of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons'  series  of  "Knick- 
erbocker Nuggets,"  and  the  exquisite  taste  and 
skill  of  the  publishers.  The  most  recent  volume 
of  the  set  that  we  have  examined  is  one  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  Americans.  The  Ideals 
of  the  Republic;  or  Great  Words  from  Great 
Americans  (Price  $i\)  is  a  little  beauty  of  a 
book,  paper,  type,  and  binding  forming  a  per- 
fect harmony,  and  affording  a  dainty  dress  for 
such  precious  utterances  as  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S., 


Washington's  first  and  second  Inaugurals  and 
his  Farewell  Address,  and  Lincoln's  two  Inaugu- 
rals and  his  Gettysburg  Address,  together  with 
an  Appendix,  and  an  Index  to  the  Constitutioa. 
These  are  writings  every  American  citizen  ought 
to  possess.  To  nnd  them  anywhere  in  handier 
and  prettier  form  is  impossible.  Every  teach- 
er's desk  in  the  land  ought  to  have  up>on  it  this 
delightful  little  "Nugget"  of  wisdom  and 
patriotism. 

Ruskin  may  not  always  be  reliable  as  a  critic 
or  a  guide  in  art,  but  he  is  certainly  always  en- 
joyable and  nearly  always  thoroughly  to  be  de- 
pended upon  when  he  writes  on  morals  and  on 
literature.  And  that  is  really  the  subject  of  his 
three  world-famous  lectures  published  as  5>x- 
ame  and  Lilies^  and  now  given  us  by  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  New  York,  (Price  $1.00)  in  a 
handsome  new  edition,  with  critical  and  ex- 
planatory notes  of  a  character  that  will  greatly 
add  to  the  popularity  aud  usefulness  of  the  vol- 
ume as  a  reading  book  for  school  use,  in  gram- 
mar and  high  schools.  The  new  portrait  of  the 
famous  author  given  as  frontispiece  is  excellent. 
The  three  lectures  are :  "  Of  Kings'  Treasuries," 
that  is,  about  books,  why  and  how  to  read  them; 
"  Of  Queen's  Gardens,"  that  is,  the  sphere  of 
woman  ;  and  third,  "  Of  the  Mystery  of  Life." 
No  more  invigorating  and  morally  uplifting 
book  could  well  be  found  for  our  boys  and  g^rb 
than  this,  which  in  this  edition  has  for  the  first 
time  been  specially  adapted  for  school  use. 

Last  month  we  referred  to  a  valuable  help 
for  Browning  students  in  Prof.  Alexander's  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Poetry  of  Browning."  Messrs. 
Houghton,  MifHin  and  Co.  have  just  published 
an  equally  valuable  aid  to  students  of  Tenny- 
son, of  almost  the  same  size  and  form  as  the 
preceding,  entitled  Prolegomena  to  In  Afemo- 
riam,  by  Thomas  Davidson  (Price,  $1.25).  It 
is  a  work  for  advanced  students ;  concerning  it- 
self little  with  the  mere  words  and  grammatical 
construction  of  the  great  poem,  but  much  more 
with  its  profound  meaning  as  a  philosophy  of 
life.  The  author  considers  "In  Memoriam'*  to 
be  one  of  the  great  "  world-poems,"  deserving 
to  be  put  on  the  same  list  with  Faust  and  the 
Divina  Comedia.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the 
grandest  poems  in  our  langua^.  This  we  have 
long  thought.  But  going  over  it  again  under 
Mr.  Davidson's  guidance  has  made  this  convic- 
tion stronger  than  it  ever  was  before.  The  book 
is  a  very  diorough  study,  and  opens  up  truths 
and  beauties  in  the  poem  which  the  careless 
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reader  is  apt  to  miss ;  while  it  shows  clearly  the 
purpose  and  meaning  of  the  poem  as  a  whole. 
"We  have  seen  nothing  better  on  the  subject. 

The  Leading  Facts  of  French  History.    By 

D,  //.  Montgomery,     Boston  :  Ginn  &*  Co,    i2mo, 

pp.  321  f  with  maps  and  charts,     PricCy  $1.12. 
A  History  of  French  Literature.    By  Charles 

Woodward  Hutson.    New  York  :  John  B,  Alden. 

i2mo. ,  pp,  3S3'     Price,  $1. 10, 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Prof.  Montgom- 
ery's Leading  Facts  of  English  History,  will  know 
what  to  expect  from  the  above  similar  volume  on 
French  history.  It  is  characterized  by  remarkable 
clearness  of  style  and  arrangement.  The  author  has 
a  peculiar  faculty  of  seizing  upon  the  essentials  of 
history,  and  yet  making  of  them  a  connected  and  in> 
teresting  narrative,  not  a  mere  dry  chronicle  as  is  the 
case  with  so  many  historical  "  outlines"  and  *'  com- 
pendiums."  The  maps  are  fourteen  in  number  and 
fairly  good.  The  paper  and  presswork  are  excellent. 
So  good  is  the  volume  that  it  will  find  a  place  in 
many  libraries  among  the  works  of  reference.  As  a 
historical  text  book   it   will    be   widely   welcomed. 

Prof.  Hutson's  sketch  of  French  literature  supplies 
a  felt  want  m  our  colleges  and  normal  schools  espe- 
cially.  We  know  of  no  other  work  of  like  compass 
that  is  at  the  same  time  so  full,  so  concise,  so  enter- 
taining, and  so  low  in  price.  The  only  one  like  it  in 
brevity  and  comprehensiveness  is  Saintsbury's,  and 
that  costs  nearly  three  times  as  much.  Prof.  Hutson 
writes  in  a  very  lucid,  flowing  style ;  there  is  not  a 
dull  page  in  any  of  his  numerous  works.  This  helps 
to  make  his  history  bright  from  the  beginning,  as  in- 
teresting as  it  is  accurate  in  its  statement  of  facts,  and 
fair  in  its  critical  judgments.  Teachers  of  literature 
will  be  glad  to  have  their  attention  called  to  this 
latest  and  very  excellent  work  on  the  literature  of 
France. 
How  TO   Study    Geography.    By  Francis    W, 

Parker,    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <5r*  Co,    i2mo, 

pp.  400,     Price,  $t.SO, 

This  is  the  tenth  volume  of  Appletons'  **  Interna- 
tional Education  Series,"  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  thorough  sets  of  educational  works  ever  issued. 
The  editor  of  this  admirable  series,  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  has  furnished  the  present  volume  with  a  pre- 
face that  is  itself  a  clear  and  trenchant  statement  of 
the  whole  subject,  which  is  then  treated  exhaustively 
by  Col.  Parker  in  the  remainder  of  the  book.  In  an 
introductory  chapter  he  treats  of  the  motive,  theory, 
methodi  and  difficulties  of  the  study  of  geography. 
Next  he  thoroughly  discusses  the  matter  of  Teachers' 
Preparation.  Then  he  gives  and  discusses  outline 
courses  of  study  for  all  grades  of  pupils ;  gives  sug- 
gestions about  maps,  map-drawing,  sand-molding, 
questioning,  and  a  variety  of  other  practical  matters. 
Physical  and  political  geography  each  receives  due 
and  separate  attention.  Altogether  the  volume  is  a 
thorough,  very  practical,  and  well  nigh  exhaustive 
treatise.  It  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  place  in  the 
series  which  has  been  given  it. 

College  Botany,  Including  Organography,  Vege- 
table Histology,  Physiology,  and  Taxonomy,  with 
a  Brief  Account  of  the  Succession  of  Plants  in 
Geologic  Time,  and  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms, 
By  Edson  S.  Bastin,  Chicago:  G,  P,  Engel- 
hard &*  Co.  8vo,  Illustrated,  Pp,  4J0,  Price, 
$300, 

This  stately  volume  in  half-leather  is  an  enlarged, 
revised,  and  almost  entirely  re- written  edition  of  the 
author's  well  known  **  Elements  of  Botany."     De- 


signed for  college  use  and  advanced  private  students, 
it  yet  is  remarkably  free  from  the  stiff  formalism  and 
the  endless  technicalities  that  too  often  deter  pttpils 
from  enjoying  the  study  of  botany  as  they  ought. 
The  arrangement  is  natural  and  logical ;  treatment 
thorough  and  comprehensive;  and  altogether  the 
work  is  an  excellent  one.  The  illustrations  are  nearly 
all  made  from  the  author's  own  "original  drawings; 
and  the  mode  of  treatment  of  vegetable  Organography 
and  Histology,  with  the  many  exercises  for  practice, 
and  instructions  in  the  use  of  the  microscope,  are  par- 
ticularly to  be  commended,  and  make  the  volume  ex- 
ceptionally useful  for  laboratory  work.  Teachers  of 
botany  should  examine  this  work.  >> 

Sadler's  Commercial  Arithmetic.  School  Edi- 
tion. By  W.  H.  Sadler  and  W.  R,  Will,  Second 
Edition,  Baltimote:  W.  H,  Sadler,  8vo.  pp. 
404.     Price,  $1,^0. 

The  first  edition  of  this  practical  arithmetic  was 
really  only  a  small  tentative  edition,  issued  for  use  in 
a  few  select  schools,  as  a  test  of  the  work ;  so  that 
the  book  is  now  for  the  first  time  really  put  before  the 
public.  From  first  to  last  the  authors  aim  at  giving 
us  a  practical  treatise,  to  teach  the  arithmetic  actually 
used  in  the  business  world,  and  to  exclude  everything 
merely  theoretical  and  obsolete.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  their  plan,  and  their  text-book 
is  fresh  and  unconventional  to  a  degree.  The  exam- 
ples and  problems  are  all  new  and  taken  frona  real 
life,  as  it  were,  such  as  boys  and  girls  will  be  inter- 
ested in.  The  book  is  well  printed  and  bound,  and 
we  believe  will  meet  with  general  favor. 
A  Manual  of  Rhymes,  Selections,  and  Phrases. 
Verses  for  Every  Day.  By  Oscar  Fay  Adams, 
Boston:  New  England  Publishing  Co,  8vo, 
paper.  Pp.  118.  Price,  2^  cents. 
The  compiler  is  a  young  man  personally  wcU 
known  to  many  in  our  State.  His  volume  is  meant 
to  supply  really  good  literary  material  for  memorizing 
in  our  schools.  There  is  a  selection,  from  one  to 
eight  lines,  for  every  day  of  every  month,  and  appro- 
priate to  that  month.  After  each  month's  selections 
are  given  the  birthdays  of  famous  authors,  and  a  list 
of  important  events.  Some  of  the  authors  whose 
birthdays  are  given  will  not  strike  every  one  as  par- 
ticularly "  famous,"  while  a  good  many  reaUy  great 
ones  are  omitted  ;  e.  g.  why  have  we  Chnton  Scollard 
and  George  Lunt  given,  and  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
ing omitted  ?  And,  by  the  way,  since  when  is  the 
philosopher  Leibnitz  ^'  a  noted  German  historian  ?  " 
The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  a  collection  of 
juvenile  rhymes  "for  speaking  times."  Good  taste 
is  displayed  in  all  the  selections,  and  the  book  will 
be  found  useful  by  teachers. 

College  Series  of  Greek  Authors.    Homer's 
Odyssey,  Books  I-iV.     Edited  on  the  Basis  of  the 
Ameis-Heutze  Edition,     By  B.  Perrin,     Boston  : 
Ginn  <5r*  Co,     i2mo.pp,  22g.     Price,  $1.40, 
We  have  repeatedly  commented  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  this  series  of  Greek  classics,  which  is  under 
the  general  editorship  of  Professors  John  Williams 
White  and  Thomas  D.  Seymour.     All  that  we  said 
in  praise  of  Homer's  Iliad  in  this  series,  applies  also 
to  this  one  of  the  first  four  books  of  the  Odyssey. 
Like  the  former,  it  is  based  on  the  well  known  Ger- 
man edition  of  Ameis,  revised  by  Dr.  Hentze  of 
Leipzig,  and  this  again,  in  large  part  at  least,  revised 
by  Prof.  Packard.     The  text  therefore  is  probably  as 
accurate  as  can  be,  while  the  notes  are  critically  reli- 
able, and  in  every  way  thorough  and  helpful.     The 
whole  series  is  one  of  the  very  best  editions  to  be 
had  in  the  country. 
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The  skill  of  the  painter  and  sculptor,  which  comes 
in  aid*  of  the  memory  and  imagination,  is,  in  its 
highest  degree,  one  of  the  rarest,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  exquisite,  accomplishments  within  our  at- 
tainment. In  its  perfection  it  is  as  seldom  witnessed 
as  in  speech  or  music.  The  plastic  hand  must  be 
moved  by  the  same  ethereal  instinct  as  the  eloquent 
lips  or  the  recording  pen.  The  number  of  those  who 
can  discern  the  finished  statue  in  the  heart  of  the 
shapeless  block,  and  bid  it  start  into  artisiic  life — 


who  are  endowed  with  the  exquisite  gift  of  moulding 
the  rigid  bronze  or  the  lifeless  marble  into  graceful, 
majestic,  and  expressive  forms — is  not  greater  than 
the  number  of  those  who  are  able  with  equal  majesty, 
grace  and  expressiveness  to  make  the  spiritual  es- 
sence, the  finest  shades  of  thought  and  feeling,  sen- 
sible to  the  mind  through  the  eye  and  the  ear  in  the 
mysterious  embodiment  of  the  wntten  and  the  spoken 
word,  ir  Athens  in  her  palmiest  days  had  Imt  one 
Pericles,  she  had  also  but  one  Phidias. — Everett. 
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FOR  ANY  SEASON. 

USICAL  GIFTS. 

TO  YOURSELF  OB  OTHERS. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNORY. 


B«l  la  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Chttrches. 

"  ihooU,  Fire  Alftrms.Fftrma,  ete.   FULLY 

ABBAVTSD.    Caulogne  Mat  Free. 

VANOUZEN  4  TIFT.  CiDolnDttip  O 


A  valuable  gift  of  permanent  value  is  a  Music  Book  filled 
with  choice  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  as  :— 

Piano  Classics.    Classic  Xenor  Sonars. 
Classical  Pianist.     Sons:  Classics. 
Classic  Baritone  and  Bass  Monars. 
Sons:  Classics  for  I.011V  Voice. 

Six  elegant  books  of  exceptional  high  musical  character,  with 
large  collections  of  the  best  songs  and  pieces .  Each  $  i ,  boards ; 
^,  cloth  gilt. 


Of  quite  equal  beauty  are  the  new 
POPULiAR  SONG  €M>IXBCTIOBI.    37  first-class  songs 

by  30  first-class  composers. 
POPCflJLR  PIANO  COI«I<BCTIOII.     27  fine  pieces 

by  Wilson,  Lange,  Gilder,  and  others. 
POPUI4AR  DANCB  MUSIC  COI<L.KCTION.    Fine 

modem  Waltzes,  Cotillions,  &c. 
Price  of  each  $1,  boards  ;  $2,  cloth  gilt. 

A  pretty  Gift  Book  is  Gertrude  H.  Churchill's  Blrtlidajr 
Boole  of  Musical  Composers^  $i-»S' 

Ditson  &  Co.  call  attention  to  their  BAWD  and  ORCHKS- 
TRAL.  INSTRUMBNTS,  to  their  QUIT ARS.  (wonder- 
fully good  and  cheap).  BANJOS,  MANDOLINS,  &c. 
Most  of  these  are  kept  at  their  Branch  Store,  (J.  C.  Haynes  & 
Co.,  33  Court  St.,  Boston).  Please  send  to  that  address  for  full 
description  and  prices.  They  have  also  the  best  Instruction 
liooks  for  all  instnunents. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.,  867  Broadway,  New  York. 

MUSIC  AT  SIGHT. 

•  The  great  "Round  'Note  "  Singing  Book,  for  teachers  who 
desire  to  introduce  Music  into  their  Schools.  Simple,  thorough, 
and  attractive.  Single  copies,  postpaid,  50  cents ;  by  express, 
dozen. 

)  PI  rrO  For  the  Schoolroom,  Singing 
.._^  JL  IILJLLO  Class,  Seminaries,  &c.  A  64- 
page,  well  bound  Song  Supplement  to  "Music  at  Sight,"  issued 
October  isth,  1888.  By  mail,  prepaid,  single  copy,  15  cents; 
^1.80  per  dozen. 

J.  H.  KURZENKNABE  &  SONS,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

DR.  J.  M.  HOWE'S    Tl  IBB 
INHALING         ■  VDB 

For  Lung  and  Throat  Diseases.     Es(>ectaliy  recommended  for 
public  speakers  and  singers.     Indorsed  by  Bishop  J.  H.  Vin- 
cent, D.  D.,  C.  C.  McCabe,  D.  D.,  Bishop  J.  P.  Newnuin,  D. 
D.,  Gen.  Cyrxis  Bussey,  and  others.    Sent,j>osUge  paid,  on   , 
receipt  of  |a.    CircuUrs  free.    HOWE  TUBE  COMPANY,   | 
Pa8Mic,N.J.  6-3   , 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON>S 

MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 


'Capt.  Jenks," 
'  Mucot," 


"  Pinafore," 
•Tony  Paator," 


'SILVBR    RBBD, 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

ROTAL  HARMONICAS. 

The  finest  Mouth  Harmonicas  possible  to  make. 

"  Duchess"  "Konigin*'  "Empre«" 

"Prinzessin"  **Sultana"  "Golden" 

Importer  and  Wholesale  JOealer  in  all  kinds  of 

HARMONICAS  AND  OBNKRAI< 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 

43  and  45  IVallcer  St.,  New  Torlc. 

The  French  in  the 
Allegheny  Valley. 

By  T.  J.  CHAPMAN.  M.  A., 

Principal  North  Public  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ISmo.y  Cloth,  909  PHr«««    Price,  SLSSS. 


A  valuable  contribution  to  our  early  local  history. 
Every  Pennsylvania  teacher  should  read  it. 

"The  book  is  in  every  respect  an  admirable  achievement." 
—Ju/iaM  Hawthorne, 


4-3t 


Address  th«  Author  as  abov*. 


BOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  VOR 

MYSTORYOFTHEWAR 

By  Mary  A.  Livermore 

i-nc^'  u«  Hl-I(I  anil  Uvmv^*wA  SiiiPW^.*'  \l  pirlrsj'*  A* 
Wn.rtiflTilr  cir  "  HceiTrnly'  iidc  nf  ihu  Wiu-.  Su  ]J;i?btj  lAd 
Shiri.>TrB  "rts  n  Monum  *ttu'  fA^m"'  Brfeht,  Purr,  and  Cocul^ 
JuM  fA  "lamjhiet  tfSfl  ft-itr*.'  of  tllHEliHif  ftltirn^it  nDil  toticliJllH 
F^^aLti^u^  It  prUt  01  ti\^ht  iti  ttU.  i^pk-Ttitl'l  ^U'f^hl'liiU-^  artd 
lAtTinU*  aid  Iliitll^t^luC*  tULhly  Hr*jloFr<l  in  f^xmrl  Jm-'ivniit. 
Tinf'^tjijominft"'  lM*fc  for  Men  ettd  Women  lAs^fnlJ.  #1  IMI  to 
$Tti*n  B  fflcvtiili  mmh:  drf~  l>lptMB#«  ftis  nlHiIriiiii'r'e.  for 
W*  J'nji  Frti'fffifif  ftnni  giva  ICttnA  Th'WM.  Wrile  ft^rcfrrulBja  10 


FREE 


Saiiiple  Dr.  X.  BTOlirS  BRONCHIAL  Wiricaa. 
Low  Uai«B  to  Preachem  and  Teachers.  Agent* 
Wanted.  8T0IB  MlCDiailt  CO. ,  Qalacy,  llUaol*.    6-6 


SHND  POSTALr  CARD 

For   full  contents  of  the  Five  Numbers  of  the  FranUln 
Square  Sony  Colleetlon*  looo  favorite  Son^  and  Hymns. 

HARPSR  A  BROTHBRS,  New  Torlc. 


THE  **ECLIPSE." 

COPYING  APPARAXUS. 

One  thousand  copies  in  black.  No  spe- 
cial pen,  no  special  paper,  no  stencil  requir- 
ed. The  "Eclipse"  reproduces  the  natural 
handwriting  so  exceedingly  faithful  that  in 
most  cases  *<  Eclipse"  circulars  have  been 
taken  for  ordinary  written  letters.  Spe- 
cimens and  circulars  on  application. 

PBI«IX  P.  DAU8  &  CO. 
5-6  098  Broadway,  New  York. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

History  and  Constitution  of  tiie  United  States. 

By  Prof.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 
This  if  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying.  Topics  in  Histoiy,  etc.,  for  fatnre  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  brin^  out  facts 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  Histories,  interesting 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger  Histories 
within  tlieir  reach.  The  book  is  a  small  i6mo,  in 
full  doth.    25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

IN  THE 


FUNDAMENTIIL  RULES  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
board Exercises,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  erery-day  practical  life* 
and  are  expressed  in  erery  rariety  of  form.  Two 
editions  are  published,  designated  as  "With  Answers," 
and  ^'Without  Answers,"  bound  handsomely  in  doth. 
25  cents.  ; 

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING. 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 

SUUs  Normal  Sck^,  MOUrtvOU,  /Vmm. 
Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  prindplesof  ordinary  book-keeping  and 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  must  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Prop.  Lytk's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  or- 
dinary teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble Entry  accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  b  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84  cents. 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set 


BROOKS'S 


Ifat^emaHeaf  JjJrorSs. 


It  is  scarcdy  necessary  to  do  iLore  than  mention  to 
an  intelligent  Teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof.  Ei>- 
WARD  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc  They  are  acknowledged 
to  excels  all  others,  before  the  Educational  public. 

The  Arithmetics  indude  two  series^— one  caSkA 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  ia 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught  to 
gether: 


Umlom  Prtauurj  Axit] 

Umtom  <7#Bipl«to  Axitlunstle. Mela. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  ia 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
developing  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  beindispensable  in  every  school.  In  both  series  the 
practical  nature  ot  the  Topics  and  Problems,  adapted 
as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  every-day  businesas  ^- 
ticed  in  all  shops,  stores,  countiiig.room3,  banks,  etc, 
render  their  use  indispensable  preparation  for  1 
life.    Price  as  follows : 


Brookani  New  Piiauurx  Aiithwtte,. 
Brooks's  KlemmitMy  AvitMmstlo.  • . . 
Brooks's  H«w  Mental  Arltkoftetto. . . , 
Brooks's  Hew  WHtten  AiitkoMUo.. 


.JUc 
..41a 

..Ua 


In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  hsi 
prepared, — 


Hlcksr  Arltksselle,  foruse  in  colleges,  etc . 
Brooks's  AlfslirAf  complete 


..fU* 


....  LM 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  woib 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  induding 

Brooks's  Pkilosoykr  orAritkaMtio.... 

Brooks's  Blentja  Pkllosopky 

Brooks's  Hetkods  of  TsMkia« 


,  1^ 


The  Undersigned  are  also  Bubliehers  of  many  other  Valuable  JBdr 
caHanal  Works,  among  which  are,— 


WESTLAKE'S  C.  S.  LITERATURE*  so  cis. 
WESTLAKE'S  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS,  84  cts. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  schooL 

LYTE'S  SCHOOL  SONQ  BOOK.  40  cu. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 
a  fiill  selection  of  songs. 
MONTGOMERY'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 
Induded  in  Primaiy  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
mar School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 


FEWSMITH'S  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR,  jictt. 
FEWSMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  9»<*i. 
GRIFflN'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, #i^ 
New  Edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  appfi 
cations  of  dectridty,  units  of  measuTements,  ftc> 
PETERSON'S  SCIENCE. «jce«ii»«d^.«f- 
SHEPPARD'S  U.   S.  CONSTITUTION,  ^vmmi 

I1.05. 
PSLTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS.  P-r««t «f •!•■»•. I*^ 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  OOMPAMY, 

(LATB  SOWBR,  POTTS  At  CO.) 

No.  B30  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


''Consider  the  liilles,  how  they  grow/' 

STANDARD  WORKS  ON  BOTANY. 


Object  Lessons  in  Botany. 

By  Alphonso  Wood,  Ph.  D. 

This  work  contains,  first,  a  simple  treatise 
on  the  science  of  Botany,  commencing  with 
single  and  simple  forms,  viz. :  the  leaf,  and 
advancing  by  an  imperceptible  ascent  to  the 
higher  combinations  both  in  Forms,  Growth, 
Life,  and  Classification  of  Plants. 

Introductory  Price,  $1.00. 

The  American  Botanist  and  FlorLst. 

Of  all  manuals  of  Botany  published  in  this 
country  this  is  the  most  suitable  for  class  in- 
struction as  well  as  for  private  study.  The 
first  Part,  comprising  Structural  and  Physi- 
ological Botany,  is  a  concise  treatise  free 
from  all  superfluous  verbiage,  containing  all 
the  principles  and  definitions  of  the  science 
arranged  in  lessons  of  suitable  length  and 
fully  illustrated.  The  second  part,  consist- 
ing of  the  Flora,  for  the  convenience  and 
availability  of  its  analytical  tables  and  syn- 
opses of  genera,  the  conciseness  as  well  as 
completeness  of  its  description  of  genera  and 
species,  the  vast  number  of  species  dis- 
tinctly described  and  the  typographical  ex- 
ecution, is  unequaled  by  any  other  Flora  in 
use. 

Introductory  price,  $1.76. 


How  to  Study  Plants;  or  Fourteen  Weeks 
in  Botany. 


By  J.  DoRMAN  Steele  (author  of  **A  Fourteen 

Weeks*  Course"  in  each  Natural  Science), 

and  Alphonso  Wood,  (author  of  a 

series  of  Botanical  Text-Books). 


This  work  has  been  prepared  in  response 
to  repeated  calls  from  teachers  for  a  Botany 
on  the  plan  of  the  Fourteen  Weeks'  Series 
in  Science.  The  method  of  the  book  is  en- 
tirely different  from  the  ordinary  one.  In- 
stead of  treating  special  Topics,  as  leaves, 
roots,  etc.,  and  giving  examples  of  each  sort, 
an  entire  plant,  with  root,  stem,  leaf  and 
flower,  is  portrayed  and  carefully  analyzed. 

Introductory  Price,  $1.00. 


Wood's  Illustrated  Plant  Record. 


By  Alphonso  Wood,  Ph.  D. 


The  value  of  botanical  analysis  as  an  edu- 
cator in  developing  the  faculty  of  attention, 
of  discernment,  reason,  judgment,  and  gen- 
eralization, has  never  been,  and  cannot  be, 
overestimated. 

Introductory  Price,  55  cents. 


The  Class  Book  of  Botany. 

By  Alphonso  Wood,  Ph.  D. 


The  Class  Book  is  of  the  highest  grade. 
It  includes  a  full  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  the  science,  together  with  a  Flora,  or  de- 
scription of  all  our  plants,  both  native  and 
foreign.  In  this  work  each  jmd  every  spe- 
cies is  delineated  in  popular  as  well  as  in 
technical  terms,  while  a  vast  and  compre- 
hensive system  of  Analytical  Tables  perva- 
ding the  whole  Flora,  conducts  the  inquirer 
almost  immediately  to  the  point  of  his  re- 
search. 

Introductory  price,  $2.60. 


The  Botanical  Outfit. 

Comprising  all  the  utensils  for  the  Gath- 
ering, Preservation,  and  Analysis  of  Plants 
and  Flowers.  Every  student  of  Botany 
should  possess  an  outfit.  Interest  in  the 
study  is  thereby  enhanced,  and  great  conve- 
nience afforded.  It  is  sure  to  repay  the  in- 
vestment. Outfit  comprises:  Tin  Trunk, 
14x11  inches  square;  Tweezers,  Wire  Net- 
ting, Straps,  Knife,  Plant  Record,  Micro- 
scope, Pressing  Paper,  Trowel.  Every  arti- 
cle in  this  outfit  is  warranted  first-class. 

Price,  $8.00. 


Tea'hfrs  and  School  officers  desiring  the  best  and  freshest  text-books  on  the  Science  of  Botany  are  respectfully 
requested  to  communicate  with  us.  Sample  copies  of  any  of  these  books  ivill  be  sent  for  examination^  post-paid^ 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  the  introductory  price  by  the  publishers. 


A.  S.  BARNES 

111  and  113  William  St.,  New  York. 


&  COMPANY, 

263  and  265  Wabash  Ave  ,  Ohicaffo. 
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A  NEW  ARITHMETIC. 

RECENTLY    PUBLISHED.       PRICE,   60   CENTS. 

H.   N.   WHEELER'S   SECOND   LESSONS. 

Forming  with  Warren  Colbuni's  First  Lessons,  a  complete,  brief,  practical  course  in  Arithmetic,  charac- 
terized throughout  by  a  careful  application  of  the  Inductive  Method  of  Instruction,  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
pupil  is  led  to  regard  a  new  word  as  a  labor-saving  device  for  the  expression  of  an  idea,  a  definition  as  a  brief 
statement  of  the  net  result  of  personal  observation  and  thought,  and  a  rule  as  a  brief  statement  of  how  he  has 
done  something. 

Until  March  I,  18S9,  we  will  mail  a  single  copy  to  any  teacher  for  examination  on  receipt  of  40  cemis^ 
which  will  be  refunded  if  the  book  is  returned  within  one  month,  or  if  we  receive  an  order  for  ten  or  more 
copies.     We  will  send  a  descriptive  circular,  including  sample  pages,  to  any  address  on  application. 

Reading  Matter  for  Schools.    The  Best  and  also  the  Cheapest. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE   SERIES. 

Forty  numbers  averaging  over  80  pages,  at  15  cents  each.     Containing,  in  an  unabridged  form, 
the  most  interesting,  most  instructive,  and  most  famous  works  of 


of 


HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW, 
OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES, 
JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL, 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 
HENRY  DAVID  THOREAU, 
JOHN  BURROUGHS, 
HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 


JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER, 
NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE, 
BAYARD  TAYLOR, 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER, 


A  descriptive  list  of  all  the  numbers  of  the  Series,  including  a  prospectus  of  new  numbers,  will  be  scot 
to  any  address  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  PARK  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 


WITH  OR 

ThA  test  DicttoBMT  «fth«  EMUHi.  !<•■<«•««. 

London  TIbim. 


3000  more  Words  and  nearly  9000  more  II- 

lustrafcions  than  any  other  Am.  Dictionary. 

"An  invaluable  companion  in  every  School, 

and  at  every  Fireside/' 


WITHOUT  PATENT  INDEX. 

Features  unequaled  for  concise  information  include 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY, 

giving  brief  facts  concerning  9,700  Noted  Persons  of  ancient 
and  modem  times, 

A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

locating  and  briefly  describing  26,000  Places;  and  a  Vocabnlg- 
ry  of  the  names  of  Noted 

FICTITIOUS  PERSONS  AND  PLACES. 

The  latter  is  not  found  in  any  other  Dictionary. 


Webster  is  Standard  Authority  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  with  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.    It  \* 

recommended  by  State  Superintendents  of  Sehools  of  36  SUtes,  and  by  the  leadins  College  Presidents. 

Published  by  G.  &  Cf  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.        Illustrated  Pamphlet  sent  free. 


MUSIC  AT  SIGHT. 

The  great  "Round  Note  "  Singing  Book,  for  teachen  who 
desire  to  introduce  Music  into  their  Scnools.  Simple,  thorough, 
and  attractive.    Single  copies,  postpaid,  50  cents ;  by  express. 

For  the  Schoolroom,  Singing 

Class,  Seminaries.  &e.    A  64- 

upplement  to  "Music  at  Si|^t,"  iuued 

!y  mail,  prepaid,  single  copy,  15  cents  ; 


<S.oo  per  dosen. 

page,  weir  bound  Song  Suppiera 
October  isth.  x888.    Bv  mail. 


bctoW  15th; 
|i.8oper  dozt 

J.  H.  KURZENKNABE  &  SONS,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


,  x888. 
dozen. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  f  OUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pare  Copper  and  Tin  for  CharchvM 
"-ihools.  Fire  AlarnM,Faniw, etc.   FULLY 
ARRANTBD.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 
VANOUZEN  4  TIFT,  CleeiaDsti,  O. 


^he  French  in  the 
Allegheny  Valley. 


By  T.  J.  OHAPMAN,  M.  A.. 

Principal  North  Public  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


lamo.,  Clot]^  909  PHr«^    Price,  •1.29. 


A  valuable  contribution  to  our  early  local  history. 
Every  Pennsylvania  teacher  should  read  it. 

"The  book  is  in  every  respect  an  admirable  achieveineni." 
—Julian  'Hatuthamt, 


4-3t 


Address  th«  AuUior  as  abor*. 


PERFECT  MUSIC  BOOKS 

for  CHOIRS,  for  CULMKS,  for  OONVKNTIONS,  are 

perhaps  impossible— but  DITSON  &  GO'S  matchless  books 
are  Just  on  tli«  line. 

Emerson  s  Easy  Anthems,  ^^■^'tT^v, 

number — quite  new— give  about  one  for  each  Sunday  in  the 
year,  and  are  full  of  grace  and  beauty. 

Sonp-  HaminnV    («octs.,|6pcrdox.)byL.O.Em- 
06W^   liurrn^uny^  erson,  is  a  new  and  very  "perfect" 

book  for  Slnglns  CIamcs,  perhaps  the  best  or  a  long 

series  of  books  by  the  same  author. 

The  Graded  Singing  School,  |S3r.!)'bVB? 

F.  Hodges,  is  a  sensibie,  practical  method,  by  a  very  sen- 
sible, practical  teacher,  and  is  fully  furnished  with  good 
material  for  successful  work. 

Jehovah's  Praise,  fei,"  o'S.^VSTi^ciu.Si 

Music  Book,  with  a  larse  number  of  Anthems  and  Tunes 
for  choirs,  also  Glees,  Part^ongs,  and  a  mulUtude  of  me- 
lodious exercises  for  classes. 

Temple  Chimes,  JJir£;&^r?1i'.^ubSSST: 

verv  superior  collection  of  new  Gospel  Songs,  of  Hymns 
and  Tunes. 

/V/t/c/'  /if    ^/Mf /r   ^^®  cts.,  $4.ao  doi.)  by  L.  O.  and 
reraise  in  C^Ongy  ^   u.  femerson,U  a  new  Sunday 
book,  full  of  ... 


School  and  Praise 

and  hymns.    A  very  "perfect 


uncommonly  good  music 
book  for  vestry  singing. 


Any  book  maUed  for  retail  price. 

Oliver  JJitsan  &  Co.f  Boston, 

C.  H.  DiTSON  &  Co.,  867  Broadway,  New  York. 

Gift  Books  for  AH  Seasons. 

Get  the  Five  Numbers  of  the 
Franklin  Square  Song  Collec- 
tion if  you  would  have  a  Thou- 
sand (1000)  of  the  Best  Songs 
and  Hymns  in  the  world.  Noth- 
ing better  for  Gifts  at  Christ- 
mas, on  Birthdays,  or,  indeed, 
at  any  other  time  in  the  year — 
when  anybody  about  the  house 
can  play  or  sing  or  enjoys  music. 


Fbavkust  0guABx' 


"Ss) 


(^ 


^  fgm  coLLscnov. 


The  several  Numbers  are  uni- 
form in  size  and  price.  Paper 
binding,  each.  Fifty  Cts. ;  or  in 
Cloth,  One  Dollar.  They  are  sold 
everywhere,  or  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address,  postage  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  Publishers,  New  York. 


FREE 


Sample  Dr.  X.  8T0nB*8  BRONCHIAL  WAriBA. 
Low  Itaiea  tu  Preaehera  and  Teachers.  Affenta 
WaQt«LnOIBHlU>ICliKCO.,q«ta«j,llllMis.    t^ 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

CBLKBBATKD  PATBNT 

(June  7, 1887.) 

Sublime  Harmonh  "Silver  Reed," 

SOLO    ACCORDIONS. 


RBOUIiAR  SIZB. 

2  Sets  Reeds 
In  Duett,  Unison. 

"Jennie"  "Henrietta" 

"Anna"  "Chrisane" 

"Aimec'*  "Grace" 

"Lucca" 
"Patti" 

KnUATrRB  SIZB. 

In  Duett,  Unison. 

"Adeline"  "Charlotte" 

"Amelia"  "Rosa" 

"Stella" 

PlCCOIiO  SIZB. 

In  Duett,  Unison, 

"Josie"  "NelUe" 

3  SBTS  RBBDg. 

Melody  Octave  and  Duett, 

BIINIATURB. 

"Marie" 

liARGB  SIZB. 

"Brignoli"  "Nicolini" 

ARTIST  SOLO  ACCORDION. 

4  SBTS  RBBDS.] 

2  Rows  Keys 

Duett.  Unison. 

"Rossini"  "Meyerbeer" 

Importer   and   Wholesale  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

OBRStAH  ACCORDIOHS 


-AND- 


GENERAL  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 

43  and  45  IVallur  St.,  New  Tork. 
JOHN  F.  STRATTON*S 

MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 


*  Capt.  Jenks," 

*  Mascot/' 


'  Pinafore/' 
'Tony  Paator/' 


'SILVn    RXBD, 


JOHN  F.  STRATTONMI 

ROTAL  HARMONICAS. 

The  finest  Mouth  Harmonicas  possible  to  make. 

"  Duchess"  "Konigin"  "Emprejs" 

"Prinzessin"  "Sultana"  -'Golden" 

Intpwrter  and  Wholesale  l>ealer  in  all  hinds  of 

HARMONICAS  AND  OBNBRAI< 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 

43  and  45  MVmlhmr  St.,  N«w  Tork. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

History  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

By  Prof.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 
This  is  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying,  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  bring  out  facts 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  Histories,  interesting 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger  Histories 
within  tneir  reach.  The  book  is  a  small  i6mo,  in 
foil  cloth.    25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

IN  THE 


FUNDAMEIIIllL  RULES  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black* 
board  Exercises,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  every-day  practical  life, 
and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of  form.  Two 
editions  are  published,  designated  as  <*  With  Answers," 
and  **Without  Answers,"  bound  handsomely  in  cloth. 
25  cents.  

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING. 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 

SUUt  Normal  Sch^,  MUUrtviUt,  Ptnna. 
Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  book-keeping  «nd 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  must  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Prof.  Lyte's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  or- 
dinary teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble Entry  accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84  cents. 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set. 


'    BROOKS'S 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  ncore  than  mention  lo 
an  intelligent  Teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  They  are  acknowledged 
to  excels  all  others,  before  the  Ekiucational  public 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series, — one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  ia 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught  to 
gether : 

Union  Prtauurj  ArlUmietto JMcte. 

Union  Complete  ArlUuiMtie Mcta. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
developing  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  school.  In  both  series  the 
practical  nature  oi  the  Topics  and  Problems,  adapted 
as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  every-day  businessas  prac- 
ticed in  all  shops,  stores,  counting.rooms,  banks,  etc, 
render  their  use  indispensable  preparation  for  1 
life.     Price  as  follows : 


Brooka'a  fHvw  Prlnutiy  ArlUuneUe., 
Brooke's  Elementarj  AiiUiineUc.... 
Brooke's  New  Mentja  ArttkmeUe.... 
Brooke's  New  Written  AiitJunette.. 


.41  c 
,.31c 
.80  c 


In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 

prepared,— 

Hlgker  Arithmetic,  for  use  ia  ooneset,  etc $!.!• 

Brooke's  Al^bra,  oemplcte l*Of 

Brooks's  Geometry  and  Tri^nonftetrjr l.M 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooke's  PkUosopkjr  of  Aritkmetlo. . . . 

Brooks's  Mental  Pkil<»sopky 

Brooks's  Metkode  of  Teackiwg 


1^ 


The  Undersigned  are  also  Publishers  of  many  oilier  Valuable  Ed- 
cational  Works,  amonff  which  are,— 


WESTLAKE't  C.  S.  LITERATURE.  50  cts. 
WESTLAKE'S  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS,  84  cts. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  school. 

LYTE'S  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK.  40  cts. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 
a  full  selection  of  songs. 
MONTGOMERY'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 
Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  ro  cents 
each ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
mar School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 


FEWSMITH'S  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR,  jBcli^ 
FEWSMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  socts- 
GRIFFIN'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  #1.0$. 
New  Edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  i^pli> 

cations  of  electricity,  units  of  measurements,  && 
PETERSON'S  SCIENCE.63cettisuMll1.es- 
SHEPPARD'S  U.  S.  CONSTITUTION,  ^  csnis  sai 

I1.65. 
PSLTON'S  OUTLINE  M  APS.  P«ri«cf«Msp»*n^ 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY. 

(liATBS  SOWBR,  POTTS  &l  CO.) 

No.  BSO  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADHLPHIA- 


PENNSYLVANIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS. 

Training  Bchaal  far  TeachBrB, 

Three  Weeks  at  Altoona,  in  July. 

Three  Weeks  at  Norristown,  in  August. 

COURSES   OF-    XKSTRX7CTXOK. 

X .  Gbnbkal. — In  this  course  the  iJUory  of  teaching  is  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  upon  Psychology,  Pedagogies  and  Methods, 
and  the/ractte*  is  shown  by  means  of  lessons  given  to  climes  of  children  in  the  grammar  grades,  while  the  primary  work  is  illus- 
trated by  the  Model  School,  which  covers  the  first  four  years'  teaching.  Methods  of  teaching  all  the  common  school  branches  are 
taken  up. 

a.  Spbcial.— This  coujre  consists  of  forty  lessons  in  Ucknical  training,  including  school  room  gymnastics,  modelling  in 
clay,  moulding  in  sand,  illustrative  drawing,  water  color  painting,  and  the  making  of  relief  maps,  language,  geography,  history 
and  number  charts  and  ublets,  material  for  busy  work  and  other  aids  for  teaching. 

ORGANIZATION.  In  order  that  the  instruction  given  shall  be  of  the  greatest  possible  help  to  those  who  attend  the 
ikchool,  the  members  are  divided  into  three  sections.  Section  One,  Primary ;  Section  Two,  Grammar  and  High  School;  Section 
Three,  Ungraded  School  Teachers. 

FACCri^TT.  Lelia  E.  Patridge,  President ;  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet  Springfield.  Mass. ;  Dr.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  Reading,  Pa.  ; 
Georgia  M.  Glines,  Quincy,  Mass. ;  Loise  May  Foskette,  Chicago,  lU. ;  and  Supt.  Will  S.  Monroe,  Eureka,  Nevada. 

TUITION  AND  BOARD.  Terms :  Ten  dollars  for  general  course  and  fifteen  dollars  for  both  courses.  This  covers  the 
entire  expense,  including  all  materials  used.    Board  reasonable.     Rates  given  upon  application. 

BNTKRTAINMBNTS  AND  I^KCTURBS.  The  Semi-weekly  Sociables,  so  popular  a  feature  of  last  season's 
school,  will  be  continued.    There  will  also  be  a  series  of  lectures  upon  Current  Educational,  Literary  and  Scientific  Topics. 

THK  PAST  AND  FUTURE.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  were  in  attendance  last  season,  representing  the  best 
teaching  ulent  of  eighteen  counties  in  Pennsylvania.  Several  other  Sutes  and  Territories  were  represented.  Among  these  were 
county,  city  and  boroueh  Superintendents ;  Principals  of  High  Schools  and  Grammar  Schools,  and  teachers  of  Ungraded  Schools 
and  Kindergartens.  Nearly  all  of  these  received  the  certificate  which  is  granted  to  those  taking  both  courses  of  instruction.  As 
many  of  these  have  expressed  a  desire  to  be  members  of  the  school  next  season,  an  Advanced  Course  will  be  provided  and  a  diploma 
granted  for  the  completion  of  the  same. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  introduce  other  features,  to  be  given  in  the  Catalogue  that  will  be  issued  early  in  March. 
For  additional  information  address  the  Secretary,  

WILL  S.  MONROE,  Eureka,  Nevada. 

New  Books  for  YOU. 

1.  Tlie  BngUali  Ojrclopcdla  of  Eklno»tlon.  Authorized  Copyright  Editi^,  800.  ».  j62. 
S37S- 

}«.  The  First  Three  Tears  of  ClLtldKoocl.  ByB.  Pbrbz.  With  an  introduction  by  Professor 
James  Sully.  Authorized  Co/yright  edition,  i2mo.  />.  294,  p. so.  J$3f'  The  Best  Psychology  /or  Prim" 
ary  Teacher s. 

3.  Tlie  Kindergarten  Sjrstem.  By  Emily  Shirrbfp.  Authorized  Copyright  Edition,  r'imo. 
pp.  200,  p. 00. 


x6mo-,  pp.  103, 
he  book  is 


4.  Kssa.  „  ,^,      __ 

5.  OrU&oepjr  Made  Basr.    A  Royal  Road  to  Correct  Pronunciation.    By  Marcblia  Wood  Hall. 

75  cenu.        I  Uke  great  pleasure  in  testifj'ing  to  the  exceeding  value  of  the  little  volume  "  Orthoepy  Made  Easy."    The  ^ 

a  sensible,  practical  text-oook  for  the  purpose  Intended.  I  congratulateyou  on  havinc  produced  it.  and  I  wi9h  you  success  in  its 
wide  c\TXM]si}xorL.^Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  Dec.  24, 1888.  C.  W .  BARDBKIf ,  PnUlslfcer,  Sjrraense,  N.  T.      < 

T^  TQ  A  IT  A  n'n  *^^'  ^^^  °^^  desirable  place  in  fifty  is  filled  now-a-days  except  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  me" 
XX  Xw  Ja  JiX^wX  dium  of  an  Agency.  Nearlv  all  teachers  holding  responsible  positions  are  themselves  enrolled  in  one 
or  more  Asencies,  and  give  to  these  Agencies  immediate  information  of  prospective  changes.  Hence  an  outside  teacher  has  no 
chance  to  learn  of  vacancies.  Before  he  hears  of  them  they  have  been  filled  by  candidates  notified  by  some  Agency.  A  progres- 
sive teacher  could  afford  the  annual  fee  for  enrollment  in  an  Agency  for  the  information  alone.  He  might  not  care  to  use  it,  but  it 
is  worth  two  dollars  a  year  to  be  sure  he  has  missed  no  opportunities  he  would  like  to  know  of. 

Thb  Bbst  Agbncibs.  however,  do  not  depend  on  information  idone.  By  repeated  successes,  by  fair  dealing  and  through  the 
influence  of  the  teachers  tney  have  placed,  they  have  won  the  confidence  of  many  school  boards  and  employing  principals.  There 
are  hundreds  of  schools  that  systematically  engage  all  their  teachers  through  an  Agency,  and  will  not  consider  applications  from 
any  other  source.  Probably  00  other  Agency  nas  so  many  calls  of  this  kind  as  ours.  Stippose  you  send  stamp  tor  blanks,  testi- 
monials,  and  full  particulars.  9-xyr  THB  SCHOOL  BUIiliKTIN  AGBHCT,  §7raciue,  N.  T. 


MUS/C  AT  SIGHT. 


The  great  "Round  Note"  Singing  Book,  for  teachers  who 
desire  to  introduce  Music  into  their  Schools.  Simple,  thorough, 
and  attractive.  Single  copies,  postpaid,  50  cents ;  by  express, 
$5.00 per  dozen. 

online  0  ni  rrC  I^or  the  schoolroom.  Singing 
OUnilO  &  ULCCO  Class,  Seminaries,  &c.  A  64- 
page.  wdl  bound  Song  Supplement  to  "Music  at  Sight,"  issued 
Octooer  15th,  x888.  By  mail,  prepaid,  single  copy,  15  cents; 
$1.80  per  dozen. 

J.  H.  KURZENKNA6E  &  SONS,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

B«I  Is  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Charchea. 
"  wheels.  Fire  Alanns,Farms,  etc   FULLY 
▲RBAKTED.    Catalogu«  Mnl  Free. 
VANDUZEN  A  TIFT.  CiaeinBatl,  O. 


PARIS 


SPECIAL 
TEACHER'S    EXCURSIOKi 

EUROPE 

-AND  THE— 

WORLD'S  EXPOSITION,  visiting 

England,  France,  Germany,  the  Rhine,  Belgium 

2nd  Holbld.  Finest  )ine  of  Steamers 
crossing  the  Atlantic.  All  travel  and 
hotels  FIRST-CLASS.  LOW  RATES, 
Rooms  are  Being  Rapidly  Taken. 
Send  for  circular,  free. 

E.  TOURJEE, 

Franklin  Sq.,  Boston,  fS 

1 


PATHFINDER    *^^ 
^'^^    PHYSIDLDGY. 


This /if>«^^r  series  has  accomplished  A  NOBLE  PURPOSE. 

The  subject  of  temperance  as  related  to  PHYSIOLOGY  has  been 
faidifully  dealt  with  and  GREAT  GOOD  HAS  RESULTED. 

The  hope  of  the  future  is  in  the  rising  generation.  Let  them  be 
wisely  and  truthfully  instructed  in  the 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  HEALTH. 

Other  competing  text-books  have  now  been  brought  somewhat  to 
this  model,  thus  conceding  that  the  ladies  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  were  right 
and  that 

THE  PATHFINDER  BOOKS  ARE  THE  BEST. 


l.^jChUd's  HeaMh  Primer,  40  Cts, 

2.  Young  Peoples  Phys'lology,  60  Cls. 

3.  Hygienic  Physiology,  $1.00.    (Enlarged  edition.) 
^5%  For  specimen  copies  and  free  descriptions  address  the  publishers, 

A.  S.  BARNCS  &  CD., 

NEW   YORK   AND   CHICAGO. 


PERFECT  MUSIC  BOOKS 

Ibr  CHOIRS,  for  CI^ASSBB,  for  COlWKimOBrS,  are 

perhaps  impossible— but  DITSON  &  GO'S  matchless  books 
are  Ja«t  on  tbe  lime. 

Emerson's  Easy  Anthems^^^^-fir^l 

number— quite  new — give  about  one  for  each  Sunday  in  the 
year,  and  are  full  of  grace  and  beauty. 

Song  Harmony,  itSTu^n'^itil^^jS^: 

book  for  SlAftaff  ClasMS,  perhaps  the  best  ol  a  long 
series  of  books  by  the  same  author. 

The  Graded  Singing  School,  |S&V£^ 

F.  Hodges,  is  a  sensibie,  practical  method,  by  a  very  sen- 
sible, practical  teacher,  and  is  fully  furnished  with  good 
material  for  successful  work. 

Jehovah's  Praise,  'i.^^.'t^^^^k^i 

Music  Book,  with  a  lam  number  of  Anthems  and  Tunes 
for  choirs,  also  Glees.  Part-Songs,  and  a  multitude  of  me- 
lodious exercises  for  classes. 

Temple  Chimes,  ^iiil^':&^^SST»~ 

verv  superior  collection  of  new  Gospel  Songs,  of  Hymns 

and  Tunes. 
Fh^m^p  1^    ^/yp9(r  ^^  cts.,  $4-90  doi.)  by  L.  O.  and 
XT^aiSe  in  ^Ong^  e,  XJ.  Emerwn,  is  a  new  Sunday 

School  and  Praise  book,  fuU  of  uncommonly  good  music 

and  hymns.    A  very  "perfect"  book  for  vestry  singing. 

Anjr  lM»olc  mailed  fer  retail  price. 

Oliver  IHtsan  A  C0.9  Boston, 

C.  H.  DrrsoN  &  Co.,  867  Broadway,  New  York. 

Good  In  Any  Weathefe 

The  Five  Numbers  of  the 
"Franklin  Square  Song  Collec- 
tion'' thus  far  issued  present,  at 
very  low  cost,  a  modest  Library 
of  Music,  including  a  Thousand 
Songs  and  Hymns.  They  are 
good  in  any  weather,  and  sold 
at  all  seasons,  in  all  markets. 
Look  through  the  tables  of  con- 
tents before  buying,  which  may 
be  had  by  addressing  a  Postal 
Card  to  the  Publishers,  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York. 

DOWD'S  "HOME   EXERCISER" 

I  For  Brain-  Workers  an4  Sed^ntarg  Pwfil^ ; 

I  Gentlemen,  Ladies  and  Youths;  the 
Athlete  or  Invalid.  A  complete 
gymnasium.  Takes  up  but  6  inches 
square  floor-room;  something  new, 
scientific,  durable,  comprehensive, 
1  cheap.  Indorsed  by  twenty  thous- 
and Physicians,  Lawyers,  Clergymen,  Editors,  and 
others,  now  using  it.  Send  for  illustrated  circular, 
forty  engravings,  no  charge.  Prop.  D.  L.  Dowd, 
Physical  and  Vocal  Culture,  9  E.  14th  St.,  New  York. 

1jk7  fk  \I np  P^  n  f  ^  situation  as  a  teacher  in  an 
W  fX  l\  1  L^  Lr  •  Academy  or  Preparatory  School. 
Spring  Term.  A  graduate  of  Princeton  Colkee,  N.  ).,  1887. 
Classical.  Three  years  experience  as  teacher  in  Public  Schools. 
References  given.       Address,  JOHN  R.  VANCS, 

MahoniDftown,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. 


FREE 


Sample  Dr.  X.  STOirS  MOSGUAI.  WAntBS. 
Low  UatM  to  Preachers  and  Teachers.  Jlgeats 
WantMl.  STOII  HKDiaiB  CO.,  ^atoni  UUaals* 
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JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 


CKLXBBATBD  PATBNT 

(Jane  7, 1887.) 


Sublime Harmonie  "Silver  Reed," 

SOLO   ACCORDIONS. 


RKGITUUEl  nZS. 

2  Sets  Reeds 
In  Duett,  Unison. 

"Jennie"  "Henrietta" 

"Anna"  "Chrirtine" 

"Aimec"  "Grace" 

"Lucca" 
"Patti" 

MmiATVBB  SIZB. 
In  Duett,  Unison. 

"Adeline"  ,         "Charlotte" 

"Amelia"  "Rosa" 

"SteUa" 

PIO<X>IiO  SIZB. 

In  Duett,  Unison, 

"Josie"  "NeUie" 

8SBT8RBBDS. 

Melody  Octave  and  Duett, 

MimATVIUB. 

"Marie" 

liAROB  SIZB. 

"BrignoU"  "Nicolini" 

ARTIST  WOLO  AOOORDION. 

4  SBTB  RBKDflU* 

2  Rows  Keys 
Duett.  Unison. 

"Rossini"  "Meyerbeer" 

Importer   and   Wholesale  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 
OBRBiAjr  ACCORDlOHfl 


-AND- 


GENERAL  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 

48  aad  45  "firallMr  StrMt, 

(Formerly  49  Maiden  Lane.)  HEUV  ToRK. 

JOUH  F.  STRATTOHni 

MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 


"  Capt.  Jenks," 
"  Micot," 


"Pfaalcm/' 
"Tony  Paaior/' 


JOHH  F.  8TRATTOH>S 

ROTAXi  HARMONICAS. 

The  finest  Mouth  Harmonicas  possible  to  make. 

"  Duchess'*  "Konijin"  "Emprejs" 

«<Prinsessin"  "Sultana"  "Golden" 

Imp&rter  and  WholeaaU  2>ealM*  in  ali  hinds  of 

HARMONICAS  AHD  OKVSRAIi 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 

48  aad  45  WallMr  StMet* 

(Formerly  49  Maiden  Lane.)  NKW  YORK. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS.. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

History  and  Consiiiuiioii  of  the  United  States, 

By  Pkof.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 
This  is  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying.  Topics  in  History^  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  brin^  out  facts 
not  contained  inordinary  school  Histories, interestmg 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger  Histories 
within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small  i6mo,  in 
full  doth.    25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

IN  THB 


FUNDAMENTAL  RULES  DP  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
board Exercises,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  erery-day  practical  life, 
and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of  form.  Two 
editions  are  published,  designated  as  "With  Answers," 
and  "Without  Answers,"  bound  handsomely  in  cloth. 
25  cents.  

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING. 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 
.SMlr  N^rmml  Scks^l,  MitUrtviiU,  Ptnma, 
Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  book-keeping  and 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  must  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Prof.  Lytb's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  or- 
dinary teaching,  makine  clear  both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble Entry  accounts,  and  all  in  a  smaU  compass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  S4  cents. 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set 


BROOKS'S 


Iga^emaHeaf  ||^or$s. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  to 
an  intelligent  Teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof.  Ed 
WARD  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc  They  are  acknowledged 
to  excels  all  others,  before  the  EdncatioDal  public. 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series,— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  Unght  to 
gether: 


CbIoa  Complete  Artfkmotte M  da. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  b 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
developing  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  sdiool.  In  both  series  the 
practical  nature  oi  the  Topics  and  Problems,  adapted 
as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  every-day  buanessas  prac 
ticed  in  all  shops,  stores,  cottnting.rooms,  banks,  etc.. 
render  their  use  indispensable  preparation  for  buaincs 
life.    Price  as  follows : 


Brooks's  Hevr 
Brooks's 
Brooks's  Hew  H< 
Brooks's  New 


Artt 
italArl! 


.41  c 
.31 « 


In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared, — 

Higher  ArlUunetiOy  for  um  in  colleges,  etc. . 

Brooks's  AlKoliray  oomplece 

i's4 


.ii.n 

..  14W 


Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooks's  PkUosopkr  of  ArttiuMetio •».«• 

Brooks's  Heatel  PkUosopky TM 

Brooks's  Metkod*  of  Teoektec I'M 


The  UnderHfftied  are  also  Publishers  of  many  other  Valuable  Ed- 
cational  Works,  among  which  are,— 


WESTLAKE'S  C.  S.  literature*  Socts. 
WESTLAKE'S  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS,  84  cts. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  school. 

LYTB'S  SCHOOL  SONQ  BOOK.  40  cts. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 
a  full  selection  of  songs. 
MONTQOMBRY'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWINQ* 
Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  kt  10  cents 
each ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
mai'  School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 


FEWSMITH'S  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR,  jBctt 
FEWSMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  9>cts. 
GRIFFIN'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  ^^ 
New  Edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  appG 
cations  of  electricity,  units  of  measurements,  &c 
PCrBRSON'S  SCIBNCC*63  0MliaBd^.»S* 
SHEPPARD'S  U.   S.  CONSTITUTION,  63  cMi  urf 

11.05. 
PELTON'S  OUTLINE  HAPt,  Pw««tof«  M«».  ^m 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPAHY. 

(liATE  SOWER,  POTT8  *  CO.) 

No.  BSO  MAHKET  ST.,  PHILADBU>HIA. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS. 

Training  Bchapl  far  TeacherB. 

Altoona,  July  15th  to  August  3d. 

Norristown,  August  5th  to  August  24th. 

COX7RSSS   OF-    XKSXRX7CTZOK. 

I.  GmNBKAX..— In  this  course  the  theory  of  teiching  is  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  upon  Psychology,  Pedagogies  and  Methods, 
and  iht^acHct  is  shown  by  means  of  lejtsons  given  to  clMsea  of  children  in  the  grammar  grades,  while  the  primary  work  is  illus- 
trated t^  the  Model  School,  which  covers  (he  first  four  years'  teaching.  Methods  ot  teaching  all  the  common  school  branches  are 
tiJcen  up. 

9.  SraaAL. — This  course  consists  of  forty  lcft.<on<«  in  lechnicai  trainings  including  school  room  gymnastics,  modelling  in 
dav,  moulding  in  sand,  illustrative  drawing,  water  color  painting,  and  the  making  of  relief  maps,  language,  geography,  history 
and  number  ^arts  and  tablets,  material  for  busy  worlc  and  other  aids  for  teaching. 

OROAinZATIOH.  In  order  that  the  instruction  given  shall  be  of  the  greatest  possible  help  to  those  who  attend  the 
uhool,  the  members  ar«  divided  into  three  sections.  Section  One,  Primary  ;  Section  Two,  Grammar  and  High  School ;  Section 
Three,  Ungraded  School  Teachers. 

FAOULiTT.  Leiia  E.  Patridge,  President ;  Dr.  Thomas  M.  BalUet  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Boston,  Mass.  •' 
Dr.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  Reading,  Pa. ;  Prof.  A.  E.  Maltby,  Indiana,  Pa. ;  and  Miss  Eva  J.  Blanchard,  West  Chester,  Pa. :  Supf 
Will  S.  Monroe,  Eureka,  Nevada,  Secretary. 

TUmOH  AND  BOARD.  Terms :  Ten  dollars  for  general  course  and  fifteen  dollars  for  both  courses.  This  covers  the 
entire  expense,  including  all  materials  used.    Board  reasonable.    Rates  given  upon  application. 

BUiTKUTAINHlClVTS  AND  IjBCTUIUSS.  The  Semi- weekly  Sociables,  so  popular  a  feature  of  last  season's 
school,  will  be  continued.    There  will  also  be  a  series  of  lectures  upon  Current  Educational,  Literary  and  Scientific  Topics. 

THK  PAST  Alf D  FfTTXTRIS.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  were  in  attendance  last  season,  representing  the  best 
teaching  talent  of  eighteen  counties  in  Pennsylvania.  Several  other  States  and  Territories  were  represented.  Among  these  were 
coantv,  city  and  borough  Superintendents ;  Principals  of  High  Schools  and  Grammar  Schools,  and  teachers  of  Ungraded  Schools 
and  iCindergartens.  Nearly  ail  of  these  received  the  certificate  which  is  granted  to  those  taking  both  courses  of  instruction.  As 
nuny  of  these  have  expressed  a  desire  to  be  members  of  the  school  next  season,  an  Advanced  Course  will  be  provided  and  a  diploma 
granted  for  the  completion  of  the  same. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  introduce  other  features,  to  be  given  in  the  Catalogue  that  will  be  issued  early  in  March. 
For  additional  information  address  the  President, 

LELIA  B.  PATRIDGB,  Readinfir,  Pa. 

A  NEW  LIFE  OF  PESTALOZZI. 

\  C]         PcitAlOBBl  t  IfcU  Aim  »Bd  'WerlK.    By  Bakon  db  Guimps.    Translated  by  Margaret  CuthberUon 
l<>^;  Crombie.    i2mo.pp.  336.    Price  ti. 50. 
J^l  Of  the  Enclish  Edition,  the  TtMluTt*  Aid  says,  Feb.  3,  1889 : 

y^J  It  is  a  book  that  demands  a  deep  and  earnest  perusal. . .  .in  the  appendix  we  find  an  extremely  valuable 

'l8T^\y^      sc>^^  of  notes,  biographical,  literary  and  classical,  pertaining  to  and  elucidating  the  bearing  of  persons  men- 
■^ — -^"''^  tinned  in  the  text. 

The  London  Sckcolmasier  says,  Feb.  x6, 1880  : 

The  woric  is  a  timely  reminder  of  how  far  we  nave  strayed  in  following  the  deity  of  "examinations,"  which  should  have  been 
kept  in  its  place  as  the  handmaiden  of  education.  We  should  like  to  see  tnis  translation  of  Baron  De  Guimps'  work  placed  on  the 
list  of  the  Frobel  Society,  as  well  as  in  the  library  of  elementary  teachers. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price.  fl9^Th»  Antoblocimpliir  of  Froebel  will  be  ready  May  i. 

C.  W.  BARDEBIf ,  P«blUher,  BjrrMiuw,  N.  T. 


WVTTTJIlLT  shall  I  register  with  you,  is  a  frequent  Question.  Our  reply  Is  always,  "As  nearly  as  possible  to  Jan.  x,  even  for 
VV  XlJEl  JN  positions  beginning  in  September."  The  longer  we  conduct  the  Akency  business,  the  more  anxious  we  are  to 
find  out  all  we  can  as  to  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher  before  recommending  him.  We  are  sometimes  asked,  shall  I  register  before 
I  want  a  place?  Why,  certainly.  QTT  ATT  T  S^^^^  *U  <^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  *  correct  estimate  of  a  teacher's  power,  and 
It  takes  us  a  long  while  to  get  to-  wJiIAXjXJ  X  we  depend  less  and  less  every  year  on  the  personal  impressions  of  a  teacher, 
unsupported  by  positive  evidence  as  to  what  he  has  done  in  the  past.  IVt  don't  like  to  makt  mutake*,  and  when  teachers  regis- 
ter we  try  to  knoto  where  it  is  safe  to  put  them.  The  name  of  every  T)  ^p  TCrPlTT)  ^^'^^^^  classified  lists  for  ready  and 
teacher  on  our  list  is  entered  a  dozen  different  times  in  as  many  dir-  XviJvrXld  A  iJ4«  ture  reference.  This  ukes  time,  and 
we  want  your  name  as  soon  as  possible.  Two  dollars  is  not  a  heavy  tax  for  assurance  that  if  any  place  suitable  for  you,  is  open 
to  you,  you  will  be  sure  to  know  of  it  and  have  opportunity  to  tr^  for  it.    To  how  many  have  we  had  TJfTTrpTT  VftTT  0 


TJrnTJIT  T  tosay,"lfyouhadonlyrefflsl 
Jil  V  YY    1  do  our  best  for  you.    Yourlnt 


9-iyr 


(tered  last  week  I"    So  we  say,  register  now,  and  we  will 
*  ours  are  identical. 

THE  8CHOOI.  BULliETIH  AOKNCT, 


SyimcuMy  H.  T. 


MUSIC  AT  SIGHT. 

The  great  "Round  Note  "  Singing  Book,  for  teachers  who 
desire  to  introduce  Music  into  their  Schools.  Simple,  thorough, 
and  attractive.  Single  copies,  postpaid.  50  cents ;  by  express, 
tS'Ooner  dozen. 

CnilPC  9  PI  CrC  For  the  Schoolroom.  Singinr 
OUnbO  a  ULttO  Class,  Seminaries,  &c.  A  64- 
P^ge.  well  bound  SongSupplement  to  "Music  at  Sight,"  isaued 
(Kiober  i(th,  x888.  By  mail,  prepaid,  single  copy,  X5  cents; 
fiooperdosen. 

J.  H.  KURZENKNABE  &  SONS,  Harrisbuxo,  Pa. 


my 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUHDRY. 

Bel  1b  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches. 
"  shools.  Fire  A  lanns, Farms,  ete.   FULLY 
'▲BBAKTED.   Catalogue  MBfc  Free. 
VANDUZEN  A  TIFT,  CiiMiniMti,  O. 


SPEGIAIi 
TEACHER'S    EXCURSION 


PARIS 


UBIPE 


-AND  THE- 

WOBLIKS  EXPOSITION,  Tisiting 

Engluil.  Fruee,  Qeniany,  the  Rhine,  Belgium 

sod  HOltanil.  Finest  line  of  Steamers 
crossing  the  Atlantic.  All  travel  and 
hotels  FIRST-CLASS.  LOW  RATES, 
Rooms  are  Being  Rapidly  Taken. 
Send  for  circnlar,  free. 

E.  TOURJEE, 

Fnmklln  8q.,  Bostoo,  Mass. 
1 


Reading  Matter  for  Schools. 
THE  BEST  AND  ALSO  THE  CHEAPEST. 

The  Riverside  Literature  Series. 

Forty  numbers  averaging  over  80  pages  at  15  cents  each,  containing  in  an  unabridged  form  some  of  Ac 
most  interesting,  most  instructive,  and  most  famous  works  of 

HBNRT  IVADSWORTH  LONGFKI^LOIV.  OBOROB  WASHINOTOH. 

JTOHH  GREBNIiBAF  ^WHITTIBR.  HBNRT  DAVID  THORBAU. 

OI^IVER  IVBBIDBI^I*  HOIiMBS.  ABRAHAM  LllVOOIiS. 

irATHAHIBI.  HA^WTHORSB.  JTOHH  BURROUGHS. 

JAMBS  RUSSBIili  IiOWBLL.  CHARl^BS  DUDLBT  IVARSER. 

BATARD  TATIiOR.  HARRIBT  BBBOUBR  STOWB. 

BBNJTAMIH  FRANKXIIT*  HORAOB  B.  SCUDDBR. 


(Just  Published.) 
No.  40.    Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 

5^^IiE3  0F  JPPE  Wpi5fE  pmiig  JifiD  gKETOP?. 

THE  QBEAT  STONE  FACE;  THE  AlIBITIOUS  OUSST; 

THE  OBEAT  CABBUNCLE;  SEETCHES  FBOM  HEU0B7; 

M7  VISIT  TO  NIAQABA;  OLD  TICONDEBOaA; 

THE  SISTEB  7EABS. 

A  descriptive  list  of  all  the  numbers  of  the  series,  including  a  prospectus  of  new  numbers,  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  on  application. 


TBI  CBITICAL  PEBIOS  OF  AMBXSAS  BISTOB?. 

1783-1789.    By  JOHN  FISEE,  Author  of  "Uytlis  and  UTthmakers/'  "Ontluies  of 
Cosmic  Philosophy/'  eto    With  Map.    Crown  Svo.,  Qilt  Top,  $2.00. 

CONTENTS: 
Results    of  Yorktown;   The    Thirteen   Commonwealths;    The    League  of 
Friendship ;  Drifting  Toward  Anarchy ;  Germs  of  National  Sovereignty; 
The  Federal  Convention;  Crowning  the  Work. 

Mr.  Fiske  has  a  rare  power  of  clear  and  exact  statement,  a  just  perception  of  the  relative  importance  of 
events,  and  a  clear  insight  into  personal  and  partisan  motives;  and  he  has  thus  been  enabled  to  present  t 
view  of  the  formative  period  of  our  existing  system  of  government  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired  hj  die 
historical  student  or  by  the  general  reader.  «  •  *  a  comprehensive  and  masterly  view  of  this  period  of 
American  history. — Bos/on  Post, 

The  reader  will  find  here  the  solid  facts  of  history  pertaining  to  the  formative  period  in  our  annals,  aad 
can  see  those  facts  placed  in  a  historical  perspective  which  reveals  at  once  their  national  grandeur  and  their 
"  world-historical"  significance. —  The  Nation  (New  York). 

The  events  of  this  period  were  germinal  events,  and  the  author  has  done  an  invaluable  service  to  stu. 
dents  of  American  history  in  presenting  so  clear  and  philosophical  an  account  of  a  period  in  onr  conntiy's 
history  too  little  understood.  Teachers  will  find  this  book  almost  indispensable  in  the  study  and  tt'ai'^iwg  of 
United  States  history.— y^jKnia/  of  Pedagogy, 

The  volume  should  be  in  every  library  in  the  land. —  The  Congregationalist, 


For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of 
price  by  the  Publishers, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Messrs.  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 

D^G  TO  ANNOUNCE  f/iat  they  have  purchased  and  will 
-^-^  hereafter  publish  the  entire  list  of  the  late  firms  of 

POTTER,  KNIGHT,  AINSWORTH  &  CO., 

AND 

KNIGHT,  LOOMIS  &  CO. 

Under  this  head  they  offer  and  solicit  public  patronage  for 

THE  PAMOITS 

FAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCBIBNEH 

COPY    BOOKS, 

Of  which  an  Entirely  New  and  Carefully  Revised  Edition 
is  Now  in  Preparation. 


ALSO  BOND'S  STAFF  RULED  WRITING  BOOKS, 

PAYSON'S  GERMAN  COPY  BOOKS, 

POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  COPY  BOOKS, 

AMERICAN  STANDARD  COPY  BOOKS, 
NATIONAL  LANGUAGE  TABLETS, 

NATIONAL  NUMBER  TABLETS, 

DINSMORE'S  WRITING  SPELLERS, 

McVICAR'S  SPELLING  BLANKS, 

AMERICAN  STANDARD  BLANKS, 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  DRAWING  BOOKS, 

PATTERSON'S  COMPOSITION  BOOKS, 

SCRIBNER'S  BOOKKEEPING  TABLETS, 

GILLET  &  ROLFE'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES, 
HANSON'S  LATIN  SERIES, 

CROSBY'S  GREEK  SERIES, 

MAGILL'S  FRENCH  SERIES, 
WEBB'S  NEW  WORD  METHOD,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 


Q>rrtsponderue  with  a  view  to  introduction  solicited. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

HI  and  113  William  Street,  263  and  265  Wabash  Avenue, 

vrerw  york.  Chicago. 

A.  P.  FLINT,  Agent,  1026  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SIZ  TEOUSANZ)  SETS  TEUS  FAB  i^BINTES. 


IHE  ItAMCASTEB  gCHOOL  POTTOES. 

New  Plates.— Printed  on  Botlt  Sides.— New  Type* 


^nBCORATE  your  School-Room  :  Nothing  can  be  too  good  for  it.  A  school  officer  in  a  late  report,  notes 
^^  a  contrast  as  follows:  "  Many  of  our  School- Rooms  are  decorated  with  engravings,  mottoes,  etc,  but, 
in  one  township  visited,  nothing  but  dirt  and  chalk-marks  were  found  upon  the  dingy  walls."  The  very  best 
Decoration,  for  the  money,  is  a  good  set  of  Mottoes,  and  the  •'  Lancaster  Mottoes*'  are  everywhere  approved. 

TWELVE  CARDS.  8x14  INOHES.U  PRINTED  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

B«st  Tinted  G-ply  Card.    Colort-flalmon  and  Green.    Be»t  Card  Ink  Used.    Black  Type.  Bold  and  At*meClv«b 
Read  witb  £aae  aoroM  a  Lar^e  lik)hool.Room.    Appropriate  for  Sn««'««v  -Schoels  aa  well  aa  IMy-Sehoola. 

THESE  MOTTOES  have  been  heartily  approved  wherever  seen.  As  a  mere  attntciive  leature  of  the  School-Room,  they  are  Worth  the 
price  at  which  thev  are  advertised ;  while  their  influence  upon  the  mind  of  many  a  pupil  cannot  be  otherwise  than  good.  They  are 
on  the  finest  extra-calendered  6-ply  "  Railroad"  (not  China)  board,  the  best  of  its  kind  manufactured.  llie  only  colon  used  are 
Salmon  and  Green — half  of  each  set  being  salmon  and  the  remaining  half  green — these  colors  contrastinK  agreeably  with  the  deep  black 
of  the  Mottoes.  They  are  printed  ON  BOTH  SIDBS—thus  making  one  set  eauivalent  to  two— «o  that  they  may  be  turned,  as  desired,  lo 
afford  variety  on  the  walls  of  the  School'Room  or  to  impress  more  deeply  some  lesson  in  morals  or  conduct.  They  are  of  such  size  (&ti4 
inches),  as  to  look  well  when  hung,  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  large  K}r  convenience  in  mailing.  JKi^Sent  post-paid,  securely  enveloped, 
on  receipt  of  $i.  lo,  or  by  express,  when  several  sets  are  desired  by  the  school  officers  of  a  district,  at  |i.co  per  set. 


THIRTY   MOTTOES   AND   THE   LORD'S   PRAY£R« 

THOU  QOD  SEEST  ME.  Rbvsrsk:  Be  Polite.  Strive  to  Please,  a.— Never  Forget  that  Qod  is  Ruling.  RevnsK: 
••  With  Malice  toward  None,  With  Charity  for  AH.  Boys,  Don't  be  Mean.  3.— Be  Kind  to  One  Another.  Rsvnsi: 
Always  be  *<  On  Titne.**  No  Idlers  Here.  4.~The  Qolden  Rule:  Do  unto  Others  as  You  would  have  Others  do  unto  Yoo. 
Rsvbrsb:  Our  Life  is  What  We  Make  It.  5.— The  School  Tax  is  the  Best  Tax.  Rbvbkss:  Lost  Time  is  Never  Pooad 
Again.  6.— Know  When  to  be  Silent:  Know  What  to  Fear.  Rbvbrsb:  "Think  and  Thank."  "We  May  Reach  the  Honac  of 
Never,  Through  the  Street  of  By-end-By."  7.->3peak  the  Truth.  No  Lie  Thrives..  Rbvbrsb:  Do  One  Thinr  at  a  Time, 
and  that  Well.  8.— Do  Right.  Have  Paith  in  God.  Rbvbrsb:  Who  Does  the  Best  He  Can  Does  Well,  Acta  Nobly.  Angdi 
Do  No  More.  9.— Boys  I  Just  do  all  the  Good  you  can,  and  don't  Make  any  Puss  about  it,— CAar/es  DicktniT  S/teck.  Ra- 
vbrsb:  Be  Glad:  It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  be  glad,  Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God.— 7>0m  Ingelcw.  10.— God  Bless  Oor 
School.  Rbvbrsb:  A  Silent  Worker  is  better  than  a  Noisy  Talker,  xi.— No  Bad  Thoughu.  Keep  Your  Soul  Qeas. 
Kbvxrsb:  Lost!  Ten  Golden  Minutes,  Each  Studded  with  Sixty  Diamond  Seconds,  xa.— The  Lord's  Prayer.  Rstbhsb: 
Chewing,  Smoking,  Lying,  Drinking,  Swearing :  Bojrs,  they  Cost  too  Much  I  [Choice  ExtracU  as  Sub-Mottoes.] 

"  These  Mottoes  a  Qrand  St— Needed  Everywhere— Will  Sell  Wherever  Seen." 
County  Superintendents  Recommend  Them. 

Jeachers  think  them  the  pest  and  Cheapest  JVottoes  published. 

From  educational  JOURNAT^.— "Every  one  knows  how  a  familiar  maxim  or  precept  of  childhood  may  be  strengthened  wkh 
yean  until  it  becomes  a  rule  of  action,  an  element  of  character  through  after-life.  These  mottoes  kept  before  the  eye  of  the  dtOd 
would  continually  remind  him  of  noble  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  point  the  way  to  a  better  life.  They  are  printed  on  heavy  and 
finely-colored  card-board,  8x14  inches  in  size,  in  prominent  and  tastefully-arranged  letters.  Besides  their  moral  Influence  upon  the 
pupils*  they  would  be  ornamental  in  any  school-room.  — <*  I'he  Mottoes  are  excellent,  and  would  be  ornamental  and  useful  in  every  school- 
room. A  set  consisu  of  twelve  heavy,  tinted  cards,  printed  on  both  sides."—'*  These  Mottoes  are  printed  in  large  type.  They  are  aS 
good,  and  we  have  no  doubt  their  silent  influence  is  felt  in  the  school-room."—"  Much  good  may  be  done,  and  latstins  impressions  made  by 
hanging  appropriate  mottoes  upon  the  walls  of  the  school-room.  We  know  of  none  better  or  cheaper  than  the  Lancaster  Mottoes. "^ 
"They  are  upon  heavy  6-ply  card-board,  printed  on  both  sides,  and  can  be  read  with  ease  across  a  laice  school-room." 

FROM  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TEACHERS— "I  lilce  the  style  and  sentiment  of  the  Mottoes,  and  «-ouId  be  glad  to  I1 
that  they  were  in  every  school-room.  Thev  are  valuable  decorations,  for  they  not  only  ornament  a  room,  but,  in  the  han<k  of  a  live  leac  . 
many  lessons  in  morals  may  be  taught.  J  have  always  found  them  of  good  service  to  me  in  stimulating  my  pupils  10  acquire  knowlei%e 
and  love  virtue.  l>y  tkenit  Teackert  9/  American  Youth.."— **\  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  teachen  The  I.ancaater Sduol 
Mottoes.  They  undoubtedly  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  young  mind,  and  every  school  should  have  its  set,  it  being  as  much  the 
instructor's  duty  to  teach  taste  aiid  order  as  arithmetic  and  grammar.  Most  of  our  schools  already  have  them."  — "  In  one  of  oursdxnl- 
rooms  yesterday  I  saw  a  set  of  the  Lancaster  School  Mottoes.  I  was  much  pleased  with  them,  and  think  they  should  be  in  every  school.  ** 
—"They  contain  so  much  in  little,  m  well  expressed  and  exhibited,  that  I  wish  every  teacher  in  the  county  would  buy  and  use  a  full  set  of 
them." — ^"I  was  so  delighted  with  them  that  I  at  once  placed  them  in  our  Sundav-school  room.  They  are  astonishingly  low  In  prkc, 
attractive  in  appearance,  and  appropriate  in  sentiment.  They  should  be  on  the  wafis  of  every  school-room  in  the  land — need  only  to  be 
seen  to  secure  introduction."—"  We  would  not  be  without  them  for  three  times  their  cost— are  delighted  with  them  and  wish  thai  we  codd 
penuade  every  teacher  in  the  county  to  get  them  "— "  I  find  these  Mottoes  in  the  school-room  an  incentive  to  effort." — "Please  forward, 
tyy  express,  nine  sets  for  the  schools  of  our  district.  We  regard  them  as  among  the  necessary  school  supplies." — ^"  My  boys  and  girb  have 
contributed  their  dollar  for  these  Mottoes  for  our  school-room.  5)end  additional  set." — '*  Thev  have  been  hiehly  recommended,  and  I  nnat 
have  them."— "Have  seen  the  Lancaster  Mottoes,  and  must  have  a  set  to  decorate  my  tchooVroom.  Think  they  will  be  of  great  use  to 
me."— '*  When  the  question  was  asked  before  recess  to-day,  «How  many  want  the  Mottoes?'  every  hand  was  up.(  Their  sparklii^  eyes 
attested  their  interest."—"  Please  send  me  a  set  of  The  Lancaster  Mottoes.  They  are  the  most  appropriate  I  have  seen,  and  I  want  thea 
for  my  school."—^'  Yesterday  morning  I  proposed  to  the  boys  and  girls  that  we  send  for  The  Lancaster  Mottoes  to  make  our  school>rooai 
look  more  like  'living,'  as  one  of  the  scholars  expressed  it.  Enclosed  find  price  of  the  Mottoes,  which  we  hope  to  have  soon,  as  the  young 
folks  are  Impatient  to  see  them."  — "  Please  find  inclosed  amount  for  set  of  Lancaster  School  Mottoes  from  a  teacher  who  introduces  Acm 
into  every  school  where  opportunity  offers."— ''  Our  schools  here  are  graded.  Two  of  our  teachers  have  ordered  mottoes  for  their  rooeu. 
One  of  them  has  The  Lancaster  Mottoes,  another  a  different  set.  I  very  much  prefer  '  The  Lancaster.' "— ^*  My  boys  are  looking  for  them. 
They  order  them  of  their  own  accord."—"  My  pupils  contribute  the  money  to  pay  for  the  set  herein  ordered.  Last  year  I  was  teaching  in 
an  adjoining  county,  and  furnished  the  school  mottoes  in  the  same  manner.  My  pupils  were  delighted  with  them.  Such  things  as  these 
are  needed  to  make  our  country  schools  inviting.  No  need  of  a  compulsory  law  if  teachers  make  the  schools  home-like  and  attractive. ~— 
"  I  have  heard  these  mottoes  vtry  highly  spoken  of,  and  have  concluded  to  try  them  myself."—"  Hearing  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes  so 
highly  recommended,  and,  thinking  them  superior  to  those  I  can  purchase  at  a  book-store,  I  have  resolved  to  have  them  for  my  school- 
room."—Miss  Abby  S.  Hinckley  writes  from  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia :  "  Please  send  me  a  set  of  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes,  whidi 
I  see  advertised  in  Tht  Pennsylvania  School  yomrnal.  Our  school  is  so  enthusiastic  over  the  description  of  these  cheap  and  beantiM 
mottoes,  that  the  children  are  impatient  for  the  mails  to  go  and  return.  Send  them  as  soon  as  possible."— Miss  Liizie  Hinckley,  of  Park- 
ersburg, writes  a  few  days  later:  "  I  had  the  pleasure,  last  week,  of  examining  a  set  of  mottoes  which  my  sister  has  just  received  for  her 
school,  and  wish  to  have  a  set  for  my  own  school  immediately.  Enclosed  please  find  $1.  xo,  for  which  forward  a  set  to  my  address."— Miss 
K.  E.  Smith,  also  of  Parkeisburp,  writes :  "  I  have  just  seen  some  school  cards  in  Miss  Hinckley's  room,  which  I  like  very  much.  PIe»e 
send  me  also  a  set  by  return  of  mail."    So  of  others ;  but  space  will  not  permit  further  extracts. 

Sent  post-paid,  to  any  addreMi,  on  receipt  of  #i.io*  Xhey  are  put  up  In  lieaTy  en- 
velopes of  aianllla  paper,  »o  a»  to  secure  tliem  from  rons h  nsaare  In  tlie  n&alls. 

Address  J.  P.  McCASKBYy  I^ncaeter,  Pa« 


PERFECT  MUSIC  BOOKS 

for  CHOIRS,  for  CLABSBS,  for  CON VKNTIOSB,  ar« 

perhaps  impossible— but  DITSON  &  GO'S  matchless  books 
are  Ja«t  on  tlie  line. 

Emerson's  Easy  Anthems,  "t^'lit^^ 

number — quite  new — ^give  about  one  for  each  Sunday  in  the 

year,  and  are  lull  of  grace  and  beauty. 
Snmr  HarmnnV    (6octs.,|6pcrdor.)byL.O.Em- 
xDCrn^   J^urrnunjy  erson,  is  a  new  and  very  "perfect" 

book  for  Slnfl^nff  CIamcs,  perhaps  the  best  of  a  long 

series  of  books  by  the  same  author. 

The  Graded  Sinking  School,%''^^)'^^, 

F.  Hodges,  is  a  sensibie,  practical  method,  by  a  very  sen- 
sible, practical  teacher,  and  is  fully  furnished  with  good 
material  for  successiul  work. 

yehovah's  Praise,  'ii^VJ^.^.'^A'^^^^i 

Music  Book,  with  a  large  number  of  Anthems  and  Tunes 
for  choirs,  also  Glees,  Part^Songs,  and  a  multitude  of  me- 
lodious exercises  for  classes. 

Temple  Chimes,  &rt;».&Jri^.SJST: 

verv  superior  collection  of  new  Gospel  Songs,  of  Hymns 

ancf  Tunes. 
Pt'Of^P  in.    ^ntfO-   t!°  cts.,  $420  dor.)  by  L. p.  and 
X-J  aise  ^n  ^Ong^  ^   u.  Emerson,  b  a  new  Sunday 

School  and  Praise  book,  full  of  uncommonly  good  music 

and  hymns.    A  very  "perfect"  book  for  vestry  singing. 

Aajr  book  mailed  for  retail  price. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  C0.9  Boston, 

C.  H.  DiTSON  &  Co.,  867  Broadway,  New  York. 


HERBARIUM  AHD  PLANT  DESgRiPTION, 

BT  SDWA.RD  T.  ITfiXSOSI,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Natural   History,  Ohio  Weslcyan  Uni- 
versity, Delaware,  O.    Combines  the  Plant- 
Record  and  the  Herbarium.    The 
most  attractive  cover,  best 
paper,  clearest  type. 

Price  75  Cento. 

Sample  copy  sent   to  any  teacher   for  60  cents, 
which  sum  will  be  refunded  if  the  work  is  introduced. 

E.  T.  JSELSep, 
Delaware,  Ohio. 


TO  DIRECTORS  AND  TEACHERS. 

If  you  want  good  teachers  for  any  position,  free  of  charge,  or, 
if  you  desire  to  enrol  in  a  Bureau*  aiding  successful  tbach- 
RRS  ONLY,  and  centrally  located,  address, 

KKYSTONB  BOUCATIONAIi  SOCISTT, 
F.  H.  SHAW,  Sbcrbtary, 
zo-6  NORTH  END,  PENN. 


DOWD'S  ''HOME   EXERCISER" 

I  For  Braln-Worktrt  and  Sedentary  People  ; 
Gentlemen,  Ladies  and  Youths;  the 
[Athlete  or  Invalid.  A  complete 
I  gymnasium.  Takes  up  but  6  inches 
[square  floor-room;  something  new, 
scientific,  durable,  comprehensive, 
I  cheap.  Indorsed  by  twenty  thous- 
and Physicians,  Lawyers,  Clergymen,  Editors,  and 
others,  now  using  it.  Send  for  illustrated  circular, 
forty  engravings,  no  charge.  Prof.  D.  L.  Dowd, 
Physical  and  Vocal  Culture,  9  E.  14th  St.,  New  York. 


FREE 


Sample  Or.  X.  8T0MB*S  BBOXCHIAL  WARBB. 

Low  Kates  to  Preachers  and  Teachers.  Agenti> 
Wanted.  8T0BB  ■JUMCIBXCO.,  Q«to«jt  Ultaels.  6-6 


CHOICE  HOLIDAY  GIFT. 

Good  Books  In  Good  Form. 

I%rat  Series:  JTaur  Numbers  of  the 
Franklin  Square  Song  Collec- 
tion Bound  together  in  One 
Volume,  Price,  $3.00. 

The  suggestion  has  come 
from  many  quarters  that  the 
several  numbers  of  the  Frank- 
lin Square  Song  CoUeAion 
should  be  put  together  into  one 
volume  for  greater  convenience 
in  using  these  books.  We  have 
accordingly  bound  together — 
as  the  "First  Series"— the  first 
Four  Numbers  of  the  Song  Col- 
le<5lion,  makijig  a  very  substan- 
tial and  attra<5live  book  in  hand- 
some cloth  binding,  which  may 
be  ordered  through  your  Book- 
seller, or  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
postage  prepaid,  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  Xhree  Dol- 
lars^ by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

WEBSTER 

THE  BEST  INVESTMENT 

for  tho  Family,  the  School,  the  Professional  or 
Private  Library. 


Besides  matiyother  T»laable  features,  itcomprises 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Language 

containing  118,000Words  and  3000  EngraTlngs, 

A  Dictionary  of  Biograohy 

,    giring  facts  about  nearly  10,000  Noted  Personp, 

A  Dictionary  of  Geograohy 

locating  and  briefly  describing  25,000  Places, 

A  Dictionary  of  Fiction 

found  only  In  Webster's  Unabridged, 

All  in  One  Boole. 

8OOO  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Illus- 
trations than  any  other  Amerioan  Dictionary. 

WEBSTER  IS  THE  STAHD  ARD 

Authority  in  the  Gov't  Printing  Office,  and  with 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  It  Is  recommended 
by  the  SUte  Sup'ts  of  Schools  of  36  SUtes,  and 
byleadingColIegePres'tsof  the  U.S. and  Canada. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.    Pamphlet  free. 
G.  k  C.  MERRlAM  A  CO.,  Pub'rs,  Springfield,  Masa 

SBND  POaXAI^  CARD 

For  full  contents  of  the  Five  Numbers'  of  the  Fxmi&kllii 
Sqwaure  8on«  Colloctlon,  xooo  favorite  Songs  and  Hymns. 
HARPKR  4b  BROTHSR8,  Hew  Tork. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

History  aod  Consiiiuiion  of  the  llDiied  States, 

By  Prof.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 
This  is  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying.  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  biin^  out  hctt 
not  contained  inordinary  school  Histories, interesting 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger  Histories 
within  Uieir  reach.  The  book  is  a  small  i6mo,  in 
full  doth.    25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

INTHB 


FONDAMENTAL  HULES.  OF  AHITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
board Exercises,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  erery-day  practical  life, 
and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of  form.  Two 
"litions  are  published,  designated  as  ''With  Answers," 
and  "Without  Answers,"  boimd  handsomely  in  doth. 
25  cents.  

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING. 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 
SimU  N^rmmi  ScK^i,  MOUrtpitU,  Pnmm, 
Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  prindples  of  ordinary  book-keeping  and 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  must  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Prof.  Lytb's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  or- 
dinary teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble Entiy  accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  S4  cents. 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set. 


BROOKS'S 


||at^emaHea[  ||rorSs. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  to 
an  intelligent  Teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  They  are  acknowledged 
to  excels  all  others,  before  the  Educational  public. 

The  Arithmetics  indude  two  series,— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  ia 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  tanght  to 
gether: 


UbIob  PrlBUuy  ArttliBMtto JU«Sfc 

CbIoa  Comptoto  ArttluMtto Mcti. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
devdopingthe  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indii^ensable  in  every  schooL  In  both  series  the 
practical  nature  oi  the  Topics  and  Problems,  adapted 
as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  every-day  businessas  piac- 
ticed  in  all  shops,  stores,  counti]ig.rooms,  banks,  etc, 
render  their  use  indispensable  preparation  for  I 
life.    Price  as  follows : 


Brooks's  Hew  PHmary  ArltluMetie. 
Brooks's  Elen&enteiy  AritMaMUo.... 
Bxooks's  New  Hental  ArltMm«Uo. . . . 
Bxooks's  Sew  WHttea  Arltlunetlo.. 


.5114 

.41  < 

.314 


In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared,— 

Hli^lier  ArlU&metle,  fur  use  ia  colleges,  etc %VS% 

Brooks's  Alc(ebr»9  cempletie 14IS 

Brooks's  Ctoometey  and  TrIgoBonMtry LM 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  woiks 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooks's  PkUosopky  of  Arlt 
Brooks's  Mental  PhUosopky- 
Brooks's  Hetkods  of  T—oktng 


\JU 


The  UnderHgned  are  also  Publishers  of  many  other  Valuable  Ed- 
catianal  Works,  among  which  are,— 


WESTLAKE'S  C.  S.  LITERATUREi  50  ct>. 
WESTLAKE'S  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS,  84  cts. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  Bnishing  term 
in  schooL 

LYTE'8  SCHOOL  SONQ  BOOK.  40  cts. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 
a  full  selection  of  songs. 
MONTGOMERY'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 
Indaded  in  Primaiy  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
mar Sdiool  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 


FEWSMITHS  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR,  3!  c& 
FEWSMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  y>cts. 
GRIFFIN'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  ^.«5. 
New  Edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  apfiii- 
cations  of  electricity,  units  of  measurements,  ftc 
PETERSON'S  SCIENCE.^o«li«ml^.n. 
SHEPPARD'S  U.   S.  CONSTITUTION.  «3  <  ' 

11.05. 
PSLTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS.  Pwict of «!!•»• 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY, 

(LATB  SO'WSR,  POTTS  *  CO.) 

No.  680  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADBLPHIA. 


-i 


Original^  Simple^  Natural,  Comprehensive ^  Educational  and  helpful  entirely  apart  from 
the  memory  phase  of  tlie  subject,  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 

Sbe&5'6  IRatural  /Remote  /fcetbo^ 

Practical  In  Ito  applications.       Honest  In  Its  Claims. 

Simple  In  Its  Principles.  Correspondence  Classes. 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  OF  MEMORY  TRAINING. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  Containing  Opinions  of  Leading  Educators. 

SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY  CDLTDRE,  k  West  14th  St,  HEW  TOBK  CITY. 

STICKNET'S   READERS. 

INTBOnUCTOBY  TO  CLASSICS  FOB  CHILDBEN. 

fHESE  books  are  FIRST  OF  ALIi,  RBADERS.  The  aim  of  the  manual  of  arithmetic  is  to  teach 
arithmetic  and  develop  the  taste  for  mathematics ;  the  aim  of  the  reading-book  is  to  create  good  readers 
and  increase  the  power  and  pleasure  of  gaining  knowledge  and  culture  from  books. 

2.  The  MAXIMUM  RATB  OF  PROORBS8  in  learning  to  read  is  secured  by  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  and  by  the  use  of  bright,  spirited,  narrative  prose,  in  conversational  style,  and  the  ballad  and 
lyric  poetry,  in  which  our  literature  is  so  rich. 

3.  THB  SBLBOTIONS  are  wholesome  in  tone  and  well  written.  They  compass  in  great  variety 
the  different  fields  of  learning^ 

4.  READING  MATERIAL.  The  series  contains  an  unusually  large  amount  of  true  reading  ma- 
terial ;  and  children  learn  to  read  by  reading. 

5.  Each  volume  contains  SELECTIONS  FOR  MEMORIZING,  the  so-called  *|Memory  Gems,'* 
and  the  series  as  a  whole  includes  a  more  full  and  comprehensive  collection  of  literary  specimens  than  is  to 
be  gathered  from  any  other. 

6.  PENMANSHIP.  The  examples  of  script  are  the  best  that  could  be  obtained.  Under  the  titles 
of  "How  Vio  learned  to  Write,"  in  the  Second  Reader,  and  "Talcs  out  of  School,"  in  the  higher  ones,  a 
series  of  lessons  covers  all  the  ordinary  uses  and  needs  of  penmanship. 

7.  Attention  is  called  to  a  feature  common  to  all  other  lines  of  study,  but  new  to  readers.  It  is  the  use 
of  READING  REVIEWS  in  the  Fourth  Reader. 

8.  Occasional  SONGS  have  been  introduced  in  the  lower  books. 

9.  The  main  reliance  for  LANGUAGE  CULTURE  is  the  superiority  of  the  models  presented 
and  the  livingness  of  the^style  of  reading.  But,  in  addition,  each  lesson  is  followed  by  a  language  exercise 
growing  naturally  out  of  it,  and  words  newly  introduced,  or  less  familiar  than  others,  are  placed  at  the  head 
of  each  lesson,  for  exercise  in  pronunciation,  enunciation,  spelling,  or  writing.  In  the  higher  books,  words 
and  idioms  are  defined  in  simple  language  according  to  their  use  in  the  lesson. 

HI. :    They  have  found  iavor  with  our  teachen  and  pipils-froin  the  fint. 
>r  intended  them  to  be,  ar  natural  and  beautiful  as  childhood  itaeli.    They 


A.  R.  SABIN,  Asnttant  Supt.  School*,  Oiieago,  ^. 
To  me  the  books  seem  to  be  just  what  the  gifted  author 
deserve  the  greatest  success. 


A  FIRST  'RKADIVM,{including  primer  teork)  34  ecBta.  1  Introduction  Price. 

A  SBCOHD  RBADRB,                                 .    3«      „         f  a           « 

A  THIRD  RBADKR        .           .           •         40      «          (  u           u 

A  FOURTH  READBR                               .   50      «<         J  «           m 


5  ecnta* 

10      u 

)0  M 


Exchange 
Allowance 


FIRST  WEEKS  AT  SCHOOL,  12  cents.  STICKNEY'S  CLASSIC  PRIMER.  20  cents. 

GUIVIV    &   COM:i»-A.:NTf,  Pnblisliers, 

BOSTON,  NEW  TOBK  AND  CHICAGO.  ii->t 


MUS/C  AT  SIGHT. 

The  great  ''Round  Note"  Singing  Book,  for  teachers  who 
desire  to  introduce  Music  into  their  Schools.  Simple,  thorough, 
and  attractive.  Single  copies,  postpaid,  50  cents ;  oy  express, 
l5.ooperdosen. 

CnllPC  9  PI  CCC  For  the  Sahoolroom,  Singing 
OUnilO  a  ULttO  Class,  Seminaries, ftc.  A  64- 
page,  well  bound  Song  Supplement  to  "Music  at  Sight,"  iuued 
October  i^th,  1888.  By  mail,  prepaid,  single  copy,  15  cents; 
fx  .80  per  dozen. 

J.  H.  KURZENKNABE  &  SONS,  Harrisbuko,  Pa. 


I 


PARIS 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 


Bel  Is  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Ghorebes. 

'  »hools,  Fire  Alarms,Faniis,  •!«•   FULLY 

▲BBAimU).   Catalogue  smiFrea. 

VANDUZEN  A  TIFT.  CiaoiaMll,  O 


gPEGIAIi 
TEACHER'S    EXCURSION 

EUROPE 

-AND  THE- 

WOBLD'S  EXPOSITION,  visiting 

Engluil.  Fruei,  Qinuiy,  tke  Rhine,  Belglm 

null  HOllUdi  Finest  line  of  Steamers 
crossing  the  Atlantic.  All  travel  and 
hotels  FIRST-CLASS.  LOW  RATES. 
Rooms  are  Being  Rapidly  Taken. 
Send  for  circular,  free. 

E.  TOURJEE, 

Franklin  8q.,  Boston,  Ma^a. 
1 


^JUST   PUBLISHED. 

Evans'  MemDry  Training 

A  Oomplete  and  Praotical  System  easily  aoquired,  for  developing  and  oon- 
flrminff  the  memory,  arranged  in  lessons  and  adapted 
to  every  variety  of  subjects. 

BT  WILLIAM  L.  EYAHS,  H.  A.,  (GLASC.) 


lamo.,  clotli.  4{"3i-    ^5  pases*  -<Hi-  Price,  i.a5« 

It  is  the  work  of  a  practical  teacher,  and  contains  everything  of  value  known  on 
the  subject  Theory,  practice  and  teaching  run  side  by  side.  No  trace  of  mem- 
ories. Mind  wandering  treated,  attention  developed,  faculty  in  conversation  acquir- 
ed. "It  is  by  all  odds  the  most  philosophical  and  practical  work  on  memory." — 
Prof.  Austin  of  Rutgers  College. 


utnam's  llemeiitari]  f sycliologj] ; 

Or  First  Principles  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  for 

High  Schools,  normal,  and  other  Secondary 

Schools,  and  for  Private  Study. 

By  DANIEL  PUTNAM,  M.  A.,  Professor  in  Michigan  State  Normal  SchooL 

234  pages.    12xno.,  clotli;    Price  for  Examination,  90  cents. 

(Blank  pages  are  inserted  between  pages  for  annotations.) 


This  book  aims  to  consolidate  into  one  volume  the  two  branches  of  this  science 
for  the  benefit  of  an  already  over-crowded  curriculum  in  answer  to  the  demand  for 
mental  and  moral  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  Prof.  Putnam  is  well  fitted  for 
the  task,  and  has  produced  a  book  which  will  be  approved. 

RENEWED  MENTION  IS  ALSO  MADE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING: 

PEA  BODY'S  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

By  Atidrew  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  LL.  D„  $  .00 
y A  NETS'  ELEMENTS  OF  MORALS, 

By  M.  (Paul  Janet,  translated  by  Mrs.  Prof.  Corson,    i.oo 
CHAMPLIN'S  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

By  y.  T.  Champlin,    D.  D.    ,00 
CHAMPLINS  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

By  y.  T.  Champlin,  D.  D.    .00 
WATTS  ON  THE  MIND,  Edited  by  Prof.  S.H.  Fellowes,    .go 

BUTLER'S  ANALOGY,  Hobart's  Analysis,  West's  edition,    .75 

Copies  of  any  of  the  above  books  submitted  for  examination  by  mail  post  paid  on 
receipt  of  price,  subject  to  return  if  not  adopted,  by  the  publishers, 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

Ill  and  113  William  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
9  Somerset  Street,  BOSTON. 


A  BOOK  FOR  THE  TIMES!  —  LOW  PRICE !  —  QUICK  SALES ! 

Assents  Coin  money  ipritli  tltis  B€»ok,  Because  it  in  'Wliat  KTerjlYody 
^Wanto,  and  Sella  at  a  Price  tliat  BTcrybodj  Can  Paj. 

PROHIMTION 

OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC, 

By  REY.  S.  M.  YERNON,  D.  D. 

Affents  are  now  having  extraordinary  suooeas  with  this  book  because  The  Oampaifirn  fo^ 
Prohibition  has  reached  the  most  active  and  aggressive  period  in  the  history  of  the  cause.  Its  friends, 
and  the  friends  of  humanity,  have  never  been  more  in  earnest  nor  fuller  of  encouragement.  At  such  an  hour 
the  coming  of  a  orisp,  orlfirinal  and  vifiTOrous  volume,  like  this  one  by  Dr.  Vernon,  is  welcomed  by 
every  friend  of  the  cause,  and  agents  have  only  to  show  the  book  to  secure  orders. 

The  distinguished  ai^thor  takes  high  ground  on  the  burning  question  of  Prohibition,  yet  handles  his 
subject  with  such  ability  and  fairness  as  to  impress  every  candid  reader,  and  leave  no  room  for  escape  from 
his  conclusions.     His  method  and  style  are  quite  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  have  all  the  charm  of  novelty. 

THE  "COME-LET-US-REASON-TOGETHER*' 

spirit  pervades  the  volume.  He  indulges  in  no  loose  assertions,  harsh  epithets,  nor  equivocal  figures,  but, 
eschewing  antagonisms,  brings  his  subject  down  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  even  ''our  friends  the 
enemy/'  by  a  clear  statement  of  principles  and  propositions,  a  marshalling  of  startling  facts  in  mas- 
terly and  surprisinfiT  forms,  and  the  employment  of  a  logic  which  bears  irresistibly  toward  conviction. 

No  work  upon  this  all  important  and  ever  urgent  subject  could  be  better  adapted  to  the  end  in 
view.  It  is  so  frank  and  earnest,  so  clear,  cogent  and  convincing,  so  brief,  sprightly  and  piquant,  as  to  invite 
universal  reading  and  prove  as  delightful  and  profitable  to  opponent  as  to  friend.  It  will  secure  a  hearing  for 
the  cause  where  other  efforts  fail,  because  it  is  aglow  with  vivid  pictures  of  the  P0IS0N017S»  BUOHTINO 
MONSTER)  brim-full  of  ringing  facts,  sparkling  with  sterling  truths  and  dispassionate  in  its  tone  and  style. 

THE    AUTHOR'S    STATEMENT 

of  the  ca4Se  is  lucid  and  eloquent.  It  fixes  his  high  plane  of  argument,  and  is  followed  logically  by  a 
Scientific  Demonstration  of  the  Doctrine  of  Prohibition.  Then  follows  the  common  sense  iriew 
of  the  problem,  backed  up  by  a  Logrical  Consideration  of  the  great  subject.  The  question  of 
"Biffhts"  is  reached  and  exhausted. 

The  Moral  Rlsht  to  Prohibit ;    The  Lesal  Riffht  to  Prohibit ; 
The  IndiYidnal  Riffht  Involved, 

concerning  which  the  author  is  strikingly  original,  forcible  and  at  his  best.  Then  comes  a  masterly  review 
of  the  two  ethical  problems,  Beformation  by  Means  of  Law,  and  Moral  and  Legral  Suasion, 
which  the  enemy  set  so  much  store  by.  Following  these  are  investigations  of  the  Character  of  the  Liquor 
Traffic,  and  of  the  License  System  and  Laws. 

WILL  PROHIBITION  PROHIBIT? 

Political  Temperance  ;  The  Prohibition  Party ;  these  three  momentous  themes  constitute  as 
many  of  the  author's  brightest  chapters.  His  Grouping  of  All  the  Prohibition  Forces  is  a  powerful 
argument  for  the  future  of  the  cause  and  a  source  of  inspiration  for  its  friends.  The  work  fittingly  closes  with 
the  judicial  query,  <<And  now,  wbat  has  the  Prisoner  to  say  why  Sentence  should  not  be  passed 
upon  him  I "  which  is  a  chapter  full  of  dramatic  energy  and  solemn  protest. 

The  work  stands  out  as  one  of  the  ablest,  fairest  and  most  satisfactory  contributions  ever  made  to  The 
Grand  Cause  of  Prohibition.  It  is  printed  from  clear  type,  upon  good  paper,  contains  224  pages,  and  is 
furnished  at  the  following  popular  prices : 

HAHDSOMB  PAPBR  OOVBR8,  30  CBNT9.    CLOTH,  91.00. 

The  Afifent's  Outfit  consists  of  a  sample  copy  of  either  or  both  styles,  which  we  will  send  by  mail 
postage  paid  on  receipt  of  above  prices  less  the  Afi^ent's  Commission.  Agents  can  take  orders 
for  this  book  alone  or  in  connection  with  any  other  work.  The  outfit  is  light,  easily  carried,  costs  only  a  trifle, 
the  commission  is  large,  the  sales  inunense,  and  agents  often  make  more  with  it  than  on  large  books.  Every 
agent  should  order  an  outfit  at  once.  We  allow  agents  a  commission  of  one-half,  making  the  prices  tO 
asrents  16  cents  for  i>aper,  and  50  cents  for  cloth  binding. 

P.  Vr.  ZISaiiER  &  CO.P  PubUshers. 

720  Chestnut  Street,  PHILAnELrHIA,  PA. 
523  Market  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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SIZ  THOUSAND  SETS  THUS  FAB  ^BINTZS. 

IHE  ItANCASTEB  PCHOOL  POTTOES. 

New  Plates.— Printed  on  Botli  Sides.— New  Type. 

«ECORATE  your  School-Room :  Nothing  can  bo  too  good  for  it.  A  school  ofi&cer  in  a  Ute  report,  naiei 
^**  a  contrast  as  foUows:  "  Many  of  our  School-Rooms  arc  decorated  with  engravings,  mottoes,  etc,  but, 
in  one  township  visited,  nothing  but  dirt  and  chalk-marks  were  found  upon  the  dingy  walls.!'  The  vcxybeR 
Decoration,  for  the  money,  is  a  good  set  of  Mottoes,  and  the  •«  Lancaster  Mottoes*'  are  everywhere  approved. 

TWELVE  CARDS.  8x14  INCHES.1I  PRINTED  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

BMt  Tioted  e-ply  Card.    Color».-«almon  and  Gre«n.    Best  Card  Ink  Used.    Blaok  Type,  Bold  and  At«»afltt««. 
Bead  with  £aM  aoroM  a  Large  Sehool^Boom.    Appropriate  for  «i«*«h« v  .Sol&ooli  as  well  as  Day-S^oola. 

THESE  MOTTOES  have  been  heartily  approved  wherever  seen.  A*  a  mere  attr^ciivc  leature  of  the  School-Room,  ihey  are  %Porch  tbr 
price  at  which  they  are  advertised ;  while  their  influence  upon  the  mind  of  many  a  pupil  cannot  be  otherwise  than  good.  Ther  st 
on  th«  finest  extra-caJendered  6-ply  "  Railroad "^t not  China)  board,  the  best  of  its  kind  manufactured.  The  only  ccdors  iscd  are 
Salmon  and  Green---half  of  each  set  being  salmon  and  the  remaining  half  green— these  colors  contrasting  agreeably  with  the  deep  hbtk 
of  the  Mottoes.  They  are  printed  ON  BOTH  SIDES— thus  making  one  fct  cauivalent  to  two— so  that  they  mav  be  turned,  as  doucd.  le 
afford  variety  on  the  walls  of  the  School-Room  or  to  impress  more  deeply  some  lesson  in  morals  or  conduct.  They  are  of  such  sise  <<xu 
inches),  as  to  look  well  when  hung,  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  large  lor  convenience  in  mailing.  j|9*Sent  post-paid,  securely  cavcbpol 
on  receipt  of  $i.  zo,  or  by  express,  when  several  sets  are  desired  by  the  school  officers  of  a  district,  at  |i.oo  per  set. 

TEORTY   MOTTOES   AND   THE   LORD'S   PRAYER. 

THOU  ODD  8BE8T  MB.  Rbvrrsb:  Be  Polite.  Strive  to  Please.  9.— Never  Forget  that  God  Is  Rnline.  Kbtose: 
•<  With  Malice  toward  None,  With  Charity  for  All.  Bova,  Don't  be  Mean.  3.— Be  Kind  to  One  Another.  Kxvns; 
Always  be  "  On  Time."  No  Idlers  Here.  4.-1110  Qolden  Rule:  Do  unto  Others  as  You  would  have  Others  do  ante  Tea. 
Rbvbrsb:  Our  Life  is  Whet  We  Make  It.  5.— The  School  Tax  is  the  Best  Tax.  Rbvbksb:  Lost  Time  is  Never  Poe^ 
Again.  6.— Know  When  to  be  Silent :  Know  What  to  Pear.  Kbvbrsb  :  "Think  and  Thank.  **  ••  We  May  Reach  the  Hoose  e( 
Never,  Through  the  Street  of  By-and-By."  7.— Speak  the  Truth.  No  Lie  Thrives..  Rbvbrsb:  Do  One  Thing  at  a  Tiac 
and  that  Well.  8.— Do  Right.  Have  Paith  in  God.  Kbvbrsr:  Who  Does  the  Best  He  Can  Does  Well  Jicts  Nobly.  Aiwek 
Do  No  More,  o.— Boysl  Just  do  all  the  Good  you  can,  and  don't  Make  any  Puss  about  it^-^CAarlts  DickenjT  .^MriTlti- 
vbrsb:  Be  Glad:  It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  be  glad,  Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  tO  God.— Treiv  In^eicw.  10.— God  Bkas  0« 
School.  Rbvbrsb:  A  Silent  worker  is  better  than  a  Noisy  Talker,  xi.— No  Bad  Thoughts.  Keep  Yonr  Sonl  deas. 
Kbvbrsb:  Lost!  Ten  Golden  Minutes,  Each  Studded  with  Sixty  Diamond  Seconds.  12.— The  Lord's  Prayer.  Kbvosi: 
Chewing,  Smoking,  Lying,  Drinking,  Swearing :  Boys,  they  Cost  too  Much  I  [Choice  Extracts  as  Sub-Mottoes.] 

"  These  Mottoes  a  Qrand  St— Needed  Everywliere— Will  Sell  Wherever  Seen.'' 
County  Superintendents  Recommend  Them. 

Jeachers  think  them  the  pest  and  Cheapest  JVottoes  published. 

From  educational  JOURNAT^.^**  Every  one  knows  how  a  familiar  maxim  or  precept  of  childhood  may  be  stzengthened  wnk 
yean  until  it  becomes  a  rule  of  action,  an  element  of  character  through  after-life.  These  mottoes  kept  before  the  eye  of  the  dbM 
would  continually  remind  him  of  nobfe  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  point  the  way  to  a  better  life.  They  are  printed  on  lieavy  aarf 
finely-colored  card-board,  8x14  inches  in  size,  in  prominent  and  tastefully-arranged  letters.  Besides  their  moral  influence  iipoa  eke 
pupils,  they  would  be  ornamental  in  any  school-room.''—'*  The  Mottoes  are  excellent,  and  would  be  ornamental  and  usefiil  in  every  scfaogi- 
room.  A  set  consists  of  twelve  heavy,  tinted  cvds,  printed  on  both  sides."— ^'  These  Mottoes  are  printed  in  laiige  type.  They  are  sA 
good,  and  we  have  no  doubt  their  silent  influence  is  felt  in  the  school-room."—"  Much  good  may  be  done,  and  lastixie  impressions  made  br 
hanging  appropriate  mottoes  upon  the  walls  of  the  school-room.  We  know  of  none  better  or  cheaper  than  the  Lancaster  Mottoes.'*— 
*'  They  su«  upon  heavy  6-ply  card-board,  printed  on  both  sides,  and  can  be  read  with  ease  across  a  large  school-room." 

FROM  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TEACHERS.^"!  like  the  style  and  sentiment  of  the  Mottoes,  and  would  be  riad  co  Lwrv 
that  they  were  in  every  school-room.  They  are  valuable  decorations,  for  they  not  only  ornament  a  room,  but,  in  the  hands  of  alive  tevihcr. 
many  lessons  in  morals  may  be  taught,      i  have  always  found  them  of  good  service  to  me  in  stimulating  my  pupib  to  acquire  kaovla^c 
and  love  virtue.     Try  tktm.  Teacher*  ^American  Youth.."— -''l  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  teachers  The  Lancaster  Sdnol 
Mottoes.    They  undoubtedly  have  a  bendRcial  influence  on  the  young  mind,  and  every  school  should  have  its  set,  it  being  as  noch  the 
instruaor's  duty  to  teach  taste  and  order  as  arithmetic  and  grammar.     Most  of  our  schools  already  have  them."  — "  In  one  of  our  school- 
rooms yesterday  I  saw  a  set  of  the  Lancaster  School  Mottoes.      I  was  much  pleased  with  them,  and  think  they  should  be  in  every  adnoL" 
— '<They  contain  so  much  in  little,  so  well  expressed  and  exhibited,  that  I  wish  every  teacher  in  the  coimty  would  buy  and  nse  a  fiiUset  ef 
them."— ^' I  was  so  delighted  with  them  that  1  at  once  placed  them  in  our  Sunday-school  room.     They  arc  astonishingly  knr  in  pnoc 
attractive  in  appearance,  and  appropriate  in  sentiment.    They  should  be  on  the  walls  of  every  school-room  in  the  land — ^necd  only  10  be 
seen  to  secure  introduction." — "  We  would  not  be  without  them  for  three  times  their  cost— are  delighted  with  them  and  wish  that  vccoold 
persuade  every  teacher  in  the  county  to  get  them."— "I  find  these  Mottoes  in  the  school-room  an  incentive  to  effort." — '■  Please  Corwan]. 
oy  express,  nine  sets  for  the  schools  of  our  district.     We  regard  them  as  among  the  necessary  school  supplies."—"*  My  boys  and  girfe  have 
contributed  their  dollar  for  these  Mottoes  for  our  school-room.    Send  additional  set." — *'  Thev  have  been  hishly  recommended,  and  I  tarn 
have  them."^'  Have  seen  the  Lancaster  Mottoes,  and  must  have  a  set  to  decorate  my  school-room.     Think  they  will  be  of  great  nse  is 
me." — "When  the  question  was  asked  before  recess  to-day,  *How  many  want  the  Mottoes?'  every  hand  was  up.     Their  narklhig  eye 
attested  their  interest." — "  Please  send  me  a  set  of  The  Lancasto'  Mottoes.    They  are  the  most  appropriate  I  have  seen,  ana  I  want  tbca 
for  my  school." — "Yesterday  morning  I  proposed  to  the  tioys  and  girls  that  we  send  for  The  Lancaster  Mottoes  to  make  our  school-roaa 
look  more  like  'living,'  as  one  of  the  scholars  expressed  it.     Enclosed  find  price  of  the  Mottoes,  which  we  hope  to  have  soon,  as  the  yom^ 
foDcs  are  impatient  to  see  them."  — '*  Please  find  inclosed  amount  for  set  of  Lancaster  School  Mottoes  fiom  a  teacher  who  introduces  then 
into  every  school  where  opportunity  offers." — "Our  schools  here  are  graded.    Two  of  our  teachers  have  ordered  mottoes  for  their  rooas. 
One  of  them  has  The  Lancaster  Mottoes,  another  a  different  set.     I  very  much  prefer '  The  Lancaster.'  "—^  My  boys  are  looking  ibr  tbea. 
They  order  them  of  their  own  accord."—"  My  pupils  contribute  the  money  to  pay  for  the  set  herein  ordered.    Xast  yeau- 1  was  teaching  is 
an  adjoining  county,  and  furnished  the  school  mottoes  in  the  same  manner.    My  pupils  were  delighted  with  them.     Such  things  as  tboe 
are  needed  to  make  our  country  schools  inviting.     No  need  of  a  compulsory  law  if  teachers  make  the  schools  home-like  and  attraaive."— 
"  1  have  heard  these  mottoes  very  highly  spoken  of,  and  have  concluded  to  try  them  myself."—"  Hearing  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes » 
highly  recommended,  and,  thinking  them  superior  to  those  I  can  purchase  at  a  book-store,  I  have  resolved  to  have  them  for  my  school- 
room."—Miss  Abby  S.  Hinckley  writes  from  Parkcrsbuiig,  West  Virginia:  "  Please  send  me  a  set  of  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes,  vhkii 
I  see  advertised  in  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.    Our  school  is  so  enthusiastic  over  the  description  of  these  cheap  and  beaitftJat 
mottoes,  that  the  children  are  impatient  for  the  mails  to  go  and  return.    Send  them  as  soon  as  possible.'  —Miss  Lizzie  Hinckley,  of  Piifc- 
ersburg,  writes  a  few  days  later:     "  I  had  the  pleasure,  last  week,  of  examining  a  set  of  mottoes  which  my  sister  has  just  received  for  fcff 
school,  and  wish  to  have  a  set  for  my  own  school  immediately.    Enclosed  please  find  |i.  10,  for  which  forward  a  set  to  my  address."— Mis 
K.  E.  Smith,  also  of  Parkeraburg,  writes :  "  I  have  just  seen  some  school  cards  in  Miss  Hinckley's  room,  which  I  like  very  much.    Pfcpst 
send  me  also  a  set  by  return  of  mail."    So  of  others;  but  space  will  not  permit  further  extracts. 

Sent  post-paid*  to  any  acldresfli,  on  receipt  of  #i.io.   Xhey  are  pnt  np  In  lieaTF  en* 
▼elopes  of  aianlUa  paper,  so  as  to  secure  tbem  from  rons b  nsa^e  In  tlie  malls. 

Address  J.  P.  McCASKBY,  I^ncaster,  Twu 


A  NEW  LIFE  OF  PESTALOZZI. 

Pestmlossl  t  lilf  Aim  »Bd  'Work*    By  Bakon  db  Guimps.    Translated  by  Margaret  Cuthbertson 
Crombie.    xamo.  pp.  336.    Price  $1.50. 
/CSV  Of  the  Enslish  Edition,  the  Ttack^rs'  Aid  says^  Feb.  a,  x88o : 

^^/  It  is  a  book  that  demands  a  deep  and  earnest  perusal. . .  .in  tne  appendix  we  find  an  extremely  valuable 

*/87  V^^     ^Mries  of  notes,  bic^graphical,  literary  and  classical,  pertaining  to  and  elucidating  the  bearing  of  persons  men- 
'***— — "'^        'tioned  in  the  text. 
The  London  SckcolmasUr  says,  Feb.  16, 1889  - 

The  woric  Is  a  timely  reminder  of  how  far  we  have  strayed  in  following  the  deity  of ''examinations/'  which  should  have  been 
kept  in  its  place  as  the  handmaiden  of  education.    We  should  like  to  see  this  traoitlation  of  Baron  De  Guimps'  work  placed  on  the 


list  of  the  Fr6bel  Society,  as  well  as  in  the  libraryof  elementary  teachers. 

"  t^^t\km  Avtomocimplijr  0/  Froebel  will  be  ready  May  x. 

€VW.  BARDKBH,  Piabllalker,  Sjmeiuw,  N.  T. 


Sent  post>paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


^P^Vf  ^^^  shall  I  register  with  you,  is  a  frequent  Question.    Our  reply  is  always,  "As  nearly  as  possible  to  Jan.  z, 
VY  AJBlJM    positions  heginning  in  September.''    Tne  longer  we  conduct  the  Agency  business,  the  more  anxious  w 
find  out  all  we  can  as  to  the  aualifications  of  a  teacher  before  recommending  him.    We  are  sometiqucs  asked,  shall  I  regisi 
I  want  a  placet    Why,  certainly.  QTT  ATT    T  S^^^'  ^  ^®  ^^^  ^^  "**^  ^"^^  *  correct  estimate  of  a  teacher's  power,  and 
«.  ^L  wJEIaaIjXJ  JL  we  depend  less  and  less  every  year  on  the  personal  impressions  or  a  teacher. 


for 
we  are  to 
[  register  before 


It  takes  us  a  long  while  to  get  to-  .^^____.,.^  _    ^ ^  , ^ ^ , 

unsupported  by  positive  evidence  as  to  what  ne  has  done  in  the  past.  W*  don*t  HJuUmaJU  mutmk^t,  and  when  teachers  regis* 
ter  we  try  to  kn^  where  It  is  safe  to  put  them.  The  name  of  every  T)  Vp  TCTnTT)  ferent  classified  lists  for  ready  and 
teacher  on  our  list  is  entered  a  dosen  different  times  in  as  many  dif-  XvAvTAld  X  JliJCv  sure  reference.  This  takes  time,  and 
we;want  your  name  as  soon  as  possible.  Two  dollars  is  not  a  heavy  tax  for  assurancethat  if  any  place  suitable  for  you,  is  open 
to  you,  yon  will  be  sure  to  know  of  it  and  have  opportunity  to  try  for  it.    To  how  many  have  we  had  TTTTfflTT  TTOTT  0 

to  say,  "If  you  had  only  reaistered  last  week !"    So  we  say,  regbter  now,  and  we  %iriJl    W  *  A  A    X  v  U    £ 

do  our  best  for  you.    Your  interest  and  ours  are  identical. 

9-xyr  THB  8CHOOI.  BUL1.BTI1I  AOBHOT,  fljrrmeiiM,  H.  T. 


tm\ 


PERFECT  MUSIC  BOOKS 

for  CH01R8»  for  CI.A881ES,  for  OOlWBimOBrS,  are 

perhaps  impossible— but  DITSON  &  GO'S  matchless  books 
are  Jiist  on  t^m  line* 

Emerson's  Easy  Anthems,  t^i'tlT^n 

number-Kiuite  new— give  about  one  for  each  Sunday  in  the 
year,  and  are  fiill  of  grace  and  bmuty. 

Song  Harmony,  lSoti;?^lSl^^^: 

book  for  Mnying  CImmm,  perhaps  the  best  of  a  k>ng 
series  of  books  by  the  same  author. 

TheGraded  Sinking  School,  ^tSty^S. 

F.  Hodges,  Is  a  sensible,  practical  method,  by  a  very  sen- 
sible, practical  teacher,  and  is  folly  furnished  with  good 
malntial  for  successfiU  work. 

JehcvaKs  Praise,  '^^^.^.'tD^k^i. 

Music  Book,  with  a  large  number  of  Anthems  and  Tunes 
for  chours,  also  Glees,  Part-Songs,  and  a  multitude  of  me- 
lodious exercises  for  classes. 

TempU  Chimes,  '^iii^^^^.l^^Sr^ 

ytry  superior  collection  of  new  Gospel  Songs,  of  Hymns 
and  Tunes. 

Praise  in  Song,  t^kt^iK'^Jn^iiX 

School  and  Praise  hook,  foil  of  uncommonly  good  music 
and  hymns.    A  very  "perfcct"  book  for  vestry  singing. 

Any  book  maUed  Iter  retail  price* 

OUver  JDitsan  A  C0.9  Boston, 

C.  H.  DmoN  &  Co.,  867  Broadway,  New  York. 

TO  DIRECTORS  AND  TEACHERS. 

If  you  want  good  teachers  for  any  position,  free  of  chaiige,  or, 
u  you  desire  to  enrol  in  a  Bnreaa«  aiding  svccbssful  tbach- 
ns  om.T,  and  centrally  located,  address, 

KBTflTONE  EDVCATIONAI*  BtTRBAV, 

F.  H.  SHAW,  Sbcxstary, 
">-«  KOBTH  SA8T,  PKKK'i. 


1000 


SONGS  0  HYINNS 


<*>— i^-S-i» 


Five  Books,  $2JiO 


The  First  numbers  of  the  "  Frankun  Squars  Sono 
CoLLBCTiON  "  are  so  full  and  embrace  so  many  of  the 
gems  of  sons  in  our  language,  that  we  thought  the  field 
well-nigh  exnausted,  but  the  numbers  thai  followed  have 
agreeablv  undeceived  us.  Such  collections  cannot  but 
elevate  the  standard  of  public  taste.  They  Inculcate  also 
a  love  for  ballad  music— the  sweetest  and  moat  deligbtfol 
music  In  the  world.  1  he  cultured  student  of  melody  and 
harmony  may  indeed  find  his  highest  enjoyment  in  the 
compositions  of  the  great  tone-masters,  but  the  song- 
writers must  ever  be  the  delight  of  the  people.  In  our 
memory  are  treasured  songs  that  we  would  not  exchange 
for  the  sublimest  compositions  of  Bach.  Not  a  few  of 
these  are  found  in  the  "  Franklin  Square"  numbers  which 
we  regard  the  best  popular  collection  of  Songs  in  exist- 
ence.— LamcatUr  lirm  Era. 

No  page  is  turned  in  any  one  of  the  Five  Numbers,  to 
complete  any  song  or  hymn  found  in  the 

FbAVHLIV  J3QVABI  '^ 

jSom  coLucnov. 


(^ 


mJ^ 


The  five  numbers  are  uniform  In  size  (184  pefei>) 
price,  50  MbU  eaeh,  Cloth,  $1.00,  and  in  variety  and 
charaaer  of  contents.  Each  number  containing  aoo  Fav- 
orite Songs  and  Hymns  for  Schools  and  Homes,  Nursery 
and  Fireside.    Address  the  Publishers, 

HiiBPEB  A  BBOTHEJtS,  New  York. 


FREE 


Sample  Dr.  X.  STOirS  BBOHCHUL  WmsS. 
Low  Kates  to  Preaohers  and  Teachers.  Jlg«nti 
Wanted.  STOIB  HBDICUn  CO.,  ^alMr,  UUmIs-  6-« 


SUBSCRIPTIONS    TO 


The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 

BBGIN  QUABTBRL7  WITH  THB  ISSUES  FOR 

July,  Octob«r9  Janvarji  and  April  of  •acIl  yx. 


Tlie  New  Valumt  {38)  hegiiM  with  the  July  Ko.,  1889, 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

Hlstoi}  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

By  Prof.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 
This  is  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying.  Topics  in  Histonr,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  brin^  out  fiurts 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  Histories,  interesting 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  laiger  Histories 
within  Uieir  reach.  The  book  is  a  sniall  i6mo,  in 
lull  doth.    25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

INTHB 


FUiDAMEITAL  RULES  OF  ARiTHMETIC. 

By  Prop.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
board Exercises,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
on  Ari^metic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  erery-day  practical  life, 
and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of  form.  Two 
editions  are  published,  designated  as  "With  Answers," 
and  <<Without  Answers,"  bound  handsomely  in  doth. 
25  cents.  

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING. 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 
SlmU  lUnmal  School,  MiiUrnrilU,  Pmrn^ 
Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  prindplesof  ordinary  book-keeping  and 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  must  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Prop.  Lytb's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  or- 
dinary teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble Entry  accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84  cents. 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set 


BROOKS'S 


It  is  scarcdy  necessary  to  do  more  than  mentioii  lo 
an  intelligent  Teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  They  are  acknowledged 
to  excels  all  others,  before  the  Educational  public 

The  Arithmetics  indude  two  teriean  one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  axe  tsngfai  to 
gether: 

Union  PrlnMiy  AvitkaMtia JHcah 

Cnlon  Complete  AvttkmwUe MoISi 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Aiithmctie  in 
a  senarate  bookl  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
dev^oping  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknoiHedged 
to  beindi^nsable  in  every  sdiooL  In  both  sosesthe 
practical  nature  ot  the  Topics  and  PtoUems,  adapted 
as  they  are  to  the  needs  ot  every-day  bnonessas  prac- 
ticed in  all  shops,  stores,  conntiiig.roorns,  baaka»  clc^ 
render  their  use  indispensable  preparation  for  bnsinesB 
life.    Price  as  follows : 

Bsoolu'a  New  PrlnuuT  Airitkmotlo JUotk 

Broolu**  Klementenr  Avttlunotio «J  ola. 

Broolu»aN«wHontelArttknutte Slote. 

Broolu*a  New  WHtten  Airitlunette Mote. 

In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 

prepared,^ 

Htglfter  ArltlkmeUot  for  um  In  ooO«g«,  etc ^Ut 

Brooks's  Alcebim,  oemplete I«tt9 

Brooks's  Goometey  and  TiiconoaoteT !.•• 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  woila 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  indnding 

Brooks's  PkUosopk;r  oT  AvitknoUo 

Brooks's  Mentel  PkUosopk;r 

Brooks's  Methods  of  Teooktng 


Uie  Undersigned  are  also  JPublishers  of  many  other  Valuable  JBdr 
eaUonal  Works,  among  which  are,— 

WCtTLAKC't  C.  t.  LITCRATURC>  50  cts. 
WCSTLAKC't  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS,  84  cts. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  school. 

LYTE'S  SCHOOL  SONQ  BOOK*  40  ctt. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 
a  full  selection  of  songs. 
MONTGOMERY'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 
Induded  in  Primary  SerieS|  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
mar School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 


FEWSMITH'S  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR,  iffcte 
FEWSMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  9>cn. 
GRIFFIN'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. ^>«. 
New  Edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  a|ipft- 
cations  of  dectiicity,  units  of  meaaniementev  Ac 
PETERSON'S  SCIENCE»^oMnsBdii.sS. 
SHEPPARD'S  U.  S.  COMSTITUTIOM,  •$€m^mi 

I1.05. 
PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS.  Pir itt «f •  lls^  tef^ 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY. 

(I.ATB  SOWBRt  POTTS  *  CO.) 

No.  08O  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADBLPHIA. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

Hlstoi]!  and  Constitution  of  the  Dnitcil  States, 

By  Prof.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 
This  is  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  save  teach> 
ers  labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copjfing.  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  brin^  out  &ct8 
not  contained  inordinary  school  Histories, interesting 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  laiger  Histories 
within  Aeir  reach.  The  book  is  a  small  i6mo,  in 
fun  doth.    25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

IN  THE 


FOIDAMEITAL  RULES  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLK 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
board Exercises,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  erery-day  practical  life. 
and  are  exprcMed  in  every  variety  of  form.  Two 
editions  are  published,  designated  as  "With  Answers,'' 
and  '^Without  Answers,''  bound  handsomely  in  doth. 
25cenU.  ^_^ 

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING. 

By  Prof.  £.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 
StmU  Nmrmmi  Sck00i,  MUUmiiU,  Pmm^, 
Every  young  lady,as  well  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  book-keeping  and 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  som»  time  in 
their  lives  must  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Prof.  Lytb's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  or- 
dinary teaching,  makins  clea#both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble Entxy  accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is  hand- 
somdy  printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84  cents. 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set 


BROOKS'S 


||at^emaHea[  ^or$8. 


It  is  scarcdy  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  to 
an  intelligent  Teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Ph.  D. ,  etc.  They  are  acknowledged 
to  excels  all  othcn,  before  the  Educational  public. 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series,— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
^which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught  to- 
gether: 

UnloA  Primary  Arltlun«ti« SSetiu 

17  AloA  Comptoto  Arithmetlo tteta. 

The  Standard  Series  teAhes  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
developing  the  »>iinlri«g  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  school.  In  both  series  the 
practical  nature  ot  the  Topics  and  Problems,  adapted 
as  they  are  to  the  needs  ot  every -day  businessas  prac- 
ticed in  all  shops,  stores,  counting.rooms,  banks,  etc., 
render  their  use  indispensable  preparation  for  business 
life.    Price  as  follows : 


Brooka'a  New  Primary  Arttlunetlo. . 
Brooks's  BasnMBtarjr  Arltlunstlo.... 
Brooks's  New  Hental  Arttkmetlo. . . . 
Brooks's  New  Written  Aritlimetle.. 


..91«te. 
.4]etB. 
..aiets, 
..SOets. 


In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared, — 


.  1.M 


Hlf^er  Arltlunetlef  for  use  in  GoUeges,  etc. . 

Brooks's  Alcebra«  oompleka 

Brooks's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry, 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  induding 

Brooks's  PkUosopky  of  Arltkmetto. . . . 

Brooks's  Hental  PkUosopliy 

Brooks's  Methods  of  Teooklng 
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Ihe  Undersigned  are  also  JhiblUhers  of  many  other  Valuaible  Bd^ 
^  catianal  Works,  among  which  are,— 

FEW8MITH*  ILiMiHTARY  ORAM  MAR,  |lcts» 


WESTLAKt't  C.  t.  LITCRATURK*  50  cts. 
WESTLAKC'S  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS,  84  Cts. 

These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  school 

LYTE't  SCHOOL  tONQ  BOOKi  40  ctt. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 
a  full  sdection  of  songs. 
MONTGOMERY'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 
Induded  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
mar School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 


FEWSMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  >> en. 
GRIFFIN'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. |i^ 
New  Edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  appU- 

cations  of  dectridty,  units  of  measurementi,  &c 
PETERSON'S  8ClENCE»63ceotBaiid|s.t5. 
SHEPPARD'S  U.  S.  CONSTITUTION,  ^  omn  u4 

I1.05. 
PSLTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS.  P«rntof«lls»fc#^|^ 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY, 

(IiATB  SOVirBR,  POTTS  Sb  CO.) 

No.  B80  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


NUMBERS   BYMBDLIZCD, 

AN    ELEMENTARY   ALGEBRA. 


.  By  DAVID  M.  SENSENIG, 

Professor  of  Maihtmatics  in  tAg  StaU  Normal  School ,  Wtst  Chester,  Penn'^. 


AJwork  that  is  the  outgrowth  of  twenty  years*  experience  in  teaching  Mathematics,  and  which 
many  features  of  superiority  over  other  works  on  the  subject.     It  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to 

APPLETONS'   MATHEMATICAL  SERIES, 

COMPRISING 

NUMBBRS  ILLUSTRATED.     Bv  A.  J.  Rickoff  and  E.  C.  Davis. 
NUMBBR8  APPIilBD.    By  A.  J.  Rickoff. 
NUB^iSRS  STMBOLIZSD.     Bv  D.  M.  Semsbnig. 


HIBTDRYaf  the  UNITED  STATES 

^ND    ITS   PEOFLE, 

S^OE.    TieaiE    USE    OE^    SOHOOXiS. 


By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 


One  of  the  most  attractive  school  books  ever  issued.  The  author  has  used  his  art  as  a  story  teller  tad 
his  experience  as  a  writer  to  make  American  history  something  living,  human,  and  real,  and  therefore  delight- 
ful.    Beautifully  illustrated  by  the  best  artists  in  a  unique  and  instructive  mani^r. 

8BND  FOR  8AMPLB  PAOBS. 

Bonton  Ignantiaoiati 

""""""""""""  FOR 

RppLETDNB^  Standard   Cdpy-Bddkb. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Boston,  on  Tuesday  Evening,  June  12,  1888,  Appletons' 
Series  of  Copy-Books  was  unanimously  adopted  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 

Full  descriptive  circulars  of  standard  text-books  for  all  grades,  latest  issues,  etc.,  mailed  free  on  application  to 

I).  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK.      BOSTON.      CHICAGO.     ATLANTA.      SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Or  JOHN  A.  M.  PASSMOBE, 

11510  Arolfc  St.,  Pl&llad«lphtn,  Pa.9  Ageat  ibr  PeaA^l-ranlA, 

SouUiera  Nc-vr  Jcney,  Aaiyland,  MT.  VlrglsilAy  DclAwar*, 

•ad  Dtotrtot  or  Golvmbla. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

History  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

By  Prof.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 
This  is  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copyiDg,  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  ai«  well  chosen  to  biin^  out  £u:ts 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  Histories,  interesting 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger  Histories 
within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small  i6mo,  in 
fnll  doth.    25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

INTHB 


FUNDAMENTIiL  RULES  OF  ARITHMETIC, 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
board Exercises,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  erery-day  practical  life, 
and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of  form.  Two 
editions  are  published,  designated  as  "With  Answers," 
and  "Without  Answers,"  bound  handsomely  in  cloth. 
25  cents.  

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPINC. 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 

SiaU  Nmrmmi  ScA^,  MtlUrtvilU,  Pmrnm. 
Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  jroung  man,  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  book-keeping  and 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  must  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Prof.  Lytk's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  or- 
dinary teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble Entry  accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84  cents. 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set 


BROOKS'S 


Ha^emaHea[  JlporSs. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  to 
an  intelligent  Teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  They  are  acknowledged 
to  excels  all  others,  before  the  Educational  pubUc. 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series,— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught  to 
gether: 

UnloA  Primary  Arltlun«tle 

CaIoa  Comptoto  ArlU&BMtle 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
developing  the  t^^mV'wg  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  school.  In  both  series  the 
practical  nature  ot  the  Topics  and  Problems,  adapted  • 
as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  every-day  bnsinessas  prac- 
ticed in  all  shops,  stores,  connting.rooms,  banks,  etc., 
render  their  use  indispensable  preparation  for  business 
life.    Price  as  follows : 


Brooks**  New  Prlauury  Arittun^Uo.. 
Broolu'a  TOfftmtmtary  Aritlimetlo.... 
Broolu's  New  Hontel  Arltkinetle. .. . 
Brooks's  New  WrittoA  Arithmvtlo.. 


..91  eta. 
.4]  Ota. 
..31  eta. 
..80  eta. 


In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared, — 

HlCkor  ArlUuaettOy  for  use  in  colleges,  etc $l.lt 

Brooks's  Alc«1»r%  complete 1*M 

Brooks's  GoooMtryasbd  TrIcoAoaotrj' l.M 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooks's  PkUosopky  or  AHUuaetto. . . . 

Brooks's  Meatal  PkUosoplij' 

Brooks's  Mtkods  of  T— oktag 


1.M 


2%€  Undersigned  are  aUo  JPublUhers  of  many  other  Valuable  Bd^ 
cational  Works,  among  which  are,— 


WESTLAKt'S  C.  S.  LITERATURE*  50  ctt. 
WESTLAKE'S  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS,  84  ctt. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  school. 

LYTE'S  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK.  40  ctt. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 
a  full  selection  of  songs. 
MONTGOMERY'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING* 
Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numben  at  10  cents 
each ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
mar School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 


FEWSMITH'S  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR,  jtcts. 

FEWSMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  9>cts. 

GRIFFIN'S  NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. I1.05. 
New  Edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  appli- 
cations of  electricity,  units  of  measniementi,  &e. 

PETERSON'S  SCIENCE* 63 cSBts and |i.t5. 

SHEPPARD'S  U.  S.  CONSTITUTION,  ^  ctoto  sa4 
I1.05. 

PELTON'S  OUTLINE  M  A  PS.  P«r  i^t  of «  Maps.  |iMs. 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY. 

(liATB  80WBR,  POTTS  Sb  CO.) 
No.  8SO  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


ITe^r  Music-Page  Supplement- 


THE  Annual  Music  Supplement  to  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Number  17, 
contains  Eighteen  Songs  and  Hymns  with  the  music  arranged  in  four  parts,  and 
Twenty^faur  Songs  and  Hymns,  the  Words  without  the  music.  Two  pages  oiJRespon- 
sive  Headings,  with  Music  of  appropriate  Hymns  accompanying  the  same,  for  use  by 
Institutes  and  Schools,  are  also  inserted.  The  following  is  the  list  of  Songs  and  Hymns^ 
with  prices  at  which  the  Supplement  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  desired  : 
-         " MU8IC-PAQB    SUFFJCSBSeilT    »a.  XT'.         I — 


wz 


1888. 


9.  Shells  of  Ocean, xo 

xo.  The  Enchanted  Isle, xx 

XX.  Silver  Chimes xa 

X2.  My  Normandy, X3 

X3.  Speak  Gently, 14 

14.  Over  There, x6 

My  Country,  'Tia  of  Thee, 

As  the  Wind  Blows, 

-Alpine  Horn ;  There  is  a  Happy 


M 


X.  Revive  Us  Again, a 

a.  Shall  We  Meet  ? 3 

3.  While  the  Morning  Bells,   .   3 

4.  Oh,  Happy  Day  I ^ 

K.  Smile  When'ever  You  Can,  .   0 

6.  Listen  to  the  Birds, 7 

7.  In  Merry  Chorus, 7  ^5- 

8.  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket, . .   .    8  ,  x6. 
School  Songs  and  Hymns  (Words) 

Land  ;  Longing  for  Spring  :  Sing,  Gaily  Sing  :  When  the  Swallows  Homeward 
Fly ;  Deck  the  Hall :  Farewell  to  the  Woods ;  Home,  Can  I  Forget  Thee ; 
Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee;  How  Gentle  God's  Commands  ;  O  Paradise!   .   .  9 

School  Songs  and  Hymns  (Words).— Boat  Song;  What  Fairy-like  Music ; 
Mowers'  Song;  The  Mill  Wheel ;  Land  of  Memory  ;  Blue  Bird  :  Guide  Me,  O 
Thou  Great  Jehovah ;  Soft,  Soft  Music  is  Stealing;  Remember  Thy  Creator 
Now ;  Jesus,  the  Very  Thought  of  Thee ;  Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day;  Jesus. 
Lover  of  My  Soul :  Come  to  the  Old  Oak  Tree 15 

PRICES.— One  copy,  lO  cents;  Three  copies,  26  cents;  Eight  copies, 
60  cenu  ;  Twenty  copies,  ^1.20.    These  rates  include  postage  in  all  cases. 
Address 

J.  F.  McCflUBkey,  Xjancaater,  Pa. 


No.  1?. 


1888. 


"^he  French  in  ths 

Allegheny  Valley. 

By  T.  J. Chapman,  m.  a., 

Principal  North  Public  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


19mo.,  Clotli,  dOe  pagea.    Price,  $1.95. 


A  valuable  contribution  to  our  early  local  history. 
Every  Pennsylvania  teacher  should  read  it. 

"The  book  is  in  every  respect  an  admirable  achievement." 
--Ju/ian  Hawth^rnt. 
4-3t  Address  tlie  Autlior  as  abotre. 

BOOK  AGENTS  1¥ ANTED  Foa 

MYSTORVOFTHEWAR 

By  Mary  A,  Ltvermore 

Her  own  narrative  of  **Foar  Ye«r»»  PorMnal  Expcri. 
rnco  a«  Field  and  Hospital  Nur»w-"  "  Wravs  die 
Womanly  or  "  Heavenly"  >ido  of  tho  War.  Its  Lights  afid 
Shadow!  '*a»  a  Vfoman  rair  them."  BHfcht,  Pure,  and  Good,  , 
full  of  '*  laughter  and  tear;"  of  thrilllnff  Interest  and  touching 
pathos,  it  $elU  at  sight  to  all.  Splendid  Htc«l.Plat<w.  and 
famous  old  Battlo-1<Mac«  nchly  colored  in  exact  jac-timtle. 
The  "  booming  "  book  forMen  and  Women  Asents.  $  1 00  to 
98O0  a  month  mode,  aa^llliitwnco  no  hindmnco*  for 
we  Pay  Freights  and  give  Satra  Tenn$.  Write  for  circulars  to 
4-3  t      ik.  D.  WOUTUOIATO.N  Si  CO.,  Hartford,  Com. 


Institute  Instnictor. 


Office  Supt.JPublic  Schools, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  Sept.  20,  1888. 
I  have  known  Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  of 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  for  many  years,  and  have 
had  the  best  of  opportunities  to  judge  of  his 
ability  and  success  as  an  instructor  and  lec- 
turer. I  commend  him  most  heartily  to  all 
Institute  managers  who  may  wish  to  employ 
one  of  the  most  competent  and  succ^sful 
teachers  of  Drawing  and  Penmanship  in  the 
country.  Professor  Thompson  is  also  well 
qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  principles 
and  methods  of  teaching  and  governing. 
He  has  had  a  wide  experience  as  a  teacher 
and  never  fails  to  interest  and  profit  teachers. 
His  Art  lectures  are  highly  appreciated  by 
popular  audiences. 

E.  E,  White. 


SHND  POSTAL.  CARD 

For  fall  contents  of  the  Five  Numbers  of  the  Franklin 
Square  Sonff  Collection,  xooo  favorite  Songs  and  Hymns. 
HARPBR  Sb  BROTHERS,  New  Tork. 


Address, 

PROP.  L.  S.  THOMPSON, 
LaFayette,  Indiana. 

the~"ecupse7^ 

COPYII«IG  APPARAXU8. 

One  thousand  copies  in  black.  No  ^- 
cial  pen,  no  special  paper,  no  stencil  requir- 
ed. The  **Ec)ipse"  reproduces  the  tkatonl 
handwriting  so  exceedingly  faithful  that  in 
most  cases  "Eclipse"  circulars  have  been 
taken  for  ordinary  written  letters.  Spe- 
cimens and  circulars  on  application. 

FSLrlX  F.  DAV8  &  C^O. 
5-6  698  BroadwajTi  Hew  York. 


NUMBERS   SYMBDLIZED 

AN    ELEMENTARY   ALGEBRA. 


By  DAVID  M.  SENSENIG, 

Professor  of  MaiJumatics  in  tht  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Penn'a. 


A^work  that  is  the  outgrowth  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  teaching  Mathematics,  and  which  posesses 
many  features  of  superiority  over  other  works  on  the  subject.     It  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to 

APPLETONS'    MATHEMATICAL  SERIES, 

COMPRISING 

If UMBBRS  II.LUSTRATBD.     By  A.  J.  Rickofp  and  E.  C.  Davis. 
NUMBKRS  APPI^IKD.    By  A.  J.  Rickoff. 
NUMBERS  STMBOI^IZED.     By  D.  M.  Sbnsenig. 

Ready  Agggeit  iStli> 

HISTDRYDf  the  UNITED  BTATCB 

^ND    ITS    FEOFLE, 

ipoie   t::e3:e  tjse  oif   sonooXiS. 


By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 


One  of  the  most  attractive  school  books  ever  issued.  The  author  has  used  his  art  as  a  story  teller  and 
his  experience  as  a  writer  to  make  American  history  something  living,  human,  and  real,  and  therefore  delight- 
ful.   Beautifully  illustrated  by  the  best  artists  in  a  unique  and  instructive  manner. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  PAGES. 

FOR 

Appletdnb'  Standard   Cdpy-Bddkb. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Boston,  on  Tuesday  Evening,  June  12,  1888,  Applctons* 
Series  of  Copy-Books  was  unanimously  adopted  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 

Full  descriptive  circulars  of  standard  text-books  for  all  grades,  latest  issues,  etc.,  mailed  free  on  application  to 

/>.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  TOBK.      BOSTON.      CHICAGO.      ATLANTA.      SAN  FBANCISCO. 

Or  JOHN  A.  M.  PASSMORE, 

1125  Arcb  St.,  PhUadelphla,  Pa.,  Agent  for  PemM^liranla, 

Soutltern  New  Jersey,  lllaryland,  "W.  Virginia,  Delawarcy 

and  District  of  Colunnbia. 

I 


NEW !    NEW!    NEW  I 

I^TJSIO  BOOKIS. 


Sona  HarmOnV  g^cts.,$6do«.)  L.0. Emerson.  For 
wvf#y  ituiitiun/,  Ringing  Claweg.  Full  set  of  melo- 
dious exerciflea  and  easr  songs  with  explanations,  and  excel- 
lent collection  of  sacred  and  secular  music. 


£?*2""'*^»5®®'''*  («Octs.)  For  Primary  aasses. 
Sons  Manual,  Boole  II.  (40  cts.)  For  Mediuni  Classes 
Sons  Mannal,  Book  III.  (60  cte.)  For  Higher  ClaSes. 

Tio?tI"*  n?'«^??u®*  ^^"^^  ®<»»f  ^^^^^  ^7  L-  O.  Emerson. 
Teachers  will  ilnd  them  useful  and  attractive. 


Be//S  of  Victory  ^?  ^-^  Tenney  and  Hoffmann. 
B«i»».  R««i,  loi  y*'  -^?"°"»«a»y  good  Temperance 
«2^*fLr  ^  *®*  first-rate  songs  and  choruses,  ^nd  for 
specimen  copy. 


Praise  in  Song,  ^S^^,'^-^^'??^^^^^*!!^^'^^^* 

For  Prai«,  and  Prag.  S-^tiS?-"^^^^^^^ 

boMfely  recommended  as  one  of  ths  very  best  books  of  the 


C/assic  Baritone  and  Bass  Songs,  ...  nn  ^ 

^°i!i?£"^*^*'i*^-  .^  «>°«»  ^y  27  differed  compbsere 

XAILBD  FOB  RETAIL  PRICE. 

Oliver  JDitson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DiTSON  &  Co.,  867  Broadway,  New  York. 


Popular  Lectures. 

MRS.  H.  E.  MONROE 

Desires  engagements  to  deliver  one  or  all  the  following  Lectures  • 

1.  InteraUncPlaoea,  Ofllclal  and  I^lterarw  Peo- 

Sons       ^■^*"»«««"*»  "^'^^  «»8hty  Stercopticon  lUustra- 

**J'*S  ?^  ^^'*T*«*^y*ih,'>>«  sixty  Leading  Pictures  of  the 
World,  lUustratmg  His  Life  on  Earth. 

3»JA.  New  Lecture— Rewleur  of  tl&e  Civil  "War.  with  »o« 

She  wOl  be  pleued  to  airange  with  Lecture  Bare»u«.  Teach- 
liveri"o?2S'l^c't"u;^^  ^"^°^  ^^  ^^^'  «-•  ^-  '^"^l 
InJtita^ln'lSn.'^^  *5*  enthusiastic  approval  of  x6  Teachers'. 
.nL^S?\n^^""*'  ^""^  ''if'*  «*''*"  38  times  in  Pittsburgh  and 
i^^'/Sim*''*  everywhere  secured  good  notices  from  the 
P»«}«  and  from  prominent  people. 

Mrs.  Monroe's  teims  are  moderate.  Letters  addressed  to 
her  at  93X  Arch  St..  Philadelphia,  will  reach  her.  x-6 


MUSIC 


AT 


SIGHT 


The  great  singing-book  for  schools,  etc 
88  pages  of  rudiments  for  teacher  and  student. 
X04  pages  of  songs,  glees,  rounds,  exercises, 
etc.  Single  copy,  by  mail,  50  cts. ;  by  ex- 
press,  I5.00  per  do*.;  S40  per  xoo.  J.  H. 
KURZENKNABE&SONS.Harrisburg.  Pa 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 


Bells  of  Pure  Copp«r  and  Tin  for  Churches, 
WARRANTED.    CaUlogue  seat  Free. 
VANDUZEN  A  TIFT.  Cineinniti,  O. 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

CKLKBRATKD  PATRlfT 

(June  7, 1887.) 

Sublime Harmonie  "Silver Reed" 

SOLO    ACCORDIONS. 


RBGUI4AR  SIZB. 

2  Sets  Reeds 
In  Duett,  Unison. 

"Jennie"  "Henrietta" 

"Anna"  "Christine" 

"Aimce"  "Grace" 

"Lucca" 
"Patti" 

MuriATvas:  sizk. 
In  Duett,  Unison. 

"Adeline"  "Charlotte" 

"Amelia"  "Rosa" 

"Stella" 

piccoi<o  siaftK. 

In  Duett,  Unison, 

"Josie"  "Nellie" 

3  SBTS  RBBDS. 

Melodv  Octave  and  Duett, 

HIiriATURS:. 

"Marie" 

liAROE  SIZE. 

"Brignoli"  "Nicolini" 

ARTIST  SOIiO  ACK)ORDIOir. 

4  SBTS  RBBDS. 

2  Rows  Keys 

Duett.  Unison. 

"Rossini".  "xMeyerbeer" 

Importer    and    Wholesale  Dealer  in   all  kinds  p/ 

OERAIABr  ACCORDIOH S 


-AND- 


GENERAL  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 

40  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 


JOHN  F.  STRATTONMi 

MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 

"  Capt.  Jenks,"  "  Pinafore." 

Mascot,"  "  Tony  Pastor," 


'SILVER    RBSO." 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON>S 

ROTAIi  HARMONICAS. 

The  finest  Mouth  Harmonicas  possible  to  nake. 
"  Duchess"  S'Konigin*'  "Empreis" 
"Prinzessin"              "Suluma**  'Golden" 
Importer  and  WholeaaU  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 
HARMONICAS  AN»  OENERAIj 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 

40  Maiden  Xtane,  New  Tork. 


:  EGGLESTON'S 

HISTORY  of  the  UNITED  STATES 

^ISTD   ITS  PEOPLE, 

B'Oia  THE  TTSU  OE'   SOHOOIjS. 

RECEIVES  HIGHEST  COMMENDATION. 

"The  history  (Eg^leston's)  is  beautiful.  The  maps  arc  excellent,  the  pictures  charming, 
the  text  exceedingly  mteresting.'' 

FRANCIS  W.  PARKER,  Principal  Cook  Co,  Normal  School,  EngUwood,  III, 
"  I  like  Eggleston's  History  of  the  United  States  so  much  that  I  have  ordered  it  for  im- 
mediate use  in  this  school.'' 

CLARA  CONWAY,  Principal  Clara  Conway  Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn, 
''I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  so  fine  a  book— size,  style,  paper,  print,  everything,     I  shall 
certainly  bring  it  prominently  before  my  teachers." 

M.  A.  B.  KELLY,  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N,  Y. 
"The  merest  glance  at  this  book  with  its  wealth  of  illustrations  demonstrates  its  right  to 
a  prominent  place  in  our  public  schools.    It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  and  once  seen, 
possession  will  be  desired." 

G.  V.  R.  MERRILL,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Elmira,  N  Y. 
''As  soon  as  I  had  looked  over  Eggleston's  History  of  the  United  States,  I  decided  to 
introduce  it  into  St.  Mark's  School,  and  I  am  now  using  it  with  one  of  my  classes,  in 
which  it  gives  full  satisfaction." 

WILLIAM  E.  PECK,  St,  Mark's  School,  Southborough,  Mass. 
"  Eggleston's  History  of  the  United  States  takes  the  palm.      A  boy  who  fails  to  be  in- 
terested it  may  be  set  down  as  a  '  natural,'  in  the  sense  in  which  Locke  uses  the  word." 
HOMER  B.  SPRAGUE,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  Dakota. 
"I  like  Eggleston's  History  very  much.     It  treats  the  subject  in  a  way  to  give  pupils  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  social  life  of  the  people,  and  a  clear  conception  of  the  growth  of  the 
nation." 

THOMAS  M.  BALLIET,  SupeHntendent  of  Schools,  SpHngMd,  Mass, 
"It  is  not  my  custom  to  'give  myself  away'  on  the  question  of  school-books;  but  I 
have  looked  over  your  History,  and  read  part  of  it  critically,  and  I  must  say  it  comes  nearer 
my  ideal  of  a  perfect  school-history  than  any  similar  book  that  I  have  seen.      Please  give 
me  your  best  rates  for  introduction." 

M.  A.  NEWELL,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore, 
"The  beautiful  typographical  appearance  of  the  work  is  not  surpassed  by  any  school- 
book  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  text  is  remarkably  clear  and  intelligible  to  the  young 
mind,  and  conveys  the  facts  with  the  interest  almost  of  a  romance.  Its  absolute  freedom 
from  partisan  bias  in  political  matters  is  especially  noteworthy.  The  book  commends  it- 
self, and  will  undoubtedly  be  widely  adopted  in  our  schools." 

(GEN.,  HORATIO  C.  KING,  Brooklyn  Board  of  Education. 

Send  for  sample  pages  and  terms  for  introduction.     Specimen  copies  mailed  to  teachers 
and  school  officers  at  the  introduction /rrV^,  I1.05. 

I>.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

^BW  YORK.      BOSTON.      CHICAGO.      ATLANTA.     SAN  FRANCISCO. 

1 


THE  SINGERS  CHRISTMAS. 


It  it  high  time  to  comroencepnctfcing  Christmas  Music,  and 
to  plan  festiTals.  DITBOll  J&  CO.  pubhsh  a  large  number 
of  Christmas  Carob,  Anthems,  Songs,  Quarteu,  &c.  Please 
send  for  lisu. 

Beautlflil  Ctfitatu  fbr  Qirli  a&d  Boys. 

0«od  Tldlncsy  or  Sailor  boy's  Chrbtmas.    By  Rosabel. 

35  cu.    $2.40  a  dox. 
Babe   of  B«ClU«lfttBa,  Children's  Voices  and  Quartet. 

Btrnj.  Cutler,    so  cu.    f  1 .80  per  doz. 
JlBfl;l«  Bella*      Peculiar  and  very  pretty.      Leo.  R.  Lewis 

3octs.    $3  per  doz. 
CiuriBtmaa  UftilU    A  SanU  Qaus  Story.    Rosabel.    95  cu. 

•3.40  per  doz. 
Can^iat  JfapplBC*   A  nice  musical  drama.  Leo.  R.  Lewis. 

30  cu.    $3.00  per  doz. 
Klnji  VfrtnttTm.    A  true  cold  wheatber  Canuu.    L.    O. 

Lmerson.    30  cu.    $3  per  doz. 
HMaoascr  or  ClurUUaas*    T.  M.  Towne.     30  cu.     $3 

per  doz 
Clui«eiD«a  Bonf*  miA  CaroU.    For  young  Children. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.    la  cu.   I1.08  per  doz. 

Brii^t  A&d  latfTMilBg  Chriitmu  SenrioM. 

JojrftU  Clilmet,  (8  eta.,  79  ctt.  doz.}  Rosabel.  BlitlidAy 
of  oar  Ijordy  (8  cu.  79  cts.  doz.)  Rosabel.  S0119  of  Um 
Chrtait,  (13  cu.,  $1.08  doz.)  Sawyer. 

Oa&tatu  Ibr  Gboin,  Societies,  9bc. 

ChrtMtnkBM  Kt69  (35  cu.,  I3.13  doz.)  Gade.  ChrUdwammf 
(80  cu.,  97.30  doz.)  Gutterson.  CTlfciistva,  (40  cu.,  $3.50 
doz.)  Mendelssohn. 

At^  icok  tmailtdf»r  retail pricf, 

Oliver  JHUon  &  Co.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DrrsoN  &  Co.,  867  Broadway,  New  York. 


Popular  LectU7*€8. 

MRS.  H.  E.  MONROE 

Desires  engsgemenu  to  deliver  one  or  all  the  following  Lectures : 
!•  lAterestlBK  Placea,  Oflolal  anA  JAtmrmrw  Pco- 

Se  of  'WaaaliiCtOAy  with  eighty  Stereopticon  lUustra- 
DS« 

9.  litfb  of  ChrUt.  with  the  sixty  Leading  Pictures  of  the 

Worid,  iUustraUng  His  Life  on  Earth. 
3*!|A  New  Lecture^Rertour  of  the  C^tII  'WrnVf  with  zoo 

Pictures  of  Battles,  Generals  and  Inddenu,  preparea  specially 

for  this  Lecture. 

She  wHI  be  pleased  to  arrange  with  Lecture  Bureaus,  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  Churches,  Grand  Army  Posu,  etc.,  for  the  de- 
livery of  these  lectures. 

They  have  met  with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  16  Teachers' 
Institutes  in  Kansas,  a^d  were  given  38  times  in  Pituburgh  and 
.suburbs,  and  have  everywhere  secured  good  notices  from  the 
press  and  from  prominent  people. 

Mrs.  Monroe^s  terms  are  moderate.  Letters  addressed  to 
her  at  931  Arch  St.,  PhiUdelphia,  will  reach  her.  1-6 


MUSK  AT  SIGHT. 

The  great  "Round  Note"  Singing  Book,  for  teachers  who 
desire  to  introduce  Music  into  their  Schools.  Simple,  thorough, 
and  attractive.  Single  copies,  postpaid,  50  cenu ;  by  express, 
I5.00  per  dozen. 

SnllPC  0  PirrCForthe  Schoolroom,  Singing 
UN  by  &  ULCCO  Class,  Seminaries.  &c.  A  64- 
page,  well  bound  Song  Supplement  to  "Music  at  Sight,"  issued 
October  i^th,  x888.  By  mail,  prepaid,  single  copy,  15  cenu; 
tz.8o  per  dozen. 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 


>perc 

J.  H.  KURZENKNABE  ft  SONS,  Hasxisburc,  Pa. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bel  Is  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Chnrch<»n 
VANDUZIN  A  nrr,  CiMtoutI,  0 


CELSBKATCD  PATC5T 

(June  7, 1887.) 


Sublime Harmonie  "Silver Reed'" 

SOLO   ACCORDIONS. 


REGITIiAR  SIZB. 

2  Sets  Reeds 
In  Duett.  Unison. 

"Jennie"  "Henrietu" 

"Anna"  "Christine" 

"Aimee"  "Grace" 

"Lucca" 
"Patti" 
f  HINIATURS  SIZB. 

In  Duett,  Unison. 

"Adeline"  "Charlotte" 

"Amelia"  "Rosa" 

"Stella" 

PICCOI^  8IZB. 

In  Duett,  Unison, 

"Josie"  "Nellie" 

3  BETS  RBKDS. 

Melody  Octave  and  Duett, 

MUnATURB. 

"Marie" 

I.AROB  8IZB. 

"Brignoli"  "Nicolim" 

ARTIST  SOI^  AO(X>RDIOV. 

4  SBTS  RBBDS. 

2  Rows  Keys 

Duett.  Unison. 

"Rossini"  "Meyerbeet" 

Importer   and    Wholesale  Dealer  in  all  JHmds 

OBRMAN  ACOORDlOirS 


-AND- 


GENERAL  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 

40  MAIDBH  I.AIf B,  If KW  TOKK. 
JOHN  F.  BTRATTOIPS 

MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 


'Capt.  Jenks," 
'  Mascot/* 


•  Pinafore/' 
•Tony  Paatw,- 


'SSVYMM.    RBSD, 


JOHN  F.  STRATTOVnB 

B07AL  HARMONICAS. 

The  finest  Mouth  Harmonicas  possibk  to  make. 

"  Duchess"  "Konigin»*  "Empre«s" 

"Prinzcssin"  "Sultana"  -GoWea" 

Importer  avtd  WholesaU  J>€aler  in  all  hinds  •/ 

HARMONICAS  AND  OBNBRAI. 

MUSICAL  MERCHAHDISE, 

40  HaidMi  lAii«,  N«w  Torlu 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

Histoi}  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

By  Prof.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 
This  is  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pnpili  in 
copying.  Topics  in  History,  etc,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  weU  chosen  to  brin^  out  fitcts 
not  contained  inordinary  school  Histories, interesting 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  laiger  Histories 
within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small  i6mo,  in 
foil  doth.    25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

IN  THE 


rUIDAMEilTAL  RULES  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prop.  R.  K.  BUEHRLK 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
board Exerdaes,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book  < 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  erery-day  practical  life, 
and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of  form.  Two 
editions  are  published,  designated  as  '*With  Answers," 
and  **Withoat  Answers,"  bound  handsomely  in  doth. 
25  cents.  

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING. 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 
StmU  lUrmml  SeJk^,  MiiUrtvilU,  Pmma. 
Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  prindplesof  ordinary  book-keeping  and 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  must  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Prof.  Lyte's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  or- 
dinary teaching,  making  dear  both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble Entry  accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is  hand- 
somdy  printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84  cents. 
Blanks  tor  each  system,  60  cents  per  set. 


BROOKS'S 


It  is  scarcdy  necesnry  to  do  more  than  mention  to 
an  intelligent  Teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  They  are  acknowledged 
to  excels  all  others,  before  the  Educational  public. 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series*— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught  to 
gcAher: 

Union  PrlnMiy  Arli 
Onton  Completo 


^...Meta. 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  in 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
developing  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  beindii^nsable  in  every  school.  In  both  series  the 
practical  nature  ot  the  Topics  and  Problems,  adapted 
as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  every-day  bnsincssas  prac- 
ticed in  all  shops,  stores,  counting.rooms,  banks,  etc., 
render  their  use  indispensable  preparation  for  business 
life.    Price  as  follows : 


Bs«o]u»a  New  Prlnuury  Avttl»Mtte.. 
Broolu's  Etomenteay  AvtthnMUo.... 
Brooka'a  N«w  Mental  ArltlinMUe... . 
Broolu's  New  Written  Avttl»Mtle.. 


..91  < 
..41c 
..81 « 


In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  has 
prepared,— 


HtgiMr  Arltiunetlot  for  use  ia  colleges,  etc 

Broolu's  Alc«bim«  complete I*M 

Brooka'a  GMBMtrjr  and  Trlcon«a«trj' l.a§ 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  works 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  induding 

Brooka**  Pkilosophj'  of  ArltbBMtto , 

Broolu*a  M«ntal  PhUoaoplij' 

Broolu's  Hctlkoda  ofTmcifcing 


The  Undersigned  a/re  also  BublUhers  of  many  other  Valuable  JEd^ 
cational  Works,  among  which  are,— 


WESTLAKt'S  C.  S.  LITERATURE*  50  cts. 
WESTLAKE'8  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS,  84  cts. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  school. 

LYTE'S  tCHOOL  SONQ  BOOKi  40  cts. 

;  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 


a  full  selection  of  songs. 
MONTGOMERY'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING* 
Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
mar School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 


FEWSMITH'S  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR,  }•  cts* 
FEWSMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  socn. 
GRIFFIN'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY* ls.09. 

New  Edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  ^ipli- 

cadons  of  dectricity,  units  of  measuements,  &e. 
PETERSON'S  SCIENCE* 63 cnts and |s.ss- 
SHEPPARD'S   U.   8.  CONSTITUTION,  tff  ctali  u4 

I1.05. 
PSLTOirS  OUTLINE  MAPS.  P«rietof«llaji.|iMa 


OHBISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY, 

(LATB  SOVirBR,  POTT8  Sb  CO.) 

No.  B80  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Littell's   Living  Age. 


P. 


1880    THE    LIVINa 
AGE  enters  upon  its  forty- 
sixth  year.     Approved  in  the  out- 
set by   judge    Story,   Chancellor 
Kent,  President  Adams,  historians 
Sparks,   Prescott,   Ticknor,  Ban- 
croft, and  many  others,  it  has  met 
with  constant  commendation  and 
success. 
A    WEEKLY   MAGA- 
ZINE, It  gives  more  than 

Three  and  a  Quarter  Thousand 
double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly  ; 
and  presents,  with  a  combined  freshness  and  com- 
pleteness nowhere  else  attempted, 

The  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Sketches  of 

Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical, 

Historical,    and     Political  Information,   from    the 

entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 

It  is  therefore  invaluable  to  every  American 
reader,  as  the  only  satisfactorily  fresh  and  COM- 
PLETE compilation  of  an  indispensable  cunent  lit- 
erature,— indispensable  because  it  embraces  the  pro- 
ductions of  the 

ABLEST  LIVING  WRITERS 

in  all  branches  of  Literature,  Science,  Politics,  and  Art. 
Opinions. 

"  No  man  who  understands  the  worth  and  value  of  this  ster- 
ling publication  would  think  of  doing  without  it.  Nowhere  else 
can  be  found  such  a  comprehensive  and  i>erfect  view  of  the  best 
literature  and  thought  of  our  times."-CAtrtx//aifa/  IVork,  New 

"  It  is  one  of  those  few  publications,  weekly  or  monthly, 
which  seem  indispensable.  The  only  possible  objection  that 
could  be  urged  to  it  is  the  immense  amount  of  reading  it  gives. 
There  is  nothing  noteworthy  in  science,  art,  literature,  bio- 
spraphy,  philosophy,  or  religion,  that  cannot  be  found  in  it. 
Such  a  publication  exhausts  our  superkitives."—  Th*  Chureh- 
9nan.  New  York. 

"  Replete  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  best  current  thought, 
the  best  fiction,  and  the  best  poetry  of  the  day.  .  .  It  stands 
unrivalled."— 7^  Presbyterian j  Philadelphia. 

**  It  maintaia^  its  leading  position  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of 
aspirants  for  public  favor.  — Nrw  York  Observer. 

**  By  the  careful  and  judicious  work  put  into  the  editing  of 
The  Living  Ace,  it  is  made  possible  for  the  busjr  man  to  know 
something  of  what  is  going  on  with  ever  increasing  activity  in 
the  world  of  letters.  Without  such  help  he  is  lost."— £/i*ctf^ 
Recorder ^  Pkiladelj^kia. 

"  Biography,  fiction,  science,  criticism,  history,  poetry, 
travels,  whatever  men  are  interested  in,  all  are  found  here.'' — 
7Xr  Waickman,  Boston. 

*"In  it  we  find  the  best  productions  of  the  best  writers  upon 
all  subjects  ready  to  our  \aLtid."—Pkileuiel^kia  Inquirer. 

**  The  readers  miss  very  little  that  is  important  in  the  period- 
ical doxaaAn*'— Boston  Journal. 

'*  It  may  be  truthfully  and  cordially  said  that  it  never  offers 
a  dry  or  valueless  page." — New  York  Tribune. 

"  It  U  edited  with  ^reat  skill  and  care,  and  its  weekly  ap- 
pearance  gives  it  ceruin  advantages  over  its  monthly  rivals." — 
Albany  Argus. 

"It  fumishat  a  complete  compilation  of  an  indispensable 
literature." — Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

*'  For  die  amount  of  readin|^-matter  contained  the  subscrip- 
tion is  extremely  low." — Christian  Advocate,  Nashville. 

**  In  this  weekly  magazine  the  reader  finds  all  that  is  worth 
knowing  in  the  realm  of  current  literature." — Canada  Presby- 
terian, Toronto. 

**  It  enables  its  readers  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  best 
thought  and  literature  of  civilization." — Christian  Advocate, 
Pittsburgh. 

**  It  is  indispensible  to  all  who  would  keep  abreast  of  our 
manifold  progress.  .  It  is  absolutely  without  a  rival." — Mon- 
treal Gazette. 

Published  weekly  at  fS.oo  a  year,  free  of  postage ;  or  for 
iio.50.  The  Living  Age  and  -any  one  of  the  American  I4 
Monthlies  {px  Harper's  Weekly  or  Basar)  will  be  sent  for  a 
year,  postpaid;  or,  for  fo-50  The  Living  Age  and  the  St. 
Nicholas  or  Scribner's  Autgazine. 

49-TO  NEIV  SUBSCRIBBRS  for  the  year  1889, 
remitting  before  January  xst,  the  numbers  of  1888  issued  after 
the  receipt  of  their  subscriptions,  will  be  sent  gratis. 

Address,  LITTKIJL  J&  CO.,  Boston. 


IN  THE  SCLECnON  OF 

A  CHOICE  GIFT 

For  Pastor,  Parent,  Teacher,  Child,  or 
Friei)d,both  elegance  and  nseftilness  willbe  fovxnil 
combined  In^  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged. 


Bci^Edi.!ii  many  other  TslnabLe  feature^  it  ccataifit 

A  Dictionary 

of  XOfXia  Words,  3000  Eii«^TiDca, 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

locating  and  describing  2SJ0OO  Flaees, 

A  Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons. 

A  Dictionary  of  Fiction 

found  onlv  in  Webste^ 

"in  One  Book. 


8000  more  Woris  and  nearly  9000  more  Illas- 

trations  than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.    Pamphlet  fiive. 

6. 4  C.  MERRIAM  4  CO.,  Pob'rs,  Spzin^field,  BCaaa, 

The  French  in  the 
Allegheny  Valley. 

By  T.  J.  OHAPMAN.  M.  A., 
Principal  North  Public  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


lilmo.y  Clotl&y  aOO  p«g«s.    Price,  $1.^5. 


A  valuable  contribution  to  our  early  local  history. 
Every  Pennsylvania  teacher  should  read  it 

**  The  book  b  in  every  respect  an  admirable  achieremeflt." 
—Julian  Hawthorne. 

4-3t         Address  tlie  Autlior  as  abov*. 


B€N>K  AOEIVTS  WAIVTED 

MYCTORYOETHEWAR 

By  Mary  A»  JJivermore 

Her  own  narrmtlTe  of  **Foar  Tmuv*  PeiaMalE^mgrt- 
rnc«  •«  Fteld^and  Hospital  N«ne."    It  pottrajTSo 

Womanly  or  "  Hettvenly"  ride  of  the  War.  fte  Lishb  aftd 
Shadows  '*aM  a  woman  taw  than."  Bright,  Pore,  and  Good. 
full  of  '*kutghter  and  ttan"  of  thrilllnfflntereBtaadtoQcbiac 
pathos,  it  aeUs  ai  Mt  to  aO.  Splendid  Steet-PlatcaTiBl 
famous  old  Battle-FlaM  richly  colored  in  exact /at-ahmOe. 
The  **boom»i9"lMX)lc  for  Men  and  Women  Agents.  flOOto 
eeoo  a  month  made.  sarlHaiuiee  »•  htedr— — >  for 
we  Pay  Freights  and  nve  Bxtra  Ternu.  Write  foreirenlna  to 


4-3 1 


.  WbKTH0MttT03i  4c  CO., 


DB.  J.  M.  HOWE'S    Tl  I  DC 
INHALING         I  VDE 

For  Lung  and  Throat  Diseases.     Especially  recommended  for 
public  speakers  and  singers.    Indorsed  by  Bishop  J.  R.  \"m- 


cent,  D.  D.,  C.  C.  McCabe,  D.  D.,  Bishop  J.  P. 
D.,  Gen.  Cyrus  Bussey,  and  others.  Sent,  poi 
receipt  of  $3.  Circulars  free.  HOWE  TUBE 
Passaic,  N.  J. 


.D 


ANY. 
6^ 


FREE 


Sample  Dr.  Z.  8T0SB*B  BBOXCHIAL  WATOe. 

Low  Kates  to  Preachers  and  Te«chers.  Ag«nt« 

'"nnrni  trrrrr  Tinrfrni HT .  iiiaij.  iniaiii    ^ 


SBND  POSXAI^  CARO 

For  full  contents  of  the  Five\ Numbers' of  the^VinualKllB 
Square  S0119  Colleetlon^  zooo  fiivorke  Songs  and  U  jmns. 

HARPBRdfe  BROTHBRS,  N«w  Tork. 


MONTBITH'S 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 


3 

NEW  EDITION. 


BY  JAMES  MONTEITH, 

A«thor  of  a  Series  of  Geographies. 


This  work  greatly  simplifies  the  subject,  and  its  treament  is  distinctly  pop- 
ular. It  contains  illustrations  of  the  finest  character,  including  colored  Charts  and 
Bird's-eye  Relief  Maps  (for  the  first  time  in  a  Physical  Geography.)  The  very 
latest  discOTeries  have  been  obtained  for  this  book,  from  official  sources,  in 

Physiography,  Hydrography, 

Meteorology,  Vulcanology, 

and  Magnetism. 

Each  chapter  concludes  with  a  comprehensive  Review  of  its  Contents,  which  may 
be  memorized.  An  interesting  feature  is  the  Rocord  of  recent  Creographical  Dis- 
coveries, including  the  best  data  from  the  Arctic  explorers,  illustrated  with  a  fine  Map, 
certified  by  Major  Greely. 

SMALL  QUARTO,  CLOTH. 
For  Examinationf  $1.00,    Introduction  Price,  $1.00. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

263  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.   Ill  &  113  William  St.,  New  York. 
No.  5  Somerset  SL,  Boston. 


H0D6HT0M,  MIFFLIN  ft  CO/S 


'J 
NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  OOURTSHIP  OF  MILES  STAND- 
ISH. 

By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  A  Hol- 
iday volume,  including  numerous  illustra- 
tions by  George  H.  Boughton,  F.  T. 
Merrill,  and  others,  in  a  handsome  quarto 
volume,  cloth,  handsomely  stamped, 
|6.oo  ;    full  levant,  1 12.00. 

ANCIENT  ROME   IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 

By  Rondolfo  Lanciani,  Professor  of  Topo- 
graphy in  the  University  of  Rome,  and 
Director  of  the  Roman  Museum.  With 
about  100  illustrations,  i  vol.  8vo,  |6.oo. 
THE  BIRDS'  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.      With  illustra- 
tions.    Square  i2mo,  ornamental  boards, 
50  cents. 
A  very  bright  story  attractively  illustrated. 

John  Ward,  Prectcher. 

A  Novel  by  Margaret  Deland,  author  of 
•'The  Old  Garden  and  other  Poems." 
Fifteenth  Thousand,     i2mo,  I1.50. 
A  remarkable    book,  ...  of  much  more    than 

common  power.  .   .  The  picture  of  all  these  figures 

is  painted  with  a  delicacy  that  implies  no  ordinary 

talent. —  Tke  Spectator^  London. 

On  Horseback. 

A  tour  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee,  with  Notes  of  Travel  in  Mexico 
and  California.  By  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  author  of  "In  the  Levant," 
"  My  Summer  in  a  Garden,"  etc.  i6mo. 
gilt  top,  I1.25. 

THE  ORinOAL  PERIOD  OF  AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY,  1783-1789. 

By  John   Fiske,   author  of    "  Myths  and 
Mythmakers,"  etc.      Crown  8vo,  |2.oo. 
An  important  book,  throwing  clear  light  on  an  ob- 
scure section  of  our  national  life,  and  written  with 
remarkable  knowledge  and  lucidity. 
HISTORY  OF  PRUSSIA  UNDER  FRED- 
ERIO  THE  GREAT. 

By  Herbert  Tuttle,  Professor  in  Cornell 
University.  With  Maps.  2vols.  crown 
8vo,  |4.  50. 

Mr.  Tuttle*8  remarkably  wide  command  of  the 
archive  literature  of  his  period  and  of  the  innumer- 
able recent  elaborations  of  special  portions  of  its  his- 
tory, make  him  a  safe  gmde. — Saturday  Review, 
London. 

Books  and  Men. 

Seven  Essays  by  Agnes  Repplier.  i6mo, 
11.25. 

This  is  one  of  those  books  by  a  reader  which  are 
often  so  delightful  a  resource  in  leisure  hours —  Tke 
Nation  (New  York). 

BOUQETON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  BOSTON, 
c 


The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  Atiantic  is  the  one  American  magaziiie  ia 
which  a  regard  for  letters  is  a  controlling  moCiTe. — 
Nevt  York  Tribune, 

THE  ATIiAKTIO  MONTHLY 
For  1889  announces  as  a  small  part  of  its 
attractions  for  the  reading  public : — 

Three  Serial  Stories. 
THE  TRAGIO  MUSE. 

By  Henry  James,  author  of  "  The  portiait 
of  a  lady,"  etc. 
THE  BEGUM'S  DAUaHTBR. 

Edward  L.  Bynner,  author  of  ''Agnes 
Surriage,"  "Penelope's  Suitors,"  etc 
PASSE  ROSE. 

By  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  author  of 
"  But  Yet  a  Woman."  This  story  be- 
gan in  the  September  number,  €Uid  win 
continue  until  April.  Tike  Beacon^  of 
Boston,  says  of  it :  "  Here  is  a  novel 
worth  reading,  worth  admiring,  and — 
the  highest  praise — worth  studying. 
Essays,  lAterary^  Social,  Hi9torieal* 

97  FimncU  PArkmAn* 
Jolin  Flake, 

Haimee  B.  Scitddcr, 

Harriet  fVatera  PrestoM, 
Agones  Repplier. 

JPoems* 

By  John  O.  liiritltUer, 

Oliver  fVendell  Holmes. 

Jomca  RvMcU  lH»weU, 

Tliomaa  Ballojr  Aldrldi. 

Sliort  Stories,    Travels,  Sketches,  etc 

By  Cl&orlee  Dndlejr^Womer, 
Banli  Orne  Jeirett, 
OctOTe  Tl&anct, 

Margaret  Deland. 

Important  Topics 

In  Education,  Politics,  Social  Science,  Re- 
ligion, and  Art,  will  be  treated  by  persons 
specially  qualified  to  treat  them. 

"  The  best  representative  of  American  periodical 
literature,  which  kppeals  to  readers  by  its  owd 
charms." — JVina  York  Evening  Post. 

**  It  has  a  high  standard,  and  month  after  month  it 
reaches  the  mark,  and  illastrates  practically  its  well- 
earned  reputation  as  the  foremo^i  literary  magaxiiie 
in  AmtncA.**— Providence  /oumat. 


Terms  :  ^.00  a  year  in  advance,  postagk  feee  , 
35  cents  a  number.  With  superb  life-size  poitrait 
of  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant; 
Whittier,  Lowell,  or  Holmes,  I5.00;  each  addi- 
tional portrait.  |i.oo. 

Pos/n/  Notes  and  Money  are  at  tke  risk  of  tke 
sender^  and  therefore  remittances  skouU  be  made  ky 
money  order ^  drafts  or  registered  letter ^  to 

HOUaHTOIT,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  PABS  STBSIT,  BOSTOir,  1IA88. 


Halt  a  Century  in  School  Books. 

'38  ^-  ^-  BARNEa  &  CO.  'QQ 

^^  ^^  (SUitoblUlMd  1838.)  %0  %0 

PUBLISHERS,   BOOKSELLERS,  and  STATIONERS. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


BARNES'  NEW  NATIONAL  READERS. 

In  five  numbers.      Printed  on  beautiful    paper.      Elegantly  illustrated.     Admirably    graded 
Better  than  any  others  you  have  seen  and  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest. 

BARNES'  GEOGRAPHIES. 

A  t¥ro-book  series.      Accurately  illustrated  from  Photographs.      Clear,  distinct.      Beautifully 
colored  maps.     Copious  foot-notes.     Bound  in  cloth.    Popular  everywhere. 

BARNES'  HISTORIES. 

The  BRIEF  History  of  UNITED  STATES  has  a  LARGER  sale  than  any  other  similar  book. 

Has  been  the  standard  for  years.    The  Primary  History  of  the  United  States  is  a 

sumptuous  little  book  made  up  on  the  same  careful  and  accurate  plan. 

Our  General  History  and  Lancaster's  English  History 

give  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

BARNES'  LANGUAGE  SERIES.  * 

Maxwell's  Primary  Lessons,  Barnes'  Language  Lessons,  and  Sill's  Practical  Lessons  in  English, 
form  a  complete  series  of  grammatical  study,  giving  rational  methods  of  learning  English. 

BARNES'  COPY-BOOKS. 

Primary  Series  four,  Grammar  Series  six  books.      Elegant,  business-like,  practical.     Familiar 
words,  early  use  of  sentences.    The  Writing  Charts  are  most  valuable  as  teachers' 
aids.    The  '^Souvenir"  presents  beautiful  examples  of  work  from  thirty- 
nine  proficient  penmen.    Specimen  book  containing  complete 
set  of  copies  sent  on  application. 

WARD'S  GRADED  LESSONS  IN 
LETTER  WRITING  AND  BUSINESS  FORMS. 

"These  books  mark  an  era  in  language  books.  We  heartily  commend  them  to  all  who  desire 
to  encourage  the  honest,  practical  doing  in  the  school-room  of  what  children  will  be  called  upon 
to  do  in  after-  life.  These  books  will  hasten  the  time  when  the  common-school  graduate  will  be 
able  to  write  correctly  and  rapidly  any  kind  of  common  or  business  letter." — JV.  Y.  School  Journal , 

BARNES'  POPULAR  DRAWING-BOOKS 

Give  fall  courses  in  freq-hand,  mechanical,  perspective  drawing,  and  in  orthographic  projection. 

BARNES'  FICKLIN'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Two  Books.     ELEMENTARY  and  COMPLETE,  full  of  brief   solutions,  concise  rules,  and 

practical  examples. 

STEELE'S  SCIENCE  SERIES 

Are  the  most  popular  science  books  in  the  market.      The  ASTRONOMY,  CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS,  and  ZOOLOGY  have  just  been  revised  (1888). 


Specimen  pages  and  descriptive  circulars  of  our  books  will  be  sent  on  application.    Address 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  lU-US  William  St.,  N.  T. 

A.  F.  FlilNT,  1026  Arch  St.,  Phiyidelphia,  Pa. 


Thi^ee  V[onth^  MoPe 


IN  WHICH  TO  EARN  A 


LOTHROP  LITERATURE  PRIZE. 

There  are  94  good  sums  of  money  to  be  distributed  among 
the  writers  ol  the  94  best  thinrs  for  Widb  Awake.  No  man- 
uscripts will  be  received  after  December  ist,  1888. 

Judges :  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  President  Angell  of  Michigan 
University,  Mr.  Maurice  Thompson. 

FOR  WHATY 

For  excellent  writing :  the  best  thought  expressed  in  the 
best  way.  ^ 

FOR  WHOM'/ 

For  all  In  any  way  connected  with  American  schools  (which 
includes  British  American)  public  or  private,  secular  or  relig- 
ious. The  C.  L.  S.  C.  is  considered  a  school,  also  all  educa- 
tional business  institutions.  College  presdents.  primary  schol- 
ars, committee  men  and  women,  class  poets,  boys  and  girls, 
professors,  teachers,  scholars,  all  are  on  a  level.  If  a  little 
girl  of  ten,  or  her  big  brother  or  sister  of  sixteen,  write  bright 
things,  we  can  assure  them  that  they  will  be  treated  with  at- 
tention. 

As  likely  as  not  a  boy  who  studies  in  a  sod  school-)\puse,  in 
the  far  West,  will  carr;^  off  an  L.  L.  Prize.  To  be  sure  the 
Harvard  Annex  girls,  and  Wellesley  and  Vnssar,  the  LAtin 
schools  and  High  schools*  the  young  men  in  Yale  and  Har- 
vard, and  Michigan  University,  are  "  very  much  stirred  up  " 
about  the  competition,— but  gehius,  is  genius  wherever  the  sun 
shines. 

WHA-^TO  WRITE  ABOUT? 

It  may  be  an  essay,  story,  anecdote,  poem,  verse,  sentiment, 
proverb,  sentence,  a  bright  and  pithy  saying,  a  humorous 
trifle,  a  happy  hit— a  bit  of  description,  natural,  unaffected, 
apt  and  adequate,  stands  as  good  a  chance  to  get  a  prize  as  the 
most  ambitious  performance. 

Anything  important  to  Americans  th-it  people  are  talking 
about.  Pick  up  vour  newjipaper.  There  is  politics.  Young 
people  would  read  politics  if  some  common-sense  articles  were 
written  for  them.  We  would  like  an  article  of  two  thousand 
words  that  would  show  the  benefits  a  tabipp  is  supposed  to 
ensure  us,  and  another  (same  length)  that  would  show  the  ad- 
vantagesof  PR EB  TRADE.    Make  both  theories  clearto  us,  please. 

Subjects  are  as  thick  as  blackberries.  Who  will  describe  the 
CAUci;s?  Who  will  tell  about  the  machinery  of  the  town 
idBBTiNG?  Neitl^r  of  these  manuscripts  must  be  over  a 
thousand  words  long.  We  want  to  publish  plain,  short  state- 
ments of  the  duties  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  Vice-President,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  of  the  Postmaster  General,  of  a  Representative,  of 
a  Senator.  Each  of  these  nine  articles  must  be  brief,  not  over 
one  thousand  words  long. 

WiDB  AwAKB  wants  some  good,  stirring,  ringing  stories  of 
school-life.  A  serial  story  of  thirty-five  to  forty  thousand 
words,  or  short  stories  of  individual  experiences,  are  alike 
desirable  in  this  competition.  On  one  of  the  vexing  Questions 
of  school-life  there  are  always  two  opinions  and  great  confu- 
sion. 5Aa//  a  pupil  speak  up,  or  xm/,  whtn  a  teacher  requ4st» 
th*  school  to  inform  htm  0/  the  author  of  a  culpable  deedf 
Is  it  honorable  or  dishonorable  to  tellf  This  is  one  of  the 
subjects  on  which  prize  e&says  are  invited  both  from  instructors 
and  pupils. 

We  want  a  good,  bright  plan  for  a  Weekly  News  Cbss  in  the 
Grammar  and  High  Sehools,  with  the  use  ot  iQaps.  We  want 
a  good  practical  article  on  "The  Use  of  the  Newspaper  in 
School."  We  want  a  good  helpful  article  showing  ouryoung 
folks  how  to  use  the  libraries  in  connection  with  their  studies. 
Probably  this  class  of  manuscripu  must  come  from  the 
teachers  instead  of  the  pupils. 

For  particulars  about  the  competition,  amount  of  each  prize 
(the  wnole  sum  set  aside  for  distribution  is  $2,000),  how  to  send 
manuscripts,  and  previous  hints,  get  the  June,  July,  August 
and  September  numbers  of  Widb  Awakb.  ao  cents  each. 
Address 

D.  LOTHROP  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


Boston,  Mms. 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

CBLIBRATBD  PATSHT 

(Jane  7, 1887.) 

Sublime Harmome  "Silver Reed" 

SOLO   ACCORDIONS. 


RKOUIiAR  SIZB. 

2  Sets  Reeds 
In  Duett,  Unison. 

"Jennie"  "Henrietto" 

"Anna"  "Christine" 

"Aimee"  "Grace" 

"Lucca" 
"Paiti" 

HIiriATIjaE  9IZB. 
In  Duett,  Unison. 

"Adeline"  "Charlolie" 

"Amelia"  "Rosa*' 

"Stella" 

PICCOI^  8IZB. 

In  Duett,  Unison, 

"Josie"  "Nellie" 

3  SBTS  RBBDS. 

Melody  Octave  and  Duett, 

HINIAJniRB. 

"Marie" 

I«AROB  8IZIU 

"Brignoli"  "Nicolini" 

ARTIST  SOI<0  ACCORDIOR. 

4  SBTB  REED8. 

2  Rows  Keys 

Duett.  Unison. 

"Rossini"  "Meyerbeer" 

Importer   and    Wholesale  Dealer  in  ail  iimds  #/ 

GBRAtAN  ACCORDIONS 


GENERAL  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 

40  MAIDBN  LAUB,  NKTP  TORK. 
JOHN  F.  STRATTOBPS 

MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 


•Capt.  Jenks/' 
*  Mascot," 


*  Pinafore," 
'Tony  Pastor," 


*SILVBR    RBBO.  ' 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

ROTAIi  HARMONICAS. 

The  finest  Mouth  Harmonicas  possible  to  make. 

"Duchess"  "Konigin**  **Empre«s" 

"Priniessin"  "Sultana»'  ••Golden" 

Importer  and  WholetaU  I>eaUr  in  all  kinds  •/ 

HARMONICAS  AND  OBNBRAL 

MUSICAIi  MERCHANDISE, 

49  >I»ld«ia  lAA«y  New  Tork. 


ITew  Music-Page  Sttpplement. 

Our  Annnal  Mnsic  SnpplemeDt:  No.  17, 

FOR    COV7IXV    imiftXIXVTKS    A?ID    iftCHOOI^S. 


THE  Annual  Music  Supplement  to  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Number  17, 
contams  JEiffhteeu  Songs  and  Hymns  with  the  music  arranged  in  four  parts,  and 
Twenty 'four  Songs  and  Hymns,  the  Words  without  the  music.  Two  pages  oiMespotl" 
»ive  Readings f  with  Music  of  appropriate  Hymns  accompanying  the  same,  for  use  by 
Institutes  and  Schools,  are  also  inserted.  The  following  is  the  list  of  Songs  and  Hymns, 
with  prices  at  which  the  Supplement  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  desired  : 


M178IC-PAGS   817VVl81fBllT   HO.  XT'. 


M. 


1888. 


Revive  Us  Arain a' 

Shall  We  Meet? 3 

While  the  Morning  Bells,  .  3 

Oh,  Happy  Day  ! § 

Smile  Whenever  You  Can, .  0 

Listen  to  the  Birds, 7 

In  Merry  Chorus, 7 

The  Old  Oaken  Bucket, ...  8 


9.  Shells  of  Ocean, zo 

10.  The  Enchanted  Isle, xx 

XX.  Silver  Chimes, xa 

xa.  My  Normandy, X3 

x^  Speak  Qently, X4 

X4.  Over  There, x6 

X5.  My  Country, 'Tis  of  Thee,  .17 
x6.  As  the  Wind  Blows, .  .  .  .  x8 


r" 


School  Songs  and  Hymns  (Words). — Alpine  Horn;  There  is  a  Happy 
Land  :  Longing  for  Spring ;  Sing,  Gaily  Sing ;  When  the  Swallows  Homeward 
Fly ;  Deck  ihe  Hall :  Farewell  to  the  Woods :  Home,  Can  I  Forect  Thee  ; 
Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee;  How  Gentle  God's  Commands ;  O  Paradise  I   .   .  9 

School  Bones  and  Hymns  (Words).— Boat  Song ;  What  Fairy-like  Music ; 
Mowexs'  Soni;;  The  Mill  Wheel ;  Land  of  Memory ;  Blue  Bird ;  Guide  Me,  O 
Thou  Great  Jehovah;  Soft,  Soft  Music  is  Stealing;  Remember  Thy  Creator 
Now :  Jesus,  the  Very  Thought  of  Thee ;  Sofily  Now  the  Light  of  Day;  Jesus. 
Lover  of  My  Soul ;  Come  to  the  Old  Oak  Tree 15 

FRICS8. — One  copy,  lO  cents ;jrhree  copies,  26  cents;  Eight  copies, 
>  ^* 


60  cents ;  Twenty  copies,  ^1.20. 
Address 


These  rates  include  postage  ia  all  cases. 
McCasko^p  Zjaiicast«r,  Fa. 


No.  17. 


1888. 


$2000.00, 

94  Prizes, 
to  teachers, 
to  pupils, 
Ionic  MSS., 
short  MSS., 


LOTHROP 
UTERATURE 

rililllll}  any  sultfect, 

only  subject  and  treatment  must  be  suited  to  Wide 
Awake,  copy  of  which  givine  full  particulars  is  sent 
for  20  cts.,  postpaid,  iii.20  for  new  volume,  June — 
Nov. 

D.  LOTHROP  COMPANY,  Boston. 

The  time  for  sending  MS,  is  exUnded  to  Dec.  ist. 

. — . M^ 

The  French  in  the 
Allegheny  Valley. 


By  T.  J.  CHAPMAN,  M.  A., 
Principal  North  Public  School,  Pittaburi:,  Pa. 


15  CENTS. 


15  CENTS. 


A  new  collection  of  Songs  especially  adapted  to 
Institute  and  Day  Schools  has  already  gone  to  press. 
Adopted  by  the  Musical  Committee  of  Lancaster 
County.     Special  rates  to  Institutes. 

L.  B.  HERR,  General  Agent, 

l«ancaster«  Pa. 


BOOK  AOENTS  WANTED  Foa 


19mo.,  Clotli,  309  pas***    Pric«»  •1.585. 


A  valuable  contribution  to  our  early  local  history. 
Every  Pennsylvania  teacher  should  read  it. 

"  The  book  is  in  every  respect  an  admirable  achievement." 
—Julian  Hawthorns, 


4-3t 


Address  ths  Author  as  above. 


4-3t 


y  Mary  A.  Livermore 

Her  own  narrative  of^Foar  Yean'  S*'S*"*i£'P^- 

Wooumlr  or^^Mvenly"  tide  of  £e  War.  its  uSa  afid 
8hadQira'*a>  a  toomoNMiolAOTi."  Brb^t,  Pare,  and  Good, 
full  of  "JoMorA^Br  amd  tear$,"  of  thrfnina  intercatandtonehlnir 
pathos,  it  $ea$  at  mAt  to  dXL  Splendid  Kteel-Platea.  and 
famout  old  Battle-FIaca  richly  colored  in  exact  jac-ttmiU. 
The  **  boommg  "  book  f orMen  and  Women  Aeenta.  $  1 OO  to 
eSOO  a  month  made,  oar-  INatonee  no  iiiBdrance»  for 
we  Pay  FreighU  and  give  Extra  TermM.  Write  forcirculua  U> 
k»  D.  WOHTll&ttTOM  Jt  CO.,  Uartferd,  €«Uk 


8BND  P08TAI<  CARD 

For  full  contents  of  the  Five  Numbers  of  the  Fimnklin 
Square  8oii|f  Colleetloik,  1000  favorite  Songs  and  Hymns. 
HARPBR  *  BROTHBRS/New  Tork. 

3 


BETTER- BETTER 

Is  the  motto  of  those  that  put  together  our 

NEW  MUSIC  BOOKS. 

PLEASE  EXAMINE 

Songrs  for  Klndergrarten  and  Primary  Schools^ 

(30  cts.)  by  Gertrude  Sienafd  and  Belle  Menard,  who  give 
us  50  delightful  little  songs  for  the  children. 

Sonir  Manual.   ^°?*  "» ^y  V  O.  Emerson,  (40  cte.)    A 
^  '   truly  progressive  course  of  exercises  and 

songs,  341  in  number,  in  ail  the  keys,  and  with  explanations, 
izo  are  regular  school  songs.    A  valuable  musical  text  book. 

CoUege  Songs  for  Bai^o,  «|)i,/^,'Sf£„'Si?^; 

with  banjo  accompaniment,  making  a  most  attractive  book. 

Classic  Tenor  Songs,  ^iSiie.t««S-^"£^/^iSSS 

compoiters,  giving  a  great  variety.  Such  names  as:  Pinsuti, 
Abt,  Helmund,  Gregg,  Jensen,  Godard  and  Nicolai,  among  the 
authors,  indicate  good  and  attractive  music.  This  book  adds 
one  to  our  "  classic  "  series,  which  now  includes 

SONG  CI<A88IC8  for  Low  VolcM,  Bass  an    Alto.       ^ 
PIANO  CLACUSICB, 

CLASSICAIi  PIANIST, 

TOfJNG  PKOPIiB'S  CLASSICS. 

(Price  of  each,  $x.) 

MAXLBD  FOR  RBTAXL  PRICB. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.,  867  Broadway,  New  York. 


Popular  Lectures, 

MRS.  H.  E.  MONROE 

Desires  engagements  to  deliver  oneor  all  the  following  Lectores 


1.  Interestlnc  Places,  Ofllclal  and  Lltcnurj  Peo- 
ple of  'Washlnfl^toiKy  with  eighty  Stereopiicoo  lDnstt»- 
tions. 
d.  Life  of  Christ,  whh  the  sixty  Leading  Pictures  of  the 

World,  illustrating  His  Life  on  Earth. 
3.  A  New  Lecture— Reirlew  of  tlfte  Cl-ril  "War.  with  no 
Pictures  of  Battles,  Generals  and  Incidents,  prepsired  specials 
for  this  Lecture. 

She  will  be  pleased  to  arrange  with  Lecture  Bureaus.  Teach* 
ers'  Institutes,  Churches,  Grand  Army  Posts,  etc.,  for  the  de- 
livery of  these  lectures. 

They  have  met  with  the  enthusiastic  approrsl  of  i6Tesckeis' 
Institutes  in  Kansas,  a^d  were  given  38  times  in  PSttsboii^  and 
suburbs,  and  have  everywhere  secured  good  notices  fron  the 
press  and  from  prominent  people. 

Mrs.  Monroe's  teims  are  moderate.  Letters  addressed  id 
her  at  931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  will  reach  her.  i<6 


The  great  singing-book  for  schoob,  cse. 
88  pages  of  rudiments  for  teacher  and  itish  1* 
X04  pages  of  songs,  ^ees,  roaadsy  tauciaj. 
etc.  Single  copy,  by  maQ,  50  cts. ;  by  a> 
press,  $5.00  per  dos.;  $40  per  too.  J.  H. 
KURZENKNABE  &  SONS,  Hairidwi.  Fk. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRT. 

Bel  Is  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Chnreh— , 
^hools.Fire  Alarms,Fanns,««a  PUIiLT 
^▲BRASTBD.   Cstalegns  ssai  Frse. 

VANDUZEN4Tirr.Cii 


READING  MATTER  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


THE    BEST    AND    ALSO     THE    CHEAPEST. 


'Ihmhm 


Thirty-six  numbers,  averafiringf  over  80  pagres,  at  16  cents  each. 
Containing  in  an  unabridged  form  some  of  the  most  interesting,  most  instructive,  and  most  famous  works  of 


Hknry  Wadsvvorth  Longfellow. 
John  Grebnleaf  Whittier. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 


James  Russell  Lowell. 
Bayard  Taylor. 
Benjamin  Franklin. 
George  Washington. 


Henry  David  Thoreau. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
John  Burroughs. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


JIo.  37. 


TO    BB    PUBI<I8HBD    OCTOBBR    3,    i888. 

Charles  Dudley  "Warner's  A-Huntingf  of  the  Deer :  How  I  Killed 
a  Bear:  Lost  in  the  Woods:  Campingf  Out:  A  Wildemeas 
Romance:   What  Some  People  Call  Pleasure. 


A  descriptive  list  of  all  the  numbers  of  the  series,  including  a  prospectus  of  new  numbers,  will  be  sent  to 

ition. 
Six  new  numbers  will  be  published  during  the  school  year  1888-9.    Subscription  price  80  cents,  siagk 


any  address  on  application 

nbers 
numbers  15  cents, 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 
4  PJlRK  8TBJEBT,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Halt  a  Century  in  School  Books. 

'38  ^-  ^-  BARNES  &  CO.  'QQ 

^^  ^^  (Sktabllshcd  1838.)  %^  %i^ 

PUBLISHERS,   BOOKSELLERS,  and  STATIONERS. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


BARNES'  NEW  NATIONAL  READERS. 

In  five  numbers.      Printed  on  beautiful    paper.      Elegantly  illustrated.     Admirably    graded 
Better  than  any  others  you  have  seen  and  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest. 

BARNES'  GEOGRAPHIES. 

A   two-book  series.      Accurately  illustrated  from  Photographs.      Clear,  distinct.      Beautifully 
colored  maps.     Copious  foot-notes.     Bound  in  cloth.     Popular  everywhere. 

BARNES'  HISTORIES. 

The  BRIEF  History  of  UNITED  STATES  has  a  LARGER  sale  than  any  other  similar  book. 

Has  been  the  standard  for  years.     The  Primary  History  of  the  United  States  is  a 

sumptuous  little  book  made  up  on  the  same  careful  and  accurate  plan. 

Our  General  History  and  Lancaster's  English  History 

give  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

BARNES'  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

Maxwell's  Primary  Lessons,  Barnes'  Language  Lessons,  and  Sill's  Practical  Lessons  in  English, 
form  a  complete  series  of  grammatical  study,  giving  rational  methods  of  learning  English. 

BARNES'  COPY-BOOKS. 

Primary  Series  four,  Grammar  Series  six  books.      Elegant,  business-like,  practical.      Familiar 
words,  early  use  of  sentences.    The  Writing  Charts  are  most  valuable  as  teachers' 
aids.    The  '*Souvenir"  presents  beautiful  examples  of  work  from  thirty- 
nine  proficient  penmen.    Specimen  book  containing  complete 
set  of  copies  sent  on  application. 

WARD'S  GRADED  LESSONS  IN 
LETTER  WRITING  AND  BUSINESS  FORMS. 

**These  books  mark  an  era  in  language  books.  We  heartily  commend  them  to  all  who  desire 
to  encourage  the  honest,  practical  doing  in  the  school-room  of  what  children  will  be  called  upon 
to  do  in  after-  life.  These  books  will  hasten  the  time  when  the  common-school  graduate  will  be 
able  to  write  correctly  and  rapidly  any  kind  of  common  or  business  letter." — A^  K  School  Journal. 

BARNES'  POPULAR  DRAWING-BOOKS 

Give  full  courses  in  free-hand,  mechanical,  perspective  drawing,  and  in  orthographic  projection. 

BARNES'  FICKLIN'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Two  Books.    ELEMENTARY  and  COMPLETE,  full  of  brief   solutions,  concise  rules,  and 

practical  examples. 

STEELE'S  SCIENCE  SERIES 

Are  the  most  popular  science  books  in  the  market.      The  ASTRONOMY,  CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSICS,  and  ZOOLOGY  have  just  been  revised  (1888). 


Specimen  pages  and  descriptive  circulars  of  our  books  will  be  sent  on  application.    Address 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  111-113  Wiliiam  St.,  N.  T. 

▲.  p.  FI.X1TT,  1026  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Jximt  t«»ned. 


NUMBERS   BYMBDLIZED, 

AN   ELEMENTARY   ALGEBRA. 


By  DAVID  M.  SENSENIG, 

Professor  qf  Mathimatics  in  tht  State  Normal  School,  Wett  Cktsier,  Pnu^m. 


A  work  that  is  the  outgrowth  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  teaching  Mathematics,  and  which 
many  features  of  superiority  over  other  works  on  the  subject.     It  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to 

APPLETONS'   MATHEMATICAL  SERIES, 

COMPRISING 

NX7MBBRS  II^LUSTRATBD.     By  A.  J.  Rickopp  and  E.  C.  Davis. 
NUMBKRS  APPIilBD.    By  A.  J.  Rickofp. 
NUMBBRS  SYMBOIilZKD.     By  D.  M.  Sbmsknig. 

Ready  Aiagiwt  isth> 

HISTORY  Df  the  UNITED  BTATEB 

^ND    ITS   I>EOPLE, 

IPOK,    rn^JS    TJBE    OIP    SOHOOIiS- 


By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 


One  of  the  most  attractive  school  books  ever  issued.  The  author  has  used  his  ait  as  a  stoiy  telier  mi 
his  experience  as  a  writer  to  make  American  histoiy  something  living,  human,  and  real,  and  therefoft  ddi|^- 
ful.     Beautifully  illustrated  by  the  best  artists  in  a  unique  and  Instructive  manner. 

SKNB   FOR  BAMPIiB   PAGB8. 


Boston  UnanlxBouo 


AppLETDNS'  Standard   Cdpy-Bddkb. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Boston,  on  Tuesday  Evening,  June  12,  1888,  AppJetoas* 
Series  of  Copy-Books  was  unanimously  adopted  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  that  dty. 


Full  descriptive  circulars  of  standard  text-books  for  all  grades,  latest  issues,  etc,  mailed  free  on  applicatioii  to 

n.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK.      BOSTON.      CHICAGO.     ATLANTA.      SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Or  JOHN  A.  M.  PASSMOBE, 

IVM  Arcli  St.,  PliHadftlnhtay  Pa.,  AMBt  ibr  VmmumrlwmMMau 

Bonttiem  If ew  avnmwy  Uarvland,  W.  TlaslnlA,  DalawMM. 

and  INrtriet  of  ColvmlilA. 


READING  MATTER  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


THE    BEST   AND    ALSO    THE    CHEAPEST. 

Thirty-fidz  numbers,  averaffinff  over  80  pafires,  at  15  cents  ea.ch. 
G>ntiiiniiig  in  an  unabridged  form  some  of  the  most  interesting,  most  instructive,  and  most  famous  works  of 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  James  Russell  Lowell.  Henry  David  Thoreau. 

John  Grkknleaf  Whittier.  Bayard  Taylor.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Benjamin  Franklin".  John  Burroughs. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  George  Washington.  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 


TO    BB    PUBI<I8H£D    OCTOBER    3,   i888. 


JI0.37. 


Oharles  Dudley  "Warner's  A-^Huntinff  of  the  Deer :  How  I  B31ed 
a  Bear:  Lost  in  the  Woods:  Camping  Out:  A  Wilderness 
Romance:   What  Some  People  Oall  Pleasure. 


A  descriptive  list  of  all  the  numbers  of  the  series,  including  a  prospectus  of  new  numbers,  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  on  application. 

Six  new  nnmben  will  be  published  during  the  school  year  1888-9.  Subscription  price  80  cents,  single 
nambers  15  cents. 

SpetHal  Offer.  (D).  Until  Oct.  i,  1888,  we  will  send  a  sample  number  of  the  Riverside  Literature 
Series  with4fui  charge^  to  any  Teacher  who  will  cut  out  and  send  us  this  advertisement. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  PABK  8TBEET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


JJ 


0  Changes  should  be  made  in  Arithmetics  in  Fennsylva- 


nia  without  first  examining  Wentworth's. 


TIm  attention  of  all  interested  in  secnring  good  books  is  invited  to  the  following  letter: 

We  have  now  used  Wentworth's  Series  of  Mathematics  in  the  Media  Puhlic  Schools 
for  two  years,  and  we  like  the  hooks,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry,  very  much. 
We  have  used  the  Primary  Arithmetics,  both  teachers'  and  pupils*  editions,  with  great 
success.  They  are  thoroughly  practical,  supplying  a  large  amount  and  very  great  variety 
of  work,  which  tends  to  induce  thought  and  also  accuracy  in  result.  They  are  also  very 
suggestive^  thus  aiding  the  teacher  in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  new  work.  I 
know  of  no  other  series  of  Arithmetics  that  so  effectually  covers  the  entire  ground  as  does 
Wcntworth's.  I  might  say  much  of  the  Algebra  and  Geometry,  both  of  which  are  excep- 
tionally good,  but  I  would  like  to  especially  commend  the  Arithmetics  to  all  teachers  who 
desire  practical,  suggestive,  scientific  text-books. 

Signed,  E.  J.  Brewster. 

July  pth,  1888.  Prin.  Media  Public  School 


■MCGINN   &    COMPANY, 3N- 


SZZ  TEOUSANS  SETS  TEUS  FAB  FBINTIQ}. 


IME  ItAHCASTEB  PCHOOLlICyrTOES 

New  Plates*— Prlntea  on  Botli  Sides.— New  T^rpe. 


mSCORATE  your  School-Room :  Nothing  can  be  too  good  for  it.  A  school  officer  in  a  late  repoft,  nm 
^•^  a  contrast  as  follows :  "  Many  of  our  School-Rooms  are  decorated  with  engravings,  mottoes,  etc,  M 
in  one  township  visited,  nothing  but  dirt  and  chalk-marks  were  found  upon  the  dingy  walls."  The  voytal 
Decoration,  for  the  money,  is  a  good  set  of  Mottoes,  and  the  •*  Lancaster  Mottoes"  are  everjrwtaere  i 

TWELVE  OARDS.  8x14  INCHES.1 1  PRINTED  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

Beit  Tinted  6.ply  Card.    Colors— Salmon  and  Green.    Beit  Card  Ink  Used.    BlaekType,  Bold  and  AltmiH 
Bead  with  £aie  aorou  a  LArse  Sohool-Koom.    Appropriate  for  H'«-*'*« v .Schools  aewetlaeOaj-T  ~ 


THESE  MOTTOES  have  been  heartily  approved  wherever  seen.  A^  a  mere  attrucuvc  leature  of  the  School-Room,  they  are  Ivonkd 
price  at  which  thev  are  advertised ;  while  their  influence  upon  the  mind  of  many  a  pupil  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pwd.  Thn  i 
on  the  finest  extra-calendered  6-ply  *'  Railroad"  (not  China)  board,  the  best  of  lu  kind  manufactured.  llie  only  colon  SMd  i 
Salmon  and  Green— half  of  each  set  being  salmon  and  the  remaining  half  green— these  colors  contrasting  agreeably  with  the  deep  kb 
of  the  Mottoes.  They  are  printed  ON  BOTH  SIDES--thus  making  one  set  equivalent  to  two— so  that  they  mav  be  tamed,  as  desiieK 
afford  variety  on  the  walls  of  the  School-Room  or  to  impress  more  deeply  some  lesson  in  morals  or  conduct.  Tbey  arc  of  sodh  siae  (Ifl 
inches),  as  to  look  well  when  hung,  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  large  tor  convenience  in  mailing.  JV^Sent  post-paid,  securdy  caTdops 
on  receipt  of  |x.  xo,  or  by  express,  when  several  sets  are  desired  by  the  school  officers  of  a  district,  at  ^i.oo  per  set. 

THIRTY   MOTTOES   AND   THE   LORD'S   PRAYER. 

THOU  GOD  SEBST  ME.  Rbvbrsb:  Be  Polite.  Strive  to  Please,  s.— Never  Forget  that  Qod  is  Ralinc>  RxfOM 
«•  With  Malice  toward  None,  With  Charitv  for  All.  Boys,  DoD*t  he  Mean.  $.— Be  Kind  to  One  Another.  Rxnm 
Always  he  **  On  Time."  No  Idlers  Here.  4. —The  Qolden  Rule:  Do  unto  Others  as  You  would  have  Others  do  unto  T« 
Rbvbksb:  Our  Life  is  What  We  Make  It.  5.— The  School  Tax  is  the  Best  Tax.  Rbvbrsb:  IxMt  Time  U  Never  Pirn 
Again.  6.— Know  When  to  be  Silent:  Know  What  to  Pear.  Rbvbrsb:  "Think  and  Thank.'*  •«  We  May  Reach  theHossci 
*""  ...----  _       .    .-  j^^  j^j^  Thrives..    Rbvbrsb:  DoOn 

Does  the  Best  He  Can  Does  Wc 
ake  any  Puss  ahout  itr—CM^trU 

_        ^ ,  .         .  e  ffrace  we  say  to  God.— 7ir«M /e/'tfi^  

School.     Rbvbksb:  A  Silent  Worker  is  hetter  than  a  Noisy  Talker,     xx.— No  Bad  Thou£hta.    Keep  Your  SeoIOtsi 


Never,  Through  the  Street  of  By-snd-By."  7.— Speak  the  Truth.  No  Lie  Thrives..  Rbvbrsb:  Do  One  Thing  at  a  Tiaa 
and  that  Well.  8— Do  Right.  Have  Faith  in  God.  Rbvbrsb:  Who  Doea  the  Beat  He  Can  Does  WeU,  Acts  Nohly  il  ' 
Do  No  More.  9.— Boys  I  Just  do  all  the  Good  you  can,  and  don*t  Make  any  Puss  ahout  it^— C*«r/«x  Dicluntr  SfucK 
vbrsb:  Be  Glad:  It  is  a  comely  faahion  to  he  glad,  Joy  is  the  ffrace  we  aay  to  God.— 7ir«M  JmgtUw,  xo. — Qod  BtasOi 
School.  Rbvbksb:  A  Silent  Worker  ia  hetter  than  a  Noisy  Talker,  xx.— No  Bad  Thoughts.  Keep  Your  SeoIOtsi 
Rbvbrsb:  Lost!  Ten  Golden  Minutea,  Each  Studded  with  Sixty  Diamond  Seconds,  xs.— The  Lord's  Prmycr.  Rxraa 
Chewing,  Smoking,  Lying,  Drinking,  Swearing :  Boys,  they  Cost  too  Much  I  [Choice  Sztrscts  ss  Suh-Mottecs.] 

"  These  Mottoes  a  Qrand  Hit— Needed  ETerywhere— Will  Sell  Wherever  Seen." 
County  Superintendents  Recommend  Them. 

Jeachers  think  them  the  Pest  and  Cheapest  JVottoes  published. 

From  educational  JOURNAT^.— «  Every  one  knows  how  a  familiar  maxim  or  Erecept  of  childhood  may  be  ■tre^gtbesri  «M 
years  until  it  becomes  a  rule  of  action,  an  element  of  character  through  after-life.  These  mottoes  kept  before  the  eye  of  ikcdili 
would  continually  remind  him  of  noble  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  point  the  way  to  a  better  life.  They  axe  printed  o«  hesvy  aai 
finely-colored  card-board,  8x14  inches  in  size,  in  prominent  and  tastefully -arranged  letters.  Besides  their  moral  influeace  ^pds  Ik 
pupils,  they  would  be  ornamental  in  any  school-room/'—'*  The  Mottoes  are  excellent,  and  would  be  ornamental  and  useful  ia  evoxsc^Ml 
room.  A  set  consists  of  twelve  heavy,  tinted  cards,  printed  on  both  sides."— "These  Mottoes  are  printed  in  laiigc  type.  Tbeyaied 
good,  and  we  have  no  doubt  their  silent  influence  is  felt  in  the  school-room." — "Much  good  may  be  done,  and  lasting  impressioaa  madell 
hanging  appropriate  mottoes  upon  the  walls  of  the  school-room.  We  know  of  none  better  or  cheaper  than  the  ranCTsrwr  Monocs."- 
'*  They  are  upon  heavy  6-pIy  card-board,  printed  on  both  sides,  and  can  be  read  with  ease  across  a  la»e  school-room." 

FROM  SUPERINTENDENl^  AND  TEACHERS— "I  like  the  style  and  sentiment  of  the  Mottoes,  and  would  be  clad  to  kM 
that  they  were  in  every  school-room.  Thev  are  valuable  decorations,  for  they  not  only  ornament  a  room,  but,  in  the  hands  of  a  liveteadhl 
many  lessons  in  morals  may  be  taught.      1  have  always  found  them  of  good  service  to  me  in  stimulating  my  pupils  to  acquire  kaovie% 
'"      "  "'      •  '   '         •         •'     -•    ••     -«      •        '  •  -»'  "^       -««     -        asBerSdi 


and  love  virtue.     Try  them,  Ttacher*  ojT  Atntrican  Youth.  *' — "1  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  teacben  The  I 

Mottoes.    They  undoubtedly  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  young  mind,  and  every  school  should  have  its  set,  it  beii^  as  srackil 
instructor's  duty  to  teach  taste  and  order  as  arithmetic  and  grammar.      Most  of  our  schools  already  have  them."  — "In  one  fA  ovidtarf 
rooms  yesterday  I  saw  a  set  of  the  Lancaster  School  Mottoes.      I  was  much  pleased  with  them,  and  think  they  should  be  in  every  sckd^ 
—"They  contain  so  much  in  little,  so  well  expressed  and  exhibited,  that  I  wish  everv  teacher  in  the  county  would  buy  and  oae  a  fiaSs** 
them." — "I  was  so  delighted  with  them  that  I  at  once  placed  them  in  our  Sundav-school  room.     They  are  astonishingly  low  ia  pri^ 
attractive  in  appearance,  and  appropriate  in  sentiment.     They  should  be  on  the  walls  of  every  school-room  in  the  land — Beed<ahFi»jl 
seen  to  secure  introduction."—"  We  would  not  be  without  them  for  three  times  their  cost— arc  delighted  with  them  and  wish  that  vcoad 
persuade  every  teacher  in  the  county  to  get  them  "—"I  find  these  Mottoes  in  the  school-room  an  incentive  to  effort."— ^Pkaseftraq 
Dy  express,  nine  sets  for  the  schools  of  our  district.     We  regard  them  as  among  the  necessary  school  supplies." — **  My  boys  and  girkh 
contributed  their  dollar  for  these  Mottoes  for  our  school-room.     Send  additional  set."—"  Thev  have  been  hJghlTrecommended«  a    ^ '  ~ 
have  them." — **  Have  jiecn  the  Lancaster  Mottoes,  and  must  have  a  set  to  decorate  my  school-room.     Thinit  they  will  be  « 
me." — "  When  the  question  was  asked  before  recess  to-day,  *How  many  want  the  Mottoes?*  every  hand  was  up.     Their  s 
attested  their  interest."-"  Please  send  me  a  set  of  The  Lancaster  Mottoes.    They  are  the  most  appropriate  I  have  seen,  am 
for  my  school." — "  Yesterday  morning  I  proposed  to  the  boys  and  girls  that  we  send  for  The  Lancaster  Mottoes  to  make  our  sdioal-fl 
look  more  like  'living,'  as  one  of  the  scholars  expressed  it.     Enclosed  find  price  of  the  Mottoes,  which  we  hope  to  have  soon,  as  the  yd 
folks  are  impatient  to  see  them."  — '*  Please  find  inclosed  amount  for  set  of  Lancaster  School  Mottoes  from  a  teacher  who  introduces  ^ 
into  every  school  where  opportunity  offers."-"  Our  schools  here  are  graded.    Two  of  our  teachers  have  ordered  mottoes  for  tbdr 
One  of  them  has  The  I  ancnster  Mottoes,  smother  a  different  set.     I  very  much  prefer « The  Lancaster.' "— *«  My  boys  are  looking  fa 
They  order  them  of  their  own  accord."-"  My  pupils  contribute  the  money  to  pay  for  the  set  herein  ordered.     Last  year  I  wastcac 
an  adjoining  county,  and  furnished  the  school  mottoes  in  the  same  manner.    My  pupils  were  delighted  with  them.     Such  things  as  t 
are  needed  to  make  our  coimtry  schools  inviting.     No  need  of  a  compulsory  law  if  teachers  make  the  schools  home-like  and  attractive. 
"  I  have  heard  these  mottoes  very  hijthly  spoken  of,  and  have  concluded  to  try  them  myself."—"  Hearing  The  Lancaster  School  Mowto^ 
highly  recommended,  and,  thinking  them  superior  to  those  I  can  purchase  at  a  book-store,  I  have  resolved  to  have  them  for  wy  scf^ 
room."— Miss  Abby  S.  Hinckley  writes  from  Parkersbutg,  West  Virginia:  "  Please  tend  me  a  set  of  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes, « 
I  sec  advertised  in  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal.    Our  school  is  so  enthusiastic  over  the  description  of  these  cheap  and  bea 
mottoes,  that  the  children  arc  impatient  for  the  mails  to  go  and  return.    Send  them  as  soon  as  possible.'  —Miss  Liczle  Hinckley,  ©f 
ersburg,  writes  a  few  days  later:    "  I  had  the  pleasure,  last  week,  of  examining  a  set  of  mottoa  which  my  sister  has  just  received  « 
school,  and  wish  to  have  a  set  for  my  own  school  immediately.    Enclosed  please  find  |x.  10,  for  which  forward  a  set  to  my  address."—! 
K.  E.  Smith,  also  of  Parkcrsburg,  writes :  "  I  have  just  seen  some  school  cards  in  Miss  Hincklc/s  room,  which  I  like  v  •      •-■ 

send  me  also  a  set  by  return  of  mail."    So  of  others ;  but  space  will  not  permit  further  extracts. 

Sent  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on  rec^elpt  of  #i«io«   XHey  are  put  up  la  lieaTsr  c 
▼dopes  of  Blanllla  paper,  so  as  to  secure  tliem  from  rouffli  usa^e  In  tlie  mails. 

Address  J«  P.  HcCASKHY,  I^ancaster,  Piu 
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SONGS  ^  HYMNS 
Five  Books,  $2.50 


The  Firat  numbers  of  the  "  Franklin  Squarb  Son6 
CoLLBCTiON  "  are  so  full  and  embrace  so  many  of  the 
gems  of  sone  in  our  language,  that  we  thought  the  field 
well-nigh  exnausted,  but  the.  numbers  that  followed  have 
agreeablv  undeceived  us.  Such  colleaions  cannot  but 
efevate  the  standard  of  public  taste.  They  inculcate  sdso 
a  love  for  ballad  music— the  sweetest  and  most  delightful 
music  in  the  world.  1  he  cultured  student  of  melo^  and 
harmony  may  indeed  find  his  highest  enjoyment  in  the 
compositions  of  the  great  tone-masters,  but  the  song- 
writers must  ever  be  the  delight  of  the  people.  In  our 
memory  are  treasured  songs  that  we  woukl  noc  exchange 
for  the  sublimest  compositions  of  Bach.  Not  a  few  of 
these  are  found  in  the  "  Franklin  Square"  numbers  which 
we  regard  the  best  popular  collection  of  Songs  in  exist- 
ence.— Lancaster  jV*w  Era. 

No  page  is  turned  in  any  one  of  the  Five  Numbers,  to 
complete  any  song  or  hymn  found  in  the 


FsAirsLm  jsquabi 
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The  five  numbers  are  uniform  in  size  (184  ptfW)) 
price,  50  cents  MCli,  Cloth,  $1.00,  and  in  variety  and 
character. of  contents.  Each  number  containing  300  Fav- 
orite Songs  and -Hymns  for  Schools  and  Homes,  Nursery 
and  Fireside.    Address  the  Publishers, 

HASPEB  *  BBOTHEBS,  New  Torlu 


S'W^ARTHMORB  COLLBOSS. 
SWARTHMORE,  PA., 
Opens  9th.  Montli,  lltlk.    Thirty  minutes  from  Broad 
St.  Station,  Philadelphia.    Under  the  care  of  Friends.     Full 
oolleflre  course  for  botb  sexes.    Classical,  Scientific  and 
Literary.    Also,  a  Manual  Training  and  a  Preparatory  School. 
Healthful  location,  large  grounds,  extensive  buildings  and  ap- 
paratus.   For  Catalogue  and  full  paniiiulars,  address 
i-at  EDWARD  H.  MAGILL.  LL.  D.,  President. 

Good  In  Any  Weathers 

The  Five  Numbers  of  the 
"Franklin  Square  Song  Collec- 
tion" thus  far  issued  present,  at 
very  low  cost,  a  modest  Library 
of  Music,  including  a  Thousand 
Songs  and  Hymns.  They  are 
good  in  any  weather,  and  sold 
at  all  seasons,  in  all  markets. 
Look  through  the  tables  of  con- 
tents before  buying,  which  may 
be  had  by  addressing  a  Postal 
Card  to  the  Publishers,  Harper 
&  Brothers.  New  York. 


MUSIC 


AT 


SIGHT 


The  great  singing>book  for  schools,  etc. 
88  pages  of  rudiments  for  teacher  and  student. 
X04  pages  of  songs,  glees,  rounds,  exercises, 
etc.  Single  copy,  by  mail,  50  cts. ;  by  ex- 
press, ^5.00  per  doz. ;  $40  per  zoo.  J.  H. 
KURZENKNABE  &  SONS,  HarrUburg.  Pa. 


Jj^Wl  Bells  c 
4|^  VAN 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

B«I  Is  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Chnrches. 

"  ihools.  Fire  Alarms^Fanas,  to.  FULLY 

ASRAJfTBD.    Catalogue  seat  Free. 

VANDUZEN  4  TIFT.  CiMlBiMti,  O. 


Popular  Lectures, 

MRS.  H.  E.  MONROE 

Desires  engagements  to  deliver  one  or  all  the  following  Lectures : 
1.  InterMtlu  PlacM,  Ofllcial  and  Literary  Peo- 
ple ot  IVaflAingtOBy  with  eighty  Stereopiicon  lUustra- 
-  tions. 
9.  litfe  of  Clirlst.  with  the  sixty  Leading  Pictures  of  the 

World,  illustrating  His  Ufe  on  Earth. 
3.  A  New  Lecture— Rewlew  of  tl&e  CI-fU  "Wt^  with  zoo 

Pictures  of  Battles,  Generals  and  Incidents,  prepared  specially 

for  this  Lecture. 

She  will  be  pleased  to  arrange  with  Lecture  Bureaus,  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  Churches,  Grand  Army  Posts,  etc.,  for  the  de- 
livery of  these  lectures. 

They  have  met  with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  16  Teachers' 
Institutes  in  Kansas,  and  were  given  38  times  in  Pittsburgh  and 
suburbs,  and  have  everywhere  secured  good  notices  from  the 
press  and  from  prominent  people. 

Mrs.  Monroe\  teims  are  moderate.  Letters  addressed  to 
her  at  931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  will  reach  her.  z-6 


SCHOOL 
BOARD 
SUPPLIES. 


School  Boards  may  order  from  the  office  of  the 
School  Journal,  at  pubhshers'  prices. 

The  District  Register, 

B7  lfA£L,F0STA9E  PBE7AIS,  $5.00. 

(Not  sent  by  Express.) 


Also,  School  Board  Supplies  in  general,  including 

Mi^ajfS  Qmomm  M&&BS 

On  Treasurer  of  School  District. 

In  response  to  inquiries  which  we  have  received 
from  School  Officers  for  a  Book  of  convenient  size 
containing  Blank  Orders  upon  the  Treasu- 
rer, we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank  Orders 
in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt  Book, 
Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Perfor- 
ated so  that  Orders  may  reaxLily  be  detached, 
at  the  low  price  of  Trro  Dollars. 

No.  2.  The  same  Book  is  Printed  to 
Special  Order  in  good  style  and  substan- 
tially bound  with  Name  of  District  and 
County,  and  other  Blanks,  including 
Name  of  Treasurer  if  desired.  Book 
Containing  Three  Hundred  Orders,  $3. 

Address, 
J.  P.  McCaskey,  Zianca8tmr»  Pa. 


^'School  BooI^s  that  u]ill  not  be  thpoTsn  aside  luhen  School  Dags  ape  ended/* 

Song  Books  which  give  both  words  and  music  in  good  large  type,  combining  in  hannonioos  rrlatioos,  in 
Number,  two  hundredof  the  best  sacred  and  secular  songs  known  to  the  American  people  of  to-dav.  It  h 
to  predict  that  they  will  have  an  immense  sale,  and  that  Harper's  Franklin  Square  Song  CoUe^ion  will  prtm 
be  found  wherever  Harper's  Monthly,  fVeekfy,  Bazar,  and  Young  Ptople  are  read— that  is  to  say,  eveiywhcie. 
cause  of  this  book  there  will  be  better  and  more  wholesome  singing,  and  more  of  it,  in  American  hemes  than 
before.  It  is  unusually  rich  in  sensible  words  and  good  music,  and  has  something  for  every  sort  of  taste,  and  cvoy 
change  of  mood,  and  every  hour  in  life,  and  every  member  of  the  family.  The  book  will  have  glad  wdcome  in  every 
household  where  there  is  a  Piano,  or  a  Cabinet  Organ,  or  where  there  are  voices  to  tkazg-^IMeimry  fVorU,  Botttmm^ 

200  •  400  •  600  •  800  •  1000 

«« Melodies  tliat,  UlKe  tlie  pipe  of  Pan,  die  out  witli  tlie  emrm  tt 
Uiem  and  listen  for  tlieni.'* 

Jranklin  Square  i 
Song  Collection. 

VTou.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6. 

Unihiini  in  0ize  aqd  ppice,  &qd  in  If BPiet  j  &i|d  i!S&]<Bcie](  of  fiontent^ 

EACH   NUMBER  CONTAINS 

200  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns. 


For  Schools  and  HomeSi  Nursery  and  Fireside. 


Tho  Franklin  Square  Bong  CoUaction  brings  together,  At  a  price  within  reach  of 
all  desiring  it,  a  large  number  of  what  are  regarded  the  very  belt  Songy  and  Hymns  in  the  kn- 
firuage.  Some  of  mese  8ele<5tion8  are  comparatively  new,  while  others  are  very  old,  bat,  Hke 
friends  long  known,  they  are  prized  all  the  more  for  being  old.  National  songs  are  here,  witii 
brief  sketches  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written ;  favorite  Nursery  Songs, 
Songs  for  the  Children,  and  Songs  for  the  School.  Here  are  also  Songs  of  Home  and  Songs  ^ 
Country,  Ballads  of  Sentiment  and  Son^  of  the  Heart — songs  whose  every  Hne  is  instin^  with 
loyalty  to  home  ties  and  home  surroundings,  to  trusted  leader,  to  the  flag  that  symbolizes  nation- 
ality, or  to  one  beloved  chosen  from  all  the  world  beside.  Best  of  all  are  the  Hymns— the  sad, 
sweet  hymns,  whose  melody  is  always  a  son^-bird  in  the  heart,  or  the  grand  old  chorals  whose 
majestic  harmony  is  worthy  to  be  employed  m  the  worship  of  Deity.  While  it  is  not  nrrrsBiry 
in  any  case  to  turn  the  leaf  to  complete  any  Song  or  Hymn  found  in  these  books,  many  pages 
are  so  made  up  as  to  afford  space  for  numerous  Notes  and  Parafiraphs  appropriate  in  a  work  of 
this  kind, — ^the  space  thus  utilized  aggregating  from  Twenty-five  to  Thirty  Pugea  of  reading 
matter.  These  notes  are  a  distinctive  and  excellent  feature,  and  contribute  no  little  to  the  &vor 
with  which  the  Colle<$tion  is  regarded.  They  are  much  approved  for  their  suggestiveness  as  well 
as  for  their  intrinsic  value,  many  thinking  them  alone  worth  the  price  at  whichtiie  books  are  sold. 

Bach.  ITumbar  contains  a  Brief  but  Comprehensive  treatment  of  the  Klanaanta  of 
Mosie,  so  presented  as  to  be  readily  taught — comprising  One  Hundred  points,  in  Bi^^t  ] 


Nos.  1»2»3,  4or5, 

( 184  paffM  each.) 


TERMS  for  introduction: 

JSdltloa.  Betsll  Prios.  latrodaoltoa. 

Boards, .  .  60  Cents.  SO  Cents. 

Paper, .  .  .  50      **  37      " 


40Centa. 
80      •« 


Single  copies  will  be  sent  to  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of 
Introdudtion  price.     Correspondence  regarding  introdudtion  is  cordially  solicited.    Address,         || 

HARPER  A  BROTHERS,  PnblUdhenH  jl 

Franklin  Sqnarey  If  ew  York.  ^^ 

■  ■■■  ,  I  ,  fcg-wm 


It 


Table  or  conteiite  iim  Bemt  AdTerUsetnent. 

Franklin  Squ^e  Song  Collection :  P®.  ®. 

Twe  ]I«a4f04  Fttvrtto  Smigi  aa^  Hymiifl,  for  Seliooli  ud  Homm,  Kanery  md  Fireside,  In  Emek  Book,  with  Hmle. 
Stleeted  by  J.  P.  VeCaekey.    Keek  Book,  184  pegen.    SMie  Slae  aiki  Skepe  ee  Herper'e  Hontkly  Hegeslne« 

A  FBW  MORH  YEARS  SHALL  ROLL— A  Charge  to  Keep  I  Have—A  Hermit  There  Was— All  Among  the  Barley— All 
/"V  t>y  the  Shady  Greenwood  Tree— All  is  Still  and  Restful  Now— All  Night  thro'  thy  Slumbers— Alphabet  Song— Anna 
BonK<— Anvil  Chorus— Araby's  Daughter— Are  Ye  Sleepin\  Maggie?— Art  Thou  Weary?— As  I'd  Nothing  Else  to  Do— A 


BonK<— Anvil  Chorus— Araby's  Daughter- Are  Ye  »ieepin\  Maggie  r- An  i  nou  weary  r— as  I'a  rooming  iniac  to  do— a 
Bor&c  Song- As  the  Golden  Stara— Autumn  Leaves— A  wet  Sheet  and  a  Plowing  Sea— Battle  Prayer— Ben  Bolt— Biba- 
Iwtx^an— Bid  Me  Good-Bye— Birdling.  Why  Sins  in  Forest  Wide  ?— Birds  in  the  Niffht— Blest  Be  the  Tie  that  Binds— Bleib 
Bci  BCir— Brii^t  Star  of  Hope— Brother,  Thou  and  I— Campbells  are  Coming,  The— Christmas  Song— Cock  Robin  and  Jenny 
ygHrmxt'  Come,  All  Ye  Jolly  Shepherds— Come  Back  to  Erin— Come,  Boor,  Your  "  Little  Blue"— Come,  Holy  Ghost— Come  let 
MS  Toia  In  Merry  Chorus— Come  let  us  Join  our  Cheerful  Songs— Come  out,  'Tis  Now  September— Come  Rest  in  This  Bosom 
'^Cotne  to  the  Meadows— Come  when  the  Soft  Twilight  Palls— Confide  ye  Aye  in  Providence— Cracovian  Maid,  The«-Cuddle 
Doon — ^Dance  oo  Forever— Dear  Mother,  in  Dreams  I  See  Her— Dearest  Love,  Do  You  Remember  ?— Departed  Days— Depth 
of  Mercy  !  Can  There  Be— Distant  Shore— Don't  Leave  Your  Mother,  Tom— Dream  Paces— Dreamlana— Dream  on  Young 
Hemrta— Bden  of  Love— Eve's  Lamentation— Pair  Land  of  Poland— Farewell,  My  Peaceful  Vale— Farewell  Forever— Fare- 
well, O  Farewell  to  Thee— Farewell,  Those  Happy  Hours— Father,  on  Thee  I  Call— Feast  of  Roses— Piddle-dcc-dee— Fine 
Old  Kiuflish  Gentleman— Flowerets  Blooming— Foot  Traveler— Fox  and  Goooe— Friends  that  We  Never  Forget— Prom 
Hv«ry  Stormy  Wind— Gaily  Our  Boat  Glides— Gaily  Sings  the  Lark— God  Hath  Sent  His  Angels— Going  to  Market— Golden 
81ior«,  The— Good-^e  at  the  Door— Good-Night— Good  Shepherd,  The— Grave  of  Bonaparte— Green  Fields  of  America— 
Onm  Tree  Canoe,  llie— Hail  I  Thou  Once  Despised  Tesus  !— Halleli^ah  Chorus— Hark  f'tis  the  Angelus— Heart  Ache  for 
Home— Here  Awa,  There  Awa— Here's  a  Health  to  All— Home  Again— Home,  Fare  Thee  Well !— Home  of  My  Childhood- 
Honor  Hia  Holy  Name— Hot  Cross  Buns— How  Bright  and  Fair— How  Fair  Art  Thou— How  Tedious  and  Tasteless— Hush  I 
t^e  "Waves  are  Rolling  in— I'd  Offer  Thee  this  Hand  of  Mine— I  Gave  Her  a  Rose— I  Hear  Not  a  FootfeU— I  Know  an  Eye 
ap  Softly  Bright— I  Love  Thy  Kingdom,  Lord— I'll  Hang  My  Harp  on  a  Willow— I'll  Sing  You  an  Old  Ballad— Ilka  Blade  o' 
Qraaa — I  Love  Little  Pussy— I'm  Not  Myself  at  All— In  Merry  Chorus— In  the  Golden  Eventide— I  Remember  Well  a  Sunny 
Vale — ^I  Sat  Beneath  the  Maples  Old— I  Saw  a  Ship  a  Sailing— I  See  My  Home  in  the  Twilight  Dim— I've  Come  Across  the 
aipa — ^I  Was  a  Wandering  Sheep— I  Welcome  Thee  with  Glaoness— Jenny  Lind's  Bird  Song— Jessie,  the  Flower  of  Dumblane 
'-Jesfia,  My  All,  to  Heaven  is  Gone— Judith ;  Our  God  Alone  can  Save  us— Land  of  Dreama— Landing  of  the  Pilgrims— Last 
Nlrht  when  All  Was  Still— Lavender's  Blue— Let  Worldly  Minds  the  World  Pursue— Light  and  Rosy  be  Thy  Slumbers— 
Ix>ndon  B|ridge— Lo !  the  Seal  of  Death  is  Breaking— Lullaby  from  Erminie— Majestic  Sweetness  Sits  Enthroned— March, 
Marcb— klaryland,  Mv  Maryland— Marv  Morrison— Meet  Me  by  Moonlight  Alone— Mid  Scenes  of  Confusion— Mistress 
Santa  Claus— Monarcn  of  the  Woods— Mountain  Boy,  The— Murmuring  Sea— Music  at  Nightfall— Music  of  Labor— Must  I 
l,ea-re  Thee,  Paradise !— Must  I  Then  Leave  ?— Must  Jesus  Bear  the  Cross  Alone?— New  HmI  Columbia— Nobody  Knows  the 
Trouble  I've  Seen— Npw  All  the  Bells  are  Ringing— Now  the  Day  is  Slowly  Waning— October  Gave  a  Pariy— Of  All  the 
Busy  People  Roun<tr-Oh,  Are  Ye  Sleepin',  Maggie?— Oh,  at  Thv  Feet  How  Happy — Oh,  Don't  You  Remember— Oh,  for  a 
Thousand  Tongues— Oh.  Happv  Day  That  Stays>Oh,  Loved  Itaba— Oh,  Sister  Dear— Oh,  Smile  as  Thou  Wert  Wont— Oh, 
Solemn  Hour,  when  Hearts-^h,  who  So  Gay^  and  Free  ?— Old,  Old  Song,  The— Once  Again— One  or  Two— On  Foot  I  Gaily 
Take  my  Way— On  the  Mountains — On  Tombigbee  River— Our  Flag  o'er  us  Waving— Our  Home  is  on  the  Sea— Our  Way 
▲croaa  the  Sea— O  What  Can  You  Tell  ?— Peacoul  Fold,  The— Peace  on  Earth— Pierrot— Poor  Johnny's  Dead— Rhsrme  of  the 
Rail — Ring  On,  Sweet  Angelus— Rose  of  Lucerne— Round  the  Comer— Row  thy  Boat  Lightly— Sate  Home  at  Last— Safely 
Through  Another  Week— Sailin|r— Saints'  Sweet  Home,  The— Saw  ye  my  Saviour  ?— Sec  the  Proud  Banner  of  Liberty— 
Sig^  I«>t  o'er  Toil  and  Trouble— Silently,  Silently— Sing  it  Over— Singing  Thro'  the  Forest— Slave  Hsrmns :  Keep  Me  From 
Sinking  Down,  The  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Many  Thousand  Gone— Sleep,  Baby  Dear— Sleep,  Sleep,  My  Darling— Sometimes 
1  I>ream— Song  of  the  Children— Song  of  the  May— Sorry  her  Lot— Speed.  My  Bark— Stay,  My  Darling,  Stay— Still  So 
Gently  o'er  Me  Stealing— Swedish  Cradle  Song— Sunshine  and  Cloud— Swiss  Girl— The  Storm— The  Strawberry  Girl— 
The  Sweet  By-and-By— Take  Back  the  Heart-That  Old  Waltz  by  the  Linden  Trees— The  Baimies  Cuddle  Doon  at  Nlcht 
—The  Birds  Must  Know— The  Campbells  Are  Coming— The  Instant  Shore — ^The  Flowers  that  Bloom  in  the  Spring— 
The  Light  House— The  Lord  into  His  Garden  Comes— 'Hie  Mercy  Seat— The  Scene  Was  More  Beautiful  Far— The  Shadows 
iJe  Acroaa  The  Scout- The  Sun  waa  Clear  on  the  Open  Lea— The  Tear— The  Tempest  Rages  Wild— The  Time  of  the 
^fllglngof  Birds— There's  a  Green  Hill  Far  Away— There's  a  Land  that  is  Fairer  than  Day— There  is  a  Land,  a  Radiant 
Land-^There  is  Dew  for  the  Flow'ret— The  Weanr  are  at  Rest— This  isjny  Dream— Thou  art  So  Near  and  yet  So  Far— Thy 
Voice  la  Near— 'tis  God  Who  Ordains  Me— Tit- willow— Too  Late  I  Too  Late  !— Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp  1— True  Love  is 
Sw;pet— 'Tifss  a  Pleaaant  Summer's  Morning— Uncle  Ned— Wandering  in  the  May  Time— Wandering  Willie— Wearing  of 
the  Qreen— We'll  go  to  the  Mountains— We'll  Laugh  at  Care  and  Sorrow— We  May  Be  Happy  Yet— What  Means  this  Glory? 
— When  I  Come—When  Night  Comes  o'er  the  Plain— When  the  Boats  Come  Home— When  the  Kye  Come  Hame— When 
.thc^Soft  Twilight  Falls^W^cn  this  Cruel  War  is  Over— When  We  Arrive  at  Home— When  WUd  the  Night  and  Dark— 
Who^GadieRins— Why  Seems  This  Day  So  Bright?— Wide-WiderWenne— Within  this  Sacred  Dwelling— With  Joy  We 
Hail  the  Sacred  Day— Words,  Vain  Words— Ye  Golden  Lamps  of  Heaven— Y'heave  ho,  My  Lads— You  and  Me— Young 
May  Moon— Zephyr  of  Nightfall.    [Reading  matter  relating  to  Music]    No  Leaf  turned  to  Complete  any  Song  or  Hymn. 

Oplnloii^  of  tlie  Franklin  Square  Song:  ColleAlon. 

The  Fnmklin  Square  Song  Collection  was  adopted  for  use  in  our  Grammar  and  High  schools  as  soon 
as  published.  It  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  of  jpraise  by  the  teachers,  and  meets  the  wants  of  our 
schools  admirably,— Sw//.  /^.  K,  BuehtU,  Lancaster,  A.  We  like  the  Franklin  Square  Song  Colle^ion 
very  mnch,  and  can  recommend  it  to  those  who  wantgood  music  combined  with  good  sentiment — Supt. 
H.  S.  Janes,  Erie,  A.  The  Franklin  Square  Song  Colle<5tion  is  a  capital  book.  I  feel  grateful  to  the 
compiler  and  the  publishers  for  a  collection  of  songs  so  well  fitted  for  the  school-room  and  the  home. — 
Rev.  Kendall  Brooks,  D,  D.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich,  I  consider  your  Franklin  Square  Sone  CoUeClion  the 
best  colle<^on  ot  popular  songs  suitable  for  schools  that  I  have  ever  examined.— ^Stf//.  li,  L,  Pearsall, 
Pri/iwood,  Pa,  Many  of  the  sele<5tions  are  among  the  richest  and  sweetest  in  the  language,  and  the 
historical  notes  make  an  excellent  feature  .-V-  ^-  Carpenter,  President  Board  of  Education,  Madison, 
Wis,  It  is  a  most  excellent  collection ;  a  better  one  could  not  be  made  for  School  use.  ~-E,  R.  Payson, 
High  School,  Binghamton,  N,  K  Our  pupils  are  perfeClly  delighted  with  the  Franklin  Square  Song 
CoUeCtion  and  the  parents  speak  very  highlv  of  its  merits.  I  know  of  no  other  book  of  its  kind  that 
would  meet  with  to  much  popular  favor. — M.  O,  Lepley,  PrincipcU  Schools^  Kingston,  Pa,  Nothing  to 
compare  with  it  for  miscellaneous  singing.  It  is  just  what  I  want — Emily  A,  flaywood.  High  School, 
Springfield,  III,  I  prize  the  Franklin  Square  Sonft  Collection  No.  i  very  highly.—:/-  -^-  Cooper,  Prin- 
ctfal  State  Normal  School,  Edinboro,  A.  I  think  the  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  admirably 
adapted  for  School  use.  It  has  the  relish  of  new,  fresh  matter  without  discarding  the  h3mins  and  songs 
that  have  become  classic.  We  shall  use  it — C,  A,  Hutchins,  Fond  du  Lac,  IVts,  It  gives  me  much 
pleasure  to  recommend  the  Franklin  Square  to  all  teachers  who  feel  the  need  of  an  attiuClive  and  mod- 
erate-priced Song  OelleCtion. — Charles  H,  McFee,  Principal,  Woonsocket,  R,  I,  We  all  agree  here  that 
it  is  tue  best  collection  of  songs  that  has  vet  been  made. — Supt,  W,  S,  Perry,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
A^er  usin^  the  Pnnklin  Square  Song  Collection  I  can  say  that  it  has  been  a  ^eat  aid  to  the  school. 
The  selections  are  the  best  of  every  age  and  country,  and  aiford  not  only  recreation  but  culture. — A,  D. 
Albert^  Principal,^  Towanda,  Pa,  We  are  very  much  pleased  with  it  It  is  just  what  we  wanted.—  U, 
H.  Brown,  Principal,  Red  Hook,  N,  Y,  The  readin^r  matter  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  most  song 
books,  and  I  think  the  music  a  most  excellent  colleClion. — Supt,  Jackson,  Henderson,  Texas. 

Paper,  Flftf  Cents;  Bimrds,  Sixty  Cents;  Gloth,  One  Dollar/ 


ITew  Mnsic-Page  Sttpplement. 
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OnrAnDual  Music  Supplement:  No.l7, 

FOR    COI7BITY    imfftXIXVXHS    A?ID    0CHOOUI. 


THE  Annual  Music  Supplement  to  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Number  17, 
contams  Mtghteen  Songs  and  Hymns  with  the  music  arranged  in  four  parts,  and 
Twentj/'four  Songs  and  Hymns,  the  Words  without  the  music.  Two  pages  ofMespon" 
sive  Seadings,  with  Music  of  appropriate  Hymns  accompanying  the  same,  for  use  by 
Institutes  and  Schools,  are  also  inserted.  The  following  is  the  list  of  Songs  and  Hymns, 
with  prices  at  which  the  Supplement  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  desired : 


No,  17, 


1888. 


IflnroiC-FAGB  •VFF&SliBRT   HO.  ir. 


I.  Revive  Us  Amin, a 

a.  Shall  We  Meet? .   3 

3.  While  the  Morning  Bells,  .   3 

4.  Oh,  Happy  Day  I « 

i.  Smile  Whenever  You  Can, .  0 
6.  Listen  to  the  Birds, 7 


7.  In  Merry  Chorus, . 

8.  '-■ - 


I 


9.  Shells  of  Ocean, 10 

xo.  The  Enchanted  Isle, xi 

XX.  Silver  Chimes, xa 

xa.  My  Normandy, X3 

X3.  Speak  Qently 1* 

X4.  Over  There, xo 

15.  My  Country,  *Tis  of  Thee,  .  xt 
xo.  As  the  Wind  Blows, .  .  .  .  x8 


,  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket, . 

School  Songs  and  Hymns  (Words).— Alpine  Horn;  There  is  a  Happy 
Land  :  Longing  for  Spring ;  Sing,  Gaily  Sing ;  When  the  Swallows  Homerad 
Fly ;  Deck  the  Hall ;  Farewell  to  the  Woods ;  Home,  Can  I  Forget  Thee  ; 
Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee;  How  Gentle  God's  Commands ;  O  Paradise  I  .  .  9 

School  Songs  and  Hymns  (Words).— Boat  Song ;  Wh»t  Fairy-like  Music  ; 
Mowers'  Song;  The  Mill  Wheel ;  Land  of  Memory ;  Blue  Bird ;  Guide  Me,  O 
Thou  Great  Jehovah;  Soft,  Soft  Music  is  Stealing ;  Remember  Thy  Creator 
Now ;  Jesus,  the  Very  Thought  of  Thee ;  Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day ;  Jesus. 
Lover  of  My  Soul;  Glome  to  the  Old  Oak  Tree 15 

PRZCS8.— One  copy,  lO  cents;  Three  copies,  26  cents;  Eight  copies, 
60  cents ;  Twenty  copies.  ^  1 -20.    These  rates  include  postage  in  all  cases. 
Adorns 

J.  P.  l(CoC«sk«3rp  Zj«neast«r,  Pau 


No.  17, 


1888. 


JOHH  F.  VniATTOII>S 

MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 


'  Capt.  Jenks," 
'  Mascot," 


"  Pinafore/' 
"Tony  Pastor," 


'siLvaa  aasD, 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

BOTAIi  HARMONICAS. 

The  finest  Mouth  Harmonicas  possible  to  make. 


"  Duchess" 
"Prinxessin" 


"Konigin" 
"Suliana»' 


"Emi 
•'Golaen' 


Itnporter  and  Whole^aie  J>9aler  i»  all  hinds  0/ 
HARMOMIOAS  AND  GBNSRAIi 

KEUBXCAL  MERCHANDZSE, 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Courses  of  instruction  will  be  given  In  the 
durina  the  summer  vacation  of  1888  :•  " 
Frencn,  German,  Geolo^^  History,  Ph^ 


French,  German,  Geology,  History,  I'hysi 
ing.  Topography.  For  information  apply 
Harvard  university,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


to  the  Secretary  of 


SBlf D  P08TAI<  CARD 

For  fan  contents  of  the  Five  Numbers  of  the  FnualtllB 
MmamwBon^  CallaotlOB«  1000  fiivorite  Songs  and  Hymns. 
HAIUPKR  *  BROTHBR8,  New  Torlu 


BETTER- BETTER 

Is  the  motto  of  those  that  put  together  our 

NEW  MUSIC  BOOKS. 

PLEASE  EXAMINE 

Songrs  for  Kinder^artoii  and  Primarj  Spools, 

(30  eta.)  by  Gertrude  Menard  and  Belle  Menaid,  who  fin 
us  so  delightful  little  songs  for  the  childven. 

songs,  34X  in  number,  in  all  the  keys,  and  with  explaaaooBs. 
xzo  are  regular  school  songs.    A  valuable  mosical  text  book. 

CoUege  Songs  for  Baqjo,  »5*io4.":M2;^!S: 

with  banjo  accompaniment,  making  a  most  attractive  book. 

Classic  Tenor  Songs,  fJiL^.X^TJ'iiiJSS 

composers,  giving  a  great  variety.    Such  names  as :  Kinsod,  2, 
Abt,  Helmund,  Gregg.  Jensen,  Godard  and  Micolai,  among  the 
swthors,  indicate  good  and  attractive  mu»ic.    lliis  book  add* 
one  to  our  "  classic  "  series,  which  now  indudea 

SONG  CIiASSICSfl»rlK»wVote«s,  Bass  an    Alto. 
PIANO  CLASSICS, 

CI«ASSICAl4  PIANIST, 

TOfJNO  PSOPI.K'S  GI.A8SICS.  ^ 

(Price  of  each,  $1.) 

MAILSD  VOX  RBTAXLMaCS. 

Oliver  DUson  &  Co,,  Boston^ 

C.  H.  DiTtoir  It  Co.«  S67  Broadway,  New  Yoik. 
10 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED 

.  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOMp 

ne  onlymotioiiary        ^^bofTZ^^nw    i^^     Haurly  aU  Uie  leaA^ 
fluitbisbMiiMleeM       MmuRiDGiMsW^  lug  g^rlM  of  Sckool 

in  maUag  State  Par-     /M^j^^lAt^jM^T^^I    jBooks  are  baiad  np- 

8000  more  Worda  aod  nearly  SOOO  more  Illastrationa  than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 

RECENT  VOICES  FROM  THE 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

we 

AIaJu Solomon  Pmlmer.— No  teacher  ehoald  be  withont  a  copy  on  his  desk. 

ARK ^W.  K.  Thompson.— The  last  revised  edition  is  inyaluable. 

OAI«. Ira  O.  Holtt.— In  my  opinion  unfailing  and  reliable  authority. 

COIiO....X.  8.  Cornell.— Law  should  require  eyery  school  board  to  provide  itb 

CONN Ch»s«  D.  HIne.— Wish  every  scholar  could  have  access  to  it 

DBIi T.  N.  Williams.— Should  lie  upon  every  teacher^s  desk. 

IXA ▲•  J.  Bnssell.— Greatest  and  best  Dictionary  of  our  language. 

GA. ^as.  S.  Hook.- It  should  be  in  every  school,  without  exception. 

nx Jtlcbard  Edwards.— It  is  at  hand  in  my  study,  and  constantly  used. 

INI> Jolm  W.  Holoomb.— Every  school  ought  to  have  one. 

IOWA....  J.  W.  Akers.- Now  used  in  minority  of  all  Iowa  Schools. 
KANS.....J.  H.  I«awhead.— In  my  opinion  Webster  has  no  equal. 

KT... Jos.  Desha  Piokett.— The  adopted  standard  for  the  schools  of  this  Commonwealth. 

liA. .Joomal  of  Edacatton.— It  is  invaluable  to  every  teacher. 

ME.... N.  A.  I«ace.— No  school-room  is  properly  ftimished  without  it. 

MD M.  A.  NewelL— Should  be  a  copy  in  every  School-house. 

BIASS J.  W.  IHcUnson.— Desirable  that  every  School  should  be  supplied. 

MICH J.  Estabrook.— The  unquestioned  standard  in  Michigan  Schools  and  Colleges. 

MINN....  J>.  Ii.  Kiehle.— Our  aim  is  to  introduce  it  in  every  school. 

MISS. JJ.  A.  Smith.— School  much  benefited  by  having  it  on  teacher's  doBk. 

MO Jb.  D.  Shannon.— I  wish  every  school  district  would  purchase  it. 

NEBB.  ...Goo.  H.  I«ane.— The  best    Wish  it  could  be  on  every  teacher's  desk. 

NEV W.  C.  Dorey.— Should  be  in  every  School-house. 

N.  H J.  W.  Patterson.— Should  be  glad  to  see  a  copy  in  every  school. 

N.  J Charles  W.  pAler.- 1  have  always  regarded  it  as  tA«  authority. 

N.  T N.  Y.  School  Jonmal.— "  What  is  your  authority  r*  "  Webster.''  "That  settles  itr 

N.  C S.  M.  Fin^r.— An  invaluable  book  of  reference. 

OHIO.....I«eBoy  D.  Brown.— I  regard  Webster  as  best  Dictionary  in  the  world. 
OBEG.  ...E.  B.  McElroy 9— Invaluable  and  unequaled  in  the  School-room. 

PA JB.  E.  Higbee.— It  has  my  most  hearty  indorsement 

B.  I Thomas  B.  Stookwell.— My  preference  is  for  Webster. 

S.  C .Jae.  H.  Bloo.- DifQcult  to  find  a4Jectives  enough  to  express  its  merits. 

TENN Thomas  H.  Paine.— I  regard  Webster  as  the  best. 

TEX. Oscar  H.  Cooper.— I  have  always  required  its  use  in  my  school-room. 

TT Jnstas  Dartt.— Desirable  to  have  each  school  supplied. 

TA B.  B.  Farr.— Would  be  glad  if  placed  in  every  school-room. 

W.  TA....B.  S.  Morgan.— Rapidly  finding  a  place  in  our  public  schools. 
WIS J.  B.  Thayer.- We  do  not  know  any  other  in  Wisconsin. 

If  a  School  Officer*    Can  you  do  a  better  thing  for  your  Schools  than  to  see  that  they 
are  supplied  with  Webster's  Unabridged. 

It  a  Teacher,  And  without  a  late  issue  of  Webster's  Unabridged  on  your  desk,  will  you  not 
apply  to  your  School  officers  to  place  one  there  ? 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.    Blustnied  Pamphlet  sent  free. 
PnbUdMd  \j  O.  A  O.  MBRRfAlff  A  CO.,  Springfield,  Mom. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

History  and  Constitution  of  tiie  Dnlted  States. 

By  Prof.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 
This  is  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  save  teach- 
en  labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pnpils  in 
copying.  Topics  in  Historv,  etc.,  for  fiiture  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  brin^  out  &cts 
not  contained  inordinary  school  Histories, interestiiig 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger  Histories 
within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small  i6mo,  in 
full  doth.    2$  cents. 


EXERCISES 

IN  THE 


FUNDAMENTIIL  RULES  OF  AHITHMETIC. 

By  P&of.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
board Exercises,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  erery-day  practical  life, 
and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of  form.  Two 
editions  are  published,  designated  as  "With  Answers*" 
and  < 'Without  Answers,"  bound  handsomely  in  doth. 
35  cents.  

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING. 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 
Simit  Nprmsi  ScM^,  MilhrtvilU,  Pntmm, 
Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  book*keeping  and 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  must  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
thev  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Prof.  Lyts's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  or- 
dinary teaching,  making  dear  both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble Entry  accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84  cents. 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  seL 


BROOKS'S 


It  is  scarcdy  necessaiy  to  do  more  than  mcntioB  to 
an  intelligent  Teacher  these  great  works  byPROF.  Ed- 
ward  Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc  They  are  acknowledged 
to  excels  all  others,  before  the  Educational  paUic 

The  Arithmetics  indude  two  sexies^— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  in 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught  to 
gether: 

UiUoa  PrlnuuT  Arltlun«tl« JWcifc 

UmAoa  CompUto  ArltfetnMtte Mcifc 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Ahthmcdc  ia 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
developing  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indi^nsable  in  every  school.  In  both  series  the 
practical  nature  ot  the  Topics  and  Problems,  adapted 
as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  e very-day  bnsinessss  pisc- 
ticed  in  all  shops,  stores,  counting-rooms,  banks,  etc, 
render  their  use  indispensable  preparation  for  \ 
life.     Price  as  follows : 


Brooks's  flevr  Prlasarjr  Arltlu»etle.. 
Brooks*s  Blemeatarjr  ArltknMtie. . . . , 

Brooks's  Hsvr  llontal  ArltkoMtte 

Brooks's  Bfew  WrlMsa  ArlUunotlo.. 


Broou  Jmi 


In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr. 

prepared, — 

Hlflksr  ArlUumeUOf  for  um  in  cottcsci.  etc. . . 

Brooks's  AlupeteAy  oompkce IM 

Brooks's  CtoooMtry  and  Trigonomotry LM 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  voiki 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  inclndiug 

Brooks's  Pk^osopkr  of  Arlt 
Brooks's  Msatel  Phlloiopky.. 
Brooks's  lleUuMU  orTMoki»c 


AM 


The  Undersigned  are  also  Publishers  of  tnany  other  Valuable  Edr 
cationdl  WorkSf  among  which  are,— 


WKtTLAKE't  C.  •.  LITERATURE,  so  ctt. 
WBtTLAKE't  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS,  S4  ctt. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  fitii«h»"g  term 
inschooL 

LYTE'8  tCHOOL  tONQ  BOOK*  40  <»• 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 
a  full  selection  of  songs. 
MONTQOMERY'8  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 
Induded  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  BO  cents 
each ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
mar SchM>l  Series,  6  numbers,  at  35  cents  each. 


FEWtMITH'S  ELEMENTARY  ORAMMAII,  jicB. 
FEWEMITH'E  ENOLItH  ORAMIIAR,S»^ 
GRIFFIN'S   NATURAL  PHIL080MIY.  $i.a9- 
New  Edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  S|fli- 

cations  of  electricity,  uniu  of 
PETERSON'S  SCIENCE.  63 enn  sad |i.ss* 
SHEPPARD'S   U.   S.  CONSTITUTION,  <S 

I1.05. 
PILTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS.  P«»«rf«  Mji»s.|m^ 


CHmSTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY, 

(LATB  ftCVrSSR,  POTTS  *  CO.) 

No.  S30  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


COOK  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

ENGLEWOOD,  ILL. 


Professional  Trainingr  School  for  Teacbers, 


FRANCIS  W.  PARKER,  Principal. 


Graduates  of  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  High 
Schools,  [four  years'  course]  Superintendents,  Prin- 
cipals and  Teachers  of  three  years  successful  experi- 
ence, admitted  without  preliminary  examination. 

Tuition  to  non-residents  of  Cook  County,  I75.00 
per  year. 

Post  Graduate  Courses  in  Theory  and  Practice  of 
the  Kindergaiten,  Manual  Training,  Science,  Delsarte 
System  of  Expression,  and  Geography. 

Fall  Institute  from  August  27th  to  September  28th, 
1888.     Tuition  I7.50. 

Address  Albert  G.  Lane,  Supt.  of  Cook  Co.  Schools, 
Chicago,  Ills.,  or  Francis  W.  Parker,  Englewood,  111. 


WEBSTER 

^     ^^   THE  BESTIN VESTMENT 

for  the  Family,  the  School,  the  Professional  or 
Public  Library. 


3000  more  Words  and  nearly  «000  more  Illus- 
trations than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 

Anaong  the  supplementary  features,  uneqnaled 
for  concise  and  trustworthy  information,  are 

A  Biographical  Dictionary 

glying  brief  facts  conceminfc  9,700  Noted  Per- 
sona of  ancient  and  modern  times, 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

locating  and  describing  25,000  Places;  and  a  Vo- 
cabularyof  tne names  of  Noted 

Fictitious  Persons  and  Places. 

The  latter  is  not  found  in  any  other  Dictionary. 
Webster  excels  In  SYNONYMS  which  are  appro- 
priately found  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

WEBSTER  IS  THE  8TAHDABD 

Authority  in  the  Gov't  Printing  Office,  and  with 
t*ie  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  It  is  recommended 
by  the  State  Sup'ts  of  Schools  of  36  States,  and 
by  leadmg  College  Pres'ts  of  the  U.  8.  and  Canada. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.    Pamphlet  free. 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO. ,  Pub'rs,  Springfield.  Maaa 


MUSIC 


AT 


SIGHT 


The  great  singing-book  for  schools,  etc. 
88  pages  of  rudiments  for  teacher  and  student. 
104  pages  of  songs,  glees,  rounds,  exercises, 
etc.  Single  copy,  by  mail,  50  cts. ;  by  ex- 
press,  $5.00  per  doz.;  $40  per  zoo.  J.  H. 
KURZENKNABE  &  SONS,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 


r  rencn,  \.7criiuui,  vwvK^jr,  xAiaM/aj,  «  ut«<vo,  &  i*j«<wb«  -.»». 

Ing,  Topooraphy.    For  information  apply  to  the  Secretary 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Popular  Lectures, 

MRS.  H.  E.  MONROE 

Desires  engagements  to  deliver  one  or  all  the  following  Lectures : 
1»  InteresttiftK  Places,  Olllclal  and  liltcrary  Peo- 

isle  of  'Waah.tngton,  with  eighty  Stereopiicon  Illustra- 
tions. 
iS.  Life  of  Christ*  with  the  sixty  Leading  Pictures  of  the 

World,  illustrating  His  Life  on  Earth. 
3.  A  New  Lecture— ReFle-w  of  tlie  ClvU  "War.  with  zoo 

Pictures  of  Battles,  Generals  and  Incidents,  prepared  specially 

for  this  Lecture. 

She  will  be  pleased  to  arrange  with  Lecture  Bureaus,  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  Churches,  Grand  Army  Posts,  etc.,  for  the  de- 
livery of  these  lectures. 

They  have  met  with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  16  Teachers' 
Institutes  in  Kansas,  and  were  given  38  times  in  Pittsburgh  and 
suburbs,  and  have  everywhere  secured  good  notices  from  the 
press  and  from  prominent  people. 

Mrs.  Monroe's  tezms  are  moderate.  Letters  addressed  to 
her  at  931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  will  reach  her.  1-6 


S'Vr  ARTHMOmC  COIiLBOEL 
SWARTHMORE,  PA., 
Opens  9t]ft  Montli,  lltlk.    Thirty  minutes  from  Broad 
St.  Station,  Philadelphia.    Under  the  care  of  Friends.     Fnll 
colle|r«  eourse  for  both  s«xes«    Classical,  Scientific  and 
Literary.    Also,  a  Manual  Training  and  a  Preparatory  School. 
Healthful  location,  laige  grounds,  extensive  buildings  smd  ap- 
paratus.    For  Catalogue  and  iuU  partiinilars,  address 
i-3t  EDWARD  H.  MAGILL,  LL.  D.,  President. 


BETTER  -BETTER 

Is  the  motto  of  those  that  put  together  our  ^ 

NEW  MUSIC  BOOKS. 

PLEASE  EXAMINE 

Songs  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Scbools, 

(30  cts.)  by  Gertrude  Menard  and  Belle  Menard,  who  give 
us  50  delightful  little  songs  for  the  children. 

Sonr  Manual,  ^f*^  "» ^y  V-  ^-  Emerson,  (40  cte.)  A 
»^rv   B  »M     9    ^^ly  nroCTessive  course  of  exercises  and 

songs,  34Z  in  number,  in  all  the  kevs,  and  with  explanations, 
zio  are  regular  school  songs.    A  valuable  musical  text  book. 

CoUejre  Songrs  for  Banjo,  »l>,o4»^'gr^»;;:^; 

with  banjo  accompaniment,  making  a  most  attractive  book. 

Cl«8ic  Tenor  Songs,  <{li,i«Xrfu.2!^a 

composers,  giving  a  great  variety.  Such  names  as :  Pinsuti, 
Abt.  Helmund,  Gregg,  Jensen,  Godard  and  Nicolai, among  the 
audiors,  indicate  good  and  attractive  music.  This  book  adds 
one  to  our  "  classic  "  series,  which  now  includes 

SONG  CLASSICS  for  Low  Voices,  Bass  and  Alto. 
PIANO  CliASSICS, 

CliASSICAIi  PIANIST, 

TOfJNG  PKOPIiB'S  CliASSICS. 

(Price  of  each,  $z.) 

MAILED  FOK   RETAIL  PRICE. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DiTSON  &  Co.,  867  Broadway,  New  York. 


•^  V 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churcht- •*, 
fiebools.  Fire  Alanns,Panns,  ete.  FULL  Y 
WABRAKTED.    GsAalogue  s«kt  Free. 

VANDUZEN  4  TIFT.  CiMinatti,  O. 


8BND  P08TAI<  CARD 

For  full  contents  of  the  Four  Numbers  of  the  Frmnkltn 
Bqiuure8o»c  Collootlon,  800  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns, 
HARPKR  *  BROTHKRS,  New  Tork. 
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NUMBERS   SYMBDLIZED. 

AN    ELEMENTARY   ALGEBRA. 


By  DAVID  M.  SENSENIG, 

Proftttor  of  MathnHmtict  in  the  StaU  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pemn'a. 


A  work  that  is  the  outgrowth  of  twenty  years*  experience  in  teaching  Mathematics,  and  which  poseacs 
many  features  of  superiority  over  other  works  on  the  subject.     It  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to 

APPLETONS^    MATHEMATICAL  SERIES, 

COMPRISING 

NUMBBIIS  ILLUSTRATED.     By  A.  J.  Rickopp  and  E.  C.  Davis. 
NITMBBRS  APPItlSSD.    By  A.  J.  Rickofp. 
NUMBBRS  STMBOIilZBD.     By  D.  M.  Sbnsbnig. 


Ready  August  istb* 


HIBTDRYDf  the  UNITED  STATES 

^ISTD    ITS   PEOPLE, 

IFOE,    TZEIE    TJSE    O  IP    S  O  HI  O  O  Xj  S  . 


By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 


One  of  the  most  attractive  school  books  ever  issued.  The  author  has  used  his  ait  as  a  story  teDer  nd 
his  experience  as  a  writer  to  make  American  history  something  living,  human,  and  real,  and  therefore  deli^- 
ful.     Beautifully  illustrated  by  the  best  artists  in  a  unique  and  instructive  manner. 

BKND   FOR  BAMPLSS   PAGBS. 

Boston  'Pnaiiim<iu» 

FOR 

Applctdnb'  Standard   Cdpy-Bddkb. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Boston,  on  Tuesday  Evening,  June  12,  1888,  Appletons' 
Series  of  Copy-Books  was  unanimously  adopted  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 

Full  descriptive  circulars  of  standard  text-books  for  all  grades,  latest  issues,  etc.,  mailed  free  on  applicarion  tii 

n.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK.      BOSTON.      CHICAGO.      ATLANTA.      SAN  FBANCISCO, 

Or  JOHN  A.  M.  PASSMORB, 

1135  Ardt  Bt*y  PKIlad«lpl&Ui)  Pa«,  Agtut  fbr  PennqrlvaaUi, 

Sonllieni  Ne-w  Jersey,  Maryland,  W.  Vlrcplnla,  Delaivraret 

and  Dtetrlet  of  Columbia. 


'00   A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.   '00 

lIU   A  HALF  CENTURY  OP  SUCCESS.      UU 


OUR  NEW  BOOKS 

BARNES'  NEW  NATIONAL  READERS 

In  five  numbers.      Printed  on  beautiful  paper.      Elegantly   illustrated. 
Admirably  graded.    Better  than  any  others  you  have  seen. 

AND 

as  cheap  as  the  cheapest 

BARNES'  GEOGRAPHIES 

A  two-book  series.    Accurately  illustrated  from  Photographs.     Clear,  dis- 
tinct.    Beautifully  colored  maps.     Copious  foot-notes.     Bound  in  cloth. 
Popular  everywhere. 

BARNES'  HISTORIES 

The  BRIEF  History  of  UNITED  STATES  has  a  LARGER  sale  than 
any  other  similar  book.  Has  been  the  standard  for  years.  The  Primary 
History  of  the  United  States  is  a  sumptuous  little  book  made  up  on  the  same 
careful  and  accurate  plan.  Our  General  History  and  also  our  Lancaster's 
English  History  are  widely  used. 

BARNES'  LANGUAGE  SERIES 

Sill's  Practical  Lessons  in  English,  Barnes'  Lang^uage  Lessons  and  Max-  . 

well's  Primary  Lessons  form  a  complete  series  of  grammatical  study,  giving 

rational  methods  of  learning  English. 

BARNES'  COPY-BOOKS 

Primary  Series  four.  Grammar  Series  six  books.  Elegant,  business-like, 
practical.  Familiar  words,  early  use  of  sentences,  the  Writing  Charts  are 
most  valuable  as  teachers'  aids.  The  Souvenir  presents  beautiful  examples 
of  work  from  thirty-nine  proficient  penmen.  Specimen  book  containing 
complete  set  of  copies  sent  on  application. 

BARNES'  POPULAR  DRAWING-BOOKS 

Give  full  courses  in  free-hand,  mechanical,  perspective  drawing,  and  in 
orthographic  projection. 

FICKLIN'S  ARITHMETICS 

Two  Books.    ELEMENTARY  and  COMPLETE,  full  of  brief  solutions. 
Concise  rules,  and  practical  examples. 

STEELE'S  SCIENCE  SERIES 

Are  the  most  popular  science  books  in  the  market.    The  ASTRONOMY, 
CHEMISTRY,  PHYSICS  and  ZOOLOGY  have  just  been  revised  (1888). 

Specimen  pages  and  descriptive  circulars  of  our  books  will  be  sent 
on  application. 


Ill,  113  WILLLAJ4  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 
363  WABASH  AVE.,  OHICAG-O.  5  SOMERSET  ST.,  BOSTON. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

History  and  Constitution  of  tlie  Onited  States, 

By  Prof.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 
This  is  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying,  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  brin^  out  facts 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  Histories,  interesting 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger  Histories 
within  Uieii  reach.  The  book  is  a  small  i6mo,  in 
fiill  clodi.    25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

IN  THE 


FUNDAMENTIIL  HOLES  OF  AHIIHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
board Exercises,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  erery-day  practical  life, 
and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of  form.  Two 
editions  are  published,  designated  as  ''With  Answers," 
and  <<WiUiout  Answers,"  £>und  handsomely  in  doth. 
25  cents.  

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING. 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 
Stait  Normal  Sekcol,  MOUmiUt,  Pmma, 
Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinaiy  book-keeping  and 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  must  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Prof.  Lyte's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  or- 
dinary teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble E^tiy  accounts,  and  all  in  a  snudl  compass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  told  for  S4  cents. 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set. 


BROOKS'S 

IJat^emaHeaf  Jljrorjs. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  to 
an  intelligent  Teacher  these  great  works  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Brooks ,  Ph.  D. ,  etc.  They  are  acknowledged 
to  excels  all  others,  before  the  Educational  pnbEc 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series,— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  tvro  books  only,  i& 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught  to 
gether: 

Vnioa  Prinutry  ArlOunetle JIB«lb 

Union  Complete  ArltlinMtAe SSdrb 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  ii 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
developing  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indi^nsable  in  every  schooL  In  both  series tk 
practical  nature  of  the  Topics  and  Problems,  adapted 
as  they  are  to  the  ne^ds  of  eveiy-day  businessas  poc* 
ticed  in  all  shops,  stores,  counting.rooms,  banks,  etc^ 
render  their  use  indispensable  preparation  for  bnsiieB 
life.    Bice  as  follows : 

Brooke's  Sevr  Primmr J  ArltknaeUo JUilfc 

Brooks's  mententery  ArltMmetlo. ftlffc 

Bxooks's  New  Mental  AritkmetAe 31ffc 

Brooks's  New  Written  Aritkmetlc M  tffc 

In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  te 
prepared, — 

Hlfker  Arltkntetle,  forme  in  colleges,  etc fUi 

Brooke's  Ali^broy  complete LM 

Brooks's  GeonMtrj-  ond  TrlgonontoCrjr LM 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  wixb 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooks's  PkUosopk J  of  Arltkmetio MPLM 

Brooks's  Mental  FkUoso^jr \M 

Brooks's  Metkods  ofTeacklns UH 


Hfie  Undersigned  are  also  ^Publishers  of  ma/ny  otJier  Valuable  Bir 
cational  Works,  among  wJiich  are,— 


WESTLAKE'S  C.  8.  LITERATURE.  So  cts. 
WESTLAKE'S  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS,  84  cts. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  schooL 

LYTE'S  SCHOOL  SONQ  BOOK>4octs. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 
a  full  sdection  of  songs. 
MONTQOMERY'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWINQi 
Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
mar School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 


FEWSMITH'S  ELEMENTARY  ORAM  MAR,  ad  en. 
FEWSMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  9> els. 
GRIFFIN'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. |i.a5- 
New  Edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  i^ipi- 

cations  of  electricity,  units  of  measoremenls,  Ac. 
PETERSON'S  SCIENCE. 63 cento «iid|x.«5. 
SHEPPARD'S  U.  S.  CONSTITUTION,  <3  oma  1 

I1.0S. 
PSLTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS.  P«r«e» of •!<■»•- i*^ 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY. 

(I«ATB  SOlVfiR/POTTS  d&  GO.) 

No.  830  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


A  BOOK  FOR  THE  TIMES  I  —  LOW  PRICE  I  —  QOICK  SALES ! 

Asrento  Coin  Money  -wltH  tills  Book,  Because  It  I0  'Wliat  ETerjliody 
MTanta,  and  Sells  at  a  Price  tbat  HTcrjIiody  Can  Pay. 

PROHIBITION 

OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC, 

By  REY.  S.  M.  YERHOH.  D.  D. 

Aerents  are  now  having  extraordinary  sucoess  with  this  book  because  The  Campaifirn  for 
Prohibition  has  reached  the  most  active  and  aggressive  period  in  the  history  of  the  cause,  hs  friends, 
and  the  friends  of  humanity,  have  never  been  more  in  earnest  nor  fuller  of  encouragement.  At  such  an  hour 
the  coming  of  a  crisp,  origrinal  and  vifiTOrous  volume,  like  this  one  by  Dr.  Vernon,  is  welcomed  by 
every  friend  of  the  cause,  and  agents  have  only  to  show  the  book  to  secure  orders. 

The  distinguished  author  takes  high  ground  on  the  burning  question  of  Prohibition,  yet  handles  his 
subject' with  such  ability  and  fairness  as  to  impress  every  candid  reader,  and  leave  no  room  for  escape  from 
his  conclusions.    His  method  and  style  are  quite  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  have  all  the  charm  of  novelty. 

THE  "COME-LET-US-REASON-TOGETHER** 

spirit  pervades  the  volume.  He  indulges  in  no  loose  assertions,  harsh  epithets,  nor  equivodal  Bgures,  but, 
eschewing  antagonisms,  brings  his  subject  down  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  even  "our  friends  the 
enemy,"  by  a  clear  statement  of  principles  and  propOSitionB,  a  marshalling  of  startling  facts  in  mas- 
terly and  SurprisinfiT  forms,  and  the  employment  of  a  logic  which  bears  irresistibly  toward  conviction. 

No  work  upon  this  all  important  and  ever  ur^rent  subject  could  be  better  adapted  to  the  end  in 
view.  It  is  so  frank  and  earnest,  so  clear,  cogent  and  convincing,  so  brief,  sprightly  and  piquant,  as  to  Invite 
universal  reading  and  prove  as  delightful  and  profitable  to  opponent  as  to  friend.  It  will  secure  a  hearing  for 
the  cause  where  other  efforts  fail,  because  it  is  aglow  with  vivid  pictures  of  the  POISONOUS,  BLIGHTING 
MONSTEB9  brim-full  of  ringing  facts,  sparkling  with  sterhng  truths  and  dispassionate  in  its  tone  and  style. 

THE    AUTHOR'S    STATEMENT 

of  the  08430  is  lucid  and  eloquent.  It  fixes  his  high  plane  of  argument,  and  is  followed  logically  by  a 
Scientific  Demonstration  of  the  Doctrine  of  Prohibition.  Then  follows  the  common  sense  view 
of  the  pn)blem,  backed  up  by  a  Lofirioal  Ck>nsideration  of  the  great  subject.  The  question  of 
"Rifirhts"  is  reached  and  exhausted. 

The  moral  Risht  to  Prohibit  f    The  Le^al  Ri^ht  to  Prohibit  f 
The  Individual  Risl^t  Involved, 

concerning  which  the  author  is  strikingly  original,  forcible  and  at  his  best.  Then  comes  a  masterly  review 
of  the  two  ethical  problems,  Reformation  by  Means  of  La-w,  and  Moral  and  "LegeA  Suasion, 
which  the  enemy  set  so  much  store  by.  Following  these  are  investigations  of  the  Character  of  the  Liquor 
Tralfic,  and  of  the  License  System  and  Laws. 

WILL  PROHIBITION  PROHIBIT? 

Political  Temperance  ;  The  Prohibition  Party ;  these  three  momentous  themes  constitute  as 
many  of  the  author's  brightest  chapters.  His  GroupinfiT  of  All  the  Prohibition  Forces  is  a  powerful 
argument  for  the  future  of  the  cause  and  a  source  of  inspiration  for  its  friends.  The  work  fittingly  closes  with 
the  judicial  query,  <<And  now,  what  has  the  Prisoner  to  say  why  Sentenee  should  not  be  passed 
npon  him  I  '^  which  is  a  chapter  full  of  dramatic  energy  and  solemn  protest. 

The  work  stands  out  as  one  of  the  ablest,  fairest  and  most  satisfactory  contributions  ever  made  to  The 
Grand  Cause  of  Prohibition.  It  is  printed  from  clear  type,  upon  good  paper,  contains  224  pages,  and  is 
furnished  at  the  following  popular  prices : 

HiLNDBOAIB  PAPER  COVBRS,  80  OBNT8.    CI«OTH,  tl.OO. 

The  Afirent's  Outfit  consists  of  a  sample  copy  of  either  or  both  styles,  which  we  will  send  by  mail 
postage  paid  on  receipt  of  above  prices  less  the  Agent's  Commission.  Agents  can  take  orders 
for  this  book  alone  or  in  connection  with  any  other  work.  The  outfit  is  light,  easily  carried,  costs  only  a  trifle, 
the  commission  is  large,  the  sales  immense,  and  agents  often  make  more  with  it  than  on  large  books.  Every 
agent  should  order  an  outfit  at  once.  We  allow  agents  a  commission  of  one-half,  making  the  prices  to 
acrents  16  cents  for  paper,  and  60  cents  for  cloth  binding. 

P.  Vr.  ZIEGI^R  &  CO.,  PubliiOiers. 

720  Chestnut  Street^  rHILADELPHIA,  TA. 
543  Market  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

History  and  ConsUoD  of  the  Hnlted  States, 

By  Prof.  J.  K.  HARLEY. 
This  is  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  .save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying,  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  brin^  out  facts 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  Histories,  interesting 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger  Histories 
within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small  i6mo,  in 
full  cloth.     25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

IN  TH£ 


FUiDAMEilAL  BULES  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
board Exercises,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  erery-day  practical  life, 
and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of  form.  Two 
editions  are  published,  desi^^iated  as  ''With  Answers," 
and  *<Without  Answers/'  bound  handsomely  in  doth. 
25  cents. 

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING. 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 

SUUt  Normal  Sck^,  MUUmilU,  Pmrnm, 
Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of -ordinary  book-keeping  and 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  must  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Prop.  Lytb's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  or- 
dinary teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble Entry  accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  told  for  84  cents. 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set 


BROOKS'S 


|||a(^emaHea(  Jl^or^s. 


It  is  scarcely  necesstfy  to  do  more  than  mentioB  to 
an  intelligent  Teacher  tiese  great  works  bypRor.  Ed- 
ward Brooks,  Ph.  D.,  etc.  They  are  acknowledged 
to  excels  all  others,  before  the  Educational  public. 

The  Arithmetics  include  two  series^— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  m 
which  Mental  and  Written  Aiithmelic  are  tai^fat  to- 
gether! 


Vnton  PrlmAry  Arlt^mette WeSh 

CnloB  Complete  ArlUuBAtie Mds, 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  ia 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
developing  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  school.  In  both  series tke 
practical  nature  ol  the  Topics  and  Problems,  adapted 
as  they  are  to  the  needs  of  every-day  bwaanessas  piac- 
ticed  in  all  shops,  stores,  counting-rooms,  banks^  etc, 
render  their  use  indispensable  preparation  for  1 
life.     Price  as  follows : 


Brooks's  Mevr  Primary'  Arltkmetie., 
Brooks**  Baementary  Arltkmetle.... 
Brooks's  lV«w  Mental  Arttkmetle.... 
Brooks's  NewWrltUn  Arltkmetio.. 


.41  dk 
..31«li. 


In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Brooks  hsi 

prepared, — 

Hlf^ker  Arltbmetlef  for  um  in  coQcg«s,  etc J$LM 

Brooks's  AlK«bra9  complete IM 

Brooks's  OoooMtry  anil  Trlgonomotrjr IW 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  other  voiki 
thsU  have  attracted  marked  attention,  including 

Brooks's  PkUoBopky  of  Arltkmotfto.... 

Brooks's  Mental  Pkiloso|»ky , 

Brooks's  Metkods  of  fTsaeklnfi 


IjM 


The  Undersigned  a/re  also  IhibHshera  of  tnany  other  VtUuable  Mdr 
cational  Works,  among  which  are^ — 

WESTLAKE'S  C.  S.  LITERATURE.  50  cts. 


WESTLAKE'S  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS,  S4  cts. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  tenn 
in  schooL 

LYTE'8  SCHOOL  SONQ  B00K>4octs. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 
a  full  selection  of  songs. 
MONTGOMERY'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWINQ. 
Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each  ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
mar School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cenU  each. 


FEWSMITH'S  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR,  jiB  oa. 
FEWSMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  sods. 
GRIFFIN'S  NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY.  $1.05. 
New  Ekiition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  apfili- 
cations  of  electricity,  units  of  measurements,  te. 
PETERSON'S  SCIENCE.  63 cents  and $«.•$. 
SHEPPARO'S   U.   S.  CONSTITUTION,  <s  cmto  sai 

I1.05. 
PELTONS  OUTLINE  M  APS.  Pwi«of«  Ms| 


chuistopher  sower  company, 

(I^ATB  SOIVBR,  POTTS  *  CO.) 

No.  B80  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADBLPHIA. 


UniforiD  Examinatiofi  Questions  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

These  questions,  issued  by  the  State  Department,  have  been  voluntarily^  adopted  by  all  the  School  Com- 
missioners of  the  State,  and  no  public  scnool  teacher  can  secure  a  position  except  by  passing^  one  of  these 
examinations.  The  questions  are  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Institute  Conductors,  and  are  subjected  before 
use  to  the  most  searching  criticism.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  scries  of  questions  ever  issued  was  so 
carefully  prepared,  or  undertaken  by  so  many  candidates. 
All  inete  Questions  from  the  beginning  to  March  14, 1889,  are  now  published  as  follows,  and  we  commend 
them  as  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  have  to  conduct  or  undergo  examinations.  , 

I.  Arithmetic,    3x7  Questions,  xo  cts.    II.  Key,  xo  cts.         Vll.  U.  S.  History,       439  Questions,  xo  cts.    VIII.  Key,  10  cts. 
IT.    Geography,   709  "  *«        IV.    "        "  IX.  Civil  Government,  355  "  "  X.    •*        " 

IV.  GraramV     533  "  "         VI.    "        "  XI.  Physiology,  345  "  "  XII.    *•        " 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.    49*  Send  for  Full  Caulogue  of  Books  for  Teachers. 

CIV.  BARDBBN,  PubllAer,  SymMSiiM,  N.  T. 

A  Mnn  d  President  Lasher,  of  Spokane  Falls,  W.  T.,  writes  as  follows,  April  ag,  and  we  publish  his  letter  in  full  be- 
||^  IflU U  LL«  cause  the  election  will  nave  occarred  before  this  paper  is  issued,  and  we  want  principals  to  see  what  we  con- 
sider an  adequate  letter  of  inquiry  for  teachers.    *'We  must  appoint  a  professoi  of  mathematics  in .    We  want  a  man  with 

the  following  qualifications :  A  teacher  of  some  experience,  enthusiastic  and  a^t  in  imparting  the  principles  of  the  subjects  taught; 
one  who  will  not  attribute  the  failure  of  a  class  to  understand  and  grasp  the  subject  to  want  o?  comprehension  and  mental  capacity 
on  the  part  of  the  students.  He  must  be  a  Christian  man,  unmarried,  and  have  the  care  of  the  dormitory  for  the  gentlemen 
evenings.  A  man  of  much  social  power,  and  one  that  rules  by  his  presence  more  than  by  stern  commands.  One  not  afraid  of 
hard  work,  and  ambitious  to  make  a  reputation  and  grow  up  with  the  college.  The  salary  will  be and  home,  which  in- 
cludes board,  washing,  furnished  room,  light  and  fuel.  The  salary  will  be  increased  as  the  growth  and  success  of  the  department 
will  warrant.  Do  not  infer  that  the  man  must  remain  single  or  continue  to  live  in  the  dormitory.  I  have  sent  by  mail  catalogue* 
and  a  pamphlet  of  this  city.  If  you  have  the  man  for  the  place,  let  me  know  his  age,  experience,  and  where  educated,  and  send 
his  photograph.  I  prefer  a  man  that  you  know  personally  of  his  teaching  ability,  and  whether  heis  a  manly  man.  1  would  like  to 
see  a  letter  from  him  to  you,  but  want  you  to  take  the  responsibility  of  naming  the  right  man,  and  let  me  know  before  he  is  informed, 
that  it  may  be  brought  before  the  executive  committee  and  approved."  There  I  Can  you  tell  what  you  want  as  distinctly  as  that  ? 
If  you  can,  we  will  do  for  you  what  we  did  for  him — give  you  just  the  man  you  want. 

9-xyr  THB  SCHOOL  BULL.BTIN  AGBNCY,  SjrrMOM,  N.  Y. 

Riverside  Library  for  Young  People. 

A  Series  of  Books  of  History,  Biography,  Mechanics,  Travels,  Natural 
History,  Adventure,  with  occasionally  a  specially  good  story  for 
Young  People  beginning  their  Libraries. 

They  will  be  written  by  authors  already  well  known,  or  by  those  who  have  something  to 
say,  and  the  power  to  say  it  attractively  and  in  good  English.  The  books  will  be  illus- 
trated whenever  the  subject  treated  needs  illustration,  with  maps,  portraits,  etc.  The 
issues  for  the  spring  of  1889  are  as  follows : 

The  War  of  Independence.     By  John  Fiske. 

George    Washington:    An    Historical    Biography.     By   Horace    E. 

SCUDDER. 

Birds  through  an  Opera-Glass-     By  Florence  A.  Merriam. 
Up  and  Down  the  Brooks.     By  Mary  E.  Bamford. 

Other  books  are  in  preparation,  and  will  be  announced  from  time  to  time.  The  pub- 
lishers hope  to  have  the  active  co-operation  of  parents,  teachers,  superintendents,  and  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  formation  of  good  taste  in  reading  among  young  people. 


Price,  75  Cents  Eacli. 


*^  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,     Sent  by  maily  postpaid^  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers^ 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 


mum  AT  SIGHT. 

The  great  ««Round  Note  "  Singing  Boole,  for  teacliers  who 
oewre  to  introduce  Music  into  their  Schools.  Simple,  thorough, 
and  attractive.  Single  copies,  postpaid,  50  cents ;  by  exprc&s, 
l5.ooper  doien. 

^nilRC  9  PI  FFC  Por  tl)«  Schoolroom,  Singing 
OUnUO  ft  UL LLO  Class,  Seminaries,  &c.  A  64. 
J!*8e,weii  bound  Song  Supplement  to  "Music  at  Sight,"  issued 
October  15th,  1888.  By  mail,  prepaid,  single  copy,  15  cents; 
91*00  per  doxen. 

J.  H.  KURZENKNABE  &  SONS,  Hahmisbuko,  Pa. 


TEACHERS  WANTED. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  School  Board  of 
Homestead,  Pa.,  will  elect,  June  15th,  1889,  i  Prin- 
cipal, 2  Assistant  Principals,  3  Primary,  12  Inter- 
mediate teachers.  All  applidants  must  be  experienced, 
and  come  well  recommended.  Salaries  from  ^^40 
per  month  to  ;^iooo  for  term  of  9  months  for 
Principal.  E.  H.  MORTON,  Pres't. 

A.  J.  KUHN,  Sec'y. 
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FEBMANENT  BECOBS  OF  SCHOOL  BOABD  PBOCEESnTQS. 


Special  to  School  Officers. 


vania  Flish^iet  lie^ister: 


AND  BOOK  OF  FORMS. 


VDIVlOlli  WITB  &AT»»T 


At  the  opening  of  the  School  Vear,  the  use  of  the  above  book  should  be  commenced,  in  or^ 
der  that  the  entire  transactions  of  the  year,  in  addition  to  the  Official  Documents,  may  be 
contained  and  preserved  in  one  volume.  It  contains  ample  space  for  full  AtinuUs,  also  all 
the  Blank  Orders,  Agreements,  Bonds,  &*c,,  necessary.  It  explains  by  practical  iilustrcUiom 
the  manner  of  Levying  Tax,  and  shfnvs  by  the  same  method  how  the  Business  of  a  Board  should 
be  conducted.  The  book  is  bound  in  the  best  style,  with  heavy  leather  back  and  comers,  and 
with  a  handsome  side-title  in  gilt.  It  may  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  District,  and 
will  Icut  an  ordinary  District  at  least  Three  Years. 

It  has  been  compiled  by  Henry  Houck,  Esq.,  Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Commam 
Schools,  and  it  is  made  to  conform  wUh  the  latest  revised  edition  of  the  School  Laws, 

The  foUoiuing  table  of  contents  wiU  more  fully  explain  its  object : 


I. — Parliamentary  Rules. 
II. — Order  of  Business. 
III. — How  to  Assess  Taxes. 
IV. — Sample  Pages  oi  Minutes. 
V. — Blank   Pages  for  Regular   Pro- 
ceedings. 
VI. — Forms,  as  follows : 

a.— Deed  of  Land  to  School  Directors, 
b.— Lease  of  Real  Estate. 


c— Bond  of  Collector. 

d.— Warrant  of  Collector. 

e.— Bond  of  Treasurer. 

f.— Agreements  with  Teachers. 

g.— Copy  of  Certificate,  and  affidavit  of  tha 

President  and  Secretary, 
h.— Copy  of  Annual  District  Report, 
i.— Copy  of  Annual  Financial  Statement. 
\. — Orders  on  Treasurer, 
k.— Blank  for  Report  of  AuditiBg  Cea»- 

mittee. 


"  A  five  minutes  examination  of  this  valuable  Register  will  convince  any  intelligent  Secre- 
tary of  a  District  Board  9f  Directors,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  keeping  his  minutes  in  an 
ordinary  blank-book,  that  this  is  just  the  book  he  has  needed,  and  better  than  anything  he 
could  himself  have  prepared  or  anticipated.  It  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Henry  Houck, 
a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Department  of  Common  Schools.  Mr.  H.,  previous  to  his 
appointment  as  Deputy  State  Superintendent,  was  for  many  years  an  active  public  school 
officer,  familiar  with  all  the  routine  work  of  the  District  Board  and  County  Superintendent's 
office,  and  therefore  the  better  qualified  for  performing  successfully  the  task  here  under- 
taken. The  work  embraces  everything  that  can  be  desired  in  the  way  of  instructions  to 
District  School  officers  in  the  transaction  of  their  business.  It  also  contains  numerous  blank 
forms  of  every  kind  that  can  be  needed,  from  that  of  a  deed  of  land  for  school  purposes,  to 
agreements  with  teachers  and  orders  upon  the  District  Treasurer.  Several  quires  of  heavy 
bbmk  paper  are  also  contained  in  it,  for  the  use  of  Secretary  in  recording  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board,  The  *  Register '  has  a  heft  about  it  that  the  officer  accustomed  to  handling 
day-book  and  ledger  will  especially  appreciate.  It  Is  bound  in  heavy  muslin,  with  leather 
back  and  comers,  and  a  neat  side-title  in  gilt." — Pennsylvania  School  youmal. 


PRICE   PER   copy. 
B/  Maily  postpaid  to  any  part  of  the  State,     • 
Bj  Express,  sent  at  cost  of  the  purchaser,  • 


$5.00. 


flS^  '^  have  made  such  arrangements  with  the  Publishers  that  we  can  hereafier  tnpply 
The  District  Register  from  the  office  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  at  Publisher/ 
prices,  as  above.    Address 

J.  P.  MeCASKBT, 


SIX  TH0T7SA1T])  SETS  THUS  FAS  JTUSTZD. 


IME  IlANCASTEB  SCHOOL  MOTTOES. 


Pf eiMT  Plates.— Printed  on  Botli  Sides.— Pfeivr  T>i>e. 


nSCORATE  your  School-Room :  Nothing  can  be  too  good  for  it.  A  school  officer  in  a  late  report,  notes 
^  a  contrast  as  follows:  **  Many  of  our  SchcwURooms  are  decorated  with  engravings,  mottoes,  etc.,  but, 
I  one  township  visited,  nothing  but  dirt  and  chalk-marks  were  found  upon  the  dingy  walls."  The  very  best 
^oration,  for  the  money,  is  a  good  set  of  Mottoes,  and  the  ••  Lancaster  Mottoes"  are  everjrwhere  approved. 

TWELVE  CARDS,  8x14  INCHES.    PRINTED  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

;esfe  Tinted  6-p1y  Card.    Colonk-talmon  and  Green.    Best  Card  Ink  Uiied.    Black  Type,  Bold  and  AttaraetlTe. 
Read  with  l!:ase  aoroM  a  Laree  8ohool-Koom.    Appropriate  for  ^'**     '*'**  -Schools  as  well  as  Day-Scbools. 


rHESE  MOTTOES  have  been  heartily  approved  wherever  seen.  A^  a  mere  attrw^ovc  icature  of  the  School-Room,  they  are  worth  the 
price  at  which  they  are  advertised ;  while  their  Influence  upon  the  mind  of  many  a  pupil  cannot  be  otherwise  than  good.  They  are 
1  the  finest  extra-calendered  6-ply  "  Railroad"  (not  China)  board,  the  best  of  its  kind  manufactured.  I'he  only  colors  .used  are 
dmon  and  Green— half  of  each  set  being  salmon  and  the  remaining  half  green — these  colors  contrasting  agreeably  with  the  deep  black 
fthe  Mottoes.  They  are  printed  ON  BOTH  SIDES— thus  making  one  set  eouivalent  to  two— «o  that  they  may  be  turned,  as  desired,  to 
abrd  variety  on  the  walls  of  the  School-Room  or  to  impress  more  deeply  some  lesson  in  morals  or  conduct.  They  are  of  such  size  (8x14 
tches),  as  to  Itiok  well  when  hung,  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  large  for  convenience  in  mailing.  49*Sent  post-paid,  securely  enveloped, 
a  receipt  of  $t.  20,  or  by  express,  when  several  sets  are  desired  by  the  school  officers  of  a  district,  at  $1.00  per  set. 


THIRTY   MOTTOES   AND   THE  LORD^S   PRAYBR. 

rHOU  GOD  SEEST  MB.  Rbvbrsb:  Be  Polite.  Strive  to  Please,  a.— Never  Poreet  that  Qod  is  Ruling.  Rbvshss: 
**  With  Malice  toward  None,  With  Charity  for  All.  Bovs,  Don't  be  Mean.  3.— Be  Kind  to  One  Another.  Rbvbrsb  : 
Jways  be  *•  On  Time."  No  Idlers  Here.  4.— The  Golden  Rule:  Do  unto  Others  as  You  would  have  Others  do  unto  You. 
Lbvbksb:  Our  Life  is  What  We  Make  It.  5.— The  School  Tax  is  the  Best  Tax.  Rbvbrsb:  Lost  Time  is  Never  Pound 
kgain.  6.— Know  When  to  be  Silent:  Know  What  to  Pear.  Rhvbrsb:  "Think  and  Thank.'*  ••  We  May  Reach  the  House  of 
lever,  Through  the  Street  of  By-snd-By."  7.— Speak  the  Truth.  No  Lie  Thrives..  Rbvbrsb:  Do  One  Thing  at  a  Time, 
nd  that  Welf  8  —Do  Right.  Have  Faith  in  God.  Rbvbrsb:  Who  Does  the  Best  He  Can  Does  Well,  Acts  Nobly.  Angela 
>o  No  More,  o.— Boys  I  Just  do  all  the  Good  you  can,  and  don't  Make  any  Puss  about  itt—CAarit*  Dickent'  Speech.  Kb- 
vrsb:  Be  Glad:  It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  be  glad,  Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God.— Trait  iHgeieiv.  10.— God  Bless  Our 
School.  Rbvbmsb:  A  Silent  worker  is  better  than  a  Noisy  Talker,  xi.— No  Bad  Thoughts.  Keep  Your  Soul  Clean. 
(bvbrsb:  LostI  Ten  Golden  Minutea,  Each  Studded  with  Sixty  Diamond  Seconds,  xa.— The  Lord's  Prayer.  Rbvbrsb: 
Shewing,  Smoking,  Lying,  Drinking,  Swearing :  Boys,  they  Cost  too  Much  I  [Choice  Extracts  as  Sub-Mottoes.] 

"  These  Mottoes  a  Qrand  St— Needed  EverTwhere— Will  Sell  Wherever  Seen." 

County  Superintendents  Recommend  Them. 

Teachers  think  them  the  ^est  and  Cheapest  JVottoes  published. 

FROM  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAIi).— **  Every  one  knows  how  a  familiar  maxim  or  precept  of  childhood  may  be  strengthened  with 
yean  until  it  becomes  a  rule  of  act{«m,  an  element  of  character  through  aiter-life.  These  mottoes  kept  before  the  eye  of  the  child 
would  continually  remind  him  of  noble  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  point  the  way  to  a  better  life.  They  are  printed  on  heavy  and 
finely-colored  card -board,  8x14  inches  in  slse,  in  prominent  and  tastefully-arranged  letters.  Besides  their  moral  influence  upon  the 
upils,  they  would  be  ornamental  in  any  school-«x>om.  — '*  The  Mottoes  are  excellent,  and  would  be  ornamental  and  useful  in  every  bchool- 
M>m.  A  set  consists  of  twelve  heavy,  tinted  r  &rda,  printed  on  both  sides. "^'*  These  Mottoes  are  printed  in  large  type.  They  are  all 
ood,  and  we  have  no  doubt  their  silent  influence  is  felt  In  the  school-room."— "Much  eood  may  be  done,  and  lasting  impreuions  made  by 


tany  lessons  In  morals  may  be  taught.  1  have  always  found  them  of  good  service  to  me  in  stimulating  my  pupils  to  acquire  knowledge 
nd  love  virtue.  T*y  them.  Teacher*  «f  American  Youth.."— **\  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  teachers  The  I  Ancaster  Schwl 
fottoes.  They  undoubtedly  have  a  beneficial  Influence  on  the  young  mind,  and  every  school  should  have  its  set,  it  being  as  much  the 
Mtractor's  duty  to  teach  taste  aid  order  as  arithmetic  and  grammar.  Most  of  our  schools  already  have  them."  — "  In  one  of  our  school- 
x>ms  yesterday  I  saw  a  set  of  the  Lancaster  School  Mottoes.  I  was  much  pleased  with  them,  and  think  they  should  be  in  every  school." 
-"They  contain  so  much  in  little,  so  well  expressed  and  exhibited,  that  I  wish  every  teacher  in  the  county  would  buy  and  use  a  full  set  of 
lem."— "I  was  so  delighted  with  them  that  I  at  once  placed  them  in  our  Suncfay-school  room  They  are  astonishingly  low  in  price, 
ttractlve  In  appearance,  and  appropriate  in  sentiment.  They  should  be  on  the  walls  of  every  school-room  In  the  land — need  only  to  be 
»en  to  secure  introduction." — '*  We  would  not  be  without  them  for  three  times  their  cost — are  delighted  with  them  and  wish  th.it  we  could 
ersuade  every  teacher  in  the  county  to  get  them  " — "I  find  these  Mottoes  in  the  school-room  an  incentive  to  eflbrt." — "Please  forward, 
y  express,  nine  sets  for  the  schools  of  our  district.  We  regard  them  as  among  the  necessary  school  supplies  " — "My  boys  and  girls  have 
^ntrlDuted  their  dollar  for  these  Mottoes  for  our  school-room.  Send  additional  set."—"  Thev  have  been  highly  recommended,  and  I  must 
sve  them." — "  Have  jteen  the  Lancaster  Mottoes,  and  must  have  a  set  to  decorate  my  school-room.  Think  tney  will  be  of  great  use  to 
le."— "  When  the  question  was  asked  before  rect'ss  to-day,  <How  many  want  the  MottoesT'  every  hand  was  up.  Their  sparkling  eyes 
(tested  their  interest."— "Please  send  me  a  set  of  The  Lancaster  Mottoes.  They  are  the  most  appropriate  I  have  seen,  ana  I  want  thiem 
»r  my  school."—"  Yesterday  morning  I  proposed  to  the  boys  and  girls  that  we  send  for  The  Lanca.^ter  Mottoes  to  make  our  school-room 
ok  more  like  *living,'  as  one  of  the  scholars  expressed  it.  Enclosed  find  price  of  the  Mottoes,  which  we  hope  to  have  soon,  as  the  young 
ilks  are  impatient  to  see  them."  — "  Please  find  Inclosed  amount  for  set  of  Lancaster  School  Mottoes  from  a  teacher  who  introduces  them 
kto  every  school  where  opportunity  offers. "—"Our  schools  here  are  graded  Two  of  our  teachers  have  ordered  mottoes  for  their  rooms, 
tie  of  them  hasi  The  I^ncnster  Mottoes,  another  a  different  set.  I  very  much  prefer  'The  Lancaster.' "— ««  My  boys  are  looking  for  them, 
hey  order  them  of  their  own  accoid."— "  My  pupils  contribute  the  money  to  pay  for  the  set  herein  ordered.  La*t  year  I  was  teaching  in 
A  adjoining  county,  and  furnished  the  school  mottoes  in  the  same  manner.  My  pupils  were  delighted  with  them.  Such  things  as  these 
re  needed  to  make  our  country  schsols  inviting.  No  need  of  a  compulsory  law  if  teachen  make  the  schools  home-like  and  attractive. "— 
I  have  heard  these  mottoes  very  highly  sposen  of,  and  have  concluaed  to  try  them  myself"—"  Hearing  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes  so 
ighly  recommended,  and,  thinking  them  superior  to  those  I  can  purchase  at  a  book-store,  I  have  resolved  to  have  them  for  my  school- 
K)m."— Miss  Abby  S.  Hinckley  writes  from  Parkersbur«,  West  Virginia:  "  Please  send  me  a  set  of  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes,  which 
see  advertised  in  The  Penntylvania  School  yournal.  Our  school  is  so  enthusiastic  over  the  description  of  these  cheap  and  beautiful 
kOttoes,  that  the  children  are  impatient  for  the  malls  to  go  and  return.  Send  them  as  soon  as  possible.'^— Miss, Lizzie  Hinckley,  of  Park- 
■sburg,  writes  a  few  days  later:  "  I  had  the  pleasure,  last  week,  of  examining  a  set  of  mottoes  which  my  sister  has  just  received  for  her 
:hool,  and  wish  to  have  a  set  for  my  own  school  immediately.  Enclosed  piease  find  %x.  to,  for  which  forward  a  set  to  my  address."— Miss 
\.  E.  Smith,  also  of  Parkersburg,  writes :  "  1  have  just  seen  some  school  cards  in  Miss  Hinckley's  room,  which  I  like  very  much.  Please 
md  me  also  a  set  by  return  of  mail."    So  of  others ;  but  space  will  not  permit  further  extracts. 

Sent  post-paid,  to  anjr  address,  on  receipt  of  Hi.xo.   XUey  are  put  up  In  Heavy  en^ 
elopes  of  Manilla  paper,  so  as  to  secure  tben&  flrom  ronarli  usaare  In  tbe  mails. 

Addrm  J.  P.  IMIcCASKHY,  I^ncaater,  Pa, 
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Il6eK4%^ea6p4JPpE4lNDE^. 

H  md  of  Tlklrty-Se-vcntM  Volume.— The  present  issue 
ends  our  Thirty-Scvenih  Volume.  May  TAe  yeurn  not  hope 
for  an  increased  Subscription  list  upon  ine  volume  which  opens 
next  month  with  the  July  No.?  We  shall  try  to  give  both 
Teacher  and  Director  full  value  on  investment  If  the  School 
Director  does  not  u  ish  to  keep  his  copy  of  Tike  ycurnai,  ^e 
can  benefit  the  nearest  school  by  sending  it  to  the  teacher. 

Subscription  Blank. 

Will  the  Secretary  please  use  the  Subscrip- 
tion Blank  enclosed  in  this  issue  for  his  con- 
venience in  ordering  Subscription  for  his 
Board  of  Directors  2 

"Jxin89."~Watch  Your  Creditg.  "Jxin89." 

We  credit  money  received  by  placing  against  the  subscribers' 
names  the  d;*ie  to  which  they  have  paid  for  'the  7oHrmaI. 
MJanSO"  means  Kxplres  wltlk  Jane  1880.  When  you 
send  money,  the  next  number,  or  the  next  but  one,  .should  have 
the  figures  after  your  name  changed.  If  this  is  not  done,  write 
immediately  and  tell  us  how  much  money  you  sent,  the  day 
when  yju  mailed  the  letter,  and  all  about  it.  Monev-orders, 
registered  letter>,  and  drafts,  afford  a  ready  means  of  sending 
money  safely.  Money  thus  sent  is  at  our  risk.  Money  in 
ordinary  letters  is  at  the  nsk  of  the  sender. 

49*  Please  rrikiB'W  0abM»rlptloit  as  soon  as  the  new 
Board  is  organized,  .md  send  us,  on  the  blank  form  enclosed  in 
this  number,  the  name  and  post-ofiice  addre^s  of  each  member 
of  your  Board,  so  that  the  first  issue  of  the  next  volume — be- 
ginning with  the  July  Number — may  be  sent  you  promptly  and 
without  delay.    We  now  prepay  all  postage. 

Jllake  Postatl  Monejr  Oi'dcn  to  Penna  School  yournal 
in  all  cases  payable  at  Lancaster,  not  at  Harnsburg. 

C*l-re  copies  One  Year  for  $7.00.    All  po<itage  prepaid. 


Ixnportant  Notice. 

To  Secretaries.— The  Secretaries  of  the  New  Boanb 
should  report  AT  ONCE  to  their  respective  County  Superin- 
tendents  the  organi^tion  of  their  Boanls  ;  that  is,  who  has  been 
elected  President,  who  is  Treasurer,  and  who  is  Secretaiy, 
with  the  post-cffice  address  ti{  each  of  these  officers.  The 
County  Superintendent  will  report  these  items  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  name  of  the  Secretary  will 
be  entered  upon  the  subscription  list  of  The  yournal^  which 
will  be  mailed  to  his  address  during  the  ensuing  year,  free  d 
cost  to  the  Board. 

Renevr  SabscrlpUoiSy— We  shall  regard  it  a  fiivor  il 
those  of  our  subscribers  who  wish  The  youmal  continued  to 
their  address  for  the  new  volume,  will  order  subscription  as 
eariy  as  convenient,  that  their  names  may  not  be  removed  from 
the  printed  mailing  list. 

Ijast  No.  of  Solkool  Year.-~Thtf  present  (June)  issue 
completes  the  current  volume.  The  36th  volume  will  begin 
with  the  July  No.  Each  subscriber  whose  copy  is  dated  "June 
89"  will  please  renew  subscription  if  it  is  desired  that  The 
jftovma/ shall  be  continued.  When  renewals  are  made  thus 
promptly,  the  name  of  the  subscriber  is  not  taken  from  our 
printed  mailing  list.  There  is  less  risk  of  error,  and  The 
Journal  is  continued  from  month  to  month  without  any  break 
in  the  subscription. 

July  Number. — Our  issue  for  July,  the  first  number  ot 
the  new  volume,  may  not  be  mailed  before  the  yih  or  8ih  of  that 
month,  in  order  that  our  mailing  lists,  with  the  names  of  the 
newly-elected  Secretaries  of  School  Boards,  may  be  as  full  and 
complete  as  possible.  The  Secretaries  will  please  report  the 
new  organi tat  ions  of  their  Boards  at  once  to  the  Department 
of  Common  Schools,  through  their  respective  County  Superin- 
tendents, in  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  mailing  The 
foumal  to  each  officer  entitled  to  receive  it. 

Bee  the  Index.— The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to 
the  Index  found  at  the  be|^inning  of  this  issue.  It  gives  the 
variety  and  scope  of  educational  and  other  topics  treated.  The 
youmal  aims  to  be  a  reflex  of  the  most  prog^si  ve  educational 
sentiment  of  the  time;  it  presents  the  live  educational  questions 
of  Lhe  day ;  and  so  far  as  may  be,  will  aid  wliatever  measures 
uromise  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  great  work  which  has 
Deen  so  largely  confided  to  the  Teachers  and  Directors  of  the 
Sute. 

Report  to  tlse  I>e|iartiaeist.--Will  the  Secretarv  of 
each  school  Board,  who  is  continued  in  office  for  the  new  scnool 
year,  please  report  at  once  the  nnu  organiaatum  o/the  Board 
to  the  County  Superintendent,  that  it  may  be  known  at  once  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Harrisburg?  The 
School  JoumeU  can  then  be  continued  promptly  to  the  Secre- 
tary;  or,  in  case  of  a  chai^  in  this  office,  will  the  old  Secre- 
tary please  suggest  this  action  to  his  successor? 

Sxptratlons. — Look  at  the  printed  label  on  yonr  Journal : 
the  iate  thereon  shows  wh«a  the  subscription  expires.  All 
subscriptions  marked  "  Jua  89"  expire  with  this  No.  Forward 
tbe  BODev  Ibr  renewal  as  soon  as  coovenient,  in  advmnce. 


PERFECT  MUSIC  BOOKS 

for  CHOIRS,  for  CI«ASSK8,  for  (XINVRimOm,  sr 

perhaps  impossible— but  Dll^SON  &  CO'S  matchless  books 
are  Just  on  tl&e  line. 

Efnersons  Easy  Anthems,  ^S^^^'tliT^ 

number— quite  new — give  about  one  for  each  Sunday  in  the 
year,  and  are  full  of  grace  and  beauty. 

Song  Harmony,  ^^<Jt^t:i'X'^^ 

book  (or  SlnKliiff  CIsmscs,  perhaps  the  * 
series  of  books  by  the  same  author. 


"pcricct 
of  aloH 


The  Graded  Sin^  ing  SchooL  {^  d^,*^'#f 

F.  Hodges,  is  a  sensible,  practical  method,  by  a  very  sea- 
sible,  practical  teacher,  and  is  fully  furnished  with  good 
material  tor  successful  work. 

Jehovah's  Praise,  gi.rJS,ir.trii^cLS 

Music  Book,  with  a  large  number  of  Anthems  and  Tuaes 
for  choirs,  also  Glees,  Part-Songs,  and  a  multitude  of  ■» 
lodlous  exercises  for  classes. 

Temple  Chimes,  &t"L;»\^,^]i>^^«^IST. 

verv  superior  collection  of  new  Gospel  Songs,  of  Hysas 
and  Tunes. 

Praise  in  Song,  t^:^^l'^^t^ 

School  and  Praise  book,  full  of  uncommonly  good  ebic 
and  hymns.     A  very  "pcrfiBCt"  book  for  vesiry  sJogi^. 

Any  book  mailed  for  retail  price. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co*,  Bontan^ 

C.  H   DiTSON  &  Co.,  867  Broadway,  New  York. 


srsciAL 
TEACHEIR'S    EXCURSaON 


PARIS 


EDSOPE 


-AND   THE- 

WORLD'S  KXPOSITION,vi^itmiT 

Engtand,  France,  Gernaniythe  Rtine,  Beigtu 

and  Holland.  Finest  llne  of  Steamort 
(Tossiijjr  the  Atlautic.  All  travel  inA 
linuls  FIRST-CLASS.  IQW KATtS, 
Rooms  are  Being  Rapidly  TakciL 
Send  for  circular,  free. 

K.  TOUR.TFE, 

Franklin  Sq.,  Boston,  KaM. 


TO  DIRECTORS  AND  TEACHERS. 

If  you  want  good  tpachcr«i  for  any  position,  free  of  chaffe.ar, 
if  you  desire  to  enrol  m  a  Bureaa*  aidrngstX-CE^fniL  TkAca- 
BRS  ONLY,  and  centrally  located,  address, 

'KBYSTONB  KDUCATIONA.I«  BUREAU, 
F.  H.  SHAW,  SscxBTAJiT, 
zo-6  NORTH  EAST,  PKHITA. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDftt. 


Bel  Is  of  F'  ir.*  Copper  and  Tin  tor  Cbui  • 
;hool8.  Fire  AIarma,Pariii8,  ete.    KV  LL  f 
ARHA.KTBD.    GatologM  MDt  Free. 

VANDUZENIiTIFT.Ciiimiiiitfi  O 


8BND  POSXALr  CARD 

For  ftill  contents  of  the  Five    Numben  of  the   Franldta 
Sqnare  Song:  (?oll«etloii«  tooo  favorite  Songs  and  Hymns. 
HARPSR  *  BROTIIKRS,  New  V«rlu 


'FBEE 


R&itiple  Dr.  X.  STOXr*  BBOSCHIAL  WAPVBa. 

Low  itateo  to  PreaeheinandTeachem.  Agrntt 
Wanted.  STOII HKMaU CO.,  «ila«r,  lIlHiH   6-6 


COWPERTHWAIT.  &  CO.'S 

STANDARD  EDITIONS  OF  NEW  AND  VALUABLE 

SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Frosli,  Original,  and  Up  to  the  Times. — ^Best  Liked  by  the  Best  Teachers. 

WARREN'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 
Warren's  New  Primary  Geogrraphy, 

"Warren's  New  Brief  Course  in  Geogrraphy, 

Warren's  New  Ck>mmon-School  Geospraphyy 
Warren's  Physical  Geogrrapliy. 

ThJfl  Series  haa  Jost  been  thoroagfaly  reylacd,  and  la  printed  throughout  from  new  platea,  with  new 
maps,  new  illuAtratlona,  and  ifow  type.  Valuable  physical,  commercial;  and  rererence  mapa  have  been 
added.    It  presents  a  complete  Geographical  Course  adapted  to  all  grades  of  schools. 

MONROE'S  NEW  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 

Cliart  Primer,  Third  Reader,         First  Steps  in  Spelling, 

First  Reader,  Fourth  Reader^      Practical  Spelicr, 

Second  Reader,       Fifth  Reader,  Complete  Writing:  Speller. 

This  Series  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  latest  and  best  methods  of  instruction.  The  type  is  larse  and 
dear,  and  was  made  especially  for  these  hooks.  The  slate  and  language  exercises  are  regarded  as  a  v«ilu* 
able  aid  to  tlie  pupiL    The  engrayiugs  are  unsurpassed  iu  beauty  and  finiali. 


POWELL'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 
How  to  See,  How  to  Talk,  How  to  Write. 

These  books  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  successful  effort  in  training  children  to  talk  and  write 
•rectly.    They  guid     '     *  '      ' 

ing  habita  of  speech. 


correctly.    They  guide  the  learner  in  the  correct  use  of  language  when  acquiring  a  vocabulary  and  form* 
*      *  biUofff 


GREENE'S  GRAMMARS. 

Introduction  to  £n|rlish  Grammar,  Cngrlish  Grammar, 

Analysis  of  the  Fngrllsh  Iiangruagre. 

These  books  form  a  complete  Series  adapted  to  the  different  grades  of  city  and  country  schools,  but  each 
book  may  be  used  independenily.  ___ 

BUSINESS-STANDARD  COPY-BOOKS. 
Primary  Course,  Nos.  1  to  7,     Common-School  Course,  Nos.  1  to  7. 

The  best  and  most  economical  Series  issued.  BusinesH-standard  forms  of  letters  are  given  in  correct 
and  dear  copies.  No  flourishes ;  no  complicated  system  of  analysis.  Nearly  twenty  per  cent,  more  writing 
spaoe  than  in  any  other  series.    Duplicate  copy  in  the  middle  of  each  page. 


HAGAR'S  MATHEMATICS. 

Primary  Lessons  in  Numbers,       Common-School  Arithmetic, 
Elementary  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Algrebra. 

Mental  and  written  exercises  are  combined  in  each  book.  The  methods  and  processes  are  such  aj)  are 
used  by  business-men.  The  Primary  Ixsssons,  with  either  the  Uementary  Arituoietic  or  the  Common- 
School  Arithmetic,  form  a  course  complete  in  two  books. 


MONROE'S  READING  CHARTS,  56  Numbers. 
PARKER'S  ARITHMETICAL  CHARTS,  56  Numbers. 

Teaohers  and  SchooU)1ficers  are  cordially  inTfted  to  correspond  with  us  in  regard  to  any  of  our  Pub- 
^MAtiona.    Liberal  Terms  given  lor  First  introduction. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

628  and  630  Ohestnut  St.,  PHILAI>EI.PaiA. 


Xatole  of  Contents  its  Best  Aavei-tlactiieist* 


Franklin  Square  Song  Collection:  1  ^  S« 

Tiro  Hundred  Farorite  Songs  uid  Hymns,  for  gc1i«o1ti  anil  Jloinci,  Xufurj  snd  Flfesldft,  In  Each  Book,  id  lb  1 
Seleetsd  bj  J.  P.  HcCaskey.   Each  Book,  I'^i  pA«b^.    brntofi  SUt  «ad  SIlsjm  «■  Harp«ir*i  Monlkly  Vas«£ln«P 


A  BIDE  WITH  ME— All  the  Saints  Adore  Tht'€— Aljtn  I  rtkI  Tnd  My  Saviour  Bleed  T— All  Tcgelher— Alpint  a 


Home  of  the  Soul—] 
Child  Who  Hears 

—Jerusalem,  My :     ..,  ,  ^  -■  p- ^.  ___ 

Jonn  Anderson,  My  Jo— Jolly  Old  St.  Nichola&— Joyu  That  We've  T&sted— Katy  s  Letter— Kind  Words  Can  Ne  _ 
Die— King  of  Love— Land  of  Memory— Land  o'  the  Leal— Last  Rose  of  Summer— Lead,  Kindlv  Light— Let  Ertu  ftfr 
member  the  Days  of  Old— Life  Let  Us  Cherish— Light  I  j^  Kjow— Little  Binttie  in  Ihe  Tree^LUtlc  firotlier,  E>ar]is^  - 


LittleDropsofWater-Longing  for  Spring— Long:.  Loiiif  AgX3— Lord.iri  thiii  Thy  Mercy  &  Daj— Lovely  Ra&e—Lov^u  Hcnp^ 
Happiness— Love  Thy  Mother,  Little  One— Mars t:ille5i  Hymn— Mclodi*;^  of  Many  Lands— Mctk  and  Lotrlv— Merrily; 
Merrily  Greet  the  Mom— Mill  May— Mill- Whet  I— M  ins  I  rel  lioy—MwiUh  of  Apple  Blos^som — blomiD^  Rei^MotboS 
Wish— Mower's  Song— Mountain  Maid's  Invitation— Aiu sic  on  the  Wave*— My  Heart's  in  the  Hii:hlaQd'» — ^fation^I 


Hymn— Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee— Near  the  Lake— O  Come,  Come  Away— Ofl  m  the  Still v  Night— i>h.  Gladlv  ^^m 
_.    __  _  _  ^.         .    ^  Standing— Old  uaLen  Butktt— Old  Cottage  Clock— Old  Familiar  Wacc — Uld  Hua- 


We  Hail  Thee— O  Jesus,  Thou  Art  J 


dred,  with  Doxology— Once  I  SawaSweet-Brier  Koj^e— Origin  of  Vatikce  Doocfle — Our  Fatherland— Our  Flag  is  There— 
Over  the  Water  to  Charlie— Perri  Merri  Dictum,  Doniine— Polish  Maiden  Sotijj— Polish  May  Song— Prav^r  from  Prei* 
schutz— Remember  Thy  Creator  Now— Robin  Adair— Robin  Redbreast— Robinson  CTu&oe— Rose  of  Al)«idal«— Rj?v 


Spangled  Banner— Still,  Still  with  Thee — Strong:  Lads  of  l^bor— Sun  of  My  Soul— Sweet  Hourol  Prayer— Sweet  Savu3Br, 


of  Home  (Chant)— Those  Evening  Bells— Those  Endearing  Young  Charmir— Twilight  is  Falling— Twinkle,  Twinkle, 
Little  Star— Try,  Try  Again — Upidec:  "Excelsirjr"— Up  the  Jlill^i  on  a  Bright  Sunny  Mom— Visions  of  Momiiag«— 
Wake,  Wake  the  Morning— Wander  Staff— Wait  li  on  the  Rhitie— Weep  for  the  Falkii— We  Have  Been  Frieodsf* 
gether— We  Lay  Us  Calmly  Down  to  Sleep— Wel-junie  lo  Morning- What  Can  the  Matter  Be  ?— What  FairyLilie  Mu- 
sic—What I  Love  and  Hate,  John  Brown— What  will  You  Do,  Love?— %\'hen  &ihall  Wt  Meel  Agaii?  ?— When  the  tl€| 
with  Rosy  Ligrht- When  the  Swallows  Homewai  d  Klv— With  Globing  Hear  lid  Praise  Thee— Work  and  Plav— Wcel, 
for  the  Night  is  Coming— Your  Mission.  [Reading  uuuier  relating  to  Musie]  Everything  CompicEe  en  Its  own  P^ — 


A  GLORY  GILDS  THE  SACRED  PAGE— All    Unil  the  Power  of  Jeftna*  Name— A  Mighty  FoHt*ss   Is  Otr  God- 
Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Fair— A  Soldier's  Li  fe— Au  f  Wiedersehri— Away  to  School- Ha  tUe  Kymu  of  Repnblic^Bs* 
ofDubhn— Beautiful  SpringTime— Beautiful  Venice— Bell  is  liinfiing— Better  Wijih-Bculah  Land— Birds  in  the  WMit 
land— Blue  Alsatian  Mountains— Blue-Eyed  Man*  -Ikmndi  n^  Biltows— Brave  Old  Oak— Breathings  of  Spring— firifidf  ll 
—Bright  Rosy  Morning— Broken  Ring— Brother  Su  Fine— Bui  the  Lo:dis  Mindfsil  of  His  Own— By  the  Sad  S*a  Wciei^  I* 
Carrier  Dove— Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer— Child  of  Eon h  with  Golden  Hair- Clear  ihe  Wiy-Come  and  See  Me,  MarfiJi  I  =-u 
— Columbia,  God  Preserve  Thee  Free— Come  Ajira  in— Come,  Cheerful  CompHmons— Come,  O  Come  With  Me^OA^  I  ft 


I* 


-Come  with  Thy  Lute  to  the  Fountain— Coronation— Ciw»»  1 


5- 

el 

a' 


SingMeThat  Sweet  Air  Again— Come,  Almighty  Rill ff—O  ,  ,_« 

Him  with  Many  Crowns— Danube  River— Day  of  AVonaer,  Dov  of  GlsifJiiess— Days  of  Absence— Dress  a  ©ad  Bonf-Bo  I  %s 
They  Think  of  Meat  Home— Douglas,  Tender  and  True— Hilech  Achora— Evangefine — Ever  of  Thee — Fairy  King— F^  '  ' 
as  a  Bird— Float  Away— Flow  Gently,  Sweet  Aftoti—Hy  Away,  Pretty  Moth— From  Daysof  Old— From  Gne^nlandslcj 
Mountains— Gently  Lead  Us— Golden  Shore — Golden  Sliimljera  Kiss  Your  Kyes— tlood-Rye— <jood'N'ighl — ciitadalquitcr 
—God  of  Our  Fathers— Hail  to  the  Brightness— Mail  to  the  Chief— Happv  Davs  Cone  Bv— Ifark  '  the  He^aid  A  net  is 
Sing— Hasten,  Sinner,  to  be  Wise— Hearts  and  Iluincs— He  Civeth  His  Beloved  Sleep— Herdsman's  Mountain  Hnm-^ 
Here  We  Stand— Hoe  Out  Your  Row— Holy  Bible,  Book  Divine— Home's  not  Merelv  Four  Square  Walls— How  SofllT 
Are  Glancing— Hunter's  Farewell— Hunter's  Soti^— 1  Dream  ofAUThinjfS  Free— 1  Dreamt  I  Dwelt  in  Marble  Hmaa-4iE 
Thou  Wert  By  My  Side— I'll  Do  My  Duty— I  Love  the  Merry  Sunshine— J  Love  to  Tell  the  Stor>'— In  the  Starl|ght->ri« 
Been  Roaming— Italian  Hymn— Teannette  and  Jeannot— Jesua,  Lover  of  M  v  Soul— Joy  Bells  RintfTo  da  v— JohniijSiBdi 
—Joy  Wait  on  thyMorrow— J uanlta— Kathleen  M  ;i  vourne  cti-  K  at vPa  rli  ng—  Rekin  C  rove^  K ilTn  rne  v— K i  ii  -±red  Hearts 
—Let  Others  Dream— Life  Laid  Down— Light  in  the  Windnw-LittleBennvwasOnrDarUnif- Little  Bird  on  the  s^rwti 
Tree— Light  of  Other  Days— Lord,  with  Glowing^  Heart— Love  end  Mirth— Love  Not— I-ovea  Young  Dream— Make  the 
Best  of  It— Make  Your  Mark— Marching  Song— Marv  of  Arg^le— Mav  Queen— Merrily  Every  Bosom  Boundeth— Milkr 
of  the  Dee— Music  Everywhere— My  AinCountrst- Mv  Motlit;r  s  Bibfe— Mv  Normandy— Nancy  Lc*— Nin*tv  and  Mne 
—None  Can  Tell— Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God- Never  Sav  Fall— oh.  Could  Our  Thoughts— Oh,  Take  Me  Bade  to 
Switzerland— Old  Grimes— Old  Rosin  the  Bow-Old  Friends  and  f  Jld  Times— Once  Again,  O  Blessed  Time— o  Sacred 
Head  Once  Wounded— Over  the  MouuUin  Wave— Over  There— O  Ve  Tears- X'raise  to  God— Pull  Awiay,  Bra\Tr  Boy*- 
Pleyel's  Hymn— Quiet,  Lord,  My  Froward  Heart— Red,  Red  Rose— Rejoice '  Rejoice  !— Rock  of  Ages- Rock  td  in  the 
Cradle  of  the  Deep— Roll  On,  Silver  Moon— Rist-.  Crowned  with  Lieht— Roi^v  Crown— Rosm  the  Bow— Riow,  Row, 
Cheerily  Row— Russian  Driver's  Song— Russian  Hvnin— Scarlet  i^rn fan— Scglf and  s  Burning— SeiX  Bird's  5ong— jiee 
Where  the  Risiujg  Sun— Shall  We  Meet  Beyond  the  River— ShelU  of  Ocean— Silence— Silver  Chimes— Smiling  Miy 
Comes  in  Play— Slumber  Song— Son t  of  the  Brook  —Sotiej  of  iSeven— Sound  Our  Voices  Loup  and  Sweet— Speak  Gently— 
Spring.  Gentle  Spring-Stars  Trembling  o'er  Us-Sleal  Awav— Stvrian  Ijind— Summer  Days  ane  Ccwnmg— Sireci  and 
Low— Sweet  Song  Bird— Switzer's  Song  of  Home— That  Dav  the  World  Shall  See— Thnl  Sweet  Story  of  Old— The  Ch*pct 
—The  Cuckoo— The  Echo-The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Mr -Thel^ug  Weary  Dav-The  Pearl  That  WorJdling*  Covet— The 
Mellow  Horn— Then  You'll  Remember  Me— Th.  ■  ^  J^etiing  Bells— Three  Children  Sliding— Thy  Name  WM  Once  the 
Magic  Spell -Time  Doth  Pass  Away— 'Tis  Lone  .  n  ihi?  W^atcTB— To  the  Praise  of  Trutn— To  Thy  Pastures  Fair  and 
Large— Troika,  Russian  Driver's  Song— True  Ixjvr  Can  Ne  k  r  Forget— Twickenham  Ferrj^-Vesper  Bell— Vesper  Hima 
— Viva  L' America— Wake,  for  the  Night  is  Fhdr.:-\VrirreTi's  Address— Wed  Betler  Bidea  Wee— We  Have  Livedand 
Loved  Together— What  is  Home  Without  a  Mot hrr  When  Stars  are  in  the  Qniet  Skies™ When  the  Green  Le«\T*- 
While  the  Days  are  Going  Bv— While  the  Morning  Btrlls  are  Ringing— When  Y'ou  stid  1  were  You  ne— Where  ar?r  the 
Friends  of  My  Youth— Whistle  and  Hoe— Whv  \h^  SmntTier  Roses  Fade- Won't  You  Tell  Me  \yhy.  Robin  >  1  With  muck 
:generaL  reading  matter  relating  to  Music— a  distinctive  fealur^j.]  No  Leaf  is  turned  to  Complete  any  Song  or  Hymo. 

Paper,  60  Cents  each  per  Copy;  Boards,  60  Ccnti*  each  perCopfi  CIoUi,  $1.00  ea^'h  per  Copj,  ' 
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,    Franklin  Square  Song  Collection:  S||^e 

Two  HttBdred  FtTorlte  Songi  ud  Hjhui,  for  Sehooli  and  nomoi,  KwrwBrj  uid  FintidOt  Ib  Saoh  Book,  irlth  Mule. 
Seloetod  hj  J.  P.  HoCMkey.  Each  Book,  184  iwgei.  Sai—  Slio  tad  bhapo  m  Harper*!  Moothly  Hagasino. 

ADIEU,  MY  NATIVE  I,AND— A  Dollar  or  Two— After  Many  Roving  Years— Ah,  for  Wings  to  Soar !— Ah,  I  have 
Sighed  to  Rest  Me !— Ah,  So  Pure  !— A  Hundred  Years  to  Come— Alice,  Where  Art  Thou?— A  Life  on  the  Ocean 
Wave— American  Cradle  Song— Angry  Words— A  Poor  Wayfaring  Man  of  Gnef— Auld  Robin  Gray- Austrian  National 
Hymn— Awake,  My  Soul— Baloo,  Baloo,  My  Wee,  Wee  Thing— Beautiful  Faces— Beautiful  Sea— Be  Kind  to  the  Loved 
Ones  at  Home — Bella  of  Shandon— Billy  Boy— Bird  of  the  Forest— Birdie  in  the  Cradle— Blest  Symbol  of  Blest  Name — 
Blue  Juniata— Boatman's  Return— Bonnie  Hills  of  Heather — Bonnie  Lad  and  Gentle  Lassie — Braes  o'  Balquither— 
Break,  Break,  Break— Breeze  from  Home — Bridal  Chorus  from  Lohengrin- Bride  Bells— Brightest  and  Best— Brightly 
Glows  the  Morning  Star— Caller  Herriu'— Carol.  Brothers,  Carol— Cherish  Kindly  Peelings— Child  of  the  Regiment- 
Chime  Again,  Beautiful  Bells— Christ  is  Bom  of  Maiden  Fair— Christmas  Bells— Come  Back,  Sweet  May— Come,  My 
Gallant  Soldier,  Come— Come.  Thou  Fount  of  Every  Blessing— Come  to  the  Home  of  Boyhood's  Love— Come  to  the 
Sparkling  Fountain— Come  where  Flowers  are  Flinging— Cradle  Songs— Cradle  Sonr  of  Soldier's  Wife— Der  Rose  Sen- 
dung— Do  They  Miss  Me  at  Home?— Dream  On— ^iapopeia — Evening  Hymn- Fading,  Still  Fading— Faintly  Flow. 
Thou  Fallinsf  River- Faithfu'  Johnnie— Far  Upon  the  Sea— Flag  of  Our  Union  Forever— Floating  on  the  Wind— Full 
and  Harmonious — German  Cradle  Song— German  Watchman's  Song— Give  Me  Jesus — God  is  Present  Everywhere — 
God  Shall  Charge  His  Angel  Legions— Going  Home :  "  Heimgangl"- Good  Night  and  Good  Morning— Go  Where  Glory 
Waits  Thee— Hail  I  Evening  Bright— Hail !  Thou  Glorious  Scion— Hail  and  Farewell— Happy  Bayadere— Happy 
Greeting  to  All— Hero's  Serenade — Homeward  Bound— How  Long  a  Day  Appears— Hungarian  Cracile  Song— I  Am 
Content— I  Cannot  Sing  the  Old  Songs— I  Have  Roamed  over  Mountain— I  Heard  the  Wee  Bird— In  Happy  Moments 
—I  Love  the  Summer  Time— I  Lo'ed  Ne'er  a  Laddie  but  Ane — Isle  of  Beauty— Italian  Cradle  Song— It  is  Better  to  Laugh 


than  be  Sighing— Jack  and  Jill— Jenny  Lind's  Good-Night^Jock  O'  Hazeldean— Jolly  Jester— Joy  in  Sorrow— Katfa- 
on— Kitty  Tyrrell— Larboard  watch— Last  Greeting— Let  Us  Sing  Merrily— List  to  the  Convei 


by  Little— Little  Maggie  May— Lochaber  No  More— Lord,  Dismiss  Us— Lord,  Forever  at  Thy  Side— Loud  Strike  the 
Sounding  Strings— Ix)ve  at  Home — Love's  Ritomella— Love  Smiles  No  More— Maid  of  Llangollen— Merry  Swiss  Boy — 
Merrily,  Merrily  Sine— Miller's  Daughter— Mother,  Are  There  Angels  Dwelling— Mountain  Bugle — Mountaineer's 
Farewell- Musical  Alphabet— My  Mother  Dear— My  Own  Native  Land— North  German  Cradle  Song— Not  for  Joseph 
— O  Dear  Sixpence— C5ft  in  Danger,  Oft  in  Woe— O  Hush,  Thee,  My  Baby— Old  Arm  Chair— Old  Granite  State— Old 
House  at  Home— On  the  Fount  of  Life  Eternal— O  Take  Her,  but  be  Faithful  Still— Over  the  Dark  Blue  Sea— Over  the 
Stars  there  is  Rest— Over  the  Summer  Sea— Oh,  Why  Left  I  My  Hame?— Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe— Postilion— Prince 
Charming— Rain  Upon  the  Roof— Rest  for  the  Weary— Rock-a-oye,  Baby,  in  the  Tree-top— Russian  National  Hymn — 
Saviour,  Again  to  Thy  Dear  Name— Saviour,  Source  of  Every  Blessing— Say,  What  Shall  My  Song  be  To-Night— 
Scotch  Cradle  Song— Serenade  of  Don  Pasquale— Since  I've  Known  a  Saviour's  Name— Sleep.  Baby,  Sleep— Sleep, 
Gentle  Mother— Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day— Soldier's  Teai>-Song  of  Blanche  Alpen— Sone  of  the  Daisy— J»ong  of 
Arbor  Day— Song  of  the  Maple— Songs  of  Praise— Starlight  is  Streaming— Strike  the  Cymbal— Summer  is  Coming- 
Sweet  Evenings  Come  and  Go— Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot— Swiss  Girl— bwitzer  Boy— Switzcr's  Farewell— Tea  in  the 
Arbor— The  Bridge— The  Departed—The  Golden  Sun— The  Lark  Sines  Loud— The  Leaves  Around  Me  Falling— The 
Maister— The  Moon  is  Beaming  o'er  the  Lake— The  Noontide  Ray— The  Ocean  Has  its  Silent  Caves— The  River  Lee 
—The  Rose  that  All  Are  Praising— The  Sky  Lark- The  Spacious  Firmament  on  High— The  Spring  Time  of  the  Year- 
The  Voice  of  Free  Grace— Thou  Art  the  way— "Three  Bells  "—Through  the  Wood— Thy  way,  Not  Mine,  O  Lord- 
To  Alexis  I  Send  Thee— Touch  Not  the  Cup— Upon  the  Height— Vacant  Chair— Vive  le  Roi— Wake,  Happy  Children 
—Wake,  Nicodem  us— Wanderer's  Farewell— Watchman.  Tell  Us  of  the  Night— Water-MlU— We  Ream  Through  Forest 
Shades— What's  a  the  Steer,  Kimmer?— When  Other  Friends— When  the  Leaves  Are  Turning  Brown— When  Up  the 
Mountain  Climbing— Where  Are  Those  Dreamers  Now?— Where  Are  You  Going,  Mv  Pretty  Maid ?— Whichever  Way 
the  Wind  Doth  Blow— Who'll  Buy  My  Posies?- Within  a  Mile  of  Edinboro— Wooclman,  Spare  that  Tree— Yankee 
Doodle— Yes,  the  Die  is  Cast.  [Reading  matter  relating  to  Music]  No  Leaf  turned  to  Complete  any  Song  or  Hymn. 

A  FAREWELL— Amid  the  Greenwood  Smiling— Angel  of  Peace— Are  There  Tidings  ?— Arms  are  Strong  and  Hearts 
are  True— A  Greenness  Light  and  Tender— At  Evening  Time— Autumn  Dreaming— Awake,  My  Soul— Away  Now, 
Joyful  Riding— Backward,  Turn  Backward— Battle  Eve— Beats  There  a  Heart  on  Earth  Sincere  ?— Bold  be  Your  Stroke 
—Brahmin  Love  Song— Bread  of  the  World— Bright  Morning,  Hail— Bring  Flowers,  Fresh  Flowers— Buy  my  Straw- 
berries—By the  Quiet  Water  Gleaming— Canadian  Boat  Song— Cheerily,  Cheerily— Children  of  the  Heavenly  King- 
Christ  is  Bom  in  Bethlehem— Christmas  is  Coming— Christmas  is  Here— Clang  of  the  Wooden  Shoon— Cold  Water  Song 
—Come,  Come  Quickly  Away— Come,  Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove— Come,  Said  Tesus'  Gentle  Voice— Come,  Trembling 
Sinner— Come  Unto  Him— Come  to  the  Sea— Darby  and  Joan— Dear  Father,  Drink  No  More— Dear  Little  Shamrock- 
Deep  Are  the  Wounds— Dermot  Astore— Dip,  Boys,  Dip  the  Oar— Draw  the  Sword,  Scotland— Dublin  Bay— Ehren  on 
the  Rhine — Evening  Gun— Ever  Be  Happy— Exile  of  Erin- Faintly  as  Tolls  the  Evening  Chime— Fairest  Lord  Jesus 
—Fallen  is  Thy  Throne,  O  Israel— Flowers  for  the  Brave — Fondest  Affections  Still  Cling  to  Thee— Forever  and  Forever 
{Tbstty-Vorsaken  Am  I— French  Cradle  Song— Fritz's  Lullaby— Funeral  Dirge— Gaily  thro'  Life  Wander— Gentte 
Mary— Gently  Rest :  Slumber  Song— Gently  Sighs  the  Breeze— Glory  and  Love  to  the  Men  of  Old— God  Moves  in  a 
Mysterious  Way— Golden  Days— Good  Night— Go  to  Sleep,  Lena  Darling— Green  Grow  the  Rashes  O— Greenwood 
Tree— Groves  of  Blarney— Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah  {Hasttnj^s)— Hail,  Beauteous  Stranger— Happy  Are  We 
To-Night— Hark !  O'er  the  Stilly  Lake— Hear  the  Birds  of  Summer  Sing— Heaven  is  My  Home— Heavily  Wears  the 
Day— He  Never  Said  He  Loved— Holly  Wreath— How  Firm  a  Foundation— How  Sweet  the  Name— Hush.  My  Baby, 
Sleep— I  Come,  I  Come  !— I  Dream  of  My  Fatherland— I'd  Weep  with  Thee— If  Ever  I  See— If  Thou  Hast  Crashed  a 
Flower- I'm  a  Pilgrim— I'm  Very  Fond  of  a  Social  Song— Innisiail— In  the  Gloaming— I  Remember  How  My  Child- 
hood—I  Think  of  All  Thou  Art  to  Me— I  Would  I  Were  a  Boy  Again— Jesus,  Tender  Shepherd— Just  as  I  Am— Keller's 
American  Hymn— Kerry  Danco— Let  Me  Dream  Again— Lightly  Row— Little  Children's  Day— Look  in  My  Face.  Dear 
—Look  Not  upon  the  Wine— Love,  I  Will  Love  You  Ever— Lovely  May— LoWng  Voices— Lucy's  Flittin'- Lurlaline— 
Make  Me  No  Gaudy  Chaplct— Mary  and  Martha— May  Margaret— My  Heart  and  Lute— My  Jesus,  As  Thou  WiU— My 
Mother's  Song— My  Nannie's  Awa^— My  Soul,  Be  On  Thy  Guard- Murmur,  Gentle  Lyre— Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee— 
Neva  Boatman's  Song— Never  Is  My  Heart  So  Gay^Nursery  Songs— O  Come,  Maidens,  Come— O  Fair  Dove— O  Sing 
Again  that  Plaintive  Sonar— Oh,  That  I  Never  More  Might  See— Oh,  Touch  the  Harp— Oh,  Touch  Those  Chords  Again 
—Oh,  Wert  Thou  in  the  Ciuld  Blast  t-Oh,  What  is  the  Matter  with  Robin  ?— Only  a  Gentle  Word— Old  Oaken  Bucket 
(Srnilh}— Old  Tubal  Cain— One  by  One  the  Sands  Are  Flowing— Origin  of  the  Harp— Ossian's  Serenade— Our  Wonderful 
Htouse— Over  the  Waves— Pagoda  Bells— Peaceful  Slumbering  on  the  Ocean— Play-Time  Songs— Pleasure  Climbs  to 
Every  Mountain— Poor  tho'  My  Cot  May  Be— Portuguese  Hymn— Press  On— Punchinello— Rataplan— Ring  On.  Ye  Bells 
—Rise,  My  Soul— Rock  Me  to  Sleep,  Mother— Roll,  Jordan,  Roll— Rov's  Wife  of  Aldivalloch— Sadly  Bend  the  Flowers- 
Search  Thro'  the  Wide  World— See  the  Sun's  First  Gleam— She  Bloomed  with  the  Roses— Sing  Glad  Songs  for  Him— 
Smiling  Faces— Soldiers'  Chorus— Song  of  Night— Sound  of  Harps  Angelical— Spring-Time  Once  Again— Strangers 
Yet— Sweeter  than  the  Breath  of  Morning— Sweetly  Sleep— Sweet  Memories  of  Thee— The  Brookside— The  Church's 
One  Foundation— The  Distant  Drum— The  Evening  Bell— The  Future  Shines  Still  Brightly— The  Fire  of  Home— The 
Forget-Me-Not— The  Heart  that  Knows  No  Sorrow— The  Low-Backed  Car— The  Mahogany  Tree— The  Morning  Light 
Is  Breaking— The  Night  Is  Fine— The  Old  Sexton— The  Pilot— The  Sun  Is  Setting  and  the  Hour  Is  Late— The  Watcher 
—The  World  Is  Full  of  Beauty— They  Sailed  Away  in  a  Gallant  Bark— There's  Room  Enough  for  All— There  Was  a 
Little  Water  Sprite— Thoughts  of  Wonder— Thou' rt  Like  Unto  a  Flower— Thou  Wilt  Never  Graw  Old— Three  Cheers 
lor  the  Olden  Time— Three  Fishers— 'Tia  Moonlight  on  the  Sea— Trancadillo— Twilight  Dews— Vesper  Chime— We  Are 
An  Noddin'— We  Love  Cold  Water— Well-a-day— We'll  Laugh  and  Sing— What  a  Friend  We  Have  i«  Jesus— What  are 
the  Wild  Waves  Saying?— When  All  the  World  Is  Young— When  I  Remember— When  Little  Samuel  Woke— When  the 
Bloom  Is  on  the  Rye— When  the  Golden  Mom— When  the  Summer  Rain— Where  Are  Now  the  Hopes  I  Cherished— 
,  Who  Shall  be  Fairest?  Etc.  [Reading  matter  relating  to  Music]  No  Leaf  is  turned  to  Complete  any  Song  or  Hymn, 

Paper,  50  Cents  each  Number;  Boards,  60  Cents  each  Number;  Cloth,  91.00  each  Number. 

HABFEB  ft  BB0THBB8  Will  send  the  above  worln  by  mall,  poitase  paid,  to  any  part  of  tlio 
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MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS. 


depson  System, 


PUBLISHED  BY 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 


NEW  STANDARD  SERI3 

OF 


Jepson's 
Music  Readers. 


t  ^^^dIs      now  ready. 


TSE  OLJ>  SEBIE8,  TESTED  SUC- 
CESSFULLY IN  THE  SCHOOLS 
FOB  MANY  TEARS,  IS  SUPER- 
SEDED BY  THE  NEW  STAND  A  RD 
SEBIES,  NOW  MADE  AS  SIMPLE 
YET  EFFECTIVE  AND  PERFECT 
AS  POSSIBLE— THE  RESULT  OF 

Prof.  Jepson's  28  Years  of  Experience  as  Director  of  MasIg  in  the 

New  Haven  Pnblic  Schools. 

In  this  new  Series  there  is  a  gradual  development  from  the  elementary  stages  of  the  First  Grade  to  tk 
completeness  of  the  Eighth  Grade,  which  carries  the  pupil,  by  simplicity  and  progressiveness,  through  eveiy 
step  without  confusion,  to  a  full  understanding  of  music  definitions,  the  scale,  time  and  measure,  letteis  mi 
keys,  intervals,  rounds,  two-part,  three- part,  and  four  part  music,  and  major  and  minor  scales. 


Any  Teacher  Can  Use  Jepson^s  Readers. 

Pupils  Learn  Easily. 


THE  JEPSON  SYSTEM  is  endorsed  by  the  New  Haven  Board  of  Education,  thi 
Superintendent  and  the  Principals  of  Schools,  the  Teachers,  and  by  prominent 
authorities  everywhere. 


Send  for  specimen  pages  ^  testimonials  ^  and  sample  books  {returnable)  for  examination. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

263  and  26S  W^abash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 
1026  Arch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 
Ill  and  113  William  Street,  NE^W  YORK. 
5  Somerset  Street,  BOSTON. 


THE   SHELDON   SERIES. 

I. 

8HELDON8'  ARITHMETICS,  IN  TWO  BOOKS. 

The  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  and  the  Complete  Arithmetic.  As  Prof.  Beard,  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Pa.,  says:  **This  Series  cofnbines  the  best  features  of  others,  without  tlieir  faults  .^^ 

II. 
SHELDONS'  ALGEBRAS. 

THE  ELEHENTAS7  ALQEBBA.  THE  COIIFLETE  ALQSBBA. 

This  is  not  a  2-book  series  of  Algebras,  as  the  Complete  and  Elementary  Algebra  are  the  same,  page  for 
page,  as  far  as  the  Elementary  goes. 

These  Algebras  are  slfnple  and  clean  cut,  with  fresh  and  attractive  examples. 

SHELDONS'  WORD  STUDIES. 

Bound  in  full  cloth,  196  pages.     Introductory  price,  25  cents. 

The  title  of  this  book  indicates  its  precise  scope  and  purpose.  Enterprising  teachers  will  hail  with  joy 
the  aid  which  this  book  brings  to  their  arduous  work  of  preparation  for  oral  instructfon. 

SHELDONS'  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING, 

Book  Third  now  ready.     196  pages.     Introductory  price,  38  cents. 

It  is  intended  in  this  book  to  give  accurate  and  pleasing  information,  and  to  give  it  in  the  most  simple 
and  attractive  way,  on  subjects  about  which  the  child  must  study  at  a  later  date. 

SHELDONS'  MODERN  SCHOOL  READERS, 
znr  Fzvs  books. 

These  Readers  were  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  lower  books  were  submitted  to  the  test  of 
actual  use  in  the  school  room  by  a  large  number  of  teachers,  before  being  offered  for  sale.  As  a  result,  the 
books  were  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them  when  first  published. 

I. 

PATTERSON'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

226  pages,  bound  in  full  cloth.     Introductory  price,  50  cents. 

XX. 

PATTERSON'S  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR  AND  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC. 

Bound  in  cloth,  half  leather.     Price,  94  cents. 

Patterson's  Elements  of  Grammar  combines  the  merits  of  the  "  language-lesson"  system  with  the 
methods  of  technical  grammar,  and  contains  the  isence  of  the  best  methods  of  the  best  grammarians.  It  is  a 
book  which  charms  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  makes  the  study  of  grammar  delightful  instead  of  wearisome. 

The  Adraneed  Grammar  is  supplimented  with  a  chapter  of  about  one  hundred  pages,  giving  the  more 
important  principles  of  Rhetoric,  with  exercises. 


OUR  HIGHER  BOOKS. 

I- 

nUA-Wm  ITB^r  history  of  KITOLISH  and  American  I^ITBRATURB.    Revised  edition. 
81IA1¥'S  SPBCIHJCNS  OF  BNOIjISH  LITBRATURB. 
"  "  AMBRICAN  L.ITBRATT7RB. 

IX. 

AVERY'S  COMPLETE  SERIES  ON   THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 


AVKRY'S  FIRST  PRINCIPI«BS  OF  NATURAL. 
PHII«OSO  PHY 

AVBRY'S  BL.BMBNTS  OF  NATURAL.  PHIL- 
OSOPHY. 


AYBRY'S  BliBMBNTS  OF   CHBMISTRY. 
AVBRY'S  COMPLBTB   CHBMISTRY.      Embrac- 
ing Organic  Chemistry. 


III. 

HILL'S  RHETORIC  AND  LOGIC. 

aiI<I«'S    BI^BMBNrS    OF     RHBTORIC    AND    |    IfII«I«>8  KI«RMBNTS  OF  IjOOIC. 

COMPOSITION.  Hllili'S  BI.BMBNTS  OF  PSYCHOI.OOY. 

aiI.I«'S  SCIBNCB  OF  RHBTORIC.  | 

A  NEW  SEBIES  0?  QEBMAN  TEZT  BOOKS. 

TEE  SLSICENTS  OF  OEEICAN. 
Part  First  nearly  ready. 

By  H.  J.  Schmitz,  Professor  ol  German  in  "  Chautauqua  College  *'  and  "  Adelphi  Academy  "  Brooklyn. 

IV. 

CHAPINS'   FIRST  PRINCIPI«BS  OF  POI«ITI- 

C\l4  BCONOMV. 
AI«DBN*S  SCIBNCB  OF  GOVBRNMBNT. 
PAI«9IRR>S  BLBMENTS  OF  BOOK-KBBPING. 


OIiNBY'S  NB^r  GBOmBTRY. 
HAVBN'S  ItfBNTAL  PHII^OSOPHY. 
1¥AYLAND8   CHAPIN'S   POI«ITICAI«    BCON- 

omY. 


liONG'S  CIiA8SICAI«  ATI«AS. 

Send  for  Circulars,  Catalogues,  and  Specimen  Badges. 

SXXEI.DON  .A.ND  C01M[PA.Nir, 

VfETW  YORK  AXm  CIIICA.C3-0. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


TOPICAL  OUTLINES 

IN  THE 

History  and  Constitution  of  tlie  Onited  States, 

By  Prof.  J.  K.  IIARLEY. 
This  is  a  capital  little  work,  intended  to  save  teach- 
ers labor  in  writing  on  Blackboard,  and  pupils  in 
copying.  Topics  in  History,  etc.,  for  future  examina- 
tion. The  topics  are  well  chosen  to  bring  out  facts 
not  contained  in  ordinary  school  Histories,  interesting 
both  pupils  and  parents  in  searching  larger  Histories 
within  their  reach.  The  book  is  a  small  i6mo,  in 
full  cloth.     25  cents. 


EXERCISES 

IN  THB 


FUiDAMENTAL  RULES  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 
This  like  the  former,  is  a  capital  work,  for  Black- 
board Exercises,  intended  to  supplement  the  text-book 
on  Arithmetic  in  use.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
graded,  are  such  as  found  in  erery-day  practical  life, 
and  are  expressed  in  every  variety  of  form.  Two 
editions  are  published,  designated  as  "With  Answers," 
and  ''Without  Answers/'  bound  handsomely  in  cloth. 
25  cents. 

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING. 

By  Prof.  E.  ORAM  LYTE,  A.  M. 
Stat*  NvmuU  ScJk^,  MilUrnnlU,  Ptnna, 
Every  young  lady,  as  well  as  every  young  man,  should 
be  taught  the  principles  of  ordinary  book-keeping  and 
accounts ;  for  ladies,  as  well  as  men,  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  must  be  able  to  understand  accounts,  or 
they  will  be  liable  to  be  defrauded. 

Prof.  Lyte's  admirable  work  is  just  right  for  or- 
dinary teaching,  making  clear  both  Single  and  Dou- 
ble Entry  accounts,  and  all  in  a  small  compass,  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  a  short  time.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely printed  and  bound,  and  sold  for  84  cents. 
Blanks  for  each  system,  60  cents  per  set. 


BROOKS'S 


IJat^emaHeat  ^or^s. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  to 
an  intelligent  Teacher  these  great  works  bypROF.  Ei>> 
WARD  Brooks,  Ph.  D. ,  etc.  They  are  acknowled^ 
to  excels  all  others,  before  the  Educational  public. 

•  The  Arithmetics  include  two  series,— one  called 
the  Union  Series,  consisting  of  two  books  only,  ia 
which  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  are  taught  to 
gether: 

Union  Primary  AritMmette JMaiii 

Union  Complete  AriUuneUe SSaiii 

The  Standard  Series  teaches  Mental  Arithmetic  b 
a  separate  book.  This  grand  analytical  method  of 
developing  the  thinking  powers  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  indispensable  in  every  schooL  In  both  series  the 
practical  nature  ot  the  Topics  and  Ptoblenis,  adi^Jted 
as  they  are  to  the  ne<;ds  of  every -day  bosiniessas  poc- 
ticed  in  all  shops,  stores,  counting.rooms,  banks,  i 
render  their  use  indispensable  preparation  for  1 
life.     Price  as  follows : 


Broolu*«  New  Priniaxy  Aritlunetle.. 
Brooks's  EUementary  Arttlunetle.... 
Broofcs*a  New  Mental  ArithmoUe. . . . 
Brooks's  New  Written  Aritkmetie.. 


..JUeliu 
..tieliu 

..MeSfc 


In  more  advanced  Mathematics  Dr.  Bro(MU  his 

prepared, — 

Hlffker  Aritl&metlef  for  use  in  colleges,  etc fUf 

Brooke's  Algebra,  complete l«if 

Brooke's  Geometry  and  Trigonoaaatay LM 

Dr.  Brooks  is  author  of  a  number  of  oti 
that  have  attracted  marked  attention,  inclttdiD| 

Brooks's  Pkllosopkj  of  Aritkaaetto 

Brooks's  Kental  PkUosopkjr 

Brooks's  Metkods  of  Teacktng , 


The  Undersigned  are  also  Publishers  of  many  other  Valuable  Ed- 
catianal  Works,  among  which  are,— 


WESTLAKE'S  C.  S.  LITERATURE.  50  cu. 
WESTLAKE'S  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS,  S4  cts. 
These  are  invaluable  works  for  the  finishing  term 
in  school. 

LYTE'S  SCHOOL  SONQ  B00K>4octt. 
Containing  full  instructions  for  reading,  music,  and 
a  full  selection  of  songs. 
MONTGOMERY'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 
Included  in  Primary  Series,  8  numbers  at  10  cents 
each ;  Intermediate  Series,  4  numbers,  and  Gram- 
mar School  Series,  6  numbers,  at  25  cents  each. 


FEWSMITH'S  ELEMENTARY  ORAM  MAR,  jtcn^ 
FEWSMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAM  MAR,  5^  eta. 
GRIFFIN'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  liuiS- 
New  Edition  containing  latest  discoveries  in  ap|ifr 

cations  of  electricity,  units  of  measuementi,  At 
PETERSON'S  SCIENCE.  63 csBtt and |i.ss- 
SHEPPARDS  U.   S.  CONSTITUTION,  6^  mm  mi 

I1.05. 
PSLTONS  OUTLINE  MAPS.  Per  let  of*  llafs.i*i* 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY. 

(I«ATB  SOWER,  POTTS  d&  CO.) 

No.  530  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  NEW 


SCHOOL  DESK. 


JOHN  M. 


3CSOOL  FXTRlTISEIlTa    CO., 

SADDER,  General  Manager.         BLOOMSBXJRCi,   PENN'i 


JOHN  F.  BTRATTON<8 

MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 

"Capt.  Jenks," 
"  Mascot/' 


'SILVER    RBBD." 


JOHir  F.  STRATTON'8 

ROTAIi  HARMONICAS. 

The  finest  Mouth  Harmonicas  possible  to  make. 


"  Duchess" 
"Prinxessin** 


"Konigin"  *'Emprc*s" 

"Sultana"  -'Golden" 


Importer  and  Wholesale  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 
HARMONICAS  AND  GENERAI« 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 

49  Maiden  Ijanc,  Nevr  York. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 


Counes  of  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  foUowine  subjects 
Jtiring  the  summer  vacation  of  1888 :— Botany,  Chemistry, 
french,  German,  Geology,  History,  Physics,  Pnysical  Train- 
S^'  topography.  For  information  apply  to  the  SccreUry  of 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


^     ^    8BND  P08XAI.  CARD 

JOT  fan  contents  of  the  Four  Numbers  of  the  Franklin 
Bqiiare8ou|r  Collection,  800  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns, 
HARPKR  *  BROTHBRS,  New  York. 


BETTER- BETTER 

Is  the  motto  of  those  that  put  together  our 

NEW  MUSIC  BOOKS. 

PLEASE  EXAMINE 

Song8  for  Kindergrarten  and  Primary  Schools, 

(30  CIS.)  by  Gcrtnidc  Menard  and  Belle  Menard,  who  give 
us  50  delightful  little  songs  for  the  children. 


Son?   Manual     Book  II,  by  L.  O.  Emerson,  (40  cts.)    A 
^  *    truly  progressive  course  of  exercises  and 

songs,  341  in  number,  in  all  the  keys,  and  with  explanatioiis. 
no  are  regular  school  songs.     A  valuable  musical  text  book. 

College  Songs  for  Ba^^o,  <*i>,„4",!,'S'-„^,r«; 

with  banjo  accompaniment,  making  a  most  attractive  book. 

Classic  Tenor  SongrS,  ^?')  36  tenor  songs  of  a  high 
^  '  character,  by  29  distinguished 
composers,  giving  a  great  variety.  Such  names  as :  Pinsuti, 
Abt,  Helmund,  Gregg,  Jensen,  Godard  and  Nicolai, among  the 
authors,  indicate  good  and  attractive  music.  This  book  adds 
one  to  our  **  classic  "  scries,  which  now  includes 
SONG  CliASSICS  for  Low  Voices,  Bass  and  Alto. 
PIANO  CLASSICS, 

CLASSICAL  PIANIST, 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  CLASSICS. 
(Price  of  each,  $x  ) 

MAILED   EOR  RETAIL  PRICE. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DiTSON  &  Co.,  867  Broadway,  New  York. 


9t 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

B«»I  Is  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches, 
.BchoolH,  Fire  Alarms, Farms,  etc,  FDLL x 
WARRANTED.    CaUlogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  liTIFT,  Cinoinnati.  O. 


MONROE'S  NEW  READERS 

The  Host  BeantiM  and  FracM  Series  of  Scbool  Readers  FnlilMel 

The  subject  matter,  gradation,  type,  illustrations,  paper  and  binding,  represent  the  best  wok 
in  each  department.  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  acquainted  with  Monroe's  former  series,  will  be 
even  more  pleased  with  the  new  series.  Every  selection  is  new,  not  a  selection  of  the  former  sezies 
being  used.  Many  new  and  approved  methods  of  teaching  reading,  in  use  by  the  best  teacfaeo 
within  the  past  few  years,  are  introduced. 

The  prices  quoted  below  are  those  at  which  we  can  supply  these  readers  tg  Schools,  both  fer 
first  introduction  and  subsequent  use : 

Exchange.  IntnidactioB, 

Monroe's  New  Primer,  .         .         .         .  .09  .15 

Monroe's  New  First  Reader, 12  .20 

Monroe's  New  Second  Reader,     .         .         .  .18  .30 

Monroe's  New  Third  Reader, 25  .42 

Monroe's  New  Fourth  Reader,      .         •         •  .40  .66 

Monroe's  New  Fifth  Reader,  .         .         .     .50  .84 

Single  copies,  post  paid,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  M'ill  be  sent  on  n 
of  price,  which  may  be  returned  if  not  adopted  and  the  money  will  be  refunded.  Specimen  ] 
and  circulars  sent  on  application. 


WARREN'S  New  Series  of  Geographies. 

NEW  TWO  BOOK  SERIES. 

Exchange. 

Warren's  Primary  Geography,  .         .         .      .30 

Warren's  Brief  Course  in  Geography,  .  .50 

These  books  strike  the  happy  medium  between  too  much  and  too  little  geography, 
a  growinjg  conviction,  growing  stronger  each  year,  among  teachers  and  school  officers  ihat  tooj 
time  is  given  in  this  study  to  memorizing  unimportant  facts  and  details.     The  descriptive  »*»j  ,  _ 
maps  are  fresh  and  new.     They  give  a  double  set  of  maps,  study  maps  for  the  body  of  the  boo&iii 
reference  maps  at  the  end. 

Business  Standard  Copy  Books. 

The  LATEST,  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  SERIES. 

Pnmar>'  Course,  Nos.  i  to  7, Per  Dozen.  $  .72 

Common  School  Course,  Nos,  i  to  7,     .         .         .         .     Per  Dozen,      .96 

They  are  the  most  economical  for  school  purposes.  They  contain  nearly  twenty  par 
cent,  more  writing  space  than  any  other  copy  books. 

SPECIMEN  BOOKS  giving  a  good  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  pages,  gr^ation  of 
copies,  etc.,  in  both  I^imary  and  Common  School  Courses,  SENT  FREE  on  application. 

COWPERTHWAIT  S  CO.,  Publishers,     : 

628  and  630  CHESTNUT  STREET, 

RHILRDBLFHIH 


JULY,    tH88. 


ee.    T«tt  91  mora  Copia«  fl.SS.   p«stac«  Tn*. 


^ 


Butler's  New  Geographic 

Butler's  Elementary  Geography,  .64 
Butler's  Complete  Geography,  1.20 
Butler's  Physical  Geography,         108 

Write  fox  Saxnple  Copies, 


B.  H.  BUTLER  &  COMPANT. 

PMILADELPBIA, 


FEBRUARY.    1889 
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Butler's  New  Geographies. 

>rrf»m  ili*  N'W  Varl£  ^ctHml  JfiuntaK  IV«iv«  ITU^  i««OJ  J 

Bl  TLEIl'S  KLEJIKM  Ain  fttOeaMPHV.    nrTl.KllVseilMrUTK  liF,IHfRAi*lll.       I 

R>*  Jnc'^iiH^H  H,  R<tilnii><     iU  li.  nailer  it  C*iiw«  Pitlilhli(*n«^  Piillmti^lfrliiii.  I 

Thfse  two  voUinu-s  arc  the  iMirst  tcxi-books  on  l"    "^  '^       '  .^  .^.^..    ►  ■ 

sUfiuld  present  the  subject  with  actum  uUicd  foruc,  Ik^  I 

accTietions  of  knowledge  concerning  the  earthy  and   in.  I 

pressing  it.     The  general  appearance  of  these  vohinies  i  I 

bindmg  is  durable^  the  paper  and  print in^^^  are  of  ihr  I 

in  a  tcxt-bonk  are  always  to  be  cotiiinendtd.     P<»t  I 

and  fin t                n^  paper  in  making  books  tor  I 

praise.                  -^iiag  h  of  dark  blue  cloth,  nevt  I 

it  I                 -.  the  reader  most  favorably.     The  iinst  i  I 

cofM^             iition  are  the  illustrations  and  tnaps,     A  I 

former  shows  thai  the}' pa^sess  high  a-rtistic  tnerii  j  b  I 

for  praise.     Illustrations  in  a  geographical  text-b'HiL  I 

—to  make  the  subject  plainer.     We  have  looke'i  I 

I          engravings  assist  lo  elucidate  the  subject  matter,  **i^^»  m^-.  I 

employed  I  he  iOustrat  ions  as^practiriiUeacber  wonid*     "  I 

pholographs,  snrh  as  the  Eruption  of  Vesevius,  Mount  ShiMa,  i  i  ^M 

Curve,  etc.,  and  were  evidently  specially  collected  for  this  work*  ^H 

like  the^e  will  be  of  y                to  convey  real  in  format  n.m  and  a  ^1 

object  lessons;  the  t\              len,  animals,  and  plants,  will  i*f>i^sitiii  J 

purpose.    Thear^                ^liowed  great  ingenuity ;  ^  ^M 

* 'Methods  of  Tr.i              n>n/' sixteen  distinct  meO  ^H 

the  head  of  Nortli  y\iitei  m  a,  scenes  from  Arctic  '  ^H 

id  a,  from  the  terraces  of  Utah,  the  prairies  of  1.  ^H 

lowslone,  are  charmingly  united.     At  the  head  of  the  United  ^H 

are  brought   together^  mining,  commerce,  tclegtAphy,  lN  ^H 

British  America  several  subjects  are  blended  in  a  most  at  ^H 

the  uintry  nature  of  that  counlry.     It  would  Ix!  easr  "^  ^H 

lencies  in  this  department  of  these  works,  but  every  ^B 

admit  the  good  judgment  with  w!nrh  ilhislratiuns  h;t»..    i  ^H 

so  easy  to  over-do,  to  exalt  too  tnurh  the   pictorial  elen  ^H 

to  see  that  the  author  knew  when  to  stoi#*     ^"^^^  maps  an  ^H 

beautiful  in  tint,  clear,  and  not  overloaded.     Africa  is  '  ^H 

explorations  anrl  ref^orls,  and  will  be  a  surprise  to  tno^it  re*-  ^H 

vaiit  tracts  withtjut  names,  it  now  looks  Itkca  country  mble  fr*  ^H 

lations.      rberc  is  every  reason  why  the  maps  cif  a  ^| 

plain  imd  distinct,  and  the  new  processes  enable  tbt-  ^| 

the  larger  work  the  text  has  about  an  equal  amoimt  ot  ^| 

are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  so  as  not  to  intemipi  ^H 

these  notes  are  rich  mines  of  information,  and  must  bax^  ^H 

Relief  maps  are  a  special  feature  of  these  volumes*     Wf-  ^H 

mend  this  part  of  the  author's  work.     Clay  models  ^  ^H 

in  plaster,  and  then  photograpbed-     The  effect  is  k,i,..  ,^,  ^H 

give  clearer  conceptions  of  the  broken  conditions  of  tfii:  earth  ^H 

by  any  other  way,  save  looking  at  the  models;  iliemselvr  ^^ 

treatise  on  Map  Motjlding  by  Mrs.  Fialdwin,  a  former  cu  I 

NAL,  that  we  deem  of  special  value  to  teachers  wluj  arc  1 

subject.     The  statislical  tables  are  valuable  becau>e  the  m 

work  of  the  schoolroom.     The  publishers  issue  edilions  a.  ^H 

sections  of  the  countr)*.     These  editions  (in  the  large  w<^:  ^H 

and  will  be  serviceable  in  the  family.     Volumes  tike  the  ^H 

publishing  enterprise  of  our  country*     They  will  hcl[)  on  ^H 

public  education  to  a  higher  stage  of  excellence.     Du  I 

teachers  to  do  justice  to  a  subject   that  is  yet  poorly  t.i  ^J 

schools.     l*hcy  suggest  to  inslnictors  better  mcAus  of  imp  ^H 

the  wonderful  structure  of  the  earthy  and  furnish  better  .,.<  ^H 
them  in  jts  Rtudy.                           ^^^^^                                                         ^^1 


so.  TESUSAilS  SETS  TBUS  FAS  ?IUNTEI>. 


The  n/^NCASTiB  School  mottoes. 

Kew  Flatef^*— Printed  on  Bath  Sides.— New  Tjpe. 

jn  SCO  RATE  your  Schot*!'Room  :  Nothirig  can  be  loo  good  for  it.     A  school  officer  in  a  late  refion,  notes 

«•      ,  r  .,r   .  ,.  t  M-  f-.M'^-'«        ■' "^TTiy  of  OUT  School 'Rooms  are  decorated  with  er  ■-'■*''"'-"    **,,.***^-^^.-    >.,.* 

ut  diri  ^nd  chiilk-miirks  were  found  upon  the 
^  od  set  of  Mottoes,  and  the  •'  Lancaater  MottoeL     ^  ^ 

TWELVE  CARDS.  8x14  INCHES,  «  PRJNTED  ON   BOTH  SIDES. 

p\if  i:jtrit,     i;i»liirii— $aifmoii  itn^l  Cirreii,     lu-fct  C'lkrd  Itik  t^«fit.     Uliiek  T.V|i<*,  Buhl  ntitl  AlliikCrtltv* 


f  #i.|u,  f.»f  by  cxpt9&t  when  fevcjaj  *u(jr  urc  [|«ir«rJ  by  ihe  school  i-lfictrr^  ot  n  tthiift:(«  ,4  $\  t>apet  ^l 


I 
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THIRTV    mOTTOES   AND   THE   LORD'S   PRAYER. 

,T  ,-,^T,  eLicr  *.ti-       ,  g^  Polju.     Slflvr  to  Flt*ae^       s.— Never  Forget  that  Gml  K  Ruii-  '' 

'Jj  Charily  for  AIL     Soyt.^.  Dun't  be  Mean.     3. —  Be  Kind  to  Otjc  An  ■ 
.?,     j(i.  -The  Gotten  Rule:    Do  uiitoOlherH  a%  Yoy  would  have  Oth 
T*       ,       Ti,  -   u    ».    .  t  T^  'the  B«ai  Tax.      Ksvekj^k      t--^    r  ,-. 

h:  "Think  and  Thank  "■  '■  v' 
No   Lie  Thdvei..     Kevhf' 
•  t  -\r...      ^  -L>y  r^K^in     ii^vs.  i  "^    rHtbc  Bc!«t  He  Can  DoEj.  ,»v.,,  .^l; 

Mdre,     §,  — ti<r>y»T  Ju&tdoaH  t  .\ny  Fii as  about  It,— *  i'^.4'/*»j  J 'it 

BeOl-n^     tt  ife  4  Cv>iincly  fash  -  tay  to  Ood.— J-"****  /j^i'r-/<j;j>      10 

^  -  ■       *    '^-^'-ni  Workfr   n   a^.i-is    ^li.im    .1  ii^uj^-y    i*<itti        li.— NoBad  ThougtiU.     Ke«p   V0.1;    ^^-^.^1  viein,* 

n  MiEiiite*.  fc-iitii  Smd<ied  with  Ststty  Di^imood  Seconda      la.— Tbc  Lr0T4*«  Prayer^     Mi(VK»<*:,ii : 
. .  D rmk I nc .  &w eari ng^ ;  Bojft » the y  Co s 1 1 00  M u c h  9  [Cho ice  E^tr^i c t»  aa  Su b - M Qttoes . | 

^  Th^e  Mottoes  a  Graad  Hit— Needed  E'zery where— Will  Sdl  Wbeiw^r  Seen*' 

COUMTY  SUP€f?lMTENOENTS  RECOMMEND  TmEM. 

Teachers  think  them  the  pest  and  Cheapest  Mottoes  published- 

,►-  tna^*  hnw  ft   ruiimilliir  maKi»n  or  pi  with 

I  of  ch;irac[cr  throu^rh  nficr-Ufe.      Tl'  hiWI 


■  le  by 


^,1.  ih..i  I  A 


•^ ,    Tim*  *ti,ii.;e  u-ijl  n.Ji  jjcnnJl  hirl  lir-r  ejfln»ai, 

',  I  ^^  I ,       r   ,        f ;  11:  trrtfti  aw  receipt  of  Si^io*    Tliey  are  ptit  np  In  tieAV^  eu- 

^clapc«  ur  3lMUlll*i  pj^per,  s»a  an  toiieettre  ttieni  frotti  roiiKh  tinaife  tii  the  tiiall*4« 


GRAY'S  BOTANICAL  SERIES. 

AT  ONOE  THE  BEST  AB  WELL  A3  THE  MOST  OOMPLBTE  SBHIES  OF  BC 
TAKIC  AL  TEXT-BOOKa  PUBLXSHBD 

FOR  YOUNG  BEGINNERS  AND  COMMON  SCHOOLS> 

GRAY'S  HOW  PLANTS  GROW.     A  simple  Introdu^ 

a  popular  Flora.  I    . 

G  RAY'S  HOW  PLANTS  BEHAVE;     How  they  Mo%-«;,  Cli 

for  Them.         Excellent  as  a  supplementary  reader. 

Price  for  Introdu* : 

BOTANY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,  ETC, 

GRAVES  U^SSONS  IN  BOTANY',  REVISED,  wjr 

ica!  Tcniis.     Anew  and  very  important  work »  n-    ^., 

lier  work  of  the  S4ime  title.  Fncc  iof 

GRAVES  FIELD,  FOREST,  AND  GARDEN  BOTANV        ■- 

of  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  both  ^ 

GRAY'S  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK  OF  BOTANY. 

Li  md  the  FIELD,  FOREST,  AND  GARDEN.      1 

aiM.  .  Botany  jmblished.  l*ricu  1 

BOTANY  FOR  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  lEARNIWC, 

GRAVES  MANUAL  OF  BOTANY.     A  complete  Flora  of  thv  Nanlwrni   ' 

cast  of  ihc  Mississippi.  IVi  -  '■--  r-,*,.. 

GRAY'S  LESSONS  ON  THE  MANUAL.     Two  volumes 

text-book  fur  Eastern  students.  Pruic  : 

GRAY'S  STRUCTURAL  AND  SYSTEMi\TIC  BOTANY,     i 

Botanical  Text-book,  Price  for  lutf  cx^ 

GRAY'S  NEW  BOTANICAL  TEXT-BOOK.     Four  volumo. 

Vol.       L     Gray's  Structural  Botany.  Frirx;foflt. 

VoL     l\,    Goodale's  Physiologicai  Botany.  Prrce  far  Iiuroauci: 

Vols.  HI  and  IV,  (In  preparation.) 

FOR  WESTERN  STUDENTS. 

COULTERS   M/VNUAL  OF  THE  BOTANV  OF    l 

The  only  complete  Flora  of  this  locality.     Equally  a .  ...,^.  ; . 

dents  as  Gray's  Manual  to  the  Eastern  class.  Price  for  ir- 

The  same  in  leather,  Tourist* g  e<fitton.  i 

GRAY   AND  COULTER'S  TEXT  BOOK  OF  WESTERN  BOTANY 
of  Gray's  Lessons  and  Coulter's  Manual,  bound  in  one  v 

Pn  'roduri*) 

FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

GRAY'S  SYNOPTICAL  FLORA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,     i  c 

i/i^m.)     Now  ready  in  one  volume.  Price  i^ 

IMPORTANT  AtDS. 

APGAK'S  PLANT  ANALYSIS.     Adapted  to  Gray's  BoUny. 

Price  for  IniTntluttUfti    zc  r^t\i< 

GRAY'S   Botanist's  Microscope^  i  lenses,  $2.00;   5  letises,  $2.5 
i«-Send  pamphlet  of  GRAY  S  BOTAML^VLSiiK  I 

tainmg  portr^^  al  sketch  of  the  author. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO.. 

743-746  Broad  \ 

149  Wabaah  A\^v  ^ 
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Butler's  New  Geographies, 

Butler's  Elementary  Geography,  .54 
Butler's  Complete  Geography,  1.20 
Butler's  Physical  Geography,         1.08 


Write  for  Sample  Copies, 


B.  H.  BUTLER  &  COMPANY, 

PniLADELPHIA, 


BEAD?  ZXT  AXraXTST. 


;  Popular  Lecttm^es, 
M'TTIIfBER  FnTE  I     i^R^-  h.  e.  monroe 

"^    ^^  ATiAA^^fcM^fcWl       ^k   ^k    W    ^BM    I     Desires  cneaecments  to  deliver  one  or  all  the  followinfrLect 


THE    FIFTH     BOOK       i 

OF  THK  I 

Franklin  Square 

Song  Collection, 

Containingr  Two  Hundred  Songrs  and 

Hymns,  is  now  in  press,  and  will 

be  ready  early  in  August. 

WW  PRIZES! 

$2000.0 — 94  prizes  —  to  all  school 
people   from   College   President  to  ' 
Primary  Pupil.     Full  particulars  in 
Wide  Awake,  20  cts.    $1.20  for  new  ! 
volume,  June — Nov. 

D.  LOTHROP  COMPANY,  Boston.  ! 

The  time  for  sending  MS.  is  extended  to  Dec.  ist. 

It. 


CINTARTHMORB  COI^IiBGB, 

a  SWARTHMORE,  PA., 

Opens  9tlft  Montli,  llUi.  Thirty  minutes  Trom  Broad 
St.  Sution,  Philadelphia.  Under  the  care  of  Friends.  Full 
coIl«|[«  eonra«  for  1>otli  •exes.  Classical,  Scientific  and 
Literary.  Also,  a  Manual  Training  and  a  Preparatory  School, 
Healthful  location,  large  grounds,  extensive  buildings  and  ap- 
paratus.'   For  Catalogue  and  full  pariii.ulars,  address 

EDWARD  H.  MAGILL,  LL.  D.,  President. 


»-3t 


1.  Tlio  PMinBylvania  Seliool  Jonxnal. 

Thirty-sixth  Volume.  Official  Organ  Department 
Public  Instruction.  Five  Hundred  (600)  large 
double-column  octavo  pages.  Twelve  (Ij?)  Numbers 
to  the  volume,  $1.00  per  year.  Special  rates  to 
Clubs.    Dr.  E.  K.  Higbee,   State  Supt.,  Editor. 

2.  Maslc  Sappleznent  XTo.  16  to  th.o 
JoQXnal,  (for  1887-8,)  for  use  in  Institutes  and 
Schools — 16  Songs  atid  Hymns  with  Music  in  four 
parts,  and  26  songs  and  hymns— the  words  only — 
price,  10  cts.  per  copy,  20  copies  for  $1.20,  post-paid. 

3.  Tho  LiAncaster  School  Mottoes,  of 
which  more  than  6,000  sets  have  been  sold.  New 
Plates.  New  Type.  They  contain  Thirty  (30)  Mot- 
toes and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Ornamental  and  Use- 
ful. Twelve  (12)  cards,  8x14  inches,  printed  on  both 
sides,  best  6.ply  Railroad  Cardboard ;  colors.  Salmon 
and  Green  ;  oest  book  ink ;  black  type,  bold  and  at- 
tractive. Read  with  ease  across  a  large  school  room. 
Price,  post-paid,  $1.10  per  set.  For  $2.25  all  three 
as  above,  to  any  address,  post-paid.  Address.  ThiO 
Penxuu  Sclxool  Journal,  Lancaster,  Fa. 

Send  Pofital  Card  for  F\ill  Contents  of  the  Four 
Numbers  (i,  2,  3  and  4)  of  the  Franklin  Squark 
So.vo  Collection,  Eight  Hundred  (Hoo)  Favorite 
Songs  and  Hymns  for  School  and  Home  P:njoy- 
ment,  to       Harper  &  Brothers,  New  Tork. 


Desires  engagements  to  deliver  one  or  all  the  following  Lectures  B 

1.  IntereMlnf(  Places,  Offlclal  and  Literary  Peo-«| 

pl«  of  Wa»liliiCftOi>,  with  eighty  Stercopiicon  lUusirart 

tions.  j 

9.  Life  of  Cltrlflt,  with  the  sixty  Leading  Pictures  of  thd 
World,  illustrating  His  Life  on  E.irih.  % 

3.  A  New  Lecture— Revleiv  of  tli«  Civil  War,  with  ico' 
Pictures  of  Battles,  Generals  and  Incidents,  prepared  specially ; 
for  this  Lecture.  j 

She  will  be  pleased  to  arrange  with  Lecture  Bureaus,  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  Churches,  Grand  Army  Posts,  etc.,  for  the  de- 
livery of  these  lectures. 

They  have  met  with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  16  Teachers* 
Institutes  in  Kansas,  and  were  given  38  times  in  Pittsburgh  and 
suburbs,  and  h^ve  everywhere  secured  good  notices  from  the 
press  and  from  prominent  people. 

Mrs.-  Monroe's  teims  are  modernte.  Letters  addressed  to 
her  at  931  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  will  reach  her.  1-6 


SCHOOL 
BOARD 
SUPPLIES. 


School  Boards  may  order  from  the  office  of  the 
School  Journal,  at  publishers'  prices, 

The  District  Register, 

S7  VAIL,  POSTAQE  PSSFAID,  $5.00. 

(Not  sent  by  Express.) 


Also,  School  Eoard  Supplies  in  general,  including 


'         On  Treasurer  of  School  District. 

In  response  to  inquiries  which  we  have  received 
♦  from  School  Officers  for  a  Book  of  convenient  size 

containing  Blank  Orders  upon  the  Treasu- 
I  rer,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  such  Blank  Orders 
1  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  Check  or  Receipt  Book, 
!  Substantially  Bound,  with  Stubs  Perfor- 
I   ated  so  that  Orders  may  readily  be  detached, 

at  the  low  price  of  Xi0vo  Dollars. 

I  No.  2.  The  same  Book  is  Printed  to 
i  Special  Order  in  good  style  and  substan- 
;  tially  bound  with  Name  of  District  and 
j  County,  and  other  Blanks,  includingr 
I  Name  of  Treasurer  if  desired.  Book 
Con  tainingr  Three  Hundred  Orders,  $3. 

Address, 

J.  F.  McCASKE7,  Lancaster,  Fa. 


MONROE'S  NEWREADERS 

The  Most  BeanUM  and  Practical  Series  of  School  Readers  FnlilisM 

The  subject  matter,  gradation,  type,  illustrations,  paper  and  binding,  represent  the  best  work 
in  each  department.  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  acquainted  with  Monroe's  former  series,  will  be 
even  more  pleased  with  the  new  series.  Every  selection  is  new,  not  a  selection  of  the  former  series 
being  used.  Many  new  and  approved  methods  of  teaching  reading,  in  use  by  the  best  teachers 
within  the  past  few  years,  are  introduced. 

The  prices  quoted  below  are  those  at  which  we  can  supply  these  readers  tq  Schools,  both  for 
first  introduction  and  subsequent  use : 

Exchange.  Introduction. 

Monroe's  New  Primer,  .         .         .         .  .09  .15 

Monroe's  New  First  Reader, 12  .20 

Monroe's  New  Second  Reader,     .         •         .  .18  .30 

Monroe's  New  Third  Reader,   .         •         .         •     -25  .42 

Monroe's  New  Fourth  Reader,      .         .         .  .40  .66 

Monroe's  New  Fifth  Reader,  .         .         .     .50  .84 

'  Single  copies,  post  paid,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  price,  which  may  be  returned  if  not  adopted  and  the  money  will  be  refunded.  Specimen  pages 
and  circulars  sent  on  application. 


1 


change. 

Introduction. 

•30 

.48 

•50 

.96 

WARREN'S  New  Series  of  Geographies. 

NEW  TWO  BOOK  SERIES. 

Warren's  Primary  Geography, 
Warren's  Brief  Course  in  Geography, 

These  books  strike  the  happy  medium  between  too  much  and  too  little  geography.  There  is 
a  growing  conviction,  growing  stronger  each  year,  among  teachers  and  school  officers  that  too  much 
time  is  given  in  this  study  to  memorizing  unimportant  facts  and  details.  The  descriptive  text  and 
maps  are  fresh  and  new.  They  give  a  double  set  of  maps,  study  maps  for  the  body  of  the  book  and 
reference  maps  at  the  end. 

Business  Standard  Copy  Books. 

The  LATEST,  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  SERIES. 

Primary  Course,  Nos.  i  to  7,       .         .         .         .         .         Per  Dozen,  $  .72 
Common  School  Course,  Nos.  i  to  7,     .         .         .         .     Per  Dozen,      .96 

They  are  the  most  economical  for  school  purposes.  They  contain  nearly  twenty  per 
cent,  more  writing  space  than  any  other  copy  books. 

SPECIMEN  BOOKS  giving  a  good  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  pages,  gradation  of 
copies,  etc.,  in  both  Primary  and  Common  School  Courses,  SENT  FREE  on  application. 

COWPERTHWAIT  S  CO.,  Publishers, 

628  and  630  CHESTNUT  STREET, 

RHILKDCLFHIH. 


Vol 


IHtse.  il,«0  la  AdVAAfit*    lr#a  9t  «&?«  Cdpi**  fl.SS.    F^»ta««  rr««. 


GRAY'S  BOTANICAL  SERIES. 

.T  ONHE  TFT^   BEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  8B3UBS  OF    BO 
TAKICAL  TEXT-BOOKS  PJJBLIBHISO. 

OR  YOUNG  BEGINNERS  AND  COWMON  SCHOOLS. 

GRW  PL/VKTS  LiROW,     A  ^iim>te  IiUrodurlian  to  ^i 

\  r  I  >ra  PfitrC  for    I 

CRAY  S  HOW  PLANTS  BEHAVE ;     How  ibey  Move.  Chmb.  Emp 
for  Them.         Ejtcclleni  as  ^  supplementary  reader. 

Pni^  for  Inlf  o 

iOTAHY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,  ETC 

GRAY  ^NS  UN  i 

ic:L:  .-.  :        Anew 

Her  wttfk  ol  the  same  iitU% 
UK \V-S  FIKLD.  FOREST.  AHU  GARUKN  BOTAN 

of  ihc  I'nitcd  Stiiies,  cast  of  the  Mississipfn,  both  ^\ 

rftXVS  ^CHOO!,  ANl>  FlEin  BOOK  OF  BOTANV. 

V  '  ^  !  CREST,  AN|>  GARDEN,      i 

1.  Price  i 

BOTANY  FOR  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 

GRA\ 'S  MANUAL  OF  BO'IANY,     A  complete  f  lt>ra  of' 
cast  of  the  Mississippi.  '*^' 

GRAVES  IJ'ISSONS  ON  THE  MANUAU     1><>  volumes  in  oiie,  ( 

*  tcxl'book  for  Easterly  students,  '  ™cc  •^•' 

GRAY'S  .^mUCTURAL  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY.    ^ 

RAY'S  NEW  BOTANICAL  TEXTBOOK       Fnnr  volimcu 
Vol        I.     Gray'i*  Si  rue  ttiral  Botany,  ;, T**^^  ' 

Vol!     H.     Goodalc^s  1^5         '     f  al  Uotah> .  '  ^---  ^ 

VoK   lUatid  IV.  (Inp  i  ) 

FOR  WESTERN  STUDENTS, 

COULTERS  MANUAL  OF   THE  BOTANY  OF 
"       nly  complete  Flora  of  this  locality.     Eqaalh. 
-*  as  Gmy^s  Manual  to  the  Plastem  cla^s 
1  lie  same  in  kather,  Toumt^s  edition, 
GR.\Y    AND  COULTERS  TEXT^BOOK  OF  WESTERN  BOTAN '^ 
of  Cray**  Ussons  and  Coulter's  Marnial,  bound  to  one 

FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

GR\Y  S.sVNi  f.  FLORA  UF  .Nv'K  i  * i  AMERICA.     .  ^. 

IMPORTANT  AIDS. 
ArOAK'S  PLANT  ANAF\  i^plctl  10  Grty'ft 

notanUrs  Mkrustoi^t!.  2  lenses,  Ji.oo;    3  leii&c^,  5- 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  C( 

743-746  Bioatlwuy.  I^ji^ 
140  Wnbasb  Avaiiu^^.  Chi 
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Butler's  New  Geographiei 

Butler's  Elementary  Geography,     .5^ 
Butler's  Complete  Geography,       1.20 
Butler's  Physical  Geography,         1.08 

"^rite  for  Sample  Copioa. 


E.  H.  BUTLER  &  COMPANY, 

PHTLADELPHIA, 


MONROE'S  NEW  READERS 

■me  Most  BeantiM  anil  Practical  Series  of  School.  Readers  MMel 

The  subject  matter,  gradation,  type,  illustrations,  paper  and  binding,  represent  the  best  work 
in  each  department.  Teachers  and  School  Ofticers,  acquainted  with  Monroe's  former  series,  will  be 
even  more  pleased  with  the  new  series.  Ever)'  selection  is  new,  not  a  selection  of  the  former  series 
being  used.  Many  new  and  approved  methods  of  teaching  reading,  in  use  by  the  best  teachers 
within  jbe  past  few  years,  are  introduced. 

The  prices  quoted  below  are  those  at  which  we  can  supply  these  readers  to  Schools,  both  for 
first  introduction  and  subsequent  use  ; 

*  Exchange.  Introduction. 

Monroe's  New  Primer,  .         .         .         .  .09  .15 

Monroe^s  New  First  Reader,     .         .         .         .     .12  .20 

Monroe's  New  Second  Reader,     .         .         .  .18  .30 

Monroe's  New  Third  Reader, 25  .42 

Monroe's  New  Fourth  Reader,      ...  .40  .66 

Monroe's  New  Fifth  Reader,  .         .         .     .50  .84 

Single  copies,  post  paid,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  price,  which  may  be  retunied  if  not  adopted  and  the  money  will  be  refunded.  Specimen  pages 
and  circulars  sent  on  application. 


Kxch.inge. 

Introduction. 

■30 

.48 

•50 

.96 

Warren^s  New  Series  of  Geographies. 

NEW  TWO  BOOK  SERIES. 

Warren's  Primary  Geography, 
Warren's  Brief  Course  in  Geography, 

These  books  strike  the  happy  medium  between  too  much  and  too  little  geography.  There  is 
a  growing  conviction,  growing  stronger  each  year,  among  teachers  and  school  oflicers  that  too  much 
time  is  given  in  this  study  to  memorizing  unimportant  facts  and  details.  The  descriptive  text  and 
maps  are  fresh  and  new.  They  give  a  double  set  of  maps,  study  maps  for  the  body  of  the  book  and 
reference  maps  at  the  end. 

.  Business  Standard  Copy  Books. 

The  LATEST,  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  SERIES. 

Primary  Course,  Nos.  i  to  7, Per  Dozen,  $  .72 

Common  School  Course,  Nos.  i  to  7,     .         ,         .         .     Per  Dozen,      .96 

They  are  the  most  economical  for  school  purposes.  They  contain  nearly  twenty  per 
cent,  more  writing  space  than  any  other  copy  books. 

SPECIMEN  BOOKS  giving  a  good  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  pages,  gradation  of 
copies,  etc.,  in  both  Primary  and  Connnon  School  Courses,  SENT  FREE  on  application. 

COWPERTHWAIT  5  CO.,  Publishers, 

628  and  630  CHESTNUT  STREET, 

PHILRDELPHIB. 


GRAY'S  BOTANICAL  SERIES. 

AT  OKCB  THE  BEST  AB  WELL  AS  THB  MOST  OOMFLBT 
TAKIOAL  TBXT-BOOES  PUBMSHBD- 

FOR  YOUNG  BEGINNERS  AMD  COMMON  SCHOOLS 

GRA  VV  FLANTSORUW.     A  simple  Intmaacti 

Fiura,  1^, 

CrRA  V  PL  \N  rs  BEHAVb: ;     Hqw  they  Move.  Climb.  Lmplojf  in 

Fiicc  far  toiroti 
BOTANY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,  ETC.  ^ 

GRAY  S  LESSOiNS  IN  BuTANV,  REVISED,. with 

ical  Tertni,     A  new  and  very  irnponant  work,  Kk 

Her  work  of  tli  itle. 

GRAY'S  FIELD.  T,  AND  GARDEN  BOTA 

of  the  United  States,  cost  of  ihc  MiKissippu  both  iril 

1  ,^.. 
t; RAY'S  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK  OF  liOTANV-     C 

LESSONS,  and  the  FIELD,  FOREST,  AND  GARDEN'.      *  r 

and  poptilac  Botany  puljlished*  Fricc  Cor 

BOTANY  FOR  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 

(JRAY  S  MA  F  BOTANY.     A  complete  FlorA  cf 

east  of  tilt.  jppi*  1 

GRAVES  LESSONS  ON  IHE  MA?^UAL,     1  wo  vohunc*  in  tinr. 

tcxt-book  for  Eastern  sludenls,  .  Price  for 

GRAY^S  STRUCTLTRAL  ANr>  SYSTEMATIC  BOTAJSTY.     Hi: 

Botanical  Text-book.  f' 

f;RAV*S  NEW  BOTANICAL  TEXT-BOOK      Four  vd 

\'oL       L     Gray's  Strticlufal  Botany. 

Vol.     IL     Goodale's  Phpioiogical  Botany. 

VoU.   Ill  and  IV.  (In  prqiaraiion,) 

FOR  WESTERN  STUDENTS. 

COULTER'S   MANUAL,  0¥  THE  BOTAM   ul'    THE  TV - 
The  only  complete  Flora  of  this  looility.     Equally  as  impi . 

dents  as  Gray*s  Manual  to  the  Eitstem  class*  l*ncir  kti  itiin 

'I'hc  same  in  leather^  Tourist's  edition. 
GRAY    AND  COULTER^S  TEXTBOOK  OF  WESl'ERN  BOTAN 
of  Gray*s  Lessons  and  Coulter's  Manual,  bound  in  one  ■ -^  •■-- 

FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

(iKA  V  S  SYNOPTICAL  FLORA  OF  NnR  r»f   VMERIC  V       o 
dfim.}     Now  leafly  in  one  volume.  I^ice  for 

IMPORTANT  AIDS. 

APCAR'S  PLANT  ANALYSLS.     Adapted  to  Gtay'^ 

I.  Inirfw3»itr!t 

GRAVES   Botanist's  Mirroscopc,  a  lenses,  $fl.oo;   flenses,  352.50. 
i®'"  '       '   '".-r  a  new  descriptive  pamphlet  uf  GRAV*S  BOTA  **- 
taming  I  and  biographical  sketch  of  the  author 

IVISON.  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

743-746  Broculw^ 


MONROE'S  NEW  READERS 

Tiie  lost  BeantJM  anil  FracM  Seriis  of  Scbool  Beaters  FnislieiL 


The  subject  matter,  gradation,  type,  illustratioDs,  paper  'and  bindiBg,  i^present  the  best  work 
in  each  department.  Teachers  and  School  Officers,, acqu^nted  wi(l^,  Monroe's  former  series,  will  be 
even  more  pleased  with  the  new  series.  Every  selection'  is  new,  not  a  selection  of  the  former  series 
being'  used.  Many  new  and  approved  methods  of  teaching  reading,  in  use  by  the  best  teachers 
within  the  past  few  years,  are  introduced.  i 

The  prices  quoted  below  are  those  at  which  we  can  supply  these  readers  to  Schools,  both  for 
first  introduction  and  subsequent  use :  «  .  .     4    .     . 

■Exchange.  Introduction. 

Monroe's  New  Primer,  .         .         .     .    •  .09  .15 

Monroe's  New  First  Reader, 12  .20 

Monroe's  New  Second  Reader,    '.         .         .  .       .18  .30 

Monroe's  New  Third  Reader,   .         .         .         •     .25  ,42 

Monroe's  New  Fourth  Reader,      .         •         •  .40  .66 

Monroe's  New  Fifth  Reader,  .         •         .     .50  .84 

Single  copies,  post-paid,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introdaction,  will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  price,  which  may  be  retiuned  if  not  adopted  and  the  money  will  be  refunded.  Specimen  pages 
and  circulars  sent  on  application. 


WARREN'S  New  Series  of  Geographies. 

NEW  TWO  BOOK  SERIES. 

Exchange.  lotroductioa 

Warren's  Primary  Geography,  .         .         .      .30  .48 

Warren's  Brief  Course  in  Geography,  ,.  .50  .96 

These  books  strike  the  happy  medium  l)etwcen  too  much  and  too  little  geography.  There  is 
a  growing  conviciion,  growing  stronger  each  year,  among  teachers  and  school  officers  that  too  much 
time  is  given  in  this  study  to  memorizing  unimportant  facts  and  details.  The' descriptive  text  and 
maps  are  fresh  and  new.  They  give  a  double  set  of  maps,  study  maps  for  the  body  of  the  book  and 
reference  maps  at  the  end. 

Business  Standard  Copy  Books. 

The  LATEST,  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  SERIES. 

Primary  Course,  Nos.  i  to  7,       .         .         .         :         .         Per  Dozen,  $  .72 
Common  School  Course,  Nos.  i  to  7,     .         .         .         .Per  Dozen,     ..96 

ITiey  are  the  most  economical  for  school  purposes.  They  contain  nearly  twenty  per 
cent,  more  writing  space  than  any  other  copy  books. 

SPECIMEN  BOOKS  giving;  a  good  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  j)ages,  gradation  of 
copies,  etc.,  in  Iwlh  Primary  and  Common  St^hool  Courses,  SENT  FREE  on  application. 

COWPERTHWAIT  S  CO.,  Publishers, 

628  and  630  CHESTNUT  STREET. 

PHILRDBLPHIA. 


Butler's  New  Geographie? 

Butler's  Elementary  Geography,  .64 
Butler's  Complete  Geography,  1.20 
Butler's  Physical  Geography,         1.08 

'Write  for  Sample  Copies, 

B.  H.  BUTLER  &  COMPANY, 

PHILADELPHIA, 


MONROE'S  NEW  READERS 

The  lost  BeanM  aBi  PraM  Sens  of  SM  Beaters  FnUislieil. 

The  subject  matter,  gradation,  type,  illustrations,  paper  and  buiding,  represent  the  best  work 
in  each  department.  Teachers  and  School  Officers,  acquainted  wi^h.  Monroe's  former  series,  will  be 
even  more  pleased  with  the  new  scries.  Every  selection  is  new,  not  a  selection  of  the  former  series 
being  used.  Many  new  and  approved  methods  of  teaching  reading,  in  use  by  the  best  teachers 
within  the  past  few  years,  are  introduced.  '\ 

The  prices  quoted  below  are  those  at  which  we  can  supply  these  readers  to  Schools,  both  for 
first  introduction  and  subsequent  use :  . 

Monroe's  New  Primer,  .         .         .     .   • 

Monroe's  New  First  Reader,     . 
Monroe's  New  Second  Reader,    '.         • 
Monroe's  New  Third  Reader,   .         . 
Monroe's  New  Fourth  Reader,      .         •         . 
Monroe's  New  Fifth  Reader, 

Single  copies,  post  paid,  for  examination  with  a  vi6w  to  introduction,  will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  price,  which  may  be  returned  if  not  adopted  and  the  money  will  be  refunded,  i^pecimen  pages 
and  circulars  sent  on  application. 


change. 

Introduction, 

.09 

•15 

.12 

.20 

.18 

•30 

.25 

•42 

.40 

.66 

•50 

.84 

Exchange. 

Introduction. 

.30 

.48 

.50 

.96 

Warren'8  New  Series  of  Geographies. 

NEW  TWO  BOOK  SERIES. 

Warren's  Primary  Geography, 
Warren's  Brief  Course  in  Geography, 

These  books  strike  the  happy  medium  between  too  much  and  too  little  geography.  There  is 
a  growing  conviction,  growing  stronger  each  year,  among  teachers  and  school  officers  that  too  much 
time  is  given  in  this  study  to  memorizing  unimportant  facts  and  details.  The  dcscri|)tive  text  and 
maps  are  fresh  and  new.  They  give  a  double  set  of  maps,  study  maps  for  the  body  of  the  book  and 
reference  maps  at  the  end. 

Business  Standard  Copy  Books. 

The  LATEST,  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  SERIES. 

Primary  Course,  Nos.  i  to  7,       .         .         .         :         .         Per  Dozen,  $  .y2 
Common  School  Course,  Nos,  i  to  7,     .         .         .         .     Per  Dozen,     .  .96 

They  are  the  most  economical  for  school  purposes.  They  contain  nearly  twenty  per 
cent,  more  writing  space  than  any  other  copy  books. 

SPECIMEN  BOOKS  giving  a  good  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  pages,  gradation  of 
copies,  etc.,  in  IxDlh  Primary  and  Common  School  Courses,  SENT  FREE  on  appHcation. 

COWPERTHWAIT  S  CO.,  Publishers, 

628  and  630  CHESTNUT  STREET, 

PHILAaELPHin. 


GRAY'S  BOTANICAL  SERIES. 

AT  OHC&  THE  BEST  AB  WBLL  AS  THB  UO&t  OOMFLBTB  SSRIBS  OF 
TANIOAL  THST«BOOKS  PUBLISHao. 

FOR  YOUWC  BEGIWHEflS  AWD  COJIWIQH  SCHOOLS. 

GRAY'S  HOW  PLANTS  GROW.     A  simple  lutrodu 

a  j>optibr  Fk>ni.  a       i   i  ,    i  i      u 

iOVV  PL  How  ihcy  Move,  Climb,  Employ  lAiects  to  i 

Pric^  tor  Iiitroduetloii. 
BOTANY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ACADEWtES,  ETC 

GRAYS  LESSONS  IN  BOTANY,  RT '.  i       I ».  with  Glossy 

iinil  Temsb,     A  new  mid  very  imj)  v^rki  designed 

i\tt  wark  of  tljc  stttnc  tide*  Price  for  InU 

f -KAY'S  FIELD,  KOREST,  AND  GARDEN  BOTANY,  givln.7  tT.. 
of  (be  United  States,  cast  of  the  Mbsissippi,  both  wild  ,^ 

Fr 

CRAY'S  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK  OF  BOTANY. 

LT-      V    and  the  T"  "■  '    FOREST,  AND  GARDEN,     i  he  mo^r  , 
an  r  Botan>  d.  Price  for  Introc 

BOTANY  FOR  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNIHC. 
Ft^RAV        ~"  HOTANY.    A  compkle  Flora  of  t      ■       " 

GRAY'S  L  ON  THE  MANUAl^     Two  voluinc*  in  or 

te3tt-l>i>uK  trjr  t^asiern  students.  Price  <or  inirrw 

GR.\Y'S  STRrCTlTR/VL  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY.     The  nftb  ^ 
B^  ^*ook*  Price  for  lotrodtKii^ 

GRA\   .V  .^i.V^    LL    1  AVirAT    TFXT  BnnK        Ff«ir   vo!nmr«4 

Voi,      L    Gr:i 

Vol,       IL       GotMi.»k  T   i  J  *i*   i#v/tAj*», 

Vols.  HI  and  IV.  (to  pr  1.) 

FOR  WESTERN  STUDENTS. 
COULTER'S    V 

Theonlv-  ,       ,  , 

m  clsk^as^.  pTMie  for  if 

rORAY   AND  COULTER'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  WESTERN  BOTAN\ 
of  Gray's  Lessons  and  Coulter's  Manual,  bound  in  one  v  ' 

FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

r.  RAV  S  SVNt>PTlCAL  FLORA  Of  NORTH  AMERICA.       . 
ihnsS)     Now  ready  in  one  volume*  Price  l 

IMPORTANT  AIDS. 


ii\.ii   t\rk    «iit.«  \>u%ii.ibiOYJ  >    >rf.iiOF 


Al*GAR'S  PLANT  ANALYSIS*     Adapted  to  Gray's  fk>Uiny- 

Pnii*  fnr  Introdt^ifon,  t,%  cent* 

GRAY*S   l^taDi&t's  Microscope,  a  Icoscs^  $a.oo ;  j  knspt, 
Ur  "      '        a  new  deMjiptive  pamphlet  of  GRAY*S  Bu  t  % 
aini»K  p  ^^d  Wographical  sketch  of  tbe  author. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 


NOVEMBER.   1888. 


Alvance.    T«v-  or  ti&st*  O&pLmm   §1.39^    P«c1ac«  Ff»«* 


Butler's  New  Geographies. 

Butler's  Elementary  Geography,  .54 
Butler's  Complete  Geography,  120 
Butler's  Physical  Geography,         1.08 


Write  for  Sample  Copies, 


E.  H.  BUTLER  &  COMPANY, 

PUILAJJELPHIA, 


^■ril 


Franklin  Square  Song  Collection:   pi@.  Se 

T«r«i  l|iiiiElr*4  I'ltorltt  !»otit«  nntl  II  r^^^    ''  '     mhI  lliiitt**,  liii%Mrf  nail  fUvMihy  ta  iLiuth  l&imk^  %irllli  ltti«Ir» 

Se1rrt«4j  hj  J«  l\  Xel'iuk^v.    fmi\^  -    *t»vae  Mxc  mid  H|itty4>  an  tUriifr"*  Html li If  llNftL^lbt* 


L«af  turned  to  Com[fl«te  any  Seng  or  Hymn* 

0|iiiilatiii  or  lite  Fraukliti  l»quare  Soit^  CoUe^tlofii 

*niL  FritiiJichu  StjiiiiTC  Sol]j^  Cul)t*<-l!  ion  --Mi^  nii<p|>L<Hl  for  nsi'  iti  our  ('.fHtnttuir;iJitt  Ht^li  .^eli4iol-- i<  i^*ou 
i'.     It  is  snok^n  of  in  tli  tcf  rripiof"  praise  by  tlit-  Ittirhtrn,  and  ukcIs  ibi:  s^ 

*  ?rnbl5v— -V//^/  A*  A'  /»  '**m^fi*r.  At      W-v  likt*iTir  I'ninkliii  ^SrjiurL-  Son^j 

■iUvith  K<H>il  *»riuinicnt,- 
I  lKH>k.     I  IVel  jy;tHU*ft»l  i 
(    m>isl;>  so  V,  un  iiiu'tii  3-  '■       '  ""'raii  atld  th'    ^' 

'fuJir     f  ron>^i<b'T  vour  J  ScHigCol 

.    .  scbool^  tlutt  I  biivt  L'vtr      , ,.(''/    //    / 

^  i(rc  juiicm^  tht  ncbtsl  and  swetHcst  iii  Ih  %  nnil  iJjc 

-III?,— y,  //.  Ctujst^nif^,  iyciiJi'tii  fuHttd  rV  J/tiJison, 

ui  colkcliOH  »  11  better  one  eoidil  not  f>C"  made  Un  Sr !  Z.,  A\  I\trstJH, 

ft ,    \\  V.     < Hi r  pti pt  1  s  R re  pcrffO>. ly  <  1  cl i ^ Ut c<l  wi t h  1 1  s  1 1    S< | ti t* r e  Ho n g 

I  know  of  no  otti  'it 

V  ,v/<^  ?/{*/  *Si  koo/i ,  A  1 

iiJ^jiiM   'A  ri.ii   I  wtilit,^ — /■-.-.•.■-       J 

c  ^'^ong  Ctdlc<5lio«  No.   I 

,  ,  , .     .     1  tbiiik  tlie  I-nuilit^' 

'hA  uiic.     It  hnJi  tilt  rclisli  of  new,  fresh  jtmttcr  ■ 

inrnrild  ibtf  rfiinkbn  Siju;fctc  to  «tl  tfrttdtcrs  wba  kcl  Uiv  tiecd  ol  atuiUi  i- 

'.i  been  made* — Siipf.   W.  S.  ^  '    ft  ^-h'lK>f, 

-  tioti    I  call  S;iY  tiint  it  hsi*V  b'  it  del  to  i 


4jakai  mm\  I  think  the  tuunic  n  most  escell«it  eoll^tion.— .Vwj»/,yi***^i>^»  iitmtirr^ 
Fnffin  FtHf  renin:  Bourds,  Bixfyl^S^Btt,  Onr  thiUitr. 


GRAYS  BOTANICAL  SERIES. 

AT  ONOI3  THE  BEST  AS  WULL  AS  THE  MOST  OOMPLSTB  SBBIBS  OP  BO 
TANlOAIi  TEXT-BOOKS  PUBUSHE3D. 


FOR  YOUNG  BEGIWWERS  AWD  COWMQN  SCHOOLS. 

GRAY  S  HOW  PLANTS  GROW.     A  simple  Inlroduction  to  Str 
a  fiopubr  Flora.  Price  for  Iiit 

GRAy'S  HOW  I»LAN1^  BEHAVE;     How  they  Mo\e,  Climb,  Emplo; 
for  Them.        Eicelknt  as  a  supplementary  reader. 

Price  for  latrodacticmi  3 

BOTANY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ACADEWIES,  ETC. 
GR.\ 

licf  work  q(  thi!  same  tiiie.  Price  for  ir 

GRAY'S  FIELD,  FOREST,  AND  GARDEN  BOTANV.  -^    r-  - 
of  the  Ignited  StatCK.  east  of  the  Mississippi,  hot})  wiJ<; 

rnr: 
GRAVES  SCHCM>I.  AND  FIKLD  BOOK  OF  BOTANY,     C 

•REST,  ANDGARDF 

BOTANY  FOR  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 

C  R A  Y \S  M  A  N  U  A L  O F  BOTA  N V      A  complete  Flora  . 

east  of  the  Mi^t^ippi.  i  *v^,*,  .l<>  »t.L. 

GRArs  LESSONS  ON  THE  M.\NUAL,     Two  volumes  in  one,  foT:i 

GRA  VSTEMATIC  BOrANV       . 

Boianic.ii  lcxt*book.  for  ifitrodu^- 

GRAY'S  NEW  BOTAKICAL  TEXTBOOK.     Foot  .u.  mci. 

Vol.       L     Gray*s  Strticiuial  BoUny.  Price  for  Introdu 

Vol,     11.    Goodale's  Physiological  Botany «  Prtc©  for  Inirodtiction,  c^.oo. 

Vols*  HI  and  IV*  (In  preparation.) 

FOR  WESTERN  STUDENTS. 

COULrER  S   ^L\NL^AL  OF  THE  BOTilNY  OF  THE  ROCKV 
'Ibc  only  coraptete  Flora  of  this  locality.     Equally  as  important  Ic  ^ 
dents  as  Gray**  Manual  to  the  Eastern  class.  Price  for  inii 

The  same  in  leather,  Tourist's  edition,  ii/  «»*ii4, 

GRAY   AND  COULTER'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  WESl  F.RN  BOTANY.     Cn 
of  Gray's  l^cssons  and  Coulter's  Manual,  bound  in  ot^ 

FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

GRAVES  SWNUPTICAL  FLORA  Ul'  ^:n<at  AMLKiLA. 
Jtffts.)    Now  ready  in  one  volume.  I*ticc 

lliPQRTANT  AIDS. 

APGAR*S  PLANT  ANALYSIS,     Adapted  to  Grmy's  Botany. 

Price  for  IntftKii^'^tion.  cc  rmlA. 

GRAY'S  Botanbt^s  Mtcioscopei  1  lenses,  St.oo;  3  Icnsesp  ^t,y>> 

.>r  GRAYS  BOTANICAL  i>LRlESp  i 

tail  i  of  tha  author. 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 


743-746  Bn>  *  York. 
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Vol.  37. 


DECEMBER,    1888. 
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'Pn>>    At  Art  In  A.j«vBBaA.    Vmr.  a*  iBAca  OoaiiK  Al.aS.  Tntifi  Vt*m» 


Butler's  New  Geographies. 

iPrnm  lli«  Mew  York  9c<hiM«l  JouroAl.  Not.  17|I»,  lii*ii*» 

BITLER'S  EI.EJI|E?iT.IRV  (iEOOUAPin.    Bl  TrER\^  (il^PMHT  i^VAHinkVUX, 
Uy  iofiinm  W*  Wptlwjif,     E,  H,  Butler  X  Co.,  PiibUi*h#^rs  PhV 

Iheae  two  \olume>  arc  the  kiesi  lext-liook^  0(1   .....,>..r.i,i. 
should  present  thcmitjject  with  acmraubted  force, 
accretions  of  knowkdg^imicernini^  I  he  earth,  apu   im  tl 
pressing  il.     The  generaT^ptarimce  of  these  vghjmes  is 
l>inding  is  durable,  the  paper  and  printing  are  fif  the  veiy  LluL      J  : 
m  a  trxt'bpok  are  always  to  1>e'comme:ndtd.     I'ufjits^bcrs  who  «v 
and  Hue  and  stroifg  paper  k  -  books  for  rhildren,  ' 

praise.     Tht- binding  is  of  ■  clothe  severely  pi  nn 

itprr.'  f  he  reader  nv'  bly.     The  first  ft-. ^ 

com^'c  on  Arc  the  illi  ^  and  niapi-     A  t.-n 

farmer  shows  that  they  possess  high  artistic  merit  ;  bul  this 
far  praise.     Illastrations  in  a  gcofiraphical  textbook  shotiU! .,, 
— lo  make  the  subject  plainer.     Wc  have  looked  over  both  liO' 
engraving!  assist  to  clticidatc  the  subject  matter,  and  deem  thi- 
e  in  ployed  the  iHustrraionst  as  a  practical  teacher  would.     Many  ■ 
fjhutogra|ihs,  such  as  the  Krupi'on  of  Vesevitis,  Muttnt  Stiasttai  i  nu 
Curvtf,  etc.,  and  were  evidently  specially  col  let  led  for  this  work.     J 
like  these  will  be  of  great  use  tti  convey  real  informatititi 
oltject  lesijons;  the  tyjjeis  of  men,  animals,  and  plants,  will 
puffjose*    The  artists  have  showed  great  ingenuity  j  on  otit 
'*Melhod!f  of  Transporlation/' sixteen  distinct  methods  a i 
the  head  of  North  AmeTir.i,  scenes  from  Arctic  Green  hind,  fnn 
id  a,  from  the  terraces  of  Utah,  the  pr.iiries  of  Kansas,  ^nd  the 
lowstone,  are  charmingly  united.     At  the  head  of  the  United  Si 
are  brought    together,  mming,  commerce,  telegraphy,  etc, 
British  America  several  stibjects  are  blended  in  a  most  artistic  ' 
the  wintry  nature  of  that  cotantry.     It  would  be  easy  to  potnt  < 
lencies  in  this  departmej^t  of  ihet^e  works,  but  every  reader  will 
admit  the  good  judgment  with  which  illustrations  have  been  ci 
^o  easy  to  ovtr-do.  to  exalt  too  much  the  pictorial  element,  t 
to  see  that  the  author  knew  when  to  stop.     The  mips  are  re  ' 
beautiful  in  tint,  clear,  ^nd  not  overloaded.     Africa  is  ev  m 

explorations  and  reports,  and  will  be  a  surpri^ie  tu  most  1 
vast  tracts  without  names,  it  now  looks  like  a  country  able  1 
la  lions.     Tliere  \s  every  reason  why  the  maps  of  a  geogr: 
plain  and  distinct,  and  the  new  processes  enat*le  this  to  Ik 
the  larger  vrork  the  text  has  ahuul  an  equal  amount  of  vj 
are  placed  at  the  bnttom  of  thr  page  so  as  not  to  inlernjpl  Hi 
these  notes  are  rich  mines  of  information^  aitd  mu*il  have  t^m  year 
Relief  maps  arc  a  special  feature  of  these  volumes.     Wc  cannot  tnn 
mend  this  part  of  the  author's  work.     Clay  models  were  first 
in  plaster,  and  then  photographed.     The  effect  is  really  r^"^; 
give  clearer  conceptions  of  the  broken  conditions  of  the  ear 
by  any  other  way*  save  looking  at  the  modeb  themselves.      * 
treatise  on  Map  Moulding  tjy  Mrs*  Baldwin,  a  fonner  contribu: 
KAL,  that  we  deem  of  special  valne  to  teacher^  who  are  st  ' 
subject.     The  Matistical  tables  are  valuable  because  th»?v 
work  of  the  schoolroom.    .  The  publishers  i^sue  edition 
sections  of  the  cMunlry*     These  editions  (in  the  large 
and  will  be  serviceable  in  the  family.     Volnmes  bkc  t' 
jkublishing  enterprise  of  our  country.     They  will  help 
public  educatitm  to  a  higher  s>tage  of  excellence.     They 
teachers  to  do  justice  to  a  snbject   that  is  yet  poorly  tau 
schools.     They  suggest  to  insiructors  better  tneans  of  impn^^^^ 
the  wonderful  structure  of  the  eanh,  and  furaish  better  liHj 
them  in  its  study. 


er  mK^B 


A  NEW  ARITHMETIC. 

PUBLISHED  OCT.  13. 1888. 

H.  K.  Wheeler'8  SECOND  LESSONS.    Forming,  with  Warren  Col- 
burn's  First  Lessons,  a  complete,  brief,  practical  course  in  Arlhme- 

tic.  Characterized  throughout  by  a  careful  application  of  the  Inductive  Method 
of  Instruction,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  pupil  is  led  to  regard  a  new  word  2&  2k 
labor-saving  device  for  the  expression  of  an  idea,  a  definition  as  a  brief  statement  of 
the  net  result  of  personal  observation  and  thought,  and  a  rule  as  a  brief  statement 
of  how  he  has  done  something. 

The  Second  Lessons,  by  its  methods  of  presentation,  by  the  emphasis  that  it  places  on  fundamental 
principles  and  their  applications,  and  by  the  omission  of  useless  subjects,  will  give  a  boy  in  a  short  time  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  useful  part  of  written  arithmetic  that  will  last  him,  not  merely  until  the  examination 
day,  but  as  long  as  he  lives. 

The  price  of  the  Second  Lessons  is  60  cents  net;  until  January  i,  iSiig,  we  will  mail  a  single  copy  to  any 
teacher  for  examination  on  receipt  of  40  ceuts  which  will  be  refunded  if  the  book  is  returned  within  one 
month,  or  if  we  receive  an  order  for  ten  or  more  copies. 

We  will  send  a  descriptive  circular,  including  sample  pages,  to  any  address  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 


4  Park  Street,  Boston,  I9Iads. 


"Half-a-Dozen  Copies." 

In  households  where  yonnpf  folks  frequently  meet 
in  the  evening,  andj  after  other  eutcrtaiumenls 
have  lost  their  chanu.  indulge  in  some  vocal  mu- 
sic, half-a-dozen  copies  of  the  .^rajjklin  Square 
SoNO  Collection"  would  be  very  much  appre- 
ciated.   We  can  honestly  recommeud  the  book. 

____________  Evening  Post, 

It  IS  not  saying  too  much  for  these 
colledlions  of  the  World's  Favorite 
Songs  and  Hymns,  to  assert  that  few 
agencies  in  this  countr>^  are  doing  a 
better  work  for  the  public  than  the 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE  % 
m  SONG  COLLECTION 

in  spreading  abroad,  increasing  and 
deepening  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
Vocal  Music  at  home  and  in  schools. 
Its  influence  is  felt  very  widely,  and 
the  publishers  are  glad  to  know  that 
it  is  so  generally  approved  in  every 
locality  where  it  is  known  and  used. 

Five  N"o3.  each  contahiingf  200  Sonp:^  and  Hymns 
on  184  pages — making  JSOO  in  all— have  thus  far 
been  issued.  Prices,  post-paid  to  auv  address : 
Paper,  50  ots.  each  ;  BoanlK,  GO  cU,\  Cloth,  $1.00. 
4.^ Send  postal  card  for  full  contents.  Sold  by  all 
Booksellers,  at  the  Music  Stores  or  News  Stands, 
or  may  be  ordered  by  mail  direct  from  the  Publish- 

^^^'       Sazper  Ac  Brotb.ers,  Kew  Tork. 


1000 


3ONGS  ^  HYMNS 
Five  Books,  $2.50 


The  First  numbers  of  the  "Franklin  Squarb  Song 
COLLBCTION  "  are  so  full  and  embrace  so  many  of  ihe 
gems  of  song  in  our  language,  that  we  thought  the  field 
well-nigh  exhausted,  but  the  numbers  that  followed  have 
agreeably  undeceived  us.  Such  collections  cannot  but 
elevate  the  standard  of  public  taste.  They  inculcate  also 
a  love  for  ballad  music — the  sweetest  and  most  delightful 
music  in  the  world.  1  he  cultured  student  of  melody  and 
harmony  may  indeed  find  his  highest  enjoyment  in  the 
compositions  of  the  great  tone-masters,  bnt  ihc  song- 
writers must  ever  be  the  delight  of  the  people.  In  our 
memory  are  treasured  songs  that  we  would  not  exchange 
for  the  sublimest  compositions  of  Hach.  Not  a  few  of 
these  are  found  in  the  •*  Franklin  Square"  numbers  which 
we  regard  the  best  popular  collection  of  Songs  in  exist- 
ence.— Lancaster  NfM  Era. 

No  page  is  turned  in  any  one  of  the  Five  Numbers,  to 
complete  any  song  or  hymn  found  in  the 

The  five  numbers  arc  uniform  in  size  (184  pasresj 
price,  50  cents  eJich,  (Moth,  $1.00,  and  in  variety  and 
character  of  contenis.  Each  number  containing  200  Fav- 
orite Songs  and  Hymns  for  Schools  and  Homes,  Nursery 
and  Fireside.     Address  the  Publishers, 

BAILPEB  k  UBOTHEUS,  Neir  York. 


THE  LANCASTER  SCHOOL  MOTTOES. 

New  Type.  New  Plates.  Thirty  Mottoes  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Twelve  Cards,  8x14  inches.  Printed  on  both  sides. 
Read  with  ease  across  a  large  School  Room.  Price  Ji.io  post- 
paid.   Address,  J.  F.  McCaskf)',  Lancaster,  Pa. 


GRAYS  BOTANICAL  SERIES. 

AT  ONCl  THE  BH3T  A8  1?7ESLIi  AS  THB  MOBT  CK^MFLBTa  CTIUES  OF  B' 
TANIOAL  TEXT-BOOKS  PUBLISHED. 

FOR  YOUNG  BEGINNERS  AND  COMWON  SCHOOLS. 

GRA  .  I  ANTS  GROW.    A  simple  latroductioa  to 

^1  A.  Price  (fH 

CRAV  S  HOW  PLANTS  BEHAVE ;     Haw  they  Move,  Cluab,  Kmplo) 
fin  Them  Exoellenl  as  a  supplement* rv  r^nArr. 

Price  for  tntrodu 

BOTANY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,  ETC. 

GRAY'S  LESSONS  IN  BOTANV.  REVaSEi 

ical  Tenn«.     A  new  itrid  very  imx>ortant  w 
lier  work  of  the  same  title.  FiU- 

GRAY'S  FIELD,  FOREST,  AND  GARDEN  BOTAK\^  - 
of  the  United  States,  cast  of  the  Mississippi,  both  wild 

GRAY'S  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK  OF  BOTANY.     Cn, 
LESSONS,  and  Hic  FIELD,  FOREST,  AND  GARDEN. 

and  |jt>piil;u  Botany  jmblished.  Prior  ^ 

BOTANY  FOR  THE  HIGHER  mSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING, 

txRA \'  L  OF  BOTANY,     A  complete  Flora  of 

t^i  I  ^sisstippi.  If: 

GRAY'S  LESSONS  ON  THE  MANUAL,     Two  volumes  to  i 

text-book  Cor  Eastern  students*  Prkc 

GRAYS  STRUCTURAL  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY.      . 

Botanical  Text -book.  Price  lor  Imrt^ 

GRAYS  NEW  BOTANICAL  TEXT-BOOK.     Fatir  vohink-.. 

VoL       L     Gray*s  Structural  Botany.  ' 

Vol*     IL     Goodale's  Physiological  Botany.  IV 

Yols.  HI  and  lY,  (In  preparation.) 

FOR  WESTERN  STUDENTS. 

COULTERS   ^L\JSlUAL  OF  THE  BOTANV  Ui     1  llh   K^ 
Tiie  only  complete  Flora  of  this  locality.     Equally  :is  inipon. 

dents  as  Ciray's  Manual  to  the  Eastern  class.  Pncc  for  iDtic»; 

I'hc  Sianie  in  leather.  Tourist's  edition.  s 

GRAY   AND  COULTER^S  TEXTBOOK  OF  WESTERN  BOTAN  t 
of  Gray's  Ivessons  and  Coulter's  Manual,  bound  iti  one  voltJ"^ 

Price 

FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS, 

GR/VV  S  .bVNOPTlCAL  FLORA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 
d&nt.)     Now  ready  in  one  volume*  Price  • 

[WPORTANT  AIDS. 

APGAR  S  PIJ^NT  ANALYSIS.     Adapted  lo  Gra/s  1 

.  Ifiirodif 

GRAY'S  Botanifit*8  Mieroacoiiep  t  lenses,  $t,oo;  3  lenses,  f.2.$o. 
WSr  Rt-tHl  fur  a  new  de*tiriptive  pamphlet  of  GRAY'S  BOIA*^^^ 
taming  portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of  the  author. 

IVISON.  BLAKEMAN  &  CO.. 

743-746  E 
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CORTENTS. 


I  EJu^AtiofiAi  laterevl  of  the  Qammiiiiweatth  :  Flfiy-fiMirtS  Anmt:il  Re- 

i  'lir   '.iiitrr.nll^rn'JitTit  i.r   li'ii'ii;r.    I  ir  i  ni.  iM-.r,   of  ih';    S  L^U  •   i  if  r-:m  ■;  >,  1- 
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Fu..-. 

The  Age  ol  iiiictiyiui*,, *   .  . 

Ottf  Normal  Schooln  ■   No.  Til,  ,...,,♦ 
DiLEigert  of  Obi«:c:t  Tcuchinc  Corned  tw  t>iceii^  , 
T.eBrning  to  be  '  "  ,  ,  Rhsi^ 

The  EducatiOD  .  ,   »    .  * 

Tb*-  ^-"ir  Hiit',  -ir.         .  . 
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Mc CAS  KEY. 
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Butler's  New  Geographies. 

t^mm  flB«  Sl»w  ITof %  llt^liool  ^oiiflMa,  3l«v.  t?fJw  l*l»*i 

These  twa  volumes  ^rc  the  ktcst  iexi-book%  on  gc 
sUtmM  present  the  xuhjcct  ivith  acciimuJatcd  force,  b*caij-c  t 
accrclionf?  nf  knowlriige  cooccroinc  the  earth,  and  incrc  . 
pressing  ir.     The  gen ct'  ■  . 

hinding  is  durable,  the  [ 
in  n  text* bonk  arc  always  tu  b^ 
and  fine  and  *=trftn-^  [>i|>cr  in  nui 

praise.      T  uf  dark  Llutr  ^luUi,  rtt:vett/iy  J^ 

It  prcdisp^'  1  ntost  favorably.     The  firsi  fea: 

tompel  attermtnj  urr  the  illuslraljons  and  nin|is.     A  carchj' 

former show^ihat  they  pDJs^ess  high  art i stir  ni«?rU  ;  but  this  > 

for  praise.     lUustratiorfS  in  a  geographical  text-lKiok  shoiihl 

— lo  make  ibe  subject  plainer.     We  have  looked  over  l)oth  .  - 

cDgravihgh  assist  lo  elucidate  the  subject  matter,  and  deem  the 

employed  the  illustrations  as  a  practicAl  teacher  would       ^»  '■' 

photographs,  suth  as  the  Eruption  of  Vescviys.  Mount 

Curve,  etc.,  and  were  evidently  specially  collected  for  tnii  woik.     j 

like  these  will  be  n(  great  tisc  to  convey  real  infoxroalion  and  ai  ^  r 

oliject  lessfrns  ;  the  types  ot  mer^,  animals,  and  plants,  will  posse- 

ptirpoi»e.    The  artists  hf*ve  «^h*iw**d  !7rcat  ingenuity  :  on  one  pn^;-  i 

**Methods  of  Trat^^;  n  distinct  it^ 

the  head  of  North  >m  Arctii:  Gi 

ida,  from  the  terrace^  of  Utah,  ilic  prairies  t^f  Kaiisai^ 

lows! one,  are  charmingly  uoited*     At  ihe  head  of  the  I 

arc  brought   tog^ether,  mining,  commerce,  telegrajihy,  etc. 

British  America  several  subjects  are  blended  tn  a  most  Artistic  t 

the  wintry  nature  of  that  country.     It  would  be  e;isy  to  \unnl.  n 

lencies  in  this  department  of  these  works,  but  eyery  reader  wil* 

admit  the  good  judgment  with  wbi*:h  illustrations  have  been  efi 

so  easy  to  over-do,  lo  exalt  too  much  the  pictorial  elemei  *    *' 

to  see  that  the  author  knew  when  to  stop.     The  maps  are  ti 

beautiful  in  tint,  rle.ir,  iind  not  overloaded.     Africa  is  evmefitiy  cl 

explorations  and  reporiis,  and  will  be  a  isurprise  to  roost  reader^,  f' 

i.'ast  tracts  without  names,  it  now  looks  like  a  country  ^j^ 

lationa.     There  is  c\^ry  reason  why  the  maps  of  a  gr^ 

plain  and  distinct,  and  the  new  processes  enable  this  to  Ix 

the  larger  work  the  text  has  about  an  equ;il  amount  of  v;i' 

are  placed  at  the  bottom  o(  the  page  so  as  not  to  interrupt  tl  i 

these  notes  are  rich  mines  of  informatiun,  atid  must  ha\rc  < 

Relief  maps  are  a  sf>ecial  feature  of  these  volumes,     \Vc  cannot  i 

mend  this  part  of  the  author*s  work.     Clay  models  were  dr^*   ^ 

in  plaster,  and  then  photogra[jhed.     The  eflfecl  is  really  r^ 

jijive  clearer  coocepiions  of  the  broken  conditions  of  the  eartii  umh  • 

by  any  other  way,  wive  looking  at  the  models  themselves.     There 

ireali«e  on  Map  Moulding  by  Mrs*  Baldwin,  a  former  contri'   r 

NAL,  that  wt'  deem  of  special  %'ahte  lo  teachers  who  are  Kt- 

subject.     *rhe  statistical  tables  are  valuable  because  It 

work  of  the  schoolroom.     The  pul>lishers  issue  f'dHTOTi 

sectiotis  of  the  cxjimtry.     These  editions  (in  i> 

and  will  be  serviceable  in  the  family,     Voluuj 

publishing  enterprise  of  our  country.     They  will  help  on  tJi 

public  etJucation  to  a  higher  stage  of  excellence.     Tlu  i 

teachers  to  do  justice  to  a  subject   that  is  yet  poorly 

schools*     They  sitggest  to  instructors  better  memis  of  itui.. ._  ^ 

the  wondcifijl  structure  of  the  earth,  and  furnish  better  tn  fl 


wrn.U 


As  for  the  rest  of  the  ^'methods''  ami  eoUectiotis,  one  would  not  like  to  be  con- 
sidered ignorant  of  the  works  of  t^oncone,  Oarda,  Lahlache^  Marchesi,  Nava, 
I*anseron,  Mondinella^  Rossini^  Seller  or  JRandegger,  For  titles  and  pri^^es  plea^se 
consult  lists :  and  the  works  themselves  can  be  glanced  over  in  any  of  the  '^IHtson'^ 
Music  Stores. 

Teachers  of  Singing  in  Schools 

are  reminded  that,  until  recently,  there  were  no  books  exactly  fitted  to  the  higher  schools.  Now  there  are  a 
number,  but  not  a  great  number.    We  offer  with  confidence  our 

SONG  GRBETINa-,  by  L.  O.  Emerson,  60  ots., 

as  an  excellent  col^ction,  the  selections  being  in  fine  taste,  the  arrangements  good,  and  there  being  various 
useful  vocal  exercises. 

EMEKSON'S  SONG  HARMONY,  60  ots., 

a  recent  book  prepared  for  Adult  Singing  Classes,  seems  to  please  well,  and  answers  a  good  purpose  for 
High  Schools.  Other  books  that  have  had  a  good  success,  and  have  been  largely,  although  not  universally 
used,  are  the 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OHOIB,  by  Emerson  and  Tilden,  $1. 
HOUR  OF  SINGING,  $1. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOK  OP  SONG,  by  LesUe,  76  ots. 
LAUREL  "WREATH,  by  Perkins,  $1 

WELCOME  CHORUS,  by  Tilden,  $1. 
TEACHERS  IN  LADIES'  JflBMINARIES  will  perhaps  wish  to  make  use  of 

WELLBSLBY  COLLEGE  COLLECTION,  by  Morse,  $1.    Ladies'  Voices, 
CHOICE  TRIOS,  by  Tilden,  $1.    Ladies'  Voices. 
VOCAL  ECHOES,  by  Perkins,  $1.    Ladies*  Voices. 
Good  Hymn  Books  (with  tunes)  for  the  High  Schools  are 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  HYMNAL,  by  Irving  Emerson,  40  ots. 
LAUDAMUS,  by  F.  L.  Ritter;  for  Vassar  and  other  similar  Colleges,  $1. 
The  collections  are  large  and  in  good  taste. 
TEACHERS  Of  COMMON  (OR  GRAMMAR)  SCHOOLS  will  please  examine  our  graded  Music  Books. 

EMERSON'S  SONG  MANUAL. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  MUSIC  READERS,  Book  I,  30  cts.,  Book  II,  40cts.,  and  Book  III,  50  cts. 
Abundance  of  progressive  exercises,  and  considerable  good  music. 

FOE  GENERAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  NEW  SONGS. 

UNITED  VOICES,  Emerson,  50  cts. 
SONG  BELLS,  by  Emerson,  60  cts. 
Other  favorite  books  are  indicated  on  lists.     A  very  good  word  can  be  spoken  for 

GEMS  FOR  LITTLE  SINGERS,  by  Emerson  and  Swayne,  30  cts. 
FRESH  FLOWERS,  25  cts. — a  charming  little  picture  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  for  the  younger  children. 

KINDERGARTEN  CHIMES,  by  Kate  D.  "Wiggin,  $1, 
is  a  notable  book,  being  a  good  manual  for  Kindergarten  teachers,  with  plenty  of  genial  songs  and  "games." 
Other  new  Kindergarten  books  are 

SONGS  AND  GAMES  FOR  LITTLE  ONES,  $2.     AND 
MENARD'S  SONGS  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  30  cts. 

Ditson's  Catalogue  is  quite  rich  in  Cantatas,  many  of  which  can  he  used  to  great  effect  in  school  life, 

Diehl's  Dress  Rehearsal,  (50 cts.,  $4.56  doz.)  Root's  Ne^j^r  Flower  Queen,  (60  cts.,  $5.40  doz.) 
Johnson's  arrangement  of  New  Flora's  Festival,  (40  cts.,  $3.60  doz,)  Sargent's  Forest  Jubilee 
Band,  and  his  Voices  of  Nature,  (each  40  cts.,  $3.60  doz.)  Coe's  Merry  Company,  (40  cts., 
I3.60  doz.)    Ford's  Who  Killed  Cock  Robin,  (40  cts.,  $3.60  doz.) 

Oliver  Ditson  cfc  Co.^  Boston^ 

C.  H.  DiTsoN  &  Co.,  J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co., 

867  Broadway,  New  York.  1228  Chestnut  St.,Phila. 
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-He  WHITE'S  .-.  INDUSTRIAL  /.  DRAWING.  3|5*. 

REVI.SEr>. 

THK  SIMPLKBT!    THE  MOST  PRACTICAL'     THE   MOST  COMPLETE! 
THE  MOST  EASILY  TAUGHT! 

COMPLHE  IN  EIGHTEEN  BOOKS. 
Numbers  1  to  8,  aUe  6x9  Inches*  20  pa^e^^ 
NufTibars  0  to  18,  size  8  x  11  inches*  20  pay^e. 

EDITION    OF    1888. 

Spencerian  Copy  Books! 


(  REVISED.) 
NOW    READY.  IN   PREPARATION. 

CDBimon  Scboel  Sorlu.    Kds,  I,  3,  3,  tt  &i  6t  7>  Common  School  S«rlos«    Kos.  S.  ^^  :C 


SHorttt  Conn«.    Hm.  i,  7« 


Sliortir  Cctirtt.    if os*  I,  S^  )#  ^t  6* 

Tr&dog  Oonne*   Hu.  1,  i  3, 1. 

The  SpGncerlan  CopV  Books  ^n  rh^-ir  varinuK  edilion?  H*vc  long  b«Q  re*r->^nlii»4  <itj 

tiiicut  smM  ^  .,.:  ol  work  •  '_"d  in  thii  depAitKiciiL     I-rofa  tl»e< 

^/^VO  ./£7.ST  PUnLiHHEfK 

HARPER'S  INDUOTIVE  GREEK  METHOD. 

HARPER'S  INDUOTTVE  LATIN  METHOD. 

f  Ph.  £>.*  Vale   Uaivcrsuy,  aiva 


m.    LuhM   K-al,   i*iIUmi>[   it  t  Wm*    itlt'i  4'I  if^i-  Uh-<.*'  %A  €.mi.U 


OASTINEAU'S  CONVERSATinxr  MPTPfnn  t^ttft  ttto  ptiFNnnr 


The  Coiiverftalioti  Metliod  fur  Siw-.^ki 


{jrjKuifble,  thai  wiiii  h  >t  uEr^ia  ftr^lluwt  m  3  f 


I 


DINOS  IN  NATORAL  HISTORY. 


I  i.  '     -    ,    - 

' .  f«  a  hKxak  witkti  wU|,  nul  only  • 


[jply  or  t€ft  exacnlnatfc 
IVISON.  BLAKEMAN  &  CO,, 

ad  755  Sroadway,  New  Tork.  140  Wabftj 


Men  and  'Women  Differ  in  Character. 


Ko-  It,     AfriCAJI. 


IF  VOV  WANT  SOafCTHING 

,.u  i*(D  itilftriEn  )ou  liirjic  Ihwij  ufvj  thing  >k*ii  fJ^vr  >«!  rnr^ifi,  *iud  eiublc  pict  t*i  uijJcniund  *Ul  xXi^  ilfflV*rf»ti«y^  ♦!  A  gl»lK*P*  \»f  nV 

Si«'N*ci'  Cpiaji  vrfTM^  *e4i.t  tut  ,\  lopy  of 

HEADS  AND  FACES ;    How  to  study  them. 

IT,  hippy  *.u\i  Xttitiwnnhy  IKoplr,  %uch  m  yOii 


'  I  the  fti^t  y«4r, 

,  y' )    ►.-iiMii  .1,  11.   r.-i.;,,!     Mi.clliii:  1^,  .  u.J  m  .rw  .  y-'i 

;i>o«tt>aid^  on  reLPipl  r.if  priVr  4'.'  'Hcolk^  i'l  f^'ip*f*  >""  :  AdiifEM^, 

.V  v^^^li'^r^-.   f*uDIistierii,  ?7S  BraaUv^.i^,  ricw  Vorlt* 

!  iTTTi  the  Vt  :'Xi|  Jauroat  in  ordcrinB.  yrt;  wn(  %Ci\4  yau  free  i^«arop1e  <!opy  of  the  PhrtfTtolu- 

,.;  nl  llLiman  '■  •  .1  >-C4r.  15  cents  a  intmbrt, 


'"PHF.  All ni»iai  Music  Siippfcmcni  to  The  Penn&vlaania  School  Journal, 


Numbvr  17, 

Song^  apd  Hyrons  wiih  the  music  arranged  in  four  part^,  and 

'/'(rraftf-foffrSou^^  and  liyiiinH,  the  Words  wulioul  the  music.  Two  pagtsoi  MesfiUH* 

'/v,  witli  Music  of  appropriate  Hymns  accompanying  the  same,  for  sjac  by 

i  _.  _.  lools,  are  also  Insefted.     The  followmg  h  the  list  of  Songs  and    Hvnnis, 

with  prices  M  which  the  Supplemenl  will  be  mailed  lo  any  iiddress  desired  : 
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THE  **ECLIPSE/^ 

t^*u'  tlu>usan4  f<^ii];»-H  in  liln.ck.     Xi«  s^ir. 
cial  pen,  do  s^  >  ir- 

hamlviTUmg  5**  r*.cciHi(n|;iy  iaM>iiut  ttml  iti 
most  CA'Kb  •'b'ch[Ji<*'  circular*  liAve  heeti 
Ukco  for  onlinftry  wrUtea  letler^t  Upc- 
ctTTien*  ant!  drciilira  on  flpplkation* 

KlCt«IX  K.  OAITS  Ifc  CO,         

iroai4w«>',  TVc^v 


GRAY'S  BOTANICAL  SERIES. 

AT  OKQB  THE  BEST  AS  WELL  A3  THB  MOST  OOMPhWtE  8BIUBS  OF  -?*"* 
TANIOAL  TEXT-BOOKS  PUBLISHED, 

FOB  YOUNG  BEGrHNERS  AHD  CQWMQN  SCHOOLS, 

GKAV'S  HOW  PLANTS  GROW,     A  simple  InirDdticiiati  to  Slnictu 
a  popiil.'ir  FiorsL  I'r  I      f  .    7    r  ,   ' 

GRAVES  now  PL.\N-i15 BEHAVE,     How ihcy  Move,  < 
for  ThcfD.        EscceUfnt  a;^  4  sitppiemcntary  reader. 

Price  for  Irktroduclion.  - 

BOTAHY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,  ETC. 

ORAV'S  LCSSONS  IN  BOTANY,  REVrSBl).  w«th  (Mn^iRry,  or  Dk 

ical  I'erma.     A  new  and  very  imporunc  wi>rk,  designed  tr  v-^r  -v 

lier  work  of  Uic  same  lille.  Price  r 

GRAY'S  Fll  '  '^OAROF  i  oa  pUiit 

of  the  I""     -  ..-■-:  lie  Missis^ir  ■ 

Prii 
OR  \VS  ^rnnai   XKn  FirLD  BOOK  OF  BOTANY      f 

IE  K.  FOREST,  AND  GAKDf 

BOTANY  FOR  THE  HIGHER  IWSTlTUTtOWS  OF  LEARHIHC, 

GRAY  S  MANUAL  OF  BOTANY      A  compkl*!  I  lura  of  thi!  Northtr 
I  cast  ol  the  Mis-^issipiJi.  1    ; 

GRAY'S  LESSONS  ON   I  HE  MANUAU     Two  votiim.  , 

textbook  for  Easteni  students.  l^ce  for  Idit 

GR.\Y'S  STRUCTURAL  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY.     The  fmn  c 

Botanical  'i  cxt-tiook.  Price  for  Inirodu 

GRAY'S  NEW  Bf  'OOK.     Fotir  yolunves*. 

Vol*       L     ('  >*  Price  for  Introdtj 

VoL     H,     Gfiodale^  I  BoUny*  Prrt 

Yok.  TUand  lY,  (In  ,. 

FOR  WESTERN  STUDENTS 

COULTER*^   MANUAL  OF  THE  BOTANY  OF  THE  ROCKY  Ml 

The  iraofllii^^       "'         ^'       "  '     ' 

The  sayie  I  \i  tdiUur*. 

GRAY    AND  Cu....^.,       .  :..a  BOOK  OF  WESTERN*  IlOTAv  .        _ 
of  Gray '»  Lessons  and  Coulter's  Manual,  bound  in  or. 

i  ..^v  .«.  ....lodiKti^'- 

FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

GRAY  S  SYNOPTICAL  FLORA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

//r ?f7j . )     N a w  r cad y  in  on «:  v n  1  u me ,  ^*ri r 

IMPORTANT  AIDS, 


APGAR'S  PLAN^r  .VKALYSIiJ.     Adapted  lo  Gray's  Boiun 

Pi  ucKiuvuon,  55  lcuu, 

GR.\Y'S  Botanist's  Micfuscope,  J  lenses,  Ji.oo;   3  lensL 
iflr  Send  for  a  new  de^ftcnptive  pamphkt  of  GRAY'S  'CAL  SI 

tAiQing  portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of  the  auLL  ,.i , 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO  . 

743-  ^clway,  Now  Yark. 


Vl.1,    ;; 


MARCH,    1880, 


N<».9. 


.>^%x%%x>^>vt  •-v;5^;55t»v;5i...  J 


Lr^vCiCJUr^^^^j 


(f                    AfW^ 

(INSYI 

i£^,            ^'                   1%^ 

i^Miin 

m              "^ 

sSf-^ 


irno 


[    BTiTftCTEg^aim)^.  ~l|igrg?g 


COHTEMTS. 


^ 


t1 


GRAYS  BOTANICAL  SERIES. 

AT  ONCE  TITE  BEST  AS  WEI*Ii  AS  THB  MOST  OOMFLBTB  i^aH^^^B^  OF 
TAKIOAIj  TEXT-BOOKS  FtmLmHaD, 

FOB  YOUNG  BECIHNERS  AHD  COMWOW  SCHOOLS, 

GRAY  S  HOW  PLANTS  GROW.     A  simple  introductioii  lo  Stiucturml 

a  popuLir  Flora*  Fr!      f     !         '  :, 

GRArS  HOW  PU\NTS  BEHAVE;     Haw  they  Move, 
for  Them,        Excdl«ot  as  a  mpplemcntary  reidtr. 

Price  for  Intn^ducllon. 

BOTANY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOIS,  ACADEMIES,  ETC 

(;RAY*S  LESSONS  LNf  BOTANY,  REVISED,  with  G!ossiir),  rr 
ical  Terms.     A  new  and  r^ry  tm|«or taut  work,  design —"  ■    *  ^ 
ikr  work  of  the  same  title.  T: 

GRAY'S  FIELD,  FOREST,  AND  GA 

of  the  United  States,  east  of  the  M.  , 

G RAY'S  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK  OF  BOTANY,     t 
LESSONS,  and  the  FIELD,  FOREST»  AND  GARDEN 

und  poiniUr  Botany  published.  l^ti^^j  uji  uunj^n 

BOTANY  FOR  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING 

GRAY'S  MANUAL  OF  BOTANY.     A  complete  Flora  o(  i)io  N 
east  of  t  he  M  iiisi$si  p j  ii.  Pf  [  i 

GRAYS  LESSONS  ON  THE  MANUAL.     Two  vohmes  it- 
text-book  for  Eastern  students,  Pri. 

GRAY'S  STRUCTLTRAL  AND  SYSTEMA TIC  BOTANY,      i 
Botanical  lex t -book.  Price  (o- 

GRAY'S  NEW  i:  r^OOK.     Foiir  vo 

VoL       L     i  v  r  IntTod 

Vol.     IL     Goodale's  i'h^  >Mn\  PrrceforlliT 

Vols.  HI  and  IV.  (In  pR- 

FOR  WESTERN  STUDENTS. 
COULTER  S   MANUAL  OF  THE  BOTANY^  OF  THE  RO^ 

The  only  romplete  Flora  of  this  locality-     EqtiaUy  as  imi'^ 
dents  as  Gray's  Manual  to  the  Eastern  class,  Vru 

The  same  in  leather,  Tourist's  edition. 
GRAY   AND  COULTER^S  lEXT  BOOK  OF  WKSTKRN  f.OTA 
of  Gray\  Lessons  and  Coulter*s  ManuaL  bound  in  one  v> 

Ptu 

FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

GRAY  S  SYNOPTICAf.  FLORA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA, 

t/ty ns. )     Sow  ready  in  one  v o  1  u me .  ' * f  i ' 

IMPORTANT  AIDS. 

APGAR'S  PLAN  r  ANALYSIS.     Adapted  to  Gray's  Uotanv 

Pr:  / 

GRi\V*S    Hoianbi's  Microscope,  a  lenses,  $t.oo ;  ^  l«)  v 
ii^  Send  for  a  new  descriptive  pamphlet  of  GRAY'S  BU I  ANtCAL  SI 
mining  portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of  the  author. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO,. 

743-745  Brouaway. 
149Wttb-^^    '-' 


MARCH,    iSm. 


No.  q. 


,v.^»»%%»t  •' v;»;j;55»;5^... 


t  k'/i.MVi-f'/^ 


;-^. 


(      ILEHKaEE;Bttrc^__)|g 


COMTEHTS. 


f-    MCA  i  K  £  't 


X  -: 


<  ^ 


Butler's  Series  of  Geographic 


-  ^  *  »  • . 


^^^i       ((,^H' 


ptttnt  atith&rtfy^  ami  mli  Be  rta^i  mth  inttnstT 

Washinglon,  D,  C,  Janunr-^  lA'h,  1889. 

E,  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
-  Phi]ndelr>hla»  Pa. 

Gkntlimeh:— I  beg  to  ftcknowlc^Igewith  thanks  the  t 
mumcitiou  of  the  loih  inst.,  together  with  a  copy  of  your  ^ 
phy  (Pennsylvania  Edition)*'  which  I  have  looked  over  with  t 
Too  much  cannot  \m  said  in  praise  of  this  magnificent  work,  4ii 
*uch  a  book  is  available  for  the  instruction  of  American  youths,  u^  * 
**€hitdrc'n  of  an  older  growth/*  i^  a  striking  comtnentary  on  the  wor 
vance  of  educational  facitities  in  the  United  Staler  wuhm  the  hsx  few  )*^r;^     I 
think  feiv  can  realize  the  thorotighness  with  which  yoti  mu^i  hAvemnp^'^^''^ 
every  source  of  the  latest  and  most  reliable  geogntphic  informaltOQ^  m 
to  produce  a  work  so  fresh,  original  and  complete.     In  the  Ur> 
instance^  I  find  yon  have  utilised  the  latest  publications  of  the  \ 
vey^  and  I  can  myself  recognize  the  gr;ii>hic  uccuracy  of  your 
Western  scenery,  nnsurpassed  in  grandeur  by  ;  ' 

improvement  over  other  geographies  is  the  repi  _  -    _  -   .    :  _-,   ,-- 

sea,  which  you  have  given  with  great  fidelity,  so  far  as  indicated  by  our 
knowledge,     Bui  the  mosr  striking  and  valimhle  fratune  of  the  whole  bciol;,  iu 
my  mind,  is  the  scries  of  relief  maps,  which  put  it  far  ahead  of  any  tic^^Ln.ii^u 
with  which  I  '^m  acquainted.     Having  seen  some  of  the  original  nii 
which  these  relief  maps  were  produced   by  photograpln 
processes »  and  being  acquainted  with  the  genilemen  trj  v 
geograpUic  knowledge  you  owe  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  these  new  and  won- 
derfully graphic  illustrations,  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  no  b- 
correct  idea  of  the  broad  features  of  continental  slnjctnre  i 
lliese  superb  maps.     If  I  may  offer  a  suggestion,  it  is  that  you  devote  a  ful 

illustration  to  each  of  them,  and  reproduce  them  by  heli 

to  avoid  even  the  slight  loss  of  effect  due  to  the  prim 

plate.     The  additional  expense  might  not  justify  yog  ui  doing  90, 

fee!  confident  that  the  eJTect  would  ht  so  greatly  enhanced  thai  i'  ■ 

considering. 

My  interest  in  and  admiration  for  the  best  geography  by  (ar  that   1 
ever  seen,  must  be  my  apology  for  venturing  to  criticise  any  feature  of  *  ^  -^^ 
and  you  have  my  full  permission  to  print  any  portion  or  all  of  this  n 
lion;  praise  of  such  a  work  is  like  Shakespeare's  descripltoo  of  mtt^) 
hlesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  lakes/* 
Very  truly  yours* 

EVEREIT  HAYlJEN, 

in  Chi  r^e  ^  Dmidem  tf  9h  ♦  • "  ^  -**  -^  • '- 


SIX  TE0U8WI  3ZIS  THUS  FAS  ^lilllTm, 

'r  HE  IlANCASTER^CMOOL  JslQTTOES. 

Hew  I*tatGS.--Priiiled  c»u  Botli  Sicle»«-!Vcw  Tjpc. 


A     *l.-h...  .?    .Af^n^r 


yi  ECO  HATE  vmi?  SchooU'Hix»m  -  N"*h  r^^  .-..,,  k^  p..^.  ..,«»«  f . . 

^^    H   :..r-'r;.fn  .s  K,il,..;v^.      •    Mr;  . 

kii  cifxc  iiiwcititisp  visJied,  n*>thin^  t::iT  .J;f* 

0«ctiraiT<>nf  for  tlic  nit^ncy,  i&  a  ^ood  act  of  Muiioeti,  and  the  ♦'  Latica&tcr  Monucs'   arc  everywhere  appravecL 

TWELVE  CARDS.  8x14  INCHES/ I  PRINTED  ON   BOTH  SIDES. 

Utitii  TItiitfil  fi-itly  Varti,    i<»lur»— Sntmnti  nm}  llic^ii.     He**  Ctint  Ink  r*«*i1.     IHin-li  Tyjn'.  Bnl4  itml  AtUriiellis. 

1  ,>vi  Ml,.'! 


TIIllfTV    IfflTTOrs    AND   THE    LORD'S    PR A^'ER* 


SlTive  10  Pl<?*»(*       t.— Never  Forget  Xhikx 
'  AIT.     tJoy-i,  Dt>n't  br  Mran      3  =  Rr  Ksre  ' 


I  :   A  SOei. 
Ten  Qoidci, 
,ii«wini:,  atTiQUing,  Lying,  lJriiik£:['.g,  :5Wi.'c Jrin^i      Lirjv'Ji,  ti'^cv  '■-■i^'Si  TO'-.  tvl'iici-. 


[t^i.c., 


ai  i-Nh-MMrrur,.,! 


**  Thes^  Mottoes  a  9raM  Ht— Needed  Ererywhare— Will  Sel  Wkerev&r  Seen/' 

COUMTY  SUPEfttNTENDEHTS  RECOMMiND  THIM. 

Jeachers  think  them  the  ^est  and  Cheapest  jWoitoes  published. 

' 


N  r*»oCTi,  M^tiivh  I  like  very  taixch      VXmoA 

Hkiitl  pt»}4t*paicl,  tu  any  uatlrc****,  **ii  rc^ct^ipl  cil  #i.im*    Tlic-jr  g»rf  ptit  up  In  liejivjr  en* 
\el<»p«fft  c»r  Haiiilte  pa|>«r,  t»o  ah  tc»  tiecurc  lUetu  from  ratt|£ti  tawciKe  In  tli4.*  in«ill»«<» 


Adiirefrb 


J,  P.  mcl  ASKHV,  t^aiiceititcr«  Pa. 


GRAY'S  BOTAOTCAL  SERIES, 

Aft  ONCE  THB  BEST  AS  TTBLL  AS  TBM  fiCOST  OOMFLBTB  SSHISS  OF   BC^ 
rTANIO All  TBXT-BOOKB  PUBIitSHEJD 

FOR  YQUNC  BEGINNERS  AND  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

GRAY  rLARI^GROW.     A  simple  IntTOdii^ 

a  i:-_'-...-  Mora.  -  I'll^  i^.  -..:-_„^-:._,:,  ^u 

GRA VS  HOW  PLANl-S  BEHAVE ,     How  ibey  Move,  Climb,  Employ  IiiwU  ir 
for  Them.        Excellent  as  &  supplemeiuary  reader* 

Trke  for  tntrocluclion , 

BOTAHY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,  ETC. 

GRAY'S  LESSONS  IN  ]■   ■  -       '  M.,  v^-nh  (Jlov., 

ical  TcTTiis.     Anew  ,  M^rk*  desigBcd 

tier  work  of  the  same  title*  Piicc  lor 

GRAY'S  FIELD.  FOREST.  AND  G^^^^^M  BOTANY,  giving  u,v  .u..unu 

of  the  United  States,  east  ollhc  .'  i,  both  wild  and  cultivated. 

Price  for  Introd  r' 
GRAY'S  SCHOOl,  ANP  FIELD  BOOK  OF  BOTANY.     Cotnnmini?  - 

LESSONS,  and  !  D,  FOREST,  AND  GARDEN,      i 

and  popular  Boi  1  ^   •       lished-  I*ric<e  1 

BOTANY  FOR  THE  HIGHER  IHSTlTUTiOHS  OF  LEARNING. 

GRAYS  MANUAL  OF  BOTANY,     A  complele  Flora  tif  i 

east  of  the  Mis&issip|ii.  IViit  v 

GRAY'S  LESSONS  ON  THE  MANUAL.     Two  volumes  in  oi 

tcx  ^  -i.  Price  t 

GRAY         !  1  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY.     1 

Botanical  textbook.  Price  for  IniiodtKiiODi  % 

GRAYS  NEW  BOTANICAL  TEXT-BOOiv.     rm,^  vobmc*. 

VoL       L     Gray'5  .Stnictural  Botany.  Price  for  Introt! 

Yol.     IL     Goodale's  Ph  al  Botany.  l*rFnc  fur  Iitlroducnyn^  ;E 

Vol«.   ni  and  IV.  (In  pi  l) 

'OR  WESTERN  STUDENTS. 

COULTERS    MANUAL  OF  THE  BOTANY  OF    l 

f ' '^i-  '  .nr.r.i^t^  11,..,  of  tlm  locality.    Equally  *i    ,.  . 

1  to  the  Eastern  class.  Pr 

i  ML  ^aiutr  iu  icj^Luct,  i "our ii*t^s  edition,  i*j  i»«,' 

GRAY    AND  COULTER  S  TEXT  BOOK  OF  WESTERN  BOTANY,      t 
of  Gray*js  Lessons  and  Coulter's  Manual,  bound  in  one  ^ 

Pr  I'Todttction,  5 

'OR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 


CRAY  FLORA  DFNURIH  AMEKICA 

iff'  Ml  oue  vohune.  Pn 

IMPORTANT  AIDS, 
APGAK'S  PLANT  ANAI.V'SIS.     Adapted  to  Gray's  ItoUny. 

Price  (f*f  fntriirjiiu 

GRAVES  Botanist's  Kfjcroficope.  2  tenses,  $2.00;   s  ien^^s. 

iOT"  lANtCALSLiaLS,  coci 

ifaing  p<:  _      ,  ^^* 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  C0.» 

^  Broactwajr,  Now  Yorir 


APRIL,    1889. 


,»»x»»»^.. 


^7 


[     IlEBiCBEE;.BgroR,  ~]|g 


C08TEHTS. 


ThoiiijllU  an.J   F^ctn  of  Gsntr^l   Tritf*eit       T.,.iT,,*(MPr  .if 


*;   "The  KaLhj,nt,rfi  Uk^* »    ,  ,   « 


J.  P    Ml  I.  ..      ..  _ 
LaN':astep.,  Pa" 


pT-^ff.  tJ.QO  i&  Adv&acA.    T«t-  s»r  xr-^re  Copira   f  1.35.    I>0«t*8#  iV#«b 


Butler's  Series  of  Geographi'p' 

T^f /i>//tncrffjc  ktier^  which  sfeaks/^r  itstif,  n  iuhmitttd  m  frtiim*>nv  frmn  t^m- 
; .  khtuiitk&fii)r^  ami  will  fie  rtmf^ik  imlerr 

V/BShinglon,  D.  C,  January  l4lht  1889 

R  H.  BUTLER  &  CO,,  Publishers, 
PhfflicVeiphIa,  Fn. 

GENTLt^MtK  r— I  bi'g  ro  ark  I  ak-  lUc  ; 

mupkalion  oflhc  loth  rn*t»^  to|^,  ^;  yf  yoof 

phy  (Pcnnsylvaoia  Edition)"  which  I  have  looked  ovci  with  the  great 
Too  much  canoot  be  said  in  pras      .  "    '      i  "     ^ 

liuch  a  book  ist  avaibhle  for  the  Hi 

"thildrtrn  of  an  older  giowth/*  ts  a  striking  cotiimentiiry  on  tbc  wcmdorfol  id 
vance  of  educational  facilities  in  the  United  States  n-ithin  the  la^'  '   ^  ^ —      ' 
think  few  can  re;tlize  the  iKoruughpcss  witli  whtrh  ycm  mn«   ' 
cveiy  source  of  the  latest  and  most  rcJiablc  geographic  inr 
to  produce  a  work  30  frcsh^  original  and  complete.     In  the  i.  ■' 
instance,  I  find  you  have  utili/.cd  the  latest  pnbhcatiom  ol  the  ^ 
vcy,  and  I  can  myself  recognise  the  graphic  occumcy  of  your 
Western  scenery,  unsurpassed  in  grandetir  by  >-*^'--^  m  the  wonuu     .iii'^mt-i 
improvement  over  other  geographies  h  the  rc]  jn  of  the  depths  of  ibe 

sea,  which  you  have  given  with  grcjit  (tiielily,  so  tar  as  indicated  by  %mT  Mm 
knowledge*     But  the  most  striking  and  %aJuable  feature  of  the  irboV  *- "^    *^' 
my  mind,  is  the  sverics  of  relief  ma[is,  which  put  it  far  ahead  ftf  anv 
with  w^hich  I  am  acifuaintedt     Having  seen  some  of  the  o-  m 

which  lljese  relief  mapi  were  produced  by  photography  an.,*  j  »> — ^-.j^.-.,;jg 
processes,  and  l>cing  arquainicd  i*ith  the  gentlemen  to  w-houc  arttstk  skill  and 
geographic  knowledge  you  owe  the  b;auty  and  accuracy  of  these  ncm  and  won- 
derfully graphic  illnivtrations^  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  no  l>ctler  way  to  gtrt  a 
correct  idea  of  the  broad  features  of  continental  structure  titan  by  looking  at 
these  superb  maps.     If  1  may  offer  a  suggestion,  ii  h  that  you  dt  ll^fMigc 

illustration  to  ea(  h  ol  them,  and  reproduce  ihcm  by  heliaty|*e  jj  i  order 

10  avoid  even  the  slight  losss  of  eflfect  due  to  the  printing  fror  tneial 

plate.  The  additional  expense  might  not  Justify  you  in  doing  &o»  ^libough  I 
feel  confident  thai  the  effect  would  he  ^u  ereailv  LnhaiKcd  that  Jt  h  wjII  v»orth 
considerini; 

My  inicre.st  m  and  admiration  tor  the  Ln  r 

ever  seen,  must  be  my  apology  for  veniuring  to  :  .       i    .  ,  i., 

and  you  Imve  my  full  permission  to  print  any  |K>rtton  nt  all  of  tim  comttttmica- 
tion;  praise  of  such  a  work  is  like  Shakespeare's  description  of  merrt 
blesscth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  lakes/^ 
Very  truly  yours, 

EVKRETT  HAYDEN, 


"Invaluable  to  the  Teacher,  and  to  all  who 
have  Children  to  Educate,  School  Funds  to 
Disburse,  or  School  Taxes  to  Pay^'' 

How  can  any  Teacher  or  School  Director 
afford  to  be  without  an  Educational  Journal? 

USEFUL  TO  SCHOOL  OrHCEBS-QOOD  FOB  SCHOOLS. 

49-  DOES  YOUR  BOARD  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  ?  "^i 

TO  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. — ^The  number  of  Boards  of  Directors  on  our  subscription  list  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  is  steadily  increasing.  May  we  not  hope  that  this  increase  will  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
interest  in  education  everywhere  manifested  ?  It  is  believed  that  the  schools  of  every  district  would  be  greatly 
benefited  were  The  Journal  generally  received  by  the  members  of  School  Boards.  Every  Director 
ought,  therefore,  totake  a  copy  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  under  his  charge ;  and  the  Law  seems  to  con- 
template this  in  making  provision  for  allowing  Boards  to  subscribe  for  a  Copy  for  Each  Member  out  of  the 
funds  of  their  respective  distrias.  Directors  need  the  information  concerning  school  matters  which  it  con- 
tains ;  and,  besides*  its  cost  to  a  district  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  gratuitous  service  rendered  by  its  school 
officen.     The  ''School  Law  and  Decisions/'  page  151,  contains  the  following  paragraph  : 

4E9~**  Each  Board  has  the  right  to  subscribe  for  one  copy  of  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  for  each'  member, 
at  the  cost  of  the  district,  as  a  means  of  information  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  their  office  and  the  general  condi- 
tion and  operations  of  the  system  in  other  parts  of  the  State." 

WHAT  DIRECTORS  SAY.— **  Largest  of  the  Educational  Monihlies"— "  Handsomest  and  best"— "A  fixture  in  our  ar- 
nMjsements" — "  We  find  it  Indispensable" — "  Cannot  think  of  being  without  il" — **  The  longer  we  lake  it  the  better  we  like  it" — 
"Can't  keep  house  without  ii" — "  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Teacher  and  Director  in  the  State'* — ^^  We  most  heartily  co- 
dofse  it" — "  Most  valuable  to  school  officers  as  well  as  teachers" — **  The  new  members  as  desirous  of  having  it  as  the  old"— 
"  Have  taken  it  for  ten  years ;  are  unanimous  in  favor  of  continuing  subscription"--*'  If  Directors  knew  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  it,  no  Board  woti|d  be  without  Thk  Jouhnal." 

**  Invaluable  to  all  who  have  School  Funds  to  Disburse  or  School  Taxes  to  Pay." 

Official  and  Editorial  Departments  each  month.  Five  hun<lred  royal  octavo  pages  of  selected  and  original  matter.  Choice 
School  Song  or  School  Hymn  in' each  number.  Subscription  rate,  $1.60.  T0  Boards  of  Directors  :  Five  Copies  i  »ar,  $7j0O. 
Remit  amounts  of  Three  Dollars  or  over  by  Check,  Money  Order,  or  Registered  Letter.  The  fee  in  the  latter  case  (lo  cents) 
may  be  deducted  from  amount  to  be  remitted.     Receipt  is  always  sent.      Address 

J.  P.  McCASKEY,  Lancaster,  P«.   i 

4^ Please  present  this  Note  at  an  Early  Meeting  of  the  School  Board,  that  your  Directors,  if  they  see  fit  to  do 
■o,  may  consider  and  act  upon  the  matter  of  Subscription  for  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 


Your  ]?atronage  is  Respectfully  Solicited. 


y«naN>^<5<iiir^ 


The  Most  Responsible  Position  to  be  filled  by^ 
Popular  Election  in  any  District  is  that  of 
School  Director.  Districts  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  progressive  School  Directors,  always  have 
the  Best  Teachers  and  the  Best  Schools. 


LATEST  ISSUES. 


METOALF'S  LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

Ry  RoRi-RT  C.  Metcai  f,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Orville  T.  Bright,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Englewocd,  IJl.     Cloth,  i2mo,  230  pages.     Illustrated.     For  Introduction,  42  cents. 

This  berk  is  more  strictly  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  a  book  dilanguage  exercises.  "The  au#  of  language  is  comrolled 
by  habit.'"  Habit  comes  of  careful  training,  long  practice,  constant  usage,  strict  waich-carc,  repesited  niggestion,  rxtrtise  iu 
ihinkinji,  and  in  the  expression  of  thought.  The  work  is,  therefore,  a  book  of  such  exercises  as  will  induce  correct  habits  and 
lead  Iu  good  usage.  Much  care  is  had  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lessons  to  secure  constant  freshness  aud  at  tbc  Bajac  lime  to 
furnish  repealed  practice  in  every  variety  of  exercise, 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  GREEK  METHOD. 

By  Prof.  Wm.  R.  Harpkr,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  and  William  E.  Waters,  Ph.  D.,  Gnonnati,  Ohio. 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  LATIN  METHOD. 

By  Prof.  Wm.  R.  Harpkr,  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  and  Isaac  B.   Burgess,  A.  M.,  Latin  Master 

Rogers  High  School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.     For  introduction,  each,  $1.00. 

The  method  employed  in  these  bocks  is  that  followed  by  Professor  Harper  with  such  signal  success  in  h»  dassesat  Chautanqna 
and  elsewhere.  A  »enicnce  of  the  oiigmal  text  is  first  placed  before  the  pupil.  The  pronunciation  and  exact  translation  of  eack 
word  are  hitnishcd  him.  With  the  aid  which  the  teacher  gives  him  in  advance,  and  with  the  material  given  ta  the  book,  he  thor- 
oughly ma>ltrs  the  vkor/s  and  phrases  ol  this  sentence  or  section.  His  knowledge  is  tested  by  requiring  him  to  recite  or  write  the 
Greek  or  Latin  sentei.c*  ;  s  the  ca^e  m.'iy  }>e,  with  only  the  translation  before  his  eye.  With  this  as  the  foitndation,  aimi  with  ade- 
quate notes,  the  words  »re  ir:  nsposcd  ai  d  introduced  in  various  relations,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  memorizing  of  the  Greek 
or  Latin  text,  wiibout  a  clear  idea  of  the  force  of  each  word,  and  by  thus  following  a  thoroughly  inductive  method  alcnowkdge  of 
the  language  is  cbiaincd  in  much  less  time  than  that  usually  required. 

LOOKWOOD'S  READINGS  IN  NATURAL  fflSTORY. 

Animal  Memoirs.     By  Samuel  Lockwcxjd,  Ph.  D. 
Part  I,— MAMMALS.     Cloth,  i2mo.     317  pages.        Part  II.— BIRDS.     Cloth,  12010.     397  pages. 

For  introduction,  60  cents  emch. 

"  Dr.  Samuel  Lockwood  has  written  in  'Animal  Memoirs'  a  really  fascinating  book.     His  stories  of  the  anlmais  be  has 
known  are  told  with  tenterness  and  liunior;  his  descriptions  of  the  characters,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  friendly  are  fiill  of  Sweet.   ' 
attractive  feeling,  as  well  .ts  of  scicniific  accuracy.     It  is  a  book  which  will  not  only  delight  children,  but  will  t«uii  the  mostvah}-   \ 
able  lessons  of  loving  kindness.*' — l/e^v  York  Tribune. 

I 
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SPENOERIAN  copy  BOOKS,    Revised.    Edition  of  1888. 

NOW  READY  ^  ^"™"*'^"  School  Series,  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.     Shorter  Coarse,  Nos.  I,  2,  3,4,  5,  6,  7. 
\  Tracing  Course,  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4.  , 

1HE    SPKNCFRIAN   COIY    FOC'KS,  in  their  various  editions,  have   long  been  recognized  as  the  National  Sundard. 
Keeping  pace  with  the  geT.er:«l  inipiocmei  1  in  methods  of  teaching,  the  publishers,  after  severalyears  of  careful  and  painstaking   ' 
]>rep<<ratirn,  now  have  ready  the  icliiion  of  1888,  M^hich  they  feel  confident  will  be  recogni7ed  at  once  as  the  highest  type  of  won 
ever  reached  in  this  dey-artment.     Funi  the  educational  or  the  artistic  standpoint,  these  books  are  equaDy  meritorioBS. 

THE  COMMON  SF.RIES. — Kach  lx>ok  possesses  original  and  valuable  features  not  possessed  by  any  other  Copy  Books. 
While  this  claim  may  setm  an  extravagant  one,  it  will  be  fuUy  borne  out  by  an  examination  of  the  books  themselves. 

THE  SHOR'l  ER  COURSE. — 1  he  shape  and  proportion  of  the  page  of  this  Scries  differ  from  that  adopted  in  the  Conunoa 
School  Series,  or  in  any  other  Copy  lk>oks,  being  better  accommodated  to  the  desk  usually  found  in  the  primary  schoo-*.  \'.  h'« 
he  copies  throughout  the  Series  arc  different  from  those  in  the  corresponding  books  in  the  larger  Series,  the  distinctive  teaiurcsoi 
he  two  couriics  are  substantially  identical. 

THE  TRACING  SERIES.— '•  he  system  of  tracing  first  inaugurated  by  the  Spencerian  method,  with  such  excelkrt  results 
that  many  imitators  have  sprung  1  ;  ,  is  here  continued  with  important  improvements. 

WHITENS  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING -Revised.    "The  Alphabet  of  Manual  i 

Training.*'* 

For  Schools.    The  most  important  books  ot  their  class   ever  issued.     Already  adopted  in  many  lar^ge  cities.    Write   for 

particulars. 


TEACHERS  are  invited  to  address  us  on  any  matter  pertaining  to  text  books.     If  an  improved    book  or  ! 
series  is  desired  in  scIkh>1,  write  us  for  circulars,  information,  terms,  etc.     Sample  copies  sent  at  nominal 
prices,  returnable  if  not  adopted. 

Teachers,  or  School  C)ffieers,  who  are  desirous  of  eflfecting  a  change  in  the  writing  books  in  their 
schools  .should  examine  the  Spencerian  Revised.     Correspondence  solicited. 
Our  Brief  Descriptive  List  sent  free  to  any  address. 
Correspondence  solicited.     Liberal  terms  for  first  supply  or  for  examination. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

753  and  755  Broadway,  New  Tork.  149  Wabash  Avenue.  Ohioago. 
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* 


Whtft  Should  Be  TftUj^ht 
Our  Mather*  Flower*  ;  k 
Mflking  Room  for  Ife  *  St 
hn  Op*n  Letter  10  i  V 

Hillf  »  t:er,tarvof  Hu    : 

Meil  Office:    S 

1. 1  :-chai:>i   [*hv 

PrMfe'**i'"'fcf«'  Lducatiorv     1 
O-ijr  Ni»rmn)  S*  fiCinU  :    ITT 


Two  i^i( 


LANCASTER  Pa:   < 


Trx^m,  il.ft©  in  ^drjins*.    1  «v.  ?r  it  ^r«  C-ii^-.vii    il,39.    J-^aiAJi*  r^*«* 


Butler's  Series  of  Geographies. 


Ill  order 

i'*:r 

at 


'W  tisningion,  U.  <-'  ,  januui  ;,  oo-^. 

E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Publishers. 
PlUladelphm,  Pa. 

OftHii.iiiXN ;— *!  beg  to  ackjiowlcdgc  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  yD 
tnunicaticm  of  the  tolh  insil.,  together  wiih  a  copy  of  your  "Cor     '  ^^  '  '>^:f^ 
fihy  (PcnmyJvania  Ediucjn  )'*  whrrh  I  have  Icwjkcd  over  writh  the  r  itcrot. 

Too  much  cannac  l)e  said  in  prabc  of  this  cnagfiificcnt  work,  lod  the  lact  that 
jfuch  a  boak  is  JivaiLibk  for  the  instruction  of  American  yor*'-     -  -  *       *^-^  '  ' 
"chiidien  of  an  older  growth/*  is  ;i  striking  commentary  t-; 
vanceof  cducaijond  facilities  in  the  United  States  within  the  last  tew  yt 
thmk  few  can  realise  the  thorotjghficss  with  which  yon  tn-^'*  *^^-*r-  raii^L**-" 
every  source  of  the  bte^t  and  most  reliable  geographic  it.  n 

to  produce  a  work  so  fresh,  original  and  complete.     In  the  I  i 
instance,  I  find  you  have  utilized  the  latest  publications  of  the  i^^^' 
vcy,  and  I  can  nti y self  rccogni ate  the  graphic  accuracy  of  youf  iHu: 
Wcsteru  scenery,  ynsur|assed  in  grandeur  by  nnything  in  the  world. 
im(>n>vement  over  other  geographies  is  the  rcprcsenlation  of  the  dq- 
«ca,  which  you  have  given  with  ^Jreat  fidelity,  m  far  a^  indicated  b  .  u 

knowledge.     But  the  most  Htriking  and  valuable  feature  of  thf  u* 

my  mind,  is  the  ,wrics  of  relief  maps,  which  put  it  far  ahmd  o[  ^.r^,  t, 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.     Having  seen  some  of  the  original  mode. 
which  thcivc  relief  maps  were  produced   by  photography  and    ;  j^ 

protesiscs,  and  being  acquainted  with  llie  gentlemen  to  whose  ai,_,.^  _,„.    oiid 
geographic  knowledge  you  owe  the  brauty  and  accuracy  of  these  newaod  woo- 
derfully  graphic  illustrations,  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  no  better  w^ 
correct  idea  of  ihe  broad  features  of  ronliticntal  structure  than  b)  - 
these  superb  maps*     1  f  I  may  offer  a  suggestion^  it  is  that  you  def  oie  ft  fu 
i'i  n  to  each  of  them,  and  reproduce  them  liy  hr  r  -  t 

f.  ^en  the  sliglit  los^  of  cffcirt   due  to  the  pnri    — ^  J 

plate.     The  additional  expense  might  not  justify  you  in  doing  w, 
f  lent  that  the  effect  would  be  so  greatly  enhanced  tlm  it  b  wcU  n'otxh 

II-.. 

My  interest  in  and  admiration  for  the  best  geography  by  far  tlmt 
ever  seen,  rausi  be  i 

and  you  have  my  t-      .  .  . 

tion;  praise  of  isach  a  work  is  like  Shakespeare*!  4Sescriptt0n  at  meti 
bles^th  him  that  gives  and  him  that  taltes/* 
Very  !n}iv  yours» 

EVERETT  HAYDEN, 


As  for  the  rest  of  the  ^^tneihod^'  and  eoiiecHans,  atie  tvouid  not  like  to  be  con^ 
sidered  ignorant  of  the  works  of  Concone,  C^rciUf  Lablaehe^  Marehesi,  Nava, 
^anseron,  MondineUa^  Mossinif  Seller  or  Mandegger^  For  Uties  and  prices  please 
consult  lists :  and  the  works  themselves  can  be  glanced  over  in  any  of  the  '^JDitson^* 
Music  Stores. 

Teachers  of  Singing  in  Schools 

are  reminded  that,  until  recently,  there  were  no  books  exactly  fitted  to  the  higher  schools.  Now  there  are  a 
number/but  not  a  great  number.    We  offer  with  confidence  our 

SONG-  GBBETINQ,  by  L.  O.  Bmerson,  60  ots., 

as  an  excellent  collection,  the  selections  being  in  fine  taste,  the  arrangements  good,  and  there  being  various 
useful  vocal  exercises. 

ElOBSON'S  SONQ  HARMONY,  00  ots., 

a  recent  book  prepared  for  Adult  Singing  Classes,  seems  to  please  well,  and  answers  a  good  purpose  for 
High  Schools.  Other  books  that  have  had  a  good  success,  and  have  been  largely,  although  not  universally 
used,  are  the 

HIGH  SCHOOL  CHOIR,  by  Bmerson  and  Tilden,  $1. 
HOUR  OP  SINGING,  $1. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOK  OF  SONG,  by  LesUe,  76  cts. 
LAUREL  "WHBATH,  by  Perkins,  $1 

"WELCOME  CHORUS,  by  Tilden,  $1. 
TEACHERS  IN  LADIES'  SEMINARIES  will  perhaps  wish  to  make  use  of 

WBLLBSLBY  COLLEGE  COLLECTION,  by  Morse,  $1.    Ladies'  Voices. 
CHOICE  TRIOS,  by  Tilden,  $1.    Ladies'  Voices. 
•     VOCAL  ECHOES,  by  Perkins,  $1.    Ladies'  Voices. 
Good  Hymn  Books  (with  tunes)  for  the  High  Schools  are 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  HYMNAL,  by  Irving  Bmerson,  40  ots. 
LAUDAMUS,  by  P.  L.  Ritter;  for  Vassar  and  other  similar  CoUegres,  $1. 
The  collections  are  large  and  in  good  taste. 
TEACHERS  OP  COMMON  (OR  GRAMMAR)  SCHOOLS  will  please  examine  our  graded  Music  Hooks. 

EMERSON'S  SONG  MANUAL. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  MUSIC  READERS,  Book  I,  30  cls.,  Book  II,  40 cts.,  and  Book  III,  50  els. 
Abundance  of  progressive  exercises,  and  considerable  good  music. 

FOR  GENERAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  NEW  SONGS. 

UNITED  VOICES,  Emerson,  60  cts. 
SONG  BELLS,  by  Emerson,  60  cts. 
Other  favorite  books  are  indicated  on  lists.     A  very  good  word  can  be  spoken  for 

O-EMS  FOR  LITTLE  SINGERS,  by  Emerson  and  Swayne,  30  ots. 
FRESH  FLOWERS,  25  cts. — a  charming  little  picture  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  for  the  younger  children. 

KINDERGARTEN  CHIMES,  by  Kate  D.  Wiggin,  $1, 
is  a  notable  book,  being  a  good  manual  for  Kindergarten  teachers,  with  plenty  of  genial  songs  and  ** games." 
Other  new  Kindergarten  books  are 

SONGS  AND  GAMES  FOR  LITTLE  ONES,  $2.    AND 
MENARD'S  SONGS  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  30  cts. 

Ditson's  Catalogue  is  quite  rich  in  Cantatas^  many  of  which  can  he  used  to  great  effect  in  school  life. 

DiehPs  Dress  Rehearsal,  (50  cts.,  $4.56  doz.)  Root's  New  Flower  Queen,  (60  cts.,  $5.40  doz.) 
Johnson^s  arrangement  of  New  Flora's  Festival,  (40  cts.,  $3.60  do/,)  Sargent's  Forest  Jubilee 
Band,  and  his  Voices  of  Nature,  (each  40  cts.,  $3.60  doz.)  Coe's  Merry  Company,  (40  cis., 
53.60  doz.)    Ford's  Who  Killed  Cock  Robin,  (40  cts.,  $3.60  doz.) 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston, 

C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.,  J.  K.  Ditson  &  Co., 

867  Broadway,  New  York.  1228  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


GRAY'S  BOTAlSnCAL  SERIES 

AT  ONOB  THB  BB8T  A&  WSLI.  AS  TH£  M03T  OOMPUTTB  SBBHOS  Ui 
TANIOAL  TBCT-BOOKS  PtTBLlSHBlD. 

FOR  YOUNG  BEGINNERS  AND  COWMOW  SCHOOLS. 

(jRAVS  mm  PLANTS  GROW.     A  simple  Jntroducti'^n  : 
a  pi^puliir  Flora.  Tn 

GRAVS  HOW  PL.\NTS BEHAVE;     HowUteyMavc,  i 
for  Them.         Excellent  as  a  $ypttletnemary  iradcr. 

Price  for  Introi 

BOTANY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,  ETC. 

GRAVES  LK.SSONS  IN  BOTANY,  RiiVISED,  with  Glossar 
"  ^1  rcnn*.     A  new  and  very  impaitimt  work,  designed  t 
work  of  the  same  titlr.  Price  ! 

GRAY  S  Fir    :  ^  GARDEN  ROT  \ 

of  the  I  le  Mmi^ippiy  bo'i 

Viu 
GRAY'S  sPFTOOJ    ANT>  FTRLD  BOOK  OF  BOTANY      f 
LEr  ^,  FOREST,  AND  CARD 

and  j....|r,,,..-  ..,.,.-... r  ,"M.:i.:.hcd.  i-.*.   .■■    Im 

BOTANY  FOR  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 

GRAY  .S  MANUAL  OK  iiOTANY,     A  complete  Flora  of  the  Nr>nbr 

GR  THE  MANUAL-     Two  voluiv 

teict-book  tar  t^astem  fitudenis. 
^  ^  V .   .  -  r  R 1 1  crv  R  A 1    •  "  '    -  YSTE  MATIC  B( 

'I'cxt'book. 
GRAY  S  NEW  I:  'OOK.     Four  votutacs. 

Vol.      Li  I  >'.  Price  for  lot 

Vu).     IL    GuchIjiIc''  fiiad  HoUiiy.  Prrcu  for  Inn 

YoIh.  llliind  IV.  (hi  .     ,         on.) 

FOR  WESTERN  STUDENTS. 

COL  i;iFR  S    MANUAL  OF   THE  BOTAKY  OF  THE  ROCKY   Mi 

Thr "■  ■  "    ■       ■:  "       "  •      :•  -     '  ' 

1 

GRAY   ,L    ,     _^ ,  .__       K  OF  WESTERN  ROrA>  . 

of  GrayS  t..c$soii9and  Coall^r's  Manual,  bouivd  in  or  :. 

FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

GR  RA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,     i  6 

......    :  .    .....^r  .i.  ^»^  volume.  Vnrt^  r.r 

IMPORTANT  AIDS. 


Al*OAR  S  PLANT  ANALYSIS*     Adapted  to  Gray*i  Boonv 

GRAY*S  Botanint's  Mirrmcope,  2  lenses,  |i.oo;  3  tens* 

t/m^  Send  for  a  nev  1  ve  pamplilet  uf  GRAY\S  I CAL  SL 

uining  portrait  and  bi^^K*  «u'^^^  skatoh  of  the  auiUv^.. . 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  COm 

743-T46  BroiuiW&yi  : 


7Vvc«,  f  l.ftO  la  A^w^nem,    T<^  or  i^^*¥m  Copivm  $1.35.    Pe«tA««  F^m. 


Butler's  Series  of  Geographies. 

The  foll(nvhig  letter^  which  speaks  for  itself y  is  submitted  as  testimony  from  com- 
petent authority^  and  will  be  read  with  interest: 

^Vashington,  D.  C,  January  14th,  1889. 

E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
^  Gentlemen  : — I  beg  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  your  com- 

munication of  the  loth  inst.,  together  with  a  copy'of  your  '^Complete  Geogra- 
phy (Pennsylvania  Edition)"  which  I  have  looked  over  with  the  greatest  interest. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  magnificent  work,  and  the  fact  that 
such  a  book  is  available  for  the  instruction  of  American  youths,  no  less  than  for 
''children  of  an  older  growth,'*  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the  wonderful  ad- 
vance of  educational  facilities  in  the  United  States  within  the  last  few  years.  I 
think  few  can  realize  the  thoroughness  with  which  you  must  have  ransacked 
every  source  of  the  latest  and  most  reliable  geographic  information,  in  order 
to  produce  a  work  so  fresh,  original  and  complete.  In  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  I  find  you  have  utilized  the  latest  publications  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  I  can  myself  recognize  the  graphic  accuracy  of  your  illustrations  of 
Western  scenery,  unsurpassed  in  grandeur  by  anything  in  the  world.  Another 
improvement  over  other  geographies  is  the  representation  of  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  which  you  have  given  with  gr^at  fidelity,  so  far  as  indicated  by  our  latest 
knowledge.  But  the  most  striking  and  valuable  feature  of  the  whole  book,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  series  of  relief  maps,  which  put  it  far  ahead  of  any  geography 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Having  seen  some  of  the  original  models  from 
which  these  relief  maps  were  produced  by  photography  and  'photo-engraving 
processes,  and  being  acquainted  with  the  gentlemen  to  whose  artistic  skill  and 
geographic  knowledge  you  owe  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  these  new  and  won- 
derfully graphic  illustrations,  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  no  better  way  to  get  a 
correct  idea  of  the  broad  features  of  continental  structure  than  by  looking  at 
these  superb  maps.  If  I  may  offer  a  suggestion,  it  is  that  you  devote  a  full-page 
illustration  to  each  of  them,  and  reproduce  them  by  heliotype  process,  in  order 
to  avoid  even  the  slight  loss  of  effect  due  to  the  printing  from  a  type-metal 
plate.  The  additional  expense  might  not  justify  you  in  doing  so,  although  I 
feel  confident  that  the  effect  would  be  so  greatly  enhanced  that  it  is  well  worth 
considering. 

My  interest  in  and  admiration  for  the  best  geography  by  far  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  must  be  my  apology  for  venturing  to  criticise  any  feature  of  the  book, 
and  you  have  my  full  permission  to  print  any  portion  or  all  of  this  communica- 
tion; praise  of  such  a  work  is  like  Shakespeare's  description  of  mzrcy,  "it 
blesselh  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 
.Very  truly  yours, 

EVERETT  HAVDEN, 

///  Ch.tr^^e  of  Divijioti  of  Atari n^  Metff*foli\^T. 


As  for  the  rest  of  the  **methods*^  and  coUecHons,  one  would  not  like  to  he  con- 
sidered  igno%*ant  of  the  works  of  Concone,  Qareia^  LablachCf  Marchesi,  jyava, 
Banseron»  MondinellUf  ICossinif  Seller  or  Mandegger*  For  titles  and  prices  please 
consult  lists:  ami  the  works  themselves  can  be  glanced  over  in  ttny  of  tlie  ^^JDitson^' 
Music  Stores. 

Teachers  of  Singing  in  Schools 

are  reminded  that,  until  recently,  there  were  no  books  exactly  fitted  to  the  higher  schools.  Now  there  are  a 
number,  but  not  a  great  number.    We  offer  with  confidence  our 

BONG  GBEETING,  by  L.  O.  Bmerson,  60  cts., 

as  an  excellent  collection,  the  selections  being  in  fine  taste,  the  arrangements  good,  and  there  being  various 
useful  vocal  exercises. 

EMBBSON'S  SONG  HARMONY,  00  ots., 

a  recent  book  prepared  for  Adult  Singing  Classes,  seems  to  please  well,  and  answers  a  good  purpose  for 
High  Schools.  Other  books  that  have  had  a  good  success,  and  have  been  largely,  ahhough  not  universally 
used,  are  the 

HIGH  SOHOOIi  OHOIB,  by  Emerson  and  TUden,  $1. 
HOUR  OP  SINGING.  $1. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOK  OF  SONG,  by  Leslie,  76  ots.  i 

LAUREL  "WREATH,  by  Perkins,  $1 

WELCOME  CHORUS,  by  Tilden,  $1.  i 

TEACHERS  IN  LADIES^  SEMINARIES  will  perhaps  wish  to  make  use  of 

WELLESLEY  COLLEGE  COLLECTION,  by  Morse,  $1.    Ladies*  Voices.  ' 

CHOICE  TRIOS,  by  Tilden,  $1.    Ladies'  Voices,  ^.    i, 

VOCAL  BCHOESr  by  Perkins,  $1.    Ladies' Voices.  I 

Good  Hymn  Books  (with  tunes)  for  the  High  Schools  are 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  HYMNAL,  by  Irvingr  Emerson,  40  ots. 
LAUDAMUS,  by  F.  L.  Ritter ;  for  Vassar  and  other  similar  CoUegres,  $1. 
The  collections  are  large  and  in  good  taste. 
TEACHERS  OF  COMMON  (OR  GRAMMAR)  SCHOOLS  will  please  examine  our  graded  Music  Koolcs. 

EMERSON'S  SONG-  MANUAL. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  MUSIC  READERS,  Book  1, 30  cls.,  Book  II,  40 cts.,  and  Book  III,  50  cts. 
Abundance  of  progressive  exercises,  and  considerable  good  music. 

FOR  GENERAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  NEW  SONGS. 

UNITED  VOICES,  Emerson,  60  ots. 
•    SONG  BELLS,  by  Emerson,  60  cts. 
Other  favorite  books  are  indicated  on  lists.     A  very  good  word  can  be  spoken  for 

GEMS  FOR  LITTLE  SINGERS,  by  Emerson  and  Swa3me,  30  cts. 
FZtESH  FLOWERS,  26  cts. — a  charming  little  picture  Hymn  and  Tune  Book  for  the  younger  children. 

KINDERGARTEN  CHIMES,  by  Kate  D.  Wifirfifin,  $1, 
is  a  notable  book,  being  a  good  manual  for  Kindergarten  teachers,  with  plenty  of  genial  songs  and  "games.*' 
Other  new  Kindergarten  books  are 

SONGS  AND  GAMES  FOR  LITTLE  ONES,  $2.    AND 
MENARD'S  SONGS  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  30  ots. 

Ditson's  Catalogue  is  quite  rich  in  Cantatas,  many  of  which  can  be  used  to  great  effect  in  school  life, 

Diehrs  Dress  Rehearsal,  (sects.,  $4.56  doz.)  Root's  New  Flower  Queen,  (60  cts.,  $5.40  doz.) 
Johnson's  arrangement  of  New  Flora's  Festival,  (40  cts.,  I3.60  doz,)  Sargent's  Forest  Jubilee 
Band,  and  his  Voioes  of  Nature,  (each  40  cts.,  I3.60  doz.)  Coe's  Merry  Company,  (40  cts., 
^3.60  doz.)    Ford's  Wbo  Killed  Cock  Robin,  (40  cts.,  I3.60  doz.) 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston,         \ 

C.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.,  J.  E.  Ditcon  &  Co.,  ! 

867  Broadway,  New  York.  1228  Chestnut  St.,  Phil  a  | 


GRAY'S  BOTANICAL  SBRIBS. 

AT  ONOB  THE  BEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  MOST  OOMPLBTB  SERIES  OP  BO- 
TANICAL TEXT-BOOKS  PUBLISHED. 


FOR  YOUNG  BEGINNERS  AND  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

GRAY'S  HOW  PLANTS  GROW.  A  simple  Introduction  to  Structural  Botany,  with 
a  popular  Flora.  Price  for  Introduction,  80  cents. 

GRAY'S  HOW  PLANTS  BEHAVE ;  How  they  Move,  Climb,  Employ  Insects  to  work 
for  Them.    .     Excellent  as  a  supplementary  reader. 

Price  for  Introduction,  54  cents. 

BOTANY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,  ETC. 

GRAY'S  LESSONS  IN  BOTANY,  REVISED,  with  Glossary,  or  Dictionary  of  Botan- 
ical Terms.  A  new  and  very  important  work,  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  ear- 
lier work  of  the  same  title.  Price  for  Introduction,  94  cents. 

GRAY'S  FIELD,  FOREST,  AND  GARDEN  BOTANY,  giving  the  common  plants  of 
of  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  both  wild  and  cultivated. 

Price  for  Introduction,  S1.44. 

GRAY'S  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK  OF  BOTANY.  Comprising  the  REVISED 
LESSONS,  and  the  FIELD,  FOREST,  AND  GARDEN.  The  most  generally  used 
and  popular  Botany  published.  Price  for  Introduction,  {1.80. 

BOTANY  FOR  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING, 

GRAY'S  MANUAL  OF  BOTANY.     A  complete  Flora  of  the  Northern  United  States, 

east  of  the  Mississippi.  Price  for  Introduction,  J2.16.  ; 

GRAY'S  LESSONS  ON  THE  MANUAL.     Two  volumes'in  one,  forming  a  complete 

text-book  for  Eastern  students.  Price  for  Introduction,  ^2.16. 

GRAY'S  STRUCTURAL  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY.     The  fifth  edition  of  the  ; 

Botanical  Text-book.  Price  for  Introduction,  fi. 00. 

GRAY'S  NEW  BOTANICAL  TEXT-BOOK.     Four  volumes. 

Vol.       I.     Gray's  Structural  Botany.  Price  for  Introduction,  $2.00. 

Vol.     II.     Goodale's  Physiological  Botany,  Prrce  for  Introduction,  f  2.00. 

Vols.  Ill  and  IV.  (In  preparation.) 

FOR  WESTERN  STUDENTS. 

COULTER'S   MANUAL  OF  THE  BOTANY  OF  THE  ROCKY   MOUNTAINS. 
The  only  complete  Flora  of  this  locality.     Equally  as  important  to  the  Western  Stu- 
dents as  Gray's  Manual  to  the  Eastern  class.  Price  for  introduction,  $1.62. 
The  same  in  leather.  Tourist's  edition.  By  mail,  ^3.00. 
GRAY   AND  COULTER'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  WESTERN  BOTANY.      Consisting 
of  Gray's  Lessons  and  Coulter's  Manual,  bound  in  one  volume. 

Price  for  Introduction,  $2.16. 

FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

GRAY'S  SYNOPTICAL  FLORA  OF  xNORTH  AMERICA.  {Gamopetalous  Drcotyle- 
dons.)     Now  ready  in  one  volume.  Price  for  Introduction,  J5.00. 

IMPORTANT  AIDS. 

APGAR'S  PLANT  ANALYSIS.     Adapted  to  Gray's  Botany. 

Price  for  Introduction,  55  cents. 
GRAY'S   Botanist's  Microscope,  2  lenses,  J2.00 ;    3  lenses,  ^2.50. 

*Send  for  a  new  descriptive  pamphlet  of  GRAY'S  BOTANICAL  SERIES,  con- 
;  tainiiig  portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of  the  author. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

743-746  Broadway,  New  York. 
149  Wabash  Avenue,  CAiicafixx 
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